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PREFACE. 


Trb  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  ^*  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities."  It  has  been  long  felt  bj  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modem  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources ;  the  best  modem  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians,  jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
bis  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  tliie  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  145S.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science^  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtadned  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly^  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases^  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  spacC)  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modem  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modem  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carefhllj  aToidecL 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
dirinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apol<^  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Yoss,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  E.  O.  Miiller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fandful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modem 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
ir  connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
other  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Alrxandes^ 
AsnocHUs,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.  Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 
by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
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editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  ed.  H.  Stephanos, 
1578 ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597 ;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Reiske,  Lips.  1770;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Putschius,  HanoY.  1605;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828;  Rufus  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1838;  Gralen,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  AStius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  thej  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  *^  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Greography.** 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

« 

London,  October,  1844. 


LIST  OF  COINS  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


In  the  fbllowiDg  Uit  AY  indioitet  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  iR  of  silver,  M  of  copper,  IJE  fint  broiiEe 
RoDuin,  2M  second  bronze  Roman,  SJE  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  aurei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  respectively.  When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
original  coin  is  givoi  in  the  last  colomn,  the  numbers  in  wbich  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale :  those 
which  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals^ 
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ABARIS. 

ABAEUS  CAeatdsy  a  snnuone  of  Apollo  de- 
med  from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocia,  where  the 
god  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  "'Afiai ;  Herod. 
TiiL  33  ;  Pans.  x.  35.  §  1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAOISTER.    [Porphtrius.] 

ABANTI'ADES  ('A€arrui^s)  signifies  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abaa,  but  is  used  especi- 
ally to  designate  Perseus,  the  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Or.  Met  iv.  673,  v.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisius,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Qy.  Met  iv.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
was  called  Abantias.  [L.  &] 

ABA'NTIAS.     [ABANTiADBa] 

ABA'NTIDAS  (^Aeunriias),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Geinias, 
the  &ther  of  Aratns,  b.  c.  264.  Aratus,  who  was 
then  only  seven  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abantidaa  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  philosophioJ  diacussionB  of 
Deinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  hy  hia  &ther,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nicocles.  (Pint.  Arai,2. 3;  Paua.  iL 8.  §  2.) ' 

ABARBA'REA  f  AfopSop^),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aesepus  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  iU^timate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  («.  v.) 
mentions  *ASapiap^  or  A6aff6a\Biuu  as  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  CAiaptt)^  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasua  (Ov. 
Md.  V.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  weU  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Strab.  viL  p.  301.)  He  travelled  about 
in  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  ApoUo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in 
his  History  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
been  a  Dniid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
fonned  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
lustory,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
nrious  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 
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particulars :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  ApoUo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Affliiophamusj  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  Charimd,  p.  158,  b.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "A^ts),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K^pi)  oie^cipa.  (Pans, 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebms,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  woriis,  if  they  were 
redly  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  thflh  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixuig  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
EpiaL  of  Phalaris,  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  b.c.  570,  t.  e.  about  OL  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
Mythologiachu  Worterimck,  L  p.  2 ;  Zap^  DiMpuU^ 
Ho  hutorica  de  Abaride,  Lips.  1707;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iiL  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ^A€ai).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  moUier,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  (Nicander, 
Theriaca;  Natal  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (ApoUod. 
iL  2.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  170.)  When  he  informed 
his  £Either  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  giand&tMfr, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phods  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelaagic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  £une  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  he  had  subdued,  they  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  286 ;  Serv.  ad  /oe.)  It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.     [Ab^ntiadrs.] 

[L.  S.] 

ABAS  CA^af).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  (5.  V,  "Mw.  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  lerropiK^  drofun/jfiora  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (t^x'^  ^opunj).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  Rhetor,  Graee.  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  TVomo,  from  which 
ServiuB  (ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment [L.  Sb] 

ABASCANTUS  QASdffKovros),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunimi  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Chmpos.  Medifxan.  secund. 
Locos^  ix.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  hjm  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  {De  Antid,  IL  12.  voL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Gruter*s  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Euhn  {AddHam.  ad  ElencL  Medio.  VeL  a  J.  A, 
Fabrido  m  *"  ML  Gr^  Bxiab.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  Ilapax\i/iTios 
*A€dffKayBos  in  Galen  (De  Compoe,  Medicam, 
seeund.  Locos,  vii.  3.  voL  xiii  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALO'NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDE'RUS  (^Ae9ripos\  B.  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  331.)  He  was  a  fevourite 
of  Herades,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  HeradM  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus,  {Fah,  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostiat  Heroic.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)   [L.  &] 

ABDIAS  (*Ae6ias)y  the  protended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  History  qfthe  Apo- 
stolical contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afr^ 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  A.  D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabridus, 
Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Test.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A-J.C] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Coinminges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaligcr, 
LeetionesAusonianaey\.9.)  BvLttmann(MythiJogtt8, 
L  p.  167,  &c)  conuders  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  ApoUo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
tailed  *A€fKios,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest  s.  v.  Apellinem ;  Eustath.  ad 
IL  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  {BelL  GalL  vi 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  (ApologeL  23)  and  Uerodiau 
(viii.  3;  oomp.  Capitol.  Maxknin,  22).  As  the 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spsftan  B^Ao, 
t.0.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  BaaL         [L.  &] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  (*A«^picio$),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hierapolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An, Epistle  to  the  Eimperor  Marcus  Awrdms,  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Discqdine 
{$i€\os  diBofficaXlas)  addressed  to  his  Clergy ;  this 
too  is  lost  See  JUnstr.  Modes,  Orient,  Script. 
Viiae,  a  F.  HaUoix.  Duac.  1636.        [A.  J.  C] 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( ^'Myaposy  *'AidSapoSy  AOyapos)^  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrnoene  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop, 
Bell.  Fers.  iL  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  ''Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edessena  er 
nummis  illustrata,**  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  un&vorable 
position  before  his  defeat  He  is  ealled  Augarui 
by  Dion  Cassias  (xL  20),  Acbams  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plu- 
tarch.  (Ocus.21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ  See  the  follow- 
ing artide. 

Z.  The  chieC^  who  resisted  Meherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  pbue  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(^mi.  xiL  12. 14),  but  was  probably  an  Osrhoenian. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pr&- 
aents  to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  bun  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  CanicalUi,  who  acted 
cmeUy  towards  ius  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caiacalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparoh  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  IHisL  Eod.  i  13.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A'BIA  (  A9(a),  the  nurse,  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Heraclid  Czesphontea 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  waya, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  fAtflXuf), 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage 
betrayed  the  Spuiish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Sdpios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Liv.  xxii. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iiL  98,  &c) 

ABFSARES  or  ABI'SSARES  (^Aturi^s), 
called  Embisarus  (*E/u^urapof)  by  Diodorus  (xvii 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embas* 
sies  to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Poms,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 
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o&  luB  death  ^ypointed  hu  ton  as  his  moceMor. 
(Arriao,  Anah.  t.  8.  20.29;  Curt yiii.  12. 13. 14. 
iz.  1.  z.  1.) 

ABI'STAMENES  was  appointed  goTernor  of 
Cappadoda  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt  iiL  4.) 
He  is  called  Sobictas  bj  Arrian.  (Awih,  iL  4.) 
OronoTins  oonjectores  that  instead  fAAlitAammi 
CappadooM  praepotHo^  we  on^t  to  read  AhAdta 
magmatt  Qiqifpadociae,  ^c 

ABITIA'NUS  ('Aetr(uu4s),  the  anthor  of  a 
Greek  treatise  De  Uri$u»  inserted  in  the  second 
▼oliime  of  Idelw*s  Pl^fnei  H  Media  Grotd  Af*- 
Mores,  BeroL  Svo.  1842,  with  the  title  Hcpi  06ptw 
npayfuerfia  'Aptorti  roS  Xtxpttrdrov  wapd  fiiw 
*Moi5  ''AAAif  "ifiorwi  rou  Sow  ifroi  ''AAAf}  vkS  roO 
2<m,  impel  ^  IraXois  ^Mnftxaum,  He  is  the  same 
person  as  the  oelebnUed  Arabic  physician  Aticmna^ 
whose  real  name  was  JM  ''Ali  Ihm  Sind,  a.  h. 
370  or  375—428  (a.  d.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
from  whose  gnat  work  Ket6b  al-K6n^  fi  H-TM^ 
ZAer  Ccuumit  Mediemaey  this  treatise  is  probably 
translated.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ABLA'BIUS  CA«\(C««of).  1.  A  physician  on 
whose  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (yiL  559),  in  which  he  is 
eoosidered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocntes  and 
Galen.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  mnst  have  lived  after  Galen, 
that  is,  some  time  later  than  the  second  oentary 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

2.  The  ilhutrions  (*JXXo6<npiot\  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (iz.  762)  **  on 
tne  qnoit  of  Asdepiadea.**  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  hnn,  nnless  he  be  the  same  person  as  Abh&biiis, 
the  Novatian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disdple 
of  the  rhetorician  Tnnhis,  and  himself  eminent 
in  the  same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho* 
nanus  andTheodoeius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fbnrth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oentories  after  Christ 
(Socrates,  HvL  Eeo,  tiL  12.)  [P.  S.] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  dty,  the  mi- 
nister and  fevourito  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
murdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
iL  40.)  He  was  consul  a»  d.  331.  There  is  an 
epigrsm  eztant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(Anth.Lat  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Boman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
wrote  a  hisfany  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
timea  quoted  by  Joniandes  as  his  authority. 
{Db  RA.  Getie,  ir.  14.  23.) 

ABBADA'TAS  ('AepMnu\  a  king  of  Susa 
and  an  ally  of  the  Assjrrians  against  Cyrus.  His 
wife  Pantheia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Assyrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  BactzuDiii  In  consequence  of  the  honoia- 
Ue  treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  his  feroes.  He  fell  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
consolable at  her  loss,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  ezample  was  followed  by  her 
three  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour :  on  a  piUar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  Abradatas  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
Gharacters ;  and  three  coiunms  below  bore  the  in- 
scription awnrrodxotPi  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
(Xen.  Cjyr.  r.  1.  §  3»  vi.  1.  §  31,  Ac.  4.  §  2,  &c.  vii. 
3.  §  2,  &&;  Lucian.  Imag,  20.) 

ABRETTE'NUS  (*Ai6f>emip6s\  a  surname  of 
Zens  in  Mjrsia.   (Strab.  zii.  p.  574.)      [L.  S.] 

ABBO'COM AS  {;ASpoKSfuu}y  one  of  the  satEapa 
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of  Artazerzes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  man  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  mto 
upper  AriiL  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrooomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  ezpected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  hosts  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  Jtettle  of  Cunaza.  (Xen. 
Anab.  L  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3,  5, 18,  7.  §  12;  Haipocrat 
and  Suidasy  «. «.) 

ABRO'COMES  CAipoM/att)  and  his  brother 
H3rperanthes  (*Trc^«U^s),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratagune,  the  danditer  of  Artanes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  nghting  over  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas.    (H«rod.  vii  2!24.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  C^pm^  or'A«p«r).  1. 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgna  (Plut  Fit  dee, 
Onitp.843.) 

2.  The  son  of  CaUias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Stoph.  Bye.  », «.  Bonf.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  w€fA  wapeHf6fufiff  which  is  frequentiy  referred 
to  by  Stephanna  Byz.  (•»«.  *A7«i0i|,*'Afryor,&c.)and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon.  and  originally  a  slave,  tanght  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caesars.   (Suidas, «.  v.  ^^Agfmt^,) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Aigos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "Af ptfPDs  /3<o9,  which  was  applied  to  eztnva- 
gant  persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 
das, «.  V.) 

ABRO^NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  Uved 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latro.  His  son  was  abo  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  imting  pbys  for  pantomimes. 
(Senee.  Suae.  iL  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCUUS  (*A/9^iaixos),  the  son  of 
Lysides,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  wmtmunicate  between  T^K*nidas 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  sttbs»* 
qnentiy  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistodes  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Perrian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ABRO'TA  (*A€p^\  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  MegarisL  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  aS 
the  M^garian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
aphairoma  (d^atfpM/ia),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarieh.  (QmuL  Graeo,  p.  295,a.) 

ABRaTONUM  {'ASp^oyoy),  a  Thradan 
harlot,  who  according  to  some  accounta  was  the 
mother  of  Themistodes.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  hteL  (Pint  Them.  I;  Athen. 
ziii.  p.  576,  c;  Aelian,  V,  H.  ziL  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  }nB*EptoTiic6s  (p.  753^  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  {Dial, 
MetetTa  1). 

ABRUTOLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  &r  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
zlii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.      [GlGANTB&j 

ABSIMARUS.    [Tiberius  Absucarus.] 
ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  TA^wproj),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  kiug  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Medeia.    His  mother  is  stoted  differently:  Hygi- 
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nns  (Fab,  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  Apollodorus  (i.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  ApolloniuB  (iiL  241)  Asteiodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaera,  or  Emylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
ApcUon,  L  c)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  fiither,  she  m\k> 
dered  her  brother,  cat  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  T^/iy<»,  **  cut"  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §24 ;  Ov.  Trist. 
iiL  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  338,  &c.  460,  Sec.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  fether 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
23. )  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacu vius  (Cicde not, 
deor.  iii.  19),  Justin  (zliL  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULI'TES  {'AfiouXirris^  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  suirendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  dty.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  satrapy.  (Curt.  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Anab, 
iii.  16.  vii.  4;  Died.  xviL  65.) 

ABU'RIA  OENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Gem.,  which  is 
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perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Geminus. 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Aburius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinifisa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  1 87, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  TL  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrinus, 
B.  c.  176.   (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valbns.] 
ABYDE'NUS  {*ASv9fiy6s),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  (^Aacrvpuu^), 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Mc^;as- 
thenes  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  {adv,Jtdian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  woric  are  preserved  by 
Eusebitts,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
lariy  valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaiiger,  **  De  Emendatione  Tempomm,*^  and 
Richter,  **  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiae,"  &C., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  ('AicojcoAAb),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viiL  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  &ther,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 
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(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  ( ApoUon. 
iv.  1490,  &c)  ApoUodonis  (iii.  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  ('AicdWiy),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athen. 
XV.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  «.  o.)  [L.  S.] 

ACA'ClUS('Afc<bcios),a  rhetorician,  of  Caeaarea 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  s.  v,  *Ait^Uior, 
AjiSivios',  Euni^iuB,  Acacu  ViL)  Many  of  tho 
letters  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.      [B.  J.  j 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  a.  d.  378,  by  St  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St  EpiphaniuB  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apollinaris  be* 
fore  Pope  St  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecmnenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Meletius  took  part  in 
Fhivian^s  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  (uder 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
Hi^,  EocL  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  oixlaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrins,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  EphesuB.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concile St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
S3rnod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  d.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  hia  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  (Ibid,  pp.819, 830,  c.41.  55.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  (6  Moif6^aXfios)y  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caasaiea  of  Euselnus 
A.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  HiaL 
Bed,  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Ajcian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Soni-Arians  at  Seleuda, 
A.  D.  359.  (Socrates,  Hist,  EocL  ii.  39.  40; 
Sozomen,  Hitt,  EocL  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [AiiTius], 
die  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  EoelesiasUt  and  six  of  Miaoalr 
kmiet.  (St  Jerome,  Vir,  IIL  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  affomst 
Marodlua  (c,  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  dse  of  his 
is  extant,  though  Sozomen  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  {Hist.  Ecol,  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  ddending  the  Council  of  Chateedon 
against  the  emperor  Basilucus,  who  fevoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zeno, 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  o.  477),  but  the  Monophysites  mean- 
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while  had  gained  bo  much  strength  that  it  vrae 
deemed  adyiaUe  to  iwoe  a  formula,  conciliatory 
from  its  indefiniteness,  called  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
482.  Aeadns  was  led  into  other  concessions, 
-which  drew  apon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
Talaia,  against  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mongns  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
anathema  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.  Peter 
Mongus  had  gained  Acacius^s  support  hy  profess* 
ing  aasent  to  Uie  canons  of  Chalcedon,  Uiough  at 
heart  a  Monophynte.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
Peter  Mongus,  but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
A.  D.  488.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Simplidus,  in  Latin  (see  Oomdliorum  Nooa 
Ck>aedio  d  Manai^  vol.  yiL  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Fullo,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  {Ibid.  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  d.  390^  then  the  Bishop  of 
MeUtene  (a.  d.  481).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
against  Nestorius.  His  seal  led  him  to  use 
expressions,  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror Theodosins  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus 
a.  d.  431,  and  constantly  maintamed  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  the  Conndl,  (see  (hncUAorum 
Nova  CoUedio  d  Manai^  voL  v.  p.  1 81,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Latin  translation,  (/ftui  pp.  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ACACE'SIUS  (*Ajaun$(rcos),  a  surname  of 
Hermes  (Callim.  Hftnu  m  Dkw.  148),  for  which 
Homer  ClL  xvL  185 ;  Od,  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
form  mactfra  (dmunfrqf ).  Some  writers  derive  it 
fiom  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acacesium,  in  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
Acacus;  others  from  iroKids,  and  assign  to  it  the 
meaning :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  does 
not  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (Hes.  Theog,  614),  whence  it  may  be 
mferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefiictor  or 
deliverer  from  eviL  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  OaUim, 
L  c;  Spitzner,  ad  II  xvL  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETES.    [AcACBMUsJ 

A^CACUS  CAicaicos^,a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acacesium  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  V.  'AmualiatoK)  [L.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  CAicii8if/Aof),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
fiberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
she  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
reason  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong- 
ing to  Academus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
stadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Tbes.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iii  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
CSm,  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  its 
original  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.    [Acacallul] 

A'CAMAS  (*Axdftasy  1.  A  son  of  Tbeaens 
and  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
iv.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
agunst  Troy,  he  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
imuid  the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ascribes  to  Menelans  and  Odysseus,  //.  xi.  139, 
&c),  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
affection  of  Laodioe,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
Nic  Erol.  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Miuiitus, 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr.  499,  &c.)  Viigil 
(Aen.  iL  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horM  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thnce  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  uJand  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  foil  from  his  horM  upon  his  own 
sword.  (SchoL  ad  Ljfcopkr.  I,  c)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  «. «.  *A«afiiy- 
Tuuf ;  Pans.  i.  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesehe  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delplu.  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Hom  //.  ii.  823,  xiL 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Proraachus 
the  Boeotian.  (fL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.   (IL  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Hom.  II.  iL 
844,  V.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajax.  (//.  VL  8.)  [L.  S.1 

ACANTHUS  C'Aicai^of),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  tiavXos  and  the  ^Kixos  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  OL  15,  (b.  c.  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  apud  Eumb,  p.  143.)  Otiier  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  M^iarian.  [Orsip- 
PU8.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games,  (i.  6.) 

ACARNAN  (*Ajta^iy),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcroaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  fother  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fother.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  shun,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  for  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  fit>m  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acamania.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met,  ix.  413,  &C.;  Thucyd.  ii  102;  Strab.  x. 
pu  462.)  [L.  S.] 

ACASTUS  CAKOnrros),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king© 
lolcuB,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her.  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (ApoUod. 
L  9.  §  10;  ApoUon.  Rhod.i.  224, &c),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  305,  &c.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  fother  in  pieces 
and  boO  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  fother,  drove  lason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pansanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  fother.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  Ac;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vi  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  MH.  xi.  409,  &c.)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the  mur- 
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der  of  EarjtioD.  When  Pelem  lefoMd  to  listen 
to  her  addiesaes,  she  accued  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  ( Apollod. 
iiil3.  §2,&c;  Pind.iV«m.iT.90,&c)  Acastos, 
however,  did  not  take  inmiediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Pelens  had  been 
chaiong  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  £il]en 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Pelens  was  neaily 
destroyed  by  the  Centanni  But  he  was  saved  l^ 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  virife.  (Apollod.  Le,;  Schol. 
ad  JpoUom.  Rkod,  I  224. )  The  death  of  Acastns 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  lason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  lolcus. 
(Apollod.  iiL  ISw  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARU&    [Aboarus.] 

ACCA  LAUBE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  {Sai,  i  10),  wiw 
whom  Plutarch  (QuaetL  Bom,  35;  JRomuL  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  rehUes  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  servant  (asditum)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  sod  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  toe  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Laurentia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  many  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  laige  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Lina.  LaL  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Macer,  cgimd  Maerob.  L  c- ;  Ov. 
FcuL  iiL  55,  &C. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Ijaurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulns 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  fixmi  the  she-woll  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  Uiis  Laurentia  was  altooether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  ue  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Gell.  vi  7.)  Accordmg  to  Massurius  Sabinus 
in  Gellius  (/.  e.)  she  was  ue  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  ^ven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  &)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
fupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  Ant  ap.  OelL  L  c;  Livy,  L  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  tiiought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  mucn  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  tlie  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answos  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  was  Mowed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lareti 
(Maerob.  ScU,  L  c;  compare  Muller,  Elrmtber,  ii« 
p.  103,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Rmner^ii. 
p.  144,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUS,  an  eariy  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was 
b(»n  according  to  Jerome  a  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
yean  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (BnU.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects {PraeUuclaia) ;  one  of  which,  oititlcd  Brutna, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
rCic.  cU  Leg,  ii.21,  ptx>  Arch,  1  l.J  We  possess  only 
nagments  of  his  tragedies,  of  wnich  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  jusUfy  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  wrtten. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  SesU  56,  Ac ; 
Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 56 ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  97 ;  GeU.  ziiL 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  Am^ 
nalee  in  verse,  co^^taining  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  **  Libri 
Didascalion,**  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  **  Libri  Pragmaticon  ^  and  ^  Pareiga** : 
of  the  two  hitter  no  frt^fments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanns  in  *<  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat**  Paris, 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  **  Opera  et  Fra^  vet  Poet 
Lat*"  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  <*  Poet  Scenici 
Latin.,**  voL  v.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  "*  De  L.  Attii  Didaa- 
caliis  Comment"  Hafiiiae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaumm  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Clnen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defiended  &  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hexmagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (BruL  23,  pro  CluenL  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  &  c 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Acco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (BelL  Gall,  vi  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUSCAin^fwros  7pcviMaTua$s),a Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  poss^sod  of  conri- 
derable  w^th,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
c^ed  in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  hU  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbas 
IB  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  ViigiL  {Aem,  L  343,  348,  &c.)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Viigil ;  for  Servias  {ad  Aetu  L  348)  remarks, 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  fo- 
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idgn  naqpu  into  one  mora  oonTenleitt  to  bim,  and 
that  the  real  name  of  Skhaeiis  waa  Skhafbaa, 
wliieh  aeenu  to  be  identical  with  Aoerbaa.  [Dido  ; 
Ptomaijon.1  [L.  &] 

ACERRCmiA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  waa  drowned  in'Kj^fd,  when  an 
imanooeMfiil  attempt  was  made  at  the  nme  time  to 
drown  Agiippina.  (Tac  Amm,  idw,  4 ;  Dion  Caaa^ 
IxLlS.) 

CN.  ACERR(yNIUS  PROGULUS,  conaol 
A.  D.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberina  died  (Tac 
Aam,  Ti  45 ;  SneL  TiL  73),  waa  perfaapa  a  de- 
•ceadant  of  the  Cn.  AnRoniua,  whom  Cicoo 
mentions  in  hia  oration  linr  TnUina,  b.  a  71,  as  a 
vir  opUmm*  (16,  Ac.) 

ACERSE'COMES  fAiccpo-cictf/ciii),  a  snniame 
of  Apollo  expnaaive  of  his  beautifiil  hair  which 
was  never  cut  or  ahom.  (Horn.  IL  zz.  89 ;  Find, 
/yi.  iii.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESANDER  QAKStna^Bpot)  wrote  a  history 
of  Gyrene.  (Schol.  ad  ApolL  iT.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
Pmd.  Pytk  iv.  miL  57.)  Plataich  (S^p.  t.  2. 
§  8)  ^eaJks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  {nfA 
Ai^f ),  which  may  probably  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyiene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  onknown. 

A'CBSAS  (^AinaSs\  a  native  of  Salamis  in 
Cyproa,  ftmed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  {poigfrnkarkui).  He  and  his  son 
Helioon,  who  distingnishpd  himself  in  the  lame 
art  are  mmtioned  l^  AUienaeus.  (iL  p.  48,  b.) 
Zenobius  speaka  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
Aoesaa  (or,  as  he  calls  him  Acesens,  'Ajcmtcvi)  was 
a  native  of  Patata,  and  Helicon  of  Caiystos.  He 
teUs  ns  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
peplns  for  Athena  Poliaa.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  infoimed ;  bnt  it  must  have  been  befbn 
die  toDDe  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplos.  (Ear.^ec.468;Pbit.fi!Mtig!pAr.  §6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artiats 
waa  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallaa  had  imputed 
marvellous  akill  to  their  hands.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ACB'SIAS  ('Ajcceios),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
dan,  whose  i^  and  country  are  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  aa  the  proverb 
"Ajcfotor  tdtrarOf  Aomat  atnd  hint,  it  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Aeesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person^s  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Soidas  (s.  v.  *AKtaias%  Zenobius  {Proverb. 
Cent  i.  §  52),  Diogenianns  (Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael ApoatoHos  (Proverb,  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
{Provefb.  qttSms  Aleaamdr.  an  staU,  §  98).  See 
also  Proverb,  e  Cod.  BodL  §  82,  in  Gaisfoid's 
Paroemiograpki  Cfraed,  8vo.  Ozon.  1836.  It  is 
ponible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaens  (laL  p.  616,  c.)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (3i^^n-v> 
7uc<(),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier, 
Adag.  Medic  OmL  4to.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACE'SIUS  (*AK^(rios),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
had  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
name, which  has  the  same  meaning  as  dc^orwp 
and  dXc|(iuiico9,  chancterieed  the  god  aa  the 
averterofeviL    (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.)         [L.S.] 

ACESTES  {^PixicTini)^  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimians  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta  (Viig.  Aem,  i  195, 550, 
V.  36,  711,  &c),  who  according  to  Servius  waa 
sent  by  h«r  &ther  Hippotes  or  Ipsoatiatns  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  tenitory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  fiir 
having  built  the  walla  of  their  dty.  When  Egeata 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisns  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  b^got  by  her  a  son  Aoestea, 
who  waa  afWrwazda  rraaided  aa  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segeata.  (Comp.  SdioL  ad 
Lyoopkr.  951,963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestea  in 
Dionysiua  (i  52),  who  calls  him  A«gestus  (Al^cs- 
rot),  is  different,  for  aocordiqg  to  bus  the  gnmd- 
fother  of  A^geatns  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  hia  danghten  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  dutant  land.  A  noUe 
Trojan  however  embalmed  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequentiy  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestos.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestos  obtained  permiiaion  (ram  Priam  to 
retnm  vdA.  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  alierwarda 
returned  to  Sidly*  where  Aeneaa  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymua,  and 
built  for  them  the  towna  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  bnt 
a  mtionalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
Aa  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Vii^'^s  account  of 
Aoestes,  see  Heyne,  Eaecure,  1,  on  Aen.  v.  [L.  S.] 

ACESTODO'RUS  CAK»rr69f^s),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (Them, 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appean,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Sahmis  amonff  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanus  (s.  «.  McycUif  irdKu)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  M^alopdis,  who  wrote  a  work  oa  dtiea 
(wtpl  woKittiy,  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  ia  not  dear. 

ACESTGR  fAW^rrwp).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  sod  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxiatos, 
(Enrip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTGR  ('AWoTMp),  snmamed  Sacas  (7A- 
aoff),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thiacian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  AiJes,  31 ;  Schol. 
ad  loo.;  Vetpae^  1216 ;  SchoL  ad  loc ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.«.o.  Sdaof:  Welcker,/>M  ChieA,  Tragod. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTGR  ('AWoTwp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pauaaniaa  (vi.  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alezibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Glympic  games.  He  was  bom  at  Cnoasus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Pans.  x.  15.  S  4.)  He  had  a  ion  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Pans,  vi  3. 
§  2) ;  so  that  Aoestor  must  have  been  a  oontempo- 
raiy  of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  GI.  82. 
(b.  c.  452.)  [a  P.  M.] 

ACESTG'RIDES  fAKcorop^^ffr),  a  Corinthian, 
waa  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusana 
in  B.  a  317,  and  banished  Agathodes  from  the  city. 
(Died.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTGHIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  rehiting  to  eveiy  dty  (rmp  mtA  TdKar 
fUfOacw).    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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acoonntfl,  as  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  /ivBucd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Con<m,  Apollodoms, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot  BibL  cod.  189 ; 
Tiets.  Cha.  yii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  QAxoda),  a  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Oe- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  fioeotia. 
(Herod,  t.  61 ;  Pint  I*,  et  0$ir,  p.  378,  d.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minenra  worshipped  at  Lu- 
oeria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  aims  of 
Biomedes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (  Aristot 
Mirab.  Narrat.  1 1 7.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('AxM^s),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthos  and  Creasa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
nee,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  nnde  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §  2 ;  Stnib.  viii. 
p.  383 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  Servius  {adAen.l  242) 
alone  calls  Achaeus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.     [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axa«^»),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  &ther  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Hithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attains,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death;  and  thouffh  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained iaiUiful  to  the  fiunily  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  b.  c.  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attalus  had  gained ;  but  having  been  fidscly 
accused  by  Hermeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  nands 
of  Antiochus  B.  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  hun  frt)m  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  (Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  CAxoi^j)  of  Eretiia  in  Enhoca,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  b.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  b.  c.  47/,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.      The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  modi  stnnge  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  wen  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (Athen«  x.^p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satjnical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considenUe  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  ii. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  an  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Uriichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidaa,  s.  v.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.    (UrUchs,  Ibid.)     [R.  W.j 

ACHAE^MENES  (*Axaifiin7s).  1.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
femily  of  the  Achaemenidae  (*Axaificyi8cu),  which 
was  the  noblest  femily  of  the  Pasaigadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent:  Achaemenes,  Teispea, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Teispes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsames, 
Hystaspes,  I^rius,  Xerxes.  (Herod.  L 125,  vii.  1 1; 
Aelian,  HuL  Anim,  xiL  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  fiunily  was  Achaemenia  in  Persis.  (Steph.  <.«. 
'Ax<uficy/a.)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
AdMemeniuM  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Oamtm 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8 ;  Ov.  Ar,  Am,  L  226,  MeL  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  nvolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  c.  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod.  iiL  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Died.  xi.  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a:  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Hen  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Viig.  Aen,  iiL 
618,  &c. ;  Ov.  Ex  PonL  ii.  2.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHA'ICUS,asumameofL.HuMMiua. 

ACHA'ICUS  CAxalicrfr),  a  phUosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi.  99 ;  Theodor.  GroBc,  offeeL  cur, 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulze;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sinns, 
the  daughten  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
MtfLx.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  when  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  an  called  Acheloides.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  ('Ax<^roO•  ^  «^  o^  ^«  nver 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys  (Hes.  The(^.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (Natal  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (ad 
Virg.  Georg,  L  9;  Aen,  viii.  300):  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters,  the 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  besom,  and  on  the  spot 
when  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear* 
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ing  Us  name  to  gush  forth.    Other  accounts  about 
the  origin  of  the  river  and  fts  name  are  given  by 
Stephanns  of  Bynntinm,  Strabo  (z.  p.  450),  and 
PlntRJch.  (De  Ftum.  22.)    Acheions  the  god  was 
a    competitor   with    Heracles   in    the    suit   for 
De'ianeiia,  and  fought  with  him  for  the  bride. 
Achelous  was  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
possessed  the  power  of  assuming  variona  forms,  he 
metamorphosed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bulL     But  in  this  fbnn  too  he  was  con- 
quered by  Hendes,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  (Ov.  Met.  ix,  8,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
i  8.  §  1,  ii  7.  §  5.)     Sophocles  (Traekm.  9,  Sue.) 
makes  Deianeim  relate  these  oocuiiences  in  a  some- 
what  different  manner.     According  to  Ovid  (MM. 
ix.  87X  the  Naiads    changed  the  horn  which 
Hencles  took  firom  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.     When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calydonian  chase  he  was  invited  and  hospitably 
received  by  Achelous,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinades. 
(Ov.  Met.  viii.  547,  &c)     The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  of  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.     Strabo  (z.  p.  458)  -  proposes  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achelous,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  river  itselfl  It  resembled  a  buIPs 
voice  in  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
fonnation  of  idands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quires no  explanation.     His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confmed  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytkoloff. 
Briejkt  Ixxii.)     Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Acheions  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Kilus.    But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece  (Hom.  IL  xxl  194),  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c. 
(Ephoms  op.  MaeroL  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zeus  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
l  c.)    This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
source  of  all  nourishment   ( Virg.  Georff.  L  9,  with 
tile  note  of  Voss.)     The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Henuzles  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amydae 
(Pass,  iii  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarians  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
inade  by  Dontas  of  cedar-wood  and  gold.     (Pans, 
ri.  19.  §  9.)     On  several  coins  of  Acamania  the 
god  is  represented  as  a  buU  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imoff.  n.  4.)       [L.  S.] 
ACHEMFNIDEa     [Achabmenubs.] 
ACHERON  (*Ax^/MO').     In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  aU  of  which 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.   The  river  first  looked  upon 
in  this  light  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epirus,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.     When 
Bnbsequently  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
Ma  bMame  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world  was  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  was 
placed  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  z.  513 ;  comp.  Fans.  i.  17. 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytoa  are  said  to 
flow.  Viigil  (Aen,  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser^ 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styz  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Helios  and  Oaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  imme  in  the  lower  worid, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra.  (NataL  Com.  iii  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  luune  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  desisnate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aeit.  vil  812 ;  Cic.  pottredit.  in  Senat.  10 ; 
C.  Nepos,  Dtcm,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns) 
frtnn  very  eariy  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libi,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  uie  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifices  (Adienmtia  $aera)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected.  (Mtiller,  Etnuker^  ii.  27,  ftc.)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.     [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  CAxtpowria  Xlfonii^  or  'Ax^pow- 
(rb),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  riven  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  worid,  until  at  last  the 
Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  m  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc  i  46 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  324.)  Other  hikes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  mune,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nezion  with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hermione 
in  Argolis  (Pans.  ii.  85.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Died.  ziv.  31),  be- 
tween Cunae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  histly 
in  ^[ypt,  near  Memphis.   (Diod.  i.  96.)     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  (*Ax(AAaf ),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  c.  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimins  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
104 ;  Liv.  EpU.  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  zUL  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Potbinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marehed  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dty.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  firom  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes  a  eanuch, 
B.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (C^aes.  B.  C.  iiL  108—112 ;  B.  Alex. 
4 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  36—40 ;  Lucan.  x.  519 — 
523.) 

ACHILLES  (*Ax<A\ci^5).   In  the  legends  about 
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Achillea,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homezic  traditions  should  be  caiefullj  kept 
apart  from  the  Tsnoos  additions  and  embeUish- 
ments  with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  stoty 
have  been  filled  np  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phersy  not  indeed  by  &brication8  of  their  own,  bat 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  coarse  of  centuries  had  Ta- 
liously  altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  whidi  wen  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities, 

Homarie  atorjf,  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Pelens, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  IL  zz.  206,  &c) 
From  his  fiither^s  name  he  is  often  called  ni|Ac/8i|s, 
ni?AifMi(8i}£,  or  nviAcfMr  (Hom.  II  zviii.  316 ;  i. 

'  1 ;  i  197 ;  Viig.  Aen,  iL  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  gnmdfiither  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
ddes  (Aia«c(8i|5,  IL  iL  860 ;  Viig.  Aen.  L  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taoght  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment, (iz.  485,  &c.;  438,  &c.)  In  Sie  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur. 
(zi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  &te  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (iz.  410,itc.) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fah.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (iL  681,  &c.,  zvL  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Adiilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  fiiTourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (L  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  countiy.  (iz.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
eei's  to  her  fiiither,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
BriseiB  from  Achillea,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
penuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refiised 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent.  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victoiy  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (L  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affiiirs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flighu  (iz.  17,  &c)  But  other 
chiefii  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
.restoration  of  Biiseis  (iz.  119,  &c) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour,  (zvi.  49,  &c.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grie£ 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(zviiL   166,  &c.)      Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 

*  thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamenmon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,   (ziz.  155,  &c.)    He  wound- 
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ed  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (zz.  zzL),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks^  (zziL)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patrodus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
m  person  to  bq^  for  it  (zziiL  zziv.)  Achillea 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages. 
(zziL  358,  &C.,  zzL  278,  &c.)  It  is  ezpresely 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (zziv.  36,  &&),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  &U — his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  hmented  by  gods  and  men,  that  hia 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bo- 
ried  in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysbs  had  given  aa 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  prindpel 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  die 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  syn»- 
pathise  with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomeat 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  delight;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  ia 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Later  iradUions,  These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  tenor. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  pUying  the 
phoiminz,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i  e.  the  **  whining,**  into  Achules.  (Pind. 
Nem,  iiL  51,  &&;  Orph.  Atyon.  395  ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813 ;  Stat  AM.  L  269,  &c. ;  ApoUod. 
iiL  13.  §  6,  &C.)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styz,  and  succeeded  with  the  ezception  of  the  anr 
kles,  by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent  MytkoL  iiL 
7;  Stat  AchUL  L  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  ezcept 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sizth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her,  zix.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  Uie  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughten 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  De'idameia,  became 
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mother  of  a  mi,  Pyrrhos  or  Neoptolenma,  by  him. 
The  GreekB  at  last  diacovered  hU  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  an  enibaasy  was  sent  to  Lycomedes, 
who,  though  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achillea, 
yet  albw«l  the  messengers  to  search  his  palace. 
Odysseus  diiooveied  the  young  hero  by  a  stratar 
gem,  and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  aisistr 
ance  to  the  Greeks.  ( Apollod.  L  e. ;  Hygin.  Fob. 
96 ;  Stat.  AiM,  il  200.)  A  different  account  of 
his  stay  in  Scyios  is  given  by  Plutarch  (T^es.  35) 
and  PhilostiatoSb    (Her.  xiz.  3.) 

Reqieeting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aolls,  see  Agambmnon,  Ifhioxnsia. 

Dininff  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
PenthesuEeia,  an  Amazon,  but  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Tlier> 
sites  ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Adiilles  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Smym.  L  669,  && ;  Paosw  v.  11.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Soph.  PhiioaL  445;  Lycoph.  Cku,  999;  Tsetses, 
Potikuau  199.)    He  also  fought  with  Memnon  and 
Troilus.  (Q.  Smym.  ii.  480,  &&;  Hygin.  Fob,  112; 
Viig.  Aen,  i  474,  &c.)    The  accounts  of  his  death 
di&r  veiy  much,  though  aU  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  fiill  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.    Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himself  (Soph.  PkUocL  334 ;  Q.  Smym.  iiL  62 ; 
Hor.  Cbnn.  iv.  6.  3,  &c),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
told. (Hom.  IL  zzi.  278.)   According  to  Hyginus 
{Fob,  107),  Apollo  assumed   the  appeorance  of 
raris  in  kilUng  him,  while  oth^n  say  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  wei^nm  of  Paris  against  Aichil- 
les,  and  thus  caused  hu  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Hector.   (Viig.  Aeiu  vL  57; 
Ov.  MeL  zii.  601,  &c. ;  Hom.  II  xxii  358,  &c) 
Dictys  Cretensis  (iiL  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
AcfaUles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tempted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
88  lus  wife,  if  1^  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
Ina,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.   (Comp. 
Philostr.  Her.  six.  11 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  110 ; 
Dares  Phryg.  34 ;  Q.  Smym.  iii.  50 ;   Tzetz.  ad 
Ljfcopkr.  307.)     His  body  was  rescued  by  Odyfr- 
teus  and  Ajax  the  Telamonian ;  his  armour  was 
promised  by   Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
Greeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  ia- 
kncU  of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  with 
Medeia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Lence 
in  the  Euxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  his  body.  (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
adPnuLNem.  iv.  49;  Paus.  iii.  19.§  11.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.  The  Thessalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle  of  I>odona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
io  Troas.  (Philostr.  Her.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.  (Paus.  vi.  23. 
§  2.)  Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
road  firom  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Paus.  iii  20.  §8),  on 
cape  Sigenm  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  and  other 
places.  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re- 
presented in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bottiger,  Vor 
vttfjemiUde^  iii.  p.  144,  &&;  Museum  Clement.  L  52, 
T.  17 ;  Villa  Borg.  i.  9 ;  Mas.  Nap.  u.  59.)    [L.  S.] 
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ACHILLES  (*AxiAXff^),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  dty  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  vi.  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  acoonnts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  CAx«AAfi)»  T<tru»\  or 
as  Suidas  and  Budocia  call  him  Achilles  Statins, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  &ct, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodoms  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  b^gimung  of  die 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  troth  of  this 
assertion,  as  fiur  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  uhria- 
tian  thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
rmnanoe  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  Mord  Aitvichnn^  k^  KXcrro^rro,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  rehiting  to 
a  firiend  tiie  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  phm  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilla,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodonu,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  ia 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  at 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  stoiy  improbable,  though  their  ar^ 
rangement  and  succession  are  skiUully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
ore  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  contahiing  curious  inform 
mation,  intermpt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  afiairs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  whidi  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  port  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Cracejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544 ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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muiiii,  Leyden,  1640, 8ro.  The  best  and  most  re- 
cent edition  is  by  Fr.  Jaoob«,  Leipzig,  1821,  in 
2  Tola.  Sto.  The  first  Tolame  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
Crucejas,  and  the  sedmd  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8yo. 

Snidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatios,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (vcpl  tripcdpas)^  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratns  (EUrayteyH  tls  rd  *hp6rw 
^aa4fMra)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Mathet.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
mast  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
Yalue.  It  is  printed  in  Petafius,  Uranologia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatios  on  Ety- 
mology,  and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter> 
mine  which  AchiUes  was  their  author.     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diodetian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  296.  (Entrop.  ix.  14,  15 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Oux,  3.9.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
Hwroid,  viiL  3^  [L.  S.] 

ACHIHOE  CAxiph\  or  according  to  Apollo- 
doruB  (ii.  1.  §  4^  Anchinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take ror  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Danans.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippus 
{ap.  iSfopA.  Byz.  i,  «.  IIoXAi^ni),  idso  two  daugh- 
ters, PaUenaea  and  Rhoetea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  ('AxAi^r),  according  to  some  ancient 
^cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Hersdes  (ScuL  Here,  264, 
&c.):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust.  [L.  &] 

ACHMET,  son  of Seirim  fAx^r  vlAs  Xtiptln), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  'Oi^cipoicpcriK^  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Ab(i  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  (OataL  Cod,  Ma- 
tnacTj  BiUioth.  Reg,  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  230,  cod. 
Mocx.,)  and  who  was  bom  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  h.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Pusey,  Chial.  Cod,  Manuacr,  Arab,  BibUaih,  Bodl, 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Ackmet  and  Mohammed^  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet^s  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 
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dence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c  2. 
150,  &C.)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxL  14,  ed.  Franco! 
1624,  fell.)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  firom  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  the  title  **  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  aive 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insomniorum,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Disciplina.^  The 
word  Apomataree  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  fiimous  Albumasar,  or  AbCi  Ma^sbar,  and  Lenn- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  RigalUus,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Onetrocr^ioa  of  Artemidoms, 
Lutet  Paris.  1603,  4to.,  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  Davetdriense,  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  tnuislated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHO'LIUS  held  the  office  of  Magisler  Ad- 
mtsstofwrn  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (b.  c.  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entiUed  Acta,  and 
contuned  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least  (Vopisc.  Aurel,  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Sevema. 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.    [Harpyiab.] 

AClCHCyRIUS  i'AKixiiptos)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  B.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennns  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeoni& 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  1 9. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  fonner  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  **  De  fontibus  vetenim  anc- 
torum  in  enanandis  expeditionibus  a  Qallis  in 
Maoedoniam  susceptis,^  Berol.  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Viig.  Aetu 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servins  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  dtxiScs,  t.  «.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  femily-name  of  the  Manlia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.    (De  leg.  agr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  praetor  urbonus  in 
B.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  bade  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  InB.c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Namia  to 
oppose  Hasdrubel,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  b.  c  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentnlus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ileigetes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  a  c.  199,  bat  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribane  P.  Pordiu  Laeea  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  oTation,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
him.    (Liy.  xxviii.  38,  xxix.  1 — 3«  13,  xxxiL  7.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Acioinus  Fulvianus,  originr 
ally  belonged  to  the  Folna  gens,  but  was  adopted 
into  the  Manlia  gena,  probably  by  the  above-men* 
tioned  Acidinus.  (VelL  Pat.  iL  8.)  He  was 
praetor  &  a  188,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispania 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.  c.  186.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
Buooettor  would  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
subjection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
quence, but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Ldv.xxzvilL 
35,  xzxix.  21,  29.)  In  b.  c.  183  he  was  one  of 
the  ambamadors  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  foond- 
mg  the  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  founded  till  b.  c.  181.  (Liv.  zxziz.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)  He  was  consul  b.  c.  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvins  Flaocus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (F<ut, 
CapHol.;  VelL  Pat  iL  8.)  At  the  election  of 
AcidiniM,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  vintm 
Aoaacm,  egregiumqtte  cteem.    (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  Manlius  (Acidinus),  who  was  quaestor 
in  B.  c.  168  (Liv.  zlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illustrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Liv.  zlii  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  AcmiNUS,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  b.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  AU,  ziL  32.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  Addinus  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  MaiceUus.  (Cic. 
ad  Font.  iv.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  GENS.  The  fiimily-names  of  this 
gens  are  Aviola,  Balbus,  and  Glabrio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
bers of  these  femilies  were  fireqnently  tribunes  of 
the  plebs. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  bom  at  Brizia  (Bresda),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minudus  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  Adlianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  nart 
of  his  property.    (Plin.  Ep,  L  14,  ii.  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  GREGCRIUS  {Vfnry^pm 
'Airb^viws),  a  Gredc  Monk.  a.  d.  1341,  distin- 
guished in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Quietist  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
and  succeeded  Bariaam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreaied.  The  em- 
peror, John  Cantacuxenns,  took  port  (a.  d.  1347) 
with  Paiamaa,  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Adndynus  by  several 
councils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A.  0.  1351.  Remains  of  Adndynus  are,  De 
Btamtia  et  Operatione  Dbi  adveraua  imperitUan 
Grefforii  Palamaey  ^c.  in  '*  Variorum  Pontificum 
ad  Petrum  Gnapheum  Eutychianum  EpistoL^^p.  77, 
Gretser.  4to.  Ingolst  1616,  and  Carmen  lambi- 
cvm  de  HaeretUnu  Pcdamae^  **  Graeciae  Ortho* 
doxae  Scriptoies,*'  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  755,  voL  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACIS  (^Akis),  aococding  to  Grid  (iUef.  ziii. 
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750,  &e.)  a  son  of  Faunas  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  bebved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cydop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rod:.  Hib  blood  gush^  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Ads  or  Adnius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  bv 
the  manner  in  which  the  UtUe  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  (*Aic^i|yc9),  a  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  endo- 
sure  contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  godSb    (Paus.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
FatL  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Viigil 
{Aen,  viiL  425),  and  as  Aiges  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  ('Ajcofviyf),  aoooiding  to  Grid  {Md. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fishennan  in 
Maeonia,  |rho  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  Alter 
landing  at  the  ishind  of  Nazos,  some  of  tne  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautifal  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Nazos.  The  lailon  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigen  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailon,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  w^ 
nved  and  conveyed  back  to  Nazos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  {Fab,  134),  whoie 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writen  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrriienian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp^  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Baeoh  .*  Apd- 
iod.  iii  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACGMINATUS.     [Nicbtas.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  (^AK6mis  or 
'Anorriof ),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acontium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  ( Apol- 
lod.  ill  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  c  v.  'Ak^vtiw.)  [L.  S.] 

ACO'NTIUS  {*Ak6vtu>s),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occadon  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  axmual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  feU  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  utting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  tncrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  **I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius.^  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe^s  father  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  acddent 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden^s 
father,  dedaied  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  iUnesa 
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meant  to  punish  Cydippe  for  her  perjnry.  The 
Duiden  then  explained  the  whole  amir  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  &ther  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  AcontiuB.  This  story  is  idated  by 
Ond  {HmmL  20,  21 ;  oomp.  TnsL  iiL  10.  73) 
and  Aristaenetna  (E^fnti,  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  sevend  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  CallimachuB,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  ^e  title 
CydippOi  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Metanu  1)  of  an 
Athenian  Hermoerates  and  Ctesylla.  (Comp.  Gtkp 
STLLA  and  Bttttmann,  MyOuiog,  ii  p.  1 15.)  [L.  &] 

A'CORIS  r'Aicopis),  lung  of  Kgypt,  entered  in- 
to alh'anee  wim  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artazerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ahipa 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoxas,  b.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egjrpt.  Acoria  collected  a  huge 
army  to  oppose  Uiem,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Cl^brias  gene- 
raL  Chabiias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  compliunt  of  Phamabanis,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egjrpt,  which 
was  not  till  B.  a  373,  Aooris  was  alruidy  dead. 
(Diod.  xy.  2—4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42 ;  Theopom.  ap. 
PkoL  cod.  176.)  SynoelluB  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  (*Aic/wia).  1.  A  dau^ter  of  the 
riTer-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Piosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Heia.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  frran  her. 
(Paus.  iL  17.  §  2.) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Ueia,  Aphrodite, 
PaUas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Pans,  i  1.  §  3,  iL  24. 
§  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Vitruv.  i.  7 ;  Spanheim, 
wi  CttUm.  Hymn  in  Jon.  82.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAEPHEUS  i^iiKptu^\  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  Apollo^  who  was  wo> 
shipped  in  that  pkce,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acmephius  or  Acraephiaeus.  (Staph,  fiys. «.  v. 
'Ajcpcu^ia ;  Pans.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

ACRAQAS  ('Ajcpc^Tos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Ooeanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agriffentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Steph.  Bys.  s. «.  AicfM(7«irr«s.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAQAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,  (xxxiai.  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
Amown  either  when  or  whera  he  was  bom.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
lidered  but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  thiee  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  ishmd  of  Rhodes; 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  femed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  oon- 
sisted  of  cups  with  figures  of  Baochae  and  Centaurs 
giaved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
US  in  inferring  that  Uie  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  hitter  pait  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACRATCyPHORUS  (*Aicparo^pot),  a  sur- 
name  of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  dangnated  as 
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the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phig^eia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viiL  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATCyPOTES  ('Aicparoir^s),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worslupped  in  Mu- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  ap,  Atkat,  iL  y,  39.) 
According  to  Pansanias  (L  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratns,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compar 
nions  of  Dionysus,  who  waa  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.] 

A'CRATUS,  a  fieedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  ▲.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  godsi 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvL  23 ;  oomp.  Dion  Chrys. 
Bkod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Lecrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic  d€  Fin,  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viiL  7*  ext.  3,  from  this  paa- 
saire  of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arion^  which  is 
a  mlse  reading,  instead  of  Norton. 

ACRISIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410.)  Homer 
(IL  xiv.  819)  uses  the  form  *Axpi0'ia$n|.     [L.  S.] 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
giandson  of  Acrisius.  (Ov.  MtL  v.  70.)     [L.  S.] 

ACRI'SIUS  ('Ajc^iof),  a  son  of  Abas,  king  o€ 
Aigos  and  of  Ocaleia.    He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great>giandson  of  Danaus.    His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  hy 
his  fiithe>in-]aw  lobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  hia 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Aigos  for  hinuBeli    An 
oracle  had  declared  that  DamUi,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  vrould  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill   his  giandfiither.     For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  m 
a  brasen  tower.    But  here  she  beotme  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
fether,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  nnde 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zens,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.    Acri- 
sius ordered   mother  and  child   to   be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seripbus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectes. 
(ApoUod.iL2.§l,4.§l;Paus.iL16.§2,25.§6, 
iiL  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fah.  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  ihe  onde  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Pxr8B17&    According  to  the 
Scholiast   on  Euripides  (OretL  1087),  Acrisius 
was  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Stnibo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  ai&irs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.     (Comp. 
Libanius,Orai:voLiiL472,ed.Reiake.)    [L.S.] 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  JS^ia 
Opima.  (See  DioL  of  AnL  p.  893.)  Idvy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut  Horn*  16;  Serv.  ad,  Virg,  Am,  vL 
860;  Liv.  L  10.) 

ACRON  (^AKptw)y  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.    His  exact  date 
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IS  not  known ;  bat,  m  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
contemporary  with  Empedocles,  who  died  tboot 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war,  he  mntt 
hare  lived  in  the  fifth  omtory  before  Christ.  Fran 
Sicily  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  achod  {iffo^tUrnvmr),  It  is  Mid 
that  he  was  in  that  dty  during  the  great  plagne 
(b.  a  430),  and  that  large  fires  for  the  pnrpoce  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
his  direction,  which  proved  of  great  lerrioe  to 
seTerai  of  the  sick.  (Pint  Dels.ei  Otir.  80; 
Oriba&  ^^wqm.  vi.  24,  p.  97;  Aetias,  tetiab. 
ii.  serm.  L  94,  p.  223;  Panl  Aegin.  ii  85, 
p.  406.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thacy- 
dides  (iL  49,  &c),  and,  if  it  is  troe  that  Em- 
pedocles or  Simonkies  (who  died  b.  c.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agiigentum  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  fimiily  tomb^  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
docles however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  eqimlityy  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  folh>wing  sanutic 
epitaph  {T9t0<unuc6v)y  which  it  is  quite  imposnhle 
to  transhte  to  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
the  orifiinal: 
''AjcpoF  iiirfidy  "Atcpmi^  ^hK^aynrrmm  warpAs  dicpou 

Kpihrrci  iqnifafis  iitpos  varpHos  dxpord-nis. 
The  second  fine  was  sometimes  read  dins : 
'AKpordnis  Kopv^s  Ti/iiot  dxpos  Kar4x^ 
Soine  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Simonides.    (Suid.  s.  e.  "hxprnf  ;   Eudoc.  Vkiar^ 
ap.   YiOoison^  Ansoi,  Chr.  L  49 ;  Diog.  Laert 
viiL  65.)    The  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to 
boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatid 
(founded  by  Thesaalus,  the  eon,  and  Polytms,  the 
sott-in-kw  of  Hippocrates,  about  8.0. 400),  dafaned 
Acron  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-GaL  tntrod,  4» 
▼oL  ziv.  p.  683),  though  ihey  did  not  really  exist 
before  Ae  third  century  b.  c.    [Philinus  ;  SsaAr 
noif.]    Pliny  foils  into  this  anachronism.  (H.  N, 
xxix.  4.^    None  of  Acron*s  works  are  now  extant, 
tiumgh  he  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  <m 
Medual  and  Physical  sobjects,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  Eudoda.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  oentory  a.  d.,  but  whoee  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
nee,  and  also,  according  to  lome  critics,  the  adiolia 
which  we  have  on  Persius.    The  fingments  which 
remain  of  the  work  on  Horace^  thonrii  much  muti- 
lated, are  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
the  older  commentators,  Q.  Terentius  Scanrus  and 
others.    They  were  published  fint  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milan,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
been  published  since  in  different  editions ;  perhaps 
the  beat  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabridns,  in  his  ed.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Ldpxig,  1571.    A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
commentaiy  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
is  referred  to  by  the  gnromarian  Charinus.  [A.  A.] 
ACROPOLI'TA,     GEORGIUS      (Fcflj^iot 
^KKpmQhJmiis)y  the  eon  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
stsntinus  Acn^olita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Bysantine  fonuly  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  imperial  fimmy  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  bora  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (lb,  39), 
but  accompanied  his  fother  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  | 
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Nicaea,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatataes  Duces.  There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  itndies  under  Theodoras  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephorus  Blenmida.  {lb.  32.)  The  emperor  em- 
ployed him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  amirs,  and 
Acropolita  ihewed  himself  a  very  diecreet  and 
ikilfiil  negociator.  In  1265  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  aimy  in  the  war  between  Michael,  dee- 
pot  of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
■on  and  soooessor  of  John.  But  he  was  made  pri- 
•oner,  and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palaeologuai  Fteviously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  Iwotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic  Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeobgus  was 
produmed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulaed  the  Latins  ficom  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  baring  discharged  the 
function  of  ambaaaador  at  the  court  of  Constantihe, 
king  of  the  Bulgaiiani,  he  retiied  for  some  years 
from  public  affiurs,  and  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.  But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  impcwtant  negodation.  Michael, 
afiraid  of  a  new  Latin  invadon,  propoied  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Gredi^  and  the  Latin 
Churches ;  and  negociations  ensoed  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXL  Nieolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  ahnost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  ikill  of  Acropolita.  Aeeariyas 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  popo  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  cmperor*s  name  that  that  confession 
of  foith  which  had  been  previoudy  eent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  ofl^  but  not  through  the  foult  of 
Acropolita.  In  1282  Acropolita  was  onoe  more 
lent  to  Bulgaria,  and  diortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  leveral  works :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Bysan- 
tine  empire,  under  the  title  Tipwut^v  ds  4p  oii^if^ti 
Twr  hf  doT«po4S,  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
dty  finmi  the  foreign  yoke.    The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  fiiund  in  the  hbrary  of  Georgius  Cantacnsenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabridns,  B»62.6'raec.voLviL  p.  768.)  The 
firet  edition  of  tliis  woric,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  puMished  by  Theodorus  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  AJlatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  tesct  into  chapters.    It  has  the  title  Ttvpryiov 
Tov  'AapsvoAfrov  rov  fuy^Kov  XayoB^ov  xpovutil 
avyypdipiii  Gwrgii  AcropoUtae,  ma^  Logothetae^ 
HittoriOf  &c.  Pans,  1651.  foL    This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  ''Corpus  Byxantinorum  Scriptorum,** 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xiL     This  chronide  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byiantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost  Acropolita  periiaps  composed  it  with 
the  riewof  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  sdentific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria. 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  Pachymeres 
may  be  coiuidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negociations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  (voL  viL  p.  471)  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Ilepi  rw  thro  lerlffttos 
'  K6(rfiov  irvv  koX  ircpl  rwy  ^wriXtwrwrtav  fUxpi 
dAeifftus  Kwv(rrayTtyoinr^A.M»s.  Geoigius,  or  Ore- 
gorius  Cyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  ''encomium**  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adula- 
tion.  Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita*s  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  iv.  28,  vi  26,  84,  seq.      [W.  P.] 

ACROREITES  {^Axpwptiriis),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Metar 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steplu  Byz.  m.  v. 
*AKfwpt(a,)  [L.  S.] 

ACRO'TATUS  QAKpAneros).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  releaae  from  infamy  all  who  had 
iled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  B.a  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  b.  c  314  against  Agathodes  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentum  he  acted  wiUi  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
which  was  in  b.  c.  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Geomenes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Paus.  i. 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,  2 ;  Plut.  Affis,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  &Ui«r  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymos 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  b.  c  272.  Areus  waa 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  in  b.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  caUb  him  the  son  of  Cleonymua,  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandlather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut.PyrrA,26-28;^ytf,3;Paus.iiL6.§3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (ap.  Aihen,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  ('Arrofa^,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Boris.  (Hom.  IL  zviiL  41 ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7 ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  (^AKToLfv).  ].  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  vras 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (MeL  iii.  206,  &c.) 
and  HyginuB.  (Fab.  181 ;  comp.  Stat  Tieb.  ii.  203.)  | 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  dififerently  stated : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  had 
seen  Artemii  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gaigaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  whidi  form  be 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  MeL 
iii.  155,  &c.;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Callim.  k.  m 
PaUad.  1 10.)  Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
ceUed  her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  usmg  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Baock  320 ;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusalans,  ap.  Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Paor 
sanias  (iz.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  Uie  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rost  when  he  waa  fiuigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Arti^ms 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness. Palaephatus  (s.  v.  Aetaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  hit  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  ofiferod  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2 ;  comp.  Muller,  Orekom, 
p.  348,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Aigos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed.  with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
cany  him  off;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  kiUed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syruuse.  (Plut  AmaL 
Narr.  p.  772 ;  comp.  Pans.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  vi. 
3 ;  Strab.  viii  p.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEUS  ('AxToios).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus  (iii.  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ACTTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  fieed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  ftook 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  for  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
frt>m  king  Attains.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac 
Ann.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet  Ner.  28, 50 ;  Dion 
Cass.lxL  1.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
frt>m  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  pkioes  of  his 
worship.  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  ProperL  p.  434.)      [L.  S.] 

ACTrSANES  CAiCTunMs),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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who  conquered  Egypt  and  goTemed  it  with  justice. 
He  foonded  the  dtj*  of  luunoeoliini  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  waa  raooeeded  Inr 
Mendea,  an  Egyptian.  Diodonia  aaym  that  Actt- 
■anes  eonqoered  £gypt  in  the  reign  of  Amans,  for 
which  we  ong^t  periupa  to  read  Anunods.  At  all 
erenta,  Amaaia,  uie  eontemporaiy  of  Cynu,  cannot 
be  meant.  (Diod.L60;Stzah.ZTi.p.759.) 

ACTIUS.    [ATnua.] 

ACTOR  CAjcTwp).  1.  A  aon  of  Deion  and 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Xnthu*.  He  wu  thus 
a  brother  of  Aateropeia,  Aenetoa,  PhvhKoa,  and 
Cephalna,  and  hnaband  of  Aegina,  &ther  of  Me- 
noetina,  and  grendfitther  of  Patroclns.  (ApoUod. 
i.  9.  §  4, 16,  iii.  10.  §  8;  Find.  OL  ix.  75;  Horn. 
IL  xi.  785,  xvi  U.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Phoihaa  and  Hyimxne,  and  hnshand 
of  MoUone.  He  wu  thus  a  brother  of  Angeaa, 
and  &ther  of  Eorytna  and  Cteatoa.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
7.  S  2 ;  Pana.  r.  1.  f  8,  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

3.  A  oompanion  6i  Aeneas  ( Viig.  Aeiu  ix.  500), 
who  is  prohaUj  the  same  who  in  another  passage 
(xiL  94)  is  called  an  Anmncan,  and  of  whose  eon- 
qoered lanoe  Tnmns  made  a  boast.  This  storj 
aeems  to  have  gi^en  rise  to  the  proTerbial  saying 
"*  Actoria  i^Uom"  (Jut.  ii.  100),  iat  any  poor 
spoil  in  genersL  [L.  &  j 

ACT&RIDES  or  AGTOHION  fAirropfSiif  or 
*ArropW),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 
conseqnentlj  siTen  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
such  a«  Patiodns  (Or.  Md.  xiii.  87S ;  TritL  i.  9. 
29),  Erithos  (Or.  MeL  r.  79 ;  compare  Tiii.  308, 
371),  Eozytos,  and  Cteatos.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  621, 
ziil  185,  zL  750,  xxiii  638.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ACTOHIUS  NASO,  seems  to  haye  writr 
ten  a  life  of  Jnlins  Caeasr,  or  a  history  of  his 
times,  which  is  quoted  by  Snetonins.  {JmL  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  nneertain,  bat  from 
the  way  in  which  he  ia  lefeired  to  by  Snetonins, 
he  would  almost  seem  to  haTe  been  a  oontemporBiy 
of  Caesar. 

ACTUAHIUS  CArroudpiot),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
name  was  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
&ther*8  name  was  Zacharias ;  he  himself  practised 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Aetmarhu^  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
court  upon  physicians.  {Did. ofAtd,^  61  l,b.)  Very 
fittle  is  known  of  the  OTonts  of  his  life,  and 
his  date  is  rather  uncertain,  aa  some  persons  reckon 
him  to  haTe  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
othen  bring  him  down  as  low  aa  the  beginning  of 
the  feurteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  aa  one  of  his  worics 
is  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Raoendytes,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Pslaeologus, 
A.  o.  1281— 1 32&  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocanchus,  whom  he  de- 
scribes (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
upon  an  embassy  to  the  north,  {fit  MetlL  MmU 
Prae£  in  i  iL  pp.  139, 169.) 

One  of  his  woiks  is  entitled,  IIspl  *EMpytuf r  icol 
TlaBmf  tov  Vuxiicov  IIi>«t};iaros,  inl  r^r  icor^  aM 
Aatnit — **  De  Actionibns  et  Affectibns  Spiritus 
Animalis,  ejusque  Nutritione.**  This  is  a  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
which  all  his  reasoning,  says  Fidnd,  seems  to  be 
foonded  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle, Oalen,  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
■object.    The  style  of  this  tact  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attio 
in  it,  which  is  very  rsrely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Greek  writers.  A  tolenUy  full  abstact  of 
it  is  given  by  Baichusen,  Hid.  MetUe.  DiaL  14  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venet  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published.  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  preboe,  by  Jac  Ghmpyl.  A  second  Greek  edir 
tion  appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  tibe 
first  volume  of  his  PAysapi  d  Medial  Graeoi  Mi- 
aores,  BeroL  8vo.  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bemardi  ReUgmiae  Medieo-OritieaB^  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Sdiolia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  Ocpci- 
vwron)  MiMos, «"  De  Methodo  Medendi,**  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  tnmslation,  thoush  Diets  had,  before  hu 
death,  collected  matoials  rar  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Galen 
Da  Dined,  Mnao.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modem  writers,  aa  well 
bartwrians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
sevens!  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocanchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praei  i.  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
transhuion  of  this  work  by  Com.  H.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  oomi^ete  woric,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Phf$.  d  Mai.  Or,  Mnu 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  IIspl  AMryro^cws 
na8£r,  **  De  Morborom  Dignotione,"  and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracta  in  H.  Stephens^s  Diotkmarimm 
Madiemnj  Pisr.  1564,  8va  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  tnmslation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
^  De  Medicamentornm  Compositione.^  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Femel*s  collection  of 
writers  Db  FAribmiy  Venet  1576,  fiiL 

His  other  extant  work  is  11^  OJjp«r,  ^  De 
Urinii,^  in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fuUy  and  distinctly,  and,  thouffh  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which  TheophilusProtospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  modems,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translar 
tion  by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  ai^>eared  in  1519, 
Venet  4to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler^s  woric  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
worics  are  said  by  Choulant  {HimidbuA  dor  Bik- 
ckerkuKde/iir  die  AeUert  Median^  Leipsig,  1841), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris^  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  wo^  are  also  inserted  in  the  Medioae 
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ArtU  Pruuipa  of  H.  Stephens,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Fi«md*8  Hkt.  <f  Pfyrio;  Spiengel,  Hid.  de  la 
M6d,;KBaet^BibUatkM€die,PnuL;  BaitfaiiMii, 
Jlid,  Medic)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ACU'LEO  ooean  as  a  mmame  of  C.  Furiua 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Sdpio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  pecnlatns.  (Liy.  xzzyiiL55.)  Aca- 
leo,  howerer,  seems  not  to  faaTS  been  a  legnlar  fii- 
mfly-name  of  the  Fniia  gens,  bnt  only  a  soiname 
giyen  to  this  person,  of  which  a  limSar  example 
ocean  in  the  Mowing  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  named 
the  sister  of  Helria,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  soipaased  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  neat 
acuteness  of  mind,  but  was  not  distingnished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Lidnios 
Grasses,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oo- 
casion.  The  son  of  Acoleo  was  C.  Visdlios  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Acoleo  was  only  a 
soiname  given  to  the  fiither  from  his  acoteness,  and 
that  his  rail  name  was  C.  Visellios  Vairo  Acoleo. 
(Cic.  <20  Or.  L  43,  ii.  1,  65 ;  BnU.  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  CAittWAMWs),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  liTod  in  the  fifth  centory  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  ^end  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Phaedr.  init ;  Xen.  Memor, 
liL  13.  §  2.)  He  was  the  &ther  of  Eryximachos, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introdoced 
as  one  ofthe  speakers  in  Pkto^Sympoumn.  (Plat. 
Protag.  p.  315,  c. ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collation  of  letters  first  poblished 
by  Leo  Alktios,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
£^auL  Socratu  et  SocraUoorum,  and  again  by  Orel- 
lins,  Lips.  1815.  8to.  ep.  14.  p.  31.     [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILAUS  CAicouaiAaos),  of  Aigos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  lcgographers(.Di(;l  ofAnL  ^6*1  by 
a.),  who  probably  Ured  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
lixth  centory  b.  c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabias 
or  Scabnui,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seyen  Wise  Men.  Soidas  (».  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  firom  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
fiUher  was  said  to  have  dog  up  in  his  own  boose. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  qooted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  transhition  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  tL  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logogiaphen,  he  wrote  m  the  Ionic 
dialect  Plato  is  the  eaiiiest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (J^/mp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  oif  Acosilaus  in  a  later  age,  were 
sporioos.  U,  V.  *ExaraZ9S  MiXifo'ios,  lirrop^oi, 
SvyypcC^.)  The  finogments  of  Acosilaiis  have 
been  poblished  by  Starts,  Gerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824 ;  and  in  the  **  Moseom  Criticom,**  L 
p.  216,  &C.  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACU'TIUS,  tribone  of  the  plebs  &  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribones  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  v.  10 ; 
Dkt.  of  Ant  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  C'ASa),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Maosolos,  Artemisia, 
Idrieosy  and  Pizodaros.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idiiens,  who  soooeeded  Artemisia  in  b.  c. 
351  and  died  b.  c  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  socceeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  bat 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodanis  in  &&  340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  b.  a  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  B.  a  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  soxrendfisied  tnis  place  to 
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him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  aa  lier  son. 
After  tddng  Halicamassos,  Alexander  oommitted 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Airian,  Anak 
L23;  Diod.xvi  42,  74;  Stiab. xiv. pp. 656,  657; 
Plot  Ak*,  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  (*A3aMf  or*A88(uos), 
a  Greek  epignanmatiG  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  JAomMvos  is 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  qpigiam 
in  the  Yat  MS.  {Antk  Gr.  vi.  228);  and  the 
sobjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigmms  agree  with  this  aocoont  of  hia  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  allndes.  (AniJL  Or,  viL  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (^fi(&.G!r.viL  305)  is  inscribed 
'A88a£ov  MiruXi|yii(ov,  and  there  was  a  Mitylcnaeaa 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroJu  IIcpl 
'AyaAfMrawouhf  and  TltpX  AioMirewc.  (Athea 
xiii  p.  606.  A,  XL  p.  471,  f^)  The  time  when  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Reiske^ 
though  on  insoffident  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (Amtk.  Oraec  vi.  228, 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  z.  20 ;  Bmnck,  AmL 
u.  p.  224 ;  Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  831.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ADAMANTEIA.    [Amalthbul] 

ADAMA'NTIUS  CAfafuWm),  an  andent 
physician,  bearing  the  title  oflatro»opkula  (tarpun^ 
A^«r  <ro^0Ti^s,  Socrates,  BisL  Eeelet,  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Did.  of  AwL 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  hia  personal  histoiy, 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  fled  finsm  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expolsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
dty  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  A.  D.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  vras  persoaded  to  embrace  Chrift- 
tianity,  apparently  by  Atticos  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  retomed  to  Alexandria.  (Socmtei, 
/.  &)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  ^vffu/ytfWfjunfmAy  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measoro  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i  Prooem.  p* 
314,  ed.  rrans.)  firom  Polemo^s  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantios,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabridos  (BiblioA.  Graeeoy  roL  ii  p* 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Pladdia,  the  daoghter  of  Theodoaias  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  oon- 
jonction  with  the  Emperor  Honorios.  It  was  first 
poblished  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo.,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8va,  and  afte^ 
wards  in  Chreek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Frandoa,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Seriptoreg  Pi^ 
ognomiM  Vetete^  Gr.  et  Lat,  Altenb.  1780,  Bvo. 
Another  of  his  works,  IIcpl  *AW/u»i',  Do  Vemtih  is 
qooted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Henod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  i.  serm.  3,  c 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Seversl  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  aro  preserved  by  Oriba- 
sios  and  Aetius.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ADEIMANTUS  CASei^arrof).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytos,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battie  of  Arte- 
misiom  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  bat  was  bribed 
by  Thenustodes  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themis* 
todes  with  great  insolence  in  the  ooondl  which 
the  commanden  hdd  before  the  battie  of  Sabmis. 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battie,   but  this 
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by  the  GonnthianB  md  the  other 
GnekB.  (Herod.  tuL  5»  5d,  61,  94  ;  Plut  Tkem, 
11.) 

2.  The  MB  of  Leacoilophidet,  an  Atheniaiii  was 
cne  of  tht  cominaiiden  with  Aldbtadee  in  the  ex- 
pedition agaimt  Andns,  b.  c.  407.  (Xen.  HelL  i 
4.  §21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian genends  after  the  fame  of  Aiginnsae,  n.  c. 
406;  and  oonsnoed  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegoe- 
poCnni,  B,  c  405,  wliere  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
maaden,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  priranen  who  was  not 

St  to  death,  becanse  he  had  opposed  the  deoee 
'  cutting  off  the  light  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians wbo  might  be  tidcen  in  the  battle.  He  was 
aoeosed  hy  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
was  afterwards  impear hed  by  Conon.  {Xea,HelLl 
7.il,iLl.§30-32;FlBiis.iT.17.§2,x.9.§5;Dem. 
de/itU.  Itff.  p.  401.;  Lya.  cAle.  m.  143,21.) 
Anstophanes  speaks  of  Adeummtos  in  toe  **Fn^** 
(1613),  iHiich  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wiihed  for ;  and  he  alio 
caQs  him,  apparently  ont  of  jest,  the  son  of  lioaoo- 
lopfaua,  that  IS,  ''White  Crest''  In  the  ^Prota- 
gotas**  of  Plato,  Adeimantas  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  tX 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  neqnently  men- 
tioned by  the  hitter.  {ApoL  Soer,  pu  34,  a.,  ^ 
it9».iL  pu367,e.p.548,d.e.)     * 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
offered  to  Idll  Aiminitis  if  the  Romans  would  send 
him  poison  for  the  pcopose ;  but  Tiberias  declined 
the  oflEer.    (Tac  Aim.  ii.  88.) 

ADHEBBAL  QArdfiSas).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
mttuunmtA/w  in  the  fiist  PmucwaT,  who  was  pboed 
o?«r  Diepsna,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
eonral  P.  Ckodios  in  a  sefr-fight  off  Drepana,  B.  c. 
249.  (Polyb.  L  49—52;  Diod.  SeL  zziT.) 

2.  A  CBTthaginian  commander  mider  Mago  in 
the  second  Pnme  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sefr- 
fight  off  Caiteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  B.C. 
206.    (liT.  zzTiiL  30.) 

3.  Tne  son  of  Midpsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
msoB,  had  the  kingdom  of  Nun^ia  left  to  him  by 
his  fi^ther  in  conjmietion  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
and  Jngartha,B.c.  118.  After  the  mnider  of  his 
brother  by  Jngortha,  Adhobal  fled  to  Rome  and 
was  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  n.  c.  117.  But  Adherbsl  was  again 
■tripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jngortha  and  be- 
sieged in  Cirta,  where  he  was  tnadieroiialy  killed 
by  Jngortha  in  n.  c*  112,  although  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(SaU.  Jug,  5,  13, 14,  24,  25,  26;  Liv.  JB^.  63; 
Died.  Eac  xzxit.  p.  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADIATORIX  (*A3i«rtfpi(),  son  of  a  tetmrch 
in  Galatia,  belonged  to  Antonyms  party,  and  killed 
an  the  Romans  in  Hersdeia  shortly  before  the 
batUe  of  ActionL  After  this  batde  he  was  led  as 
prisoner  in  the  tanmi^  of  Aogostns,  and  pat  to 
death  with  his  yonnger  son.  His  elder  son, 
Dytentas,  was  sabseqnently  made  priest  of  the 
odebrated  goddess  in  Comana.  fStiab.ziL  ppb543, 
558,  559 ;  Cic.  Af  iiVim.  iL  12.) 

ADHERE  QAi/n^).  1.  A  dangter  of  Oceanos 
and  Thetys  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  3491  whom  Hyginos 
in  the  prefoce  to  his  febles  cbIIb  Admeto  and  a 
daaghler  crif  Pontns  and  Thahssa. 

2L  a  daughter  of  Earystheos  and  Antimache  or 
Admete.  Hersdes  was  obliged  by  her  fether  to 
fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which  was  worn 
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by  Hippolvte,  qneen  of  the  Amaxons.  ( Apollod.  ii 
5.  f9.)  AixoiiUDg  to  Tsetses  (<M<Z^W9Nbr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Hendea  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  ( Athen.  zt.  p.  447 ),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Aigos,  bat  fled  with  ue  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samoa.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Aigives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  bat  the  entennise  did  not 
Boooeed,  for  the  shi^  when  laden  with  the  image 
coold  not  be  made  to  more.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Hamians  foand  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  bat  Admeto  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samoa.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebnted  an  annoal  festival 
caDod  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  inTontion 
of  the  Argires,  by  which  ther  intended  to  prove 
that  the  wocship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  m  Samoa.  [L.  &] 

AOME^US  f  A^^nretX  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
foonder  and  king  of  Phene  in  Thessaly,  and  oi 
Peridymene  oraymeneu  (ApoUod.  L  8.  f  2, 9.  §  14.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Galytlonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Aigonants.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  16 ;  Hy- 
ffin.  Fab,  14. 173.)  When  he  had  sacceeded  his 
nither  as  king  of  Phene,  he  saed  for  the  hand  of 
Aloestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promiied  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  shoold  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  peifonned  by  the  assistance  of  ApoUo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  oat  of 
attachment  to  him  (SchoL  ad  Bktr^  Aleut,  2 ; 
Callim.  L  m  ApolL  46,  &&),  or  according  to  othera 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cydops.  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
I  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  ofiiar  a  samfice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  nomber  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  hunp.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moizae  to  srsnt  to  Admetus  delivenmoe  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Aloestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Hersdes,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  L  9.  S  15 ;  com- 
pare ALCB8TI&)  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  C^/iirros),  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistodes,  who,  when  so- 
pieme  at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flyiqg  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
hun  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Gorcyra  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  bat 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  bat 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solenm  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossisns,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection;  according  to  another  account  in 
Platardi,  he  him— if,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  aflbrding  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  conmiissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistodes 
safely  to  Pydna  on  lus  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  i  136, 137;  Plut  7%em.  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ADME'TUS  f A^MifTOf),   a   Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
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oentmy  after  ChriBt.  One  line  of  hii  is  preMirved 
by  Lndan.  {Demaiuuj  44 ;  Brunck,  AnaL  iil  p. 
21.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ADCXNEUS  QASwt6s).  1.  A  snniame  of 
BaochuB,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Anson.  JE^>iffr,  xziz. 

2.  AdoneoB  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (Plant  Menaeeh,  i.  2.  35  ;  CatolL 
rxix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ADCyNIS  ("AStiffis),  aooording  to  Apollodonu 
^iii.  14.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord- 
ing to  Hedod  {ap,  ApoUod*  iil  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  {a^.  ApoUod,  I.  a)  a  son  (^ 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrfaa.)    The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:    Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  fiither.     With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  &ther*s  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
pnyed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisibie.    They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changM  her  into  a  tree 
called  tryoipva.    After  the  bpse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  wu  bom.    Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  in&nt, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.     The  case  was  brou^t  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declsuring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
bimseli^  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.     Adonia  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  alM>  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he   had   controul      After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  &r  the  story 
of  Adonis  waa  related  by  Panyasis.    Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginns  {Fah.  58, 164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  pumshed  with  the  love  for  her  fiither, 
because  her  mother  Cenchxeis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.    &nyma  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  &ther  split  it  vrith  his 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  some  aocounte  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet,  Aitrwi,  ii.  7.)    Ovid 
(Met.  X.  300,  ic.\  adds  the  fbllovring  features : 
Myrrha^s  love  of  ner  fiither  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  lum  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  i.  e.  vrith  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.    Adonis  grew  np  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
ito  fury.    According   to   some   traditiona   Ares 
(Mars),  or,  aooording  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg,  EoL  x.  18 ;  Ptolem.  Hephaett.  i  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)     A  third  story  related  that  Dionysos 
carried  off  Adonis.   (Phanodea  op.  Pbd,  Sgmpot, 
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iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  vras  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  mrinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  winch 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Yariooa  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginus 
{Poet.  AUron.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (/df^  xv.), 
Bion  (Idyll,  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  (839,  &c.)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Area  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapus. 
(Schol.  ad  Apolicn,  Bkod,  I  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Golgos  and  Beroe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  TheocnL  xv. 
100;  Nonni  Dum^,  xlL  155.)  On  his  death 
Adonis  vras  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  waa  aUowed  to  spend  six  montha 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orpk,  kyam.  55.  10.; 

The  worship  of  Adonisy  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  ds  dea  Sjfr,  c.  6.)  Thence  it 
vras  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poete  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the 
fructifying  priffisiple  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appeara 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  ite  revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  world. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  (*A8«r(a)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  pkces.       [L.  S.] 

ADRANUS  (  ASpoi^s),  a  Sidlian  divinity  who 
was  wondiipped  in  all  the  ishuid,  but  especially  at 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  linoL 
12;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  (t,  e.  llaKucoi) 
represente  the  god  as  the  fiuher  of  the  Palid. 
According  to  Aelian  (HiiL  Anim,  xi.  20),  about 
1000  saoed  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranos 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as 
a  personificatbn  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general. 
(Bochart,  Geograph,  Saeroy  p.  530.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaens,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phiastus,  entitled  inpi  *H0£y,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  vrith  Schweighauser*s 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  CMpierrwi).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infimt  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dio- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (ApoUod.  i  1. 
§  6 ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Joo.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iii.  ld%  &c)  relates  that  she  save 
to  the  infimt  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (cr^a^)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zens  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe.  (Spanh.  ad 
Camm,Le,) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  bj 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopus  (Strah.  xiiL  p.  588),  and  by  others  firam 
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t&e  ftsA  MfidEtfvcv,  aficording  to  wliich  it  would 
■gnify  the  goddett  vlioin  none  am  escape.  (Valo- 
ken.  ad  Herod,  in.  400  C^.  S.] 

ADIt.\STI'NE.  [Adkastub.] 
ADRASTUS  CAa^xMrrot),  a  son  of  Taku, 
king  of  Aigoe,  and  of  Lyumache.  ( Apollod.  L  9. 
f  13.)  Pauwiias  (iL  6.  §  3)  calla  his  mother 
LytiniiBBM,  and  Hyginns  {Fob.  69)  Enrynome. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Ewip,  PAom,  423.)  During  a 
fend  between  the  moct  powerfol  hoiuea  in  Aigos, 
Talaaa  waa  ilun  by  Amphiaiaua,  and  Adractos 
being  ezpdied  from  his  dominiona  fled  to  Polybns, 
then  kii^  of  Sicyon.  When  Pol3rbiiB  died  with- 
oBt  heirs,  Adsastos  nooeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicyon,  and  daring  hia  reign  he  is  said  to  have 
iaatitntcd  the  Nemean  games.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  572 ; 
Find.  Nem.  iz.  30,  &c. ;  Herod,  v.  67 ;  Pans.  iL 
(.  f  20  Afkerwaids,  howerer,  Adrastna  became 
neoncuBd  to  Amphiannu,  gaye  him  hia  sister  Eri- 
phyla  in  marriage,  and  retonied  to  his  kingdom  of 
A^sl  Daring  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydeos  of  Calydon  and  Polynicea  of 
Thebea,  both  fogitiyes  firom  their  native  coantries, 
met  at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastos,  and 
came  to  words  and  frnn  words  to  blows.  On 
hesring  the  noise,  Adrastna  hastened  to  them  and 
aepanted  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
neogniaed  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
bin  by  an  orade  aa  the  fntnre  hnsbands  of  two 
•f  hia  dan^tera  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
die  %nre  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
fian,  and  the  onde  was,  that  one  of  his  daoghten 
wia  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adraa- 
tos  therefore  gave  his  danghter  Deipyle  to  Tydeos, 
nd  Aigeia  to  Polynicea,  and  at  die  same  time 
praanaed  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his 
own  ooontry.  Adiastna  now  prepared  for  war 
Msinst  Thebea,  although  Amphianns  foretold  that 
aB  who  shoold  engage  in  it  shoold  perish,  with 
the  eaoeption  of  Adiastos.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  f  1, 
ke^i  Hygin.  FtA.  69,  70.) 

Thna  anoe  the  oelebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven 
acainat  Thebes,"  in  which  Adraatns  was  joined  by 
mx  other  heroes,  Tix.  Pdynices,  Tydens,  Amphia- 
noa,  Gaponens,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeaa. 
Tnstrad  of  Tydens  and  Polynioes  other  legends 
mentioii  Eteodoa  and  Meeisteos.  This  war  ended 
aa  onfovtnnately  aa  Amphiaraos  had  predicted, 
and  Adrastna  alone  waa  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
hia  horse  Aieion,  the  gift  of  Heradea.  (Horn.  IL 
noL  346,  Ac  ;  Paoa.  viH.  25.  §5 ;  ApoUod.  iii 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  lefosing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  six  heroea  to  be  boifed,  Adraatns  went  to 
Athena  and  implored  the  aaaistanoe  of  the  Athe- 
niana.  Theaens  was  penmaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebea ;  he  took  the  dty  and 
ddiveted  np  the  bodiea  <^  the  follen  heroea  to 
their  friends  for  boriaL  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  1 ; 
PtaiL  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  jean  after  this  Adrastos  persuaded  the 
seven  sons  of  the  heroea,  who  had  &Uen  in  the 
war  i^gpinst  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  npon 
tiat  dty,  and  Amphiazaos  now  dedared  that  the 
goda  ap|iro%ed  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
soeceH^  (Pftna.  ix.  9.  §  2;  ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
Tina  war  ia  odebrated  in  andent  stoiy  aa  the  war 
of  the  Epigoni  (*E(rfye»oi).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
used  to  die  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  ita 
iahafaitaata  hod  left  the  dty  on  the  advice  of 
rnedaa.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  2<-4 ;  Herod,  v.  61 ; 
Sink  vii  pu  325.)     The  only  Argive  hero  that 
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faU  in  thia  war,  waa  Aegialena,  the  aon  of  Adna- 
tus.  After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [ABftAarnA],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  wdghed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megan  and  was  buried  there.  (Pans.  i.  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megan  (Pans.  L  c),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  cdebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wan  against  Thebes  have  ftimished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  weU  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Pane.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  worics  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  i&out  Adcaatus  are  mentioned 
in  Pauaanias.   (iii.  18.  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  fomale  patronymic  Adraatine 
waa  fonned.    {Horn.  IL  v.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  C'ASpeurros),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian  king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  kiUed 
his  brother,  and  waa  in  consequence  expeUed  by 
his  fiither  and  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  lecdved  him  kindly.  After 
Bome  time  he  was  sent  out  aa  guardian  of  Atya, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boor  which  had  made  great  havoc 
aU  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  waa  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  aa 
he  saw  in  this  aoddent  the  wiU  of  the  gods  and 
the  ftdfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  kiUed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.  I  35—45.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  CAipwnos)j  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  Uved  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  anangement  of  AristotleV  writings  and  hia 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Proa- 
JhL  mvuL  i&.  Pl^,%  and  by  AchiUea  Tatiua 
(p.  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  alao  quoted  by  Porphyry  (pk  270,  m 
Harmomea  PtoUmaei%  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
goriea  of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
oome  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  ircpl 
'Apfwmiukf^  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.    [Haorianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  CA3puD^r),  a  Greek  riietoridan 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperon  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  oelebreted  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtuned  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment doea  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard;  Herodes  dedaied  that  the  unfinished 
speedies  of  his  sdiolar  were  **  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,**  and  Adrianns  showed  his  gntitude  by  a 
fhnenl  ontion  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivaUed  one 
another  in  their  seal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianns 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Hia  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  wd^ty  lie  ^oadietif  ypdiAfuera^ 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoao- 
phy.  A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostretus  of  his 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianns  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  dify^iora  icrfpstw,  bat 
his  pupola  wen  not  content  with  weapons  of 
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ridkiile.  The  Tiut  of  M.  Antonimu  to  Atlieni 
made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianua,  whom  be 
inrited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  hi*  friendahip: 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  aet  the  theaia  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
nimu he  became  the  private  seoetaiy  of  Commodna. 
Hit  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  ei^tieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  tme 
that  Commodus  (who  waa  aaianinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  hia  death-bed, 
which  he  is  lepresented  as  kissing  with  deront 
earnestness  in  nis  last  moments.  ^Philostr.  VU, 
Adrian, ;  Suidas,  s.  o.  *A9puu4s.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Snidas  three  declamations 
only  are  extant.  These  haye  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allatins  in  the  Eaioerpta  Varia  GroMo/nim  So- 
pkutamm  ae  Rhetorieomm^  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Walz  in  the  first  volmnd  of  the  Rkdom  GraiBeiy 
1832  FB  J  1 

ADRIA'NUS  ('AS^Moi^f ),  a  Greek  po(^  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whidi  was  called  *AXt{ay8pi^.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (StepK  Bys. 
f. «.  2^r€ia),  but  we  possess  only  a  firament  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  AoTpaia.) 
Suidfui  (s.  V,  *A^te»6s)  mentions  among  other 
poems  oi  Anianns  one  called  'AX^^eof^puU^  and 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adruumsy  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Airianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  AUkmdL  der  BerUn. 
Ahademie,  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA^US  (*A3piaWf )  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Inagoge  Saeramm  Liierarumj  re- 
commended by  Photins  (No.  2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Oriiici  Sacn.f[A.  Lend.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SIUS  (*A3o]^m),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  aimy  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  whidi  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phiygia, 
and  was  made  satrep  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested.  (viL  4.  §l,&c.,  viii.  6.§  7.) 

AEA.    [Gaxa.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  waa  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  isbmd  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Val.  Flacc  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

A£'ACES(AiaKi7s).  1.  The  &ther  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod.  iiL  39, 139,  vL  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  ^e  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  lontans 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  n.  c.  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Hamians  to 
abandon  the  other  lonians  in  the  sea-fig^t  between 
the  Persians  and  lonians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  b.  c.  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (AioucfSiis),  a  patronymic  fix)m 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Ov.  Mei,  xi.  227,  &&,  xiL  365;  Hom. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Md.  viii.  4 ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achillea,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Hom.  //.  xL  805;  Viig.  Aen,  i.  99);  and 
Pyrriius,  the  great-grandson  of  Aeacus.  (Viig. 
Aem.  iil  296.)  [L.  S.] 
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AEACIDES  (AloKtSiff),  the  son  of  Aiymbas^ 
king  of  Epims,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  lus  cousin  Alexander,  who  waa  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacidea  manied  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharaalua,  by  whom  he 
had  die  celebiated  Pyzriraa  and  two  daog^teis, 
De'i'dameia  and  Tro'iaa.  In  B.C.  317  he  asisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  dd,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  fbUowipff  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Caasander ;  bat  tiie  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeaddes,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyirhus,  who  waa  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destne- 
tion  by  some  fidthful  servanta.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirota  racallad  Aea- 
ddes in  B.  c.  313 ;  Casnnder  immediately  sent  an 
aimy  against  him  under  Philip,  who  eonqoered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  tiie  last  of 
which  he  waa  killed.  (Pans.  L  11;  Diod.xix.ll, 
36,74;  Plut. /yrjl.  L  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (AXbkos),  a  son  of  Zens  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Angina  had  been  canied  by  Zeua  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwazds  called  AeginiL  (ApoUod* 
iii.  12.  §  6;  Hygm.  Fab.  52 ;  Pans,  ii  29.  § 
2 ;  comp.  Nonn.  DionyBi  vi.  212 ;  Ov.  MeL  vL 
113,  vii.  472,  &C.)  According  to  some  ao- 
oounta  Aeacus  waa  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Emvptt. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  bom,  Angina  waa  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (itApfoiKts) 
of  the  ishmd  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grew  up  out 
of  the  earth.  (Hes.  i^W^m.  67,  ed.Gdttlii)g;  Apol- 
lod.iiL12.§6;  Pans^iLcL)  Ovid (ilfet.  vii  520; 
oomp.  Hygin.  Fab.  52 ;  Stiab.  viiL  pu  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  timeof  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacua,  Hera,  jealoua  of 
Angina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  bj  sending  a  fdagne  or  a  fiiaiinl  dn^on  into 
it,  by  which  neariy  all  ita  inhabitanta  were  carried 
ofi^  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
MUlkr  justly  remarks  (AeffmeUoa)^  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  firam  Phth^tisy  the  seat  of  the  Mynni- 
dones,  and  from  PhUus  on  the  Asopua.  Aeacua 
while  he  reigned  in  Angina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  fior  his  justice  and  piety,  and  waa  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  djsputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselvea. 
(Pind.  liA.  viii.  48,  &c ;  Paus.  L  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  fiivourite  with  the  latter,  thai,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61;  ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
dedared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeaoeum,  which  was  a  square  place  endoaed  by 
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walk  of  wldte  maiUe.    Aeacus  wis  believed  in 
later  times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
ncred  endoaire.  (Plus.  ii.  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre- 
eerred  in  Pindar  (OL  viii.  39,  &c.)  relates  that 
ApoUo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacns  as  their  assistant 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.    When  the  woik 
was  completed,  three  dragons  mshed  against  the 
wAll,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  parts  ci  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  Ibroed  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  boilt  by  Aeacns.    Hereupon  ApoUo  pn>- 
pheoed  that  Troy  would  fiUl  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeadds.     Aeacns  was  also  belieyed  by  the 
Aeoinetans  to  have  snrronnded  their  island  with 
high  dtfib  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Paus.  ii.29. 
§  5.)    Seyenl  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
story  of  Aeacns  are  mentianed  by  Ovid.  (Met  vii. 
506,  &&,  ix.  436,  &c.)    By  Endeis  Aeacns  had 
two  sons,  Telamon  and  Pelens,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  son,  Phocns,  whom  he   prdSerred  to  the  two 
others,  who  oontriyed  to  kill  Phocns  during  a 
contest,  and  then  fled  ficom  their  natiye  isliuuL 
[Pblxus  ;  TsLAMON.]    Afier  his  death  Aeacns 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Or. 
MtL  ziiL  25 ;  Hor.  Ckarm,  iL  13. 22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  (Chrff,  p.  523 ;  compare  Apclog.  p. 
41 ;  Isoent  Eutg.  5)  e^edally  fat  the  shades  of 
Europeans.    In  worics  of  art  he  was  repreiented 
bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  12.  §  6;  Pind.  Idkm,  viiL  47,  &&)    Aeacns 
had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Pta8.n.29.  §6;  He8ych.s.v.;  ScholaiPlsii. 
A^eai.  xiiL  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
him  as  the  tutdaxy  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
Nem.  viiL  22.)  [L.  &] 

AEAEA  (Aiola).  1.  A  surname  of  Medeia, 
derived  fimn  Aea,  the  country  where  her  fiUher 
Aeetea  ruled.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iiL  1135.) 

2.  A  sunuune  of  Ciroe,  the  rister  of  Aeetesn 
(Horn.  Oi.  ix.  32;  Apollon.  Rhod.  It.  559;  Virg. 
Aen,  iii  386.)  Her  son  Telegonns  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.  (uleoeMC,  Proper! 
ii.  2a  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calypso,  who  was  belieTed  to 
have  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sidly.  (Pomp. 
Mda,  iL  7;  Propert  iiL  10.  31.)         [L.  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (Ma^iJ^).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
Lampeaens,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Arehedice  in  maniage.  (Thuc.  vL  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  poets  iriio  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  HelivedinthetimeoftheaecondPtQlemy. 
(Schd.  orf  HtpkauL  p^  32,  93,  ed.  Paw.^ 

AEBU^IA  OENS,  contained  two  fiunilies,  the 
names  of  which  are  Cuius  and  Elva.  The  for- 
mer was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician;  but  the 
gens  was  originally  patridan.  Cbmabm  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  £unily-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Postumus  Aebntius  Elva,  who  was 
eonsnl  in  B.  a  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
in  the  eariy  ages,  bat  from  the  time  ^  the  above- 
mentioned  Aebntius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  curule  office  till  the  praetorship  of  M. 
Aebntius  Elva  in  B.  c.  1 76. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  fimnly  P.  Aebntius 
belonged,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
of  the  Bawhanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  senate  in  consequence,  b.  c  186.  (lav.  zxxix. 
9, 11, 19.) 

A£D£'SIA(Ai8€(rla),a  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fiftii  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  rehition  of  Syria- 
nns  and  the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation (^  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  stndy  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  emeciaUy  by  Produs,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrotned  by  Syrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  nmeral  omtion  was  pronounced  by 
Damascins,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verwa.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monius  and  Heliodorus,  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Damascins, 
ap.PkaL  cod. 242,  p.  341, b.  ed. Bekker.) 

AEDrSIUS  ijMtnos},  a  Cappadodan,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perfai^s  more  conectiy  an  Eclectic 
philoeopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
mend  and  most  distinguished  disdple  of  lambUchus. 
After  the  death  of  hu  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedeuus  fearing  the  real  or 
fended  nostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan- 
tino to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
orade  in  hexameter  verM  represented  a  pastoral 
life  aa  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disdples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fisaxs  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compeUed  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settied  at  Pergamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pajnls  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  aooesnon 
of  tiie  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  inrited 
Aedeuus  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  tiie 
task,  two  of  his  most  learxKBd  disuses,  Chrysanthes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunap.  Vii*  Aedet,)    [B.  J.] 

AEDON  ('AnSiJy).  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
rens  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  {CkL  xix. 
517,  &&)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Enrious  o£ 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe^s  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  flanging  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  &  poet  as  Aedon*8 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fixm,  p.  138,  ed.  Sturz ;  Apollod.  iiL 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  liberalis  (c.  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Pdytechnns,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Erie  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  recdve  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prise.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  &ther,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  mviahed  her, 
dressed  her  in  skve's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fiite,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisten  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itya,  whom  they  ]daoed  before  him 
in  a  dish.     Aedon  fled  with  Chelidonis  to  her 
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fiither,  who,  when  PolytechnaB  came  in  pnnoit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  bound,  tmeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  suffsrings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
&ther  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  s^nedlow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
seems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etmologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  dius  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEETES  or  AEE^A  (Alifnys).  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseii.  ( ApoUod.  L  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tkeog, 
957.)  Accordmg  to  others  his  mother^s  name  wu 
Persa  (Hygin.  Pra^.  p.  14,  ed.  Staveien),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  ziiL  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
Le.;  Apollod.  L  &  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Ooeanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chaldope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Theog.  960.;  ApoDod.  I  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  28.)    Compare  Absyrtus,  Ar- 

GONAUTAB,  JaSON,  and  MXDRIA.  [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEE^IAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ot.  Met.  Yii.  9,  296,  Heroid.  vL  103  ;  Val.  Fhuc. 
viii-  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGA  (Afyri)^  according  to  Hyginus  {Poet. 
Astr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helioe  nursed  the  in&nt  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capelhu  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  A^  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infimt  2^us  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazriing 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  cono«d  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
aocordinffly  confined  in  a  care  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oncle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  difiSerent  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemems  and  others.  (Eiatosth.  Oatast. 
13 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant  Instit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  dear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  ol^,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  dtZ|,  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat  Phaen. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  belieyed  to  have  suckled  the  infiuit  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Idder^e  Unpnmg 
tmd  BediutMng  der  SUmwrnen,  ^  309  ;  Bottiger, 
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Amaltkea,  L  p.  16,  &c ;  Creoser,  ^gmboL  iv.  p. 
458  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEON  (AV^)»  a  wm  of  Uranus  by- 
Gaea.     A^gaeon   aJKl  his  brothers  C^yges  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Theqg.  502,  &c),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  aims  (^frar^yx«pcf )  and 
fifty  heads.    (Apollod.  L  1.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Theop.  149, 
&c.)     Most  writers  mention  the  third   Ursnid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aesaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  i. 
403,  &c),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon^ 
but  the  gods  Briareus.    On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 

iHom.    IL  L   398,  &c)     According  to  Hedod 
Tkeoff.  154,  &c   617,  &c),  Aegaeon  and  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  firom  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depUi  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.    On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.     The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titsns  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  snd  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thntt 
the  Titans  into  Tartams  and  phoed  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  aoooiding  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  7*keqg. 
617,  &C.   815,  &c.)    According  to  a  legend  in 
Pansanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  ii  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  diosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudsed  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  ScholiaBt 
on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.    Ovid  (MeL 
il  10)  and  Philostratus  (  FdL  ApoUon.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Viigil 
(Aen.  X.  565)  reckons   him  among  the  gianta 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachus  {Hymm. 
in  DeL  141,  &c.),  r^jarding  him  in  the  same  lig^t, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.    The  Scholiast  oa 
Theocritus  {Idj^  l  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cydope.    The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extrsr 
ordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  aooounts  about  them.  [L.  S.] 
AEGAEUS  {JJrfeSo5\   a  surname  of  Posd- 
don,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hilL  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405 ;  Viig.  ^«ii.iii.  74,  where 
Servius  enoneonsly  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (Alycf^f),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegens,  and  especially  used  to  dedgnate  Theseus. 
(Horn.  II  i.  265 ;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  il  67  ; 
compare  Arobus.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGE'RIA  or  EGEHIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  fonns  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  L  19;  VaL  Max.  i  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  fivm  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv.  i.  21.)  The  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  oat  two  distinct  phices 
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aaered  to  Aegeria,  one  near  Arida  (Viig.  Amt.  vii 

761,  &&:  Ond,  FuL  iii  26S,  &&;   Stnb.  r. 

p.  239 ;  Pint  iVwn.  4;  Lactant.  L  2*2.  §  1),  and 

the  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  ihe  Porta 

Capena,  in  the  TiUey  now  called  CapareUa,  where 

the  laored  ihield  had  &llen  from  heaven,  and 

where  Nnma  was  likewise  hefieved  to  hare  had 

interriews  with  his  heloTed  Camena.  (Pint.  Num. 

13  ;  Jqt.  iiL  12.)      Orid  {Met.  xy.  431,  &c. ; 

compaxe  Strah.  /.  c^  relates  that,  after  the  death 

of  Nuna,  Aegeiia  fled  into  the  shady  groTe  in  the 

Tale  of  Azida,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  himen- 

tations  the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 

brooght  thither  from  Tanris  by  Otesteo,  or,  ao- 

cordnig  to  others,  by  Hippolytos.    Viigil  {Aen, 

Tii.  761)    makes    Uippolytns  and  A^peria   the 

parents  of  Yirbina,  who  was  nndonbtedly  a  natiTe 

Italian  hero.    This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 

Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 

combined  with  a  purely  Italian  worship.    Aegeria 

was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  ahio  as 

the  giver  of  lile,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 

pr^nant  women.  (Pestns,  s.  v.  EgerioB;  compare 

Wagner,  Comm^niaiio  d»  EgerioB  fomU  et  speou 

eautpie  situ,  Marburg,  1824 ;  Hartnng,  Dm  Rdig. 

derRomer,  iL  p.203,  &c  and  213,  dec)      [L.&] 

AEOESTUS.     [ACB8TE&] 

AEOEUS  (Afyc^r).  1.  According  to  some 
aocDonts  a  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athena,  and 
of  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 
Phcmius,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Pandion.  (Pans,  l  5.  §  3,  &c.  ;  SchoL  ad 
I^feophr,  494  ;  Apollod.  liL  1 5.  §  6.)  Pandion 
had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Metionids,  but  Aegeus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  PaUaa,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegeus  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.  A^^eus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §6,&c)  He  ascrib- 
ed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Apnrodite,  and 
in  order  to  condliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athens.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  (Pint  Thet.  3; 
Apollod.  iii.  15.  §7;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
formed of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
fieated  the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  PaUas,  who 
claiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
inv  upon  Aegeus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exdnde  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Fht  Ties.  13.)  Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
floon  after.  His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
manner :  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  &tiier  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  fiither,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rock  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  blade  sail, 
thon|^  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
•elf  mto  the  sea,  which  aooordinff  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  ue  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.  (Pint  The$.  22;  Died.  iv.  61; 
Paoa.  L  22.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  jPa6. 43;  Serr.adAem.m. 
74.)  Mede^  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
some  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  firom  Coiinth 
to  Colchis,  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 
Hedtts,  by  Aegeus.   (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.^     A«geus  was  one  of   the  ^n^rmic 
heroes  or  Attica ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 

SAegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Pans.  L  5. 
I  2.)  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paos.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Pans.  L  5.  §  2, 
X.10.§1.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Then.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aege'ids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  There 
is  only  this  diflerence  in  the  accounts,  that,  ao* 
cording  to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Gadmean  colomsts  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  Aege'ids 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
iyJL  V.  101;  latk.  vii.  18,  ftc,  with  the  Schol) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  A«geus.  (Pans. 
iiL  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGPALE  or  AEQIALEIA  (JJydKn  w 
AiytiXua),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  A^paleus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Houl 
IL  V.  412;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §6,  9.  §  13.)  She  waa 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Eustath,  adllT.  n.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  tne  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  fiv  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (SchoL  ad  Lgeopkr.  610;  Ov. 
Met,  xiv.  476,  &c)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensb 
(vL  2),  Aesiale,  like  Clytemnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Aims  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
{Ibu,  349)  she  is  described  aa  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEOrALEUS  (AfyioXffiJs).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Demoanassa.  (Apollod. 
\.  9.  §  13 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  tnat  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  3;  Pans.  ix.  5.§  7; 
compare  Adra8TU&)  He  waa  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaiis,  and  it  waa  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there,  (raus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Ooeanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  ita  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Apollod.  iL  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  <^  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Pans.  ii.  5.  §  5,  vii.  I.  f  1.) 

3b  A  son  df  Aeetes.   [Ab8TRTU&]     [L.  S.] 

AEGI'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 
under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457—461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Ganl,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
aa  their  lung,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric. 
Four  years  afterwards,  (^deric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidins  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  his  death.  (Gr^gor.  Tn- 
ron.  iL  12.) 
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AEOIDU'CHOS  or  AEOrOCHOS  {AlyJiov- 
Xos  or  AfyioxofXa  fluiiame  of  Zens,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  texror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  IL  l  202,  iL  157) 
375,  &c ;  Find.  Ittk  iy.  99 ;  Hjgin.  PotL  Attr.  iL 
13.)  Others  derive  the  somame  nom  oQ  and  6x^^ 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zens  being  fed  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  CaUim,  hymn,  m  Joo,  49.)  [L.&] 

AE^GIMUS,  or  AEGI'MIUS  {fOyquts,  or 
Ai^f fuot),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  ^e  Greek 
physicians,  who  Ib  said  by  Galen  (I>»  Diffhr,  PuU. 
i.  2,  iT.  2.  11.  voL  Yiu.  pp.498,  716,752)  to 
have  been  the  JGrst  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pdse.  He  was  a  native  of  Velia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  haye  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Chnst  His  work  was  entitled  n«pl  IlaA/iMr,  De 
PalpUaUonHmiij  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachns  {ap,  Athen,  ziv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions  an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (irAoicoMr- 
rorouK^  e&fYpafifta),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  {H.  N,  yii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  aame  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGI'MIUS  (Alyifuos)^  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  hiwgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Find. 
P^  i.  124,  V.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  bat  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himaelf  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  tmst  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  7.  §  7;  Died.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylua,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
firom  Hyllus  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Herades,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (ApoUod.  ii.  8. 
§  3 ;  Schol  ad  Puid.  Pytk.  I  121.)  Respecting 
^e  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heiades, 
see  Miiller,  Dor,  L  35,  &c 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
^  Aegimius,^  of  which  a  few  fiagments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  ( Athen.  xL 
p.  503;  Steph.  Byi.  s.o.  'AlSarrts.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  L^iithae. 
(Groddeck,  BOtUoA.  der  alt.  Lit  und  Kmul,  IL  84, 
&&;  MUller,Dor.  i.  33,  &&;  Welcker,  i^  JiJpwoAe 
Qie^tti^  p.  266,  &C.  The  fragments  are  ooUected 
in  Diintser,  Die  Fragm,  d,  ^puei.  Poe$,  der 
GrieckhiixurZeUAlenmL^.B6^SK.)     [US.] 

AEGI'NA.    [Abacus.] 

AEGINAEA  (Al^iMtiaX  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (PanSb 
iiL  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  criT  chi^ 
mois,  or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  {aJyat4a),  [L.  S.] 

AEGINETA,  a  modeller  (fictor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  {U,  iV.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  Scholan  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckelmann  was 
mistaken  m  supposing  that  the  word  A^gmdae  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  PSaias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  £i^^ 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
Nealces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (Arat.  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league 
B.  c.  243.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  OL  cxL.  &  a  220.  (K.  0.  M'dUer,  Arck 
der  KmtL  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA   PAULUS.      [Paulub  ABG^ 

NSTA.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.    [ABOIDUCHU&] 

AE'GIFAN  {Ahhw\  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  bein^  distinct  fivm 
Pan,  while  othen  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  i^pears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  Aoeordiqg  to  Hyginus  (Fab,  155)  he  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  A^ga, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Adr.  iL  13.  S  28.)  Others 
again  make  A^pan  the  fether  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  OakuL  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hennes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (ApoUod.  L  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  PoeL  Attr,  L  c)  According  to  a  R<mian 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {ParalleL  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeiia  of  Tuaculum  and  her  fether 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  difierent  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MylkoU 
Bri^y  i  p.  80,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

AEGISTHUS  (Atyurdos\  a  son  of  Thyestea, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.  Immediat^y  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  cdE^  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87, 88 ;  Aeliao, 
F.^.xiL42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  tiie  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegiithus  to  be  hii  son.  Inthenight 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  fethei^ 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegiithus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  fether  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  leoognition  between  Thyestes  and 
hii  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  undo 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast  A^iisthus  and  hu  fether  now  took 
possession  of  la&i  lawfrd  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  L  e. 
and  252.)  Homer  appean  to  know  nothiqg  of  all 
these  tragic  occumncea,  and  we  learn  firom  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyefrtes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  exp^tionu  (Oi.  iv.  518,  &c!)  Whilo 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Cly  temnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  tho 
snoceas  with  which  nis  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od,  iii.  263»  &c.)    In  order  not 
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to  be  Bmrpriaed  by  tbe  letum  of  Agamemnon,  he 
■ent  oat  ipiei,  and  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Aegiathna  inviteid  him  to  a  repeat  at  which  he  had 
him  tzeacheroiuly  mnideied.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  524, 
&C.;  Pane.  iL  16.  §  5.)  After  thia  erent  Aegiadma 
reij^ied  seven  yean  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
the  eighth  Orestee,  the  son  of  A^jamemnon,  re- 
tained home  and  avenged  the  deau  of  hia  fiuher 
by  patting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Horn.  Od,  i. 
28,  &c ;  compare  Agamxmnon,  CLTTBmnaTBjL, 
0&BSTS&)  [L.  &] 

AEGLB  (AiyXi).  1.  The  moat  beantifiil  of  the 
Naiads,  daog^ter  of  Zeos  and  Neaea  ( Viig.  JSoUtg. 
▼L  20J^  by  whom  Helios  b^t  the  Charitea^ 
(Paoa.  iz.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  oi  Phaeton,  and  dang^ter  of  Helioa 
and  Qymene.  (Hygin.  Fab.  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  ahe  and  her  naters 
were  changed  into  pophra. 

S.  One  of  the  Hesperidea.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  11 ; 
Sery.  ad  Amu  iv.  484 ;  oomp.  HssPiniDni.) 

4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopens,  who  waa 
beloved  by  Theseoa,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Phit7i&et.20;Athen.ziiLpi557.)  [L.&] 

AEOLE  (ASyk7i%  one  of  the  dan^ters  of 
Ae«:ohipiaa  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xzzr.  40.  §  31)  I7 
Lompetia,  the  danghter  of  the  Son,  aeoordbg  to 
Hermippoa  (ap,  StAoU  m  Aritioph.  PImL  701]£  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Snidas.  (s.  v,  'Hvidr^.) 
Siie  is  said  to  have  derived  her  name  A^g^ 
**  Biig^tneaa,"  or  ^  Splendoor,**  either  firam  the 
beonty  of  the  hnman  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  hcmoor  paid  to  the  medicu  profeasion. 
(J.  H.  MeSxnn.  Commit  m  ERppoer.  *^Jiujwr.^ 
Lagd.  Bat  1643,  4to.  &  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.  A.G.1 

AEGLEIS  ( AlyXiy^),  a  danghter  of  Hyadnthns 
who  had  emigrated  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
Daring  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  raign 
of  Ae^ens,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Antheu, 
liytaea,  uid  Orthaea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
of  Oeraestns  the  Cydop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence  thai  raging  at  Auiens*  (Apollod. 
iii  15.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLES  (AJFyAsi;),  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
domb^  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  occasion  to  ezpiess  his  indignation  at  an 
attempt  to  inq»se  open  him  in  a  poUic  contest 
(GeO.  V.  9;  VaL  Max.  L  8,  ezt  4.) 

AEGLETES  (AfyXiM')«  that  is,  the  radiant 
god,  a  samame  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1730;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §26;  HesycLce.)    [L.S.] 

AEGCVBOLUS  (Al^oAiAor),  the  goat-killer,  a 
aomame  of  Dionysos,  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia. 
(Paaa.ix.&§l.)  [L.&] 

AEGO'CERUS  (AlytfiMpm),  a  suname  of  Pan, 
deacriptive  <^  his  figure  with  the  homs  of  a  goat, 
bat  ia  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  <me  c^the 
BBgns  of  the  Zodiac  (Locan,  iz.  586  ;  Lncret  v. 
614  ;  C  Caes.  Germ.  mAroL  213.)       [L.  &] 

AEGOTHAGUS  (Afyo^^s),  the  goat^ter, 
a  SDmame  of  Hera,  onder  which  she  was  worship- 
ped by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  iiL  15.  §  7 ; 
Hesych.  and  Etym.  M.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
AQobroges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
him  with  gxeat  distinction.  They  accompanied 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  bat  having 
been  reproved  by  Caesar  on  aoooont  of  depriving 
the  cavalry  of  ita  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  themselves,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caes.  BtO,  CSw.  iiL  59,  60.)  Aegos  was  af^ 
wards  killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pon^y.  (iiL  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Afyvrrof ),  a  son  of  Behia  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  tirin-brother  of  Dansnia. 
(ApoUod.  iL  1.  i  4;  Taeta.  ad  Lyeopkr.  882, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheos  and  Phi- 
neos  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptos.  Belos 
assigBed  to  Danaos  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptoa  he  gave  Aiafai&  The  latter  also  sab- 
doed  the  ooontry  of  the  Mdampodes,  which  he 
called  Aegypt  alter  his  own  name.  Aegyptos  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap^ 
pened  that  hia  brother  Danans  had  jost  aa  many 
danghteiSL  (Apollod. ii.  l.f  5;  Hygin.  jFbA.  170.) 
Danaos  had  reaaon  to  foar  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  hia  danghters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesns.  Thither  he  was  followed  br  the  sons  of 
Aogyptna,  who  demanded  his  dan^ters  for  their 
vrives  and  promiaed  fidthfid  alliance.  Danaos 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daoghtem  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 

gave  a  dagger,  irith  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
usbands  in  the  bridal  nig^t  All  the  sons  of 
Aejnrptns  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  waa  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbdnds  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermea  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pansanias  (iL  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  thesonsof  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Aigos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lema.  In  Hyginus  {Fah.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaos  imd  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  When  Danans  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  irith  his  dao^ters  to  Aigoa. 
Aegyptos  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fogitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danans.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  si^  to  Argos,  and  when  Danans  saw  that 
further  resistanoe  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  beriegers  one  of 
his  danghters.  TbB  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  pboe  in  the  bridal  night  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patiae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptos  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  foto  of  hia  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Pans.  viL  21.  §  6.)        [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  ('Asi^cnfirraA  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  b.  a  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius, Plutarch  {AriaL  19)  calla  Arimnestus 
{^Afiianiaros), 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  fiunfly- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catus,  Gallus,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Liovb,  Pastus,  Staisnus, 
Stilo,  Tubkro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  AilM,  but  AlUa  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  fiunily-namea  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Baiay  Zoima,  PadiUy 
and  Sfjamit,  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Sejit- 
ftiif  is  the  name  of  the  fovorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
waa  adopted  by  one  of  the  AeliL  [SniANua] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship^  waa  P.  Aeliua  Paetos,  in  &  c.  337. 
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Under  the  empire  tbe  Aelian  name  became  still 
more  celebrated.  It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antonines,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  fimiily  P.  Aelins  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestan^ 
&C.409.  (Liv.  iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagandae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Mazimianus  Hezculius.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  Aurel  Vict  de  Goes.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUa,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Domitian  and  Nerra. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  IxTiiL  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KXMws  AiXio- 
p6s)^  was  bom  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Ai\iay<{s) 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  ( F*.  ^.  xii  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( V,  H,  ix.  32,  ziL  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Niooetratus  and  the  s^le 
of  Dion  Chrysostom ;  but  especially  admired 
Herodes  Atticus  more  than  alL  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  i  <ro^um/is.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  natire  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  fM?JykttTros  or  tuKl^Ooyyos,  (Philost  ViL 
Soph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  belieyed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  twiching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  *Apxt*p9^s  (Pontifez). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  many,  beotuse  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (nouei\fi  *l<rrapla)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  ^Varia  Historia,**  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (Ilcpi  7U6wf 
Qt^Ttrros)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
'^De  Animalium  Natura.*^  The  foimer  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
bioffraphical,  antiquarian,  &a,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  paaaages  from 
works  of  older  authors  wluch  are  now  lost  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thncydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  aeem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  woxk  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partiy  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  ramlt  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Itidy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (m  Ft/.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  fiir  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  Ibet  (De  Afdnu  xi  40  ;  comp.  zi 
11.)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  soolqgy,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byxantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 
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end  of  the  work  is  a  condndinff  chapter  {Mkayosy, 
where  he  states  the  general  prmdples  on  which  he 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it; — ^that  he 
has  prefeired  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  piir^ 
suit  of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habiu  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficaant 
in  arrangement  than  this  work :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  aseod- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xL  15)  to  dragons 
(xi  16),  from  the  liver  A  mice  (ii.  56  j  to  the  naes 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).    But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  tiungs  wouclXa  mudkus^  he  says,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.    His 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  fipee  from  any  great  fiuilt,  has  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems   to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voas  and  Vakkenaer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  di6ferent  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  K  /T.  vii  44  ; 
De  Atiim,  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.^  ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  reliflious  subjects,  especudly  one  on 
Providence  (Ile^  Tlpovolas)  in  three  books  (Suidaa, 
s.  V,  ^Maffavicrou)^  and  one  on  the  Dirine  Mani- 
festations (Ilfpl  OcuSy  'ErcpyeuSv),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(Dft  Anim,  viL  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letten  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matten  {^Kypoucucak  *£irurroAa2),  which  are  by 
feisned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
red  style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heradides,  Polemo, 
Adamantins  and  Mehunpus.  The**VariaHistoria** 
was  fint  edited  by  Camillus  Peroscas,  Rome, 
1545,  4to.;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Perizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8vo.,  by  Gronovius, 
Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  K'uhn,  Leip- 
zig, 1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  De  Animalium 
Nature  was  edited  by  Grronovius,  Lend.  1744, 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letten 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  ^'CoUectio  Eputolarum 
Graecarum,*^  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Ctesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Loud.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  tiiis 
lastnas  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  KtenfyopioL  rw  Tt^imSof,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  fi>r  Elagabalus. 
(Suidas, «.  o.  *'A^cv.)  [A.  A.] 
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AELI  A'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  ihirty  ty- 

TantB  (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empin. 

He  amuned  the  purple  in  Oaid  after  the  death  of 

Poatmnns,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldien,  ba- 

canse  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogua- 

tiafcmn.      TrebeDios  PoUio  and  others  call  him 

Lollianos ;  Eckhel  (Doetr.  Num.  m  p.  448)  thinks, 

that  his  trae  name  was  Laelianus ;  but  there  seems 

most  authority  in  &Tour  of  L.  Adiaaus.    (Eutrop. 

ix.  7;  Trebell.  PoD.  Trig.  7>r.  4 ;  AnreL  Vict  de 

Caet.  3a,  EpiL  32.) 

AELIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  CAiAiw^f  M^mctos), 
an  ancient  physiciao,  who  must  haye  lived  in  the 
second  eentury  after  Christ,  aa  he  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  {IM  Thtriaea  ad  PampkH.  init.  toL  ziy. 
p.  299)  aa  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  &ther  is 
supposed  to  hare  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aelianus 
is  said  by  Oalen  {De  DimeL  MmimL  c  1.  p.  2. 
ed.  Diets)  to  have  made  an  epitome  ef  his  &ther*s 
anatomical  writings.  Oalen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Muscles  as  beins  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
(iMi.),  and  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
spect {IbuL  c.  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  During  the 
preralence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
said  by  Galen  (De  Tkeriaea  ad  Pan^pkiL  ibid.)  to 
haTe  used  the  Theriaca  (DieL  <f  AnL  art  Tie- 
riaea)  with  great  success,  both  aa  a  means  of  cure 
and  UBO  as  a  preseryatiye  against  the  disease.  He 
must  haTe  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
aaoM  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 
rian Ab6  1-Faraj  (Histor,  Ompend,  DymxtL  p. 
77),  with  exactly  the  same  drcumstances  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  worka 
(as  fitf  aa  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant 

[W.  A.  0.3 
AELIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  oflfered  up  the 
prayer  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  laid  in  ▲.  D.  71.  (Tac.  Higi.  ir. 
53. )  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Oruter,  p.  453; 
Orelli,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  Ti.  Plautius 
Silyanus  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul 
His  first  consulship  was  in  a.  d.  47 ;  the  date  of 
his  second  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS(Ai\i4»rfjToirrija{f) 
was  most  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  aa 
Claudius  Aelianus.  He  Hved  in  Rome  and  wrote 
a  wock  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (n^  2rparnyuc£v  Td^€Of¥ 
'EAAivruDMr),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
constitation  of  a  Roman  aimy  at  that  time.  The 
work  arose,  he  says  {DedieX  from  a  conyenation 
he  had  with  the  emperor  Nerya  at  Frontinus*s 
house  at  Foimiae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
Nacal  Tactics  also ;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
is  lost  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  yeiy 
bad  one)  was  published  in  1532 ;  the  next,  mu^ 
hetter,  was  b^  Frandscns  Robortellns,  Venice, 
1552, 4to.,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  yersion  by 
the  editor,  and  is  illustiated  with  many  cuts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  by  Ekeyir  at  Leyden, 
1613w  It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  LeoV 
Tactica  [Lao]. 

It  was  translated  into  Ladn  first  by  Theodoms 
of  Theaaalonica.  This  translation  was  published 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetius,  Frontinus, 
and  Modestns.  It  is  printed  also  in  RoborteUus^s 
edition,  which  therefore  contains  two  Latin  yer- 
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sions.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Capt  John  Bingham,  Lend.  1616,  fi>L,  and  by 
Lord  DiUon,  181 4,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Aristidxs.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [A8Ci.spiAnB8.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionysius.] 
AE'LIUS  DONArrua  [DoNATua] 
AE'LIUS  LAliiPRI'DIUS.  [LAMPainiua.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maubus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMO'TUS  (AIXjos  Upofuhos)^ 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villoison 
(Aneod,  Qraec  yoL  iL  p.  179.  note  1)  to  haye 
Uyed  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Chnst;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient;  and  by 
Chouhmt  {Handlmek  dm  BUekerkmuU  fUr  die 
AeUert  MedietM,  Ed.  2.  Leipaig;  1840,  8yo.),  on 
the  othCT  hand,  he  is  jdaoed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  CiMnpos.  MeditaM.  seenmL  Loeott  ir.  7,  yoL 
xiL  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  AeUiu.  He 
wrote  seyeral  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  fiv  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  haye  oyer  been  publkhed,  though  Kiihn 
intended  his  works  to  haye  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writerSi  Some  extracts 
bom  one  of  his  works  entitled  Awofupiv^*  Medi- 
dnaUum  Farmmlarum  OoUedio,  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kuhn  in  his  AddHam.adElMd^  Med.  Vet  a 
J.A.Falnieio  in  *^BibL  Cfr.»  Etkib^  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Thutatm  de  Seorbmlo,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hienm.  MercuriaHs  in  his  Variae  LeeUtmee,  iiL 
4,  and  his  work  De  Veneme  tt  Morbie  VenerumMf 
L  16,  ii.  2 ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefiwes 
to  Nicander*s  Tkeriaoa^  pu  xi.,  and  AlexipkainHaieay 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AELLO.    [Harftiab.] 
AELLOPUS  ('AcAA^vovsV,  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  oy  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift-footed  like  a  storm- wind.    Homer 
uses  the  form  dehXAvos.    (IL  yiiL  409.)    [L.  &] 
AELURUS.    [Txmotbbus  Ablurus.] 
AEMI'LIA.    1.  A  yestal  yiigin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mirsr 
culously  rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  emben.     (Dionys.  iL 
68;  VaLMax.LL§7.) 

2.  The  third  dau^ter  of  L.  Aemilins  Panllua, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Afiicanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mo^er  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  suryiyed  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption^  Scipio  Afiricanus  IL, 
who  gaye  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  diyorced  by  his  own  fother  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Avyaf»/tp6v  Is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  exdained  by  Du  Cange  (Gloes.  Med. 
et  Infim.  OraedL)  to  mean  vie,  virtue.  It  is  how- 
eyer  ficequently  used  in  the  sense  giyen  to  it  in  the 
text  See  Leo,  ConepecL  Medic  iy.  1,  11.  ap. 
Ermeiin.  Aneod,  Med.  Graeo.  pp.  153, 157* 
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(Poljb.  mii.  12 ;  Diod.  Eu.  n 
Ti7.gll  Fiv.t.Jem.iiUr.ai 
S.  The  thiid  dau^ter  of  L.  A 
MacAdiminu  vrat  ■  littis  giri  when  bar  &tha  -•- 
a[^ioiBlcd  eoDinl  >  *ec<md  time  to  amdoct  the  nr 
wunit  P<nmi».  Vpan  ntamiiia  bame  aftai  hi* 
eleetion  lie  taanA  her  in  tcwi,  ua  upon  inqnicinx 
the  Ruon  ihs  tiM  him  thit  Paneu  hid  disd, 
which  ni  ths  nima  of  her  dog ;  whonnpaa  ho 
"  I  accept  the  cmen,"  and  reamed  it 
a  pledge  of  hia  ancoeu  in  the  war.  (Cie.  dt 
Div.i*9,iH0i  Pint.  Atm.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Iiepida.    [LiniiA.] 

5.  A  Teatal  Tiigin,  who  wu  put  to  death  »,  c, 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  aeTeiBl  o^ 

She  induced  twn  of  ths  other  TeMal 

I  acqoitlad  by  tha  ponti- 
fieei,  whan  Aeoulia  ma  coudamiMa,  but  were 
aohaeqieDllT  condeBiiad  bf  the  niaaterL.  Caariui. 
(Plut.  QhmL  Rem.  f  384  i  Lir.  BpH.  68  ; 
Okwiu,  r.  16  ;  Aacon.  ■•  (Xc  MS.  p.  46,  ed. 
OreDL) 

AfiMITIA  GENS,  DiiginBl];  written  AIHI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  moat  aiudeut  patfidan  houw*  at 
Beoie.  Ita  origin  ia  re&Rvd  to  the  time  of  Nnma, 
and  it  i>  wd  to  hare  been  deaoended  from  Ha- 
netnut  who  receired  the  name  of  Aonihna  on  ao- 
coout  of  the  pemuiiTeneu  of  hi>  iBnguiga  (Ji* 
tiiHAlar  ^iyen).  Thii  MimMCOi  ii  R|Hnented 
hj  lame  ai  the  ion  of  Pjihagorai,  and  b;  otben 
aa  tlie  wn  of  Nnma,  while  a  third  accouul  tiacea 
U)  origiD  to  Aicamni,  who  bad  two  looi,  Juliui 
sn^loL  (P1vt.^A»>IL2,A'i«i.S,31;Fc*tu>, 


li  fnim  tbe  Otcnu,  Man 


ieM» 

in  that  langoage 
nemg  ine  nme  ai  jubii.  ine  Sebina  qnke 
Oacan.  Since  then  the  Aonilii  nem  luppoeed  to 
hara  come  to  Rome  in  the  Ijme  of  Numa,  and 
Nnma  waa  nid  to  haTa  been  intuaale  with  Pjitba- 


The  bmilj-Bamo  of  thii  geni  am  :  Bubula, 
Bdci,  LariDus,  MAMiacna  la  Hikikcenus, 
PiPDa,  PADLLua,  IUoii.i,uB,  SciiiKUh  Oftheae 
nama  Bnca,  Iiepidoa,  Panllm,  and  Sisumi  an  the 


u  called  P.  Comeliui  Sci^  Aemiliani 

[SCIPK).] 

2.  The  goremoc  cf  Pannonia  and  If  oeaia  in  t) 

reign  of  Oalliu.  He  ii  alao  called  Aemiliui ;  and 
m  coina  we  find  ai  hia  pfaanomen  both  Mairua 
and  Caina.  On  one  coin  ba  ii  called  C  Jnliui 
Aemilianui ;  but  then  ia  loma  doubt  about  the 
8euoineneuofthewardJulini.(Eckhel,TiLp.372.) 
He  wa>  bora  in  Mauritania  about  a.  d.  206.  He 
defeated  the  harfaariani  who  bad  iuTuded  hia  pro- 
vfaice,  and  chaaed  tlwin  aa  &i  ai  the  Danube,  A.D. 
2£3.  He  dinribntfd  among  hit  aoldien  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  wai  aaluted  empeioi  bj  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Ilalf,  but  Qallui,  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  bim,  waa  alain  at  laleiamua  to- 


ri near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
AcGorcuiig  to  other  account!  he  died  a 
natnial  death.  (Zoaimui,  L  20^  29;  Zonaiw,  sii. 
31, 23 ;  Eaxrap.  ix.  G ;  AureL  Vict.  ^  dm.  31. 
^A.  SI.) 


S.  One  of  the  thirty  tjimla  (a.  d.  269 — 26B) 
waa  oompelled  by  the  tcoc^  in  Egypt  la  aaamme 
the  pnrfde.  He  took  tbe  loname  ot  AlenndeT  oc 
Akimdiinua.  Oallioma  lent  Theodotaa  agsinit 
him,  by  whom  he  waa  taken  and  aent  priaoner  to 
OolUenoi.  Aemilianni  waa  itnngted  in  priasiL 
(TrebelL  Poll  Trw.  T^.  22,  Ot^in.  i,  S.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  ii  alu  called  Atmilim) 
liTod  in  the  fifth  century  after  Chriit,  and  ia 
known  aa  a  phyaidan,  conneur,  and  mar^.  In 
tbe  reign  itf  the  Vandal  King  Hmineric  (*.  n. 
477-484),  during  the  Aiian  penecution  in  A&icm, 
he  was  man  ciueily  put  to  deetL  The  Romiah 
church  calebralei  hu  uieowry  on  the  nnh  of  De- 
cember, the  Onek  church  on  the  lerenth.  (Afio^ 
^roL  Rom.  el  Baron. ;  Victor  Vitenua,  De  Ftr- 
fe*i.  FandttL  r.  1,  with  Ruinart'a  notei,  Paxil. 
8T0.1694;  BBoyin^  Nomtaelalor  Saadonim Pto- 
fittkm  JUoUaxwH.)  [W.  A.  Q.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AVt^^wai),  a  notiTa  of  the 
townDtNicaa,andiu  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  it  known  about  lihn.  Three  of  hii  epi- 
gram* ban  been  preeemd.  (AnihoL  Oraec  ni. 
623,  ii.  218,  756.)  [C  P.  M.} 

AEMl'LIUS  ASPER.  [Asris.] 
AEMI'LIUS  HACER.  [Htcn.] 
AEMl'LIUS  UAONUS  AHBO'RIUS.  [Aa- 

AEMI'LIUS  FACENSI3.    [Pacbniu.] 
AEMl'LIUS    PAPINIA'NUS.       [Papiki- 

AEMI'LIUS  PARTHENIA'NUS.      [Pia- 


AEMl'LIUS  PROBUS.  [Nbfoo,  Cobnb- 
Lma.] 

AEMIT-IUS  SURA.    [Suia.) 

AENE'ADES  (AlniUa),  a  potnmymic  from 
Aoteaa,  and  applied  ai  a  nuname  to  thow  who 
were  believed  to  be  deioended  boa  him,  nch 
aa  Aicanini,  Auguitui,  and  the  Romaaa  in 
gen^  (Viig.  Atm.  iz.  653 ;  Ot.  Et  Pamt  L  3£  i 
MeL  XI.  682,  69fi.)  [L.  a] 

AENE'AS  (AIhIst).  Hvmtrie  Stry.  Aenoi 
waa  the  ion  of  Anchiiei  and  Apbndit^  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  hit  fithei'i  nde  he  waa  a 
gieat-grandMn  of  Troa,  and  thui  nearly  related  u 
the  royal  hovaa  of  Trmr,  ai  Priam  himaelf  wai  a 
granduu  of  TniL  (Horn.  IL  u.  2IS,  &c  ii. 
S20,  t.  247,  &C1  Hh.  T^.  1007,  Ac)  He  wai 
educated  from  hit  iubncy  lE  Dudmni,  in  tbe 
home  of  Alcathoni,  the  huibood  of  hii  uiter.  (II- 
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siL  46S.  &c)    At  the  Iwghining  of  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  againit  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
in  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  fiseling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
pay  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (IL  xiiL  460,  &&, 
XX.  181.)    This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  wMch  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
seenduts  were  to  rnle  orer  Troy,  since  the  honse 
of  Priam  had  drawn  npon  itsislf  the  hatred  of 
CronioiL    (IL  xx.  307.)    One  day  when  Aeneas 
was  tending  his  flocks  on  moont  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  AehxUes,  who  took  his  cattle  and  pat 
him  to  flight.    Bat  he  was  reacoed  by  the  gmls. 
This  erent,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  ApoUo, 
roosed  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  (/i:xx.89,ftc.,  190,&c.,ii.819,&c.) 
Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  bolwariu 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
pears bdoTed  and  hononred  by  gods  and  men.  (IL 
zL  58,  xri.  619,  y.  180,  467,  vi  77,  &c.)    He  is 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.    Both  are  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
an  at  fend  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
of  divine  origin.   (IL  y.  265,  &c.)    Achilles  him- 
self to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
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Aeneas  a  worthy  competitor.   (IL  xx.  175.)    The 
place  n^iidli  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is  - 
wren  expressed  in  Philostratos  (Her,  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  sool  of  the  Trojans.    Respecting  the  biave  and 
noiUe  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
fiiend  Pandarns,  see  IL  y.  299.    On  one  occasion 
lie  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hurled  a  mij^ty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneas  fell  to  the  groand,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  asaastanoe  (IL  y.  805),  aod  when  she  too 
was  wounded,  Apollo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  his  temple,  where  he  was  cared  by  Leto 
and  Artemis.    (IL  y.  345,  &c)    In  the  attack  of 
the  Trojans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
commanded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.    (//• 
xiL  98.)    He  ayenged  the  death  of  AJcathoos  by 
slaying  Oenomaos  and  Aphareos,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
gioond  by  Ajax.    The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  fight  with  Achilles.    On  this  as  on  all  other 
ofmainns,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  mi^t  be  folfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offiq>ring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Tn^.   (IL  XX.  178,  ft^  805,  &c)   Thus  fer  on^ 
is  ue  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gauered  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  fer  from  alludinff  to  Aeneas 
having  emigiated  after  the  capture  of  IVoy,  and 
having  ibonded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Compi 
Stnih.  xiS.  p.  608.) 

Later  SUmet.  Acoordinff  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Aphrodite  (257,  &c),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
to  his  fiither  Anchises,  until  he  had  reached  his 
fifUk  year,  and  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  goddess,  given  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
Xenophon  (De  VenaL  1.  §  15)  says,  that  lie  was 
instrncted  by  Cheiron,  the  uraal  teacher  of  the 
heroes.  According  to  the  **  Cypiia,**  he  even  took 
part  in  carrying  off  Helen.  His  braveiy  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  bter 


as  well  as  in  the  eariier  ones.    (Hygin. 
Fab,  115 ;  Philostr.  L  e.)    According  to  some  ao- 
oomoits  Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition  to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  othen  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  M  of 
the  dty,  to  leave  it,  and  aceoidingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  canying  his  iiiUher  on  his  shoulders.     TIHon. 
HaL  L  48.)    A  third  account  makes  him  hold  oat 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disi^peared, 
Aeneas  with  hu  Dardanians  and  the  wairion  of 
(^hiynimn  withdrew  to  the  dtadel  of  Pergamns, 
iraere  the  most  eostly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept.    Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  lufiittve  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  oat 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warrior^ 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  fother,  his  wifo,  and 
his  diildrai,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  hiinself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entoed  into  negotiations  with  them,  ineonseqaenoe 
of  which  he  suiendered  his  position  and  was 
aUowed  to  draart  in  nfoty  with  his  friends  and 
tnasores.     (Dionys.  L  46,  &&;  Aelian,  F.  H. 
iii.  22;  Hygin.  FaU  254.)    Othen  aaain  rekted 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Pans  to  betray 
Ilion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  A&)   Livy 
(i.  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antenor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  thur  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Mendaus. 
(Comp.  Strsb.  L  &) 

The  forther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  PaUas  (Palladmm, 
Pmis.  ii  23.  I  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relatmg  to  the  taking  of  Troy.    All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe^    According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  HeUespont  to  tiie  penin- 
sula of  Piallene  and  died  there;  according  to  othen 
he  proceeded  from  Thxsoe  to  the  Aicadian  Oreho- 
menos  and  settled  there.    (StnOi.  L  e,;  Pans.  viiL 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  HaL  L  49.)    By  for  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  othen  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.    (Lycophr. 
1226,  &c;  Dionys.  L  53;   Liy.  i.  1.)    A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  TAtinti^  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  bdieved  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(l  50,  SuiX  whose  account  ii  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  hmding  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.    From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
Delos,  Cythera  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Boiae  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Etis 
and  Aphrodiuaa,   P^uu.  iiL  22.  §  9),  ZacjnthiiB 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Lencaa,  Actimny  Ambnda, 
and    to   Dodona,  where   he    met    tiie   Tnjan 
HefenoL      From  Epiros   he   aaikd   uaom   the 
Ionian  aea  to  Italj,  where    he   landed  at  the 
lapygian  promontory.      Hence  he  eroaeed  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymna  and 
AegeetiiB  (Aoestea),  and  hoilt  the  towns  of  Elyme 
and  Aegesta.    From  SicQy  he  niled  hack  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinnrua,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lencasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latiom.    Varioas  signs  pointed  oat  this  pUwe  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Li^om.    The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.     Latinos,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  infbnned  of  the  airiTal  of 
the  Btrsngers,  prepared  fox  war,  bat  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gaTe  np  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conqnered  the  Rntolians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  LaTininm, 
called  after  Lavinia,  the  danghter  of  Tatinas, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinos  and  Tumos,  in  which  both  chiefo 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  niler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  alter  this,  howeTer,  Aeneas  feU  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assbted  by 
MezentiuB,  king  of  the  EtniscanSb     As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  beliered  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  rirer  Numidus.      The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  ioscription 
To  the  /oitker  <utd  wjOxm  yod,      {Jofd  Indigdit 
Lir.  L  2 ;  Dionys.  i  64  ;  Stiab.  t.  p.  229,  ziiL 
p.  595 ;  Ot.  MeL  xiii.  623,  &&,  ziy.  75,  &c,  xr. 
438, &G.;   Conon,  NamL  46;   Plut.  Rowu  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  difierent  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  preserved  in  Servius  {adAtn, 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tsetses  {ad  Lyoopkr.  1252).    Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  &e  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  <n  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.   Viigil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  foU 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  stoiy  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  l^jans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  eariy  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  foct,  that  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Latium  and  all  the  phices  which  Aeneas 
was  nid  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pelai^^ians :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  phioes  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself  therefore, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per* 
sonified  idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  by  ancient  artists.  (Pans.  iL  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.§2;  VVauH.N,  zzzv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  his 
fother  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the  hand. 
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Bespeeting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hid,  qfRomA,  L  p.  179,  &c     RespMrt- 
ing  the  colonies   he   is    said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  DeErroribmtAaieae  adPkoemaun  eoUmiag 
pertmemtilms,  Wesel,  1827.  4t&     About  the  wor- 
ship and  religions  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
GetdaekiB    du    Trxffamudiem    Krieget^   Stuttgaid, 
1836,  ^  302,  &C.;  Hartong,  Gt$d»kiU  der  Hdig. 
det  Bomer^  L  p.  83,  &c. ;  and  above  all  R.  U. 
Klansen,  AemefM$  umddie  Peaofew,  especially  bookL 
p.  34,  &C.  [L  S.] 

AENE'AS  (AiwUas)  GAZAEUS,  so  caUed 
from  his  birth-pUue,  flourished  a.  d.  487.  He 
was  at  firat  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philoeoper  Uierodes  (as  iq»pears 
from  his  Tkeopkradmi^  Oalhnd.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Procopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confinned  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  Hunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  d. 
484.  (Ibid,  p.  663,  c.)  When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,  Om  tfts  ImmariaUtg  o^  tie 
Sotd  and  Os  Retumctiom  of  ike  Body^  called  TAeo- 
phuduM  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosins 
Camaldulensisy  8vo.,  Yen.  1513,  and  4to,  BasiL 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wol^  fol.  Tigur.  1559 ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabridus,  de  VeritaL  Bdig,  Ckrid.  SyUaim^  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725);  also  in  Gallandi'k  BtblioOeoa  Pa^ 
immy  voL  X.  p.  629,  Yen.  1766 ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissomsde,  8vo.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebertls 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wernsdoff 
/v.  de  Aenea  Cfax^  Numb.  1817,  4to.  In  the 
Aldine CoUediom  </Epidlet  ^GnekAuAon  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4to.,  Yen.  1499.  See  Fa- 
bridus, BOUoA.  Graee,  vol.  L  pp.  676-690.  Some 
of  the  letten  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Emtjf- 
dopaedia  PkUologieu  of  Joaamet  Patusa^  Gr.  Svo.^ 
Yen.  1710,  voLL  [A.  J.  C] 

AENE'AS  SrLYIUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
gnmdson  of  Ascaniusw  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  L  3.)  Dionysius  (L  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years^  (Comp.  Yii|;.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  {Aid,  xiv.  610,  &c)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kiugs.  [L.  S.] 

AENE^AS  (Alyffcu),  surnamed  TACTICUS 
{6  Toxnacof ),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  predse  date  is 
not  known.  Xenophon  {HelL  viL  3.  §  1 )  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  who  about  tne  time  of 
the  battle  of  M&atineia  (362,  B.  c.)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casanbon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  {CommefU,  PoUore.  27)  where  he  spoiks 
fiunilurly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  laige 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  ffrpartrrucd  fitShU^ 
or  vcf»l  TtfK  OTparqyiicttir  ihrofiri{furrv  (Polyb.  x. 
40;  Suidas,  s.  v,  AlKttof ),  consisting  of  several  parts. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  adled  roicrcictfr  re 
icol  wofaopKnrutbv  Mfunfitta  Ttpl  rw  irws  XP^ 
voAjopKod/Mvoy  dtn^x^o^y  commonly  called  Com- 
mentarius  Polioroeticus.    The  object  of  the  book 
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IB  to  shew  how  a  aiege  ■hoold  be  retiited,  the  t»- 
riooB  kindft  of  instnimenta  to  be  nied,  mansaTm 
to  be  pncdaed,  wbjs  of  leiidiiig  letten  without 
being  detected,  and  without  OTen  die  beaien  know- 
ing about  it  (c  31,  a  very  curioua  one),  Ac.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  archaeology,  and  is  espedally  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
eonne^ed  with  wat&re,  denoting  instruments,  &c, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  drcumstanoe,  many  passages  are 
difficult. 

The  book  was  first  discoTered  by  Simler  in  the 
Vatican  fibruy.      It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Casanbott  with  a  Latin  -version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Polybius.    (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  republished  by  Gionovius  in  his  Polybius, 
voL  iii  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Emesti,  Leipxig, 
1763.     The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipng,  1818,  with  Gasanbon^s  veruon  and  notes 
and  an  original  eonuncntary,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Schweighaeuser*8  PolybiuSb    Besides  the 
Vatican  M&  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Casaubon  fimnded  his  editioo,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  librsiy  at  Florenoe.   This  kst  is,  according 
toOrelli(Prae£p.6),theoldestofalL    The  work 
contains  many  vary  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
ment now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes> 
aaliaa,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrfaus,  279, 
B.  a    (Aelian,  TaeL  1.)     This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  ix.  25).        [A.  A] 
AENE'IUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (AMm  or  A/rf 
riot),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Aenos.    (Hes.  ap.  S^oL 
ad  ApolUm.  Rkod.  ii  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (A2riKrl3n/ioO«  the  son  of 
Pfttaicus,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
ruler  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Uerod.  viL  154, 165.)    [Thbron.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (Ain|(r(3i|Mor),  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  bom  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  116),  but  at  Aecae,  accord- 
ing to  Photius  (Cod.  212),  probably  hved  a  little 
kter  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heracleides 
and  receiyed  firom  him  the  chaar  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  hand^  doim  for  above  three  hun- 
dred yean  from  Pynhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
For  a  frill  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
PnuiHON.  As  Aenesidemus  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itaelil 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
doubt  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  affirmed ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  oon- 
loiind  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext  Emp.  L  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
vras  not  to  be  desired  for  ito  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  {drapa^ia)  which 
followed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
tained in  another  iray,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment {htox4)9  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
red  in  doubt  (L  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
txavd  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cal,  and  j^ysical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  cf  opposites,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
that  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed. 
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the  ttPoMpvm  of  thin^  In  eommon  life  he  may 
act  upon  ^aa^fiMnt  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
kw,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  Mica  rpAwoi  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[PnuiaoN.]     The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sext  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
fidlibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
argumente  by  whira  they  asiailed  the  reality  of 
thmgs.    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  iray  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  oMv  dpiftt^ 
we  must  end  with  oi^Mr  ftaXKot^,    We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objecto  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  diffisrent  qu*- 
lities  which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii.  14.)    Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  vrithout  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metephyucal  argumentii 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metophysical  subtleties,  and  metephy- 
sics  made  to  look  absurd  by  iUustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.     The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.    Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
fevourite  method,  dir3  rou  us  dwttpov  ^jc/SdUAcir,  or 
arguing  backward  firom  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection    of  human    feculties    prevents    our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  firam  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged: 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented    themselves  with    dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refotation,  and 
impossiUe  to  refrite. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  vrith  the 
kter  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  schooL  From  the  feil- 
nre  of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creatioii:  they  nw  nothing  bnt  a  perpetual  and 
evei^changing  chaos,  acted  npon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  natore  was  only  known  by  its  efiects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitos,  that  ''the  world 
was  a  fire  erer  kindling  and  going  oat,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things.**  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitos,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  reaUy  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  dbsurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiricus  to  qffirm  efen. 
a  principle  of  change,  it  inYohed  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  axe  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
azriTed  at  his  conclusions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effisct  i^  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  dffxh  which  re- 
mamed  to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  mnst  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  r^on  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  r6  dp 
and  rd  vpSroy  ffSfta  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iiL  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  at^tuMra :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought. 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  firom  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist> 
ence  the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  pboe, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heracleitns,  he 
said  that  ''time  was  air**  (Sext  Emp.  adv,  Logioot, 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  iUnstrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  ^Mui^/Mra  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  fi>rth  in  the  fight  of  Heracleitus*B 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposites  made  them  sensible  to  the  fiiculties  of 
man :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  But  ^afp6fAtya  are  of  two  kinds, 
ISm  and  leoufd  (Sext  Empi  adv.  Log.  ii  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  di*' 
tinction  of  icinfo-is  into  fMra^arucii  and  jumgKtf 
Tifci^,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  ''that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  sensesL** 
(Adv,  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  declared,  after 
Henbdeitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it**  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  firam  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never<»aaing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  q>iritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  axgnment 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasoniqgs 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  aiguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  ZiKa  rp^ou  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  expUun  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exdude  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effact  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
aigue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
v.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  tiiey  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion,     vll.  These  causes  are  at  variance 


with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principL 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
&cts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pynh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  TIv^f^uu  *Tirorvinietis^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  i^osophy 
by  Aristodes.  (Apud  Biueb,  PraeparaL  Evmig, 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  <tf  his 
woris.  [B.  J.] 

AENETE  (aHti)),  a  daughter  of  Eusoms, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cyaicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  950 ;  Orph.  Argon.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'NICUS  (Atvixos),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  "Arrcia  is  referred  to  by  Sui- 
das.  («.  e.  A&iicos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  PoUux.  (x.  100.) 

AENI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccua  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyiicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIBES  (AiohSJbusS,  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athainas  (Ov.  MeL  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Paus.  vl  21.  §  7),  Macareus  (Ov. 
Met.  ix.  506),    Misenus  (Viig.  Aen.  vi.  164), 
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SlmlraB  (Or.  Met  ziiL  26  ;  Horn.  //.  ▼!.  154), 
CretheuB  (Horn.  Otf.  zL  287),  locastos  (Tietx.  ad 
Ljfeopkr,  732);  and  to  his  gnmdaons,  as  Cephalns 
(Or.  MtL  tL  621),  Odyaseos  (Vug.  Am.  tL  629), 
and  PhryxQs.  (VaL  Place,  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
]patnm7iiiic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolns, 
and  is  giTen  to  his  danghten  Canace  and  Alcyone. 
(Or.  MeL  id.  573 ;  Henid.  xi.  5.)         [L.  S.] 

AE'OLUS  (ASbXof).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  Cheeoe  there  are  three  peisoiuiges  of  this  name, 
who  are  ^ken  of  by  andent  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  bat  this  connexion  is  m>  eon- 
fusedy  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  dear  view  of 
them.  (Maner,  OrfAom.  p.  138,  Ac.)  We  ahaU 
foQow  Diodoras,  who  distingnishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he  confounds 
them. 

1.  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  OrseTs,  and 
a  brother  of  Dorus  and  Xnthns.  He  is  described 
as  the  mler  of  Theaaaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
fimnder  of  the  Aeolic  brEmch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachas, 
by  whom  he  had  aeven  sons  and  fire  danghters, 
and  according  to  some  writers  still  more.  (ApoUod. 
L  7.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Pydk.  ir.  190.)  Ac- 
cording to  Muner*s  sappontion,  the  most  andent 
and  genuine  story  Imew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aeoliis,  ria.  Sisyphus,  Athimns,  Cretheos,  and 
Safanonens,  as  the  repreaentatires  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
oonntry  which  this  race  occupied,  ai^  the  desire  of 
each  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  desoend- 
iint  (^  Aeolus,  probably  gare  rise  to  the  Taiying 
aoooonta  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginns  (/bfi.  238,  242>  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  liacaieus,  wno,  after  bar- 
ing committed  incest  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  Hfe.  According  to  Ovid  {Hennid. 
11)  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was  to  km  herself.  (Comp.  Plut  ParaUd.  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodoras  (ir.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeolns  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Mehm.ippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Ame, 
the  daughter  of  this  second  Aeolns,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Pans.  ix. 
40.  §  3.)  In  anodier  passage  (y.  7)  Diodoms  re- 
presento  the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes, or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ame,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
story,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Ame  dedared  to  her  &ther  that  she  was  with  diild 
by  Poeeidon,  but  her  &ther  disbeUering  her  state- 
ment, gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
became  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (iii),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 
pontum in  accordance  with  an  orade.  When  they 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  soTereignty  of  Metapontum  by  fbree.  But 
when  a  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Ame  and  their  foster-mother  Antolyte,  the 
two  Inothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  witii  their 
mother  from  Metapontum.  Aeolus  went  to  some 
islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 
him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  built  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(Sod.  iv.  67,  V.  7.)    Here  he  reigned  as  a  just  I 
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and  i^oos  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  nativea, 
and  tought  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolns  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolns  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  difierent  account  of  die  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.   (Fab.  186.) 

In  uiese  accounts  Aeolus,  the  fiither  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  ii  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  roler  and  god  of  the  winda  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (OiL 
X.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  fiither  of 
the  winds,  bnt  merdy  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
rofdiif  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
dte  according  to  Ids  pleasare.  {Od.  x.  21,  &c.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  M^Xm  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Virg.  Am.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Pans.  x.  11.  |  8),  and  this  or  Strongyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Viig. 
Am.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i  954,  iv.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
it  Dd.  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheginm 
in  Italy.  (Tseti.  ad  Lyoopkr.  732 ;  comp.  Diod. 
V.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god:  Ov.  MeL  i.  264,  xi  748, 
xiv.  223;  VaL  Flaoc.  i.  575 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
dento  in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (Aftnrroj).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatos 
(Pind.  (H.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Ann,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytia  (Paua  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  Hii  tomb  there  was 
still  dbewn  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.     (R  ii  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
nclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypedns.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfiither  Cypselus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apoflod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  fiither^iii-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  fiither,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes to  death.    He  left  a  son,  GhiucnB,  and  it 
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was  from  him  that  Habsequently  the  kings  of  Mea- 
■enia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heradlds.  (Pans.  ir.  3.  §  3,  &c., 
Tiil  5.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  HippoUious,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  greatrgiandson  of  the  Aepytos  mentioned 
fiist  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  onde,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  hut  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypeelus. 
(Pans.  yiiL  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AE/RIUS  {*A/iptos)j  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathins  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  ▲.  d.  374-6.    After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (irrtox'^'po^*'"')  of  Pon- 
tus.  (St  Epiph.  adv,  Haer,  75.  §  1.)    But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  St 
his  companion.   Guesses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousness.     He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,   who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  {mra^a).    De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.    Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Anus  the  following 
errors :    1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest    2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.     3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  &sts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.     St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)    There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  {Adv. 
Haer,  §  63,  voL  viii.  p.  18,  which  was  written 
A.  D.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  QAtp6ini\  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  &c.;  Serv.  ad 
Am.  i.  458 ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  OrtiL  5,  &c.,  ifebn.  397 ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
87 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn,  IL  ii  249 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  zi. 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CAiparos).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiocas,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  fiunily  of  Temenus.  (Herod.  viiL  137*} 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  rhilip  I., 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  fiuher  of  Alcetas.  (Herod,  viil  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Aichekus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  B.  c.  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
he  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  aon  Pansanias.- 
(Diod.  ziv.  87, 84 ;  Dexippus,  <qt,  i^moaO.  p.  263, a.; 
comp.  Polyaoi.  iL  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (A2<raicos),  a  son  of  Priam  ana 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aen- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  buth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paris.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  eariy, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (ApoUod.  iil  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(Met,  xL  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  AIexirho<^ 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicus.  He  lived  &r 
frtnn  his  fitther^s  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  <^ 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stu^g 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SARA  (Atffdfa),  of  Lucania,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wrote  a  work  ''about  Human  Nature,^ 
of  which  a  fragment  is  {oeserved  by  Stobaeus. 
(Ed,  L  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bentley  prefers  reading  Aesaia. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(ap.  Phot,  Cod,  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentley  reads  Alrdpa  instead  of  Xdpa^  (DiaterUUion 
upon  Phalarisy  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Aiax'^yjis)^  the  orator,  was  bom 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  CoUiocidae,  in  b.  a  389, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  against  Timarchus  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  B.  c.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glan- 
oothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist,  his  fether  was  not 
a  free  citixen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thiasybulus, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeschines 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  &ther  and  perfonued 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  firee  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aes- 
chines, in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
fether,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  (Dem.  De  Ooron,  pp.  313, 320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  aa 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  hare 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empusa.  According  to  Aeschines  himself^ 
on  the  ouiet  hand,  his  fether  Atrometus  was  de- 
scended firom  an  honourable  femily,  and  was  in 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
femily  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
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from  Ilia  coimtry  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
He  then  leryed  in  the  Athenian  axmies  in  Asia 
and  spent  the  remabder  of  hii  life  at  Atheni,  at 
first  in  reduced  cireamstanoea.    (Aeech.  De  faU, 
Leg,  pp.  38, 47*)    Hia  mother,  too,  wae  a  fine 
Athenian  dtixen,  and  the  daogfater  of  Qlaodaa  of 
Achame.    Which  of  these  acconnti  is  tnie,  can- 
not be  decided,  hut  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  Demosthenes  is  gmlty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 
youth. 

Aeschines  had  two  brotheis,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
lochares*  was  older  than  himself^  and  the  other, 
Aphobetns,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
generals,  an  office  which  was  confened  upon  him 
for  three  saooessive  years ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  embouy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after* 
wards  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  rcTenue  of  Athens.  (Aesch.  />»  faiU,  Lag, 
p.  48.)  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
eridenoe  that  the  fimily  of  Aeschines,  although 
poor,  must  haye  been  of  some  respectability.  Re- 
specting his  eariy  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  fitther  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,  he  was  employed  in  the 
gymnaaa  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercises.  (Dem.  De  Cbroa.  p.  318; 
Pint.  VU.  X  oraL  Aetek.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  &Tonrite 
custom  of  late  writers  to  place  great  ontois,  philo- 
sophen,  poets,  &c.,  in  the  rehtUon  «f  teacher  and 
scholar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
is  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Isocntes.  If  these  statements,  which  are  eren 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themsdTes,  were 
true,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  en- 
gaged Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  he  afterwards  serred  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  principles  he  remained  fiuthful  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  That  he  serred  two  years  as 
srcpfsioAoy,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  young  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(Dto  fali.  Leg.  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  nulitary  training  must  probably  be 
phced  before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Aristophon;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
service  of  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  of  rpna- 
y^nanfg^  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  oocar 
aion,  wImu  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenomans,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Efem. 
£fe  Cbron.  p.  288.)  After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  mflitary  services,  in  which,  aocoid- 
ing  to  his  own  account  (De  fidM.  Leg.  p.  50),  he 
gained  great  distinction.  (Comp.  Dem.  Defale, 
Lt^  p.  375.)  After  several  less  important  engage- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  n.  a  362  in  the  battle  of  Mantineb ; 
and  afterwards  in  &  &  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tamynaa,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
was  gained,  was  tent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to 
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Athens,  Temenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
Defok  Leg,  p.  51.) 

Two  yean  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  EfiA,  12),  and  the 
military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquued  estab- 
lished his  rnmtation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  witn  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  )w  was,  like 
an  other  Athenians,  sealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citixens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  After  the  fell  of  Olvnthus  in  b.  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  coounon  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aes- 
chines spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieionymus, 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citixens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  efiectmg  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
fide.  Leg,  pp.  344, 438 ;  AescL  Defah,  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  b.  c.  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  undentand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  qpeak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  finendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Atheus  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  Ue 
Athenian  ambassadon  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  rain  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  dear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  m  Cteeqik,  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadon  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  nigently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  otner  ambassadon  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difierence  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
{De  Ooron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Atiiens. 
They  went  to  Pella  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  firom  Thrace,  and  were  kept  then  for  a  con- 
siderable time^  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  firom  which  the 
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Phodans  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  ombaaaadors  with  rich  preaenta, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  priaonen  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athena  apologizing  for  having  detained  tiieir  am- 
bassadors so  long.  (Dem.  De  faU,  Leg.  pp.  894, 
405.)  HyperidM  and  Timarchua,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  the  ambasaodors, 
charging  them  with  high  treaaon  against  the  re^ 
pubuc,  becanae  ther  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
Timarchus  aocuaed  Aeachines,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
locrates.  But  Aeachines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counto^aocusation  against 
Timarchus  (b.  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  wMch  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  stiU  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeachines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeachines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  aa  am- 
baasador  to  PhUip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ill  (Dem.  DafdU,  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phods  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king^s  plans  as  well 
aa  the  treachery  of  Aeichines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  i^r  the 
zetum  of  Aeschin^  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  B.  c.  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  aa  wAoy^fNU  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pyke  which  vras  convoked  by  Philip, 
and  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  b.  c.  843,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  chsiige  of  Demos- 
thenes {itepL  9apa:irpia€^la$)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered 
It  in  a  simihr  memorial  on  the  embaaay  («^ 
'np€arfwr€tlas),  which  vraa  likevrise  published 
(Dem.  De  /ale.  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeachines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  Tears  before 
that  occurrence  be  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  hi^  respectability  in  bis  tribe 
of  Paeonia,  and  in  343  he  was  &ther  of  three 
little  children.    {AeasAk.  De/als.  Leg.^.SZ) 

It  was  probably  in  B.C.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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aecretlT  returned  to  the  Peiraeeua  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  aetting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ahips  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. Antij^on  was  sentenced  to  death;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  beoi  be- 
lieved in  many  quartern  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  aoocmiplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
ffvyHiKos  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  which  had  jmt 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  HyperidM.  (Demoath.  De  Cbran.  p.  271.) 
In  B.C.  340  Aesdiines  was  again  preaent  at  Ddpiu 
aa  Athenian  nvAoy^pos,  and  caused  the  aeoond 
aacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  Unda.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  am- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  estaUiahed 
himself  in  it  When  in  338  he  advanced  aonth- 
ward  as  fiu:  as  Elatea,  all  Greece  was  in  conateniar 
tion.  Demoathenea  alone  persevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymoi  to  a  last  and  deapente  atroggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  fate  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  daj 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribea 
which  Aitechines  received  from  Antipator  for  thia 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  charge  df  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  follen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  servicea  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  vrith  a  goldan  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  foxm  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Cteai- 
phon  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  yean  later,  that  is,  in  &  a  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  a£hin  had  aawimed  a  diffe- 
rent aapect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Cteaiphon,  he  is  aaid  to  have 
gone  for  aome  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  proaecution  of  Cteaiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  quea- 
tiona  which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjecturea^ 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  &  a 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  ia  so  akilfuliy  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have 
totally  deatroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(wc^  OTc^ov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
nnuhed  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
hiscountiy.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes^ 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  fiivour  of  Aeachinea. 
Aeachinea  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  atatement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  vrith 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
foble.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  vrith  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  vraiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  &  c.  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  1&  Aaia  and 
went  to  Rhodea,  where  he  eatabliahed  a  achool  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  oele- 
brated,  and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
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grave  «**nliwM«  of  the  Attic  onton,  and  the  efie- 

minate  luzariaiice  of  the  se^aUed  Asiatic  school  of 

oratory.     On  one  occasion  he  read  to  hit  aodienee 

in  Rhodes  his  speech  against  CtesiphoDt  and  when 

acme  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 

at  his  having  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 

brilliant  osBtion,  he  replied,  **  Yon  woold  cease  to 

be  astonished,  if  70a  had  heard  Demosthenes.** 

(Cic.  D6  OraL  iil  56;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii  30;  Plin. 

JB^  ii.  3 ;  Qoinctil.  xL  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 

went  to  Samosy  where  he  died  in  n.  c.  $IL 

The  conduct  of  Aeschines  has  been  censored  by 
the  writers  of  all  ages ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  above 
all,  it  was  his  misfortone  to  be  constantly  placed 
in  juxtaposition  or  o[^K>sition  to  the  spotless  g^ory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  most  hare  made  him  ap- 
pear more  goilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
throQgh  Ids  actions,  while  in  hiter  times  the  00&- 
tiast  between  the  greatest  omton  of  the  time  was 
fieqiien^y  made  HS^  theoie  of  rhetorical  dedama- 
tion,  in  which  one  of  the  two  was  ptaised  or 
blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and  less  with  re- 
gard to  tmtb  than  to  effect  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
sooree  of  infonnation  than  die  aoooonts  of  late 
aophista  imd  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  fonning  a  just  estimate  of  the 
diaiacter  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tages of  edoication,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  bat  hxmsell  His  occopations  doling  the 
eariy  part  of  his  life  were  soch  as  necessarily  en- 
gendered in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
and  had  he  OTeroome  these  passions,  he  woold 
bave  been  eqoal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  dightest  gioond  fer  believing,  that 
Aeaehinee  recommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
first  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  coontry.  Demosthenes 
bimself  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  ix 
the  craftiness  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
Bot  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
covering the  secret  intentions  of  the  kmg,  Aeschines 
Gontinaed  to  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  Hot 
there  is  nothing  to  josUfy  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
intended  to  rain  his  coontry,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  crafty  king  made  soch  an  im- 
pression npon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  doing  right,  and  was  thus  nnoonsciously  led 
on  to  become  a  traitor  to  his  coontry.  But  no  an- 
eient  writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  firom  the  Macedonians  for 
the  porpoee  of  betraying  his  coontry.  He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  fevoor  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
from  him  whi^  they  themselves  wished, .  and, 
periuips  also,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 

Aeschines  spoke  on  varioos  occasions,  but  he 
published  only  three  of  his  orations,  namely,  against 
Timarchas,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
Aa  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  bot  Demos- 
thenesl  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
ordinary oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  orations 
afford  abondant  proofe.  The  fecili^  and  felicity 
of  his  diction,  the  boldnesa  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
most  have  canied  away  his  aadience.  The  an- 
cients, as  Photios  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
these  three  orations  aa  the  (rraoss,  and  the  nine 
letters  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photios, 
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as  the  JfasBS.  Besides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twdve  letters  whidi  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines, whidi  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phakiis, 
and  are  ondoobtedly  the  woik  of  kte  sophists. 

The  principal  sooices  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  orations  were  tnmslated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  bat  the  transition  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introdoction  to  them :  ''De  Optimo  genere 
Qntorom.*'  2.  The  life  in  Plutareh*s  VUae  decern 
Orakmm.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratos. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  LibanioiL  5.  ApoUo- 
nins*  Exegesis.  The  last  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske^  edition,  p.  10,  folL  The  best  modem 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Erseh  and 
Omber'a  Eitofdopi&di^  li  p.  73,  &c  There  is 
also  a  mA  by  K  Stechow,  De  Aeeekmk  Oratorit 
VUa^  Beriin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
dear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  otf  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attached  to  it;  bot  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  feilore. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutios  in  his  CoUeetio  Rhdonm 
Graeeorum^  Venice,  1513,  feL  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  trsnalation,  which  also  contains  the  letten 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wol^  BaseL 
1572,  feL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Woli^  Taylor, 
and  Markland,  and  appeared  at  Csmbridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske^s  edition  of  the  Attic  oraton  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volome,  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iiL  of  his 
Oraioret  AUkx,  Oxford,  1822,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MS3.  were  coUated,  and  of  F.  H« 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  transited  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  {hUrxivns)^  an  Athenian  pUIo- 
sopher  and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage-seller,  or, 
according  to  other  aoooonts,  of  Lysanias  (Diog. 
Laert  iL  60;  Soidas,  f.  e.  'Ai^fi^),  and  a  disciple, 
althooj^  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworldly  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Laertius,  he  appean  to  have  been  the  femiliar  fiiend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  ^  the  sausage- 
seller^s  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him.**  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  o£kred  to  assiit 
Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  iSe  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  ''to  borrow  money  of  himself^  by  diminish* 
ing  his  daily  wants.**  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  (apud  Athen, 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  £),  he  kept  a  perfiuner*s  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fiuhion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syncusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  yoonger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  retam,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lec- 
torafc    One  of  the  charges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repert,  and  whkh  by  auociation  of 
idea*  constituted  him  a  iophiit  in  the  eyes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  reoeiting  money  for 
bis  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Sociates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  maUce,  nablicly 
charged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  ne  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegeaander  {apud  Athen,  xL  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xenocrates. 

The  three  dialogues,  IIcpl  dpcrqf,  c2  SiSont^v, 
*Efn^las  1l  Tcpl  irXotfrov,  'A^Coxos  ^  vtfA  doMh-ou, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  die  name  of 
Aeschines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spniious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf^  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Plar 
tonic  dialogues  (Sinumu  SoeraHd  iU  vULetw  dialogi 
quaivor)  by  Bockh,  HeideL  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  fiill  of  Socratic  irony.  Uermogenes, 
Tltpl  *I8M»y,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
\De  Invent  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  iL  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)       [B.  J.] 

AE/SCHINES  (Ai(rx<yi}5),  of  Milbtus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic  BmL  95 ;  "Diog,  Laert.  iL  64 ; 
Strab.  ziv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Qmtrov.  i.  8.) 

AFSCHINES  (AlcrxW')*  of  Nbapolis,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Channades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.  c.  109.  (Cic.  de  OraL  I  H.) 
Diogenes  Laertius  fii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Melanthus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (Al^rx^KnO)  ^  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  He  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  £une  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself  in  vita  Proaere$,  p.  76,  edl  Boisson) 
bad  been  seised  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  is  frequenUy 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations^  (iL 
14,  V.  12, 81.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  Uie 
Syracusans  (iL  21V,  and  obtained  the  fiuining  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Herbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.   (iiL  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (AiirxpUir),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
( viL  p.  296, 1  viiL  p.  335,  c),  who  haa  preserved  some 
choliambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philaenis  against  Polycrates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist  Some  of  his  verses  are 
idso  quoted  by  Ttetaes  {ad  Lyoopkr,  638).    There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who 

native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pupfl  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (c.  v.)  and  Tzetzes  (CM.  viiL  406).  As 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
Deleetui  Poetarum  iambic,  et  melioonan  Graec.; 
Jacobs,  AnO.  Graee,  xiiL  834.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agricultuiv^ 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Vair.  de  Be 
RtuL  L  1.) 

AE'SCHRION  ('Aurxpfwv),  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  oentuiy  alter 
Christ  He  was  one  of  Galenas  tutors,  who  says 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirid,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  romedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Synopt,  iiL  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directo  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (GaL  De  SimpL 
Medie.  FaadL  xL  34,  vol  xiL  p.  856 ;  C.  G.  KUhn, 
AddOank,  ad  mendL  Med.  VeL  a  J,  A.  FaMe. 
in  ^'BibL  &r.*'  eakibiL)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (AloxuMSiif),  wrote  a  woik 
on  agriculture,  entitled  rtevpyucd,  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  pw  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Anim.  xvi.  32^ 

AE'SCH YLUS  (AUrxSkes)  waa  bom  at  Elensia 
in  Attica  in  b.  c.  525,  so  that  he  waa  thiity-fiva 
yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  oontemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  fother  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeachyhia 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  hia 
first  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself,  ao- 
oording  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mya- 
teries,  with  reference  to  wldch,  and  to  his  biitli- 
plaoe  Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Am.  884)  makes  him 
pray  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.  Pansanias  (L  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  trae, 
shews  that  he  was  strack  in  very  eariy  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  Accordmg  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
napes  in  the  country,  and  there  feU  asleep.  In 
his  dnmbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himedf  to  tiagedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  snooeeded  very 
easily.**  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardfy  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion. At  the  age  of  25  (&  c.  499),  he  made  hia 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  tor  the  prixe  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinaa,  without 
however  being  successfrd.  Sixteoi  years  after- 
ward (&  c.  484),  Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  tities  of  the  pieees  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most 
probably  Pratinas  and  Phrymchus  or  Choerilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  priae  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earUest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  meet  of  which  were  gauwd  by  him  in  the 
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intennd  of  sixteen  ^on,  between  B.C.  48i,  the  I 
year  of  bis  fiist  tnwic  Tietocy,  and  the  dose  of  the 
Peniaa  war  hj  Uimon*!  doable  Tietoiy  at  the 
Enrytofidon,  n.  a  470.  (Bode,  Oeaek  der  HdUn. 
IhcktkMmd,  liL  p.  212.)  The  year  &  c.  468  was 
the  date  of  a  remaikable  event  in  the  poet*8  life. 
In  that  year  he  waa  defeated  in  a  tiagic  contest  by 
his  yoonger  rind  Sophodes,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch  (dm,  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
indignity,  as  he  ccsioeiTed  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Hiero  (Pans,  i  2.  §  8),  king 
of  Syraeose,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  as  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
most  hoc|atably  received.  Of  the  feet  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sioly  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Plutarch  for  his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considemble  difficulty, 
though  a(  little  practical  moment  It  may  be,  as 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  Aeschylus,  whose  femily  and  personal  honours 
were  connected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Peruan  war,  did  not  sympathise 
wi^  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
eoundls  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
approve  of  ita  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  over  Greece.  The  eontemponries  of 
his  earlier  years,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 
mistodes,  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  ooontry  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  femily,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon :  and 
the  aiistoeratical  prindples  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported were  gradiudly  being  supplanted  and  over^ 
borne  by  the  advance  of  democracy.  From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  prindples,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  baring 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
prise  to  Sophodes  in  preference  to  himself  (Plut. 
L  e.)  On  this  supposition,  Athens  oould  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
thai  hi*  defeat  by  Sophodes  materially  inflqenced 
his  determinations,  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  removing  to  Sicily*  It  has  been 
further  conjectured  that  the  charge  of  dif4€ua  or 
impiety  whidi  was  brought  against  Aeschylns  for 
an  alleged  publication  <^  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Ariatot.  EA.  iiL  1),  but  possitiy  from  pditical 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
xetirement  from  his  native  country.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  foflows,  that  the  play  or  plays 
whidi  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  £tve  been  published  before  b.  c.  468r  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  had  no  connexion  with  it.  Shortly  htion 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
jffince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  andeDt  Catena :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (&  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  aij.  At  the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 
duced the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  con- 
testo  at  Athena.  (&  c.  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
presented aoon  after  the  ** Persians:*^  it  follows 
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therefore  ti»t  the  former  trilogy  must  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  &&  470.  (Wdcker, 
TH^G^  p.  520;  SchoL  ad  AritlcpL  Ran.  \05Z.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  B.  c.  468,  was  livbg  at 
the  tune.  (Plut.  Arid,  3.)  Besides  ^  The  Women 
of  Aetna,**  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. ( Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  SicQy,  on  this  his  first  risit  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  iSwut  n.  c 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gamed 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prise  for  the  best  degy  on  those  who 
feU  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  trum  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sidly  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (n.  c.  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pntinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fiUl  of  the  wooden  planks  (tNpia)  or  temporary 
scafiblding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seatSb 

In  B.  a  467,  his  firiend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died ;  and  in  B.  a  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fiict  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Optue,  iL  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (b.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  ^cily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  suffident.  The  fiict  is,  that  in  his  pky 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
diylns  proved  himself  a  dedded  supporter  of  the 
andent  dignities  and  power  of  that  **  watchfiil 
guardian  **  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Ardopagns,  in  oppodtion  to  Perides  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylns 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poll* 
tician:  it  did  not  produce  the  efibcts  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene> 
ration  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  oonjecUired  that  either  from  disappomt* 
ment  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  SicSy.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sidly.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  hat  for  the 
interpoution  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
(Adian,  F.  H,  y.  19.)    According  to  some  authors 
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thk  accontion  was  pnfened  agBJDst  htm,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  eiuer  divulged  or 
piofiuielj  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  cha^  originated  from  his 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
desses, the  Eumenides,  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  vmy  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popuhv  pre- 
judice, bat  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectaton.  Now,  the  Eumenides  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  vre  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  **•  Chorus  of  Furies,**  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  so^iported  not  <nily 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Oela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.C.  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mouSb  (Suidas,  s.  v,  XcAoinr^iuM'.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet*s  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  £^1  upon  it  to  break  the  sheU,  and 
so  fiilfiUed  an  orade,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fitted  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  shewed  their  regard  for 
hii  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  hiniseE  (Pans. 
L  14.  $  4 ;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  ViL  Anon.)  In  it 
Qela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  bunal,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achieyements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  hii 
own  posthumous  fiune,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophodes,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  fer  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Acihar.  102;  Aeschyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  (/iSm.  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Opnte.  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion: 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  b.  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  fiuher*s  never  before  represented. 
(Blomfield,  €ui  Afyuau  Agaau  p.  20.)  Philodes 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  vras  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophodes,  probdUy 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  unde*s.  ( A^fum.  Soph.  Oed. 
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Tjt.)    From  and  by  means  of  these  persons 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeachylu* 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  yeara* 

We  have  hitherto  qmken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  aliD 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achiev»> 
meats  as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon^ 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himsdf  ao 
highly  distinguished  thonsdves,  that  their  exploita 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thon^t  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  m  honoor 
of  Aeschylus.  (Pans.  L  21.  $  2.)  The  epitapk 
which  he  vrrote  on  ^im^lf^  proves  that  he  cod- 
sidered  his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rioua  adiievement  of  his  life,  though  he  waa 
also  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Plar 
taea.  (Paus^  i  14.  $  4.)  All  his  £>mily,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod,  viii  84 ;  Died.  zL  25} 
vras  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  vras  so  perseveringly  Inave  as  Cyna^geinia. 
(Herod,  vi  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  nnreasoD- 
ably  suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet*s  merits,  and  to  the  tcsgie 
victwy  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
MaraUion  (b.  a  484)  and  before  that  of  fialamis. 
Nor  can  vre  vronder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  *^  pomp  and  dr- 
cumstance**  of  vrar,  as  in  the  Peme,  and  the 
*^  Seven  against  Thebes,**  describing  its  inddenu 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aesdiylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  foil  of  goigeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expresdons  such  as  became  the  elevated  characteia 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  vrished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Ban,  934.)  This  sublimity  of  dictioo 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme^ 
which  made  his  hmfluage  tuigid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him,  **  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fenlt**  In  the  torn  of  his  ex- 
presdons, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  styn^ 
tactical  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  met^ihoriGal 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophodes  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulsei^ 
and  describing  the  awfiil  and  the  terrible,  rsther 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  inmience  of  comfmcated  and  various 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  dev»> 
tion  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  charactcn  in  hb 
phiys,  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  are  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved firom  tlmt  of  common  life. 

The  characten  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  a^ect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus*  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Ran,  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impresdons  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aochylns  wen  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature :  his  personages 
bdng  both  in  action  and  suffering^  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
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lesionfl.  He  produoM  indeed  a  eort  of  leligioiii 
ftwe,  and  diead  of  the  imtistible  power  of  the 
gods,  to  wMdunan  is  lepieeented  as  being  entiieljr 
subject;  Vat  on  the  other  hand  hamaniqr  often 
appears  as  the  iport  of  an  iiievoeable  deetin  y,  or 
the  victim  of  a  straggle  between  sapeiior  beings. 
Still  Aeschylus  tometimes  discloses  a  proyiden^ 
Older  of  cnnpaisstion  and  retribation,  while  he 
always  teadies  the  daty  of  lesigDation  and  sab- 
mission  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  lotility 
and  fatal  oQnseqoenoes  of  aO  opposition  to  it.  See 
Qoarteriy  BcTiew,  No.  112,  p.  815. 

With  nqiect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remazfced,  that  they  have 
little  or  no  plot,  and  are  thenfi>rs  wanting  in 
dnmatic  interest:  this  deficiency  however  may 
stzike  as  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  oonse- 
qnenee  of  most  of  his  extant  pkys  being  only  parts, 
or  acts  of  a  mors  complicated  dnma.  StUl  we 
cannot  hdp  being  impressed  with  the  belief^  that 
he  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  fining  up  its  parts,  however  bold  sad 
vigorous  are  me  ■ketches  by  which  he  portiays 
and  groups  his  charaeterB.  His  object,  indeed*  ac- 
cording to  Aiistophaneo,  in  sach  plays  as  the 
Peiaae,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  are 
more  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  ■'^^ntf 
his  eonntiymen  to  deeds  of  dory  snd  wariike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  uem  with  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  deeds  and  chancten,  than  to  chaim  or 
startle  1^^  the  incidents  of  an  etaborate  plot  {Reuu 
1000.)  The  religioos  views  and  tenets  of  Aes- 
chylus, ao  fiur  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric  Like  Homer,  he  represents  2eas  as 
the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Univene,  the  eonroe  and 
centre  of  aQ  things.  To  him  all  tiie  other  divini- 
ties are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  snd 
anthority  am  deiived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  somo' 
times  idientical  with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decrees.  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  {Prom,  40.) 

In  Philotophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion  that  Aeachyhis  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic.  7W. 
Dkp,  ii.  10) ;  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
fiunish  any  oonchisive  proo^  though  there  certainly 
was  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoru 
in  the  parity  and  devation  of  their  lentiments. 

The  most  oonect  snd  lively  description  of  the 
chaxacter  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  suceessors,  is  giTen  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  '^Frogs.*'  He  is  there  de- 
picted aa  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  sudi  as  we  have  described  it  Aristophanes 
was  efidently  a  veiy  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
qrmpathised  in  no  common  d^ree  with  his  politi- 
cal  and  mond  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes- 
chylus as  without  a  rival  and  utteriy  unapproachable 
as  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophodes 
himself  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
aupeiier  daims  to  the  tiagic  throne.  But  few  if 
any  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
coincided  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  «P 
AeichyhiSy  thoagh  they  give  him  credit  for  Ids 
eTcellracea.  Thus  Dionysius  (Db  Poet.  VeL  il  9) 
piaises  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  bonty  of  his  hnagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  digni^  of  his  chaiacters.  Longinus 
(15)  ^leaks  of  his  devated  creations  and  imagery, 
hat  ffftdf"""*  some  of  his  exprearions  as  harsh  and 
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overstniaed;  and  Qointilian  (x.  1)  axpnsset 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sopbodea,  that  Aeschylus  diid  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it  ( Athen.  x.  p.  428,  t\ 
in  otha  words,  that  he  was  an  unconsdoas  genius, 
workinff  without  any  knowledge  of  or  re^ud  to 
the  artastical  kws  .t)f  his  proCndon,  is  WOTthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegd  (Le^ 
tore  iv.),  that  **  Qenerslly  conddered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  aa  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  dways  approaches 
nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  may  assome  among  the  various  races  of 
men.^  Aeschylus  himsdf  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  taUe.  (Athen.  viii.  p^  347,  e.) 
The  dtemtions  made  by  Aeschylus  in  tne  compo- 
dtion  and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  )M  great,  that  he  was  conddered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  fether  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  ( Philostr. 
VU,  ApolL  vi  11.)  As  the  ancients  themsdves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
dementary  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  statdy  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
thsn  from  the  ktter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
ferms  of  .Sofdiodes.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infimcy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  snooesson  were 
the  natord  results  and  suggestions  of  those  (k 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  prindpd  dteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (Scvripcrytfrum^f,  Aristot  PoeL  4.  §  16), 
snd  the  consequent  formation  of  the  didogne  pro- 
periy  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
didogue,  the  prindnal  part  of  the  play  (r6p 
xAyw  vpurttytMntrr^  aufmrirctWcy),  instead  of 
the  chord  part,  which  was  now  become  subddiary 
and  secondarv.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himsdf  {0,g.  in  the  Ckoepkoroe  665—716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophodes,  in  subsequentiy 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characten  in  his 
plays  were  scnuetimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himsel£  (Athen.  i.  p.  S9.)  In  the  eariy  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
dleandrns,  and  afterwards  by  Sf  yniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vita  apud  Robert  p.  161.)  The  didogue 
between  tiie  two  prindpd  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictiy 
svmmetricd  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines :  e.  g.  as  the  didogue  betweei* 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteodes  dways  expresses  hhnself 
in  three  lines  betweoi  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  difiering  as  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  oonvenation,  gives  to  the  didogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  statdy  character^ 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  h&> 
roes.  But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  compodtion  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  .have  availed  himidf  of  the  dpU  of  Aga- 
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thaicna,  who  painted  fixr  him  the  fint  scenes  which 
had  erer  been  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitrnv.  Ptutf,  lib.  yii.)  He 
also  furnished  his  actors  with  mors  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  Tarious 
maaks^  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreoTer 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  inrented  Tarious  figures 
himself  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  balletrmasters. 
(Athen.  Lp.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus*  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  c)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A,  P.  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  fPhilos.  ViL  ApoL  vi.  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare^s  historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Pans.  iL  la  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  Uie 
'^  Persians,*'  the  *«  Seven  against  Thebes,**  the 
*^  Suppliants,**  the  **  Prometheus,**  the  **  Agamem- 
non,** the  **Choephoroe,**  and  **  Eumenides  ;**  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  **  Oresteia.**  The  **  Persians**  was  acted  in 
B.  c  472,  and  the  ''Seven  against  Thebes**  a  year 
afterwards.  The  ** Oresteia**  was  represented  in 
B.C.  458  ;  the  ** Suppliants**  and  the  ** Prometheus** 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  ''Seven 
against  Thebes**  and  the  ''Oresteia.**  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "Suppliants,** 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  b.  c.  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition^ 
and  those  which  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stuiley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  reedited  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  WeUauer,  LipSb  1823,  W.Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
MUller,  Klanaen,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harrord,  md  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Aexkyli  Vita  et  Fabulia, 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  Aetdkyl.  Triiogie 
PromdheuM,  Darmstadt,  1824,  Naehtrag  xur  Tn- 
hgie^  Frank!  1826,  and  Die  Griedi  Tragodim^ 
Bonn,  1840;  Klanseu,  ThBoHogmnmia  AesckyU 
Ihngici,  BeioL  1829.)  -  [R.  W.] 
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AE'SCHTLUS  {Alaxi^Xof\  of  Alsxjlndru, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  luive  Uved  previoua  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whooi 
Athenaeus  calls  a  well-ii^ormed  man.  One  of  his 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,**  and  another 
"  Messeniaca.**  A  fragment  of  the  farmer  is  ps«' 
served  in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs,  (ncpl  TlcLpotfuw ;  compare  Schneidewin, 
Prae/aL  Paroemiogr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 

AB'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoridans 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic  Brut  91,  95.) 

AFSCHYLUS  (A/ffxi^Aor),  of  Rhodbb, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the 
specters  of  ^e  governors  of  that  country  ahet  its 
conquest  in  ac.  332.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5 ;  oompL 
Curt  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  b.  & 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilida  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesos  by 
Antigonns,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  meroenaiiea. 
(Died.  xviiL  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  ('AffKXnrtdf),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aescnlapias 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  dfx6funf,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  IffT^p  d/tsSfjmp^  and  the 
fother  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirins.  (iL  u.  731, 
iv.  1 94,  XL  51 8.)  From  the  foct  that  Homer  (Od, 
iv.  232)  calls  aU  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeebn,  and  that  Podaleirius 
and  Machaon  ara  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet*s  opinion  all  physicians  woe  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculapius 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroboratod 
by  the  fitct,  that  in  kter  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni- 
versally  described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  lUad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  GredL  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Trioca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  {IL 
iL  729.)  According  to  Enstathius  {ad  Horn.  p. 
330),Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Lapithee.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesoilapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(ApoUod.  ill  10.  §  3;  Pind.  Py^  iii.  14,  with 
theSchoL) 

The  common  stoiy  then  goes  on  as  foUowsu 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  ahe 
became  enamoured  with  Ischya,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindai^ 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  aocotdin^y  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Laceieia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Compi 
Horn.  Hymn,  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met  ii. 
605,  &c.)  and  Hyginus  (Poet,  Aiir.u.  40),  it  was 
ApoUo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischya. 
When  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  ApoUo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Pbus.  ii.  26.  §  5),  Hermes 
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nved  the  dold  (Aeacolf^itt)  from  the  fbrnei,  and 
airried  it  to  Cheiraii,  who  iiutnicted  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hmting.  (Pind.  Pyih, 
ill.  1,  &c.;  ApoJlod.  iiL  10.  §  3 ;  Paiu.  L  e.)  Ao- 
coiding  to  other  tnditione  Aescniapim  was  bom 
at  Tiioca  in  TbeMih'  (Stiab.  zir.  pi  647),  and 
othen  agsin  rebted  that  Conniis  gave  birth  to  him 
during  an  expedition  of  her  fiither  Phlegyu  into 
PeloponnetoBy  in  the  teiritorj  of  Epidannit,  and 
that  the  ezpoied  him  on  moont  Tittheion,  which 
waa  before  caDed  M jrtion.  Here  he  was  fod  bj  a 
goat  and  watched  bj  a  dog,  nntil  at  laat  he  waa 
found  bj  Antthanaa,  a  ahepherd,  who  nw  the  boy 
anrmmded  by  a  Instie  like  that  of  lightning. 
(See  a  different  acooont  in  Pans.  viiL  25.  §  6.) 
From  this  datiling  ^[ilendoar,  or  from  his  haviog 
been  lescoed  from  the  flames,  he  was  called  by  the 
Doriana  ofyAo^.  The  troth  of  the  txadition  that 
Aescolapina  waa  bom  in  the  teixitoiy  of  Epi- 
dauma,  and  was  not  the  aon  of  Arrinoe,  danghter 
of  Leocippna  and  bom  in  Meisenia,  waa  attest- 
ed by  an  onde  which  was  oonsolted  to  decide  the 
qnestion.  (Pans,  ii  26.  S  6»  !▼•  3"  §  2 ;  Cic  IM 
Nat  Dtor.  iii  22,  where  three  different  Aescola- 
pinsea  are  made  oat  of  the  different  local  traditiona 
aboot  him.)  Alter  Aescolapina  had  grown  op, 
reports  q»read  over  all  ooontries,  tiiat  he  not  only 
cozed  all  the  sick,  bat  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
Abont  the  manner  in  which  he  acqoired  this  latter 
power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  times. 
According  to  the  one  (Apollod.  L  &),  he  had  re- 
eeiTed  from  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  Teins  of  Ooigo,  and  the  Uood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  Teina  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
possessed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
Aoooxding  to  the  other  tradition,  Aescohipins  on 
one  occasion  was  shot  op  in  the  hoose  of  Qlancus, 
whom  he  was  to  core,  and  while  he  waa  standing 
abooibed  in  thoogfat,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  nnuid  t£»  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  canying  in  its  month 
a  heib  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aescnlapins  henceforth  made 
nse  of  the  nme  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
men.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Attr,  ii.  14.)  Seyeral  per- 
sons, whom  Aescolapias  was  betiered  to  have  re- 
stored to  life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (PfUu  iii  96)  and  by  Apollodoma.  (I  &) 
When  he  waa  exercising'  this  art  upon  Olancus, 
Zeua  killed  Aescah^ias  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  he  feared  lest  men  midit  gradually  oontrire  to 
escape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  others,  becanse  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aescidapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  nnich.  (Diod.  ir.  71 ;  oomp.  SchoL  ad  Pmd, 
Pjftk,  iiL  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zens  piaeed  Aescolapiua  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
PoeL  Awtr.  iL  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Aigonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  was  married  to 
Epione,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chit 
dren  of  his :  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aiatus,  Hygieia, 
Aegle,  laao,  and  Panaoeia  (SchoL  ad  Pmd,  Pytk, 
in.  1 4 ;  Pans.  iilO.S3,i.34.§2),  most  of  whom 
are  on^  penonifications  of  the  powen  ascribed  to 
their  fittber. 

These  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Variona  hypotheses  hare  been  brought  forwaid  to 
explain  the  origin  of  hia  worship  in  Greece ;  and, 
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while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tnditiott  had 
connected  with  varioas  marvellous  stories,  others 
have  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  seqient,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aescnhpius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  waa  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnnph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmnn.  (Euseb.  iVwp.  Evang, 
i.  10 ;  oomp.  Pans,  vii  2S.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  reoourM  to  foreign  oountriea 
in  ofder  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  Hia 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mjrthology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  fects.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhapa 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
q»here  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  healing  powen  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
offsets)  of  Helios, — Apdlo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aescuh^ns  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numben  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitala  (Plut  QmaesL  Rom, 
p.  286,  D.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  ma  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  mM  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  chUd.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  workofThrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsinne  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii, 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Pans.  iL  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  becanse  they  were  a  symbol 
of  pradence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
weUs  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Pans. 
iL  28.  S  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Pans.  iiL  23. 
I  4 ;  VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  EpiL  11 ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
pans  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Cehienae  (xiiL  p.  603), 
between  Drme  and  Patrae  (viiL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viiL  p.  337),  in  the  ishnd  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p.  657  ;  Pans.  iiL  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Stab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Cans  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.\ 
at  Sicyon  (Pan&  iL  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the.  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (viL  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viiL  25. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  PhUus  (ii.  IS. 
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S  3),  AigoB  (iL  23.  §  4),  Aeginrn  (ii.  23.  |  ^\ 
PeUene  (viL  27.  §  5),  Asopus  (iii  22.  §  7), 
Pergamam  (iii  26.  §  7),  Lebene  in  Crete, 
Smyrzui,  Balagrae  (iL  26.  §  7),  Ambiada  {JAv, 
xxxYiii  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aescolapins  was  introduced  from 
Epidaunia  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  b.  a  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miraculons  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  see 
Valerius  Mazimus  (L  S.  §2\  and  Ond.  {MeL 
ZY.  620,  &C. ;  oomp.  Niebahr,  Hitt,  rf  Boma, 
lit  p.  408,  &c;  Liv.  z.  47,  .zxiz.  11;   Suet 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (ica0ci$8ctr,  mcubaret  Pans,  ii  27 
I  2),  during  w^ch  they  obsenred  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  PliiL  662,  &c. ;  Cic.  De  Dm,  ii.  59 ; 
Phflostr.  rUaApolhn.l7\  JambL  DeMytLm. 
2.)    It  was  in  allusion  to  this  tncubaiio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repie- 
sentmg  Sleep  and  Dream.    (Pans.  iL  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat  Phaed. 
p.  118)  or  a  goat  (Pans.  z.  32.  $  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Vtrp, 
Gtorg,  iL  380),   and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
eifeoted.    The  temples  of  Epidaurus,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  eztant.    (Pans.  ii.  27.  §  3 ;  Strab. 
viiL  p.  374;   oomp.  DicL  if  Ant.  p.  673.)    Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ae»* 
cnlapiua  see  Dkt  <fAnL  p.  103,  &c    The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausaniaa. 
(iL  10.  §  3,  z.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
daurus, he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
IS  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  (^ed  Telesphorus, 
tluamerion,  or  Aoesius.    (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  7.)    We 
still   possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aescnkpius,  as  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and    gems.    (Bottiger, 
AmaUkM,  i.  p.  282 ;   iL  p.  361 ;   Hirt  M^. 
Bilderb.  L  p.  84 ;   Milller,  Handb.  dor  ArdMoL 
p.  697,  Ac  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Oxpheus.    (Fabricius,  BUL  Grate,  i.  p.  55,  &c.) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Axlepiadae,  CA(rieXfr<^id3di.) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Aaclepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (PUt  de  Be  PuU.  m.  p.  4t)5,  &c) 
But  the  Asclepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  &ther  to  son  in  the  fiimilies  of  the  Asclepia^  | 
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dae,  and  we  ttiU  possess  the  oath  whicli  eveiy  one' 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  poaaeasion 
of  the  medical  secrets.    (Oalen,  AwmL  iL  pt.  128 ; 
Aristid*  OraL  L  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sprengel,  Oeaek, 
d«r  Mediem,  voL  L)  [ll  &] 

AESERNFNUS.  [Marcxllus.] 
AE'SION  (Al(r/a»'),  an  Athenian  orator, 
contemporaiy  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  be 
educated.  (Suidas,  «. «.  Zkq/ioa0^s.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  is 
uncertain,  "^^en  he  was  asked  what  he  thoi^ght 
of  the  oraton  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  beantifbl 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  bat 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled aU  othen  by  their  skilful  construction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippns,  ap.  PlvL  Dmu  10.) 
Aristotle  (BkeL  iiL  lO)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [L.  S.] 

AESON  (Aiicrwi'),  a  son  of  Cretheus,  the  fooider 
of  lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Sahnoneus« 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thessaly.     He  was 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  !s  differently  stated,  as  Polymede, 
Alcimede,    Amphinome,    Polypheme,    Polymele, 
Ame,  and  Scaiphe.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  11  and  §  16 ; 
Hom.  0(2.  zL  258 ;  Tzeta.  ad  L^cophr,  872 ;  Diod. 
iv.  50 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  i.  45 ;  SchoL  ad  Haau 
Od,  zii.  70.)     Pelias  endeavounsd  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the 
Aivonauts,  but  when  one  day  he  was  suqarised 
and  frightened  by  ihe  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Aigonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aescm  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  27^)    Aooordinff  to  an  aoconnt  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50^  Pelias  compeUed  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  oz^s  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.    According  to  Ovid 
{MeL  viL  163,  250,  &c.),  Aeson  survived   the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medeia.    Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  ia 
called  Aesonides.    (Oiph.  Arg,  66,)        [L.  S.1 
AESO'NIDES.    [AssoN.] 
AESO'PUS  (Aftnvns),  a  writer  of  Fables,  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
**  analogical  narratives,  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introduced  as  speaking.^  (PkSolog.  Mtueum^  L 
p.  280.)     Of  his  works  none  are  eztant,  and  of 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.    He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  570,  for  Herodotus  (iL  1 34) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fellow- 
skve  of  AesopX  and  says  that  die  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  ii^gypt,  who  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  569.    Plutarch  makes  him  contempomy  with 
Solon  (Sept,  Sap*  Ckmv,  p.  152,  c),  and  Laertius 
(L  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.    The  only  apparent  authority  i^jalnst 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  (a  v,  AXtntwos);  bat 
the  passage  is  phiinly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  b.  c  620  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  b.  c.  564, 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  Utter.  (See  Clinton, 
Fast,  HeU.  voL  L  pp.  213,  237, 239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samoa,  Sardis,  Mesembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotiaum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  originally  a  shive,  and  the  reason  of 
his  first  writing  £ftbles  is  given  by  Phaedros.  (iH. 
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Prolog.  83,  &G.)     Among  hb  mstert  woe  two 

SitTOiatia^  Xsnthm  and  ladmoiiy  from  the  Uittor  of 

whom  he  leceived  his  freedora.     Upon  this  he 

Tiiited  CiocsDs  (where  we  am  told  that  he  le- 

proved  Sokm  6tt  djscoartesy  to  the  king),  and 

afterwards  Peisistntns  at  Athens.     Platarch  {de 

sera  Mnn.  Vmd.  p.  556)  tells  us,  that  he  was  sent 

to  Delphi  hf  Cioesos,  to  distribute  among  the 

eitiaens  fona  minae  a  piee&    But  in  coosequeooe 

of  some  dispute  arising  on  the  subject,  he  lefnsed 

to  give  any  moner  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 

Delphkms  threw  him  from  a  prodpioe.    Plagues 

were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offisnce, 

and  they  prodaimed  dieir  wSlingness  to  giro  a 

eoDpensBtiaa  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  oonld 

ekiim  it    At  length  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  his 

old  master,  reoeiTod  the  compensation,  sinoe  no 

nearer  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  stocy  about 
the  compenntion,  and  we  haye  now  stated  all  the 
drcumatances  of  Aesopli  life  which  rest  on  any  an- 
thocity.  But  there  are  a  tast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  adTentores  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
in  a  life  of  him  prefixed  to  abookof  Fables  purportr 
ing  to  be  his,  and  eollected  by  Maximns  Planudes, 
a  numk  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  repre- 
sents Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  uglineas  and 
defonnity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whsterer.  For  he  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
fhimafti]  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 
sonal peculiarities  would  hsYe  been  most  natural, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  appears  for  instance  in  Plutarchli  ConviTium, 
where  though  there  are  many  jdces  on  his  former 
oonditioB  as  a  slare,  there  are  none  on  his  ap* 
peaianoe^  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients would  be  restrsined  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  noee  of  Socrates 
furnishes  ample  matter  for  laiUery  in  the  Sympo- 
sium of  Pkto.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lysippna  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
had  it  been  iculptured  in  accordance  whh  the 
above  description,  would  have  been  the  rererse  of 
omamentaL 

The  notices  howerer  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  ftTia^TM'M*  altogether.  **  In  poetical  philosophy,** 
says  Vioo  in  his  Sdenxa  Nuonoy  **  Aesop  will  be 
fonnd  not  to  be  any  partumlar  and  actually  exist- 
ing man,  but  the  abstraction  of  a  dass  of  men,  or 
a  poetical  character  representative  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  eeven  Sages  of  Greece." 
This  however  is  an  ezceaa  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  wouldr  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge :  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  worics  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  afibrds  oonridecsble  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Bentley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
Aristophanes  (  Vmp.  1259)  represents  Philodeon  as 
kaminig  his  FablM  ts  oomoenaiion  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
versified  those  that  **he  knew,  and  could  most 
readily  remember.'*  (Plat.  Pkaed,  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
ley,  IHuaiation  on  He  FaUea  ofAeaopy  p.  136.) 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fitbles, 
beaiii^  Aesop^  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  One  of  the  Measures  cf 
a  dicast  (  Vap.  566)  vras,  that  among  the  can4i- 
dates  for  hia  protection  and  vote  some  endeavoured 
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to  win  Ms  fiivour  by  repeatixig  to  him  foUes,  and 
some  AMwq9  rl  y^Aoier.  Two  specimens  of 
these  T^AoMi  or  droUene$  may  be  read  in  the 
r«9NM,  1401,  &c,  and  in  the  Avet,  651,  &c  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
oonposition  of  Aichilochus,  snd  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotea  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authon  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  fovonr- 
able  to  Bentley*s  theory,  that  his  fid>les  were  not 
collected  in  a  nrritten  foim,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fiict  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authon 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  are  manifestly 
refening  to  Uie  same  feble.  Thus  Aristotle  {IM 
Part  Amm,  iiL  2)  cites  horn  him  a  complaint  of 
liomuB,  **  that  the  bull*s  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,"*  whilst  Ludan  (Nigr.  32)  makes  the  feult 
to  be  **  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
befiffe  his  eyes.**  A  written  coUectaon  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  feUes  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Again,  PUito, 
though  he  exduded  Homer*s  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writmgs  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  caUed  ttSOoi  (Pkaed.  ppi  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  aadent  name  for 
such  fictions  was  olror,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  {Learilopu*^  p.  60,  £ng.  transL),  **  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imaghied** 
(Horn.  Od,  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
vsA^oiyot  in  r^renoe  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
{Op,  a  £He$9  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  feble.  The  oZroi  or  ftSOoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose: — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes X^i,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
Afirsfvof  6  XoySwotos^  Kiyos  being  the  peeuUar 
word  for  Prose,  as  l«if  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  feble  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  niien  that  becune  a  separate 
biandi  of  composition. 

FoQovring  &»  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (b.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop*s  fiibles  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book^  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Suicbs.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fidiles  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambics,  u  e.  lame^ 
kaitmg  iamUcs  (x^^^*  Xfl^of),  venes  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  Utile  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  febles  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writen  of  Aesopean  fid>les,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  cdebrated. 

The  febles  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  prindpal  coUeotioDs,  the  one  eoi^ 
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taming  1S6  &bles,  pablished  fint  A.  D.  16l0,  from 
MSS.  at  Heidelbeig.  This  is  to  clmnBy  a  foigeiy, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  DeInade(^  who  lired  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  (yvfiycl  yip  ii\Bofitif  ol 
«<{yrc5,  yvfttfol  oZv  dircXcu(r<(ficOa).  8ome  of  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choliambic  yerses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  oer> 
tain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrins.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  aboTe  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximns  Planudes. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  {Ifiomv  iw  rf 
xap8^ :  compare  e.  g.  Ecdes.  xi.  1,  cTiroy  i»  rf 
rap8(f  ftov)^  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modem,  as  fiodrcJas  a  bird,  fiaivwpov  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrins.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planudes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bentley*s  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Pre£Etce  to  Aetopioa/rum  Fabularum 
Ddmstuty  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  Uieory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop^s  febles  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  femous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo- 
rary with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
**  Lukman*s  wisdom**  is  proTerbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph*s  beauty  and 
Dayid*s  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Liane*s  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Eamer-ez-Zoanan  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Perdan  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  febles  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  personas. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  nme  Indo-Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop^s  Fables  are, 
L  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  I5th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  &bles  from  a  MS.  in  the  BibUothique 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1546. 
3.  The  edition  of  Nevelet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  HauptDiann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Heusinser  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Emesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  O.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  (1810,  1818,  1820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  febles  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Coray  at  Paris  (1810).  AU  the  fobles  have  been 
pat  together  and  pubbshed,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
G.  Schneider,  at  Bieshui,  in  1810.    [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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AESO'PUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wix>te  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julias 
Valerius  [ Valsbius],  of  which  Frandscus  Juretua 
had,  he  says  (ad  Symmadi.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script. It  was  first  published,  howevo*,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  ia 
**'  Itinerarium  ad  Constantinum  Augustum,  etc. : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Maoe- 
donis,**  etc  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Adoertar,  iL  10.)  Mai,  in  the  prefece  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  a.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Seiapis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  tramdiUiim,  (JuL 
Valer.  L  31 )  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letionno 
{Joum,  dea  Sawuu^  1818,  p.  617)^  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  e^hth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  n^er  point  to.  Tlw 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A.] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Clodia 
gens.  Horace  (Ep.  ii  1.  82)  and  other  anthon 
pot  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  {prom$ntiaiio)f  more 
rapid (difaeior,  QuintiL  IfuL  Or,  xi.  3.  §111);  Ae- 
sopus in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  (protwr, 
QuintiL  LcX  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
hunself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  diaracter  in  real 
life ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance^  that  he 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions.  (Val.  Max.  viiL  10.  §  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha- 
ncta  he  had  to  perfinm  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  firom  a  distance  for  some  time, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq,  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  mav  confirm  the  opinioa 
{Did,  €fAnL9,v.  Pera(ma\  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regukr  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
characten ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  {de  Div,  L  37)» 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  fiwe  and  fire  of  er> 
preatkm  {iamtum  ardorem  mtttmim.  aiqm  mobtmmyf 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphasia 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
ntmmiu  artifese,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  pert  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  the  stage. 
{Pro  Seat.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
performed  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aewpusand  Roscius  both  *'ludiciae 
artis  peritissimos  vuros,**  but  this  may  merely  de- 
note Uie  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  tragedy 
ai^well  as  comedy.  (Comp.  ludierae  tibiae^  Plin.//. 
Ar.zvi.  86.)    Fronto  calls  him  (p.  87)  TH^^iohs  ^«- 
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From  Ckero^  nmaik,  however,  {de  Offi 
L  114),  it  would  Mem  that  die  chancter  of  Ajar 
was  lather  too  tngie  fitrhim.  (Gomn.  7Vf&  Qmagd, 
ii  17,  W.  25.) 

Like  RoMnifl,  Aewpiifl  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
&e  great  actor,  who  calls  him  aocfer  Amo^pm  {od 
FoM,  YiL  IX  wmtar  fumUarig  (ad  Qiu  PraL  L  2, 
4) ;  and  they  Mem  to  have  woght,  from  one  an- 
other^ Mcie^,  impTOTement,   each    in   hiB    le- 
spectiTe  art     During  his  e^e,  Cicero  leoeiTed 
many  Taloahle  mariu  of  Aeaopiu^  friendship.   On 
one  ooGBsion,  in  particnlar,  haying  to  perform  the 
part  of  Telamon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
of  Acdus^  P^T^  ^  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  empnans,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
word,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelinffs, 
and  succeeded  in  leading  the  andience  to  apply  &e 
whole  to  the  caM  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  hun  mors 
essential  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  hinuelf 
could  have  done.    The  whole  houM  appbuded. 
{Pro  SexL  56.)    On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
*^Bnitm  qui  Bbertatem  drium  stabiliverat,**  he 
substituted  TUbis,  and  the  audience  gave  utter- 
ance to  thnr  enthusiasm  by  encoring  ue  passage 
**  a  thousand  times^  (imZUet  reooootem  mt^  Pro 
SexL  58).     The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
not be  fixed  with  certain^r ;  but  at  the  de&ation 
of  the  theatrs  of  Pompey  (&  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  eideriy,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
onsly  to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we  do 
not  bear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate :  yet, 
from  the  passage,  iU-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.    On  tkat  oo> 
canon,  however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap* 
peered  again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginninff  of  an 
oath.  Si  aduufaUoy  eta,  his  voice  fidled  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  through  with  the  speech.    He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  m  that   any  one 
would  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
aa  the  puMagfi  in  Gcero  implies  {ad  Fam.  viL  1), 
a  Roman  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
fbnueiiL    Aesopus,  though  for  from  frugal  (Plin. 
H,  N,  X.  72),  realised,  Ukt  Roscius,  an  immeuM 
fertone  by  his  profession.    He  left  about  200,000 
aeaterces  to  his  son  Chidiua,  who  proved  a  foolish 
■pendthixft.  (yaLllax.ix.  l.§2.)    It  is  said,  for 
ittstaaoe,  that  he  dissolved  in  vin^jar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Gaedlia  Metelh  (Hor.  &t  iL  3,  289  ; 
VaLMax.ix.  1.  $  2;  Macrob.  6bt  ii.  10.;  Plin. 
J7.  N.  is.  59),  a  fevourite   feat  of  the  extra- 
vagant monomania   in   Rome.     (Compare  Suet 
CQiff.  37 ;  Macrob.  Scd,  ii  13.)    The  connexion 
of  Cieen^B  son-in-law  Dolabella  with  the  same 
lady  no  doubt  increased  ^e  distreM  whidi  Cicero 
felt  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.   (Ad  AU,  id.  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNETES  (Ahvfuf^rJis),  a  surname  of 
IKooyms,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
under  which  he  waa  wondiipped  at  Aioe  in  Achaia. 
The  slory  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
there  is  as  follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  aadent 
image  of  Dionysus,  the  woric  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Zeus  had  ones  given  as  a  preMnt  to  Dardanus. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Aeneas,  left  tUs  chest  behind  when 
she  quitted  the  city*  becauM  she  knew  that  it 
would  do  injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When 
the  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Trov  among  them- 
tdves^  this  chest  fell  to  the  share  o/theThessalian  j 
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Euiypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madnewsb  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  **  Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  stnmge  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  Mttle.**  When  Eurypylns  csme  to  Aioe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants offisred  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fiurest  youth  and 
the  fiurest  maiden  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was 
ofifered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddessb 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  tlmt  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  difinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
waa  now  ftdfilled.  Eurypylns  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  waa  cured  of  his  miwineM  and 
pcreeived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
fisstival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest.  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  nignt  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried Uie  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-ears, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichins, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichins,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  purified  thenuelves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Pans.  vii.  19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though 
otherwiM  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  aboUsned  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewiM  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesjrmnetes.  (Pans.  viL  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 

AETHAO.IDES  (iJBaK(Zfi$),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
waa  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  fether  the  fecnlty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.  He  was  ftirther  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  muI  could  not  forvet  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  mm  &e-  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  mignted  into  thoM 
of  Euphorbus,  Hermotimusy  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  ( ApoUoiu 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  &c;  Orph.  Aryon,  131 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14;  Diog.  Laert  viil  1.  §4,&c;  VaL  Fkcc. 
1437.)  [L.S.] 

AETHER  (fdHp)t  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  Prtf,  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (DarkneM).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Tkaog.  124),  Aether  was  the  Mn  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phomut.  D»  Nat.  Dear.  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hysin. 
Fab.  Pt^.  p.  2,  &c)  ThoM  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Univene  waa  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appears  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  some  of  the  eariy  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  reg^tided  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zens  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacuv.  ap.  Gc.  de  NaL  Dear. 
iu  36,  40;  Lucret.  v.  499 ;  Virg.  Aen,  aril  140, 
Chorg,  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.    [Hbliadbs.] 
AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabonus 
Manrus,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,   called  Aethid  Cosmographia.     We  learn 
from  the  pre£eu»  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  AntoniuB,  i.  e,  b.  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodozus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
five  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus;    that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulsnip  of  Ai:^pistus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;   that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.    So  it  stands  in  the  edd. ; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polyditus*s  share  taking 
more  than  3*2  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  in  less  than  (intra)  32  years  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.     (Suidas,  «.  v. 
Myowrros,)     By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Var,  iiL  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
uber  den  xur  ZeU  der  Geburt  Jeau  CkritU  gehcdienen 
CSnwus, Breslau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  OHff,r.  36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.     The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Ocddentalis,  Septen- 
tiionaUs,  Meridiana  pars.      Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montes,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Gentes.    These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tins  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
(I.)  Asiae  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c. ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
&c.;  (4.^  Insulae  Nostri  Maris.    This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Orosins, 
i  2.     In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majores  nostri,  &c.,  is  tacked  on. 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio,  by  the  words 
Hano  quadripartUam  toUue  terrae  eoniimeiUiam  Jd 
qui  dimeftd  sunt.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosius. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  difierent  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  firom  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Philolo- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Bheimtciet  Mvsemm 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa*s  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  PUny  {Hiri,  NaL  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.  IBsU  NaL  iii. 

2-) 

Cassiodorus  {de  imtU,  dioin,  25)  describes   a 

cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Cratw 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  JuQus  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  inst^id  of  Aethicns,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophlsta  and  Philosophus 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written :  oonttdibus  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  (xmttdaiuak  Sia»  is  found  as  a  contrac- 
tion (?)  for  Mfpmsenjptu.  The  introduction  is  very 
difierent  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinerarinm 
Antonini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens^ 
1577,  with  Simler^s  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  MeLs,  and  Solinok  The 
last  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius Mela,  Leyden,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

AETHILLA  {AXdiAKa  or  AX9vXXb.%  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicaste.  After  the  ML  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilans,  who  took  her,  tooetker 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 
He  hinded  at  Scione  in  Thraoe  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water,  While  Protesilans  had  gone  inland, 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione.  (Txets. 
ad  I^ocpkr.  921, 1075 ;  Conon,  Narrat,  13 ;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  «l 
^uitnl|^  [L.  S.] 

AE'THIOPSrAi0Mr),  theGlowing  or  theBhudc 

1.  A  surname  of  Zens,  under  which  he  was  wor^ 

shipped  in  the  island  of  Chios.    (Lyoophron,  Gua, 

537,  with  the  note  of  Tsetses.) 

2.  A  son  of  HephoeatiuK  from  whom  Aethiopia 
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mis  l)elieTed  to  ham  derived  iti  name.    (Plin. 
^.  iV.  vL  35 ;  N«t.  Com.  U.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'TULIUS  {'A4eXios),  the  fint  king  of  Elis. 
(Pans.  y.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zeas  and 
Protogeneta,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  (ApoIIod. 
i.  7.  §2;  Hygin. /'a6.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Calyce,  by  vhom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  some  aocoonts  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Zens  and  first  king  of  Elis^  ( ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  traditions  again  made  Aethlius  a  son  of 
Aeolos,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zens. 
(Pans.  T.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'THLIUS  ('A^axiof ),  the  author  of  a  woric 
entitled  ^^Samian  Annals*  ("Qpoi  24«««<)>  the  fifth 
book  ci  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  although 
he  expresses  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
work.  (xiT.  p.  650,  d.  653,  £)  Aethlius  is  also 
lefemd  to  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  {Pratr,  p. 
30,  a),  Eustathius  {ad  Od.  vil  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  v.  y^fflvroi), 
where  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (AOpa).      1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Pittheus  of  Troezen.    Bellerophon  sued  for  her 
band,  but  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nuptials  took  place.    (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  12.)    She 
was  suiprised  (m  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  oi  Sphaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
aaorifice  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaerus.    Aethia  there- 
fore dedicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apaturia  (the  Deoeitfol),  and  called  the  island 
Hiera  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
among  the  maidens  of  Troezen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  (Pans.  iL  33.  §  1 1.)  At  a  later 
time  she  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(Pint.  The$.  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)     In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  with  her.     (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  7 ;    Hygin.  FaL  37.)    According  to  Plutarch 
(  Thes*  6)  her  fetther  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theaeua  might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  much  revered  at  Troecen.    This  opinion, 
however,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.    After  this  event 
she  appears  living  in  Attica,  fitnn  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuces,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
she  was  taken  to  Troy.     (Plut.  TAet.  34 ;  Horn. 
JL  iiL  144.)    At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  <tf  them, 
asked    Agamemnon    to   procure    her   liberation. 
Agamemnon  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.     This  was 
grantol,  and  Aethca  became  firee  again.    (Pans.  x. 
25.  §3;   Diet.  Cret  v.  13.)     According  to  Hy- 
ginus  {Fab,  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.    The 
history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
on  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  (Pans.  iv.  19. 
§  1 ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat,  11),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polygnotns  in  theLesche  of  Delphi.    (Pans.  x. 
25.  §2.) 

2l  a  daughter  of  Ooeanus,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
got the  twelve  Hyades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
FatL  V.  171 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  8.] 

AETHU'SA  (AXaoiNfa),  a  daughter  of  Poeeidon 
and  Alqrone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apdlo,  and 
bore  to  him  Eleuther.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ; 
PkoiL  ix.  20.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 
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AETHYIA  {fMma)j  a  snnuune  of  Athens, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Qm.  359.) 
The  word  a£9vfa  signifies  a  diver,  and  figumtively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyeopkr.  /.  c)  [L.  S.] 
AE'TION.  [Cypselus.] 
AETION  (*Arr(My).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Anth.  Or, 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  (Epiyr,  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  a  fomons 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.  (K.  0.  Muller,  AreL  der  Kunti,  p.  151.) 
2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
{De  Mened.  Omd,  42,  Herod,  or  Attiomy  4, 
&c  Imag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  TMs  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Aetion  seems  to  have 
excelled  particdarly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  Uiy- 
ing  on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  {Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  Uie  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  O.  Mttller, 
Ardk.  der  KtauL  p.  240 ;  Kugier,  Kunstge$ekiekle^ 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Bonifiice,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  bom  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jomandes,  de  reb.  Get  34),  and  his 
fother  Qandendus,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbanan  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii.  1 2. )  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usurper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Pladdia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  fovour  his  rival  BonifiEux,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  L 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boni&ce  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [BoNiPAaus],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  aimy  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Marcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jomandes,  de  reb.  Oet.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself^  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  berbwian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  sevenieen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  ApolL  Paneg.  AviL 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  in   concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrested  it  firat  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Greg.  Turon.  iL  7 ;  Jomandes,  de  rth.  Get 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  up  his 
successes  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  botii  from 
Valentinian  and  his  barbarian  iJlies.  (Idatius 
and  Isidorus,  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  die  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief^  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
ApoU.  Paneff,  AvU.  204),  and  aoooitiingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  BdL 
Vand,  L  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Maroellinus,  in  anno  454), 
''cecidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  nee  potuit  relevari.^ 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
fat  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscued  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  Itfie,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calk  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatos  Frigeridua,  in  Gregor.  Turon.  iL  8.; 
Procop.  BdL  Vand,  i  S,  4 ;  Jomandes,  de  Reb. 
Get  34,  36 ;  Gibbon,  Dedwe  and  FalL  c.  33,  35  ; 
Herbert's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AE'TIUS  {*Aihm)y  sumamed  the  Atheitt,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St  Athanas. 
de  S^fnod,  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  transktion,  Gxf.  1 842 ; 
Socr.  Hist  EooL  u.  35 ;  Soxom.  HiH,  EoeL  iv.  29), 
was  bom  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  HUt  Eod, 
iii.  15 ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eutwm.  L  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  t.  tx.  *A4tios\  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  (dvSfioioy)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fiitherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
▼ine-dresser^i  wife  (St  Gregory  Nazianx.  c.  Ewnom. 
p.  292,  c  D ;  but  see  Not  Valeni  ad  PhUott  iil 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  ibid,)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (PhiL  ibidJ)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  i^ 
plied  himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  iiL  15.) 
From  the  schook  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
tiie  disputations  meethigs  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristidsm, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  hk  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  331 ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fiuentul  persons  about  Euklius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anaiarbui,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, A.  o.  331.  (PhiL  iiL  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  thk 
article  an  thus  abbreviated:  —  St  Athanasius, 
de  Synodk  [S.  Ath.] ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Bas.];  St  Gregory  Nasianxen  adv.  Eunomian. 
[S.  Gr.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Soaomen, 
Theodoret,  and  Philostoigius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Soz.,  Thdt,  PhiL] ;  S.  EpiphamuB^ 
adv.  Haereses  [S.  Ep.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him ;  but  he  was  dismif 
in  disgrace  on    publicly  disputing   against    his 
master's  interpretation  of   the    Soipture.      The 
Arian  Bkhop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius^  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  GospeU,   AJfter- 
wards^he  read  the  Epiatlee  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  ktto:  to  t&e 
Episcopate,  when  he    returned  to  Antiodi   and 
studied  the  PnpkeU  with  the  priest   Leontius. 
His  obtrasive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  ▲.  d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  aigument  by  aome 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.    He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  Beune  of  the  Manichee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  nuue 
for  dkputation  which  he  had  ktely  lost    He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolia  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  foUowing 
his  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iiL  15)  or  living 
upon  others.   (Theodoret,  Hiat  EoeL  iL  23.)    Hk 
chief  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.     (S. 
Epiphan.  adv,Haere8,  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  ekvation  of  hia 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  34S,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  36,  transL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaoonate  and  accepted  that  of  feocAm^,  a.  ix 
350.     (Pha  iii.   17.)      The    Catholk   laymen, 
Diodorus  and  Fkvian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  oUiged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  iL  19.)      Hk  dispute  with  BasU  of  An- 
cyra,  a.  d.  351  (fin.),  k  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.    (PhiL  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
A.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  ktter  from  death.     Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Oallus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  hk  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  hk  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.    (PhiL  iiL  17.)    There  k  a  letter  from 
Gallaa  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  hk  ad- 
hesion to  Christknity,   as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.    (Post  Epist  JuUamf  p.  158,  ed.  Boisson. 
Mogunt  1828.)    Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitkn  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  A.  D.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  b),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.    However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  a.d.355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadoda,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanasius. 
(St  Ep.  76.  §  1 ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)    Here  Eunomius 
became  hk  pupil  (Phil.  iiL  20)  and  amanuensis. 
(Soc.  iL  35.^    He  is  said  by  Philostoigius  (iiL  1 9) 
to  have  rerased  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Senas  and  Secundus,  who  made  die  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics ;  in  a.  o.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deeuson. 
The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Arius)  schkm  now 
b^ns  to  develop  itselfl      The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetius  leads  a  lection  of  Arians  Twhom  we  may  call 
here  Antir Asians)  to  accuse  hun  to  Constantius 
(Soz.  iv.  13) ;  they  alkge  also  hk  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  press  tne  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the   Thodogical 
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^nestion.      The  Aetiao    interest  with   Eoaebiiu 
(Sob.  L  16),  the  powerful  Eunach,  divides  the  in- 
tended oooncQ,  bat  notwithstanding,  the  Aetians 
are  defeated  at  Sdenda,  a.  d.  359,  and,  dissolving 
the  oooncil,  hasten  to  Constantius,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op- 
ponents.   (S.  Ath.  tiansL  pp.  7^  77,  88,  163, 
164.)    The  Anti-Aetians  (who  an  in  fret  the 
more  leqiectable  Semi-Anaiis,  see  Auus)  follow, 
and  chaige  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
Dighrrmee  m  Snbttamoeiirtpoo^ciow)  in  the  Trinity, 
prodacing  a  paper  to  that  effect.    A  new  schism 
ensoes  among  die  Aetians,  and  Aetins  is  aban- 
doned by  his  firiends  (called  Eusebians  or  Acar- 
ciana,  see  Arius)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  L  4), 
after   protesting   against  his   companions,    who, 
holding  the  same  prmeqJe  with  himself  (viz.  that 
the  Son  was  a  enaoters,  KrlefAO,)^  leiiised  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessary  inference  (viz.  that  He 
is  </'  tuMke  mbdanoe  to  the  Father,  dt^fuuow), 
(Thdt.  ii.  23;  Sox.  iv.  23;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  D. ; 
PhiL  It.  12.)    His  kte  friends  woidd  not  let  him 
remain  at  Mopsnestia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Anzentius,  the  Bisht^  there :  Acacios 
procores  his  banishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 
(PhiL  V.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  Uas- 
phemies,  captions  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
his  irreligion,  viz.  that  It^enenUenesM  {dy^vmnala) 
IS  the  essence  (o^ia)  of  Deity;  which  are  refuted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiplumius  had  seen)  in 
S.  Ep.  ado.  Haer,  76.     He  there  calls  his  op- 
ponents Chronites,  Le.  Temporals,  with  an  apparent 
alluaioii  to  their  courtly  obsequiousness.    (PiaefiU. 
«9X.  S,  Ep.;  comp.  c.  4.) 

On  Constantias*s  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
vBrioiu  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  A^'tius,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  Juliam,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Boisson.),  giving  him,  too,  a  fiixm  in  Les* 
bos.  (PhiL  iz.  4.)  Euzoius,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
from  Aetins  (PhiL  viL  5),  and  he  was  made 
Bishop  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  a) 
He  qireads  his  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
own  izieligion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  viiL  2)  and 
by  missionaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.D.  364. 
Valena,  however,  took  pert  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Aeadan  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetius  re- 
tired to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  oif  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Prooopios  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  a.  d.  365, 
366.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  his 
former  friends.  In  vain  he  applied  for  protection 
to  Eudoxius,  now  at  Marcianople  with  Valens; 
and  in  a.  d.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Constantinople,  nnpitied  by  any  but  the  equally 
irrdigionfi  Eunomins,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  ix. 
6.)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
historically  in  the  article  on  Amua.  From  the 
Manichees  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
morals,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
fidjanism,  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
interpretation  of  St.  John,  xviL  3.  He  denied, 
like  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  fosting 
and  self-mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Hoar,  76.  §  4.) 
At  some  time  or  other  he  was  a  discifde  of  Euse- 
biua  of  Sebaste.  (S.  Bas.  EpisL  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (iL  35)  speaks  of  several 
letters  fivm  him  to  Constantine  and  others.  His 
Tnatiae  is  to  be  found  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haer. 
76,  p.  924,  ed.  Petav.  Cobn.  1682.        [A.  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  (*A^Mf,  AStim\  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrecUy 
spelt  JeHiu.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  ph^ed  by  some  writen  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  voy  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refisrs  (ietrab.  iii  term,  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  Sl  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  A.  D.  444,  but  also  {teindK  iL  $enm.  ilL  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petms  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii  8,  p.  846), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
oentuiy.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  moat  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  hu  being  con- 
founded with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Allan  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  Kdft!tis  ^^Mictov,  camBs  o&ssfiM,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em* 
peror  (see  Du  Cange,  GUm.  Med.  el  Inf.  Latm.)\ 
this  title,  aooording  to  Photius  (2.  c),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St.  Bluse 
'  (tetrab.  iL  term.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  (tetrab.  iv.  term.  iiL  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  "btHXia  'larfMcd  '£iri(a(- 
Scico,  **  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,**  into  four 
tetrabibli  {rrrpdMi^Xoi)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabridus  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modem  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  ovm  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiqui^,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authon  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  *«in  aed.  Aldi,**  with 
the  tiUe  **  Aetii  Amideni  Librorom  Medidnalium 
tomus  primus;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Graeci:**  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  lAtin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Lipsw  4to.  1757,  under  the  titie 
**  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Mediconim  Veterum,**  Ac;  and 
again  in  the  nme  year,  ** Aetii  Amideni  h»eMrm¥ 

Specimen  alteram.**    Another  chapter  of  the 

same  book  was  edited  in  Gredc  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrom,  Aboae,  1817,  4to.,  with  the 
title  **  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
*Ai^cic8ora  Specimen  Primum,**  etc  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  **  SvAAiry^ 
*lXKnvM&r  *AytK^w,^  Venet.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1654. 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  {tetrab.  L  mrm.  iiL  164) 
**  De  S^nificationibus  Stellarum,**  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  hii.  **  Uramio- 
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^KM,**  p.  i21,  ed.  Paris.  Six  books  (namely, 
£rom  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenUu  indusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1633,  foL,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Janus  Cornarius,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  cognosoendii  et  eurandis  Morbis 
Sermones  Sex  jam  primom  in  lucem  editi,**  etc.  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montaniis,  in  two 
Tolumes,  BO  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to.,  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Comar 
rius  completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil.  foL);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8vo.;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8to.; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stephens*s  **  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principes,**  Paris.  1567,  foL  Two 
useful  works  on  AcStius  deserve  to  be  mentioned ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (Horozco),  entitled  **  Anno- 
tationes  m  Inteipretes  Aetii,**  BaaiL  1540,  4to.; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  Weigel, 
entitled  ^  Aetiananim  Exercitationnm  Specimen,** 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind*B  HisL  of  Pk^, 
firom  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  taken;  Cagnati  Variae  ObaenxU.  iv. 
18 ;  Haller,  BiUioth.  Medic  Pract,  voL  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprengel,  HiU.  de  la  Medeciw;  Choulant,  Hand- 
btuA  der  BUcherkunde  fur  du  AeUen  Median,) 

[W.  A.  G.l 

AETIUS,  SICA'MIUS  {^ucifuos  6  Wioj), 
sometimes  called  AUtiue  Sieanim  or  Sictdua^  the 
author  of  a  treatise  IIcpl  McAa7xoXkb,  De  Melon- 
ekoUa^  which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (VoL  xix.  p.  699,  &c.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  port  of  the 
lBtter*s  great  medical  work  (teinUt.  u.  serm.  iL  9 
— 1 1,  p.  250,  &c) :  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
RufuB,  Posidonius,  and  Maroellus.      [ W.  A.  G.] 

AETNA  (AXryi}),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  {ap,  S(AoL  Theoeril,  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Serv.  <Md  Aeru  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  (Eurip.  CyoL  296 ;  Piopert.  iiL  15.  21 ; 
Cic.  De  DtoinaL  ii.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  {Alrwuos\  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnaea  (SchoL  ad 
Pind,  01,  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  ( Aelian, 
Hitt.  An,  xi.  3;  Spanheim,  ad  CalUm,  hymn,  in 
Dian.  56),  and  the  Cydops.  (Viig.  Jen.  viii.  440, 
xi.  263,  iiL  768 ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont  ii.  2. 115.)   [L.  S.] 

AETO'LE  (AlrwM),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'LUS  (AItwX^j).  1.  A  son  of  Endymion 
and  the  nymph  Neis,  or  Iphianasaa.  (Apoliod.  i.  7. 
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8  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  L  §  2),  his  nKH 
Uier  waa  called  Asterodia,  Chrcnnia,  or  Hyperi]^. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Plenron  and  Calydon.  His  btoChers  wov 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Bys. «.  v.  N«(^s; 
Conon.  Narrai.  14 ;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  i.  28.)  Hia 
fiither  compelled  him  and  his  two  brothers  Paeon 
and  Epeius  to  dedde  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of' 
Elis.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  ooenpied  the 
throne  after  his  &ther,  and  on  his  demise  he  waa 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  gamea 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ann,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  wheienpon  he  waa  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (ApoQod.  L  &;  Pans.  r. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Curetes,  be- 
tween the  Achdous  and  the  Corinthian  guU^  where 
he  slew  Dorus,  Laodocus,  and  Polypoetes,  the  sona 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Aetolia.  (Apoliod.  Paus.  U.  ec)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
ofAetoUa.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
Laias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parenta 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord- 
ingly buried  him  xmder  thegate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiareh  of  Ella 
used  to  ofier  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  §  2.)        [L.  S.] 

AFER,  DOMrTIUS,  of  Nemausus  (Nismea) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  ht- 
vour  of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippfaia,  in  A.  d.  26.  (Tac  Ann. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  hie 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern* 
ment  In  the  following  year,  A.  D.  27,  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuse  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  (Ann.  ir. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caliguhi,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 9,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afier  loiit 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  iii 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (QuintiL 
xiL  11.  §  3;  Tac  Ann,  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hi^onymus 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebins. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitius 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  iL  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  age. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Afncanns 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  ''On  Testimony^ 
(▼.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  "Dicta**  (vi.  8.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  whidi  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Volusenus 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated. 
rviiL  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  31,  x.  1. 
§  24,  &C.)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitius  Afer, 
see  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA.  the  wife  of  the 
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•enator  Lidniaft  Bnocio,  a  veiy  litigious  wo- 
Ban*  who  alwaja  pAeaded  her  own  caiues  befbra 
the  piaetor,  and  thus  gave  oecasion  to  the  pabliah- 
ing  of  the  edict»  which  forbade  all  women  to  postu- 
late. She  was  perhaps  the  sister  of  L.  Afinnius, 
eoranl  in  &.  c.  60.  She  died  b.  c  48.  (VaL  Max. 
TiiL  3w  §  1 ;  Dig.  3.  tiU  1.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NI  A  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  &  c.  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gens,  which  occnis  under  the  repablic,  is 
Stsluo  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
are  gtren  under  Apranids.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afiania  Oens. 
On  ooiDs  we  find  only  S.  A&anins  and  M.  Afift- 
niaa,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhel,  ▼.  p. 
132,  Ac) 

AFRA'NIUSw  1.  L.  AniAKius,  a  Roman 
aaaic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
ceatory  &.c.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
■eenes  and  manners  {Oomoediae  tqffatae)^  and  the 
■objects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
kmr  rlsssfs  (ComoediM  iabernariae^)  They  were 
fieqoently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  eondact  of  Afranius.  (x.  1.  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Roman  life  with  sudi  accuracy,  that  h^ 
is  cbased  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
boirowed  largely.  (Hor.  £^,  iL  1.  57 ;  Macrob. 
SoLtLI;  Gc  daFm,lZ.)  He  imitated  the 
style  of  C.  Titins,  and  his  hmgoage  is  pndaed  by 
Geeroi.  {BruL  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  ci 
in  the  hi^iest  terms  1^  the  andent  writers,  and 
under  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
read,  but  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
oecnrsintfae  timeof  Nero.  (Ve]LPat.L  17,  ii.  19; 
OdL  xiiL  8 ;  Suet.  Ner,  11.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  ev«n  at  the  hitter  end  of  the 
fioorth  oentmj.  (Auson.  £lpiffr.  71.)  Afianius 
most  have  wntten  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
oaniea  and  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  still  pnooved.  These  fragments  have  been 
pnUisiied  by  Botha,  PceL  LaL  Semie.  FroffmrntOy 
and  by  Nenkiirh,  IMfiimla  logaia  Roman. 

2.  Lu  ApmANius,  appears  to  have  been  of  6b- 
scise  origiii,  as  he  is  caiUed  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
"^the  aoa  of  Anlus,**  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic  odAtLi.  16, 20.)  He  was  first 
fanmght  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
his  wttm  friend  and  partisan.  In  b.  &  77  he  was 
cne  of  Pompey^  legates  in  the  war  agBinst  Serto- 
rias  in  Spain,  and  also  aerved  Pompey  in  the  tame 
c^iadty  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Phxt.  SerL  19. 
Pvmp.  34,  36,  39;  Dion  Caas.  xzxvii  5.)  On 
Pompey^  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
■oiaeaaily  carry  his  own  plans  into  efiect;  and,not- 
withstanding  the  oppMOsition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtained  the  election  of  Afranius  by  innuoioe 
and  bribery.  During  his  consukhip,  however, 
(&  c.  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  due  xxxvii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
want  of  experience  in  politiol  affiurs  than  from 
say  want  of  inclination.  In  B.a  59  Afranius  had 
the  nnrvinoe  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  (comp.  Cic  ad  AtU 
L 19),  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
tages he  had  gained  over  the  Qauls^  that  he  ob- 
tmed  the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
Mation  against  Piso.  (c.  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spaina  in  his  aeeond  consulship  (r.  c.  55), 
he  sent  Afrantus  and  Petreios  to  govern  Spain 
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in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil  Pat  iL  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  ot 
the  civil  war,  B.  c:  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
fi)rces  with  thoae  of  Petieius,  he  had  to  oppoae 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  fi>r  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  Thu 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  uieir  troops  should 
be  £sbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  20-23;  Plut. 
Fon^  65,  Gset.  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyxrhaciuiii,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  batUe  of  Dyrrha- 
cium,  Afrauins  reccntmended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  tlus  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  b.  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii  65, 
76;  Pint  Pwnp,  66;  Dion  Cass.  xU.  52;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass.  xHL  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeians  at  the  batUe  of  Thapsus,  B.  c.  46,  at 
which  he  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Faustus  Sulk  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  .by  P.  Sittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Cae&ar. 
(Hirt  BdL  Afrie.  95 ;  Suet  Can.  75 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xliiL  12;  Floras,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  EpiL  114; 
Aur.  Vict  (28  Vir.  lU.  78.) 

Afiranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affiurs.  Dion  Cassius  says  **  that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman"*  (xxxviL 
49),  and  Cicero  qwaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  (tuL  AU.  L  18, 20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  tummua  dux.  (PkiL  xiiL  14.) 

3.  L.  AfiRsnius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  firther^s  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Porrrus.    [Potitus.] 

5.  Afranius  Burrus.     [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianus.    [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  DxxTKR.    [Dbxtbr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrenius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  a  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judadlius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Stnbo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battie.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i  40,  47 ;  Floras,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUa    [SciFio.1 

AFRICA'NUS  (*A4f  uvoi^s),  a  imter  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Afiicanus,  whose  work  entiUed  Kc<rro< 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Sbx.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writers  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  fint  in  a  Latin  tnmslation  by  J.  Riiel- 
liiu,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Baa. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Orynaeus.       [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  elaa- 
lical  Roman  jnriiconBiilt,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninos  PiuB.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salyios 
JulianuB,  the  oelefarated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salvius.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  l^psl  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s.  8. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  oontroTerted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (A/rteantis  libro  vioemno  Epittclaniai  apud 
JuUamum  quaerii,  &c.  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  89),  which 
has  been  explained  in  Tarious  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  giren  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  die  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
conuientary  upon  Julianus  in  the  fbxm  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  **ez  Sexto**  is  quoted 
by  Gains  (ii  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  **ez  Sexto**  hang 
synonymous  with  ''ad  Sextum.**  (Neuber,  die 
juriH,  Kloitiher^  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  Africanus  waa  the  author  of  **  Libii 
IX  Quaestionum,**  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mel*s  ''Palingenesia  Pandectarum,**  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  ttch  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserred  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  eyident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominatiTe, 
he  uses  the  words  a^  exiBtknaml,  negavity  puiaoUj 
inqmt,  retpondit,  placet^  noUU.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  S,  OaeeUku^  not  &Adiu8)y 
and  his  **Libri  IX  Quaestionum,**  from  the  coxt- 
dseness  of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  refr> 
Boning,  and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  A/rieam  lex,  id  ed  d^ffidUt.  (Heinecc  Hi$t, 
Jur,  Rom,  §  cocvi.  n.)  Mascoviua  {dt  Sectit  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  buonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [CAPrro],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gains,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Ajitoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (PanciroUus,  Jo.  Bertrandus,  Grotius,  &c.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Lampndius  (Lamp.  Alex.  Sev.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disdple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfectorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referrinff  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Anicanus  (Dig.  30.  tit  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (Amoen, 
Jur,  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilins  Africanus  is 
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identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caedlius  or  S.  CaecSins, 
and  also  whh  that  S.  Caedlius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  dwpftcr 
in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (GelL  xz.  1.)  O^ins  per- 
haps draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  owd  invention, 
but,  at  aU  events,  the  lawyer*li  defence  of  die  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philoaopher  is 
''ben  trovato.**  There  is  something  humorofos^ 
cruel  in  the  conduding  stroke  of  the  conversatbn, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  deoemiiral  law  against  debtors — fnrik 
•seonto,  &C.— by  the  example  of  Metius  Fufetxas^ 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

*'At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  manerea.** 

The  remains  of  Africanua  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  A/rieamim  iradatma  IX. 
in  Cnjac.  0pp.  vol.  1 ),  uid  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Gentill  (Sdp.  Gentilis,  Dm.  J-IJ^  ad 
A/riocamm^  4to.  Altdor£  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius,  VHob  aliquot  vekrum  Jaritetmml' 
foriMN,  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  I.  Zinunem,  J&m.  Hed^ 
guckidite,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  omtor 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus.  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  Sao- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac.  Ann,  vl  7.)  Quintihan,  who  had  heard 
Julias  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitias 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo- 
quence of  Africanus  was  chiefly  diaracterised  by 
vdiemence  and  energy.  (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  118, 
xiL  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  15 ;  DkiL  de  OraL 
15.)  PHny  mentions  a  grandson  <tf  this  Julias 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  {E^  viL  6.)' 
He  was  consul  sufifectns  in  A.  n.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JUXIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  centurj,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  («.  «.  ^hpputaM^  bat 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  ^^"m'^'ii  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  bom. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir»  JIL  63.)  When  Emmans  vras 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalns 
to  solidt  its  restoration,  in  which  misaion  he  woe- 
ceeded:  the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  o. 
221,  Eusebius,  Ckrom,  sub  anno ;  Syncellua,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subseqnentihr  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Heradas,  iHio  waa 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  {HisL  Bed,  ii 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books  (ircyr^iSXtoy  XP^<>^^<'^^>')>  ^^""^ 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  phiced  in 
5499  B.  c.  to  A.  D.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  bat  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  bis 
*^  Chronicon,**  and  many  fragments  of  it  are  also 
preserved  by  Oeoigius  SynceUus,  Cedrenns,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chronicon.  (See  Idder,  Ha$»dbnek 
d.  CkronoL  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  &c.)  The  fragmento  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  {BibL  Pat,)^  and 
Routh  {Rdiquiae  Saerae), 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Origen  Tcplied.     This  letter  is  extant,  and  bM 

bsen  pfabUshed,  tof^ther  with  Origen*s  answer,  by 

Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4to.    It  is  also  contained 

in  De  la  Roe^  edition  of  Oiigen.     Africanus  also 

-wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 

Christ  in  Uatthew  and  Lnke  (Phot.  BibL  84; 

Enaeb.  HuL  BocL  vi.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 

aregiTen  by  EnsebinsL  (t.  7.) 

"Aere  is  another  woric  sttriboted  to  Airicanns, 
entitled  Ksorol,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
called  from  the  celefarated  inor6s  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modem  writers  suppose  this  work  to  hare 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  bat  it  can  scareely 
be  donbted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
canus, since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
other  writings  by  Photius  {L  c),  Snidas  {L  c), 
Syncellus  (L  &),  and  Eusebios.  (vi.  2S.)  The 
number  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
Tarionsly.  Snidas  mentions  twenty-foor,  Photios 
fourteen,  and  Syncdlns  nine.  It  treated  of  a  Tast 
variety  of  anbjects — ^medicine,  agricnltore,  natoial 
history,  the  military  art,  &&,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  hind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
author  entered  the  lesmts  of  his  reading.  Some 
of  the  bodes  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript 
(Fabridus,  BibL  Cfraee.  roL  ir.  pp.  240,  &c.) 
Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  TheTo- 
not  in  the  "  Mathematici  Veteres,**  Pans,  169S, 
fo.,  and  also  in  theOeoponica  of  Cassianus  Bassus. 
(Needham,  Prckgom,  ad  Oeopon,)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  mflitazy  art  was  transbted  into 
French  by  Gnichard  in  the  third  volume  of  *'  M^ 
moires  crit  et  hist,  sur  plusienrs  Points  d^Anti- 
qnit^  militaires,**  BerL  1774.  Compare  Duieau 
de  la  Malle,  **  Poliorc^tique  des  Anciiens,**  Paris, 
1819,  8to. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE^TIUS,  a  Roman  of 
noble  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  niar> 
rying  Silana.  In  A.  n.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
the  provinces  of  Oaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
and  Trebellins  Maximus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  19, 
xiv.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fratres  Armies.  (Grater,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sextius  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  a,  d. 
112,  -who  was  probaUy  a  descendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

AOA'CLYTUS  f  AtokAvt^s),  the  author  of  a 
-work  about  01ym|na  (irifA  'OkvfurUa)^  which  is 
referred  to  by  Sni^  and  Photius.    («.  «.  KinfwAi^ 

AGA'XLIAS.    [Agallxa.] 

AGALLIS  (^AyiaMis)  of  Cbrcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  14,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  from  two  passages 
in  Suidas  («.  v.  'AkCtoAAis  and  ''Opxf^uX  ^^ 
we  ought  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Athenaens.  The  sdioliast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
stathius  {ad  IL  xviii  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corcyraean  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
lis  Ofr  perhaps  her  fether. 

AQAMETDE  fATo/mfSii).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Angeias  and  wife  ik  Mnlms,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (7Z.  xL  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
eaurth.  Hyginus  {Fab.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Belus,  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede, 
a  place  in  Lesbos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  'Ayati^ri.)        [L.  S.] 
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AGAMEa)ES  CAYivafSufX  a  son  of  Stynphafaia 
and  great-giandson  of  Areas.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §  6,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  fether  of  Ceicyon  by  Epicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Tropnonius,  who 
was  by  soma  believed  to  be  a  son  of  ApoUo.  Ac- 
cording to  others  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  ApoUo 
and  Epicaste,  or  c^  Zeus  and  locaste,  and  fether  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Eiginus,  king  of  Orchomenns, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distmgaished  themselves  as  architects^ 
enedally  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Amonc 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  ana 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieas,  king  of  Hyria  in  fioeotia. 
(Paus.ix.37.§3;  StrBb.ix.p.421.)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  {Nub*  508)  sives  a  somewhat  diff> 
lent  account  from  Chaiax,  and  makes  them  boild  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeias.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pansanias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus(iL  121)  relates  of  the  treasniy 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitns.  In  the  ood' 
struction  of  the  treasury  of  Hyriens,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  withoat 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophoniua 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasary ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  lodes  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  ms 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  mot  there  was  afterwardi^ 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aa^ 
modes  with  a  column  by  the  lide  of  it  Here  ailse 
was  the  ozacle  of  Trophonius,  and  thosa  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in* 
voked  him.  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  DieL  of 
Ant  p.  673.) .  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(TVisc.  QuaesL  I  47;  comp.  Plut  De  tonaoL  ad 
ApoUon,  14),  states  thai  Agamedes  and  Troph<^ 
nius,  after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
f<»  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men*  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  die  two  brothers  died.  The  question  aa 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury- 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modem  scholars  in  hoih  ways;  but  MUUer 
{Onhom,  p.  94,  &c.)  has  rendered  it  Tery  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  oi  Psammi- 
tichuB,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  QAyofiita^m).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthenes  and  grandson  of  Atrens,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  fether. 
(ApoQod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Sehol,  ad  Enr^.  Or,  6 ;  SchoL 
ad  lUad,  ii.  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  IL  xL  131 ; 
Enrip.  Helen.  396 ;  Tsets.  adLJoophr.  147 ;  Hygin. 
Fah,  97<)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Er^hyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  die  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndragoia,  or  Astvocheia. 
(SchoL  Eur^.  Or.  5;   Hygin.  Fab.  17.)    Aga- 
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menmon  and  Menelaiu  were  brought  np  together 
with  Aegisthua,  the  son  of  Thyestea,  in  the  hoiue 
of  AtreuB.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
AtreuR  sent  Agamemnon  and  MenekoB  to  seek 
Thyeites.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreua,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon* 
Aegisthua  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recogniaing  hia  father  in  him,  he  abatained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  alew  Atreua,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaua,  he  and  hia 
fiither  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [  Abgi»- 
THUS.]  The  two  brothera  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  laat  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem< 
aon  married  Clytemneatra,  the  daughter  of  Tyndft- 
rena,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Iphianaaaa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chryaothemia,  Laodioe  (Electra),  and 
Oreatea.  (Hom.  //.  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eua- 
tath. ;  LucreL  i.  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  ia  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (IL  iL  108 ;  oomp. 
Pana.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appeara  aa  if  he  had  peaceably 
Bucoeeded  Thyeatea,  while,  according  to  othera 
(AeachyL  Agam.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyeatea,  and 
usurped  hia  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  aubject 
tohimaelf  (Paua.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  moat 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  hia 
dominiona  Ib  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  &c; 
comp.  Strab.  viil  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  (IL  iL  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
Bovereignty  over  all  AigOB,  the  name  Aigoa  here 
fiignifiea  Peloponnesaua,  or  the  greater  port  of  it, 
for  tile  city  of  Argoa  waa  governed  by  Diomedea. 
{IL  ii.  559,  &c)  Strabo  (/.  c)  has  alao  shewn 
that  the  name  Aigoa  ia  aometimea  uaed  by  the  tra- 
gic poeta  aa  aynonymoua  with  Mycenae. 

When  Heieii,  the  wife  of  Menelaua,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  aon  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaua  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  ((Mjfcs.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Aigos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  suporior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  ILn,  lO^i  Thucyd.  L  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  &vour  of  the  aaaembled  chiefa 
by  giving  them  rich  preaenta.  (Dictya,  Cret  L  15, 
16.)  After  two  yeara  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  aaaembled  in  the  port  of  Aulia  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previoualy  conaulted 
the  oiBcle  about  the  iaaue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  ahould  iall  at  the 
time  when  the  moat  distinguiahed  among  the  Gieeka 
ahould  quarrel  {Od,  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
waa  derived  from  a  marvelloua  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  aaaembled  at 
Aulia.  Once  when  a  aacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
terpreted ^e  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  tight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  &11.  (//.  ii. 
303,  &c)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
tending the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
{AffojiL  110,  &C.)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  aaaembled  at 
Auha.  Agamemnon,  it  ia  said,  killed  a  atag  which 
waa  aacied  to  Artemia,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddeea  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  cahn,  ao  that  the 
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Greeks  wen  unable  to  leave  the  port  When  tbe 
seen  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddeea  could 
not  be  Boothed  unleaa  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  ot 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  aa  aa  atonii^ 
aacrifice,  Diomedea  and  Odyaaeus  were  Bent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  she 
waa  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  abe 
was  canied  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
othen  by  Achillea)  to  Tauris,  and  another  Tictim 
was  substituted  in  her  pbce.  (Hygin.  jPofr.  98 ; 
Eurip.  Ij^,  AuL  90,  //xA^.  Tour.  15;  SophocL 
EieeL  565;  Pind.  Pytk  xL  35;  Ov.  MeLjaL^l; 
Diet  Cret  L  19;  SchoL  €ui  Lyupkr.  183;  Antooin. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  aizty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Airadianw.  (ILiL  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — ^we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possesaion  of  Brieeia,  whom  Achilles 
waa  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.    Achillea 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Qreeki 
were  visited  by  aucceasive  disaaterB.   [Acuillxs.] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  ^tle  against  the  T^jaaa. 
{IL  ii.  8,  Ac)    The  king,  in  order  to  tiy  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  oonrage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  {IL  iL  55,  &c.)    After  a  single 
combat   between  Paris   and  Menelaua,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.   When  Hector  challenged  the  braveat 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (//.  viiL),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.    {IL  ix.  10.)    But   he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.    An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  fidled,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  {IL  x.  1,  &c)   Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  Bent  out  as  qties,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  waa 
renewed.    Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  his  own 
hand.    At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent    {IL  xi.  250, 
&c)    Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon i^ain  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight  {IL  xiv.  75,  &c.)     But  Odyseeua 
and  Diimiedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  waa 
going  on  near  the  ships.     Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (//.  xiv.  125,  &c) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  8ie    friend  of  Achillea,  to   take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  foil  roused 
Achillea  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  hia  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.      In  the  gamea  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclua,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  priie  in  throwing  the  spear.    {IL  zxiiL  890, 

&C.) 

Agamenmon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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mferior  to  Achillea.      Bat  he  narerthelett  rues 

above  all  the  Greeks  bj  hii  dignitj,  power,  and 

majesty  (//.  iiL  166,  &c.),  and  his  eyes  and  head 

are  likened  to  those  of  Zeos,  his  girdle  to  that  of 

Ares,  and  his  Ixeast  to  that  of  Poseidon.     {IL  iL 

477,  &c)     Agamemnon    is    among   the  Greek 

heroes  what  Zeos  k  among  the  gods  of  Olympus. 

This  idea  ^ipeais  to  have  guided  the  Greek  artists, 

for  in  seveial  representations  of  Agamemnon  still 

extant  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 

representations  of  Zea&    The  emblem  of  his  power 

and  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 

Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once  giren  to  Heimes, 

and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  firom  whom  it  descended 

to  Agamemnon.    {IL  iL  100,  &&;  comp.  Pans.  ix. 

40.  §  6.)     His  annoor  is  described  in  the  Iliad. 

(zL  19,  &C.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  several  later 
writers.  At  the  taking  cf  Troy  he  received  Cas- 
sandra, the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prise  (Od 
zi  421 ;  Diet.  Cret.  y.  13),  by  whom,  according 
to  a  trsdidon  in  Pausanias  (ii  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
sons,  Teledamus  and  Pelops.  On  his  retam  home 
he  was  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  storms, 
but  at  last  landed  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced  Gytenmestra  daring 
the  absence  of  her  hnsband.  He  invited  Agamem- 
non on  his  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
companions  tieacherously  murdered  during  the 
feast  (OcLm,  263)  [AKOiflTHUs],  and  Clytemnes- 
tra  on  the  same  occasion  murdered  Cassandra. 
{Od.  xi.  400,  &C.  422,  zxiv.  96,  &c)  Odysseus 
met  the  shade  ci  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  worid. 
(Od.  xL  387,  xxiv.  20.)  Menehuis  erected  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
A.egyptaa.  (Od.  iv.  584.)  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  § 
5)  states,  that  in  his  lime  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
non was  sdU  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  trasic 
poets  have  variously  modified  the  story  of  Uie 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  {Apam.  1492, 
&C.)  makes  Clytemnestn  alone  murder  Agamem- 
non: she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
the  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
partly  her  adulterous  life  with  Aegisthus^  Ao- 
cordmg  to  Tsetses  (ad  Lyoopkr,  1099),  Aegisthus 
committed  the  murder  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
tannestxa.  Euripides  (Or,  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
ment which  Clytonnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  nety  and  both  Sophodes  (ElecL  530)  and  Eu- 
ripides represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  the 
cause  for  which  she  murdered  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamenmon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
sons  were  murdned  upon  their  tomb  by  A^iisthus. 
(Pans.  ii.  16.  §  5.)  According  to  Pindar  (Pjfth, 
ri.  48)  the  murder  of  Agamenmon  took  place  at 
Amy<^M,  in  T^uyinica,  and  Pausanias  (L  c.)  states . 
^t  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycoiae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
Cassandra.  (Comp.  Pau&  iii  19.  §  5.)  In  later 
times  statnes  of  Agamemntm  were  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Amydae  and  Olympia.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
25.  §  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  (i.  33.  §  7), 
and  his  fi^t  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(v.  19.  §  1.)  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
Delphi,  by  Polygnotns.  (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pare Plin.  H,  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  5  ;  QuintiL  ii.  13. 
§13;  YaLMax.viiL  11.  §6.)    It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamenmon,  of  the  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  Fa$t,  iv.  73;  Amor, 
iii  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  Aem»  viL  695 ;  SiL 
ItaL  viiL  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lyoophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Eustath.  ad  //.  ii.  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Etemali  from  drydy  and  lUvw,  [!•>  S.J 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES  (*A7afi</iM»rl8ifO.  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Hom.  Od.  i.  30 ; 
Juv.  viiL  215.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANl'CB  or  AGLAONI'CE  (^hru^itcti  or 
*A7AaoKiici|),  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Thessalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut  iU  C^»  Coi^vig.  p.  145, 
de  Dtfed.  Orac  p.  417.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  CATwrfwim).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  oi  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  lacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Permessus. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  JEdog,  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Aganippides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acrisius,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Dtmae,  although  the  hitter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Euiydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  &] 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (FomL  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrene ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippides  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Muses,  Aganippis  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  ^  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'NOR  (*A7ainjy»p),  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycuxvus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  reoeived  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Hom.  JL  iL  609,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab,  97.)  He 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab,  81 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  fomous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus. 
viiL  5.  §  2,  &c.)  He  also  occurs  in  the  stoxy  of 
Harmonia.  (ApoUod.  ilL  7.  §  5,  &c.    [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'TUS  CATOTTrr^fj).  1.  MetropoUtan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  <^inion  of  his 
suffiragans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
he  defended  it  against  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  transition,  Cond- 
Uorum  Neva  CoUedio  a  Mcaui,  voL  viL  p.  580. 

2.  St,  bom  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Bonifioce  II.  against  his  d»< 
ceased  rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  chaige  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  of  Con- 
stantUQopIe  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.     [Antui- 
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MU8.]  The  feat  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Ooth  Theodatut  to  oblige  St 
Agapetus  to  go  himaelf  to  Conttantmople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Breviariitm  &  LOt&raii,  ap.  Mansi,  Cbnd/ia, 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimusi 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  rdatins  to  these  affiurs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  voL  viiL  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Aoephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
Und,  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians ;  and  there 
are  two  others :  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Reparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Con- 
cilia, viil  pp.  846—850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.D. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agapdi  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justiniiw,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitioru  on  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (Msirtt  jrc^oXofvy  m^xuprrucmp  ax^ 
8ifur0c7<ra).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  via.  the  Roy<d 
SecHona  ((fx^fhi  fioffiXucd).  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  2cm:A.  OaUiery,  8vo.,  Yen. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J.  Brumon,  8vo.,  Lips.  1669, 
Gfottd,  Svo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Galhmdi's  Bibfio' 
ihera,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  &c.  Yen.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
kted  into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  Svo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  PayneU  into  English,  12mo.,  Lend. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPE'TUS  (•A7ainrrrf»),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xL 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vil 
1 1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
banning  of  the  sixth  century.         [  W.  A.  G.] 

AOATIUS  ('Aydarios),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byiantium  vrith  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascins 
(from  whom  Photius,  BihUatk,  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AOARISTA  (^Kyofntmi).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  fiither 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  ports  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  lor  a  whole  year,  during  which 
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time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  in  various 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Mogades.  From  this 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herod, 
vi.  126—130;  oomp.  Athen.  vi.  p.  273,  b.  c 
xii.  541,  b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi,  130; 
Pint  Ptrid,  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  (*A7cur£Bj),  a  Strmphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  §  2/),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (AmaU. 
iv.  7.  I  11*  V.  2.  §  15,  &C.)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidates.  (Anak.  viiL  8L 
§19.) 

AOA'SIAS  (;Kywr(a$),  son  of  Doeitheus,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephesus.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisd,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Boighese  gkuliator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperara  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  {Choo  d*Amo).  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  dear,  that  ibe  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  wairior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  cfunbatant  Thiersch  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achillea 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  prodnoed 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  b.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  the  Agasaas,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Heradides,  waa  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Boighese  statue^  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilus.  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exercised  his  art  in  Ddos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  b.  c.  (Thiersch,  £JM)cke»  d. 
bad.  Kwut,  p.  130  ;  MUlJer,  ArdL  d.  jSTtnutf, 
pw  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
(^AyatrueX'ns,  ^AyncucX'^s^  *Hy7ia-ucXiis\  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Piodes.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  auo- 
ceeded  his  fiither  Archidamus  I.,  probably  about 
B.  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacodae- 
monians  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod. 
L  65;  Paus.  iiL  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)        [C  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  (*A7air0^rnt),  a  son  of  Ao- 
gcias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elia. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  624 ;  Paus.  v.  3. 
§  4 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  [U  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  af  CaHistiatas 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Ada  Sattelormm,  vol.  Ttii. 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  pubUc 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  time  at 
which  Agathangdus  lived  is  unkaown.  (Fabric 
BM,  Graec  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGE'TUS  ('AyaB^os),  a  Rhodian, 
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who  reoommended  bit  state  to  espooie  the  tide  of 
the  Ramans  at  the  beginninff  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Peneiis,  B.  a  171.  (Polyb.  xxviL  6. 
%  3,  xxTiiL  2.  $  S.) 

AGATHA'RCHIDES  C^ya^offx^his),  or 
AGATHARCHUS  ('Aydeof^os),  a  Greek  giam- 
martan,  bom  at  CnidoSb  He  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cinnaens ;  was,  as  Stiabo 
(xvi  p.  77i))  infonns  ns,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy^  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  WMks.  In  his  yooth 
he  held  the  situation  of  secretarjand  reader  to 
Henclides  Lembns,  who  (aooording  to  Soidas) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phiknnetor.  This 
king  £ed  b.  c  146.  He  himself  inibnns  ns  (in 
his  weak  on  the  Eiythraean  Sea  V,  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
during  his  minority.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  DodweU  en- 
deavouiB  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alezander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  TUs,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wesseling 
and  Clinton  think  die  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
neant,  as  Soter  IL  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
minor  on  his  accession  in  B.  c.  11 7»  than  Alexan- 
der in  B.  a  107)  ten  years  alter  their  &ther*s 
death.  Moreover  Dodwell^s  date  would  leave  too 
^ort  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga* 
tharehides's  woik  on  the  Eiythfaean  Sea  (about 
B.  c.  113),  and  the  work  of  Artemidonis. 

An  ennmention  of  ike  worics  of  Agatharchides 
is  given  by  Photiua  (Cod.  213).     He  wrote  a 
work  on  Ada,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books;  a  geogxaphicsl  work  on  the  Ery- 
Araean  Sea,  in  5  books,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  which  Photius  gives  an  abstnct;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  woric ;  a  treatise  on 
tne  Tro^odytae,  in  6  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
ArfSiy  of  Antimaehus ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
those  who  had  written  vtjpl  v^r  ffwttymy^s  0av- 
fioabuf  MfCMF;   an  historical  wnk,   firom  the 
l*2th  and  30th  botdLS  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(xii.  p.  527,  b.  vi  p.  251,  £);  and  a  treatise  on 
Che  intereoniae  ef  friends.    The   first  three  of 
these  <mly  had  been  read  by  Phetius.    Agathar- 
chides composed  his  woik  on  the  Eiyduaean  Sea, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 
Hnds.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able matter.    In  the  fint  book  was  a  discussion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name.    In  the  fifth 
he  described  the  node  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
elephanit'eaters,  and  the  mode  of  woriring  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.     His  account  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
mode  of  woridn^  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
by  Diodoms.  (uL  12 — 18.)     Amongst  other  ex- 
traordinaiy  animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard, 
whidb  was  frund  in  the  country  of  the  Treglo- 
dytac,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharehides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
style,  acoocding  to  Photius,  was  dignified  and  per- 
sptcnona,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
Hiicfa  inspired  a  fevoureble  opinion  of  hu  judg- 
ment. In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
an  imitator  of  Thucydides,  whom  he  equafled  in 
dignity  and  excelled  in  clearness.  His  riietorical 
taksits  also  are  highly  pndsed  by  Photius.    He 
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was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  {de  RtAr.  M,  p.  46),  and  i^ypean  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  trae  cause  of  the 
yeariy  inundations  of  the  Nile.    (Died.  L  41.) 

An  Agatharehides,  of  Samoa,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  9€fA  Xltfur.  Fabriciua,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathynddes,  not  Aga- 
tharehides. ^Dodwell  in  HucUon^  Geogr,  Seripl.  &r. 
Mmartt;  Clinton^  FatUHtiL  m.  o.  535.)  [C J>.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharehides 
pieserred  by  Plutarch  {Sgrnprn,  riii.  9.  §  3X  of 
the  species  ei  worm  called  Filaria  Medmmauy  or 
GmmM  Wormy  which  is  the  eariiest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
Dt  FUoar.  Medm.  CammmLj  BereL  1832,  Svo., 
and  especially  the  very  learned  woik  by  G.  H. 
Welschius,  De  Vena  AMmtmtif  d^  August 
A  Vindel.  1 674,  4to.  [ W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHARCHUS  (^AydBafoc^t),  a  Syiacuian, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syiacusans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  B.  c.  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syiacusan  oommanden  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse.  (Thuc.  viL  25,  70 ;  Died.  xiiL  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  {'AydBa^os\  an  Atiienian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  {Pra^.  ad  lib,  vii)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (soeiMisi  fieit)  tm  a  iiagedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotlels 
assertion  (PocL  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophodes,  some  scholan  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  JS^.  ad  Pi$,  279 : 
ei  modicu  inttramt  pulpiia  Hgtrn.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  canying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  aooording  to  a  na- 
tunl  proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  phme  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  prooe«]ing  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  si^t,  to  the  sevend  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophodes  that  it 
was  ffenerally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
fiv  wbat  Aristotie  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharehus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  ishmd  of 
Samoa,  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Aldbiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
fluidity  with  whidi  he  finished  his  works.  (Pint. 
PericL  13.)  Plutarch  (AleiL  16)  and  Andoddes  at 
greater  lei^fth  (m  Aldb,  p.  81. 1 5)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Aldbiades  having  inveigled  Agatharehus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pendL  The  speech  of  Andoddes  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destinction  of  Melos  (b.  c.  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  <n  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholars  ^as  Bentiey,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeachylasy  who,  however, 
most  hare  preceded  him  by  a  good  half  oentary. 
(MuUer,  Arch.  d.  Kunst^  p.  88.)        [C  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS  (^AyaO^iA^pos),  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  sntall  geographical 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  riis  y^ttypa^las  ihro- 
Twnifftts  iv  iirirofj^  (**  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome**),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certunty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  A.  D.  328,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
dtj  Byzantium,  (ii.  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed  to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
weU,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  h  f 
arfMr6v96a  Dpvrcu,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
iJie  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptionSb  (DodweU  in  Hudson*s  Geth 
ffraph.  Scriptoret  Gr.  Mmores;  Ukert,  Cfeogr.  der 
Grucken  u.  Romer,  pt  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  {K\a&itos 
'Aya0i/ifi9po5)f  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
bom  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Comutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  a.  d.  50. 
(Pseudo-Sueton.  vUa  Perm,)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agatemmy  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reinesius  {Syntagma 
Inaeript,  AnHq.  p.  610),  firom  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Oaxmiensia  and  the  Cheek  An- 
thology, vol  iiL  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fiu;t  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
(Tiber,  6),  that  tiie  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  G.  KUhn,  Adr 
dUam,  ad  ElsndL  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A,  Fabrida,  m 
^^BiblioUu  Graeoa^  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  (*A7a0ias),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  bom,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  A.  D.  (Hid.  ii.  16,  and  VUaAgathiae'm^du 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  AeoUa  (Agatkiae  Frooenuum^ 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Yen.),  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Higt.  ii.  16),  where  his  fiither  then  most 
probabiy  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  {^9igr,  4.)    He  afterward  exercised 
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with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate* 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  fia- 
vourite  occupation  being  the  study  of  ancieDt 
poetry  (Hist.  iiL  1) ;  and  he  paid  particular  atten^ 
tion  to  nistory.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  lus  surname  SxoAAfprtJcos  (Suidas,s.«^ 
'AyaBias),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebuhr  (Vita  Agath.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  XV.)  believes,  that  he  died  daring  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Maoii- 
tius  in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epigr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  &e  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodoms  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentiarina, 
Eutychianus  Uie  younger,  and  Macedonins  the  ex- 
consuL  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiarios 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Florus,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  £eunily.  (Hist.  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

1.  Aa4»'miM(,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  writtoi  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Agath. 
ProoenstKin,  p^  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4, Par.;  p.  6,  Yen.) 

2.  Kj&kKos^  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contempoiaries, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Macedonins.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathias  himsell  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KAkKos,  or  wMch  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  ua.  The  last 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulna 
Silentiarius,  &c.  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Anthologia  Graeoa  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathiaa. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaventnra 
YulcaniuB,  have  translated  the  greater  part  o€ 
them  into  Latin.  The  ep^pnams  ware  written  and 
published  after  the  Aatpvuutd. 

3.  *AyaSlou  Sxo^crrtitoO  Mvparaiov  'I(rrof>Catw  £. 
*^Agathiae  Scholastici  Myrinensis  Historianun 
Libri  Y.**  This  is  his  principai  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  553 — 558  A«  p.,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  events 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  ivar 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  d57, 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
phigue,  the  exploits  of  Belisariua  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abroptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Aga^ias,  after  having  related  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  (Frooemium,  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6, 7;  Par.  p.  4; 
Yen.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  several  distinguished  men 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  histoiy 
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of  bis  time,  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  undertaken 
^e  taak  especxaUy  on  the  adTioe  of  Eatychiaunt. 
^/6.)  However,  he  calls  Eutychianus  the  on»- 
ment  of  the  femily  of  the  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
Eutychianus  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  thexefore 
probable  that,  instead  of  Eutychianua,  we  must 
read  Panlns  Sileotiarius :  Niebnhr  is  of  this  opi- 
nion. (/6.  not  19.)  Agathiaa  u  not  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  he  wants  historiod  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  thongh  he 
knows  the  ^ist  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  real  causes  of  those  great  events  which  form 
the  snbjects  of  his  book :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  bosineas,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  reminiscences.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
partial, and  in  aD  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
understand  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
His  style  is  often  bombastic ;  he  praises  himself ; 
in  his  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time^  degenerated  from  its  classical 
parity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
dialects.  Nothwithstanding  these  deficienoes  the 
work  of  Agathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  important  fiicts  concerning 
one  of  Ihe  most  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions:  'AyoBlou  2xo^A<rriitoi  vtpl  r^s  Bcurt- 
Xetas  lovoTiyiomw,  rJ/xoi  E.,  ed.  Bonaventura 
Vulcanius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1594. 
The  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
**  Corpus  Script  Byzant*"  was  published  in  1660 ; 
it  contains  many  enois  and  conjectural  innovsr 
tiona,  which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Latin  trandation  by  Christophoms  Persona  was 
separately  pubUshed  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
foL,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1828,  Svo.,  which  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historiae  BYuntinae.**  It  contains  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius. 
The  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niebuhr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'NUS  C^y^afos\  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  the  fbunder  of  a  new 
medical  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Epi- 
wynikaieL    (Diet,  cf  AnL  s.  v.  Epistnthkticl) 
He  was  bom  tX  Sparta  and  must  have  Uved  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Atbenaens,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.     (Oaleu. 
Dt^imt,  Med.  e.  14.  voL  xix.  p.  353 ;  Suidas,  s.  e. 
'ApXT**^' ;   Eudoc.  Vudar.  ap.  ViUoison,  Anecd, 
Cfr.  voL  L  p.  65.)    He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  hu 
pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
fomented  with  a   great  quanti^  of   warm  oil. 
(Aetius,  tetr.  i  semu  iii  172,   p.  156.)    He  is 
frequeni^y  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
amon^  the  PneumaticL    {De  DigwoK.  Puis.  L  3, 
voL  viii.  p.  787.)    None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Matthaei^B  CoHection,  entitled  XXI    Veterum  et 
Claroram  Afedioorvm  Qraeoomm  Varia  Optuculoy 
Moeqnae,  1808,  4to.     See  also  Palladius,  Ckm- 
maU,  m  Hippocr.  "  De  Mori.  Pojnd,  lib.  vi."  ap. 
Dietz,  SckoUa  m  Hippocr.  et  Gdtn,  voL  iL  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 
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known,  but  they  were  probably  neaily  the  same 
as  tiiose  of  the  EclecticL  {Diet,  of  AnL  $,  e. 
Eclbcticl)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhausen,  Hiator,  Sedae 
Pneumatie.  Med.  Altor£  1791,  8vo.;  C.G.  Kuhn, 
AddOam.  ad  Elenck.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabrido 
in  *" Bibliodk,  Gtfuoir  adiibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHOCLE'A  (^Aya$6K\eia\  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  unio  both  exei^ 
cised  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  bad 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eiirj'dice,  Aga- 
thoclea  became  his  fevourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (b.  c.  205),  Agathodea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Agar 
thodes  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibios,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  tiie  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
hii  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agathodea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydioe  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  V.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25 — 34 ;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  Athen.  vL  p.  251,  xiil  p.  576  ;  Plut.  Cleom. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathodea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acamanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  /.  c.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  QAya»oK\iis),  a  Sidlian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  b.  c,  bo  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vL  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
knded  in  Itely.  (See  Amold^s  Romef  c.  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named Bpitimaeut  (fiiult-finder).  (Athen.  vi  p.  272.) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathodea  very 
grossly.  {Fragm.  lib.  zxi)  Polybius  too  chaiget 
him  with  wilfriDy  perverting  the  truth  (xL  15),  a6 
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that  tlie  aocooiit  which  he  has  left  miut  be  receiyed 
with  much  miapicion.  Marvellous  stories  are  re- 
lated of  the  euly  yean  of  ^gathodes.  Bom  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infimt,  by 
his  fiither,  Cardnus  of  Rneginm,  in  consequence  of 
a  saocesiion  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  eyil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fis- 
ther,  who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
broi^ht  np  as  a  potter.  In  his  yonUi  he  led  a 
life  a  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable  for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syra- 
cuian,  nnder  whose  auspices  he  was  made  fint  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  hu 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syiacnse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col' 
lected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracnsans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democnunr, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  dtisens.  He  was  immediately  deckued 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autociator. 
But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
«f  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  skughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besi^;ed.  At  this  juncture, 
he  ibnned  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fsred  to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
aent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  tus  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthi^nian  fleet, 
wluch  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
doaely  punned  by  them  for  six  days  amd  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  iato  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-o£kr^ 
ing  for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldien  no  hope  of 
aafe^  except  in  conquest. 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  lipid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Cartliage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaden 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  other,  Hanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  ito  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathodes  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  afiain  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  nnder  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated ;  and,  feariuff  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Arehagathus,  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken*    Agathodes  escaped;  but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldien  murdered  his  aona,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocntea,  a  Syi>- 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  laxge  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians^ 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocmtes  into  £»- 
vour,  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  redacing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  ishmd  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyra  against  Cassander.  (DiodL  xxL  FVojpm^) 
He  plundued  the  Lipari  ides,  and  also  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BnittiL 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  scTere  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  femily  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathodes,  for  the 
sake  ol  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
fefued  that  the  rest  of  his  fiimily  would  share  his 
fete.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  hia  wL'e 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  hia  dying 
thus  uncared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  then 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediatdy.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  subatitutetl 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  lus  being  poi- 
soned by  Kaeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  firightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  bciz^ 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathodes  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesaee 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  fiirther  his  own  pni^ 
poses.  He  persuaded  Ophdlas,  ki^g  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  eeuMd 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  prind- 
pnl  Syracnsans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  fredy  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelmgs,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  nndentand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  thou^  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  aUlities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Sdpio  Afiricanus,  who  when  aaked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warrion  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathocles 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appean  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powen  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  dther  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  arehonahip  of  Hieromnemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  son, 
!.«.  Aug.  15,  B.  G.  310.  (Clinton,  FaaL  IlolL) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  n.  c.  307,  died  b.  c.  289, 
after  a  reifli  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  uiough  Ludan  {Maerob,  10),  gives  his 
age  95.  Wessding  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agathodes  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  after  his 
death  seised  Messana,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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AGATHOCLES  CAtoAncX^t).  1.  Tha  fib- 
ther  of  Lynmadiiii,  wm  b  ThonUan  Penert,  bnt 
obtained  the  fiiTour  of  Philip  thiongh  flattery,  and 
waa  laised  by  him  to  high  nuik.  (Theopompiu, 
<9>.  AAau  tI  pu  259,  £,  && ;  Ainan,  AmA,  Ti. 
28.  Ind.  18.) 

2.  The  BOH  of  Lysmachni  by  an  Odryuan 
woman,  whom  Polyaenua  (vi  12)  calli  Macri*. 
Agathodca  was  lent  by  his  frther  against  the 
Getae,  aboat  b.  c.  292,  bat  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
the  king  of  the  Getae,  and  sent  back  to  his  fiither 
with  presents;  bat  Lysbnafchns,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
himself.  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
tis,  who  received  in  conseqnenoe  the  daughter  of 
LysunacliDs  in  marriage.  According  to  Mme  an- 
thors  it  was  only  Aj^thodes,  and  aceoiding  to 
others  only  Lyaimachns,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Died.  E»c  xxL  p.  559,  ed.  Wess. ;  Pans.  i.  9. 
§  7  ;  Stzab.  Tii.  ppw  302, 305  ;  Plat.  Demdr.  c  39, 
de  mr.  num.  vmd.  p.  555,  d.)  In  &  c.  287,  Aga- 
thocles  was  sent  by  his  fiither  against  Demetrius 
Potiorcetes,  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
prive LjTslmachos  of  Lydia  and  Caiia.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  snccessfol;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
machos  and  drove  him  oat  of  his  fiither's  pn>- 
▼inceSk  (Plat  JDemdr.  c  46.)  Agathodes  was 
destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Lysimachas,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects;  but  his  step- 
mother, Arsinoe,  prejudiced  Uie  mind  of  his  fitther 
against  him ;  and  after  an  unsuooessfid  attempt  to 
pftiaon  him,  Lyamachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  mnrdered  (b.  &  284)  by  Ptolemaeus 
Ceraunus,  who  was  a  fiigitiye  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machas. His  widow  Lyaandia  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachna  in  conse- 
quence. (Memnon,  op.  FhoL  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  cd.  Bekker;  Pans.  L  10;  Jostin,  zviL  1.) 

AGA'THOCLES  ('Ato^mcX^Oi  &  Oreek  histo- 
rittu  who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyaicus  (vcpl 
Kv^Ueov).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babylonian  (L  p.  30,  a.  iz.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
can.  (xiy.  p.  649,  L)  He  may  originally  have 
come  finom  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyzieas. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus. (iz.  p.  375,  £,  zii  pw  515,  &)  The  time  at 
which  Agathodes  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  eztensivdy 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (d» 
Div,  L  24),  Pliny  {HiaL  NaL  Elenchus  of  books 
iv.  ▼•  vi),  and  o^er  ancient  writers.  Agathodes 
also  spodce  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festns,  i.  v, 
Romam;  S<^us,  PU^  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
ApoUonius  (iv.  761)  dtes  Memoirs  (throfunf/iara) 
by  an  Agitthodes,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
SchoL  adHe9.  Tkaog,  485 ;  Steph.  Bys.  i.  e.  B^iiros; 
JS^fmuL  M,  s,  V.  AucTi|.) 

There  are  leverBl  other  writers  of  the  same 
uan&  I.  Agathodes  of  Atraz,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  fishing  (dXiCvrucd,  Suidas, «.  e.  KuciAiof ).  2.  Of 
Chioa,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Vano 
and  Colom.  d^ReRiut,  L  1 ;  Plin.^.  iV:zzii.44.) 
3w  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  woric  en  rivers.  (Pint 
de  PlwD,  p.  1153,  c.)  4.  Of  Samos»  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plat.  IhUL, 
p.  1159,  a.) 

AGA'THOCL£S,bsotherofAgBthodM.  [Aoa- 
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AGATHODAEMON  ('A7«i0o8ai'Ai»vor*A7«0ar 
Ms),  the  **  Good  God,**  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drsnk  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  firom  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Paueanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus* 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  PkrynidL  p.  603.)     [L.  S.] 

AGATHODAEMON  (*A7a«o8o£fi«ir),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  hun  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  nums  to  accompany 
Ptolemy*8  Geogrsphy.  Copies  of  these  mi^  are 
fimnd  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
*Ete  TMf  KXovSiov  TlToXtfudou  rcwTpo^urvr  fif 
t>Sw0  iicrw  ri^r  autoviUyn'^  stUror  ^kytSoHaiiuMf 
*AAc(a»dpcdt  threnfmo'e  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus)» 
The  Vienna  MSw  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beaatifid  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  genenl  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridiana 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  tame  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question*  Heeren,  however^ 
considers  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  I,  2)  men« 
dons  certain  maps  or  tables  (r(ycucct),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga> 
thodaemon  in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  mapw  of  Agathodaemon^ 
Nicolans  Donis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substitating  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  a{^nded  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  eame  in  number  and 
neariy  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  ChmmentaHo  de  FontUnu  Geo^ 
graph.  PtUemaei  Tabularumque  ti»  annexarum ; 
Raidel,  CSommeniaiio  erilico-Uteraria  de  CI.  Ptolemaei 
Qeograpkia  ^fuegm  oodicibus^  p.  7.)     [C  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  ('AydBrn^^  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotaa,  and  the  brother  of  Paimenion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonua 
in  B.  G.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Csna,  bnt  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  named  Aionder,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.    (Bockh,  Corp.  Iiuer.  105.) 

A'GATHON  C^ydBw),  an  Athenian  tragio 
poet,  was  bom  about  B.  c.  447,  and  ^nmg  firom  a 
rich  and  respectable  fimiily.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat.  Prfioff.  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lcnaean  festival  in  fi.  c.  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  above  thirty  years  of  age :  in  honour 
of  which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  bo  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon^s  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (&  a  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V,  H,  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Ranaa 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  is  /xoucapuv  €v«x*<^9  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  .^chelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  FcuL  HeU, 
voL  ii.  p.  zzxii.)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  b.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Bode,  GetchickU  der  dram.  Dichthuut,  I 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  **  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kmdly  images,"  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  month  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods :  an  cXa/ov  ^cv^ia  do^o^fitrX  ^ovros. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmophoriazusae  (191)  as  affected  and  efiemi- 
nate,  corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  b.  c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  Yob  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Ranae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  vjrMs  trotfirfls  kcu  iroOtivis  t<hs  <f>(\ois. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
*Ayd9vy  6  K\€Uf6s,  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (FoSt.  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
Bubject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  4fji66\ifiaj  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
(PoieL  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  whidi 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower"  f  Ai'flos,  Arist  Poet  9. 
§  7)  ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  "neither  seriously 
aflbcting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegel,  Dram,  LiL  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestes,  the  Tele- 
phuB,  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon*B   plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriazusae,  v.  100-130.  The  opinion  fliat 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Ritschl,  Comme$Uatio  de  Ago- 
ihonis  twto,  Arte  ei  Tragoediarum  rdiqtMA,  Hahe, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.] 

A'GATHON  (;\yiBw\  of  Samos,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Plut.  d»  Fluv,  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobaans, 
Serm,  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

AG'ATHON  {*Ay6Bw),  at  first  Reader,  after- 
wards Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  ▲.  d.  6801, 
during  his  Readenhip,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself  to  the  five  Paoi- 
arehates.  He  wrote,  a.  d.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip- 
picus  Bardanes  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelite error,  Oonetliomm  JVboa  Colledio  eL  Matui^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  {'AyaBoofipyis),  a  Gi«ek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lyeophr.  704,  1021. 
Chil.  vii.  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthenes    called    **  Asiatica    Cannina" 

iGeimanicus,  m  Arat.  Phaen.  24),  where  Gale 
Noiae  m  Parthen.  p.  125,  &c.)  wished  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  Agloe- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthenes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  bat  which 
was  mnch  used  by  ancient  writers.  (Hygin.  PdicL 
AUr.  ii.  16 ;  Eratosth.  CaiasL  ii.  27 ;  PoUnx.  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  78 ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  iv.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AGATH0'TYCHUSfA7o«<JTvx«),  an  andent 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  nn- 
known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  RuelHus,  VeUrinarioB  MedidnaB  JJhri  dnoy, 
Paris.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.l 

AGATHYLLUS  {^KtiAvKhni),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionydns 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved 
by  Dionysius.    (L  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS    (^KiiJh^t\    a    son    of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathynram ' 
in  SicOy.    (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S,] 

AGA'VE  ('A7avif).  1.  AdanghterofCftdmos, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Pentheus,  who  sacoeeded  hia 
grandfiither  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agavo 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  and  Semele  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  ^e  splendour  of  Zens,  her  sisten  spread 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  guHt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
&ther  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  fidsehood.  This  calumny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelled 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festivals  on 
mount  Cithaeron.     Pentheus  wishing  to  prevent 
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or  stop  thcK  riotous  proceedings,  went  himielf  to 
mDunt  Cithaeion,  but  was  torn  to  pieoM  then  bj 
bis  onvn  mother  Agtrt^  who  in  her  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast  (ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  2 ;  Or. 
Mel.  iiL  725 ;  oompL  Psnthxus.)  Hyginna  {Fah, 
240,  254)  makes  AgsTe,  after  this  deed,  so  to 
Illyiia  and  maixy  king  Lycothenes,  whom  how- 
ever she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  for  her  &ther  Cadmns.  This  aoconnt  is 
manifestly  tmniylarpd  by  Hyginus,  and  mast  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  oi  Agave. 

2.    [NuBiOAX.]  [L.S.] 

AGDISTIS  QAy^tffTis),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Panaanias  (viL  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow^ 
ing  story  aboat  Agdistia.  On  one  occasion  Zens 
unwittingly  begot  by  the  Earth  a  saperhumaa 
being  wUcfa  waa  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
wna  called  Agdistik  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
nnmanned  it,  and  fiom  ita  severed  oiSoSs  then 
grew  np  an  ahnond-tree.  Once  when  the  danghter 
of  the  river-god  Sangarins  was  gathering  the  froit 
of  this  tne,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 
bnt  here  the  ahnonds  dis^ypeaied,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  soch  eztmordinary 
Iwanty,  that  when  he  had  grown  np  Agdistia  feU 
in  love  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
lum  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Icing  of  Pesainns,  whither  he  went  aooordingly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
commenoed,  Agdistts  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
seised  l^  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himaelf ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  dangh- 
ter did  the  lame.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  fimm  Zeua  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.  This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  aJB5ur, 
vrhicli  is  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  natoia  A  hill  of  the  name 
of  Agdistis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 

IS  believed  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pansar 
(L  4.  §  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  {s.  v,) 
and  SthOio  (zii.  p.  567;  comp.  z.  p.  46d^  Agdistis 
ia  the  same  as  Cybele,  who  waa  worahipped  at  Pes- 
ainus  under  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  dififerw 
ent  is  given  by  Amobius.  {Adv,  OmL  iz.  5.  §  4 ; 
oompw  Minnc.  Felix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LADAS  ('A7fA«(8«X  a  native  of  Ajgos 

(Paosan.  vi.  8.  §  4,  viL  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pro- 

eminently  distinffuished  as  a  statuary.    His  feme 

ia  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 

the  three  gnat  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas,  a.  v, ; 

SchoL  ad  Arittopk.  Ban.  504 ;  Tsetses,  ChiUad, 

vii  154,   viiL  191 — ^for  the  names  'ExidSov  and 

TcA^Sov  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 

*A7cAi5ov,  as  was  first  obsoved  by  Hearsius,  with 

-whom  Winekelmann,  Thiersch,  and  Muller  agree), 

Myroo,  and  Polydetus.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxziv.  8,  s. 

19.)     The  determination   of   the    period  when 

Ageladaa  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 

of  discosaion,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 

statements  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 

PaBHniaa(vi.  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas cast  a 

statue  of  Cleosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 

chaziot-nice   in  the    66th    Olympiad)  with  the 

chariot,  horKS,  and  charioteer,  which  was  aet  upat 

Olympia.    There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 

him  of  Timasitheus  of  Delphi  and  Aiaochns  of  T»* 

roitam.  Now  Timasitheus  was  put  to  death  by  the 

fer  hia  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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Ittgona  in  OL  IxviiL  2  (&  a  507);  and  Anochua 
(as  we  learn  from  Ensebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  mr  everything  is  dear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladaa  to  have  been  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  he  may  veir  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  e.)  says  that  Ageladaa,  with  Polydetua,  Phtad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87th  OL  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
^stophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  waa  a  statue  of 
'HpncXiiff  dXc|(mucot^  the  woik  of  Ageladaa  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence. (OL  IxzxviL  3.  4.)  To  these  authoritiea 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Paasanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  2Seus  made  by 
Ageladaa  fiv  the  Messeniana  of  Naapactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  a.  c  455,  when  the 
Measenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactok  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny^s 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hereules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladaa  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite :  othen  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny^  date  is  correct,  bnt  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  vieton  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  vean  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  of 
whooe  victories  are  so  nearly  the  lame,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable soktion  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  ThierKfa, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artuts  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidiaa,  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  br  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  iilustrions  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  sn  able  criticism  on  a 
pasaaoe  of  Pansaniaa.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  Uiere  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
bnt  both  Argives.  Agehidas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
Aromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music. 
Canachus  and  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
twa  (Antipater,  AvA,  FaL  Flm.  220;  ThierKh, 
EpodL  d.  bUd,  KwuL  pp.  15a->164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AOELA'US  (*Ky4\aas).  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Cioesns.  (Apollod.  ii.7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (L  7) 
derives  the  femily  of  Croesus  from  one  Alueus, 
and  DiodoruB  (iv.  31 )  firom  one  Cleolans,  while  he 
calls  the  eon  of  Herades  and  Omphale  Lamas,  and 
others  Laomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat.  d* 
Inend,  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suiton  of 
Penelope.  (Horn.  Od,  xx.  32L)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  Boitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fellen,  Agelans  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxil  131,  241),  until  at  hut  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin, 
(xxil  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infent 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  kpae  of  five  daya, 
the  skive  found  the  infent  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.    (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  4 ;  compare 

PAR1&) 

There  are  aeveral  other  mythical  peraonages  of 
the  name  of  Agelans,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
hm  are  known.    (ApoUod.  ii  8.  §  5 ;  Antonin. 
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liK  2 ;  Horn.  II.  viii.  257,  zl  802 ;  Pans.  Till 
86.  §  7.)  [U  S.] 

AGELA'US  f  AT^Xoof),  of  Naopactus,  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  •  leagae.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  221,  when  he  negociated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Soerdilaidas  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c.  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  T.  103—107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELE'IS  C^ytXtia  or  'A7€- 
Xtfts),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  11.  iv.  128,  t.  765,  tL  269,  xt.  213, 
Od.  in.  378,  Ac)  [U  S.] 

AGE'LLIUa    [A.Gellius.]     - 

AGE'NOR  {'Aritwp).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-lvother  of 
Belus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phineua,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen, 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Pans.  ▼.  25.  §  7;  Schol. 
ad  ApoOou.  mod.  ii.  178,  iiL  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iiL  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  Viigfl  (Aen. 
i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  dty  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  oli  Dido  fimm  Agenor. 
Buttmann  (Myiholog.  i.  p.  232,  &c.)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  PhoenidaD  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  &cts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasns,  and  fiither  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Aigoa.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
{Fra^m,  p.  47,  ed.  Sturs.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brotiier  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  fistther^s  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
ceived tile  country  about  the  river  Erasinus,  and 
built  Lduissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elia. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  youngs 
esty  invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Aigos. 

3.  The  son  and  snooeasor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aigos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  fittther  of  Crotopus.  (Pans, 
il  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolns.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonice.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pansanias  (iii  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  fitther  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  PhegeuB,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  Wl^en  Alcmaeon  vranted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
be  was  alain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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'  gation  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brodieiv 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  diadiratft 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photerus  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and. 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viiL 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  Alphe- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  IL  xL  59,  li. 
297.)  He  f^pears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  tha 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  woonded 
by  him.  (xxL  570,  &c.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  dond  firam  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  then  a»- 
Bumed  himself  the  appearance  of  Agenoi^  by  whidi 
means  he  drew  Acmlles  awa^  firom  the  walla  of 
Troy,  and  afibrded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  dty.  (xxL  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Keo- 
ptolemus,  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotua  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lesche  of  DdphE 

SWe  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  passages :  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5, 
iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.] 

AGENO'RIDES  (*A7i|rap£Si)f),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor^ 
such  as  Cadmus  (Or.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  iv* 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Fhioc.  iv.  582),  and  Peraeoa. 
(Ov.  Mc<.  iv.  771.)  [L.S.] 

AGE'POLIS  (*A7^iroX»),  of  Rhodes,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  oonaol  Q. 
Mardus  PhiHppus,  B.  a  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polybi 
xxviiL  14,  15,  xzix.  4,  7;  Li  v.  xlv,  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'US  (Ar^^rmi^poi 
or  *A7€0'/Aaof ),  fi^im  Srf^iy  and  cMp  or  Aeufs,  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  cairies  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hynm.  in  Pal- 
lad.  130,  with  Spanheim^s  note;  Hesych.  s.e.; 
Aeschyl.  op.  Alhen.  iiL  p.  99.)  Nicander  {ap^ 
Aihen.  xv.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  ^HywiXmn.  [L.S.] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  we 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tee- 
timony  to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by- 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  adminble 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  snfiering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb»  and  musde, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repose, 
which  diaracterised  the  best  productions  of  Greciut 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in. 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
ef  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  tiie  age  when  Ageaander 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.  Winckehnann  and  Miiller,  forming 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  in. 
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the  woik  itaeU^  tmaga  it  to  the  age  of  Lyiip- 
pus.  MuQer  thiokB  the  intenflity  of  mffering  de- 
picted, and  the  aomewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervadea  the  gnop,  ihews  that  it  belonga  to  a 
utter  age  than  tint  of  Phidias.  Leasing  and 
Thien£  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 
passage  of  PUny  to  an  aocimte  examination,  have 
come  to  the  eondosion,  that  Ageaander  and  the 
other  two  artists  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Titus,  and 
acolptoied  the  group  expieasly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 
been  a  woik  <^  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  Pliny  ahould  have  ranked  it  above 
aH  the  works  of  Phidias,  Polycletua,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippos.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  was  modem  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
that  the  pb»tic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
full  vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 
edly down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  de- 
ceived in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  hpse  of  time  has  discovered  a 
join  in  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  fiiund  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Antium)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  son  of  Age- 
sander.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
also  was  his  ton,  and  that  the  &ther  executed  the 
figure  of  Laocoon  himaeli^  Ms  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  figures.  (Lesaing,  Laoboon;  Winckehnann, 
OetdL  d.  Kmtaty  x.  1,  10 ;  Thiersch,  Epodten  d, 
had,  KmuL  p.  318,  &C.;  MUller,  ArdiSwloffie  d, 
KunU,  p.  152.J  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGESA'NDRIDAS  CArxn»^f><^)f  the  eon 
of  Agennder  (oomp.  Thuc.  L  139),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
xevoH  of  Euboea  in  b.  c.  411,  was  attadced  by  the 
Athenians  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
«Ter  them.    (Thuc  riii.  91,  94,  95.) 

AOESl'ANAX  f  Ar^ruii^),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beautiful  fiagment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  pfeserved  in  Plutuch.  (Defade  in  ori.  /ttucM, 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  ihoM  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AOE'SIAS  (^Ayiitrlas),  one  of  the  lambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
gained  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  Bockh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AOESIDA'MUS  CA7iKr(3afto»),  son  of  Ar* 
chestratus,  an  Epizephyrian  LocriaUy  who  con- 
quered, when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Hi*  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  10th  and  1 1th  Olympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
pfaKes  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamusi  the 
fiither  of  Chromius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
mean  odes.    (L  42,  ix.  99.) 

AGESILA^US.    [AoBSANDBR.] 

AGESILA'US  I.  ('AyriaiXaos)y  am  of  Doryssus, 
sixth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  exduding 
Aristodemns,  according  to  Apollodonu,  reigned 
finrty-four  years,  and  died  in  886  b.  c.  Pausanias 
makes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
with  the  kgidation  of  Lycuigus.  (Pans.  ill.  2.  §  3 ; 
ChntoD,  Fa^  I  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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AGESILA'US  II.,  ton  by  his  second  wife,  En- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  IL,  succeeded  his  half-bro* 
ther,  Agis  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Enrypontid 
line;  exduding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lyeander,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [Liotychiobbl]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  B.  c,  both  indusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch^s  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,** 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country  *s  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  fidd  of  its  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  firrt 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  Bimremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalddas,  by  the  lacrifioe  of  Adatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
r^ained  her  ficeedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  fi>r  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
LeuctiB,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  snppresdon  of 
Cinadon*s  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Ada,  and  afker  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  latKaps,  Tiisaphemes  and 
Phamabazus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  phdn  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  onpire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
cahnly  and  promptly  obeyed ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes*route,  ne  met  and  defeated  at(>>roneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  fincea.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invadon  of  Argolia,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acamanians  to  submisdon ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Spartans  aggresdon  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  it  laid,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas*  eeizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy  *s  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  Iq 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  dtercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily exduded  fimn  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fittd  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invadon  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  oourage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  nn- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  oonspixades  of  Hdots,  Perioed* 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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baMj  to  the  eoatt  of  Atia  and  negotistioiu  for 
monej  with  the  reTolted  Mlnps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obKiue  paaiage  of  Xenophon  {AgesSmu,  ii  26, 27) : 
and,  in  pexformanoe  periiapt  oi  Mmie  stipulation 
then  made,  he  croHed,  in  the  spring  of  S61,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  meroenaries  into  £^7pt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  yoyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  a&r  a  life  of  abore  eighty  yean 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilans  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
lus  prostrate  country.     From  Coroneia  to  Lenctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motiTos,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.    No  one  of  Spartans  great  de- 
feats, but  Bome  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.    No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.   Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letterto  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
^'We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  beck  the 
barbarians,  made  anns  abundant  in  Ionia.    But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  periiaps  be  even 
before  it.    For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
oountry^s  and  her  allies*.    And  a  commander  then 
eommands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  conmiander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  ofilce  in  the  state.**    Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth : 
''Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians.**    Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  khidliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  ifatiier  and  a  friend.    Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children ;  and  to  gratify  his  son*s  affection  for  Qeo- 
nymus,  son  of  the  cul^t,  he  aaved  Sphodrias  firom 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  idto  Attica  in  S7&    So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peisander.  [Pbisandbb.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  ''If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that ; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him.** 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  lifo,  from  ill  fi&ith,  his  character  is 
clear.     In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  "kme  sovereignty.**    In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fiill  took  phioe,  but  not  through  him.    Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta*s  moot  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.    (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Apo' 
miam»;  Died.  xiv.  xv ;  Paus.  iii  9,  10;  Plut.  and  G. 
Nepos,  m  tnta;  Plut.  Apophtheam,)    [A.  H.  C] 

AO£SILA'US(*A7i?(riAaof),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
riroXiAi),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  {ParaUelay  p.  31 2^  and  Stobaeus.  (Flo- 
rileff,  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  Ixv.  10,  ed.  Gaisf.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'LOCHUS      or     HEGESI'LOCHUS 


AGE8IP0LIS. 

QAyt^tkox^s,  'AyiiffikoxoSi  'HYifffi^oxot),  was  Ae 
chief  magistrate  {PrytaMii)  of  the  Rhodiansy  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Peneus  in  n.  c.  171,  and  recommended  his  cmm- 
trymen  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  b.  a  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Panllns  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
168.     (Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviiL  2,  14,  xzix.  4.) 

AGESl'MBROTUS,  cemmander  of  the  Rho- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  200^197.  (Liv. 
xxxL  46,  xxxii  16,  32.) 

AG£SrPOLlS  I.  (*A77}airoXii),  Idngof  Sparta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  beginning  with  En- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  fiither  Pansanias,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  &&  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.    He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  «f 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.     He   came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought   about  by  the  intrjgnes 
of  the  Persian  Mtrap  Tithr&ustes),  which  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Aim, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colleague,  Agesilaus  II.,  finim  Asia ;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  oonfedeiates 
were  then  assemUed.    The  Spartan  army  was  kd 
hy  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  2.  §  9.)    In  tbe  yew 
&  c  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
aimy  for  the  invasion  of  Argolis.     Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  &iphie 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Aigives 
might  make  to  stop  his  marc^  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  ferther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  b.  a  •^3 ;  but  as  he 
su£fored  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  frut  but  the  plunder.    (Xen.  HelL  iv:  7.  §  2-6 ; 
Pans.  iiL  5.  §  8.)    In  b.  a  385  the  Spartans,  seis- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  e^wdi- 
tion  against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  whet  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.    In  this  expedition  the  Spartana  were 
Msisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tineans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidaa,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  esaqped  death.   He 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  tlw  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.    The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantineana 
were  forced  to  surrender.    They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
disperred  among  the  four  hamlets,  oat  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.   The  demo- 
cratical  leaden  were  permitted  to  go  into  exiles. 
(Xen.  HdL  v.  2.  §  1-7;  Pans.  viiL  8.  §  5;  Diod. 
XV.  5,  &c;  Plut.  Pdop.  4 ;  Isocr.  Pomegf,  p.  67,  a, 
De  Paoey  p.  179,  c.) 

Early  in  b.  c.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
irom  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  request- 
ing assistance  against  the  Olynthians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  successful.*  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  c  381 ) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  SSOi. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Torona 
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hj  Btaxm ;  Vat  inllieimdtt  of  his  raceeMet  he  wu 

■eiaad  with  a  ferar,  which  earned  him  cS  in  wren 

dsya.     He  died  at  Ai^iytis,  in  the  peninmla  of 

PaUene.    His  hody  was  inunened  in  honey  and 

conyeyed  home  to  Sparta  for  bnriaL      Thoo^ 

Ageaipolis  did  not  dun  the  ambitions  views  of 

foreign  oonqnett  cherished  by  Agesihns,  his  hMS 

was  deeply  legretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 

have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.    (Xen.  HelL 

T.  3.  §  8-9,  18-19;  Died.  xt.  22;  Thiriwall,  HitL 

of  Grmxj  tqL  ir.  pp.  405,  428,  &c^  t.  pp.  5,  &c 

20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESITOLIS  II.,  son  of  Cleombrotns,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  lin&  He  ascended  the 
throne  b.  a  371,  and  reigned  one  year.  (Pans. 
iiL  6.  §  1 ;  Died.  xr.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESITOLIS  III.,  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 
was  tile  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandMn  of  Cleom- 
biotDS  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenes  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  nnder 
the  gnaidianship  of  his  nnde  Oeomenes.  (Polyb. 
It.  &.)  He  was  however  soon  deposed  by  his  col- 
leagae  Lycoigos,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  him  next  in  n.  a  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Tiaceflaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 
Flamininns  in  his  attack  npon  Nabis,  the  tyrant 
of  Laoedaemon.  (Ut.  xxxiv.  26.)  H^  formed 
one  of  an  embassy  sent  about  b.  a  183  to  Rome 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polybi  xxiT.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESI'STRATE.    [Aois  IV.] 

AOB'TAS  (*A7i^as),  commander>in-chief  of  the 
Aetolians  in  &  a  217,  made  an  incnrsion  into 
Acaxnania  and  Epims,  and  ravaged  both  oonn- 
triea.    (Poljrb.  v.  91.  96.) 

AG&TOR  CATifrifp),  a  surname  given  to  seve- 
ral gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Laoedaemon 
(Stob.  Stnu  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zena  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  bnt  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[AOAMXMNON,  2];— to  Apollo  (Enrip.  MttL  426) 
where  however  Ebnsley  and  others  piefer  irfljfrm^: 
— to  Hermea,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  woxld.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statoe  at  Megalopolis.  (Pans,  viii  31.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AOGE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
adence  of  the  Agrimensores.  (Diet  ofAnL  p.  30.) 
It  ia  uncertain  when  he  lif ed ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Ghiistian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
fimn  aome  expreasinna  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  ktter  part  of  the  fourth  centnry  of  our  eca. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are : — **  Aggeni 
Uxbid  in  Julium  Fnmtinum  Commentarius,**  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  work  **  De  Agrorum  Qualitate,^ 
whidi  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus ;  **•  In  Julium  Fron- 
tinnm  Commentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diaso- 
gmphns  didtur  f*  and  *^  Commentariomm  de  Con- 
troversiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  alters.**  The 
last-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
since  the  author  speaks  of  **  pnestantissimus 
Domitianns,**  an  expression,  which  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  this  tynnt  after  his  death. 
(Ui$L  o/Bome^  vol  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Hon. 
Zpifgiis)  by  Diodoms,  the  mkr  of  the  Chmgaridae 
aoBd  Pnuii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
barber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
was  preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  his  soldien,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  Ibither  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  V.  2;  Died,  zvii  93,  94;  Airian,  AnaL 
V.  25,  &G. ;  Phit  JU».  60.) 

A'GIAS  (*Ay(asy,  son  of  Agefochus  and  grand- 
son of  Tiaamenus,  a  Spartan  seer  whe  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegos-potamL  (Pauiu 
iiL  11.  §5.)    [TttAMSNua] 

A'OIAS  CAyitay  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formeriy  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  &e  Excerpta  of 
Produs.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PhiloL  Momae.  ii.  p.  584,  ffom  the  Codex 
Monacends,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agiaa, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  eariy  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  f^pas  or  Hegias  {'Hyiat)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  ( Jhma.  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pansaniaa  (  t  2. 
§  1),  are  only  different  fonns  of  the  same  nameu 
He  was  a  native  of  Troeaen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  ^»pears  to  have  been  aboat  the  year 
B.  a  740.  His  poem  was  cdebiated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  Ntforet,  i  e.  the  histoiy  of  the 
ntnm  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  whidi  befel  the  Achaeaas 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrivd,  that  is, 
with  the  outiBge  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
qMce  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinns  and  the  Odyssey.  The  aadents 
themsdves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
anthor  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  Ntforoc,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  i  reds  N^orous  ypdffms, 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  281 ;  Pans.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2, 3a 
§  2;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Schol  ad  Odms.  iv.  12; 
SchoL  ad  ArktopL  EqttU.  1332;  Ludan,  De 
SaUaL  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
li6erot  to  Homer  (  Snid.  i.  v.  p^arw ;  AnthoL 
Pbnud.  iv.  30X  while  othen  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ad  Odym.  xvL  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,- such  as  Eumdus  of  Corinth 
(SdioL  ad  PmL  OL  xiiL  31),  Antideides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemua 
(Athen.  xiiL  p.  609),  and  Lysimadiusi  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  158;  SchoL  ad  ApolUm.  Mod.  L  558.) 
Where  the  N^oroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  undefstand  the  work  of 
Agiaa^ 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iiL  36 ;  Mdneke, 
HuL  Comis.  Cfraec  pp.  404,  416.)  [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  (!Ayias%  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  (*A(p7oAi«d,  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  £)  He  is 
called  6  ftovaut^s  in  another  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.),  bnt  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AGIATIS.    [Aois  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  (''A7if),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  En- 
rysthenes,  b^jan  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.  a. 
1032.  (M'dller,  Dor,  voL  iL  p.  511,  tiansL)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebins  (Cknm.  L  pu  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodoms,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Enrysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorianiu 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hdos  attempted  to 
shake  oif  the  yoke,  but  thay  won  sahdned^aBd 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the   daaa  caUad  Halota* 
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(Rphor.  op.  Strab.  yiii  p.  364.)  To  his  nign 
waa  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  PoIUb  and  Delphna.  (Omon.  Namr,  86.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
"AyiBoL  Hia  colleague  was  Sons.  (Pans,  iii  2. 
9  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  II.,  the  17th  of  tKe  Enrypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  soooeeded  his  fiither 
Ardiidamns,  b.  c.  427,  and  reigned,  a  little  more 
than  28  years.  In  the  sommer  of  b.  a  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  as 
fiur  as  the  isthmus,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica ;  but  they  were  deterred  finm  adTsndng 
fiuther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hi^ 
pened  when  they  had  got  so  hr.  (Thuc.  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc  iT.  2,  6.)  In 
B.  c.  419,  the  Aigives,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaurus;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  feroe  of  Laoedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  nnrehed  to  tiie  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thuoydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  Tt  was  probably  to  make  a  dlTer- 
■ion  in  fiiTOur  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirl wall,  toL  iii 
p.  842.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  firom  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  er^tedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Ounean  festival ;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidanms, 
the  Spartans  again  marehed  to  the  firontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victimSb  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (&  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  stiU  hard  pressed  by  the  Aigives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
AiigoUs.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
just  as  the  battie  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  genezals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  his  return  he  was  severely 
cepsured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Aigos,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seixed  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  100,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
V.  54,  57,  ^c.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  firom  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
coured, the  party  fitvourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartan's 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  tiie  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegeo, 
and  then  marehed  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waten  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat- 
tie  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  batties  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
71—73.)  In  a  c.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Aigos,  in  which  the 
eUgarehical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrowUp 
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an  anny  was  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  dertroyed 
the  long  waUs  which  the  Aigives  had  b^un  to 
carry  down  to  tiie  sea,  and  took  Hyaiae.  (Thuc 
V.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  b.  a  418,  Agis  entered. 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  foctified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc.  viL  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  fete  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Qreeoe,  he  marched  northwards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deedeia  he 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independentiy  of  the  Spai^ 
tan  government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
firom  the  diuffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  8,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  wan 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  nnsuccessfiil  attempt  on 
Athens  itse]£  ^Thuc.  viii.  71.)  In  &  c.  401, 
the  command  of  uie  war  against  Elis  was  entrust- 
ed to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  retaning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heiaea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  ho 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  HelL  iiL  2.  §  21,  &e. 
3.  §  1-^.)  He  left  a  son,  Leotychides,  who 
however  was  excluded  firam  tiie  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  repaid  to  his  l^thnacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
imphicable  enemy.  Later  writen  (Justin,  v.  2; 
Pint.  Aldb,  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaea.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyodins  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  reoeiTed 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc  viiL  12,  45;  Plut  I^gaad^ 
22.  ApesiL  3.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AOIS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  IIL,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventfiiL  He  succeeded  his  fether 
in  B.  a  388.  In  b.  c.  833,  we  find  him  gouig 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanden 
in  the  Aegean,  Phamabazus  and  Autophia- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  annament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  opemtions  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battie  of  Issus,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plana  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Agesilaus,  with  instructions  to 
Mul  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  yean  iSierwards  (b.  c.  331 X  tiie  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  to  de- 
clare war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battie  of  Issus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Comgus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipater 
came  to  its  relief,  a  hen  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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AgiB  wu  defeated  and  kiDed.  It  luqipeiied  about 
the  timeoCthe  liattle  of  Aibela.  (Aniai^ii.  Id; 
Died.  xvi.  63»  68,  zriL  62;  Aewh.  &  Ompk 
p.  77;  Curt  vi  1;  Jiutm^zii.  \^  [C  P.  M.] 

AOIS  lY^  tlw  eUer  aon  of  Endamidas  U^  was 
the  24th  king  of  the  EnzTpontid  line.  He  tao* 
«eeded  hit  fittber  in  B.  a  244,  and  reigned  fimr 
yean.  In  b.  a  24S,  after  the  libezation  of  Corinth 
%y  Aiatua,  tlie  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agia 
led  an  army  against  him,  hot  was  defeated. 
(Pana.  xi  8.  §  4)  The  intetett  of  hU  xeign,  how- 
erer,  is  derired  feam  erente  of  a  different  kind. 
Thioqgfa  the  influx  of  wealth  and  Inznryy  with 
their  eoncomitant  vieei,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenemted  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
severity  of  mannefs.  Not  aboTO  700  fenuliea  of 
the  gennine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  the  innomtion  introdnoed  by  Epitadens, 
who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  socored 
to  erery  Spartan  head  of  a  femily  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  indiyiduals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
her  were  frmake,  so  that  not  abore  100  ^MUtan 
<amilifs  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
4liscipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
xe-establxsh  die  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  For  this 
end  he  determined  to  by  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debte  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  PexioecL  His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
young  men,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealuy.  He  succeeded,  howef  er,  in  gaining  oyer 
three  Tery  influential  persons^ — ^his  uncle  Agesi- 
lans  (a  man  of  huge  pnmerty,  but  who,  being 
4leeply  iuTolTed  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innorations  of  AgisX  Lyssnder,  and  Mandrodeides. 
Haviqff  procured  Lyiander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephon,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
atrangen  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  loto, 
to  he  dirided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.  The  senate 
could  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter, 
liysandei^  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  np  his 
lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  relations  and  firiends,  would  follow  his 
eiample.  His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  oUier  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Seleuicus,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to.  reject 
the  measure,  tiiough  only  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  Leonidas.  Lyiander 
accordingly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
by  niarryii^  a  stranger  and  living  in  aforeign  land. 
Iiinonidaa  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-bw,  deombrotas,  who  co-operated  with 
AgiSi  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander^s  term 
of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
lifxinidaa.  They  brought  an  accusation  against 
Lysander  and  l^mdrodeides,  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  bwa.  Alarmed  at  the  tmn  evento  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
dqMse  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  othm  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  UMditated 
uainst  him  by  Agesilausi  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frusUated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  eflfectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distaribution  pt  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancplling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly all  bomis,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt  Agesi- 
laus,  having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vaii- 
ons  pretexto  for  debying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeana  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.  Agis  was  ao- 
cordingiy  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movemente  of  Antus  gave  Agis  no  opporta- 
nity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  Duriuffhis  absence 
Agesilans  so  incensed  the  poorer  rlassrs  by  his 
insobnt  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Geombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  tempb  of  Athene  Chalcioecus,  the 
btter  to  the  t«npb  of  Poseidon.  .Cleombrotus 
was  su£kred  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entnpped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  uid  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  e{Jion  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  triaL  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  fece  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephon  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
**  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers.**  His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strsngled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephon. 
Pansanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  feU  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agbtis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Geomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  (Plutarch,  Agi$f  Qtomenm^  Arattu; 
Pans.  viL  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  CAyis%  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Aigos, 
and  a  contemponiry  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  aocompamed  on  his  Asbtic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  {Anab.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  {De  adtdat,  d  amie.  dmrim,  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  **  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choerilum  conditor,**  which  probably  refen 
nther  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vL 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  u  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  m.  p. 
836;  Zimmermann,  Zeitidirifi  Jur  die  Alierth, 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeni  ^ii  p.  516)  mentioni  one  Agii  as 
the  author  ox  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(m^aprvriiuC).  [L.  8. j 

AGLA'IA  QAyKiOd).    1.  [CHARrraa] 

2.  The  wife  of  CharopuB  and  mother  of  Nireus, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  iahmd  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Hom. //.  ii.  671;  Died.  t.  53.) 
Mother  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  ApoUodoms.  (ii. 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGLAONI'CE.    [Aoanicb.] 

AGLAOPHE'ME.    [Sirenes.] 

AGLA'OPHON  QAyXao<p£v),  a  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Thasoe,  the  fiither  and  instnictor 
of  Polygnotos.  (Soidas  and  Photia8,«.t>.  TloKdytm- 
ros ;  ^th.  Gr.  iz.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aiistophon.  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
II,  N,  xxxY.  9.  8.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
aboat  OL  70.  Qointilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  (H,  N,  xxxr.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(zii.  p.  543,  D.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  ^e  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (&  &  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  fiither  but  of  his  orand- 
fiither.  Plutarch  (Aldb,  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiades.'  He  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Awt,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGLAOSTHENES.     [Aoaobthbnbs.] 

AGLAUROS.    [Agraulos.] 

AG  LA' US  (*A7Aa^9),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delpbic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentedness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( Val. 
Max.  vu.  1.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  vii  47.)  Pausar 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  15,  §  4,  vL  20.  §  7 )  aa  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleans  the  ^  porch  of  Agnaptus.**  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GNIUS  CAT^*®*)*  tfce  ^^^^^  ^  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Aigo  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Aiyotu  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniades.  [L.  S.] 

AGNODICE  {*Ayvaitcn\  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Hyginus 
(Fab.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised herself  in  man^s  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero*' 
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phihis, — dftTDting  herself  diiefly  to  the  ftndy  of 
midwifsry  and  the  diseases  of  women.  Aiker- 
waids,  when  she  began  practice,  being  Teiy  ano- 
eessful  in  these  bnmches  of  the  profeaaion,  aha 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  otha  piao- 
titioners,  by  whom  she  was  summoned  befiooe  the 
Areiopagns,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  monia 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  this  charge  bj 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  inunediatdy  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf,  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abdished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  several 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  Htrophihu  instead  of  HieropkUwu, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ  But  this  emendation,  though  at  fint  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
firee  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  pboe,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  anthoii^  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
Herophilus  at  Athens;  and  thirdly,  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  **a  certain  HenpiiUmS^ 
{HerophUua  qiddam.)  [ W.  A.  O.] 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (n.  17. 
§  15)  calls  ^  Rhetorioes  accnsatio.**  Bhnnken 
(Hist.  OriL  OraL  Qraee.  p.  xc.)  and  after  him 
most  modem  scholars  have  considered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  MS&  of 
Com.  Nepos  {Phoc.  3)  called  Agnon.  Bat  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Qvin- 
tilian,  shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  kter  period.  Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  as  the  academic  philosophy  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [Ia.  S.  j 

AGNO'NIDES  i^AyimviJ^s),  an  Athenian 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  contonporary  of 
Theophiastus  and  Phocion.  The  fiumer  was  ac- 
cused by  .Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  ac^tted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastns  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phodon  a  tiai- 
tor,  for  wnich  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  AthensL 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phodon.  (Plut  Phoc  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  his 
bene&ctor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehcanent  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
don to  death  aa  a  tndtor,  who  had  delivered  the 
Peiraeeus  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.  (Plut.  Phoc 
33,  35 ;  Com.  Nep.  Phoc  3.)  But  the  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towaida  Phodon, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  manea. 
(Plut  Phoc  3a)  [I*  S.J 

AGON  (*A70j'),  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (dTwi'cs).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  dXr^pcf  in  his  hands.  This  sta- 
tue was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  hy 
SmicythuB  of  Rheginm.  (Pans.  t.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.  j 
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AOCyNIUS  QAydnu),mwaimmBat  epithet  of 

lerveral  gods.    Aeechyliu  {Affam.  518)  sod  Sopho- 

dee  (TVoeft.  26)  hm  it  of  ApoUo  aoid  Zeoi,  and 

apparently  in  tbs  Mme  of  helpen  in  ■trngg^ee  and 

contesta.     (Conipi  Enalath.  ad  IL  p.  1885.)     But 

Agonina  ia  more  especiaUy  vied  aa  a  nuname  of 

Hennea,  who  preodes  over  aU  Idnda  of  ■olemn 

oonteata.  (*A7m^  Fuaa.  ▼•  14.  §  7 ;  Pind.  Ofyn^. 

vL  138,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.] 

AOORA'CRITUS  ('ATopcUpcros),  a  fiunoas 
statmiy  and  seulptor,  bom  in  the  island  of  Paroe, 
who  flouridied  fiom  abont  01  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  zzzri  5.  a.  4.)  He  was  the  &Toarite 
pupfl  of  Phidiaa  (Pftna.  ix.  34.  §  1),  who  is  even 
said  by  Pliny  to  haTO  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  woika  with  the  name  of  his  disdjfde.  Only 
fear  of  hia  prodnctiona  are  mentioned,  via.  a  statne 
of  Zeus  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  2.  c)  ;  a 
atatne,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  2.  e.)  ;  and  the 
Rhamnnaian  Nemesia.  Respecting  this  last  woik 
there  has  beoi  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
account  which  Pliny  gires  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritns 
contended  with  Alcamenes  (another  dis&guished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  that  the- Athenians,  through  an  undue  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
▼ictory  to  Alcamenes.  Agoxacritns,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alteialions  so  as  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pansanias  (L  38.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  abont  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnoaian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidiaa,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Puian 
marble  whidi  the  Peruana  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemea  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  Thesetetns  and  Parme* 
nio,  ^«Ao£.  G^.  PfaatM^.  IT.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
account  howerer  has  been  rejected  as  inTohing 
a  confbaion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  {Ui^ 
edited  AmtiqaHie*  </  AMoay  p.  43.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396X  Tsetzes  {CkUiad,  riL  154),  Suidaa  and 
Pfaotios  give  other  Tariations  in  speaking  of  this 
statne.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny*s 
account  tsi  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  haTe  been  yazious  dissertations  on  tiie  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis,  (Winckelmann, 
Samm^UtM  Werbe  Ton  J.  Eiselein,  yoL  ▼.  p.  364 ; 
Zoc^  AbAamUmffen^  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  0.  MUller, 
ArdL  d,  KuMsi,  p.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGORAEA  and  AGORAEUS  ('Ayapda  and 
*AyofieS6s),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  aa- 
semblies  of  the  people  in  the  dyoftd,  such  as  Zeus 
(Pans,  ill  11.  §  8,  V.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iiL  11. 
§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 
§  1,  ii.  9.  §  7,  iz.  |7.  I  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  iyopd  as  the  market-place.    [L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  (^Aypeuosy,  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
roD,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Hegara  uiuier  the  name  of  ApoUo  Agraeus.  (Pans, 
i  41.  §  4  ;  Eustath.  akj  77.  p.  361.)        [L.  S.] 

AGRAUIiOS  or  AGRAULE  (^AypauXos  or 
*Aypaii^if).     1.  A  daughter  of  Actiieus,  the  fiiit 
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king  of  Athena.  By  her  husband,  Cacropa,  she 
beeuae  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  AgnaIos» 
Herse,  and  Pandroaos.  (ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  2 ; 
Pans.  L  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecropa  and  Agianloa,  and 
mother  of  iScippe  by  Ares.  This  Agiaaloa  ia 
an  important  personage  in  the  storiea  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  diflbrent  iMends  about  her. 
].  According  to  Pansanias  (L 18.  §2)  and  Uyginua 
(Fab.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisten 
Eriehthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  onmmand 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agranloa  and  Herae  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  whero- 
upon  they  were  seised  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erich&onins,  and  threw  theauelves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  AcropoUs,  or  according  to  Hyginua 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Alei,  ii.  710, 
Asc),  Agranloa  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  A^ens  during  the  oelebiation  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Hene. 
Athena  made  Agiaulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pro- 
sumption,  he  changed  Agranlos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  lij^t.  Athens  was  at  one  timo 
involved  in  a  long-protncted  war,  and  an  orede 
dechired  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  * 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  AcropoHs,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  thdr  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  t.  cu 
"AypavKos;  Ulpian,  ad  DenuMth,  defalt.  leg*;  He- 
rod, viii  53 ;  Plut  Aleib,  15 ;  Philochorns,  I^yum, 
ow  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)  One  of  the  Attic  hinM 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  firom  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Bys.  «. «.  'AypavXi^ ; 
Lobeck,  ApUuph.  p.  89 ;  Diet,  of  AnL  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  {DeAb§tim.abauh»aLi.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  oflbred  to  her  down  to  a  very  lata 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  (^Aypiir^m>\  a  Greek  nam- 
marian  mentioned  1^  Suidaa.  (t.  o.  'AroAAM^iof .) 
He  wrote  a  work  XIcpl  *Oimv6fMv  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
eariier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  woric 
he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGREUS  (^Ayp^s\  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  Pyih,  ix.  115  ; 
ApoHon.  Rhod.  iiL  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  t.o.; 
Sahnas.  ad  Solm.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRrCOLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  ia 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  dievm  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Affrie, 
43),  his  ningnlRT  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  aU  the  private  lelar 
tions  of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  Jane  13th,  ▲.  d.  37,. 
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to  the  23rd  Aagut,  a.  d.  93)  extends  throngh  tlio 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  mm  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian.  He  was  bom  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Fomm 
Jttlii,  the  modem  Fr^jus  in  ProTence.  His  fiUher 
was  Julius  Graecinus  of  senatorian  rank ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughoot  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (Uie  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Maiseilies. 
His  fifst  nulitary  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Panlinus  in  Britain  (a.  d.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubemalis.  (See  Did.  ofAnL  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Deddiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (▲.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvius  Titianns,  where  lus  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refosal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Neio*s  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  wiUi  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  pradent 
inactivity  was  tiie  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero^s  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner,  32^  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Yespasian^s  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
*  the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  yean.  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  Us  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  fi)llowing  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiff. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britsdn ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  ihe  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
'Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
cirilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chieft,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fiuhionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  firom  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  d.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontanus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silures  (South  Wales) ;  and  the  last  action  of 
Agrioola^s  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Orampian  bills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  &r  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Aigyle.  His  first  campaign 

iA.  D.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
Anglesea),  and  the  Ordo vices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
parts  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Tans,*  probably 
the  Solway  Frith;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  wa» 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  posstssion  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  tar  nonh  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfiir,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditchee  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  l^on; 
but  in  the  genend  battle,  whidi  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (a.  n. 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  posaession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northeminost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  genenl 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  firom  the  Reman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  caims)  on  the  moor  of  Muidodi 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  rampaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Tmtulensian  haibonr  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  lor  the  first  time  dis- 
covering Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  vrinter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.d» 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fallen  to  him,  he  considered  it  mors 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  d.  93; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediiUely  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feelii^g^  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  (Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvi  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  (Agrio,  39 — 46)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain^ 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Agrieoia.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Qreek 
Anthology  (JsM.  Brundc  iL  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  Chypuivm)^  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  (JDicL 
ofAnL  p.  30 ;  Miiller,  Orchxm.  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.&] 

AGRrOPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  {H, 
N.  viiL  22,  whero  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopos 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C  P.  M.  j 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  praenomen,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomen.    It  frequently  occurs  su  a 

*  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers*  Cbfatono. 
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cognomen  in  the  euly  times  of  the  empan,  bnt  not 
under  the  repablic.  One  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba  is  called  by  this  name.  (Iay.  i  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  AuloB  GeUios  (xvi.  16),  Pliny  (H.  N. 
Tii .  6.  8.  8),  and  SoJinns  (1),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  whidi  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
foremost ;  but  their  derivation  of  it  from  aegn  par- 
tuM  oir  peaia  absurd  enough.  (Comp.  Sen.  (kd,  813^) 

AGRIPPA  CAyptwwas),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  known  to  naTe  fired  later  than  Aenesidemos, 
the  oontemporsry  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  fifth  in  descent  He  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertins,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  H.  Antoninus.  The  **fiye  grounds  of 
doubt**  (oi  «^rr«  rp^oi),  which  are  giroi  by 
Sextos  Empiricus  as  a  summary  of  the  later  scepti- 
cism, are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  I^ertius  (ix.  88)  to 
Agrippa. 

I.  The  first  of  these  argues  firom  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers.  II.  The  second  firom  the  **  rejectio 
ad  infinitum:"  aD  proof  requires  some  fmrther 
proo^  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  are 
changed  as  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
we  look  upon  Uiem  in  different  points  of  view. 

IV.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  inrohes  a  vicious  circle.    (Seztus  Empiricus, 
Pyrrkoiuff^poLLU.) 

With  reference  to  tbesie  fr4rrt  rfiwoi  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
short  summary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
which  weio  the  basis  of  the  eariier  scepticism. 
[PvRRHON.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  felli- 
bili^  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  grounds  of  doubt  They  seem  to 
mark  a  new  attempt  to  systematise  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
(Ritter,  6acMdUeci0rPiliZoscf}Us,ziL4.)   [R  J.] 

AGRIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consul  a.  d.  25, 
died  A.  n.  26,  was  descended  from  a  fiunily  mors 
illustrious  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
his  mode  of  life.    (Tac.  Aim,  iv.  34,  6l!) 

AORIPPA  CASTOR  (^Kypfwns  Kdarmp\ 
about  A.  D.  135,  pcaised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
bins,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (da  Vina 
lUuBtr,  c  21),  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Gnostic  Basilides,  on  tiie  GoipeL  Quota- 
tions are  made  from  his  work,  by  Euselnus.  {HkL 
EoeUa,  iv.  7  ;  see  Galhmdi'^  BibUotkeea  PatruMj 
vd.  L  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ao- 
cuaen  of  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
A.  D.  19,  as  offering  his  daughter  far  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.   (Tac  ^M.  ii  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  province  of  Asia  with  proconsular  power, 
A.  D.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
sian,  and  placed  over  Moesia  in  a.  d.  70.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
mationB.  (Tac  HkL  iii.  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  JwL 
vii.  4.  §  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  H ATE'RIUS,  called  by  Taci- 
tus (Afm.  iL  51)  the  propinquus  of  (}ennanicus, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  d.  15,  praetor  a.  n.  17, 
and  consul  a.  d.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
very  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  d.  82,  as  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  many  iUustrious  men. 
(Tae.  Amu  L  77,  ii  61,  iii.  49, 52,  vL  4.) 
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AGRIPPA,HERO'DES  \X^pJl^%'kyfiirm\ 
called  by  Josephus  (AwL  JwL  zviL  2.  §  2), 
^Agrippa  the  Great,**  was  the  son  of  Aristobnlus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfether,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  |vaperty  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
firiends,  and  in  bestowing  huj^sses  on  m  freei* 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  firom  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Mul^th*^  in 
Idumaea.  Through  tiie  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypros,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  He* 
rodes  Antipaa,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  , 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yeariy  income.  Bat  hav- 
ing quairriled  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afkerwarda 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  havins  received  a  bribe 
firom  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Ahibarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Pnteoli. 
He  was  fevourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  fiirmed  an  intimacy  with  Gaius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wuh  that  the  Utter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freedmaa 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  87), 
set  hun  at  Ifterty,  and  gave  him  the  tetraishies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis).  He  also  prssented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  wMch  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  afier  the  banishment  of  Herodes  Antipas, 
the  tetraiehy  of  the  latter  was  added  te  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Cafignia,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  matoiaHy  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
nve  than  those  of  Herod  the  Great  -  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publidy  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
foram.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalda 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herodes.  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  ofieied  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  diain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  ndhl  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews*  In  the  city 
of  Be^rtus  he  buih  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Clandius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  sorronnd 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighboniing  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostie  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  caal  iata 
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priMn.  (a.  d.  44.  AcU,  ziL)  It  was  not  howeTer 
merely  bj  such  acts  that  be  strove  to  win  their 
fiiTonr,  as  we  Me  from  the  waj  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  Hbertj,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jeroulem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caeaarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Acts  zii.,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  eisential  points  by  Josephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa^s  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
tile  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  hioi. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  lus  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughter^  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
mairied  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  (SaL  vi.  156);  Mariamne,  and  DrusiUa, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  ( Jo- 
seph«  Ani,  JwL  xviL  1.  §  2,  xviiL  6-8,  xix.  4-8; 
£e&  JtfdL  L  2a  §  1,  ii  9.  U;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8 ; 
Euseb.  Bid,  EocIm.  ii  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  H£ROa)£S  IL,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I^  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dins,  and  at  the  time  of  lus  fisther^s  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Clandins  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cnspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes,  king  of 
Chalcb  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
yean  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  .the  tetrsr- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  a.  d.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  viUages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  dties,  especially  Berytns.  His 
partiality  for  the  hitter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capridons  manr 
ner  in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
si^ge  of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  Ad$.  XXV.  xxvi)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
fit>m  him.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xvii  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
§  2,  XX.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &11,  9.  §  4; 
BslLJud,  iL  11.  §  6, 12.  §  1, 16, 17.  §  1.  iv.  1.  §  3; 
VH.  s.  54 ;  Phot  cod.  83.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MARCIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  b.  a  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass.  IxxviiL  13.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Mardus 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartiasns  as  privy  to  the  death  of  Antoniim 
Caiacallus.    (Anton,  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.    [Mnmirus.] 

AGRIPPA  PCySTUMUS,  a  posthnmona  son 
of  M.yipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  in  B.  c  12.  He  was  adapted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  viriUs  in  the  foUowing 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet  Odao,  64,  65 ;  Difln  Cass. 
Uv.  29,  Iv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoptioa  be 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  ishmd 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  diagraoe 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  snrreillanoe 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatuscon- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  I^gall  j  con- 
firmed for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasoxy 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabiua  Maxi- 
mus.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  afiected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  ▲.  a.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  m  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
8tre^gth.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  nunoor  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  3—6 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  32, 
IviL  3;  Suet  ic,  Tib.  22;  VeUei.  iL  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  shive  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
huded  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  bad 
taken  {dace,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  reaon^ 
blance  to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  huded  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  desUh 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac  Ann.  il  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [  W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  A.  D.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  vL  40 ;  Dion.  Case. 
IviiL  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  bom  in 
B.  c.  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  waa  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  fiunily.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  ApoUonia  in  lUyria,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianus 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  ftiends 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  fovour. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  B.  c.  43,  Octavius 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  coounission 
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of  prtMecn^ng  C.  Gb«iui,  one  of  t!ie  muidefen  of 
J.  Caeaar.  At  the  outbreak  of  tho  Penisinian  war 
between  OctaTiiu^  now  Octaviamu,  and  L.  Anto- 
nins,  in  B.  a  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
commanded  part  of  the  faroea  of  .Octayianiu,  and 
after  dutingnuhiiig  hinnetf  hy  skilfiil  manoeavRs, 
besieged  L.  Antonini  in  Perotia.  He  took  the 
town  in  B.  a  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  retook  Sipontam,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  AnUnuns.  In  b.  c.  38,  Agiippa  ob- 
tained freah  sncoess  in  Gaol,  where  he  quelled  a 
reTolt  of  the  natiTe  chieb ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  as  &r  as  the  eoontry  of  the  Catti,  and 
transphnted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  aims  against  the 
leyolted  Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
dience. His  Tictories,  espedally  those  in  Aqaitania, 
contributed  much  to  securing  tiie  power  of  OctaTi- 
anas,  and  he  was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
command  of  l&e  war  against  Sex.  Pompeios, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  oat,  b.  c.  37. 
OctaTianQS  offered  him  a  triumph,  whidi  Agrippa 
declined,  bat  accepted  the  consulship,  to  whLh  he 
was  promoted  by  Octayianus  in  B.  a  37.  Dion 
Casdus  (xhriiL  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  oon- 
nl  when  he  went  to  Qanl,  hot  the  words  iwdrw^ 
3^  ft/trd  Aomdoo  TdXXoo  seem  to  be  suspieioas, 
nnleaa  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  passage^  t^  8*  Kyphrm^  n)ir  rou  peunucoO 
irapeuncmiif  iyxfipif^^^  whidi  refer  to  an  event 
which  took  place  daring  the  consnlship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  tlus  dig- 
nity, he  was  changed  by  OctaTianus  with  the  con- 
atrnction  of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  Sextos  Pompey  was  master  of  the  sea. 

Agirippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
ncTer  aepazated  (VeUeL  ii  79),  executed  this 
order  widi  prompt  energy.  The  Locrine  lake 
near  Beiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
barbonr,  which  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  Octarianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In  b.  a  36,  Agrip- 
pa defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  aftc«^ 
wards  at  Naolochus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naral  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  leceiTcd  in  consequence  the  ho- 
nour of  a  naTsI  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him ;  though  acaording  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Vano  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  bom  Pom- 
pey the  QnaL  (VeUel  iL  81 ;  Liv.  £^  129 ; 
Dion  C^ss.  xlix.  14 ;  Plin.  H,N.  xri.  3^  s.  4;  Viig. 
jitM.  vilL  684.) 

In  B.  c.  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
war  in  IDyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
vianna,  when  the  hitter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  his  return,  he  yolnntarily  accepted  the 
aedileship  in  blc.  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
and  expCTded  immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
public  works.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  A"'*""^"  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  firom  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianns,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
moaiSkx  water-works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  laige  cloaca  of 
Tarquinins  Priscus  entirely  deansed.  His  various 
wmks  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tists of  Rome.  These  qiiendid  buildings  he  an^ 
mented  in  b.  c.  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
feveral  othera,  and  smoqg  these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription :  **  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  fedt**  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
lin.  27 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  15,  s.  24  $  3;  Stnb. 
V.  p.  235 ;  Frontin.  De  Aquaed,  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianua 
and  H.  Antonius,  Agiippa  was  i^pointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  B.  a  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Pdoponnesus,  Leucas,  Patiae,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
B.  c.  30,  Oetavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  **  vexiilum  caeroleum,**  or  sea-green 
flag. 

In  B.  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  fer  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
MaroeOa,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponia, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  fiillowing  year,  a  c  27* 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabriaas.  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
MaroeUus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  difierenoes  that  might  have  had 
lerious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mityiene  in  the  idand  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  MaroeUus  in  b.  a  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  durii^  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  b.  c.  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  feithfdl  firiend 
into  his  own  feinily,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Maroella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Mareellus  and  the  dau^ter  of  Augustu/k 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (a.  c.  21.) 

In  b.  a  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  pad- 
fied  the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  finir 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemausus  (Nhnes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  stnugle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  ndther  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  B.  a  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  17),  his  two  sons» 
Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustas. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Berytua 
(Beyrat),  thence  he  proceeded  in  b.  c.  16  to  the 
Pontos  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bospoiani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  canse  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Aniiq, 
Jud.  xvL  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  b.  c.  13.  After  his  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  b.  a  12,  after  having  been  successftd 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  b.  a  12,  m 
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hu  5lBt  year.  His  body  wu  carried  to  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  maosoleum  of  Augnstm, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  Caseins  tells  us  (liL  !,&&),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Augustas  assembled  his  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  adrisahle  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  Ibnner  republican  goTemment 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  {Octav.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
as  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  £ste  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  wel&re  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  &c.),  Yellcius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  {Ep,  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  I  6), 
speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  **  Commentarii**  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchus,  iii.  it.  t.  vi, 
comp.  iiL  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
Hsts  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [Axthicus],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pomponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
his  second  wife,  Maroella,  he  had  s&veral  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aemilius  PauUus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Caius  [Cabsab,  C], 
Lucius  [Caesar,  L.],  and  Agrippa  Postumus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  EpiL  117-136; 
Appian,  BelL  do,  lib.  5 ;  Suet  Odav,;  Frandsen, 
M.  F^pwrnuM  Ayrifpa,  eiae  kidorueks  Unkmndkmg 
liber  demn  Lebem,  und  Wirhen^  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  ofle 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown ;  on  the  teitnt  is  Neptune  indicating  his 
tnocesa  by  sea.  [  W.  P.] 
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AGRIPPI'NA  I.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  VL 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  c€ 
Augustus,  was  bom  some  time  before  B.C.  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Dmsui 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  poweim 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  idl  the  monl 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  fw  her  husband  waa 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bmuhbm^ 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  on« 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment  (Soetoo. 
CaUff.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  was 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  eoa»- 
manded  the  legions  there.  Her  husband  was  tho 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germaninm 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  hia 
first  wife.  In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicoa 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  pcofopt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  porsaed  the 
war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  &b  Rhine.  Th* 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romana,  but 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  peritapa 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Qet^ 
mans.  Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaol.  Germanicus  was  absent,  and  it  was  pvo^ 
posed  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  lUuiie. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caeana*s  army  would  have  been  cat 
iM,  but  it  was  saved  by  ue  firm  oppoatioo  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  genenU,  and  receiving  the  soldiera  aa 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  -were 
presented  by  her  with  dothes,  and  Siey  reoeiTed 
from  her  own  hands  ererything  necessary  for  tho 
cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tae.  Amu  i.  69.) 
manicus  having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she 
companied  her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  n.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Gxrmakicvs], 
she  retumed  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyn  to  recover  finm  her  grief^ 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  aooompaniea  by 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.  At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofe  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowda  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officen  of  two 
Praetorian'  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Bmndusiiun  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Genna- 
nicus  was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  reeeiTed  on  its  maxvh 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  Claudius, 
the  brother  of  Germanicss  ;  by  the  other  childxvn 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  bat,  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowda  of 
the  Roman  people.    (Tae,  Amu  iii  1,  &e.) 


AQRIPPINA. 
DDjiag  •omtt  jean  Tiberioi  dilguued  hu  tubed 
of  Agrippim ;  but  ilie  1000  bsrame  eipoKd  to 
Kcret  acconUoni  and  muigiua.  She  uk«d  ihs 
smperar*!  pemuMian  to  choow  ucther  hiubwid, 
but  Tiberiiu  neither  rttuted  dot  conKntcd  to  the 
propoution.  Sejaniu,  who  eierciaed  ui  anbonnd- 
ed  inflaence  orer  Tiberiizi,  llien  a  pnj  to  mental 
diiorden,  penoaded  AgrippioA  that  the  «npenr 
iulended  to  pouan  her.  Alanoed  at  sucli  a  repon, 
■he  lefiued  to  eu  an  ^>p1e  which  the  eoiperar 
oSend  her  bam  hu  table,  and  Tiberiiu  in  bit 
tom  com[dained  of  Agripfuna  legarding  him 
aa  a  poiaoDcr.  Accoiding  to  Snetoniui,  all  tlua 
xrud  belwaen  ths  emperor 


i  Sejaaoa,  wu(^  aj 


I,  had  fbimed   the 


idf  nupidou*  of  Agnppan,  ud 
■hewed  hia  hottile  feelinga  bjr  alliuire  woidi  dt 
negleetfiU  lilence.  There-  were  no  crideiuea  of 
ambitJona  jiaiu  formed  hj  Agriniina,  bnt  the 
mmoDT  having  been  ipnad  that  the  would  dj  to 
the  anaj,  he  banished  het  to  the  iiland  of  Pau- 
dataris  (a.  d.  30)  where  her  mother  Jolia  had 
died  in  eiile.  Her  nna  Nero  and  Dnuna  were 
likewiae  baniihed  and  both  died  an  nnnatural 
deaUu  She  liTed  three  yean  an  that  barren 
ialand ;  at  lait  the  refbaed  to  take  any  food, 
and  died  moat  probably  by  •olDntaTy  narailioD. 
Her  death  took  pfaiCB  preciaely  two  feare  after  and 
on  the  wme  date  aa  the  mardei  of  Sejanni,  that  it 
in  1.  D.  33.  Tadtna  and  Sueloniot  tell  at,  that 
Tibetiiia  boasted  that  he  had  not  Onu^Ud  her. 
(Stutra.  7a.  S3 ;  Tac.  Ami.  tL  35.)  The  aafaei 
of  Agnjqiina  and  thoae  of  her  son  Neio  were 
afterwanU  brai^l  to  Botae  by  oider  of  her  (on, 
tbe  empenn  Cahgnla,  who  itmck  nriooa  medili  in 
boDonr  of  hii  mouiar.  In  the  one  fifpired  belov, 
the  head  of  Caligula  ii  on  one  tide  and  that  of  hii 
The  worda  on  each  tide 


'ely,  c  cil«AB.  Ava.  Gaa.  CH.  Tl 


(Tac.  Aia.  L — ri. ;  Sneton.  Octae.  61,  TH.Lc^ 
CUy.£.e.,'Dioa.Caaa.lriL£,6,lTiii.33.)  [W.P] 

AORIPPl'NA  11^  the  dao^tei  of  Oeimani- 
eoa    and    Agripirina  tiie    elder,   dangbtei   of  M. 
Vip^uana  Agrimia,     8he  waa  bom  between  A.  D. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidnni  Ubiomm,  aftetwaida 
called    in  hononr  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologoe,  and  then  the  hod'fuarten  of  the  legioni 
edrnmanded  bj  her  CUher.     In  i.  D.  2S,  (he 
lied  Ca.  Domitn*  Ahenobarbna,  a  man  not 
like  hec,  and  whom  ihe  loH  in  i.  D.  iO,     After 
bia  deatb  ihe  manied  Cri^na  Paaaianna,  who  died 
foCDe  jeua  aflerwardi ;  and  ihe  waa  Bceoaed  of  hal- 
ing poiaoited  hioi,  either  for  tbe  pnrpiMe  of  obtain- 
ing hia  great  fortune,  or  for  wnie  Mcret  motiT 
Bmeh  hi^Mr  hnpotanee.     She  vai  already  kni 
for  b«  Mandaloiu  eondoct,  far  her  moat  perfidi- 
otia  iDtriguea,  and  for   an  unbomided    ambitioiL 
She  waa  aoenaed  of  hariug  committed  inoeat  with 
ber  own    brother,  the    emperor   Cum   Caligida, 
who    under   the    pretart    of    haTiDg   diaeorered 
that  ahe  had  bTMl  in  an  b'  '- 
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itb   U.    Aemilia*    Lepjdat,    the   hndiaiid   of 
:r  lister  Dniiilla,  baniilied  her  to  the  island  of 
jQtia,  which  was  aitualed   oppouta   the  bay   of 
Caieta,  off  the  cosil  of  Italy.      Her  aiita  Dnuilla 
a  likewiie  banished  to  PonUa,  and  it   aeems 
Lt  their  erile  was  connected  with  the  poniib- 
mt  of  Lepidna,  who  waa  put  to  death  for  haiinf 
iipired  against  the  emperer.     Previouily  to  ber 
He,  Agrippina  waa   compelled   bf  her  brother 
cairy  to  R«n*  the  aabet  of   Lepidos.     This 
happened  in  i.  D.  39.     Agrip^na  and  h«  liitet 
were  released  in  a.  n.  41,  by  tlfir  oncla,  CIbd- 
diui,  immediately   after    hia  aeceanon.    although 
hii    wife,    Heiialina,    waa    the    mortal    enemy 
of  Agrippina.       Mfiaaliiiii  was  put  lo  death  by 
irder  of  ClaodiDi  in  s.  n.  «8  i  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  n.  49,  Agripjuna  iucceeded  in  ma^ 
rying  the  emperor.     Cbadiui  wat  her  uncle,  hot 
her  marriage  was   legaliud  by  a  senatiiaconsol- 
'""■1  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  hia 
brother^  daughter  wu  declared  valid  ;  thii  senatoa- 
cooniltnm  was  afterwarda  abngaled  by  the  empar- 
in   CooataiitiDe  and  Coiulana.     In  (hit  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  tbe  qnalitiee  of  an  accoca{disbed 

uperior  talent*  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 

prejudioe  of  hia  awn  ion,  Britanniens,  he  adopt- 
ed Domidus,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
hatband,  Cu.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbna.  (a.  d.  SI.) 
Agrippina  was  siiiilfid  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  ClaadiOL  By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Silanoa,  the  hiuband  of 
OctBTia,  the  daughter  of  Claadiiu,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  A.  n.  53,  OetaTia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.  LoUia  Panllina,  once  the  rinl  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  waa  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  lo  death  ;  bot  ihs 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domi^  Lepida,  the 
lister  of  Cn.  Domitiiu  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
rimilar  fiite.  After  haTing  thui  removed  thoae 
whoK  rivalihip  she  dresded,  or  whose  virtnei  ihe 
envied,  Agrippina  molved  to  get  rid  of  her  hua- 
band,  and  to  govern  tbe  empire  throng  het  aaiMit- 
dency  over  her  wn  Nero,  hii  luccessoi.  A  ragne 
ramoot  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  ttate  of 
dmnkeniKM,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  aboat 
puniihing  hii  ambiliooi  wife.  Haring  no  time  to 
use,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Lociutasnd  Xenopbon, 
a  fheek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  empenr,  in 
A.  n.  G4,  at  Sinnetu,  a  vratering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  lake  of  Iw  health.  Nera 
was  pottclaimed  ouperer,  and  presented  to  the 
troofa  fay  Burma,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectua  praetorio.  Naiciuos,  the  rich  freedmazi 
of  Claodius,  M.  Junitii  Silaniu,  proeousul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanua,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Attguitns,  loit  their  lirei  at  the  initi- 
gation  of  A^ppina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  nnmber  of  her  victimi,  but  (or  the  opposition 
of  Burrui  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nem.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  lome  steps  lo  shake 
off  the  insupportable  aaoendencj  of  hit  mother. 
The  jeelonty  of  Agrippina  rose  (ram  her  ■on'i  jaa- 
■ion  for  Act«,  and,  after  her,  for  Popfeea  Sabma, 
the  wife  of  U.  Salvina  Otfao.  To  reconquer  bis 
auction,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  moat 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.  She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicut  at  a  rival  to  the  empemi ; 
but  Britannicnt  was  poiionod  by  Nero  ;  and  jibe 
even  aoUdtad  her  •«>  to   aa   inoaatBoai  inter- 
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oovne.  At  last,  her  death  was  reBolved  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wiBhed  to  repadiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  Mb  moUier.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina^s  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Baiae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  portly  broke,  and  Agrip- 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore ; 
her  attendant  Aoeironia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Burrus  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Bumis 
declining  it,  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Bnrms  to  imdertake  the 
tasL  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
*'Ventrem  feri^  she  cried  out,  aflter  she  was  but 
slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Atm,  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  tluit  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (ziv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  fiimily,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  (/&.  iv.  54 ;  comp.  Plin.  HisL 
Not.  viL  6.  s.  8,  Elenchus,  viL  &c.) 

There  ara  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  distinguishaUe  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 

AORIPPINAB  AVOV6TAS,  and  TI.  CLAVD.  CAESAR. 
AVO.  OBIIM.  P.1I.  TUB.  POT.  P.P. 


(Tac.  Aim.  lib.xii.  xiii.  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
Ixi.;  Sueton.  r/crorf.43,44,  A^cro,6,6.)    [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthi^  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  CommoniL  i.  9.)  St. 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  Baptimno^  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  eiror  in  writing.  {Epist.  93, 
c.  lU.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  about  A.  D.  200  (Vulg.  A.  d.  215,  Mans. 
A.  o.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  firom  the  Church.  {De 
Baptismo,  iii.  2,  p.  109.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son.  (Suet  Tib,  61.)    Agrippinus  was  accused  at 
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the  same  time  as  Thrasea,  a.  d.  67*  and 
nished  from  Italy.  (Tac  Amu  xvL  28,  29,  3:1) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Epictetus  (op.  Ste^K  Serm,  7),  and  Arrian. 
(11.) 

A'GRIUS  CAypios),  a  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydoo  in 
Aetolia,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 
He  was  fi&ther  of  six  sons,  of  whom  T*herBites  was 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Oenens  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  fiither ;  but  all  of 
them,  with  ^e  exception  of  Thersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c)  Apollodorus  places  these 
events  before  Uie  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  (FoA,  175,  oomp.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomed^i,  when  he 
heard,  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  grand&ther  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expeUed 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Pans.  iL  25.  §  2 ;  Or.  H«- 
rxnd.  ix.  153.) 

There  are  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  1013,  &c;  Apollod. 
I  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AGROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  **  De 
Orthogmphia  et  Differentia  Sermonis,**  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Flavins  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euche- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  oar  era.  His  woik  is  printed 
in  Putschius*  *^  Granunaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266—2275.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGROETAS  (*Aypoiras\  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  {XmButd),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nius  (iL  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (Ai^nun), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  same 
scholiast  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Stephanns  Bvx.  (».  r.  "A/iWfXoj.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  '(^Aypwv).  1.  The  son  of  Ninus,  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Henicleidae. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en- 
trasted  with  the  government  as  deputies.  The 
names  Ninus  and  Belns  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  gover- 
nors, or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  Tne  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  lUyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  hind  and  navcJ  forces  he  sur- 
passed all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  coantiy. 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Me- 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  under- 
took to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
80  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Uenit^ 
trius,  the  fiither  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  lUyrians,  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolians. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success,  gave 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cess, contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (ac. 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to  mediate 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ishmd  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  them- 


AH  ALA. 
•elTca  imdeT  the  pntcetion  of  the  Ronuni.  Bj 
hia  bm  wife,  Tiiloilm,  whom  he  diTomd,  he  hid 
s  loa  named  Pimia,  Dr  Hnoeat,  wfao  ULrrrrsd 
him,  and  wag  pfausd  under  the  gmudianahip  of 
DeiaetriuA  Phariiu,  who  numed  hii  mother  efter 
the  death  of  TnitL  (Dion  Ceo.  luiT.  IS,  131  ; 
Foljb.  iL  3—4  ;  Appao,  IIL  7 ;  Hot.  ii.  5  ;  Plin. 
H.N.n^'.e.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AORO^ERA  CAyfortpa),  the  hnntice*,  a  tur- 
maae  at  Aiuma.  (Hon.  IL  ixl  471.)  At  Agrae 
on  the  Tlimu,  where  ihe  wai  believed  to  have  fir>t 
hunted  after  her  iiriTeJ  from  Deloe,ATtemiiAgToteni 
had  a  temple  with  a  itatoe  carrying  a  haw.  (Paua. 
L  19.  §  7.)  Under  thit  name  ihe  wai  al»  wor- 
ihipped  at  Aceeiia.  <TiL  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
AgTDtera  ia  ijmaijmotti  with  Agtan  [Aoraiub], 
bat  Eutathiiu  {ad  Il.f.36))  derite*  it  from  the 
town  of  Afpse.  Conceniing  the  vanhip  of  Aftemii 
AtMtn  at  Athena,  lee  OicL  o/*  AM.  ft  e.  '^ypo- 
rfyas  awld,  p.  31.  [L.  S.] 

AQTIEUS  ('AYiM't),  a  nuname  of  Apdlo  de- 
■cribing  him  ai  the  protectur  of  the  itieeti  and 
poUic  pkcet.  A*  nicb  he  wai  wonbipped  al 
Atbanae  (Paoa.  i.  31.  §  3),  Uj-xau  (iL  19.  §  7), 
and  at  Tegea.  (riiL  63.  g  I.)  The  origin  of  the 
■wonhip  of  ApoUo  Agyieoa  in  tJ»  lait  of  theae 
pliuza  i*  lelaUd  bj  Pmuaiuaa.  (Compare  Hot. 
Chrm.  ii.  6.  S8;  Mamb.  S.t  L  9.)        [L.  8.1 

AGY'RRHIUS  CA-rifJHoi),  a  native  of  CoIIt- 
ttu  in  Atdca,  whom  Andocidee  ironically  calli  tov 
MoAir  ntjaSir  (de  MpL  p.  6S,  ed.  Rdilce),  after 
being  in  piivHi  many  yean  for  embeulement  of 
pab&  mooej,  obtained  about  B.  c  395  the  n>(o> 
ation  of  the  Thmricon,  and  alio  tripled  the  pa;  for 
attending  the  aawmbly,  thongh  ha  reduced  the 
■llowauce  preriiHuly  given  to  the  comic  wiiteia. 

iHaipocnit.  •■  e.  SMpiii^  'Ayif^ ;  Suidaa,  t.  v. 
imMnracTuiir;  SchoL  ad  AriiilopL  Bed.  103; 
Don.  c  Tieuier.  p.  742.}  B;  Ihii  eipenditore  of 
the  public  revenue  AgjirbiuB  became  »  popolar, 
that  he  ni  appointed  gcueial  in  B.  c.  389.  (Xen. 
JIM.  iv.  8.  §  31  ;  Diod.  liv.  99  ;  Bockb.  J\tl. 
Earn,  of  Jlina,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c  3nd  ed. 
EngL  KaniL;  Schomann,  de  Oaatiit,  p.  65,  &c) 

A  HA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Seivilia  Geni.  There  «cre  alto  kv^ibI  peruni  of 
thii  geni  with  the  naioe  of  fractal  Aiaia,  who 
may  have  ibnned  a  different  &mily  from  Ihe  Aba- 
lac  ;  bat  aa  the  Ahalac  and  Stmcli  Abalae  an 
&n]iiently  coniounded,  all  the  penona  of  theae 
name*  are  given  here. 

1.  CSiaviLiUB  STHDtn'us  Ahila,  conanl 
47B,  died  ia  hia  year  of  office,  ai  appean  from  the 
Paati.  (Liv.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  SiKviLiUH  SraDtTCa  Ahali,  magiater 


pointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maeliui 
wu  plotting  againat  the  ataie.  Is  Che  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  waa  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  itrong  poata  wvit  gairiaoned  hj  the  partt 
tarn  of  the  patrician*.  In  the  morning,  when  thi 
people  aaaembled  in  the  fonun,  and  Sp.  Maeiini 
among  them,  Abala  tunmumed  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Uaeliua  diaobeytng 
■ad  taking  refbge  in  the  oowd,  Ahala  ruahed  into 
.  the  throng  and  killed  bim.  (Liv.  iv.  13, 14  j  Zo- 
•,  rii.  20 ;  Dionri.  Em.  Mai,  L  p.  3.)  Tbii 
a  mentioned  by  uter  writere  aa  an  example  of 
EDI  hetoiam,  uid  ia  freqoeatly  referred  to  by 
Ciccn  in  teimi  of  the  bigheet  adrointioD  {mCatiL 
i- 1,  pro  MO.  S,  CtUo,  16)  (  b«t  it  wu  in  mdity 
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CMO  of  murder,  and  waa  ao  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  wu  brought  to  trial,  and  only  eac^Kd  con- 
demnation by  a  votnnlary  aiile.  (VaL  Mai.  v.  3. 
i2;Cic.di:aiji.lZ,  proI)vm.3-2.)  Livypaiae* 
over  Ihia,  ud  only  mentioni  (iv.  2\),  that  *  biU 
waa  Iflvugbt  in  tbiee  ycera  afterwarda,  &  c  ""^ 
by  another  Sp.  Moeliua,  a  tribune,  for  cooT 
the  property  of  Abala,  but  thai  il  &iled. 

A  repreaentation  of  Ahala  ia  given  on  a  coin  oi 
!.  Bmtna,  the  murderer  of  Caeaar,  but  we  cannot 

leneai.  M.  Biuloi  pnlended  that  he  waa  d»- 
cended  from  L.  Biulua,  tha  firat  contul,  on  hia 
{tther'i  tide,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  hit  mother'*. 


(Comp.  Cie. » 


ia  therefore  intended  to  repre- 


lent  the  fint  conauL 


3.  C.  SiBTiLiiia  Q.  r.  C  N.  Stkuctdb  Anau, 
conntl  B.  c  427.   (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C,  SutviuuB  p.  ?.  Q.  B.  STBucriia  Abala, 
couaulor  tribune  B.  c  408,  and  magiater  equitum  in 
the  aame  yeari  wbich  latter  dignity  be  obtained 
in  coneequence  of  gupporting  the  Knale  againat  hit 
ralleagnea,  who  did  not  with  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  aame  tcaaon  he  waa  elected 
conanUr  tribona  a  aecoad  time  in  the  Mowing 
year,  407.      He  waa  conaular  tribune  a  third  time 


1402.  w 

he  enemy.    (Li 
6.  C.    S«H 


.S6 

61. 

V.  B,  9.) 

magi. 

appointe. 

-•"■). 

Ahala  ia  ip 

third  time.    (Liv.  v 

magiater  equilom  in  385,  on  occaaion  of  the  trial 
of  Manliiu.  ManUoa  annUDontd  him  to  bear  wit- 
ne*a  in  hi>  favour,  tta  one  oS  thote  whoae  Uvea  he 
had  aaved  in  battle ;  bnt  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  PUny,  who  mentiona  ihia  circumatouce, 
calia  Ahala /*.  Servilina.    (//.  A^.  viL  39.) 

6.  Q.  SiBviLiDB  Q.  r.  Q.  N.  Abala,  oonanl 
B.  c  365,  and  again  B.  c  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  yean  he  ^)pointed  Ap  Claudiui  dictator, 
after  hia  plebeian  coileague  L.  Genuctoa  had  been 
alain  in  battle.  In  360  he  waa  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  contcquence  of  a  Gallic  tumiii'm,  and 
defeated  the  Gaule  near  the  CoUine  gate.  He  held 
the  comitia  aa  interrei  in  3i5.  (Liv.  viL  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  SiKViLiTis  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magiater 
equitnm  B.  c  351,  when  M.  Fabiua  waa  iqipointed 
dictator  to  fruatrale  the  Licinian  law,  and  conaol 
B.  c  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fint  Samnita 
war.  He  lemained  in  Ihe  city  ;  hie  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  nrai.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  36.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  nun*  of  a  plebdan 
buuly  of  the  Dovitia  Obns,  ao  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  thia  bmily  had.  To  ei- 
ulun  thia  name,  which  ugnifin  '^  Iled-Bcard,'*  and 
to  aaaign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  waa 
aaid  that  the  Dioacuri  annoinced  to  one  of  their 
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ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Romans  orer  the  Latins    black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately 


at  lake  Regillus  (b.  c  496),  and,  to  confirm  the 
trath  of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  his 


red.    (Soet  Ner.  1 ;  Plut.  AemiL  26,  ChrioL  3^ 
Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  TertoU.  ApoL  22.) 


8txmma  Ahxnobarborum. 
1.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobaibns,  Cos^  &  &  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  Soff.  B.  a  162. 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  Cos.  b.  c.  122. 

I 


4.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  a  96. 


5.  L.  Domitins  Ahenobaibns,  Cos.  b.  a  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  ProbaUy  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  &  c.  81.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  b.  c.  87. 


7.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobartma,  Cotu 
B.  c.  54.  Married  Poida,  sister 
ofM.Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  bl  a  32. 


L 


L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  a  16.    Married 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and  Octai 


r 


10.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos. 
▲.  D.  32.  Married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicus. 

I 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  emperor  Nbbo. 

1.  Cn.  Doirmos  L.  f.  L.  n.  Ahbnobabbus, 
plebeian  aedile  b.  c.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  fMcaans  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Fannus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  be  dedi- 
cated in  Ms  praetorship,  b.  a  194.  (Lir.  xxziii 
42,  xxxiy.  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxzr.  10, 20, 22, 40,  zxrri. 
87.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  ^e  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great.  (xxxriL 
39;  Plut  Apophth,  Rom.  Cn,  DonUt.)  In  his 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  **Roma,  care  tibi.**  (LIt.  zzzt.  21 ; 
VaL  Max.  L  6.  §  5,  who  fidsely  says,  BeOo  Pumo) 
tecttmio,) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  b.  a 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xlii.  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  witii  two  others  as  oommiBsioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affiurs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Aonilius  Paullus  (xlv. 
17) ;  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fiudt  in  the  ausfnces  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelius  Lentnlns  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic  de  NaL  Deor,  u.  4,  iis  Din. 
ii.  35;  YtL  Max,l\.%Z,) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
b.  c.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Ganl,  because 
th^  had  receiyed  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
SalluTii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedni,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arremi, 
near  Vindalxum,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Sulga  and 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Crispus  Pas- 
sienus. 


12.  Domitia  Lqads. 
Married  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala. 


the  Rhodanns  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terrw  caused  by  his  elephanta.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erectioii  of  tn>> 
phies,  and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  120. 
(Liv.  jE^.  61;  Floms,iii.  2;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 ; 
Cic.  pro  Fold.  12,  Bni.  26 ;  VeUei.  iL  10,  39 ; 
Ores.  V.  13;  Suet.  Net.  2,  who  confeunds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus,  and  expdled  twenty-two  peisoos 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  EpU.  62 ;  Cic  ^ro  CVwmt 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suettc)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic.  pro 
Font  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  b.  c. 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marins.  (Ascon. 
m  ComtL  p.  81,  ed.  Orelll)  When  the  collie  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  &ther,  he 
brought  forward  the  law  {Lex  Domitia)^  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  trsnsfefred  firam  the 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  {J>kL  (^AnLppt. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afrerwards  Netted 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  (Liv. 
£^.67;  CicproDeioLlU  Val. Max.  vi  5.  § 5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterwards 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaums 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (VaL  Max.  Lc;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100;  Cic.  Dm.  m  CheeU.  20,  Verr.  iL  47, 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.)  He  was  consul  n.  c.  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  n.  c.  92,  with  Lddnios 
Ciassus,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  riietori- 
cians  (Cic  <i0  Orat.  iii.  24 ;  GelL  xv.  11),  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert. 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  aikd  was 
moreover  in  fiivour  of  the  ancient  simplidty  of  Hv- 
iogf  while  Cnasns  loved  Innuy  and  enooniaged 
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ait.     Among  the  many  ayingi  recorded  of  both, 

we  are  told  that  Cnisut  obaenred,  **tliat  it  was  no 

wonder  tbat  a  man  had  a  heard  of  hraaa,  who  had 

a  mouth  of  inn  and  a  heart  of  lead.^  (Plin.  H,  N. 

xriiL  1 ;  Suet  L  c^  VaL  Max.  iz.  1.  §  4 ;  Maoob. 

SaL  iL  11.)    Cioaio  mja,  that  DomitinB  waa  not 

to  be  reckoned  among  the  ozaton,  bat  that  he 

spoke  well  enoqgh  and  had   taffident  talent  to 

maintain  his  hjgh  lank.  (Cic  Bnd.  44.) 

.5.  L.  DoMiTius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobasbus, 
son  of  No.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sicfljr,  probably  in  a.  c.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slares  had  been  forbidden  to  cany 
anas.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  cncified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic.  Verr. 
T.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  vi  3.  $  5.)  He  was  oonsol  in 
94.  In  the  dvil  war  between  Marios  and  Snlla, 
he  espoused  the  nde  of  the  latter,  and  was  mor- 
deied  at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Ifarins, 
by  the  pnetor  Damasippos.  (Appian,  ^.  C  i  88 ; 
VeIlei.iL26;  Otosl  t.  20.) 

6.  Cn.  DoMmus  Cn.  p.  Cn.  f.  Absnobarbus, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daogh- 
ter  of  L.  Cornelias  Cinna,  consul  in  B.  c.  87,  and 
in  the  civil  war  between  Marias  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  Ibnner.  When  SuHa  obtained  the 
sapreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarinis  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  ware  in  the  same  condition  as  himsell  With 
the  aasistsnoe  of  the  Nnmidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pompeius,  whom  SuUa  had  sent  against  him, 
and  waa  afterwards  killed  in  the  stoiming  of  his 
camp,  Bb  c.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
waa  kiOed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(Ut.  Epk,  89 ;  Plut  Pomp,  10, 12 ;  Zonans,  z.  2; 
Oros.  T.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  ri.  2.  $  &) 

7.  L.  DoMinus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahxnobarbus, 
son  of  N&  4,  is  firrt  mentioned  in  b.  a  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Verres.  In  61  he 
was  cnrule  aedile,  ndien  he  exhilnted  a  hundred 
Nnmidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
befixre  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  firrt  tune  they  had  done  ao. 
(Dion  Cassi  xxxviL  46 ;  Plin.  A:  iV.  viii  54 ;  this 
ponse  in  the  games  was  called  iUmdimm^  Hot.  Ep. 
1.  19.  47.)  He  mairied  Porda,  the  sister  of  M. 
Gato,  and  in  his  aedOeship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections,  whidi 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
votes  for  AfiamuSb  The  poUdcal  opinions  of  Ahe- 
nobaibns  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
throoghout  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  oppoaing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
Vettioa,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspincy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  praetor  in  &  a  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  ^e  preceding  year ;  but  the  semite 
dared  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
didate for  the  oonsulihip  of  55,  and  throatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execa> 
tion  the  measures  he  had  proposed  inhispaetor- 
alnp,  and  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
defeated,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Crassns,  who 
also  became  candidates,  and  was  driven  from  the 
Campus  Martins  on  the  day  of  daction  by  force  of 
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aimiL  He  beonue  a  candidate  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consol  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  rehtion  of  Pomp^,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship;  and  as  the  friendship 
betweoi  Caesar  and  Pmnpey  cooled,  he  became 
dosely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  c.  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  prende,  as  quaedtor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Godius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  yean  during  Cicero^  absence  in  Cili- 
da,  our  mfonnatkm  about  Ahenobarbus  is  prind- 
pally  doived  from  tiie  letten  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortendns,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Oanl,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aiistocntioBl  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  hat  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldien  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar^s  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  demency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
phyddan  to  administer  to  hhn  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  deeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus* 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  ofiended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigoroudy 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  c^ 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it.  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afindd  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (46),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero^s  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  prindples,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  mesns  he  employed  to 
maintain  Uiem.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  OreIli*fe 
Onomattioon  TuUiamtm;  Suet  Ner,  2;  Dion  Cass. 
Ub.  xxxix.  xH. ;  Caes.  Bstt.  Cfo.) 

8.  Cn.  Domitiub  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobabbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  fether  at 
Corfinium  ^B.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  batde 
of  Pharsalu  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  shue  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expresdy 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspiraton  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar*a 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderen  of  Caesai.    In  42  ha 
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ovomuidsd  a  fleet  nt  fift;  dvip*  in  the  lanks  i 

Mid  eompletal;  delsated  Domitiiu  CaliiDiu  en 
dm;  of  t£a  fint  laUle  of  Philip^  u  ^e  U1 
■ttempted  to  loil  oat  of  Bnmdnuiuii.  He  i 
Minted  Impentor  in  eoDKqumce,  uid  a  record 
thie  Tictory  ii  pmarred  in  (lie  uineied  eoio,  wh 
repntent*  ■  trofdif  placed  upoa  the  prow  d: 
Toid.  The  head  on  the  other  nde  rf  the  c 
ha*  a  beard,  in  lefecenOT  to  the  npnted  oDgii 
the  Euuil;. 


After  the  battle  of  PhilipFi  (42), 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex. 
and  with  a  fleet  of  eeTenly  thipi  and  tiro  legioni 
plundered  the  coaita  of  the  loniou  eea. 

In  40  AhenabaibuibeiametBCDnciled  to  Antony, 
which  gaie  great  oileDce  to  Odarianiu,  and  wa* 
placed  Dier  Itilhynia  bj  Antonj.  In  the  pcsce 
concluded  with  Sei.  Pompeiui  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
Tided  for  the  ufety  of  Ahenobarbiu,  end  obtained 
for  him  the  promiie  of  the  coninlihip  tor  32. 
Ahenobaibni  remained  a  cimiideiable  time  in 
Alio,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  hii  nnftvtunate 
campaign  againit  the  Parthiani  in  36.  He  beeame 
eoniul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  mptuie  look  place  between  Antony 
and  Aay;\utua.  Ahenoborbna  fled  irota  Rome  to 
ADlony  at  Epbeaua,  where  he  fonnd  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endesTonied,  in  nin,  to  obtain  her 
rcmoTal  from  the  army.  Many  of  the  aoldiera, 
diiguiCed  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  ofiend  die 
eonunand  to  him  ;  hut  he  pretcrred  deaerting  the 
party  allDgelher,  and  accaidiugly  went  oier  to 
AngQitua  Portly  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
wu  not,  howeTpr.  preaeni  at  the  battle,  aa  he  died 
a  few  dayi  after  joining  Auguatua.  Snetonina  aayi 
that  he  waa  the  beat  of  hit  bmily.  (Cic  FtiU.  iL 
II,  I.  6,  BnO.  26.  ad  Fam.  tL  32  ;  Appian,  B.  a 
T.  56,  63,  65;  PluL  Jmbm.  70,  71  j  Dion  Caia. 
lib.  ilni.— I ;  Vellu.  iL  76,  64 ;  SucL  Ner.  3 ) 
Tec  A<m.  U.  44.) 

9.  L.  DoKrriUB  Cn.  t.  L.  n.  Ahinobabbub, 
aon  of  (he  preceding,  waa  betrothed  in  n.  &  36,  at 
^e  meeting  of  Ot^nanoa  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tam,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  tatter  by 
Octaria.  He  waa  acdile  in  b.  c  22,  and  conml  in 
a.  c.  16.  After  hia  couiulihip,  and  probably  aa  the 
■aocveaor  of  Tiberiua,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
■nny  in  Oemiany,  cioaaed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed fonher  into  the  country  than  any  of  hu  prede- 
ceatora  had  done.  He  leceired  in  con>e<taence  Uie 
inugnia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  n.  2j.  Sneto- 
niiia  deiciibea  him  aa  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  nlalea  ^t  in  hia  aedUeuip  he  oommanded 
the  ceoaor  L  Planctia  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  hia  praetorthip  and  coniulahip  he  brought 
Soman  knight*  and  matnma  on  the  atage.  Ha 
uiMbiled  ahowa  of  wild  bcaalt  in  STeiy  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  hia  gladiatonal  combata  were  eon- 
ducted  with  io  much  bloadabed,  that  Anguitoi 

(Snet-JVer.  4;  TtcAwm.  ij.Ui  Dion  Caaa.  liT. 
£9  i  VeDeL  iL  72.) 
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10.  Cn.  DoMiTiDi  L.  r.  Cs. «.  AHiNOBamBiw 

aon  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  empenr 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  ef 
Oermamcna.  He  waa  oonan)  i.  n.  32,  and  afior- 
warda  proconaol  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pjrgi  in 
EtTona  of  dropay.  Hi>  life  waa  ataiacd  irilk 
aime*  of  OTery  kind.  He  waa  accuaed  aa  the  ac- 
complice of  Albodll*  of  the  Crimea  of  adaltei7  and 
mnrdec,  and  alio  of  inceat  with  hia  aiaiei  Domitta 
Lepida,  and  only  eecaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberiua.  When  congrstoUted  on  the  Inrth  rf 
hia  aoo,  afterward*  Mem,  he  replied  that  whrnlerB 

bring  rain  to  the  ffate.  (Suet.  Ner.  5,  6  ;  Tic 
Atau  ir.  lb,  tL  I,  47,  zu.  61  ;  VelleL  ii  72 ) 
Dion  Caaa.  IriiL  17.) 

11.  DoKiTU,  daiLghter  of  No.  9.    [Domitia.] 
'Z    DuHiTU    Lirm*.    daaghtir   of    Ko.  9. 


[Dour 


A.] 


t>  of  Ko. 


13.  L.    DOMITIUS    AHIMOBAUBUa,    a 

10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Kero.     [Naatk] 

14.  Ck.  DoMrriirs  AaiNUURHta,  praetor  in 
B.  c.  54,  pretided  at  the  aecond  trial  of  M.  Coeliai. 
(Cic.  adt^Fr.iL  13.)  He  may  hare  been  the 
aoDofNo.  5. 

Ii.  h.  DoMrnua  AiiiNOBasBua,  piBetor  b.  c. 
SO,  commanded  the  proiince  of  nearer  SiBio,  with 
the  title  of  proeonuiL  In  79,  he  wu  tammaiKd 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellu*  Pina,  who  wa* 
in  wont  of  aaaiitance  agunat  Serloriua,  but  be 
waa  defisted  and  killed  by  Hirtuleiua,  quaeit«  of 
Sertoriui,  near  the  Ansa.  (Pint.  Sert.  12;  Ur. 
Epil.  90  ;  Entrop.  vL  1 ;  Flomi,  iiL  22  ;  Onia  . 
r.2a) 

AJAX  (  Abi).  1.  A  un  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salumia,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea  (ApoUod.  iii.  12. 
S  7  1  Pau*.  i.  42.  %i;  Pind.  liti.  n.  65 ;  Diod. 
It.  72),  and  a  grandaon  of  Aeacii*.  Himier  alia 
him  Ajai  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or 
aimply  Ajai  (/Z.  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  ur.  410;  csmp. 
Pind.  JiUi.  n.  38),  whereai  the  other  Ajax,  the 
■on  of  Oileni,  ii  alwaya  diitinguiabed  from  the 
former  by  aome  epithet.  According  to  Homer 
Ajoi  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greek*  againit 
Troy,  with  hi*  Salaminiana,  in  twelve  ahipe  (IL 
iL  5i7 ;  eomp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  394),  and  waa  next  to 
Achillea  the  moat  di>tingiu*faed  and  the  braiot 
among  the  Oreek*.  (iL  76B,  aciL  279,  &c)  He 
ia  deacribed  a*  tall  of  itatnre,  and  hi*  head  and 
broad  ahoulden  aa  riling  aboie  thoae  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iiL  226,  &c) ;  in  btsBty  he  wa*  inferior 
to  none  but  Achillea.  (OtJ.  iL  £50,  uir.  17; 
comp.  Paul.  L  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  chaQenged 
the  braieat  of  the  Greek*  to  aingle  combat,  Ajai 
came  forward  among  acTcral  others  The  peiqile 
prayed  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  kt 
feU  to  Ajar  {/t  >ii.  179,  Ac),  and  he  ap- 
proached, Hector  himadf  buan  to  tremble.  (315.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  daihed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  alone.  The  combatanta  were  aepwated, 
and  upon  parting  they  eichangod  arma  wixb  one 
another  a*  a  token  cf  mutual  eateem.  (305,  Ac) 
Ajax  waa  alio  one  of  the  ambaaaadon  whom  Agfr 
memnon  aent  to  condliata  Achillea,  (iz.  169.)  Ha 
fboght  aereni  time*  betidei  with  Hector,  aa  in  the 
battle  nar  the  ahip*  of  the  Qrwkt  (xit.  409.  &c  it. 
14),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patro- 
iini.128.7  32.'  '-  -■- ■- -'  -   -' 
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medea.  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  AchillM« 
he  waa  eonqaeied  by  Odjaaena,  and  this,  says 
Homer,  becwite  the  caiue  of  his  death.  {Od.  xi. 
541,  &C.)  Odymeia  afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
lladesj  and  endeaToored  to  appease  it,  bat  in  vain. 
Thus  &r  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Tehunonian,  is 
related  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Liater  writers  ftir- 
ni&h  ns  with  Tarioos  other  traditions  about  his 
youth,  but  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
is  w  vaguely  allud^  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
ApoUodonis  (iiL  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  {IttL  rl 
51  f  &C.),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  oflfiered  to  Zeus, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  in  Salamis.  The  child 
was  called  Afar  from  dtr6s,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  favour- 
able omen.  Aoc<M[ding  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
SchoL),  Ajax  was  bom  before  Heracles  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  iuTuIner^ 
able  by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion^s  skin. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  IL  jam,  841.)  Ajaz  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iti.  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  During  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  excursions 
into  neighbouring  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thrackn  Chersonesus,  where  he  took  Poly- 
dorua,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  Phrygia,  slew 
king  Teuthras,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
carried  off  great  spmls,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king^s 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress.  (Diet.  Cret 
iL  18 ;  Soph.  AJ.  210,  480,  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  Uie  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prize  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  state  of  madness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  £rom  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  diB^;ed  dead  and  bring  animals  into  his  tent, 
&ncying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  morning,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  giren  him  as  a  present.  (Pind.  Nem.  yii 
36 ;  Soph.  ^.  42,  277,  852 ;  Ov.  Mei,  xiil  1, 
&c. ;  Lycophr.  L  &)  Less  poetical  traiitions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  T.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)  His  step-brother  Teucrus 
waa  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
but  suooeeded  in  clearing  himself  firom  the  accusar 
tion.  (Pans.  L  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (i  35.  §  3 ;  comp.  Or,  Met  xiii. 
397,  &c.)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
up  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  oi  on  its 
l»ves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  ofn  sigh.  According  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe- 
teion ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  his  fan>ther  Teucrus  agidnst  the  will  of  the 
Atreidae.  (Comp.  Q.  Smym.  v.  500 ;  Philostr.  Her. 
xL  3.)  Pausanias  (iii  19.  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroes,  as  liring  after  his  death  in 
the  island  of  Leuce.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  found  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  buried  again.  (Philostr.  ffer.  i  2 ; 
Paus.  iii.  39.  §  U.)    Respecting  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Pbto, 
De  Be  PubL  x.  in  fiiL  ;  Plut  Sympoi,  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Sahunis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  isUnd,  and  had  a  temple  vrith  a  statue 
there,  and  vras  honoured  with  a  festival,  Alcun-w. 
{DicL  of  Ant,  s.  v.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  (Aeaniie)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  L  35.  §  2 ;  Plut  Sympo$.  i.  10.)  Not  &r 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  vrith  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antonius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  vras  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (v.  1 6)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaoes.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  iL  29.  §  4 ;  Plut  Alcib, 
I.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  V.  19.  §  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  (Paus. 
V.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egremont  collection  at 
Pet  worth.     (B<)ttiger,  Amalthea,  iii  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Hom.  //.  iu  527.) 
His  mother*s  name  was  Eriopis.  Aixording  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  {Met,  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Narydua  fteros.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&c.)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  {?ityo(hipri^\  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  svrift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (II,  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiiL 
789,  &c)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
xiii.  700,  &c  xiv.  520,  Ac,  xvi.  350,  xvii.  256, 
732,  &c.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  fevoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (xxiii  754,  &c.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  vras  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (TvpaX  Wrpoi),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    {Od,  iv.  499,  &c.) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
O'fleus  and  the  nymph  Rhene,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  FcA, 
81,  97 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostnitus  {Her.  viii.  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  ererywherd  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  is  aaid,  he  nuhed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  CaMandia  had  taken  lefdge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup- 
pliant Ajax  draped  her  away  with  riolence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  (Viig.  ^an.  ii.  408 ; 
Eurip.  Troad.  70,  &e.;  Diet  Cret  r.  12;  Hygin. 
Fab.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
eren  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635;  Q.  Smym.  xiii.  422; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  SchoL);  Odysseus  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paus.  z.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  I.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  hare  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himselL  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  suffidoit  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  snp- 

Eliant  from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
omeward  he  came  to  the  Capharean  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  stoim, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  116;  comp.  Virg.  Am,  L  40,  &c, 
zi.  260.)  For  a  different  account  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her,  viil  8,  and  SchoL  ad  Lyaophr,  L  o. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Leuoe.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  U.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  fiiith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battb  amy,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  thenL  (Pans.  /.  e. ;  Conon.  Narrat,  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileus.    (Mionnet,  No.  570,  &c)  [L.  &] 

ABIDES,  'At^s.     [HADK8.] 

AIDO'NEUS  CAlSwfrfj).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  *Al8i|5.  (Hom.  IL  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hadbs.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epeirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  fother  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [Acadb- 
Mus],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
AidoneuB.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaninff  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Aidoneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  o(  Heracles.  (Plut 
Then,  31,  35.)  Eusebius  (Chmn.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aidoneus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter, 
with  whom  he  had  elopeid.  It  is  dear  that  the 
story  about  Aidoneus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  fonn  of  a  lustory,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
andent  myths.  [h.  S,] 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  oc  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
divinity.    In  the  year  b.  c.  389,  a  short  time  be- 1 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voiee  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  aOenoe  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Oauls  were  approadii^g. 
(I^v.  V.  82.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning)  but  after  the  Gaols  had  withdmwn 
from  the  dty,  the  lUmians  remembered  the  pso- 
phetic  voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  endosnre  around  it,  to  Aius  LQcatina«  or 
the  **  Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50 ;  Vairo, 
€qf,  CML  xvi.  17;  Cic  de  DivmaL  L  45,  ii. 
32  ^  rik  Swi 

ALABANDUS  CAX<i«<»8of),  a  Cbuian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  CaUrrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  oif 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byi.  «.  o.  'AAaCorSa ;  Cic 
de  Nai.  Deor.  iU.  15, 19.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGO'NIA  CAXoToyia),  a  daa^hter  of 
Zens  and  Europe,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  iiL  21.  §  6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat  Com.  viii.  23.)  [U  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  QAXafucofMrifts),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alako- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  dAiUxev, 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  **  powerful  defender.** 
(Hom.  IL  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  o.  'Aka^xofUnew ; 
MUUer,  OnAom,  p.  213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCO'MENES  (*AXaX«o/u^X  »  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  waa  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bom  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  Aeoording  to  Plutarofa  (De 
DaedaL  Fragm,  5),  he  advis^  Zens  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alaloomenes  was  Athe- 
nais,  and  that  of  his  son,  Glauoopua,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Bya. 
B,  «.  *AKoikKOfihftw I  Pau&  ix.  3.  §  3;  eomp. 
DioL  of  Aid.  $.  V.  Aa(3a\a;  Miiller,  OrOom.  p. 
213.)  [Ii.  &] 

ALALCOME'NIA  QAXafjeofut^)^  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  aa  her  two 
sisters,  TheLrionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oatha  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly. Their  name  was  npa^iiUcat^  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  ccnnmon  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphustan 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  heads. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  Panyasis,  qp.  Slepk.  Byx. 
s.  V.  Tf>c^(Af| ;  Suid.  a  v.  tlfio^iiUcfi ;  Muller,  Or- 
ohom.  p.  128,  &C.)  [L.  &] 

ALARl'CUS,  in  Geraian  AMe,  i.  t.  **  All 
rich,^  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  aa 
beinff  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefe  who  en- 
tered and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls  since  the 
time  of  Hannibal.  He  was  of  the  femily  of  Baltha, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  femily  of  the  Visigoths. 
( Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Gel,  29.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theodosiua  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Engenius.  (Zoaimus, 
V.  5.)    In  396,  partly  firom  anger  at  beii^  lefiiaed 
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the  oommand  of  the  anmet  of  the  eaitem  empin^ 

partly  si  the  inttigatiaB  of  Rnfiinu   (Soemtei, 

HiaU  EeeL  td.  10),  lie  iiiTaded  and  deTattated 

Greece,  tilU  by  the  airiTal  of  StOkho  in  397,  he 

was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epmu.     Whilst  there 

he  -was,  by  the  weslmess  of  Araidius,  appohited 

fireliect  of  eastern  Dlyricom  (Zoalmtis,  t.  5, 6),  and 

partly  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  nee  he  made  of 

It  in  jnonding  anas  for  hk  own  pnipoees,  partly  to 

his  birth  and  frme,  was  by  his  conntrymen  elected 

king]n398.  (Oaodian,  iEkfrofi.  iL 212,  JBa^ OM. 

633-^548.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
sions of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
miproToked,  bronght  him  only  to  Raremia,  and, 
afiter  a  bloody  defeat  at  PoUentia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  masteriy  retreat 
to  Verona  (Oros.  viL  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  eernoes  from 
Arcadius  to  Honorins,  and  made  him  prefect  of  tiie 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyriemn.  In  this 
opacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aenuma,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  folfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  prorinee,  as  the  fiitore  home  of  his 
nation.  The  eecond  inTSsion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  deby  of  this  fnlfihnent,  and  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  femilies  in  Italy  on  Sdlicho's 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  most  sefere,  bot  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refiual  to 
eom|dy  with  Alaiic^  demands,  and,  npon  the  oocn- 
pation  of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  moonditional  sorren- 
der  of  the  dty,  and  in  the  dispoial  of  the  empire 
by  Akric  to  Attains,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pacity, he  restored  it  to  Honorins.  (Zosimns,T.  ti) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assaolt  npon 
his  troops  nnder  the  imperial  lanction,  and  was 
ended  liy  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  8*^*iftn 
gate  on  Angnst  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  ci^  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occn- 
pation  of  the  sonth  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
vading Sidly  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how^ 
erer,  was  intermpted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
Olnesa  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Bnsentinns,  and  the 
pbce  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
aD  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Ores. 
yUL  39 ;  Jomandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
•^-bis  answer  to  the  Roman  emhassy  with  a  hoarse 
laa^  in  answer  to  theb  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance, *^The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown,** 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
leave  them,  **  Yonr  lives** — are  in  the  true  lavage 
hnmoor  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
Bat  the  impresaion  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
skill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  hu 
retreat  to  Verona;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  peace;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome — vindicate 
something  soperior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
aosbition  wlu^  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
coomion  with  other  barbarian  chiefe.  So  alM  his 
acmpies  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tadced  at  Pollentia,  and  hu  reverence  for  the  churches 
dming  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oroe.  vii  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  feith,  in  whidi  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachera,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagiwation,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hoatOity  i^ainst  the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Aiimis  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Aocordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  reoarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  mvadersot  the  empire 
as  the  repreasntative  of  siviBaation  and  Christianity, 
and  as  toe  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  dty  (Ores.  viL  37),  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  bdldings  of 
Greiwe  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invadona 
confirm  the  aame  view.  And  amongat  the  Pagans 
the  aame  aenae  of  the  preternatural  diameter  of 
hia  invadon  prevailed,  tnougfa  expresaed  in  a  dif* 
ferent  form.  The  dialogue  which  Chmdian  {BelL 
CfeL  485-540)  repiesento  him  to  have  hdd  with 
the  aged  counsellora  of  his  own  tribe  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  veraion  of  the  ecdeaiastical  atory,  thai 
he  atopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  apare  Rome 
with  Uie  anawer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  Hi$L  BecL 
vii  10.)  So  also  his  vidon  of  AchiUes  and  Mi- 
nerva i^pearing  to  defend  the  dty  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  reqwct  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  andent  worahip,  —  at  least 
expreases  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  fiir  divine  interferaice. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establiahment  of  the  Viaigothie 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  vrarriors  whom  he  waa 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west 

The  authorities  for  the  invadon  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  aieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jomandes  (fe /ie&.  M. 
30;  dandian,  B*  CM,:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jomandes,  Hk  ;  Orosiiis,  viL  39 ; 
Aug.  (Xv,  Deif  L  1-10 ;  Hieronym.  EpiaL  ad  Prii^ 
dp. ;  Procop.  BdL  Vimi,  L  2 ;  Sosomen,  HiaL 
Eod»  ix.  9,  10 ;  Isid.  Hispalenda,  Cknmiofm  CM' 
tomm,)  The  invadons  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jomandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  maasacre  of  the  Gotha  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31)  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow^ 
ed.  SeealsoGodefroy,adyAibwtor.xiLa  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  (*AAamip).  1.  According  to  He- 
Bjchius  and  the  Etymolooicom  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zens,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especidly  by  the  trsgic 
writers,  to  designate  any  ddty  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Pans.  viii. 
24. 1  4 ;  Pint  De  Def.  Orae,  13,  &c  $  Aeachyl 
Affom,  1479, 1508,  Pen,  343 ;  Soph.  Track,  1092 ; 
Eurip.  PioeM,  1550,  Ac.) 

2.  AsonofNelenaandChloris.  WhenHendea 
took  Pylos,  Alastor  and  his  brothera,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9 ; 
SdioL  ad  AwXUm,  Bhod,  L  166.)  Aocordiiw  to 
Parthenins  (c  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 

Silyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  firom  him  by  her 
ther  Clymenusb 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  oonmanion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  shun  by  Odyuens.  TRom.  IL  v.  677 ; 
Ov.  Afet  xiii.  267.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Hom.  IL  viii  333,  xiii.  422.  [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES    (*AAaoTopI8nf),    a   patr»- 
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nymic  firom  Akitor,  and  giyen  by  Homer  (IL  zz. 
463)  to  ThM,  who  wu  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Ahutor  mentioned  above.  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  called  ODOTHAEUS  by  Clau- 
dian,  became  with  Saphiax,  in  ▲.  d.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericus,  the 
young  king  of  the  Gienthungi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Ofttrogothik  Alatheus  and  Si4>hnz  led  their 
people  acroM  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigem,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alatheus  and 
Saphraz  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  ^e  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain.  (Amm.  Marc.  zxxi.  3,  &c ;  Jomand.  de 
Reb,  GeL  26,  27 ;  Claudian,  da  IV  Cons.  Honor, 
626;  ZosimuB,iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinus,  and 
the  father  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Liv.  L  3;  Dionys.  i  71.) 

A'LBIA  GENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  ccntuiy 
BL  &    They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Garrina& 

L.  ALBrNIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  b.  c. 
494.  (Liv.  iL  33.)  Asoonius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
niuB  C.  F.  Patercidus.  (In  do.  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
OrellL) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  b.  g.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things:  he  made  his  &mily  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40 ;  VaL 
Maz.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  bl  c. 
879,  whom  Livy  (vL  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  ofRomt^  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (z.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ez- 
ploits  of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  ndeteua  Pedo^  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Eoe.  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  cm  the  ezploits  of  Oermanicus,  the  son 
of  Dnuns,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  the  Sn/OMoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  ^  De  Navigatione 
Oermanici  per  Oceanum  Septentrionalem,^*  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Germanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann,  iL  23.)  It  would  seem  fiom 
Martial  (v.  6),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epignimsk  L.  Seneca  vnis  acquainted  with  him, 
and  cflJls  Ydxufabulator  el^antissinuti,    {E^.  122.) 

Three  lAtin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, bat  wiUiout  any  sufficiant  authority: 
namely, — 1.  **  Ad  Liviam  Aug.  de  Morte  Dnun,** 
which  IB  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  sepaiately  by  Bremer,  Hefanst  1775. 
2.  *«InObitumMaecenati8.**  3.  *"  De  Verbis  Mae- 
cenatis  moribundi.**  (Wemsdor^  PocYoe  Latmi 
AfmorOj  iiL  pp.  121,  &«.,  155,  &c.) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  off 
Gennanicus,  has  been  published  by  H.  Stephena, 
Froffm,  Poet,^  p.  416,  Pithoeus,  Eipigram,  et  poiau 
oet,  p.  239,  Burmann,  AndL  Lot  iL  ep.  121, 
Wemsdorf^  Poet,  Lai.  Mm.  iv.  L  p.  229,  &c 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  tezt,  and  a  Gennan 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinbuix*  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  &  c.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hiempsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Cazbo 
and  NorbanuB  in  B.  c.  81,  he  obtained  the  pazdoa 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo-Asconins  (» 
do,  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino- 
vanus betraying  it  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  60,  62,  91 ; 
Florus,  iiL  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  tbe  pno- 
cipal  £unily  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nus.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives 
in  ORM,  entu^  and  mus^  used  virithont  any  additioaal 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  fonna. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  L  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  PosTUMius  P.  F.  Albus  Rboillbnsis, 
vras,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  b.  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  RegiUus.  Roman  story  related  that  Castor 
and  PoUuz  were  seen  fighting  in  this  batde  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  we  dictator  afterwards 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
forum.  He  was  consul  b.  c.  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  RegiUns ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it  (Liv.  iL  19,  20,  21 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  &c. ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Cic  de 
NaL  Deor,  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Regilknsis 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  firom  this 
batde ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  tiie  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (zzz.  45)  states  ezpressly,  that  Sdpio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  HisL  <^' 
Rome,  L  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  vinth 
the  letters  Roma  underneath,  which  are  partly 
ei&oed,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  hoEaemen 
trampling  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  8p.  P08TUMIU8  A.  p.  P.  N.  Albus  Rbgil- 
lbnsis,  apparenUv,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the  soo 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
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upon  then  gesmlogiea,)  mm  contul  b.  c.  466. 
(LIt.  uL  2 ;  Dionya.  ix.  60.)  He  wu  one  of  the 
three  Gommissioiien  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
(brmatiQiL  about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  tiie  fiiBt  decemyirate  in  451.  (LIt. 
m.  31,  33 ;  Dionys.  z.  52,  56.)  He  conmianded, 
aa  l^^atos,  the  centie  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  AeqmanB  and  YoJadfUU  were 
defieated  in  446.  (Lit.  iii.  70.) 

3w    A.  POSTCTMIDB  A.  F.  P.  N.  ALBt78  RlOU/- 

LSN8I8,  ajipaxendy  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  b.  c 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequiana, 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Aequians  in 
458,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
commander.  (Ut.  liL  4, 5, 25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62, 65.) 

4.  Sp.  Postumits  Sp.  f.  A.  N.  Albus  Rbgil- 
LXN8IS,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri- 
bune B.  c  432,  and  servad  as  legatas  in  the  war  in 
the  following  year.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  PosTUMius  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus  Rbgil- 
LBNSis,  whom  Livy  calls  Marcos,  was  consular 
tribune  B.&  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  depriyed  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aequian  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
promised  them.  (Lir.  ir.  49,  50.) 

6.  M.  PosTiTMius  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus  Reoil- 
i.XNai8,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (t.  1)  as  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
that  year  with  M.  Fnrius  Camillns.  (Fculi  CapUd.) 
In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age.  (yiU.Maz. 
iL  9.  §  1 ;  Phtt  Cam.  2 ;  DicL  <fAnL  s.  v.  Uamrium,) 

7.  A.  PosTUMivs  ALmNUs  Rboillensis,  con- 
sular tribune  b.  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L.  Julius  an  army  of  volnnteers,  since  the  tribunes 
prevented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cat  off  a  body  of  Tarquimenses,  who  were  return- 
ing home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Lit.  t.  16.) 

8.  Sp.  PofiTUMius  ALBINT78  Rbgillbnsis,  con- 
sular tribune  &  c.  394,  carried  on  the  war  agamst 
the  Aequians ;  he  at  first  suf^red  a  defeat,  but 
afierwwds  conquered  them  completely.  (Liy.  t. 
26,  28.) 

9.  Sp.  Postwius  Albikus,  was  consul  &  c. 
334,  and  inyaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
CalTinna,  the  country  of  the  Sidioni ;  but,  on  ac> 
count  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
leeted,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were  con^ 
ing  to  their  asristanoe,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Lit.  Ttii.  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magister  equitom  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellns  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 
(riiL  17,  23w)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calrinus,  and  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
dium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  his  deliTeianoe  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  hisooBeague  and  the  odier  commanders  swore, 
in  the  name  ^  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consuls,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
senate,  on  the  adrice  of  Poatumius,  resolTed  that 
all  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Samnites.  Postumins,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 
but  they  refused  to  accept  them.  (Lit.  ix.  1 — 10 ; 
Appian,  de  BA,  Sumn,  2—6 ;  Cic.  ds  Q^.  iil  30, 
Cata,\2.) 

10.  A.  PoaruMiVB  A.  f.  U  n.  Albinus,  was 
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consn]  bl  c.  242  with  Lutatins  Catulua,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  dty,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  beouise  he  was  Fhunen  MartialisL 
(LiT.  EpU,  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutropw  iL  27  ;  VaL 
Max.  L  1.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  {F<uU 
CapUoL) 

ILL.  Poarumus,  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  lUyrians.  (Eutrop.  iii  4  ; 
Oroa.  iT.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag,  151 ;  Polyb.  ii  11, 
&&,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Avhu  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  aent  into 
Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  lire  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  GauL  His  head  was  cut 
oS£f  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking-TesseL  (LiT.  xxii  35,  xxiiL  24 ;  Polyb. 
iiL  106,  118;  Cic.  l\t»cl  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregrinus  in  a  c.  189  (LIt.  xxxvii  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
conunitted  in  connexion  with  it.  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c.;  VaL  Max.  tL  3.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiu 
10;  Did.  of  AnL  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  adTanced  age.  (Lir  xl. 
42 ;  Cic.  Caio,  3.) 

13.  A.  P08TUMIU8  A.  F.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
wascurule  aedile  b.  c  187,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(LiT.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulrius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  soTcre  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  firam  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  ho  weTer,  many 
pubUc  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10  ;  comp.  Cic.  Vvrr, 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemriri  sacrorum  in  the  pkice  of  L.  Comeliua 
Lentulus.  (LiT.  xHL  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  'public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thee* 
salians  about  the  Bastamae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxTi.  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am* 
bassadors  to  Crete  (LiT.  xlii.  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affiurs 
of  the  country  with  Aemilins  Paullus.  (xIt.  17.) 
LiTy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  firom 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  P06TUMIU8  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c.  183,  and  consul,  174.  (LIt.  xxxix. 
45,  xU.  26,  xliiL  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinub,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
&  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  prorince  of  further 
Spain.    His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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log  year.  Afker  oonqnering  the  Vaceaei  and  Ln- 
BtKii,  he  letoraed  to  Rome  in  178,  and  obtained 
a  triiunph  on  acooont  of  hii  yictoriee.  (lAr,  zL 
85,  44,  47,  48,  50,  zli  8, 11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  PopQlins  Laenas ;  and  the  war  in 
Lignria  was  assigned  to  both  eonsnla,  Albinus, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  priyate  persons ; 
and  this  business  oocnpied  him  all  the  sommer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  pat  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries, (zli  33,  zlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  whidi  had  been  discontinned,  was  re- 
stored in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fa$t.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Maai- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raiae  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  zlii  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsnocessfiil  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship, (zliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
Paollns  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (zliv. 
41.)  '  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aenii    (zlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  PosTuinuB  Albinos,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Panllus  in  Macedonia, 
B.  a  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Panllus.  (Liv. 
zlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  PosTuvTUB  Sp.  p.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  b.  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76 ;  VaL  Maz.  vi  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  PosTUMius  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  b.  a  155  (Cic. 
Aoad.  ii  45 ;  Polyb.  zzziii  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Idcinius  Lucnllus.  He  and  his  odleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
EpH.  48;  Polyb.  zzzv.  8;  Ores.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attains  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  zzziii 
11))  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  ziii.  30,  32.)  Albinos  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
bngui^  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (zL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparsged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  prefeoe 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
f  zi  8),  Maccobius  (Prefiioe  to  Satuim,\  Plutarch 
hpato^  12),  and  Suidas  (s.  «.  A9Xot  floffr^/uos). 
.rolybius  idso  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phods,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  reapect  of  his  tite- 
rary  merits ;  he  calls  him  doetmt  kamo  and  Uttera- 
tutetdmrtm,  (Cic.  Jeeui.  ii45,Bni<.2l.)  Ma- 
crobius  (ii  16)  quotes  apaseage fiom  the  fint  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  A  woik  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Scr- 
vius  {ad  Virg.  Aem,  iz.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  **  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,^  c.  15. 
(Krause,  VUae  et  Fragm,  Vdervm  Hiatorioonm 
Romamormn^  p.  127,  &c«) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus^  was 
consul  B.  c.  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cioero  speaks  in  the  Bmtu  (c. 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  his. 

20.  Sp.  Posraifius  Sp.  f.  Sp.  n.  Ai-Bncrs, 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  &  a  1 10,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigoroos  prepa- 
rations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifKes  of  Ji^urtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivitv  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  deputed  fix>m  Afrua,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  coDunand.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  bat 
in  consequenoe  of  the  disorganised  state  of  his 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  tiie  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  fonowii^ 
year,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (Sail  Jmg,  35,  36, 
39, 44 ;  Oros.  iv.  15 ;  Entrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Manulia  Lez,  which  was  passed 
to  punish  aU  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  tnoaon- 
able  practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic  Bnd.  34; 
oomp.  SalL  Jmg,  40.) 

21.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  BL  c.  1 10.  [See  Now  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  pkoe,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (SalL  «/^ 
36—38.) 

22.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus,  grand- 
son of  No.  19,  and  probaUy  son  of  Na  21,  was 
consul  B.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
viii  7 ;  Obseq.  106.)  Gelliua  (iv.  6)  quotes  the 
words  of  a  senatusconsultam  passed  in  their  con- 
sulship in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  hating 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
{BnU,  35,  pcf  Red.  ad  Qfdr.  5.) 

The  foUowing  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (vol 
V.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinos.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  wiUi  the  letters 
HisPAN.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obtained  in 
Spain.    [See  No.  15.]    On  the  other  aida  a  mitt 


a  otiHtaiy  ttuidftrd,  and  behind  hiiB  ue  the  baeet 

with  the  azB.     On  it  an  the  letten  A.  PiMT.  A.  T. 
It  (to  Ok  tlw  coin,  "*^*^  of  ALHIN.).   On 


S3.  A.  Poanmin  ALBonn,  >  jatoa  af  pne- 

Harnc  ni,  and  wu  killed  bj  hi*  own  loldien 
imdei  the  [dm  that  be  mediUta]  treachcrj,  but  in 
Ralilj  on  aannnt  of  hie  cnieltjr.  SaJk,  who  wu 
theu  a  tegKte  of  the  ednial  Poidiu  Calo,  inonpo- 
iMcd  liii  tnopi  with  hi*  own,  hot  did  not  pniuih 
the  offenden.     (Ut.  Epit  7S  ;  Phlt.  StUa,  6.) 

24.  A.  PosTUUiDS  AXBiHOi  wsi  placed  bj 
CwHT  oTcr  Sicilj,  B.  c.  48.   {Appu,  fi.  C  ii.  18.) 

25.  D.  JcNiDS  Banrrs  A1.BINUB,  adapted  bj 
No.  32,  and  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
when  Bratu  ii  cailsd  AI.BIHV(|)  bbtti,  r. 
[BaimPB.] 


ALBITIUS,  tmaatai  of  Jiia*«,  in  the  rsgn 
of  Neni,  absot  1.  D.  63  aid  64,  nceeeded  Fettna, 
and  wa>  gnilty  of  alnaM  emj  Idnd  of  oil 
hia  gorenuniBit.  Ha  jardcotd  A»  lileit  <rii 
GiT  monty,  and  thamrloMlj  plmidend  the  pn>- 
Tinoal*.  He  wa*  sieseeded  I7  Floiu.  (Joaeph. 
A»t.Jmd.^a.iliBM.JmLiLli.%i.)  The 
LucBiDB  ALBiNua  mcalioaed  below  maj  pointd; 
hare  been  the  lanw  poacm. 

ALBI'NUS  CAAfiKf),  a  Flatmk  {Oiiloaophai, 
who  Hnd  at  Smjnia  ntd  wat  a  OHitanparaiy  of 
Oalm.  (OalcD,  Tid.  iT.  p.  372,  od.  BanL)  A 
■hoTt  tiBCt  by  him,  entitled  'EurrflrT^  <It  rail 
nxtfTiHi  AioA^reui,  hai  crane  down  to  nm 
pohli^Kd  in  the  aecond  TDlnme  (p.  44)  of  thi 
editkn  of  Fabiidiu ;  tnt  omitted  in  the  leprint 
bj  Hariea.  becsaee  it  ii  lo  be  fannd  prefixed  to 
EtwaB'i  editioa  of  Ihiae  dialogue!  of  Plalo,  Oion. 
1771  ;  and  to  Filcha'l  bni  dialognea  of  Ptato, 
lip*.  1783.  It  contain*  bardlj  anything  of  im- 
partancs.  AAar  explaiiung  the  natnie  of  the 
Dialogue,  which  he  ccmpana  lo  a  Dnma,  thi 
wril«  goei  on  to  diTida  the  Dialognea  of  Piato 
into  bat  daWM,  Xrfotait,  iktynmait,  ^wunwi, 
iltutB6t,  and  mentiona  another  dirinon  of  them 
into  Tetialogie*,  acoKding  to  theii  nibjeet*.  He 
adnae*  that  the  Aldbiadea,  Phaedo,  H^oblie,  and 
Tunaeii^  iliooU  be  nad  in  ■  teiioa. 

The  anthoritiea  napecting  Albinn  kan 
collected  bj  Fabridnh  (BiU.  Gram.  m.  p.  G£8.} 
H«  ia  Hud  to  haTe  written  a  mcfc  on  the  anange- 
aunl  of  the  writing*  of  Plato.  Another  Albiaiu 
i*  mntinnfd  bj  Boelhio*  and  Caaoodonii,  iriw 


albinusl  ea 

rate  in  I«lia  aEDe  woiki  on  Bnaae  and  geo- 
Wry.  [a  J.] 

AI^I'NUS,  CLOTJlUa,  whoaa  toll  nme 
u  D«imn*  Clodio*  Ccionini  Saptimiu  Ai- 
nu, the  wm  of  Cdonin*  Poanunin*  and 
.-nrelia  Mrijlina,  wm  bom  at  Adrnmetam  in 
Africa  1  bnt  the  ywr  of  hii  liiith  ia  not  known. 
According  to  m*  &tbei'*  ■talament  (CqiitoL 
Clod.  Albia.  i),  be  receiied  the  name  of  Albi- 
nni  on  account  of  the  eitiaordinarj  whiteneaa  of 
hia  body.  Shewing  gnat  ditpoaition  for  a  military 
lib,  ha  entered  the  aimy  at  an  earl;  a^  and 
aarrad  with  great  diitiDclioD,  eapeoally  dnnng  the 
rebellion  of  Aridina  CaHiui  a^nal  Che  empont 
Uaieni  Anrelioa,  in  1.  n.  175.  Hie  merita  wen 
acknowladaed  by  the  empemr  in  two  letteta  {ib. 
10)  in  whvh  he  alia  Albinoa  an  Afiican,  who  n- 
aembled  bia  cuiuitrjmen  bnt  little,  and  who  waa 
pnieeworthj  fbi  hi*  military  experience,  and  the 
gTBTity  of  hia  character.  The  empenr  Ukewiis 
deeland,  that  withoat  Albiniu  the  legMU  (in 
Bithynia)  would  hare  gone  orer  to  Aiidin*  Cae- 
■in*,  and  that  ha  intended  to  hare  him  ehoaen 
coninL  The  emperor  Cmnmodn*  pn  Albinna  a 
cranmaoi  in  Oad  and  afterward!  in  Britain.     A 


I  the  oceaaioik,  attwlting  Conunodna  aa  a  tymnt, 


that  it  woold  be  naefnl  t 


J  and  power.     The  i 


been  a  Tcry  diitingniahad  man,  which  wa  may 
tsnchide  &ran  the  bet,  that  aoma  tima  before 
Commodna  had  ofiered  him  die  title  of  CaoBr, 
which  he  wiiely  dedined.    NotwithitaDding  the 


Alinnii*  kept  hia  n 


lintment  of  Junia*  SeTeroa  aa  hia  v 

)t  hia  T— ""■""<  till  after  the  mnrdei  of 
and  that  of  hia  encctiaoc  Pertinai  in 

193.     It  ii  doDbtfol  if  AlbiDU  waa  the 

ae<ietanthot  of  the  murder  of  Peninai,  to  which 
Capilaliniia  awkca  an  allndon.    {Ib.  14.) 

After  the  dsth  of  Pertiuax,  Dtdiiu  Jnliamu 
pnnhaaed  the  throne  by  biibmg  the  piuloriana  ; 
bat  immediately  afteiwarda,  C.  PeKennioa  Ni^r 
waa  piedaimed  emperor  by  the  It^oo*  in  Syna ; 
L.  Septimin*  Serenu  by  the  troopa  in  Ul^ncnm 
and  I^annonia ;  and  Albino*  by  the  aimiaa  in  Bri- 
tain and  GanL  Joliann*  having  been  pat  to  death 
by  order  of  the  lenate,  whoditoded  the  power 
of  Septhniu*  Serenia,  tlie  latter  tamed  hit  anna 
asaiiut  Pcacennina  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
bmua,  wa  mnit  belieTO  that  SeTena  made  a  piv- 
Tiaional  anangemeut  with  him,  confarring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caeaar,  and  holdii^  with  him 
'  "    '     A.  D.  194.     Bnt  after  the  defeat 


lb  of  Nigc 

adberenta,  eapeaally  after  the 
M  of  Bynntinm  in  a.  D.  196,  Serenit  leaolred 
W  make  himaelf  Ibe  abudnta  isaatar  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinna  aeeing  the  danger  of  bit  poaitiou, 
which  he  had  increaaad  by  hi*  indoloDce,  prqiand 
for  leaiBlBnce.  He  nanowly  etcaped  heiDg 
itaaMiniitinl  by  a  nuaeenger  of  Bereni*  (it.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  pnt  himaelf  at  the  head  of  hi*  aimj, 
which  1*  aaid  to  hate  conaiited  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  Ibe  eqoal  foreea  of  Sereiu  at  Logdnnum 
(Lymt),  in  Oanl,  and  there  fbogfat  with  him  on 
the  19lh  of  Febmary,  197  (SpartuxL  ihar.  11),  a 
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blood;  bKttlo,  ID  whicb  hs  ant  at  lint 
bat  It  lut  «M  cntinlj'  dalttUd,  and  loit  bi*  life 
ather  b;  lukide,  or  br  order  of  Sovtnii,  t&et 
bning  been  nude  a  pruonar.  Hia  bod;  mi  ill 
treated  b;  Serenu,  who  eent  bii  head  to  Roma, 
■od  uconipamed  it  vith  an  inutent  ktter, 
irhich  he  mocked  tbe  lenate  fiw  their  adherence 
Alhinu.     The  Ion  of  Lngdmimn  wu  ptniid^^ 

and  daatiojed,  and  the  adherente  r'  '"- 

cnellj  proHcnted  by  SeTcmi. 

Albinoa  wai  a  man  of  gnat  bodily  beanty  and 
atreoglh  ;  he  waa  an  eipeiienced  general ;  a  >kii- 
fdl  giadiator ;  a  Hrere,  and  oflen  cniei  commander ; 
and  he  ha*  been  called  tbe  Catiline  of  hia  time. 
He  had  one  ton,  or  perhapa  tva,  who  *ere  pat  to 
death  with  their  mother,  b;  order  of  Sevenia.  It 
it  aaid  chat  he  wrote  a  tieatiae  on  agiicuttnre, 
and  a  collection  of  atoriea,  called  Mileatan.  (Cap- 
tolinna,  daimi  Al^aa:  Dion  Gen.  Lcz.  4—7  i 
Herodian,  ii.  lA,  iii.  5—7.) 

There  an  aareial  medal*  of  Albinna.  In  the 
ODa  anneiad  ha  ia  called  n.  clod.  bift.  aldih. 
caj*  [W.  P.] 


ALBraua,  LDCEIUS.  waa  made  by  Nero 
wocontOT  tl  Manretania  Caenrieniia,  to  which 
Oalfaa  added  tbe  prorinca  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Oalba,  a.  n.  69,  la  eapouaed  the  aide  of 
Olho,  and  pillared  to  tnnde  Spain.  Clnriiu 
Rnfua,  who  cammanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
thio,  aent  canluriona  into  Mauretaula  to  induce  tbe 
Mauri  to  reioll  againat  Alhinui,  They  accoiu- 
pliihed  thia  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinoa 
waamnrdered  with  hii  wife.  (Toc./f^  ii.fi6,£9.} 

AXBIONorALFBIONCAXi^wor'AXtSW), 
a  eon  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Denynua  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Henclea, 
when  he  paaaed  tbrongh  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oien  of  Qeryon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
pneaumption  with  their  liTca.  (ApoUod.  iL  S.  g  10; 
Pomp.  Melo,  ii.  6.  §  39.)  The  Scholiaal  on  Lyco- 
phmn  (64B)  calli  the  brothec  of  Alebion,  Ldgyi. 
The  itoij  it  aUo  alluded  to  in  HyginuB{/'o«(.jliir. 
ii  fi)  and  Diomrtiua    (L  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satriua  Secundna, 
and  inbmoni  for  her  many  amoura,  waa  accnied  in 
the  laal  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiua  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treiaon,  or  impiety,  againit  the  empenr  (mpieiaiu 
m  prMc^wn),  and,  with  her,  Co.  Domitini  Aheno- 
barbu.  Vibiui  Monni,  and  L.  Arninliai,  aa  ac- 
eomplicet.  She  waa  caal  into  priion  by  commaDd 
of  t]ie  ienate,  after  making  an  ineflectual  attempt 
to  dealroy  ber«el£    (Tac.  .^fta.  ii.  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NRA,  a  prophctio  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  groTe  waa 
contecratcd,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
waa  tbe  otacle  of  Faunua  Fatidicnt.  (Virg.  Arm. 
TiL  81,  &C.  i  Hor.  Cbna.  i.  7.  12  i  TibulL  ii.  S. 
Ldctantioi  (De  Sti^.  i.  6)  aUlea,  that 
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,  waa  found  in  the  bed  of  the  liTer  AnicL 
torletf  or  oncJeo,  which  belonged  to  tha  iiUi 
faialit^  were,  at  tbe  command  of  the  **"*'■,  depiH 
tiled  and  kept  in  the  Capitol  Tbe  amaU  aqoie 
temple  of  (hit  Sibyl  u  aldll  eilutt  at  TiTalL  Re- 
tpecting  the  kxality,  aee  Eephalidea,  Baaat  ibni 
Itaiien,  L  p.  135,  Ac  (L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  a  pbytickD  tt 
Rome,  who  liied  probably  about  the  beginniDg  ot 
middle  of  tbe  firit  century  after  Chriit,  and  who  ii 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  JV.  iiiT.  S)  aa  haTing 
.»:».j  Lw  1.:.  *._..^«  ,1...  .»*.«.i  :.«»..  ^  >— .^ 


gained  by  hit  practice  the  i 


A  fifty  tl 
1.6A).    ThU  it  contidered  by  PUnj  to 


»  (abonl  ISU: 
a«ry 


large  aum,  and  may  therefore 

tbe  fbrtnnet  made  by  pbyaiciana  at  Rome  about  tbe 

beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  Q.) 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBDTIUS,  finiabed  bii 
itadiea  at  Athena  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tccond 
century  B.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epiciiniaii  lect 
He  wai  well  acquainted  with  Oredc  literature,  *r 
lathei,  aayi  Cicero,  waa  almott  a  Oreek.  [Bnt, 
35.)  On  account  of  hit  aflscting  on  evoy  '"i^'vn 
the  Oreek  language  and  philooophy,  he  waa  wi- 
liiod  by  Lnciliut,  whote  linea  upon  faim  are  pre- 
lerred  by  Cicero  (tfe  Fin.  i.  3);  and  Cicen  himiilf 
^eoka  of  him  at  a  light-minded  man.  He  acruied, 
but  unaucceaafiilly,  Q.  Muciui  Scacrola,  the  angar. 


(finK.  26,  A)  OmL  iL  70.)  In  b.c  105  Albadu 
wot  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  eooieqaence  of 
aoma  iniigniiicant  amxeea  which  he  had  gained 
oTer  tome  robbert,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
proiince.  On  bit  retum  to  Rome,  be  appbed  u 
the  aenate  for  the  honour  of  a  tupplicntio,  but  thii 
waa  refuted,  and  he  wat  accuted  in  B-c  1U3  of 
repetundaa  by  C.  Juliut  Caeiar,  and  condemDed. 
Cn.  Pompeiiu  Stisbo  had  offered  himaelf  at  the 
accnter,  but  he  waa  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
proiecution,  becaute  he  bad  been  the  quaettoc  of 
Albucina.  {p»  Prae.  Com.  7,  n  P\Km.  38,  £ire.  w 
0»nt.  19.  deQ^ii.  14.)  After  bit  condemnaiioo, 
be  retired  to  Athene  and  punned  the  iiudy  of  phi- 
loiophy.  (7>ijB.T.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  tome 
oratiout,  which  had  been  read  hy  Cicenx  (Snl.  35.) 
Varre  {d,  lb  RmL  iiL  1.  $  17)  apedu  ol  aome 
utiret  by  L.  Albucini  written  in  tbe  nyle  of  Laci- 
liua  \  be  appeora  to  be  the  tame  pcrton  at  Titut. 
C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Siita.] 
ALBUS  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTl'NUS.    [Jo- 

ALCABUS  fAXioLit).  1.  A  >on  of  Petxoi 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponixne,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnoeceot  of  Thebei,  by  whom  he 
becune  the  bther  of  Amphytrion  and  Anoio. 
(ApoUod.  iL  4.  §£;  SchoLtuffxrip.  »<«<&  886.) 
According  to  F^iiuaniai  (Tiii.  1 4.  §  3)  bit  wife'i 
name  waa  Laonome,  a  daughter  of  tbe  Arcadian 
Ounent,  or  Lyaidice,  a  danghter  of  Pelopa. 

3.  According  to  Diodonit  (L 14)  the  original 
name  of  Heraclea,  given  him  on  account  of  bb 
deaant  finm  Alcaeoa,  the  aon  of  Penent.     [Hd- 

3.  A  ton  of  Heraclet  by  a  female  tlare  of  Jar- 
donoi,  from  whom  the  dynatty  dF  the  Heiaclidt 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod. 
L  7.)  Diodomt  (iv.  3!)  colla  thia  ton  of  Hera- 
dea,  Oeolaui.  (Comp.  Hellanicna,  cq>.  Sttfk.  Bfi. 
I.  D.  'AniK^ ;  Weaaeling,  ad  Died.  L  c) 

4.  Acmrding  to  Diodonit  (t.  7D)  a  general  at 
Rhodamanthya,  who  ptctented  him  with  the  ialand 
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of  Pwoa.     ApoOodoniB  (iL  5.  §  9)  tdstet  tlist  he 

mm  a  icm  odT  Andngem  (the  son  of  Minos)  and 

hiother  Off  Sthenelua,  and  that  when  Hemclea,  on 

hia  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Area,  which 

waa  in  the  poaaeanon  of  the  queen  of  the  Amaaont, 

arrived  at  Paioa,  tcnne  of  hia  compeniona  were 

alain  by  the  aona  of  Minoa,  reaiding  there.     He- 

laclea,  in  hia  anger,  alew  the  deacendanta  of  Minoa, 

except  Alcaeoa  and  Sthenelna,  whom  he  took  with 

him,  and  to  whom  he  afterwarda  aaaigned  the 

ialand  of  Thasos  aa  their  habitation.        [L.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  f  Aycoibt),  of  Mbssxnx,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrama  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
from  lonie  of  which  hia  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  waa  oontemporaiy  with  Philip  III.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  aon  of  Demetriua,  againat  whom 
aeTeial  of  Ida  epignma  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  ft^linga.  One  of  theae  epigrama, 
howerer,  gave  even  more  ofienoe  to  the  Roman 
general,  Fhunininua,  than  to  Philip,  on  aocomit  of 
the  anthor^B  aacribing  the  victory  of  Cynoscepha- 
lae  to  the  Aetoliana  aa  much  aa  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himaelf  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaeua,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Meaaenian  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  he  M  into  his  handa  (Pint  Ffamm. 
9.)  This  reply  haa  singnlariy  enough  led  Salmaaiua 
(He  Queey  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric.  BiUioth,  Qraec,  ii.  p. 
88)  to  suppose  that  Alcaeua  waa  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  pratse  of  Flamininua,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general*s  name,  Titua,  led 
Tsetxea  {Prohg,  m  LyeofAron)  into  the  error  of 
imagining  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Akaeua  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Akaeua  which  bemr  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  yeara  219  and 
196  iLC. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  **Alcaeus,**  two  have 
the  word  **Mytilenaeus''  added  to  it ;  but  Jacoba 
aeema  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  ''Akaeua  Messenius,^  and  some  of 
Alcaeua  alone.  But  in  the  last  dass  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Alcaeua  of  Messene,  and,  in  fact, 
there  aeema  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
caens,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  phUoeopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  &  c.  (Perizon.  ad  AeUan,  V.  /f.  ix.  22 ;  Atben. 
xiL  p.  547,  A.;  Suidaa,  s.  o.  *lL'KlKovpot):  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  aa  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrates. 
(Polyb.  xxxii  6;  b.c.  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
that  theae  two  persons,  of  whom  nothmg  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist. 

(Jacoba,  AnihoL  Graec,  xiiL  pp.  836-838 ;  there 
U  a  reference  to  Alcaeua  of  Messene  in  Eusebius, 
Fraepar.  Evang.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

AliCAEUS  (*AAifeubf),  of  Mytilxnb,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poets,  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peqile  in  his  native  state.  Alcaeua  be- 
IcHiged  by  birth  to  the  former  party,  and  warmly 
espoosed  their  canse.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (bl  c.  611),  we  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeua,  namely,  Cicia  and  Antimenidaa,  fighting 
under  Pittacua  against  Melanchrua,  who  la  d^ 
scribed  as  the  tyrant  of  Leabos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert  L  74,  79 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p. 
617  ;  Suidaa,  »,  v.  KUa  and  HifrajKos ;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  s.  V,  KiBapos,  instead  of  KIku;  Clin- 
ton, Fadi,  L  p.  216.)  Alcaeua  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion: on  the  contniiy,  he  speaka  of  Melanchrua  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfield.) 
Alcaeua  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troaa,  between  the  Atheniana  and  Mytilenaeana 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (bl  c  606.)  Though 
Pittacua,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
naeana were  defeated,  and  Alcaeua  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  anna  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  these  anna  were  hung  up  aa  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sgeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95 ;  Plut  de  Herod,  Maluf.  s.  15,  p. 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  Ckrou. 
Olym.  xliiL  3;  Clinton,  Fcufiy  I  p.  219.)  Hia 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  dinster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  finend  Melanlppns  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Bloml),  seems  to  shew  that  tie  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  such  aa  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  ^ken  of 
by  ancient  writers  aa  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(Anthol.  Pahit  ix.  184 ;  Cic.  Tiue.  Disp.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Carm.  i  32.  6 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pona  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  Daring  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyranta,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Geanactida,  succeeded  in  driving  Uie  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  iull  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacua was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  aa 
aurvpar/irns  (dictator)  or  tyrant  He  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  589 — 579),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  617 ;  Alcaeua,  Fr,  23,  p.  230, 
Bloml ;  Arist.  Rep.  iii  9.  §  5,  or  iiL  14 ;  Plut. 
AmaL  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert  L  79;  Dionya. 
V.  p.  336,  SylK)    [Pittacus.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeua 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  *'  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge.**  (Diog. 
Loert  L  76;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeua 
haa  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiii  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeua  and  Anti- 
menidaa perceived  tlutt  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
countries.    Alcaeua  visited  £Sgypt  (Strab.  L  p.  37)» 
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and  hjB  appears  to  have  written  poems  in  which  his 
•dTentures  bj  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Cbrm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimenidas  entered  the  senrioe  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaens.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  617, 
Fr.  83,  p.  483,  Bloml)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeos  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  moat  probaUe  that 
he  died  zn  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Oreeoe 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  Bat  their  circola- 
tion  in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolie  dialect,  and  perhi^  their 
loss  to  OS  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  canse. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaens  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarchns  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
tiie  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  ns  to 
nndentand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  genend  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Soncs  (^foyorra).  Those  which  hare 
receiyed  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  fictions  of  his  state 
craruirtKA  or  dixMrrao-uurriicd,  the  ^Alcaei  mi- 
naces  CamoemM**  of  Horace.  (Qirm.  ii.  13.  27; 
QnindL  x.  1.  §  63 ;  Dionys.  de  VeL  Ser^  Ecus,  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Amonff  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilns  (Fr.  4,  Bloml),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  rained  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blom£),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Gbrm.  i.  37,  i  14.)  Many  fragments 
an  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaens  (x.  pa  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 16, 18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  I  9. 
18.)  MiUler  remarics,  that  ^'it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaens  composed  a  separate  dass  of 
drinking  songs  (ov/arorucd) ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
Ue that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  npon  the  particular 
drcumstanoes  of  the  time,  or  upon  man*8  destiny 
in  generaL**  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  hare  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho*s  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  {Bket.  19;  Fr.  38,  Blomfl; 
ho,  fr.  301  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 

E.  Oarm,  £  32.  10;  Cic.  de  NtML  Deor.  I  28, 
Q»aetL  ir.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  wiUi  him,  but  with  the  Aeolie  school  in 
generali  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  vraim  outpouring  of  the  vmter*s  inmostfeelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  genendly  livelY, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  hare  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  o€  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  inrented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engmyed  by  ViscontL 
(loon,  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  **Aiistologia  Pindarica,** 
Basil  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  Us 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyiic 
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poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  aeyeral 
editions^  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8v€u  The 
more  modem  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Hahe 
San.  1780^1782,  4to.;  by  Strange,  HaUe,  1810, 
8yo.;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  **  Museum  Criticnm,** 
YoL  L  p.  421,  &&,  Camb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gais- 
ford's  **Poetae  Graeci  Minores;^  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  '^Akaei 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,**  Lips.  1827.  AdditioDBl 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mo- 
seum  for  1829,  1833,  and  1835 ;  in  Jahn^s  **  Jahi^ 
biich.  f  iir  Philolog.**  for  1830 ;  and  in  Cnuner^ 
''Anecdota  Grseca,**  toL  L  Ox£  1835. 

(Bode,  Cfetokiekte  der  LyriaAm  Diddbmai  der 
HeUenen,  ii.  p.  378,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAicoZos),  the  son  of  Mkcua,  was 
a  native  of  Mttilbnb,  according  to  Soidaa,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
vrith  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  (dd  and  the  middle.  In  b.  a  388,  he 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Tlam^A%  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
pkoe.  He  Id^  ten  plays,  of  which  some  fig- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
'AScA^  fiMX^wtfUvau^  rarv/i3fBns,Ey9tvitsMr,  lipJr 
ydfios,  KoAXurrw,  Km/i^JfioTpay^illUa,  TlaKMorffBL 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabridos 
{Bibiioik.  (Traec.  iL  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  diffsrent  person  firom  Akaeua  the  cwmfdiin. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  trsgie  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
"  Comoedo-tngoedia.** 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutos;  Suidas 
«.  «. ;  Pollux,  X.  1 ;  Casanbon  on  AtheiL  iii.  p> 
206 ;  Meineke,  Fn^  Ccmie.  Graee,  I  p.  244, 
iL  p.  824;  Bode,  Ge$Mekte  dor  DramatiaAm 
Diddhmst  der  HeOnm^  il  p.  386.)         [P.  &] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AXca^Orqf),  king  of  Spsrta, 
10th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Tdedus,  commanded,  a^ 
cording  to  Pausanias,  in  the  night-expeditkn 
against  Ampheia,  which  oonunenced  the  fint  Met- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  ApoUodoms, 
about  779  to  742  b.  a  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  die  mouth  of  the  Eiinrtas» 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  die 
termHelot  (Pans,  ill  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3 ; 
Herod,  vii  204 ;  Plut.  ApopUk  Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 
ALCA'MENES  ('AAjnyiinis),  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelaides,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  tiiey  vnshed  to  revolt  firom  the 
Athenians  in  b.  c.  412.  When  Alcamenes  put  u 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Istfunus  of 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  st- 
tacked  the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thuc.  viii  5, 10.) 
ALCA'MENES  CAAmyi^yirt),  a  disdnguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  <rf  Athens.  (Plin- 
^.Ar.xxxvi.5.s.4.)  Suidas  («;«.)  calls  him  a 
Lenmian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  0.  MUUer  (Ardu  der  KuML  p.  96)  inte^ 
preta  to  mean  that  he  was  a  deruchus,  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  icXqpoi  in  Lemnos.  Voss,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Thiersch  (Epodm,  der  bOd.  Ktmel,  p. 
130),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  ia  Alfmeh 
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and  aoeordingl  J  that  Akamenes  waa  born  in  the 
district  called  ^e  Aifuw,  which  ia  in  aome  degree 
confiinied  by  hia  haring  made  a  statue  of  Dionysos 
in  gold  and  iroiy  to  a&m  a  temi^e  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaeom,  a  part  of  the  T«imnae.  (Pans.  i.  20. 
§  2.)  He  was  the  most  frmoos  of  the  papil^  of 
Phidias,  bat  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  Agocacritos.  Like  his  fieUow-pupil,  he 
ezerdsed  his  talent  chiefly  in  making  statoes  of 
the  deities.  By  ancient  writers  he  is  ranked 
amongst  the  most  distingniahed  artiats,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Pauaanias  aeoond  only  to  Phidias. 
(Qnintil.  xii.  10.  §  8 ;  Dionya.  IM  DenuatL  aenm. 
Tol.  vi.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiake;  Paua.  y.  10.  §  2.) 
He  flooriahed  from  about  OL  84  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxziy. 
8.  a.  19)  to  OL  95  (&  c.  444-400).  Pliny*s  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pansanias,  who  aaya  (Tiii  9.  §  I ),  that 
Piaxitdes  flooiished  in  the  thud  generation  after 
Alcamenes ;  and  Praxiteles,  as  Pliny  tells  us,floar- 
iahed  aboat  OL  104  (b.  c.  364).  The  last  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  o^  were  the  coioaaal  statnea 
of  Athene  and  Herenlea,  which  Thraayboloa  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Heicales  at  Thebea  after  the  ex- 
polaioa  of  the  tyranta  from  Athena^  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beantifnl  and  renowned  of  the  worka  of 
Alcamenea  waa  a  atatoe  of  Venna,  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  aet  np,  'H  h  k^wms  *A^po- 
Unt.  (Lndan,  Imagimi,  4,  6  ;  Paoa.  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  PhidUas  himself  pat  the  finiahing 
tondica  to  tfaia  work.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxri  5.  a.  4.) 
The  breasta,  cheeka,  and  handa  were  eapecially 
admired.  It  has  htta  suppoaed  by  aome  that  thia 
was  the  Venna  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Agoracritnab  There  ia  no  duect  eridence  of  thia, 
and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  aaya, 
that  Alcamenea  owed  hia  aoooeaa  more  to  the  fib- 
vooritism  of  his  feUow-citisens  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  hia  statae.  Another  oelebnted  apecimen 
of  hia  genhu  waa  the  weatem  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  battle  between  the  Centaora  and  ^e 
Lapitfaae.  (Panai  t.  10.  §  2.)  Other  worka  of  hia 
were :  a  atatoe  of  Mais  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athena  (Paoa.  L  8.  §  5) ;  a  atatue  of  Heplue- 
atna,  in  which  the  lam^eaa  of  the  god  waa  ao  in- 
gemoosly  represented  as  not  to  give  Uie  appearance 
of  deformity  (Cie.  DeNaLDeor,  i  30;  VaL  Max. 
TiiL  11.  ext  3) ;  an  Aescolapins  at  Mantineia 
(PaosL  Tiii.  9.  §  1) ;  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Pans.  iL  30.  §  2,  i  24.  §  3) ;  and  a  bronze 
atatoe  of  a  rictor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxdv. 
8.  a.  19.)  A  story  of  very  doabtfnl  credibility  is 
told  by  Tzeties  (CM,  viiL  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statae  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statnes  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes waa  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
licate finiah ;  hot  that,  when  aet  op,  the  effect  of 
the  more  atrongly  defined  foatures  in  that  of  Phi- 
diaa  caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 
On  a  Roman  ana^yph  in  the  tUU  Albani  there 
is  the  following  inscription : 

Q.  LoLLiua  Alcambnbs 
Dbc:  bt  Duumvib. 
If  thia  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  woald 
seem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 
who  had  been  the  abve  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
man  of  one  of  the  Lollian  fomily,  and  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  decorio  and  doomvir  in 
some  monidpiom.    He  periiaps  exercised  the  art 
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of  carving  as  an  amateor.  (Winckebnann,  viii.  4, 
6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCANDER  f  AAmo^pos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  thia  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned reapectively  in  Hom.  //.  v.  678 ;  Viig.  Aeiu 
ix.  766 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occora  in  the  Oii.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.] 

ALCANDER  ("AAjcarBfMiV  a  yoong  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgua  and  thruat  out  one  of  hia 
eyea,  when  hia  fellow-citizena  were  diacontented 
with  the  lawa  he  propoaed.  Hia  mangled  fiice, 
however,  prodooed  ahame  and  repentance  in  hia 
enemies,  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  puniahed  as  he  thought  fit  But  Lycuigus  par- 
doned his  outrage,  and  thua  converted  him  into 
one  of  hia  warmest  frienda.  (Plat  L^  1 1 ;  Acliaa, 
V.  ^.  xiiL  23;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext  2.) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCl'THOE  .f  AAico«<fi|  or 
*KhjaB6/tl\  a  daughter  of  Minyaa,  and  aiater  of 
Leucippe  and  Anippe.  Inatnd  of  Araippe,  Ae- 
lian  {V,  IL'm.  42)  caUa  the  latter  Ariatippa,  and 
Plutarch  (Quoeft.  Gr,  38)  Arainoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionyaaa  waa  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidena 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountaina  in 
Bacchic  joy,  theae  two  aiaters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themaelvea  to  their  uaual  occupa- 
tiona,  and  thua  profiuiing  the  daya  aacred  to  the 
god.  Dionyaua  puniahed  them  by  chansing  them 
into  bate,  and  their  work  into  vinea.  (Ov,  MeL 
iv.  1—40,  390~-il5.)  Plutarch,  Adian,  and 
Antoninoa  Liberalia,  though  with  aome  differencea 
in  the  detail,  rehite  that  f^onyaua  appeared  to  the 
aiaters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionyaiac  myateriea.  When 
thia  requeat  waa  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphoaed  himaelf  aucoeaaively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  aiatera  were  aeized  with 
madnews.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Leucippe,  who  waa  choaen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  aacrifice  to  Dionyaua,  gave  up  her  own 
aon  Hippaaua  to  be  torn  to  piecea.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  aiatera  now  roamed  over  the 
mountaina,  until  at  laat  Hermea  changed  them  into 
birda.  Plutarch  adda  that  down  to  hia  time  the 
men  of  Orchomenos  deaoended  from  that  fomily 
were  called  t^oK&*is^  that  ia,  momnera,  and  the  wo- 
men dXcioi  or  oioKwUy  that  ia,  the  deatroyera.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionyaiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  aiater  waa  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  featival  of  the  Agrionia,  aee 
DicL  <f  AnL  i,  v.  'Aypttitna ;  comp  Buttmann, 
Mythdog.  iL  p  201,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ALCATHOUS  (^KKMoot).  1.  A  aon  of 
Pelopa  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  Atreua  and 
Thyeatea,  firat  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwarda 
Euaechme,  and  was  the  fiither  of  Echepolia,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automeduaa.  (Paua. 
L  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4  ;  ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  11,  iiL  12. 
§  7.)  Pauaaniaa  (L  41.  §  4)  relatea  that,  after 
Euippua,  the  aon  of  king  Megareua,  waa  deatroyed 
by  the  C3rthaeronian  lion,  Megareua,  whoae  elder 
son  Tinudcua  had  likewiae  fiEdlen  by  the  handa  of 
Theaeua,  oflfered  hia  daughter  Euaechme  and  hia 
kingdom  to  him  who  ahonld  alay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathoua  undertook  the  taak,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thua  obtained  Euaechme  for  hia  wife,  and 
afterwarda  became  the  aucceaaor  of  Megareua.  In 
gratitude  for  thia  aucoeaa,  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemia  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeua. 
He  alao  reatored  the  walls  of  Megara,  whidi  had 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretana,  (Pans.  L  41 .  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  eren  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  (Pans.  L  42.  §  I ; 
Ov.  Met,  viii  15,  &c. ;  Virg.  Cir,  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  cany 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  &ther,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think 
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fUKxa)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes  the 
second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  CAAicrras),king  of  Epirus,  was 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  waa  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refbge  with  the  elder 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  Aftier  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagns  of 
Thessaly.  In  b.  c.  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 


ing  it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment.    On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 


he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Pans,  i  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megara  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.     (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5 ; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyctes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  Anchiscs  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
IL  xiiL  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (//.  xii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(TL  xiii.  433,  &c.) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Viigil,  Am,  x.  747.  [L.S.] 

ALCEIDES  ('AAic<{$9}s),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
nis,  his  original  name  was  Alcaeus.       [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  f  AAmjariy  or  *AA. 
K^crn}),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  {IL  il  715)  calls  her  the  fair- 
est among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  deduvd 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus, with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Admbtus.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  45,  Animal  L  15  ;  PhUostr. 
Her.  ii.  4  ;  Ov.  Art  Am,  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AUsestit,) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52 ; 
comp.  however,  Palaeph.  De  incredib,  41),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  &ther. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modem  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restoried  to  life  by  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  I.  c. ;  Plut.  Ama- 
tor.  p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  Pelias.  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
work  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Chadu 
derbOdend,  Kunete,  I  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  (*AAjcrrat),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (droUHf- 


been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  betveeo 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybfaas  or  ArviD- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  ArybUns. 
(Paus.  L  II.  §  3;  Dem.  Timoth.  pp.  1187,  1190; 
Diod.  XV.  13.  36.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  II.,  king  of  Epmas,  was  the  son  of 

Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Aloetaa  I.     On  aecount 

of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 

his  £Either,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aeacides, 

to  succeed  him.     On  the  death  of  Aeacides,  who 

was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Casaander  &  c. 

31 3,  the  Epirots  recalled  Alcetas.     Cassander  sent 

an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Lycb- 

cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 

(b.  c.  312).   The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  outrages 

of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 

together  with  his  two  sons ;  on  which  Pyrrhos, 

the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 

by  his  protector  Glauciaa,  king  of  the  lUyrians, 

B.  c  307.    (Pans.  111.  §  5 ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89; 

PluL  Pyrrh.  3.)  [C  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  f AAic^ritf),  the  eighth  king  cf 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Caianns,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  frcnn  Perdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  yean.  He  was  the  taihuT 
of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.    (Herod.  viiL  139.) 

A'LCETAS  (*AAjcfraf ),  the  brother  of  Pkrdic- 

CA8  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  one 

of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 

(Arrian,  iv.  27.)    On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 

espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orders, 

murdered  in  b.  c.  322  Cyane,  the  half«ister  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  many 

her    daughter    Eurydice    to  Philip  Arrhidaeos. 

(Diod.  xix.  52 ;   Pol3raen.  viiL  60 ;   Arrian,  ap. 

Phot,  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)     At  the  time  of  Pei^ 

diccas'  murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  waa  with 

Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Craterus; 

and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 

from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 

and  all  the  partisans  of  his  brother  to  death.    The 

war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 

and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  was 

entrusted  to  Antigonus.    Alcetas  and  Attains  were 

defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 

to  Termessus.    He  was  surrendered  by  tiie  elder 

inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  fiilling  into 

his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xviiL  29,  37, 

44—46  ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  ap,  PkoL  L  e.) 

ALCIBI'ADES    (^AXKtetdByis),    the    son    (^ 

Cleinias,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  u.  c.  450,  or  a 

little  earlier.    His  father  fell  at  Coroneia  b.  g.  447, 

leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (Plat.  Prtitap, 

p.  320,  a.)    The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with 

Potidaea  was  in  b.  c.  429.      Now  as  Alcibiades 

served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  wen 

not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  before  they 
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^  had  attained  their  20th  year,  he  could  not  have 
heen  bom  later  than  &c.  449.  If  he  served  in  the 
first  campaign  (&  c.  432),  he  must  have  been  at 
least  five  Tears  old  at  the  time  of  his  &ther*8  death. 
Nepos  {AleiL  10)  says  he  was  about  forty  yean 
old  at  the  time  of  hu  death  (b.  c.  404),  and  his 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  Mitford. 

Alcibiades  was  connected   by  birth  with  the 
noblest  fiunilies  of  Athens.    Through  his  &ther 
he  txaced  his  descent  firom    Enrysaoes,  the  son 
of  Ajaz  (PhU.  Aldb.  l  p.  121),  and   through 
him  from  Aeacns  and  Zens.    His  mother,  Deino- 
macfae,  was  the  dwighter  of  Megades,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*     Thus  on  both 
sides  he  had  hereditary  claims  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people ;  for  his  paternal  gxandfiither,  Alci- 
biades, took  a  {Htminent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  PeisistiatidB  asocnt.  £h  Big.  10),  and  his 
mother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.     His  fother  Geinias  did  good 
senrice  in  the  Persian  war.    He  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium. 
(Herod.  Tiii.  17.)     One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
name  of  Qeinias  earned  a  less  enviaUe  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  adTsntage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Solon.    The  name  Aldbiades  was  of  Laoonian 
origin  (Thuc  riiL  6),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Sputan  fiunily  to  vhich  the  ephor  Endins  belong- 
ed, with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  an- 
ciently connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.    The 
fint  who  bore  the  name  was  the  gnmdfiither  of 
the  great  Aldbiades. 

On  the  death  of  his  fiitber  (&  c.  447),  Aldbiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Pericles 
uid  Ariphion.f  Zopyms,  the  Thracian,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  hu  instructors.  (Plat  Ale  L 
p.  122,)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  detennination  which  mark- 
ed him  throughout  lifo. 

He  was  at  erety  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  heaxAj  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
seems  to  haye  been  exceedingly  vain.  Eyen  when 
on  military  service  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
hurling  the  thonderbolt  When  he  grew  up,  he 
earned  a  diagiaceful  notoriety  by  his  amours  and 
debancheries.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  his  guardians.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
most  influential  fiunilies  in  the  dty,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
he  afterwards  received  a  large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
Hipponicus^),  gifted  vrith  a  mind  of  wngnkr  yer- 

*  Demosthenes  (Mid,  p.  561)  says,  that  the 
mother  of  Aldbiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
ninis,  and  that  his  &dier  was  connected  with  the 
Akmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  posdbly 
he  true.  But  it  is  difficult  to  exphun  the  former, 
anless  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  confounded 
the  great  Alcibiades  with  his  son. 

t  Agariste,  the  mother  of  Perides  and  Ariphon, 
was  the  dangfater  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Cleisthenes  was  the  grand&ther  of  Deinomache. 
(Herod.  vL  131;  Isocr.  De  Big,  10;  Boeckh, 
Etplie.  ad  Pind.  PyA.  viL  p.  302.) 

t  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 
vi&,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birtik  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
doquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstade  could  diumt,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — ^in  a  dty  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)    and    in  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Aldbiades  found  a  field 
aingukrly  well  adapted  fi>r  the  exerrise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powersb      Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  parasites,  he  eariy  imbib^  that 
inwdinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
phce  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
suffident  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.    Socrates 
saw  his  vast  c^iabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him   to   the   paths   of  virtue.      Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.     In  one  of 
the  engagementa  before  Potidaea,  Aldbiades  was 
dangermisly  wounded,  but  was  rescued  bv  So- 
crates.   At  the  battle  of  Delium  (b.  c.  424),  Al- 
dbiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.       (Plat 
Qmme.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Isocr.  Le  Big.  12.)    The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were    not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  poadble,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of 
his  desires,  f'*-    Hx.n'   i*.    ■/>''(•   V«'|.   ^i-^Jf. 
Aldbiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notorie^  and 
display.    At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  OL 
89,  &  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prizes.    His  liberality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  ttierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popdar  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthfid  impetuonty  and  thoughtlessnaM^ 
his  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.     Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  fordble  detention  of 
Agatbarchus,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
bis  assault  upon  Taureas,  and  the  andadous  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  Hegemon  firom  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andoddes,  and  Athenaeus.    (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  dtisens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquendes,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment     As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  (Frog$^  1427),  *'A  lion*s 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reued  in  a  city;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way.** 
Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.      While  Cleon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.     From  allu- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  AcuraKus  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  b.  c.  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.    (For  the  story  con- 
nected vriiii  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Alab,  10.)    At  some  period  or  other 


son.    His  marriage  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (b.  c.  424),  in  which  Hij^nicns 
slain.    (Andoc  Aiab.  p.  30.) 
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before  B.  c.  420,  he  had  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creaaing  the  tribate  paid  by  the  »nbject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  bj  his  management  it  waa  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  bj  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal yiews  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  granc^ther.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.  c.  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambasndors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Stiategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confoderacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  dear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  MeUan  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  a  41 5  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vL),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vL  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts.  A  man  named  Pythonicns 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
fiued  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androdes,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  eso^  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deceleia.    (Thuc.  vi  88,  &c.,  vii  18, 
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27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministKB  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himsdf  popular 
by  the  facility  vrith  which  he  adopted  the  Spaitaa 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tisa- 

E hemes  (Thuc  viiL  6, &c.);  but  the  machinations  of 
is  enemy  Agii  [Aois  II.]  induced  him  to  abandra 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tisaaphemes 
(&  a  412),  whose  fiivour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  interoonrae.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphemes  fimm  hia  Spartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemj  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos, 
offering  to  bring  over  Tisaaphemes  to  an  allianee 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  tliose  political  movements  were  set  on 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (b.c.  411)inthe 
establishmennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  he  could  not  pecfonn 
his  promises  with  respect  to  TLssaphemea,  and 
consdous  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldien 
in  the  armament  at  Samos,  headed  by  Thrasybohis 
and  Thrasyllus,  dechired  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Aldbiadei 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  finom 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  oommfwing  a 
dvil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  aasistasce. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cyzicas,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantinm.  In 
B.  c.  4079  1^0  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasnu  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  ses, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  aJl  the  land  and  sea  foroeSp 
rDiod.  xiii.  69;  Plut  Ale  33;  Xen.  HelL  l4 
§  1 3 — ^20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  oondnctr 
ing  the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrapted  since  the  occupation  of  Deodeiik 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Androi 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  hii 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  hand^  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  oommand. 
(b.  c.  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortiy  after  the  victory  at  Abvdoa,  Aki- 
biadcs  paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphemes,  who  had  a^ 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Helle^rant,  but 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sardis.  Afier  a 
month^s  imprisonment,  however,  he  sneoeeded  in 
making  his  escape.    (Xen.  HeUat,  L  1.  §  9.) 
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to  hii  fortified  domain  at  Binntfae  in  the  Thiacian 
Chenoneana.  He  cdlected  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
and  made  war  on  the  neighbonrinff  Thnunan 
tribea,  by  which  means  he  conaideiBbly  enriched 
himself^  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neighbouiv 
ing  Greek  dties.  Before  the  &tal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami  (b.  c.  405),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generak.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  Upon  this  he  took 
refbge  with  Phamabaxus,  and  was  abont  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artaxerxea,  when  one  night 
his  house  was  sorronnded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand, 
but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,  (b.  c.  404.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodoms  and  Ephoms  (Diod.  xiy.  11) 
the  aawMsins  were  emissaries  of  Phamabaxus,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jeaJousy 
of  Akibiades,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  is  more  probable  Uiat  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutarch)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alci- 
biades  had  seduced.  His  corpse  was  taken  up 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athenaeus 
(xiiL  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
fices in  his  honour.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Hipparete,  named  Aldbiades,  who  nerer  distin- 
guished himseli  It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  qieech  Ilcpl  rw  Z/t^yws.  Two  of 
Lysiaa^s  speeches  (xiv.  and  xr.)  are  directed 
against  him.  The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
him  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Pint.  Aldb,  and  Nieku;  Thucyd.  lib.  t. — viil ; 
Xenophon,  HeUen,  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoe.  m  AJab,  and 
de  MyHer, ;  Isocr.  De  Bigia;  Nepos,  Aldb,;  Diod. 
xiL  7&— 84,  xiiL  2—5,  37—41,  46,  46,  49—51, 
64—73 ;  Athen.  l  p.  3,  ir.  p.  184,  t.  pp.  215, 216, 
LK.  p.  407,  xL  p.  506,  zii  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  674,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  (*AX«««i8tr5),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  B.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeana,  but  was  ungrateftd  enough  to  go  as  am- 
bassador fimm  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Philopoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii  4, 
11,  12,  xxir.  4 ;  Lir.  xxxix.  36.) 

ALCI'DAMAS  ('AAjcidcvws),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (QuintiL  iiL  l.§  10,  with  Spalding^s  cote.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Goxgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  b.  a  432  and  411.  Here  be 
gare  instructions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
cia  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  works  of  Alcidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  thia  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle {RkeL  iii  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extzaTagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phnaefly  and  by  Dionysius  (Us  Isaeo^  19),  who 
eaDa  his  style  Tolgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tsetx.  Ckil. 
xL  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
pefimial  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
cnee  from  the  fiict,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
practice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
▼ering  them,  is  uncertain. 

The  ancients  mention  seTeral  works  of  Alcida- 
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mas,  such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  Ufe^  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  (Tatsc  i. 
48) ;  a  shew-speech,  called  A^f  Mt<r<nivuue6s 
(Aiistot.  JRket.  L  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  t.  V,  *AXKtSdfias)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
Tix.  one  on  rhetoric  (Wx*^  ^^opunj*  PluUDemottk 
5),  and  another  called  Kiyos  ^wrut^s  (Diog.  Laert. 
TiiL  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost  Tsetses 
{ChiL  xi.  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  name.  1.  '08Mr<rti)f, 
^  fcord  XldKofi-fHovt  vftoiovlas,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accuse  Palamedea  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
vcpl  (ro^urrwr,  in  which  uie  author  sets  forth  the 
adyantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  fiiuhs  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fiiult  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition u  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidimias  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  in  Reiske^ 
Oraiores  Oraed,  voL  viii.  p.  64,  &c. ;  and  in 
Bekker*8  Or(Uore$  AttiiS  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.] 

A'LCIDAS  (*AAfc(8at),  was  appointed,  &  a 
428,  commander  of  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephesus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  fiu  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc.  iil  16,  26 — 33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyra,  b.  c.  427 ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyraeans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  uid  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69 — 81.)  In  B.  c.  426,  ho  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace* 
daemonians  at  Heradeia,  near  Thennopylae.  (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  (*AXjci3M),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alddice  died  early,  and  Salmoneus 
afterwards  manned  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  {H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxii^us,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olympia. 
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Dioxippiu  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Aelian,  F.  H,  x.  22 ;  Diod.  xnl  100 ; 
Athen.  ti.  p.  251,  a.)  Aldmachus  therefore  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  same  time-  [G.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MEDE  (*AKkim4^),  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacos  and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  ( Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  loo,  and  ad  L  2300 
She  married  AeBon,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jason  (Ov.  Heroid,  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  13  and  14),  who,  however,  ia  called  by  others 
a  son  of  Polymede^  Arne,  or  Scaiphe.  (ApoUod.  i. 
9.  §  8 ;  comp.  Aeson,  Jason.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON  (^AXxifi^wv),  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Aldme- 
don  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  son,  Aechmsr 
goras,  whom  Aldmedon  exposed,  but  Heracles 
saved.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Aechmagoras.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  in&nt  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  wiUi  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  MeL  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 

comp.  ACOBTBS.) 

3.  A  son  of  Laerceus,  and  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patrodus.  (Horn.  IL 
xvL  197,  xvii.  475,  &c)  LL.  S.] 

ALCl'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  (Edog,  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCrMENES  ('hXKiiUirns),  1.  A  son  of 
Glaucus,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellerophon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  Bellerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  many  Glance,  his 
sons  Aldmenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  54, 
55.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MENES  (*AAici/t^yT;s),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
¥jo\vi*JSwrai  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Megara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
Hid,  CriL  Comicorum  Qraeo,  p.  481 ;  Suid.  s,  v, 
*A\KifxiinfS  and  *AAjc^.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  ("AAici^s),  also  called  Jacimus,  or 
Joachim  (*Ic(icci^t),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  b.  c.  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  anny.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(b.  c.  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (JosepL  Ant,  Jud,  xii. 
9.  §  7 ;  1  Macoab,  viL  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  CAAKifios),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Alcimns  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii  9)  ascribes  a  work  vfios  *Afi6y- 
ray.    Athenaeus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Alcimus,  who  iqtpears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 
are  refened  to  under  the  names  of  *Ira\ini  sod 
lUic^ucd,  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined.  (Atheo. 
X.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVI'TUS)  ALEl-HIUS,  the 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wemsdorf  has  shewn  (Poel  LaL  Min.  vd 
vi  p.  26,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Aldrnm, 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spduo 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apolliosiis, 
{EpisL  viii.  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausonins.  {Prc/m. 
Burd^aL  ii^  His  date  is  determined  by  Hien>- 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that  Aldmus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  A.D.-360. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  **Anthokgis 
Latina,*^  ep.  254 — ^260,  and  by  Wemsdorf  vol  vi. 
p.  194,  &C. 

ALCI'NOUS  CAAicfvooj).  1.  A  son  of  Nao- 
sithous,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  name  » 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  siill 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseoa.  Is 
the  former  Alcinous  is  represented  as  living  vitb 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  came  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,^  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Arp- 
nauts,  likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  Aid' 
nous  declared  that  if  she  was  stiU  a  maidea  ^ 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  woidd  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out their  princess,  and  the  Argonauts  contJaued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  ieoeiT«d 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Oiph.  Aryan,  1288,  &c  ;  ApoUod. 
i  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  is 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  island  of 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  cme  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  (Od,  vi  12,  &c,  62,  &c.)  The 
description  of  hu  palace  and  his  dominions,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enia- 
tainments  given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  book  vi 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  its  most  charming  paits. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab,  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  hu  fiither  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled  Ics- 
rion  and  Tyndareus  from  Lacedaemon,  but  was 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

A'LCINOUS  CAXicUus),  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entiUed  'Evtrofol  rAv  UhJerwos  Zvyftdrmtf^  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syUo- 
gism  (c.  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
c|cir  and  cfcpycioi  (c.  2.  8),  are  attributed  to 
Plato ;  as  weU  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,     It 
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was  impoaible  from  the  writiDgB  of  Plato  to  get  a 
syston  complete  in  its  parts,  and  hence  the  temp- 
tation of  laXer  writers,  who  sought  for  srstem,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aiistotle,  without  perceiving  the 
inconnstency  of  the  onion,  while  eTerythiog  which 
suited  their  piirpoae  was  fiearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  their  own  sect.  In  the  treatise  of 
Aldnons,  however,  there  are  still  traces  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  his 
own  philosophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
its  animating  son]  to  be  etemaL  This  soul  of  the 
universe  (i^  in/x^  rav  K6(rfiav)  was  not  created  by 
Ood,  bat,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
tamed  towards  himself,  '^that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c.  1 4)  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind.**  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  Ood 
and  man.  The  ti4at  proceeded  immediately  fit>m 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
our  intellect ;  the  **form**  of  matter,  the  types  of 
sensible  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c.  9.)  He  di£fered  from  the  earlwr  Platonists  in 
con&nii^  the  tUat  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
unworthy  notion  that  Ood  could  conceive  an  tHia 
of  things  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
cv  porticalaia,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  tS^oi,  as  he  distinguished 
than  from  the  <X^  foims  of  things,  which  he  al- 
lowed were  inseparable :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  self-existence  of  matter.  Ood,  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  iJUtUf  could  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
is  but  a  fiaint  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tions and  analogies :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
our  power  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
are  a  series  of  beings  {jkdftopts)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
course with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
various  transmigrations,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  dasses  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
purified  and  rendered  acceptable  to  Ood.  It  wiU 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  the 
east,  and  perhaps  derived  firam  a  study. of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  (Ritter,  G^sdUdUe  der  PkUo- 
9opkit^  iv.  p.  249.) 

Alcinous  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Balbi,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Apuleiua,  1469,  foL  The  Oreek  text  was  printed 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apnleius,  15*21,  8vo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1667. 
The  best  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  Svo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- 
Donnous,  Paris,  1800,  8vo.,  and  into  English  by 
Stanley  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  [B.  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  {^KKK^>pmvy,  a  Oreek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Oreek  epistolo- 
giaphers.  Respecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  possess  no  direct  information  whatr 
ever.  Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croie  and 
J.  C.  Wol^  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Bergler, 
and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
that  is,  between  a-d.  170  and  350,  while  others 
again  assign  to  him  a  date  even  eariier  than  the 
time  of  Ludan.  The  only  circumstance  that 
su^ests  anything  respecting  his  age  is  the  foct, 
that  among  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus  there  are 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Ludan  and  Alciphron ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  gniltv  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  info- 
renoe  which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  fiilse,  that  Aldphron  imitated 
LudaiL 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Aldphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  dflinfatf  the  characters  of  certain  cUisses  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  fiuniliar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Aldphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasitps,  and  hetaene  or 
Athenian  courtezans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  fomiliar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athena,  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  its  vidnity ;  and  the  time,  whei^ 
ever  it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Oreat  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  prindpal  source  firom  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  req>ecting  the  cbaracten  and 
mannen  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letten  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Aldphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Oreek.  Beigler  has  truly  remarked, 
tiiat  Aldphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me- 
nander  as  Ludan  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Aldphron  *s  letten  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Oreek  Epistologmphers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letten  which,  in  more  modem  editions,  form 
the  firat  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letten  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Beigler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715, 8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  lAtin  trandation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler^s  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzifc,  1 798,  2  vols,  8vo., 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letten 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  (*AAicfinn|).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agnuilos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Aresi  (Pans, 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  didionoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astraeus,  unwittingly.  When  Astraeus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Astrae- 
us, but  was  afterwards  called  Caicus.  (Plut  De 
Fhn,  21.) 

Other  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Aponod.iil  15.  §8;  Diod.iT.  16;  EoBtath.  oi /Tom. 
p.  776 ;  Horn.  Od,  iv.  124.  [Alcyonidx&]  [L.S.] 

ALCIS  ('AXicif),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
Bumame  of  Athena,  under  which  the  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Li  v.  zliL  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharndi,  an  ancient 
German  trihe.  (Tacit  Oerm,  43.)  Grimm  (Deut- 
iche  Mythol,  p.  39)  considers  Alcis  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alx,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacied  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  iXtros,  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  Apollodorus,  iL  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCrSTHEN£,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.     [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCITHOE.     [Alcathob.1 

A'LCITHUS  CAAici6os),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  b.  c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  AnaoLeteria  (see  DieL  (^ 
Ant  i.  V.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviil  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  CAAic/ialftrv),  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia,  which  she  received  firom  Polyneices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Hom.  Od,  xv.  247, 
&c.)    But  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fhb, 
73.)     When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.     He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  ihe  desire  of  nis  fiither.     But  she, 
who  had  now  received  firom  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Polvneices,  the  peplns  of  Harmonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  son  of  Eteocles.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2,  &c. ; 
comp.   Diod.  iv.   66.)    When,  after  the  fiill  of 
Thebes,  he  leamt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.    For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  O'icleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegeus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
■iboea  (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.     But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar^ 
city,  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.   According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.    Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (iL  102  ;  comp.  Plat  De  Earil,  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oiacle  conmianded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.    Apol- 
lodorus agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmaeon^s  wanderings  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrhoe  in  marriage.     Calirrhoe  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Hs^ 
monia,  and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi, 
in  order  to  be  fineed  firom  his  madness.  I^iegeos 
complied  with  his  request,  bat  when  he  beard  tfast 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  tent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §6) 
I  or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viiL  24.  §  4),  Temenns 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  AlcmaeoD  bj 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigatioo 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Pans.  IL  ec  ;  Ov.  MtL 
iz.  407,  &C.) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  famished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poens 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  ApoDo- 
dorus  (iiL  7.  §  7)^  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
**  Alcmaeon,**  stated  that  after  the  Mi  of  Thebes 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  oi  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  l»aght 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66 ;  Pans.  viL  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  ahar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (Pyth,  viii.  80,  &c),  irho 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  goardian  of  hb 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  fismec  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  tm- 
rounded  with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses^  (Paok 
viiL  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phiaraus and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoyed  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  a 
matricide.  (Pans.  L  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  cheat  of  Cypse- 
lua.  (x.  10.  §  2,  V.  17.  §  4.)  [U  &! 

ALCMAEON  (AAxfiaW),  son  of  the  Megades 
who  was  guilty  of  sacril^  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  vnis  inrited  by  Croesos  to  Sardis 
in  consequence  oi  the  serrioes  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesos  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  si 
his  word,  by  putting  oa  a  most  capacioua  drest, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stufied  with  gold,  and  then  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  690  b.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmaeonidae.    (Herod.  vL  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chuiot- 
raoes,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  priae  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod,  ^a;  Isocrates, 
d4  BigU^  c.  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  infiirmed  by 
Plutarch  (SoUm^  c.  1 1 ),  that  he  conmuwded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhaean  war,  which  began 
&  c.  600.  [P.  S.] 

ALCMAEON  CAAkamW),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Gnecia.  His  fiEitber'is 
name  was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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in  the  latter  balf  of  the  sixth  century  befSore  Christ 
(Diog.  Laert.  -viiL  83b)  Nothing  more  ii  known  of  the 
eventa  of  hia  life.    His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
diKoyery  has  been  noticed  in  the  DkL  (^  AtA,  p. 
756,  a ;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  deriTed  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals or  of  hmnaa  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.      Chaldidius,  on 
whose  anthority  the  &ct  rests,  merely  says  (Cbm- 
futmi.  M  PlaL  ^^Ttmr  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  •'qui 
primus  exsectioiiem  aggredi  est  ausus,**  and  die 
word  tataedio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.     He  is  said  also  (Diog.  Laert  ^c;   Cle- 
man  Alexandr.  Stroau  L  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who   wrote   on   natural  philosophy 
(^MTUD^y  A^Tor),  and  to  have  invented  fiibles  yfar 
InUas,  had.  Orig,  i.  39).      He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nodiing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  {Edog,  Pi^),  Pin- 
tardi  {De  Phgt.  Pkilos.  DeeT,\9Sid  Galen.  {HiMtor. 
PkSamipk.)    A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage^s  Notes  to  Dio- 
genes LaertiuB,  viiL  83,  p.  387 ;  Le  Clan:,  HisL  de 
la  Med.;  Alfena  Ciacconius  <^  Fabric  BibUotk, 
Graee.  voL  xiiL  p.  48,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  HitL  de 
la  Mid.  voL  i  pu  239;  C.  O.  Kiihn,  De  PhUotopk. 
ante  Hippoer.  Medidmae  Cutior,  Lips.  1781,  4to^ 
reprinted  in  Ackermann^s  Opute.  ad  Hi$tor,  Medic 
PeiHaentia,  Norimb.  1797,  8vo.,  and  in  Kuhn's 
Opuwc  Aead.  Med.  ei  PkUol,  Lips.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  IsenMe,  Getek,  der  Median.       [W.  A  G.] 
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Although  Aknaeon  is  termed  a  papU  of  Pytha- 
gorss,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  sappoiititiotts  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandis,  Cfeedtiekie 
der  Philoeopiie,  voL  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Meto- 
pkjft.  A.  5)  mentions  him  as  neariy  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
aroix*M  of  oppoeites,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  diffisr- 
ence.  Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist  de  Antma^  L  2,  p. 
405 ;  Cic.  <is  NaL  Dear.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  suppmed  to 
arise  from  its  sh^ie,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
rehite  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
(Biandis,  vol.  i  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEC/NIDAE  (AAiquai«rdcu),  a  noble 
femily  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 100  to  400  b.  c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  femily. 


lO.Akibiadea.  His  pa- 
rentage is  unknown, 
but  he  waa  said  to  be 
an  Alcmaeonid  on 
the&ther'baid&tDe- 
mMih.viMid.  p.  561.) 


1.  Alcmaeon,  founder  of  the  femily,  1100  b.  c. 

2.  (Meflades),  6th  perpetual  archon. 

3.  (Alonaeon),  hst  perpetual  arehon.  (&  c.  755 — 758.) 

4.  Hogades,  aichon  in  b.  c.  612. 

I 

5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  n.  a  (See  Alcmabon.) 

I 

6.  Mogades,  the  opponentr^Agariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenea^ 
of  Peisistiatus. |      tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

7.  Cleistheoes,  (the  re-        8.  Hippoeratea.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ;       9.  Coe^rra,  mar. 
former.   SeeCLBis-  SchoL  Pi$ul.  PyUu  vii.  17.)         to  Peisistratua. 

THBNB8.)  I 

I 


sisdic 


I 


11.  Megades,  victor  12.  Megadea. 

in  ^e  Pythian  (Herod,  vi. 

games.      (Pind.  131.) 
Pyth.  viL  15.) 


I 


I 


.1    ^ 


13.  Agaristc^Xanthippus. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131;Plut 
Pane.  3.) 


1 4.  Ajoochusb  1 5.  Cleinias 
Plat.  Ew-  commanded 
fJofd.  p.     a  trireme  at 
^5.)         Artemisinm 
BX.480;feli 
at  Coroneia 
B.    c.   442. 
(Herod,  viii 
17 ;      Plut 
Alcl.) 


16.DeinomachenFHipponicus,17.EuryptoIemus.  18.Perides,  19.Aripl 


(Plut  Ale 
1.) 


^.Ariphron* 


commanded     (Plut  CEm.  4.)      (the  great      (Plut^^ 


at  Tanagra 
B.  a  246. 

(Thuciil91.) 

He  is  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 

Alcmaeonid. 

Hjpponicus. 


states- 
man. Pb- 

BXCLBS.) 


1;  Phit 
Protag,  pw 
320.) 
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III                                                                 1 

20.Alci-21.Ce1iniaL  22.Alcibiadef,  23.c!leiniaB.  24.Callia8.  25. IsodioesCimoiL  26.PuaIiift. 
biadea.      (Xenoph.      (the  great        (Plat        (The  rich       (Plut                     (Plat.il/0- 
(Xenoph.      Contiv,        general.          Protag.      Callias.)       Ciiim.4.)                  non^  94; 
HeUen.l       iv.  12.)        Alcibi-           p.  320.)                                                         Protag.^. 
2.  §13.)                            ADE8.)                                                                                   315;  Plut. 

Per.  37.) 
28.  Alcibiades. 

1 

27.XaD- 

thipiK& 

(Alcibiadss.) 

The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  Nblkidab.  The  Neleidae  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  bj  the  Dorians,  about  1 100 
B.  c,  and  went  to  Athena,  where  Melanthua,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Cunily  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  firom  the  &mily  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids  on  the  mother^s  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  upon  the  &mily  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c.  612.)  [Cimon  Mboaclks.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
manded, and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocis,  probably  about  596  or  595  b.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc- 
maeon], and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyou,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycuigus,  they  eflfected 
their  return ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had 
seized  the  government  (b.  c  559.)  [  Peisistratus.] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  M^jacles  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistratus,  and  assisted  in  his  restorar 
tion  to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
aiT>8e  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  ike  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  atr 
tempt  to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippias.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  b.  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphlc- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peisistratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  the  fire.    The  oracle,  besides,  fih- 


voured  them  thenceforth;  and  whenever  it  was 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  giTt 
Athens  freedom ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  restored  fiunilj 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  betwem 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisistratids.  Cleisthenes, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  Ut- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  AUieits. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  femily  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod, 
vl  121-131 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  vii., and  Bockh's  notes; 
Clinton's  Fasti,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.j 

ALCMAN  (*AAKAu£y),  called  by  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  ('AAxfuiIwr),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydisn 
of  Sardis.  His  father's  name  was  Damas  or  Tita- 
rus.  He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dently when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emancipated  him ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet  (Suidaa,  s.  v.;  Herachd. 
Pont  PoUL  p.  206 ;  Veil  Pat  L  18 ;  Alcman,  fc. 
11,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolus, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  Thess.,  in  Jacobus  AmihoL 
Graec  I  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii,  p.  110, 
No.  56 ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  and 
Suidas  (/.  c.)  caUs  him  a  Laconian  of  Mesaoa, 
which  may  mean,  however^  that  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman's  fiither  was  brought  fix>m  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  bom  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebioss  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventii  Olympiad,  (n.  a  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  icing  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  b.  c.,  with  Leschet, 
the  author  of  the  "Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Ter- 
pander,  during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets ; 
he  was  older  than  Stesichorus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  dr- 
cumstances,  and  from  the  facX  which  we  learn 
from  himself  (/V.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  nourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  b.  c.  (Clinton,  FasL 
L  pp.  189,  191,  365 ;  Hermann,  Antiq.  Laoon,  pp. 
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76,  77.)  He  it  nid  to  \aere  died,  like  SoDa,  of 
the  morbu  pediemlarm.  (Aristot  BiiL  Anim,  t. 
31  or  25 ;  Pint  SmOm,  36 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  33. 
§39.) 

The  period  during  which   moet  of  Alcman^ 
poems  were  composed,  wu  that  which  followed 
the  oonchudon  of  the  wcoad  MeMenian  war.   Dur- 
ing this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  that  taste  for  the  spiritnal  enjoyments  of 
poetiy,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  their  attention  was  absofbed  in  war.    In 
this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was  imme- 
diately jMeeeded  by  Teipander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  b.  c.,  had  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  AeoJian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
the  choral  fonn  in  which  die  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic    In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
provements in  music     [TKRPANDaiu]       Hence 
arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
younger  contemporsry,  Alcman,  which  presented 
the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.    But 
Alcman  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  hiimidf  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  riiythm, 
some  of  whSch  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  AIcman*s  poetiy  was  erotic 
In  foct,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  dT  erotic  poetry.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  600 ;  Suidas,  «.  o.)  From  his  poems  of  this 
class,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
fioentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  sweet  ^ 
and  **  pleasant"  (yKmcds^  xf**^^  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Par- 
iJkenia,  whidi  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems, 
mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
various,  sometimes  indeed  erotic,  but  often  reli- 
paiu.  Alcman^s  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
the  gods,  Paeans,  Prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 
sophical pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war-songs,  or  marches, 
which  were  called  ifuSem/lpta ;  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  n^lected  a  kind  o! 
compontion  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  aaid  by 
Suidas  to  have  been  die  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hezameten.  This  state- 
ment is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  preceded  by  Archflochus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  several  oUiers  of  his  peculiar 
metres:  others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  anar 
paestic,  trochaic  and  iambic,  as  well  as  Unes  com- 
posed of  di£Eerent  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
anapaestic  The  Cretic  hexameter  was  named 
Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Akman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
tines  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
strophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres.    From  their 
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chonl  chaiacter  we  might  conchide  that  they  some- 
times  had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  Oust),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epode  foUowing  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  his 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  femiliar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Akmaa 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofr  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (n.  c  665,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii  m%  and  the  ascertained  fivt,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  firagments  iriiidi 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  &r  he  de- 
served his  reputation ;  but  some  of  them  dispby  a 
true  poetical  spirit 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragmoits  of  which  are  included  in  ^e  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius 
UrsinusL  The  btest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Oiessen,  1815.  [P.  S.] 

ALCME'NE  ('AAxMiH),  a  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon,  king  of  Measene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidioe 
(SchoL  ad  Find,  OL  vii.  49;  Plut  TVs.  7),  or 
Eurydioe.  (Died.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Asius  repre- 
sented Akmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiareus  and 
Eriphyle.  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  ApoUodoms  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  nnin- 
tentionaOy,  killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  thers- 
upon  expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  thist  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  inrited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  di^ise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  war  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  6 — 8 ;  Ov.  Amor,  L 
13.  45;  Died.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fa6.29;  Lucian, 
Dialog.  Dbot.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surfoised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphides  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  deUyed  the  birth  of  Herades  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  bom  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself.  (Horn.  IL  xix.  95,  £c ; 
Ov.  Met  ix.  273,  &c ;  Diod.  L  c)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,asonofZeus,atOcaleiainBoeotia.  (Apollod. 
ii  4.  §  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
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and  when  Hyllus  had  cat  off  the  head  of  Euiyi- 
theiu,  Alcmene  fiatiafied  her  revenge  by  pickuig 
the  ejes  oat  of  the  head.  (ApoU^.  ii.  8.  §  1.) 
The  aocoontB  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
According  to  PauBanias  (i.  41.  §  1),  she  died  in 
Hegaria,  on  her  way  from  Aigos  to  Thebes,  and 
as  the  sons  of  Heracles  disagreed  as  to  whether 
she  was  to  be  carried  to  Aigos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  boned  in  the  place  where  she  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oiade.  According  to  Plutarch, 
{De  Gen,  Socr.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhada- 
manthys  were  at  Haliartos  in  Boeotia,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesilaus,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing her  remains  to  Sparta.  According  to  Phere- 
cydes  (Cap,  Anton,  Lib,  33),  she  lived  with  her 
sons,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheos,  at  Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  her,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Hezaclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot  When,  on  opening  Uie  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  4.)  At  Athena,  too, 
she  waa  wonhipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Hendes.  {Cyno§aiye$f 
Paua.  L  19.  §  8.)  She  waa  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Paua.  v.  18.  §  1),  and  epic  aa  well  aa 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  uae  of  her  atory,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  ia  now  extant  (Hea.  Scut.  Here, 
init ;  Paua.  v.  17.  §  4, 18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  CAA««y).  l.AsonofHip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  f&ther  and  brothers,  by 
Herades,  and  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  173;  Pans.  iiL  14.  §  7, 
15.  §  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
fitther  of  Phalems  the  Argonaut  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  97 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Valerius  Fkccus  (i.  399, 
&C.)  represents  him  aa  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Vixgil 
(Edog,  V.  11)  mentions  an  Aloon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  ahnost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  aacribea 
to  Alcon,  the  aon  of  Erechtheua. 

Two  other  personagea  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (dls  NaL  Deor,  iii.  21),  and  in  Hyginua. 
(Fo6. 173.)  [L.S.] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  {wbnerum  m&dieui)  at  Rctio 
in  the  reign  of  Claadiaa,  a.  d.  41-54,  who  ia  said 
by  Pliny  {H.  N,  zxix.  8)  to  have  been  baniahed 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces :  H,S,  oetUiet  cent,  mill,  (about  78,1252.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Albucius  and  Arruntius),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  tiie  text  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Ep^,  xL  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H,N. 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  auUior  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god*s  endurance  of  labour.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ONE  or   HALCY'ONE    {*A?<Kv6yn), 


ALEA. 

1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atba  and  Pleiotie,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aethusa,  Hyriena  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §1;  Hygin.  I*ra^. 
Fab,  p.  11,  ed.  Staveren ;  Ov.  HeroitL  xix.  133.) 
To  these  children  Pausaniaa  (iL  30.  §  7)  adds  twv 
othera,  Hyperes  and  Anthaa. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolua  and  Enarete  or  Aeg;iak. 
She  waa  married  to  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happy  with 
him,  that  they  were  preaumptuous  enoug:h  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeas  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birds,  dXiniwr  and  r^. 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  3,  &C. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hyginns 
relates  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  fobled,  that  during  the  aeren 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  ahorteat  day  of 
^e  year,  while  the  bird  dKicv^v  waa  fareeding, 
there  alwaya  prevailed  calma  at  aea.  An  embel- 
liahed  form  of  the  aame  atory  is  given  by  Ovid. 
(Met  xi  410,  &c ;  comp.  Viig.  Gemy.  i.  399.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Geopatra,  the  wife  of  Mdea- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  beiqg 
kiUed  by  ApoUo.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  562 ;  Eostatb. 
ad  Hom,  p.  776 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)       [L.  &] 

ALCY'ONEUS  CAAicwovftf j).  l.Agian^who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heracles  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
QerjotL.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  twdve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Heiades 
wiu  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himadf 
warded  off  the  atone  with  hia  dub  and  slew  Aky- 
onena.  The  block,  with  which  ike  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Heraclea,  waa  bdcwb  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Newu 
iv.  44,  with  the  SchoL)  In  another  passage  (/rfL 
vi  45,  &C.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoneus  a  Thiadaa 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  the 
Phlegiaean  plaina. 

2.  One  of  the  gianta.  [Gioantbs.]    [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('AXKvoy^cf),  the  daughtm 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  fother^ 
death,  they  threw  themsdvea  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  ars 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Methone,  Aldppe,  Pallene, 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  776 ; 
Suidaa,  «.  v,  *AAicvoy{8<s.)  [ll  S.] 

A'LEA  (*Ak4a\  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantineia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paua.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  §  3,  iL  17.  §  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  was 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleos, 
the  son  of  Apheidaa,  from  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  b.  c.  894,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopas,  which  in  size  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  otiier  temples  in  Pdopon- 
nesus,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  made  by  Endoeua  all  of  ivory, 
was  suhsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustas  to 
adorn  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paua.  viiL  45.  §  4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  waa  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  namea  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  saved 
themsdvea  by  seeking  refuge  in  it.  (Pans.  iii.  5. 
§  6,  iL  17.  §  7,  iiL  7.  §  b7)  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  alwaya  a  maiden,  who 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
I  puberty.  (Paua.  viiL  47.  §  2.)  Re^>e€ting  the 
\  architecture  and  the  aculptures  of  thia  temple,  see 
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Meyer,  GeteL  der  btUaid,  KUnste^  ii  p.  99,  Ae. 
On  thfi  road  from  Sparta  to  Therapne  there  was 
likewise  a  statae  of  Athena  Alea.  (Paiu.  ilL  19. 
§  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEBION.    [AunoN.] 

ALECTO.    [FuEiAB.] 

ALECTOR  {'AiUicrmp).  1.  The  &ther  of 
Leitos,  the  Aigraiant  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
laer  (IL  zrii.  602)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

2.  A  son  of  Anazagoias  and  &ther  of  Iphis, 
kingof  Aigos.  He  was  consulted  by  Polyneices 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Amphiaraos  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebea.  (Apollod.  iu.  6.  §  2 ;  Pans.  u.  18.  §  4) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  (Od,  it.  10 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  303 
and  159a)  [L.  S.] 

ALE^ON,  ALEMCyNIDES.  [Mtscxlus.] 

ALETES  CAXi^X  a  son  of  Hippotes  and  a 
descendant  of  Hendes  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is 
sud  to  have  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
have  expelled  the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclids. 
His  fiunily,  sometimes  called  the  AleUdae,  main- 
tained themselves  at  Coxinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Bacchis.  (Pans.  iL  4.  §  3,  t.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  389;  Callim.  Fmgm.  103;  Pind.  OL  xiiL  17.) 
Velleins  Patercolos  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Hoadee  in  the  sixth  d^ree.  He  received  an 
oiade,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
dnring  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  knig 
should  remain  uninjured.  Thu  orade  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  hia  conntiy.  (Conon,  NarraL  26.)  [CoDRuai] 

Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iii  10.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  122,  and  in 
Viig.  Aea.  L  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

ALEUAS  and  ALEU'ADAE  (^AMdat  and 
AAeiMf3ai).  Aleoas  is  the  ancestoriiu  hero  of  the 
Thesaalian,  or,  more  particnlariy,  of  the  Tiarissatwn 
femily  of  the  Aleoadae.  (Pind  Pyth.  z.  8,  with 
the  SchoL)  The  Alenadae  were  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  among  all  the  &milies  of  Thessaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (viL  6)  calls  its  memben  iScur** 
Accf.  (Comp.  Died.  xt.  61,  xvi.  14.)  The  first 
Aleoaa,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Ilv^f,  that  is, 
the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagus,  see  DkL  t/Ant  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Herades  through  Thessalus, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas,  s.  «. 
*AAcwfil«;  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  OlyrUh.  L;  Schol 
ad  ApcUoM.  Bkod.  iii  1090 ;  VeOeL  L  3.)  Plutareh 
(de  Am.  FraL  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 
his  fatSoKt  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
dmncto';  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
Delphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  &t  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  Jl  proba- 
bHity  the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 
mon  (a!p,AtL  Anxau  viiL  11),  was  bdoved  by  a 
dragon.  According  to  Aristotle  {p^  Harpocrai. 
«.  V.  Trrpoffx^)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  Utest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 
Buttmann  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 
the  so-called  return  of  the  Heradids  and  the  age  of 
Peisistratas.  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Peiaistzatus  the  fimiily  of  the  Alenadae  appears  to 
have  become  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Aleu- 
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adae  and  the  Soopadae,  called  af^  Scopas,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.  /Ms,  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  mun  branch,  the  Alenadae,  remain- 
ed at  Tisrissa.  The  influence  of  the  fiunilies,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (/ScuriActs)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  vil  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Enrylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  b.c.  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [EuRTLOCHua.]  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syris  (Schol  ad  TheoenL  xvL  34V,  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/Aw,  225),  tnat  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thr»* 
sydaeus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod.  viL  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  tnuton  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuaidae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72 ;  Paus. 
iiL  7.  §  8.)  This  fiu:t  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  b.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Echecmtides,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc.  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
pilbably  by  a  fiiction  of  his  own  fimiily,  who 
wished  to  exdude  him  firom  the  dignity  of  fituriKt^s 
(ue.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  thanselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.  Anab,  L  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thesaalian  fiunily,  the  dynasto  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shodc 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  B.a 
375,  Jason  of  Pherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  Hdlen.  il  3.  §  4 ;  Died.  xiv.  82,  xv.  60.) 
When  the  dynasto  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  Old  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Died.  XV.  61^  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himselfl  Afterwards, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  the  dynaste  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyranto  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  fireedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  fiuthful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  suffidently  attested.  (Dem. 
ds  Cbr.  p.  241 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpiui,/.&) 
Among  the  tetrsrehis  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daeus  (Theopomp.  ap.  Aiken,  vL  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Pint  De 
TranquiL  13 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi  p.  530.)  The  fii- 
mily  now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  the  hut 
certain  trace  of  an  Aleuad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of 
Antigonus.  (Plut.  Demetr,  29.)  Whether  the 
sculptors  Aleuas,  mentioned  by  PUny  (H.  N,  xxxir. 
8),  and  Scopas  of  Paros,  were  in  any  way  con- 
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nected  with  ^e  Alenadae,  cannot  be 
See  Boeckh'S  Commentary  on  PimL  Pylk,  x.; 
Schneider,  on  Arittot,  PoliL  v.  5, 9;  bnt  more  parti- 
cularly Buttmann,  Von  dem  Gtachledii  der  Aleuadat^ 
in  his  MyUioL  ii.  p.  246,  &c^  who  has  made  out  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aleoadae. 


Aleuas  n6^s. 
King,  or  Taour,  op  Thbssalt. 

Mother  Archedice. 


01    40.  Echecratides. 
^     45. 


fi 


50. 
„     55. 


Euiylochus. 


Scopas  I. 


70. 


Echecratides. 

wife  Dyseris. 

Antiochns,  Tagus. 


Sunus. 


Aleuas  II. 


/ N 

Creon.  Diactoridea. 


Scopas  II. 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thruydaeus. 


80. 
85. 
90. 
95. 

100. 
105. 
110. 
115. 


OresteSb 


Medius. 


Medius. 


Euiylochus. 


Arifttippus. 


Scopas  III.,  Tagus. 


Helhinocntes. 
Eurylochus.    Eudicus.     Simus.    Thrasydaeus. 


[L.S.] 


ALEUAS,  an  artist  who  was  fiunous  for  his 
statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiy.  8.  s. 
19,26.)  [C.  P.  M^ 

A'LEUS  (*AX«^5),  a  son  of  Apheidas,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  yiii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  &C.;  ApoUod.  iii  9.  §  1.)  [Alba.]   [L.  S.] 

ALEXA'MENUS  ('AXclo^s),  was  general 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  196  (Polyb.  xviiL  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetolians,  in  b.  c.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Lacedaemon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34—36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  fAAe^a^v.Js),  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (»fpl  »oiirrc5v),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Phito.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c;  Diog.  Laert  iii.  48.) 

ALEXANDER.    [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER  C^Xilou^pos),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandres  by  Adrastus  after  his 
flight  from  Aigos.  (Schol.  cui  Find.  Nenu  ix.  30 ; 
comp.  ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^{dy8pos),  a  man  whom 
Mithridates  is  chaiged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  ( Appian,  Z>e  Be/^  3fiMr. 
57.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  f  76,  &c.) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 


ALEXA'NDER  (*AX^{dy9pos),  a  saint  spd 
martyr,  whose  memory  is  (^ebrated  by  the  Romish 
church,  together  with  the  other  mar^rrs  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.  He  was  s 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  pene- 
cution  that  raged  aoainst  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelios. 
(Epist.  EodeM.  Lugdun,  et  Vienn.  apud  Enseb.  HiA 
Ecd.  V.  1 .  p.  1 63.)  He  was  condemned,  together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  heart* 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historisn 
expresses  it)  **  neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  God." 
(Bsovius,  Nomendaior  Sanctorum  Profetskm  Me- 
dicorum ;  Martvrol.  Roman,  ed.  Baron. ;  Acta  Sane- 
torum,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarnanlan,  who  had 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  muck 
into  the  f&vour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  be 
was  admitted  to  bis  most  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  over  the 
Romans,  b.  c  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  18.)  Antiochus 
Mowed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoecepbalse, 
in  wliich  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  kii^r 
who  was  staying  at  Throninm,  on  the  Maliac  gnlL 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  firom  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  died  sod 
was  buried  there,  b.  c.  191.  (xxxvi  20.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  (^AXiia>9fm  A^ 
Tcuof),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Soaigenes,  whoae  calcula- 
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tbiiB  were  vsed  liy  Jnfiw  CaeMr  for  his  oonection 
of  the  year.    He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Saidaa,  «.  v.  *AX^{di^f  AiyeSos ;  Suet  Tib,  57.) 
Two  treatises  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  attri- 
buted to  him  hj  some,  but  are  assigned  by  others 
to  Alexander  Aphrodiaiensis.   I.  On  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  Asulanns, 
Yen.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piecolomini,  1540, 
fol.    II.  A  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics.    The 
Greek  has  nerer  been  published,  bat  there  is  a 
lAtin  Teraion  by  Sepnlreda,  Rom.  1527.     [B.  J.] 
ALEXANDER  AEQUS.   [Alkandir  IV., 
Kino  op  Macxdonia.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAi(ay8pof),  a  son  of  Asm>. 
TDs,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian xa^MunrtScy  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
daring  the  battle  of  Sellaaia  against  Cleomenes  IIL 
of  Sparta,  in  n.  c  222.  (Polyb.  ii.  66,)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Akmili- 
ANua,  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXc^aySppy),  son  of  A'ino- 
PU8,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
Ljncestis,  whence  he  is  usoally  called  Alexander 
Lynoestes.  Justin  (zi  1)  makes  the  singnlar 
mistake  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lyncestas, 
while  in  other  passages  (xi.  7,  xii.  14)  he  uses  tiie 
correct  expression.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Anhabaens  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  hare  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  b.  c.  336.  Alexander 
the  Great  on  his  accession  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  marder,  and  Alexander 
the  Ljnoestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
doned, because  he  was  the  fint  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  as  his  king.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
I  25 ;  Cuitius,  viL  1 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Alexander  not  only  pudoned  him,  but  even  made 
him  his  fiiend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours. 
He  was  first  mtmated  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thnoe,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Thessalian  horse.  In  this  capaci^ 
he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex- 
pedition. In  B.  c.  334,  when  Alezandtf  was 
staying  at  Phaselia,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
Ljncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  king  Darius,  and  that  a  huge  sum  of  money 
wu  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
MYereign.  The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
was  taken  by  Parmenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, and  the  treachery  was  manifest.  Yet 
Alexander,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
daughter  was  mamed  to  the  Lyncestian,  tbonght 
it  advisable  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
merely  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cua- 
tody.  In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
three  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  B.  c. 
330,  when,  Philotaa  having  been  put  to  death  for 
a  limilar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
Alexander  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
and  punished  according  to  his  desert.  King  Alex- 
ander gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
exculpate  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
thada,  in  the  country  of  the  Drangae.  (Curtius, 
t  e.,  snd  viiL  1 ;  Justin,  xii.  14 ;  Diod.  xvii.  32, 80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tsi  II.  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  fianily.  [L.S.] 
ALEXANDER  (*AAi|ay8pof),  an  Astolian, 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
daring  the  Social  war,  in  &  c.  220.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  hb  associates  was  so  uiso> 
lent  and  rapadous,  that  the  inhabitante  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polyb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETCXLUS  CAX^{«^po'  ^ 
A/tmAos),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stiatocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poeta  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  &  v.;  Eudoc.  pu  62 ;  Paua.  ii  22.  §  7; 
SchoL  ad  Horn,  II,  xvi  238.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the' 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with'  Antagoras  and 
Aratus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Ani- 
tas, Pkamomeita  «t  Dumm,  ii  pp.  431,  443,  &c. 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedL  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  tides  and  some  firagmenta  of  three 
pieces :  the  Fisherman  (dAisdf,  Athen.  viL  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenaeus  as  doubtfiil,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  Anecd,  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragmento  are  still  extant  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  170,  xL  p.  496,  XV.  p.  899 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  556, 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  Erat,  4 ;  Tzetz.  ad,  LJ/oophr, 
266;  SchoL  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  iiL  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  'Isfmird  voiiffcora,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeas.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gellius.  fxv.  20.) 

AU  the  fragmenta  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col- 
lects in  '^Alexandri  Aetoli  frsgmenta  coU.  et  ilL 
A.  Capellmann,**  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Welo- 
ker,  Die  CMedi,  TWi^iea,  p.  1263,  &c.;  DUntier, 
Die  Pragm,  der  BpieA.  Poesie  der  Chriecken^  wm 
Alexand.  dem  Orouen^  ^c  p.  7,  &c.         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^(ai/3por),  (ST.,)  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted, Mariyr,  S,  Petri,  ap.  Surium,  voL  vi.  p.  577,) 
A.  D.  312.  He,  **  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,''  (Theodt  HitL  Ecd,  i.  2,)  first  hud  bare 
tiie  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucalis^  St  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  326. 
St  Epiphanius  {adv.  Haeres.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  (/T.  ^.  i  6),  and  Soxomen  (H.E,  i.  1), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
episties  remain ;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bishops^  (See  Theodt 
H,E.l^\  Galhind.  BibL  Pair,  vol  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arins's  depo- 
sition (Socr.  H.  E.  L  6,  and  Galland.  /.&  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  firom  Gehuius  Cyricen. 
{Hist.  Ckm,  Nicaen,  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  Qmeilia,  vol  ii 
p.  801.)     There  remains^  too,  ne  DepoeUion  ^ 
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Arhu  and  kis^  I  e.  BO.  Address  to  the  Prieito  and 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 
S.  Atiumas.  toL  l  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  see 
Oalland.  Lcjt,  455).  Two  fragments  more,  apud 
Galland.  {L  e.  p.  456.)  St.  Athanaaios  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (L  c  p.  397.)        [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  QAM^caf9pos\  commander  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson  diu> 
ing  the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  ii  66.)  He  fought  against  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Selhuia.  (iL  68.)  This  Alexander  is  prohahly  the 
same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip*s  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute  Me- 
galeas.  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (viL  12.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (^\x4^pos}^  of  Antiocbia, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  hnguage,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthians,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  B.  a  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parih.  pp.  93, 96,  ed.  SchweigL)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^^av8/}os),  son  of  Anto- 
nius, the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt 
He  and  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  bom  a.  c. 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  **  He- 
lios,** and  **  King  of  Kings,**  and  called  his  sister 
**  Selene.**  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public  (b.  a  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotape,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes,  to  his 
son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generousl  v  received  by  Oo- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Caesius,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  I  25,  IL  21  ;  Pint  Anion.  36,  54, 87; 
Liv.  I^piL  131, 132.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  QAXi^ea^pos),  bishop  of  Apa- 
MSA,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Nova  Col' 
leetio  Condliontm  d  Slepkan,  Bahusio^  p.  834.  c. 
132.  foL  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  (*AA^j^. 
af9pos  'A^poSurifliJs),  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  ihe  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentaton  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Henninus  and  Aristodes  the 
Messenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monius  and  othen,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
6  4(>ryi|T^r  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
^ever  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  venion  is  pre- 
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served  of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bibliodieca  of  Casiri.  (Vol  i  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defiecti 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  mast^ ;  there  it 
the  same  perspicui^  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
style ;  everywhere  **a  flat  surfiioe,**  with  nothini; 
to  intenrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristo.tle,  it  cannot  be  ei- 
pected  there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  titt 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  aame  livinf 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected against  them.  (Ritter,  Cfetddckie  dor  PUIo' 
fcp^  voL  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  PUtonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  his  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  nnphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serioos 
answer.  Against  the  notion  of  the  fint,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  ^e  wiE  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  uiged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexiatence  of 
evil  in  all  coiruptible  things.  (Ritter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  veiy  fonn  cf 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  chaige  him  vith 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attnbntes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  it 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brou^t  <mt 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  dearly,  from  his  liring 
in  the  light  of  a  hter  age.  God,  he  says  (m  Mebr 
phy$.  ix.  p.  320),  is  *'properiy  and  sim^y  one,  the 
se^-existent  substance,  the  author  of  motion  hiio- 
self  unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deitf,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:**  and  again  (inMetafk 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honej  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  wannth,  snow  of  wluteness  and 
Goohiess,  or  the  soul  of  motion.  The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  univene : 
^e  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  £ite,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  ooncems  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being.  (Q^aesL  NaL  i  25,  ii.  21 .)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistoncy,  as  perhaps  there  waa  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.  As  God  was  the 
fonn  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  fonn  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powen  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  says 
{deAnmiOL,  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thoogfat, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  the  eaily 
Peripateticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  voL  iL  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  '^De  Fato,*^  an  inqoirr 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  FreewilL  It  is  probably  one  of  his  latea 
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ihaki^  and  most  hvn  been  written  betweeii  the 
yean  199-211,  becanse  dedicated  to  tbe  joint  em- 
peran  Serenis  and  Gaiaeaila.     Here  the  earlier 
Stoics  are  his  o;qwDent8,  who  asserted  that  all 
things  arose  finom  an  et«nal  and  indiMoluble  chain 
of  causes  and   efibetn     The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  ^pecnlatiyely.     UniTeml 
opinion^  Uie  cammon  nse  oif  hmgoage,  and  internal 
consciousness,  are  his  main  argmnents.    That  fiite 
has  a  real  eri^tenw,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  dnw  between  firte,  chance,  and  posubility,  and 
between  free  and  necessary  actions.     It  is  another 
woid  tor  oatore,  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c.  6),  for  it  is  an  aUr 
pervading  caxise  of  real,  bat  not  absolute,  power. 
The  &tatism  of  the  Stoics  does  aWay  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility :  it  is  at  vari^ 
ance  with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
hves.     The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconoile 
necessity  and  freewiU;  but,    properly  speaking, 
they  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  me  neeestary 
co-operation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature : 
moreover,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  freely  acting;   and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
acoountableness  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda* 
tion  of  morah^,  religion,  and  civil  government, 
(c.  12 — ^20.)    Supposing  their   doctrine  true  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.    And  even  spe- 
culatively their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects.    If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  have  certain  fiireknowledge  of  mture  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  oondnsion,  that 
all  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
mous and  absurd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  OrelH, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
tite  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Ritter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
study  oif  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Brucker,  voL  ii  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
Haries*s  Fabridua.  (Vol  v.  p.  650.)  I.  n<pl 
^liaplihnis  mai  rov  ^'  lifu^,  De  FatOy  deque  eo 
quod  m  moetra  patettaie  ett:  the  short  treatise 
mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
vems  and  GaiacaDa ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Aldus  Manutius,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themistius :  translated  into  Latin 
by  Orotius  in  the  collection  entitled  **Vetentm 
Philos.  Sententiae  de  Fato,""  Paris,  1648,  4to., 
Lond.  1688,  12mo.,  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1824, 8vo.,  vrith  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
DeForitma^VDA  treatises  of  Ammonins,  Plotinus,  &c 
on  the  same  subject.  1\,  CotimenUirkuiy'Kiiurriiia) 
m  jyrimmm,  Ubnan  Analjfiioorum  Priorum  AristoUUay 
Venet.  Aldi,  1520,  fol.;  Floren.  1521, 4to.,  with  a 
Latin  transfaation  by  J.  Bap.  Felidanus.  III.  Cbm- 
maUarima  t«  VIII  Ubro$  Topieorum^  Yen.  AUi, 
1513;  with  a  Latin  version  by  G.  Dorotheos,  Yen. 
1 526  and  1 54 1 ,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio ;  and  another 
by  Rasarius,  Yen.  1563,  1573,  foUo.  lY.  Com- 
ntoit,  in  KUnchM  Sopkikicos;  Gmecc,  Yen.  Aldi, 
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1520,  foL;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Rasarius.  V.  OommenL  in  MiUxphftioarwm 
XII  Ubros;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Sepulv^iae,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Yen.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  sevoal  others. 
YI.  In  librum  deSentu  et  m  91100  tvb  aentum  eaduni; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Animi,  Yen.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
Uus  Philothaeus,  Yei^  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  YIL  In  Arutotelis  Meterologieai  Yen. 
Aldi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  YIII.  De  Mutume; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  AnimA  Ubri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Thenustins :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Ilieronymus  Donatus,  Yen. 
1502, 1514,  folio.  X.  PAjr«toa  Scholioy  dubUaiionee 
et  tolutiomee;  in  Greek,  Yen.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Uieronymus  Bagolinus,  Yen. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XI.  'Idtrpucd 
*Awofi^fuiTa  Kol  ^wruc^  npotfXif/iara,  ^taestiouee 
Medioae  et  ProUemaia  Phynca.  XII.  IIcpl  IIupc- 
r«y,  Ubdbu  de  Febribue.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Cat^ries,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St  Jerome),  on  the  De  Animi  and  Rhetorical 
woriu,  and  also  on  those  vcpl  ywi<r*tn  koI  ^Bopas^ 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theologii, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Conmientaries  on  the 
Metaphydcs,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com* 
mentary  on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inters 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled vcpl  8ai/iiJyow  Xifyor,  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fobles,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  refened  to  by  himselL  [B.  J.j 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  autiior  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  suf^MMed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitied  'larpucd  ^Amfrf^iuera 
Koi  ^vffucd  UpoiXilifiaTa^  Quaestionee  Medioae  et 
ProbUmaia  Phyeioa,  which  there  are  stroi^  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  {BiUioth.  Arabico-Hisp,  Escurial,  voL  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  pnie£  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitied  *AAAih 
yopuu  rSv  elf  0fovr  'AyairAaTTO^vwir  ThQavw 
*l<rropuiVy  AU^foriae  HitUniarum  Credibiliam  de 
DOe  Fabricatarum^  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praeC 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied  \  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  »  biter  age,  Sevend 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  wntet  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consists  of  two 
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bonki,  ud  eontuDB  *ennl  intcreating  inediad  ok- 
•emtiona  along  vith  mach  that  i>  friTglinii  hhI 
trilling.  It  WBB  fint  publUbed  in  a  Idtin  tnn  ' 
tioQ  b;  Oeoi^  V^  Venet.  141<8,  foL  ' 
Qreek  text  ie  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  editiai 
AriMotle'i  woritt,  Venet.  foL  1496,  uid  in  thai  bj 
Sylbnrgint,  Fmncot  1685,  8to.  ;  it  wu  publidieJ 
vilh  a  Latin  tranilation  bfJ.  Darion,  Pui>.I6tO. 
1G4I,  IRmo.;  and  it  ie  inHrted  in  tfac  fini  mhimt 
of  IMcT'i  Pligiici  tt  Mtdid  Oraed  MmOTO,  BeroL 
IMl,  Sto. 

The  other  irorl  ii  a  ehDR  treatiw,  IIipl  UuprrSi , 
D«  PebribtOy  which  ie  addreHcd  to  a  medical  pupil 
vhom  the  author  oflen  to  initmcl  in  anj  other 
kBDch  of  medieine  i  it  ia  aha  omitted  in  the 
Aiabic  lilt  of  Alemnder'i  wotka  mentioned  above. 
For  thne  reaaona  it  doa  not  utnn  like];  to  be  the 
iTOrk  of  AleiandeT  Apbrodieicntit,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Aleiander  TrHllianai  (to  whom  it  baa  alao  been 
attributed)  i>  taken  up  with  the  lubject  of  FeTer 
and  he  wonld  haidlj  have  written  two  trntitwi  or 
the  aame  dituH  wiihont  mailing  in  either  thi 
■lighteit  allnuon  to  the  other.  It  may  posaibl; 
beFang  to  one  of  the  other  nomennt  phjaicii 
the  ntime  of  Alexander.  It  wai  tint  publial 
a  Idtin  tnuithttiaa  b;  Oeoi^  Vnlla,  Venet. 
fcl.,  which  waaBereral  tiniBi  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  fint  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Aftvsum 
CWAcwn,TDl.  iL  pp.  359 — 389,  tmnscribed  b;  Do- 
metriui  Schinu  Bom  a  manuiicript  at  Florence ;  it 
wai  publiihed,  together  with  Valla'i  Uaailation,  bj 
FiBni  Panow,  VratjilaT.  1822,  4to.,  and  alto  il' 
PftMOW'i  OpiitaUa  JeadtTaieOt  Lipa.  1835.  Sto., 

LG3I.     The  Greek  t«t  alona  ia  contained  in  the 
It  Tolume  of  Ideler*!  Phfnd  tl  Mrdid  Cross 
MBora,  BeroL  IBll,  Bro.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^^poi),  the  eldeet  ion  ol 
AmsroBtTLL-a  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  in*  taken  pri- 
aoner,  with  bii  father  and  brother,  bj  Pompej, 
the  capture  of  Jeraiolem  (a.  c  63),  but  made 
eecape  aa  the;  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome. 
B.  c  fi7.  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  railed  an  ami;  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  bone,  and  fortified  Aleian- 
dleiOTt  and  other  str^mg  poata.  Uyrcanui  applied 
foe  aid  to  Gabiniua,  who  broaght  a  large 
againat  Alexander,  and  wnt  M.  Antoniut  w 
bod;  of  troop!  in  adTance.  In  a  battle  fboght 
near  Jenaakm,  Aleiander  waa  defeated  with  great 
loaa,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ibrtreaa  of  Alaan- 
dreion,  which  waa  mrtbwitb  inveiled.  Throogti 
the  mediation  of  hia  mother  he  waa  pennitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  anrrendering  all  the  for- 
tresaei  still  in  bi>  power.  In  the  fbQowing  ;ear, 
dnring  the  expedition  of  Oabiniua  into  Egnit, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jewi  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  maiaaered  all  the  Rinaani 
who  fell  in  bia  way,  and  beiieged  tfae  rest,  who  had 
taken  reflige  on  Moimt  Gerimn.  After  rejecting 
tfae  teimi  of  peace  which  were  ollered  to  him  by 
Oabimiu,  be  waa  defeated  near  Monnt  Tabor  with 
the  loM  of  10,000  moL  The  apirit  of  bii  ad- 
beinita,  howvTer,  waa  not  entirely  cruehed,  for  in 
k.c  fit.  ranhedtathofCnaana,  he  again  collected 
aome  fbroe^  bitt  waa  oompelled  to  came  to  ternia  b; 
Caauni.  (b.c6!.)  In  b.c  49,  od  the  bnaking 
ont  of  the  dril  war,  Caeiar  let  Ariatobuloa  at 
liberty,  and  lent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  bii  in- 
tereat*  in  that  quarter.  He  waa  poiaoned  on  the 
joomey,  and  Alexander,  who  waa  prenrinf^  to 
•upport  him,  waa  leixed  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 
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and  bdteaded   at  Antioch.      (JoaetJL  AmL  Jti, 
DT.  5—7  I  AC  JWdl  L  a,  9.)  [C  P.  H.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Atawra,  a  goom  poet,  tk 

tion  given  in  Bbckh  (Conr.  Inter.  L  p.  765),  who 
refenittotbell5lhOlympiad.(ac200.)  Then 

who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  cnDodj,  qimrd 
b;  the  SchoL  on  Homer  {II  ii.  21E),  and  Ariiloph. 
(Am.  864),  andAthen.{iy.p.170,e.i.p.49E.Li 
Meineke, /h^m- Omfc  toL  L  p.  487.)  [C.P.Jt) 
ALEXANDER  ('AAJtaFBpei),  an  uibaMte 
of  king  Attalub,  lent  to  Rrane  in  &  c  13B,  la 
negatiala  peacs  with  the  Roman  aHBla.  (Pdyh 
xriL  10.)  [L.  S.) 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  I^MJi/utft  BiIAd), 
a  penon  of  low  origin,  naniped  the  ihioK  if 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  ISO, 
B.  c,  pretending  that  ho  waa  the  aon  of  Antioc^oi 
Epiphanca.  Hii  claim  wai  let  op  b;  Heraekidei, 
who  had  been  the  tratmret  of  Ibe  late  king  Antio- 
chua  Gpiphanea,  but  bad  been  bajiiibed  to  Rhodn 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Sotei ;  and  be 
wai  npported  bj  Ptolemy  PhilmnetoT,  king  if 
£g;pt,  Ariartbei  Pbilopalor,  king  of  Cappadoda, 
and  Attatui  Fhihiddphui,  king  of  Pergama. 
Heiscleidea  alao,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Rme, 
aocceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  eentle  io 
hiB  favour.  Fumiabed  with  fbrcea  by  tbeie  alba, 
Alexander  entered  Spia  in  152,  B.  (^  look  pn- 
aeaaion  of  Ptolemaii,  and  fboght  a  battle  with 
Demetriua  Soter,  in  which,  however,  be  waa  de- 
feated. In  the  year  IfiO  B.  c.  Alexander  again 
met  Demetriua  in  battle  with  better  anccea*.  T)k 
arm;  of  Demetrioe  waa  completely  iDDted,  and  h^ 
bimaelf  perished  in  the  flight  No  •oonei'  hid 
Alexander  Chun  obtained  tn«  kingdom  than  ke 
gave  up  the  adminiatntioii  of  affiura  to  hii  mini*- 
ter  Ammoniui,  and  hinnelf  to  a  life  of  plaaane. 
Ammonioa  put  to  death  all  the  nembeia  of  the  late 
-vjA  funil  V  who  wen  in  hia  power ;  bnt  two  aeai 
)f  Demetnns  were  aafe  in  Cnte.  The  aUer  if 
:bem,  who  waa  named  Demetriua,  took  the  field  in 
Ciiicia  against  the  uorper.  Alexander  ^iplied 
for  help  to  hia  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  PhibiBWtK, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  dedaied  bim- 
aelf in  favour  of  Demetrioa.  Alexander  now  re- 
tnmed  from  Ciliciaf  whither  he  bad  gone  to  race! 
Demetriua,  and  engaged  in  hatcla  with  Ptokny  al 
the  river  Oenoparaa.  In  thii  battle,  thon^ 
Ptolemy  fell,  Aleiander  waa  completely  defaated, 
and  he  wai  afterwards  murdered  bj  an  Acabian 
rith  whom  be  bad  taken  lefbge.  (b.  c.  146.) 
leaning  of  his  auiname  (Balaa)  is  doobtfoL 
moat  probably  ■  title  ngniiying  "  lotd "  or 


J."  On  aome  of  bit  enni  ha  ia  ciDed 
"  Epipbanes"  and  "  Nicspboiua"  after  hia  pie- 
tended   father.       On   othen    "  Energetaa "    and 
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MaocaK  x.  11 ;  JoMph.  AsA.  zni.  3.  §  4;  Eniel). 
Ommkxmi  Clmtan,  I^Wk,  ni  pw  324.)         [P.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bibosa;  he  and  Thynis 
mfioGBfeed  Dometrios,  the  ton  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  aft  Heradeia,  in  b.  c.  179.  (Liv.  xl.  24 ; 
comp.  DmsTRiua,  wd  of  Philip.)         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^^ai^s),  at  fint  bidiop 
in  Cappadocu,  floviiahed  a.  d.  212.  On  the 
death  of  Sercnia,  a.  d.  211,  he  yiiited  Jenualem, 
and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Naiciasoa, 
bishop  frf  that  d^,  whom  he  afterwarda  suooeeded. 
He  fiNiBded  an  eedeaiaatical  library  at  Jemaalem, 
of  which  Eoaebioa  made  great  nae  in  writing  his 
fiiatoKy.  After  aiifiering  imder  Sereras  and  Cara- 
calla,  he  waa  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesana, 
and,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  a.  o. 
250.  Eoaebias  baa  preserved  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  1^  him  to  the  Antinoi'tes ;  of  another  to 
the  Antiochenes  {HkL  EocL  vi  11);  of  a  third 
to  Origen  (tI.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Theoctistas  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
trius of  Alexandria,    (ri.- 1 9.)  [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARI  US  C^<lf 
ovSpot  i  'Ay^^oKcds),  flooriahed  in  the  third 
centmy.  To  aroid  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
some person,  he  di^gnised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  ooal-heaTer  at  Comae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  see 
of  this  ci^  being  vacant,  the  people  aafced  St. 
Gregory  Tfaaumatiugns  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
conaecration,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
Tirtoe  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  **  Well, 
then  I  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop!** 
St.  Gregory  had  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
diiqguise,  and  having  arrayed  hhn  in  sacerdotal 
Testmonta,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
surprise  and  joy,  accepted  the  i^pointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  hot  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Dedan  persecution, 
when  he  was  bomt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyssen. 
Vd.  &  Greg.  Jlamiatmrg.  §§  19,  20,  ap.  OaOand. 
lK6£»£i.  Pofr.  VoL  iiL  pp.  457-460.)    [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX^ioyS^r),  third  son  of 
Cassaudsr,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessakmica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  quaixel 
.with  his  elder  brother  Antipater  for  the  govern- 
ment [Aktipatxr],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhua  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Polioroetes. 
To  the  fonner  he  was  compelled  to  saiiender,  as 
tbe  price  of  his  aUiance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
bcada,  Acarnania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Pint 
T^rrrl.  p^  386,  b.)  Demetrius,  accordiuff  to  Plu- 
tarch C^y^  386,  d.,  Demetr.  906,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pyrrhns  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
throng  his  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  brothers.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  now  an 
unwelcome 'visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  re- 
ceived him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
Plntaich  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
precaution  of  Demetrius.  (Demetr.  906,  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
Alexander  attended  him  as  &r  as  Thesnly.  Here, 
at  Tiiirissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  no  guards  urith  him  by  a  foncied  refine- 
ment of  poli^)  waa  assassinated,  together  with  his 
friends  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
lave  exclaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
befoiehand  with  them.  (Plut  Demetr,  p.  906, 
c  d. ;  Jost  zvi.  1 ;  Died.  xxL  Exc.  7.)     [E.  K] 
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ALEXANDER  {^hX^wfip9t\  emperar  of  Coif- 
8TANTIMOPLB,  was  thfe  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Basilius  and  Endocia.  He  was  bom  about  a.  d. 
870,  and,  after  his  fiither^s  death,  he  and  his  bxo- 
ther  Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  impemtor 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  Uth  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother*s  son, 
Constantinus  Pozphyrogenitiia,  wh<nn  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  sovem, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, wluch  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  (me  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  Ufetimo  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  firom  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  hists  and  passions  were 
nised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant  ta  BaaiL  26 ;  Scylitz.  pp. 
569,  608 ;  Zonarss,  xvi  15,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriareh  of  Constanti- 
nople.   [Aaiua.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNELIUS  (*AA^(<v8pof 
KopnfAios),  somamed  Polyhistor  {Tloktiffvwp\ 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  ^dla.  Accora- 
ing  to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
popil  of  CmteSt  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentnlus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paedagogus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulus,  while  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen,  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  ficanehise  from  L.  Cornelius  Solla.  He 
died  at  Laurentom  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  ^e  cala- 
mity, she  hong  hersell  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Bysantius  (s.  v,  KorMfcor),  who  says 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cotiaeom  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asdepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  oo.  MBoura  and 
s^pi^^i|8iff),  where  Alexander  is  called  Koriocdf. 
The  somame  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Bysantius  calls 
norroSor^f  ^'TAiir  A^tou  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  &c.  But  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUiM.  Rhod,  IV.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
""  Tiactus  lUyricns.''  (Val  Max.  vul  13,  ext.  7.) 
These  gecign^hico-historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzantius 
and  Pliny.     A  aepaiate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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lity  thM  Alexander  Poly- 
of  tbfl  work  Aioflpx^ 
to  be  the  gioondwc 


hiator  i>  ako  tht 
^iAofftf^wr,  whLcl] 

Dingene*  Laertiiu.  lALIiANDIR  1.VCHNUH.J  A 
woik  on  the  if  mbata  of  the  Pjthuonaiu  it  men- 
tioned by  Clemeni  ALezandniiiu  (^Vtvm.  L  p.131) 
and  CynUoi  (adv.  Jidiati.  ix.  p.  133).  He  iilio 
wrote  a,  faialor;  of  Judaea,  of  tthich  n  conndenble 
fnginenl  i>  prcMrved  in  EuKbiiu.  [Pra^.  Eaag. 
ii.  17  ;  CDtap.  Ctem.  Aleiand.  Stnm.  L  p  U3  ; 
Ste;h.!Ijz.t.e.'lBiWa.)  Ahialorjof RomeinfiTe 
booka  la  mentioned  by  Soidai,  and  a  few  fragmenti 
of  it  are  pmerred  ill  Servioa.  (Ad  Am.  vilL  330, 
I.  3BS.)  A  complete  litt  of  all  the  known  litla 
of  Ibe  worka  of  Aleiander  Polyhiatop  ii  giien  in 
]  Vouiui,  De  HiA  Graec  p.  1 87,  At,  ed.  We«te^ 
',      inann.  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER!.  II,  king!  of  Egypt.    [Pto- 

ALEXANDEB  ("AAiforfpoi)  I.,  king  of  Epi- 
RtJ9,  wtta  the  Bon  of  Neoptolemua  and  brother  of 
Olympisa,  (he  molher  of  Alonnder  the  OnaL 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  <d 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Oredan  fuhion  became 
the  object  of  hii  attachment.  Philip  in  reqoital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethrooing  hia  con- 
lin  Aeacidei.  When  Olytnpia*  wai  repudiated 
by  her  hnaband,  ahe  went  to  her  brother,  and  eo- 
draroured  to  indnce  him  to  make  mf  on  Philip, 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contett,  and  formed 
a  Rcond  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  hia 
daoghter  Cleopatra  in  mairiage.  (b.  c.  J)3S.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  waa  aieaaiiruled  by  Paousiaa. 
In  H.  c  332,  Alexander,  at  the  reqneat  of  the 
TarenUoea,  croaaed  orer  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
■gainat  the  Lncaniani  and  BmttiL  Af^  a  victory 
over  the  Samnilea  and  Locaniana  near  Paeatom 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ramana.  Succeaa  (till 
followed  hit  anna.  He  took  Heraclea  and  Conien- 
tia  horn  the  Lucaniana,  and  Teiina  and  Sipontmn 
from  the  BruttiL  But  in  B.C  326,  thnogb  the 
tmchery  of  acme  Lucanian  eiilea,  he  wat  com- 
pelled to  engage  onder  nn&Touisble  drtnmatancea 
noir  Pandaaia,  on  the  bwika  of  the  Achenm,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  eiilei,  a*  he  wat 
croaring  the  river ;  thut  accomplitbing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandoaia  and  the  Acheron.  He  kit  a  ion, 
Neoptolemua,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea.  (Jaitin, 
TiiL  6,  ii.  6,  7,  lii.  2,  ivil  3,  rviii,  1,  iriiL  1 ; 
Lir.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  ivi.  72.)  The  hewl  on 
the  armeied  coin  of  Alexander  I.  rniretenla  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C  P.  H.} 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  ErtRus,  waa  the 
aoa  of  Pyirhu*  and  Lanaaia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathoclea.  He  ancceeded  hit  fa- 
ther in  a.  c  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  bit 
&theT  had  begun  with  Antigonna  Gonataa,  wbou3 
he  uicceeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
Hafodon.     He  waa,  however,  diipoiaeaied  of  bolb 
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Hacedon  and  Epirua  by  Demetrina,  dw  aon  if 
Antigonui;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  ammigil 
the  Aoirnaniaiu.  By  thnr  tuiiatance  and  that  if 
hit  own  aubjecta,  who  entertained  a  great  altadt- 
ment  for  him,  he  recovered  Epinu.  It  *wn 
that  ha  waa  in  alliance  with  the  Aetoliant.  Ha 
manied  hia  tieter  Olympiaa,  by  whom  he  had  two 
aona,  Pyrrhna  and  Pu>lemaeui,  and  a  daughtcT, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympaa 
aammed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  ber  Kaa,  ti 
manied  Phthia  to  Demetiiua.  Then  are  extant 
ailvcr  and  copper  coiru  of  thia  king.  The  fonaa 
bear  a  youthliil  head  covered  with  the  akin  of  ta 
elepbanfa  had,  aa  appnn  in  the  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverie  repr»enti  Fallal  hohling  a  i^cat 
in  one  hand  and  a  ahield  in  the  other,  ami  betm 
hei  itanda  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  ( Jnitin,  xvtL 
I,  iivi.  2.  ^  nviii  1  i  Polyb.  ii.  45.  ii.  34; 
PluL  FyrrL  9.)  [C  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  ('AAjfudpoi),  a  Oniek  Ouu- 

of  the  emperor  M.Antoninui.  (Capital  Af.  Jit.  3; 
M.  Antonin.  L  g  10.)  We  atiU  poaiMB  a  tjryts 
Jrivd^i  pmnounced  upon  him  by  ttw  tbetoridn 
Atiiteidea.  (Vol.  L  Oni<.xii.|l  M2,ftr.)    [US.] 

ALEXANDER,  ion  of  Herod.     [Huodis.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AUfwapoi).  1.  Biihop  .f 
HiiRAPOLis  in  Phiygia,  fionriihcd  A.  D.  353.  He 
wai  the  author  of  a  book  entitled.  On  tfa  ■»  lin^ 
ixtrwbmd  bn  ChriM  into  tit  vtorid  tI  tiurir  tiri- 
j/rjKt  Xf4xrr&t  fir  riv  K^v}UHr.  ar^  (f ;  not  extant. 
(Suid.) 

2.  Bithop  of  Hierapolii,  A.  n.  431.  He  wat 
lent  by  John,  biihop  of  Antioch,  to  adncale  the 
cauae  of  Neitoriua  at  the  Council  of  Epheaaa.  Hil 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  wai  auch,  that  be  i^vnly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaraniam,  and  lejccttd 
the  conaDanion  of  Jolm,  Theodoret,  and  the  other 
Eaitern  biihopa,  on  their  reronciliation  irith  him. 
He  appfaled  to  the  pope,  but  wai  rejected,  and 
w»  at  lait  baniihed  by  Uie  emperui  ta  Fuiaibii 
in  Egypt.  Twenty-three lettenDftaiiaieextantin 
Latin  in  the  JTynodBon  odvtTtiu  Tragotdiam  Irrmmi 
ap.  Nt^taiA  Coil£^ioneot  CoKoiiontm  i  Bahaio^  f. 
670,  &c  Paria,  16S3.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^JarJpot),  ST,  HIERO- 
80LyMITANU8,a  diidple,  6nt,of  Paniamni. 
then  of  St.  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
oune  Kquwnted  with  Origen,  {Euseb.  i/itf.  £iv^  vj. 
14,)  wai  biihop  of  FlaviopoUi,  (TiUemonl,  //»<. 
Eai.  iii.  41S,)  in  C^ipadocia.  (S.  Hier.  V~tr.  [IL 
%  S'X)  In  the  peraecution  tmder  Severn  he  vaa 
thmwn  into  priion,  (circ.  i.o.  204,  Emeb-vi.  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Aaelepiadea  Bucce«dcd 
Seiapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211,  the  biginninK  of 
Caracalla'a  reign.  (See  [n]  the  Epiilie  St-Alei- 
ander  aent  to  the  Anliochenei  by  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Eoaeb.  /f.  if.  vi.  11.)    Euiebiua  ic- 
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lates  (2.  «.%   tbat  by  DiTine  revelation  he  be- 
came   ooadjntor   biihop   to   Nardasoa,  bishop  of 
Aelia,  i.  e.  Jenualon,  a.  d.  212.     (See  Euaeb. 
H.  E.  tL  8;  Obmnic.  ad  A.  d.  228,  and  Alexan* 
der'^a  [3]  Epiatle  to  the  Antinoites  ap.  Euaeb.  H.  E. 
Ti.  11.)     During  hia  epiacopate  of  nearly  forty 
yeara  (for  he  continned  bishop  on  the  death  df 
St.  Naidaaoa),  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
EedenadtecU  Elpude$t  which  exiated  in  the  time  of 
Easebins.  (ff,E.iL20.)  fie reoeiTed Origen when 
the  tioablea  at  Alexandria  drove  him  thenoe,  a.  d. 
216,  and  made  him,  ^ongh  a  layman,  explain  the 
Soiptorea  poUidy,  a  proceeding  which  he  jnatificd 
in  [7Jan  epiatle  to  Bi^op Demetrias,of  Alexandria, 
(apu  Enseb.  H.KtL  19,)  who,  however,  aent 
aome  deaoona  to  bring  Or^n  home.     Aa  Origen 
waa  paaaing  throngh  Paleatine,  on  aome  neceaaary 
bnaineaa,    Sl    Alexander    ordained    him    ^eat, 
(&  Hier.  /.  a  §§  54,  €2,)  which  canaed  great  dia- 
torbance  in  the  church.  [Origbm.]    A  fragment  of  a 
[8]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  anb- 
ject  exiata,  api  Eu»eb.  ^.  £L  vL  14.    St  Alexander 
died  in  the  Dedan  peraecution,  A.  D.  251,  in  priaon 
(&  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  EuatL  H,  K  vi.  46)  after  great 
aafikiiiiga  {EuaA,  vi  39^  b^^  ia  commemorated  in 
the  Eaatem  church  on  12Ul  December,  in  the  West- 
em  on  16th  March.     Maaabanea  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Akxandria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
Canone  Eedeskutioo  about  the  observance  of  Easier. 
(//*.  £  vL  13.)     Hia  fragments  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  GaUandi,  BOL  Pair,  ii  p.  201,  and  in  Routh's 
BeUqtaae  SaeroB^  iL  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  CA^^5"*po» 
*laanfa*os\,  waa  the  aon  of  Johannea  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Ariatobulua  L,  whom  he  anoceeded,  aa 
King  of  the  Jewa,  in  &  &  104,  after  putting  to 
dea^  one  of  hia  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
oown.  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
Dora,  and  Gaza,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made  themaelvea  independent  The  people  of 
Ptolemajfa  applied  £ar  aid  to  Ptolemy  La^yrua, 
then  king  of  Cypma,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thonaandr  men.  Alexand^  waa  defeated  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
eonntiy  in  the  moat  barbarona  manner.  In  a.  a 
102,  Clef^iatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  waa  com- 
peUed  to  retom  to  Cyprua.  (b.  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
terwards Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed hia  attacka  upon  the  independent  dtiea.  In 
B.  c.  96  he  took  Uaxa,  deatroyed  the  city,  and 
maasaoed  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
ondertakinga,  and  hia  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadduoeea,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  ii  the  Pharisees,  who  were  by  fiir  the  more 
nnmerona  parQr.  He  waa  attacked  by  the  people 
in  B.  c.  94,  while  officiating  aa  high-prieat  at  Uie 
feast  of  Tabemadea ;  but  the  insurrection  waa  put 
dawn,  and  aix  thonaand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  a  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
against  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Oilead  and 
the  Moebitea  tributary.  But  in  b.  a  92,  in  a 
Gonpaign  i^ainst  Obedaa,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
Gaolonitia,  he  fell  into  an  ambuah  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Oadara  ;  his  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  Phar 
risen  seized  the  opportunity  thus  adOforded,  and 
broke  out  into  open  revolt  At  first  they  were 
suoeeaafril,  and  Alexander  waa  compelled  to  ^  to 
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the  mountaina  (&  c.  88)  ;  but  two  yeara  after- 
wards he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongat  the  rebela  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wivea  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  ooncubinea  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victima^  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  **  the  Thradan.**  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  waa 
ahortly  afterwarda  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  yeara 
Alexander  made  aome  auooeaaful  campaigna,  reco- 
vered several  dtiea  and  fortreaaea,  and  puahed  hia 
oonquesta  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  hia  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  b.  c.  81,  hia  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  ai^  of 
Ragaba  in  Geraaena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  hia  wife  Alexandra. 
Coina  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord^ 
ing  to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Josephus,  Ant  Jud. 
xiii.  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AX^(owd/ws),  sumamed  Isiua, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  waa  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33 ;  Polyb.  xviL  3,  &c)  In 
B.  a  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  guH^  and  ^poke  againat  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
subject  to  than.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  firom  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
againat  PhiUp.  (Polyb.  xviL  10.)  In  B.C.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctina  Flamininua  with  hia  alliea  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip waa  diacuaaed.  Alexander  dissuaded  hia  frienda 
fin>m  any  peacefrd  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviiL  19,  &C. ;  Appian,  Mooed,  vii  1.)  In 
B.  c.  ]  95,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertdcen 
againat  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  againat  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  ixLainoated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towarda  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  b.  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  hia  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  ^e  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneaa  and  Lyoopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace,  ^exander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  waa 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  waa  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romansi 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)     [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^(ay8/ior),  sumamed  Lych- 
Nus  (A^^vos),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet  He 
waa  a  native  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  ia  sometimes 
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tulhon,  and  alio  itatea,  IhaL  h«  took  t,  port 
political  aSian  af  hi>  native  dxj.  Stnbo  at 
U>  iiiin  a  luatory,  and  poema  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  utmnomj  and  another  od  geogn^hj, 
in  wliidi  he  deKiibei  the  gresit  omtlaenti  of  the 
world,  tiBatJng  of  eadi  in  ■  Kparale  vork  ot  booh, 
which,  ai  we  leani  from  other  loureH,  bore  the 
BBDiB  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
accODnt.  What  kind  of  hiMoiy  it  wai  that  Smibo 
alladei  to,  i>  unceilain.  The  H-called  Anreliua 
Vicloi  (ia  Ong.  GtnL  Ram.  9)  quolei,  it  ia  true, 
the  £nt  hook  of  a  hiolorj  of  the  Mutic  war  b; 
Alexander  the  Ephciiaii ;  but  thii  authority  ii 
more  than  doubtftu.  Some  writen  hare  anppoied 
that  thii  Alexander  ia  the  sothor  oF  the  historr  of 
the  mcceuion  of  Qreek  philoaophen  {al  tmv  ^lAd- 
ir6^y  JuiSoxiil),  which  ii  10  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenea  Idertiui  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  S, 
iT.  62,  Tii.  J79,  yiii.24,  it  61)  i  bnt  ihii  work 
belmged  protablj  lo  Aleiander  Polyhiitor,  Hii 
geogiaphial  poem,  of  which  HreiaJ  fragmt   '' 


Fp,  Awpor,  *Tpjriut)£,  HfAjTO^  &c.\  comp. 
loitath.  ad  DioMgi.  Peivg.  388,  591.)  Of  hu 
aittonomical  poem  a  tiagmenl  ii  itill  extant,  which 
hat  been  emneonily  attribated  by  Oale  {AditemL 
ad  Puitim.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  rilm.  JL 
p.  23,  &«.)  to  Alexander  Aetolna.  (See  Naeke, 
SiAtdiu  Cri&at,  p.  7,  &c.)  It  i>  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  ii.  2D,  22)  ii  ipe^ing  of 
Alexander  Lychniu  when  he  aaya,  that  Alexander 
ia  not  a  good  poet,  a  caieleea  writer,  bat  yet  poa- 
•e»«  »me  information.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLlTESCAAiEai«,»t 
AwciTnAjTiri),  wai  M  called  &am  LycopoUi,  in 
Eniit,  whether  aa  bom  there,  or  becsuae  he  wb« 
hiuop  there,  ia  uncertain.  At  £nt  a  pagan,  he 
wai  next  inatmcted  in  Manicheeiua  by  penoni 
acquainted  with  Manea  himaelE.  Conierted  to  the 
biCh,  he  wrote  a  confatalioa  of  the  heresy  (TVoo- 
fofu  de  Flaatii  JWionoiiMoniBi)  in  Greek,  which 
wai  fint  pufaliahed  by  Combefii,  with  a  lAtin 
Teruon,  in  the  Auctariun  Novitaimmn  BiU.  n. 
Pair,  Pa.  iL  pag.  3,  &c  It  ia  publiahed  alao  by 
Oallandi,  BUL  Patr.  toL  iv.  p.  73.  He  waa  biahop 
of  Lycopolia,  (Phot.  Ef^tamt  d»  ManicA.  tgi. 
Afonlfaaam.  BSJ.  GM^  p.  354.)  and  pmbahly 
immediately  preceded  Meletiua.  (La  Qnien,  Oinu 
Xaiu.  lol.  iL  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAi{<»>,»t),  the  aon  of  Lm- 
HACHUB  by  an  CMryaian  woman,  whom  Polyaenna 
(n.  12)  calli  Macris.  On  the  mnider  of  hii 
brother  Agathoclea  [aee  p,  Sit  >^]  by  command  of 
hia  father  in  B.  c  SB4,  he  fled  into  A^  with  the 
widow  of  hii  brother,  and  ulicited  aid  of  Seleuma. 
A  war  enaued  in  eonacqaence  between  Seleucni 
and  Lysimachna,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  waa  alijn  in  battle  in 
B.  c  281,  in  the  plain  of  Corvi  in  Phrjgia.  His 
body  waa  conveyed  by  hii  ion  Alexander  tu  the 
ChenoneaDi,  and  there  boned  between  Cardia  and 
PHctya,  nhere  hia  tomb  waa  remuning  in  the  time 
of  Pauaaniat.  (L  ID.  §  4.  5  ;  Appian.  Sj/r.  G4.) 

ALEXANDER  \.  ('AX/{iirEpoi),  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia, waitheKnefAtnyntaaL  When 
Megabniita  sent  to  " 
demand  enrlh  and 


ALEXANDER, 
to  Dariiii,  Amyntai  wai  atiU  reigiung.  At  a  tao- 
qnet  given  to  the  Peniaa  envoya.  tba  litter  de- 
manded the  preaence  of  the  ladiei  of  the  eonrt,  and 
Amyntaa,  through  (ear  of  hii  gnaiti,  ordeRd  thai 
to  atteni  Bnt  when  the  Peniani  piocceded  ta 
offer  indigniciee  to  them,  Alexander  canied  then 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  oat 
beautilully,  and  introduced  in  their  itead  ime 
Macedonian  yontha,  dreaaed  in  (emale  attin.  vhg 
ilew  die  Peniani.  Ai  the  Peraiana  did  not  re- 
turn, Megabazoi  aent  Bahoiea  with  aome  treopa 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dag- 
ger by  ginng  hit  nater  Qygaea  in  laaiiiase  to  ihi 
Petaian  generaL  Aoeording  to  Jnstin,  ^Jeianda 
succeeded  hia  &ther  in  the  kingdom  loon  liks 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17—31,  *iiL  ISG; 
Justin,  vii.  2—4.)  In  B.  C  492,  Macedook 
was  obliged  to  aubmit  to  the  Penan  general  Ua^ 
doniuB  (Herod,  vi.  44)  i  and  in  Xenu'  invaako 
of  Oreece  (n.  c  460),  Alexander  accompuKd  the 
Poman  army.  He  gained  the  oan£dence  of  Hl^ 
donius,  and  ma  sent  by  him  to  Athena  after  the 
battle  of  Salamia,  to  propose  peace  to  the  Alht- 
niani,  which  he  itiongly  recommended,  nnda  lit 
conviction  that  it  wai  impoasihle  to  contend  viih 
the  Persians.  He  was  uuaacceiifiil  in  his  uni- 
lion;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persai 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  tiosB 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  btJon 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intentioo  of  Uardonin 
to  fight  on  the  fiiJlowing  day.  (viiL  136,  140— 
US,  ii.  44.  45.)  He  waa  aUva  in  b.  c.  4GS, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thoaoa.  (Pint  Ost.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  \>j  Peidieoi  II. 

Alexander  waa  the  firal  member  of  the  tojil 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  hiraadf  aa  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  hi*  GcBek  descent 
(Herod,   v.    32;  Jnnin,   viL   2.)     In   hii  te^ 

ritory.    (Thuc.  iL  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  fAX^E>r«poi),    the   m- 

leenth  king  of  Macbdonia,  the  eldect  Km  ef 
Amyntai  II.,  mceeoded  hia  &ilber  in  &  c  3G!>, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nrairiy  two  yein, 
tboooh  Diodonu  aingna  only  one  to  hit  rtigi. 
While  engaged  in  Theiialy  in  a  war  with  Alexm- 
der  of  Pherae,  a  usurper  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  whom  Diodoms, 
apparently  without  good  authot^ty,  ealla  a  brother 
of  the  kiiig.  Palopidat,  being  oiUed  in  to  mediate 
between  ^em,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  hut  toolt  with  hnn  to  Tfaebei  seTenI 
boatages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
connCa,  was  Phihp,  the  voungeat  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwarda  king  of  Macedonia,  and  itber  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  But  he  had  scarcely  kA 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdend  by 
Plolemj  Alorites,  or  according  to  Justin  (ilL  5), 
through   the   intrigues  of  his  mother,  Enijdice. 
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DemoeUnenes  {de/ab.  Ltg,  pi.  402)  namtt  ApoUo- 
pbanes  as  cme  of  tiie  mnidenn.  (DiocL  xr.  60, 
61,  67,  71,  77 ;  Pint  Fdup.  26, 27 ;  AtheiL  zit. 
p.  629,  d.;  Aeidun.  ^fiU,  Leg,  p.  31,  L  3a.) 
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ALEXANDER  IIL  CAAi^vSpof),  king  of 
Macboonla,  BDnaoied  the  Great,  wu  Irani  at 
Pella,  in  Hat  autumn  of  b.  c.  356.  He  waa  the 
son  of  Philip  IL  and  Olympias,  and  he  inherited 
mudi  of  the  natozal  disposition  of  both  of  hia  par 
rents — the  cool  foiethonght  and  pnctical  wisdom 
of  his  fiithtf,  and  the  aident  endmsiasm  and  un- 
goremable  passions  of  his  mother.  HIb  mother 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Epeims,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achillea.  His  eariy  education  was  committed  to 
Leonidaa  and  Lysunachus,  the  former  of  whom 
waa  a  relatian  of  his  mother^  and  the  latter  an 
Acamanian.  Leonidaa  eariy  accustomed  him  to 
endure  ttnl  and  hardship,  but  Lysimachus  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
ffattery.  But  Aleacander  was  also  placed  under 
the  caie  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  mind  and  diaiacter,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
hia  use  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  dear  and  comprehensiTe  views  of  the  political 
relations  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  sll  his  con- 
qneata,  may  fiuriy  he  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
had  reoeiv^  in  his  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losopheiB.  It  is  not  impoaable  too  that  his  love 
of  diseovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vulgar  oonquexorB,  may  also  have  been  im- 
planted in  him  by  die  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
was  hia  phyacal  education  n^lected.  He  was 
earl  J  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
horsemanship  he  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  f&tha^s 
instruction. 

At  the  eariy  age  of  sixteen,  Alexander  was  en- 
trusted with  tiie  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
&ther,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  march  against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
hlmaelf^  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronda 
(b.  c  338),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
hia  impetuosity  and  courage. 

On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336X  jiut  after 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  of  Maoedon,  and  found  him- 
self suxTonnded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attains, 
the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Aaia  by  Parmenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
pired to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
mosthenes, threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy ; 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dominions.  Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
could  save  him ;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
defident.  Attains  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
His  rapid  mardi  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
awed an  opposition;  Thebes,  which  had  been 
moat  active  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
peared at  its  gates;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 


the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  fiither.  Bebg  now  at  hberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (eariy  in  B.C.  33^)  across  mount  Haemus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonisa  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  befiore  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
hisapproach.  The  dty  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhalntants  butchered,  and  tb«  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  simiiar  fixte,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecatinff  his  wrath ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance ftuther;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  tiie  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  hone;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist.  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skUl,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
serrices  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supptiea. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  tiie  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  tiie  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent  After  the  capture  of  Halicamassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatiy  deficient;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Hahcamasstts,  which  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  tiie  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c.  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements frvm  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  tile  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself  when  heated,  into  the 
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eold  waters  of  the  CydnuB.     Darias  meantime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  bat  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  fiiTourable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  evolation  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issna,  where  defeat  was 
almost  certain.      Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darias  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move> 
ments  of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.     Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect     The  battle  of 
Issus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  b.  c 
333,  decided  the  fiite  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable    by  its  navy,    and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.     Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.     This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  b.  c  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.     Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards, according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  firom  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (e.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worids,  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south' 
ward  through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (a.  c  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Gaugnmela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  a.  c  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
rius, who  hiid  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia;  and 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  i[deiidoiir  of 
an  Asiatic  despot  His  adoption  of  Persian  habiti 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects ;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  roydty  were  also  aocom- 
panied  by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastem 
tyrant;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  lus  pa*- 
sions,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  viiJeDt 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babykm, 
Susa,  and  PersepoUs,  which  all  surrendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fiie  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  smae 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  Atiienian  courtezan. 

At  the  b^inning    of  b.  c   330,    Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darios 
had  collected  a  new  force.      On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  panaea  of  the 
Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.     AiVex 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alezander  pur- 
sued him  through  the  deserts  of  I^uthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfcxtunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  lus  as- 
sociates.    Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.     Bessos 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.     Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius^s  army,  who  were  assembled  there.      After 
some  n^tiation  he  succeeded ;  they  were  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.     After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadzxicarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontins 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satifaamuiea,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  oat  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Beseua,  bat  had 
not  proceeded  for,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Satibananes.     By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days^  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.     Instead   of  I>^- 
snming  his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  sabdne   the 
south-eastern    parts  of   Areia,    and    acoordinglT 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Drangae    waA 
Sarangae. 

During  the  army*s  stay  at  Prophthasia,  tbe  capi- 
tal of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  w^hich 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  ;and  r^ 
presents  him  in  the  light  of  a  suq)icioas  orientrd 
despot  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  foithful  genermL» 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  peraonal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king*s  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexsmder 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  deaziL. 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attonpt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  w^st  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (a.  c.  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (&  c.  329 1,  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  tiie  Paropamisiia    {tHe 
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Hitadoo  Gooah),  and  nmcbed  into  Bacttia  agnuiit 

BesBiM.    On  tlie  i^praach  of  Alexander,  BeMus 

fled  acxots  the  Oxsu  into  Sofidiana.    AJexander 

followed  him,  and  tianqwrted  his  army  acrow  the 

riTer  on  the  akins  of  the  tents  stofiied  with  straw. 

Shortly  after  the  paaa^  Beasos  was  betrayed  into 

his  huids,  and,  after  being  cmelly  mutilated  by 

Older  of  AJexander,  was  pat  to  death.     From  the 

Oxns  Alexander  adranoed  as  &r  as  the  Jaxartes 

(the  Sir),  which  he  Grossed,  and  defeated  aevenl 

Scythian   tribea    north  of    that    river.       After 

lonnding  a  dty  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartea,  he 

retiaoed  his  stqis,  recroaaed  the  Oxna,  and  returned 

to  Zariaspa  or  Bactm,  where  he  spent  the  winter 

of  229,     It  waa  here  that  Alexander  killed  hia 

friend  Cleitas  in  a  dnmken  rereL     [Clbitu&] 

In  the  apring  of  b.  c.  328,  Alexander  again 
croaaed  the  Oxns  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  bat  was  not  able  to  efiect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nan- 
taca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  &  c.  327»  he  took 
a  moontun  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactiian 
prince,  had  depodted  his  wife  and  dau^ters. 
The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  he  aocwdingly  made  her  his 
wife,  "niis  marriage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  acooidance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi* 
ana,  Alexander  maruied  southward  into  Bactria, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  diicov- 
ered  for  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
formed  by  Hennolaos  with  a  number  of  tne  royal 
pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.  All  the  conspiratora  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  &  a  327)  and  eioased  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Taxilas,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  sdbmitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspes, 
npon  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Poms,  an  Indian 
king,  was  poated  with  a  huge  anay  and  a  conaidei^ 
aUe  number  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
croaa  the  river  unperoeived  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Ponu  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kmgdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspes, 
daring  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Bucepbala, 
in  honoor  of  his  horae  Bucephalua,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  ao  many  victoriea ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  conunemorate  hia  .victory. 
From  thense  he  marched  to  the  Aoeainea  (the 
Chinab),  which  he  croaaed,  and  aubaeqnently  to  the 
Hydnotea  (tha  Ravee),  which  he  alao  croaaed, 
to  attack  another  Poms,  who  had  prepared 
to  resist  him.  But  aa  he  i4>proached  nearer, 
this  Poms  fled,  and  hia  dominions  were  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  east  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  were  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  he  reached  the  Hyphasis 
(Oana),  which  he  was  prqnring  to  cross,  when 
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the  Maofedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydsqies,  where  he  had  previously  given 
orden  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions. This  was  late  in  the  antomn  of  327.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  piaoea  Alexander  waa  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confloenoe  of  the  Acesmes 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  ntrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Craterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Amchoti  and  Drangae  into  r*nnanm-  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian,  ocean* 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [NmARCHua],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,.  about  September,  to  return 
to  Perria.  In  his  march  throu^  Oedzosia,  his 
army  suffered  mttly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  Uiey  arrived  at  Para,  where  they 
obtained  supjdies.  From  Pun  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kiiman),  the  capital  of  Caraiania,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Craterus,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  b^  Nearchus,  who  had 
accomplished  the  voyage  m  lafety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  He- 
phaestion,  along  the  Penian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Paiaigadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Peraepolia,  where  he  ap< 
pointed  Peuoeataa,  a  Macedonian,  govemor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Perwpolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa, 
which  he  reached  in  the  banning  of  325.  Hera 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  laboun ;  and  feithfiil  to  his  plan  of  foraiing 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people* 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him« 
self  took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a 
third,  Parvsatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Maoedoniana  alao  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  huge  numben  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactacau  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obatroctiona  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  puipoae  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  hu  placing  the  Persians  on  an  eqiulity 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difiicnlty,  and  he  afterwards  diunissed  about  10,000 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year  (b.  c  325)  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
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when  he  kitt  Us  gnat  fiiToiiiHe  HephanlioB ;  and 
hu  grief  for  kii  Iom  knew  no  boonda.  From  Eeb»- 
tana  he  maiched  to  Babykai,  anbdiung  in  hit  way 
the  Coaeaei,  a  mountain  tribe ;  and  befote  he  readi- 
ed Baboon,  he  waa  met  fay  ambaandon  fimn 
afanoat  ereiy  part  of  the  known  worid,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  eonqnem  of  Alia. 

Alexander  nadied  Babylon  in  the  qaring  of  n.  a 
924,  aboat  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  waminga  of  the  Cbaldeana,  who  predicted 
CTil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  hit  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  commnnication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominiona.  His  schemes  were 
nnmerons  and  gigantic.  His  first  object  was  the 
eonqoest  of  Ar&ia,  which  waa  to  be  feOowed,  it 
waa  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west  Bnt  has  viewa  were  not  confined 
merely  to  eonqoest  He  sent  HerMleidee  to  boild 
A  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  exjdore  that  aea, 
which  was  said  to  bie  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  porpoae  sailed  down  the  Eaphrates  to  ixagett 
the  canal  called  Pallaeopaa.  On  his  retam  to 
Babylon,  he  foond  the  preparations  for  the  Anbian 
e^Mditiim  neariy  complete;  bat  ahnost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  waa  attacked  by  a  fever,  prv* 
bably  btooffht  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babykm,  and  aggra- 
Tated  by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  b.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
tiiirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  ei^t 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  nis  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccBS.  Roxana  was  with  chud  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  A^;us. 

The  history  of  Alexander  fonns  an  important 
qwch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civiUation  took  root  and  flourished ;  and  aner  his 
death  Creek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  inr 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  othen,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  waa  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campugns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  best  account  comes  fi:om 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  liistory  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagns,  and 
Aristobulns  of  Casaandria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Cnrtius,   Plntarch*s  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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eytuBiea  of  Joatin  and  Diodoma  Sicahns 
compiled  fifom  earlier  writerk    The  beat 
wiiten  on  the  subject  are:   St  Cnix, 


aba 


Droyaen,  GetekiekiB  AUmmdtn  dm  Oromm;  Wil- 
liams, L^  ifAlemmder;  Thiriwall,  Hutary  ^ 
Cfneeej  rtAM,  vi  and  viL 

ALEXANDER  IV.  CAX^oV*).  ^^  o[ 
Hacbdonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  waa  bom  shortiy  after  the  death  of  his 
fother,  in  B.  c.  323.  He  was  acknowledged  aa  the 
partner  of  Philip  Airhidaeus  in  the  empire^  and  vras 
under  the  guariianship  of  Perdiccaa,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  htter  in  b.  &  821.  He  waa 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  goardiaiiahip 
of  Pithon  and  the  genend  Anhidaeua,  and  snbae- 
qnentiy  under  that  of  Antipater,  vriw  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Plulip 
Arrfaidaeua  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Died,  zviii  86,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fidl  into  the  hands  «f 
Polysperehon ;  but  Eurydioe,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Aixnidaeus,  began  to  focm  a  poweifol  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Pc^^rchon;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  aon 
Alexander  into  Epeims,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  tiie  instigation  of  Olympiaa, 
Aeaddes,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  canae 
with  Polysperehon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  817.  [AiAcmn.]  Eory- 
dioe  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  powor  Ml  into  the  hands  of  Olympias. 
(xix.  11 ;  Justin,  xiv.  A.)  But  in  tiie  foillowxiig 
year  Cassander  obtained  possessiom  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  311,  when  Alnander^  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognised.  Many  of  his  par- 
tinms  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediatdy 
released  bom  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  therefrae  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretiy  in  prison,  (blc. 
311.  Died.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105 ;  Justin,  xv.  2 ; 
Pans.  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  CAXl^oySpot),  a  Mwalofo- 
LiTAN.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  bat  had 
received  the  finmchiae  and  was  settied  at  Megalo- 
polis about  B.  c.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  Mta 
daughter  Apama  waa  married  to  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  teazled 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxr.  47 ;  Anpian,  Sjfr. 
13 ;  com{).  Philip,  son  of  Albxandbr.)    [Lb  &] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^(ay8pos),brotiier  of  Maixx 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterwarda 
called  the  Great,  in  &  c.  224,  he  entrusted  Aleac- 
ander  with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Perma, 
and  Mole  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  yean  of  age,  and  this  circnmstanoea 
together  with  the  feet  that  Hermeiaa,  a  base  flait- 
terer  and  aaity  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powetfnl  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brotiiers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper 
satrapies  of  the  kiimdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Henneias  to  see  the  king  involved  in 
aa  many  difficulties  aa  possible,  and  it  waa  on  ~ 
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adTice  that  tlie  war  against  tlie  rebeb  waa  entraat- 
ed  to  men  witlioiit  eomage  and  ability.  In  b.  a 
220,  boweiner,  Antioehiia  himaelf  imdertook  the 
eominand.  Molo  was  deiarted  by  hia  tioopa,  and 
to  avoid  &ning  into  the  faanda  of  die  kinff,  pat  an 
end  to  hia  own  life.  AD  the  leaders  of  ue  rebel- 
lion fi>Dowed  hia  ftiample,  and  one  of  them,  who 
eaeaped  to  Penis,  killed  Molo*a  mother  and  chil- 
dren, persoaded  Akzanda  to  put  an  end  to  hia 
lifiB,  and  at  hat  killed  himadf  upon  the  bodiea  of 
hia  (nenda.  (Pdlyb.  t.  40,  41,  43,  54.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  ('AAa{ai«pos  tut/n- 
xi^y,  peihapa  a  natiTe  of  Cypnia.  All  we  know 
of  hia  age  ia,  that  he  lived  before  Michaftl  Glycaa, 
A.  D.  1120,  who  qaotea  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
are  extant,  I.  A  Panegyric  on  St  Ramabaa,  ap. 
BoUomH  Ada  Semdormm,  Td.zu.pu  436.  2.  Con- 
eeming  the  Larention  of  the  Croas,  <9».  Gnt$w,  de 
Cruet  CkruH^  4to.  Ingolst  1600.         [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  fAX^iou>fyof)  of  Myndus  in 
Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  aoolflgy  of  uncertain  date. 
Hia  woriu,  which  aie  now  loat,  most  haye  been 
eomddered  very  -valoaUe  by  the  ancienta,  since 
they  refer  to  them  Teiy  frequently.  The  titlea  of 
hia  worka  are :  Kninwr  loroplo,  a  long  fragment 
of  which,  belonging  to  the  aecond  book,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeua.  (▼.  p.  221,  eomp^  ii.  p.  65 ;  Aehan, 
^i<^.ulii.iiL23,  iT.33^T.27,x.34.)  Thiawoik 
ia  probably  the  aame  aa  that  which  in  other  pas- 
aages  is  simply  caDed  Tltpi  Z«W,  and  of  which 
Athenaeos  (ix.  p.  392)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.  The  work  on  birda  (n«4  Utiimvk,  Plat 
Mar,  17;  Athen.  ix.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  Ac.)  waa 
a  lepaate  work,  and  uie  aecond  bode  of  it  ia  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeoa.  Di<^;enea  Laertiua  (L  29)  men- 
tions one  Alexon  of  Myndaa  aa  the  author  of  a 
woik  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book, 
lliis  author  being  otherwise  unknown.  Menage 
proposed  to  read  *AX^(ai^pos  6  MMtos  inatead  of 
AXic^air.  Rut  ereiything  ia  uncertain,  and  the 
oonjeetnre  at  least  ia  not  yeiy  ]^bable.       [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  NUME^IUS  {'AX^pos 
NoumiJMos,  or  6  Novfti|Wov,  aa  Suidaa  caUa  him),  a 
Gieisk  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian  or  that  of  the  Antoninea.  About  hia  life 
nothing  is  known.  We  poaaess  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.  The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  bears  the  title  n«pi  tAv  t^s  Luofdaa  taik 
A^laflM  SxiV'^tnM'y  i  «.  '^De  Figoiia  Sententiarum 
0t  Eloeutionis.*'  J.  Rufinianua  in  hia  work  on  the 
aame  subject  (p.  196,  ed.  Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
that  Aquila  Romanns,  in  his  treatiae  **  De  Figuria 
Sententiaram  et  Elocntionia,**  took  hia  materiala 
from  Alexander  Numeniua*  woric  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Numenius,  entitled  Ilcpi  £r<3cMTiic£y,  i  «.  **  On 
8how-«peeches,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  tobe 
has  woric,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
AlfiandpT ;  it  is,  to  apedc  more  correctly,  made  up 
▼ery  dumaily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Akxandw,  and  the  other  by 
Menander.  (Vales,  ad  EuaA.  Hid,  Eodes.  p.  2&) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldus,  in  his  collection  of  the  Hhdorm  Oraed^ 
Venice,  1508,  IbL,  toL  L  p.574,&c.  They  are 
also  contained  in  W'alx^  Bkdores  ChnueL,  yiA»  riii. 
The  genuine  wodt  of  Alexander  Nnmenins  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Pfaoebammon,  by  L.  Nonnann,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  nsefiil  notes,  Upsala,  1690,  8to.  (See 
Ruhnken,  ad  AqtaL  Bam.  p.  139,  &c ;  Wester^ 
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mann,  Getek.  der  Cfrieek  Btndttamie&t  §  95,  a.  1 8, 
S  104,  a.  7.)  [L.  a] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Athenian  paintbr,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Winckelmann, 
▼oL  iL  p.  47,  T.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  torentes.  (Pint.  AmaO.  PamL  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  LoUius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whoae  name  occurs  in  an  inacription  in  iSmi,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [a  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  fAJUlavapor),  the  Paphlaoo- 
NULN,  a  celebrated  impoator,  who  flouridied  about 
the  beginning  of  the  aecond  centurr  (Ludan.  jlfac. 
6),  a  natiTe  of  Abcmoteiehoa  on  the  Euxine,  and 
the  papil  of  a  friend  of  ApoUoniua  Tyanaeua.  His 
history,  which  ia  told  by  Lwaan  with  great  natmU, 
ia  chiefly  an  account  of  the  ntfioua  oontriTanoea  hj 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  at 
an  oracle.  Reing,  according  to  Lndan^  account,  at 
hia  wit*s  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natoral  adnmtagea  of  manner  and  perMm,  he  de- 
teimined  on  the  following  impoature.  After  rais- 
ing the  expectationa  of  the  Piphlagoniana  with  a 
reported  riait  of  the  god  Aeaculapiua,  and  goring 
himaelf  out,  under  the  aanction  o^  an  orade,  aa  a 
deaoendant  of  Perseua,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  himaelf  raiaed,  by  finding  a  aeipent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundsiiona 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aeaculapiua.  A  larger  aer- 
pent,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was 
diagoiaed  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Psph- 
lagoniana  really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  ondea  in  the 
likeneaa  of  a  aerpent  Dark  and  crowded  rooma, 
joggling  tricka,  and  the  other  arte  of  more  vulgar 
magiciana,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Ludan  detects 
with  as  much  zest  as  any  modem  sceptic  in  the 
msrvels  of  animal  magnetiam.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  waa  accuaed  of 
being  a  Chriadan  or  Epicnrean ;  and  even  Ludany 
who  amuaed  himaelf  with  hia  contradictory  era- 
dea,  hardly  eaeaped  the  effecta  of  hia  malignity. 
He  had  hu  apiea  at  Rome,  and  busied  hmiaelf 
irith  the  ai&urs  of  the  whole  worid :  at  the  time 
when  a  peatilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  thia  calamity. 
He  aaid,  tlttt  the  aoul  of  Pythagoraa  had  migrated 
into  hia  body^  and  propheaied  that  he  ahould  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara,  and  then  die  from  the 
&I1  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  hia  impoature  in  the  aeven- 
tieth  year  of  hia  age,  juat  aa  he  waa  in  the  height 
of  hia  glory,  and  had  reqoeated  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himaelf  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  aeema  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Ludan  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  aome  medala  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Aurelius.  [R.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  QAXi^ai^pos)  of  Pafhiub,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathitts  {ad  Ham,  Od.  x.  pp.  1658, 1718)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^|ay8por),Bamamed  Pblo- 
PLATON  (UfiKowKdrmw),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleuda,  in  Cilida,  and  of  Seleuda.  (Philostr. 
ViL  Soph,  u,  5,  %  1,  compared  with  .fi^»ct^/)o^ 
Tj/an,  13,  where  the  fiither  of  Alftiander  Pelopb- 
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ton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  suiname.)  Hia  &ther  was  diatrngnisQed  aa 
a  pleader  in  the  conrta  of  juatice,  bj  which  he  ae- 
qniied  considerable  proper^,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  hia  aon  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  &ther. 
Hia  place,  howeTer,  waa  anpplied  by  hia  frienda, 
eapecaally  by  ApoUonioa  of  Tyana,  who  is  aaid  to 
haye  beoi  in  love  with  Selencia  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  ahe  waa  equalled 
by  her  aon.  His  education  waa  entmated  at  firat 
to  Phayorinua,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysiua.  He 
apent  the  proper^  which  hia  fiither  had  left  him 
upon  pleasurea,  but,  aays  Philoatratua,  not  con- 
temptible pleaanrea.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Seleuda,  for  aome 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  aa  ambasaar 
dor  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Piua,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  beatowed  on  hia  outward  appearance.  He 
apent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsua,  and  tnir 
veiled  through  all  Egypt,  aa  fiir  aa  the  country  of 
the  rdfUfOL  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Ajitiodua  that  he  was  i4>point6d 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
Ju  D.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodea  Atticua.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  conteat  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  hia  fiunoua  adveraary,  but  gained  hLi 
eateem  and  admiration  to  audi  a  degree,  that 
Herodea  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  preeent. 
One  Corinthian,  howerer,  of  the  name  of  Sceptea, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pieaaed  hia  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  **  the  day  (n^Aof ),  but  not  Plato.**  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  hia  death  are  not  Imown. 
Philoatratua  givea  the  varioua  atatementa  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  waa  one  of 
the  greateat  rhetoriciana  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
eapeciaUy  pndeed  for  the  sublimity  of  hia  atyle  and 
the  bolihieaa  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  hia  life 
ia  given  by  PhOostratua  (VU.  Soph.  iL  5),  who  haa 
alao  preserved  aevend  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  aubjecta  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (C<nnp. 
Snidas,  a.  v,  'AA^$ay8poy  AfyaZos  in  fin. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  62.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX^{av8pos),  aon  of  Pbrsxus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  waa  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
hia  fiither  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilius  Paulina  in  b.  c.  167,  was  kept  in  cua- 
tody  at  Alba,  together  with  his  fiuher.  He  be- 
came akilfbl  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42  \  Pint  Aem.  Pad.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  ('A^lfai'Spos),  tyrant  of  Phb- 
KAM.  The  aocounta  of  hU  uauipation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61 )  tells  ua 
that,  on  the  aaeaaaination  of  Jason,  b.  c.  370,  Po- 
lydorus  hii^  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poiaoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (HelL  vL  4.  §  34),  Polydoma 
waa  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  b.  c.  369,* .  by  Alexander — his 
nephew^  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 

.    *  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi. 
h)  ;  but,  aee  Wesseling  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.)    . 
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Alexander  worshipped  aa  a  god  the  apear  with 
which  he  alew  hia  uncle.  (Pint.  Pdop,  p.  293^  Ac; 
Weea.  ad  Diod,  L  e.)  Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  according  to  Diodorus  (I  e.),  difierently 
from  the  fonner  rukrs,  but  Polyphian,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  exam^e.  (Xen.  L  c) 
The  Thesaalian  atatea,  however,  whidi  bad  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jaaon  the  Tagna 
(Xen.  HdL  vi  1.  §  4,  5,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  ao  willing  to  aubmit  to  the  oppreedon  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
eapedally  the  old  fimiily  of  the  Aleuadae  of  La- 
riaaa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  aon  of  Amyntaa  II. 
The  ^riant,  with  hia  characteriatic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enony  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  antidpated  him,  and,  reaching  Lariaaa,  ww 
admitted  into  the  dty,  obliged  the  Thesaalian  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  ai^  left  a  gairiaon  in  L»- 
risaa,  aa  well  aa  in  Cranon,  which  had  alao  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonia& 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thesaaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebea, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  courae,  waa  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  fornoid- 
able,  and  Pdopidu  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.  On  the  airiAal  of  ^e  latter  at  Ij^ 
rissa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  fxv.  67)  he 
didodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pfe- 
sented  himself  and  ofiered  aubmisdon  ;  but  aooa 
after  eacaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pdopidaa  expreaaed  at  the  talea  he  beard  of 
his  cruelty  and  ^piannicd  profligacy.  (Diod.  Lc; 
Plut  Pelop,  p.  291,  d.)  These  evento  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  aummer  of  that  year  Pdopidaa  waa  again  aent 
into  Theaady,  in  consequence  of  freah  oomphinta 
againat  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  lameniaa,  be 
went  merdy  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incantioudy  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  waa  seised  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut^  PeL  p. 
292,  d;  Polvb.  viii.  1.)  The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes {e,  Aridocr.  p.  660)  wiU  haidly 
aupport  Mitford*8  inference,  that  Pdopidaa  waa 
taken  priaoner  in  battle.  (See  ^Mitford,  Gr.  HuL 
ch.  27.  aec.  5.)  The  Thebana  sent  a  laige  army 
into  Thesady  to  reacue  Pdopidaa,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavaby  of 
Alexander,  who,  uded  by  auxiliariea  from  Athem, 
pursued  than  with  great  slaughter;  and  tlw  de- 
slniction  of  the  whole  Theban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epominondaa, 
who  waa  aerving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  aa  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  867,  waa  aignaliaed  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexander*a  treacheroua  crudty,  in  the 
maasacre  of  the  dtizens  of  Sootuaaa  (Plut  Pd,  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paua.  vL  5);  and  alao  by  an- 
odier  expedition  of  the  Thebana  under  Epamincm- 
daa  into  Theasdy,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pdojndaa. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
ofier  resistance,  and  waa  glad  to  purchaae  even  a 
thir^  days*  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  {HisoneriL 
(Plut  Pd,  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  aeem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessdy,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  PhUiicH 
tis  (Plut  Pd,  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  B.  c.  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebea  for  protection  againat  him.    The  anny  ap- 
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pointed  to  nuDch  under  Pebpidas  is  Mid  to  bate 
been  dismayed  by  an  edipie  (Jnne  13,  364 )»  and 
Pelopidas,  kaTing  it  behind,  entered  Tbeaniy  at 
the  bead  of  three  hundred  Tolonteer  honemen  and 
some  mereenaiieaL  A  battle  ensned  at  Cjnoioe- 
pbalae,  wherein  Pebpidas  was  himself  slun,  but 
defeated  Alexander  (Plat.  PeL  pp.  296,  296  ; 
Diod.  XT.  80)  ;  and  this  rictDij  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Midcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obHged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thiwsalians  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  be  a -dependent  aDy  of 
Thebes.  (Phit.  Pd,  p.  297,  Ac;  Died.  xy.  80; 
compi  Xen*  //ULvii.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  in  362,  if  it  fineed 
Athens  finsm  fifiar  of  Thebes,  i4>pean  at  the  some 
time  to  hare  exposed  her  to  annoyance  firom  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fiir* 
ther  occasion  for  keeping  np  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piradcal  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
of  the  inhaUtanta.  Peparethns  too  he  besieged, 
and  '^eren  landed  troops  in  Attica  itwl^  and 
seised  the  pwt  of  Panonnus,  a  little  eastward  of 
SunSmn.**  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
feated bim,  and  relieTed  Peparethns,  bnt  Alexan- 
der ddiTered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
took  sefeni  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peixaeeua.  (Died.  xr.  95;  Polyaen.  Ti.  2;  Demosth. 
e,  Polj/d,  pp.  1207,  1208 ;  vcfi)  irrc^.  r^s  rpmp, 
p.  1330  ;  Thirlwall,  Cfr.  HitL  toL  t.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  aoeoont  of  the  position  of  Panoxmus, 
tee  WessL  ad  DiotL  L  &) 

The  mnider  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
rus  to  B.  c:  367.  Plntareh  gives  a  detailed  ao- 
eoont of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
baibarian  palace.  Owrds  watdied  throoghout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrmVs  bedchamber, 
which  was  sitaated  at  the  top  of  a  laddw ,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferocioas  dog  was  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daoghter  of  Jason  (Phit  PeL  p^  293,  a),  conoiBaled 
her  three  brothen  in  the  house  daring  the  day, 
caused  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  bron^t  up  the  young  men  to 
her  hasband*s  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
away  Alexander^  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatexied  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
covtf  all :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  himi 
His  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe*s  motive 
for  the  murder  di£R*rent  aeconnts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
togetha  with  hatred  of  his  crael  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  icpresentetions  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi- 
sited him  in  bis  prison.  In  Cicere  the  deed  is 
ascribed  to  jeabusy.  (Plut  PeL  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
I>iod.zvi.  14;  Xen.  ^e2^  vi  4.  $  37;  Cic  deQf, 
n.  7.  See  also  Cic.  de  Im>,  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
andcr'*s  murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 
cial pleading  ;  also  Aristot.  ap,  Oe.  de  Dh.  L  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Endemus.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  ('A\4^ 
Bp9s  ^tXak^Oyit),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octevius  Hoiatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Aigent.  1532),  Alexander  AmaUtr  Veri,  and  who 
is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
CapliaB  AureKanus  {De  Morb,  AeuL  iL  I,  p.  74) 
•ueder  the  name  of  AleaoMder  Laodioeima.      He 
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Hved*  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  centuiy 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xiL  p^  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiadea 
(Octav.  Horat  L  c),  succeeded  Zeoxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Heropbilean  school  of  medicine,  esta* 
blished  in  Phrygia  between  Taodicfa  and  Camsa 
(Stzak  L  c.),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  and 
Demosthenes  PbiUaethes.  {Qtltsi,I>eD^,PvU. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Oalen  and  also  by  Soranus 
{De  Arte  Obdetr,  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAc(ai^pof),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Pbocu  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phodan  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
\tj  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrenderea  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  ni^t ;  and  when  their 
belt  men  were  within  the  wuls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  B.C.  217.  (Polyb.  v.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOR.    [Aluan- 

DBB  CORNBLIUS.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^{dr8pos),  son  of  Polts- 
PBRCHON,  the  Macedonian.  The  r^jent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  820),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperehoni  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  die- 
content  of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Died.  xviiL 
48 ;  Plat  Phoe.  p.  755,C)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
sander, as  their  patron^s  son,  and  Polysperehoni 
policy,  thoefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then»  in  the  pro- 
secution of  ^is  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  b.  c.  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
lander^s  appointment  conunanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antipater  in  Mnnychia.  (Plut  Phoe, 
755,  £  756,  e. ;  Died,  xviii  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Mnnychia,  had  also  treacherously  seised  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Pbodon,  though 
Diodorus  {L  e.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phodon  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper- 
chon.  (Died.  xviiL  66 ;  Plut.  Phoc  756, 1 757,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
Aerehon  with  a  huge  force ;  bnt  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainda  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appean  to 
have  continued  without  efiecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Pans.  L  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
power  of  the  hitter. 
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When  Poly8peichon,baffledat  MegdopoHi  (Biod. 
ZTiiL  72),  withdrew  into  Maoedonia,  his  son  leema 
to  have  been  left  with  an  annj  in  PdoponneMia, 
where,  aa  we  read  in  Diodonu  (ziz.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greaUy  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Caasand^ 
into  BCacedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Anhidaens  and  Eniydioe  by  Olympias,  &  c.  317. 
(Pan8.L  11  ;Diod.zix.  11.)  Daring  his  absence, 
Alexander  suooeeded  in  bringing  orer  to  himself 
sevend  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  (Diod.  xix.  53) ;  bat,  on  Cassander^s  retam 
to  the  south,  after  crashing  Olympias  in  Maoedon, 
he  in  Tain  attempted  to  check  him  by  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassander,  passing  to 
Epidanros  by  sea,  regained  Aigos  and  Hennione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Messenian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  315,  Antigonns  (whose  am- 
bition and  successes  in  the  east  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  LyBimachus,  Aiander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  measores,  sent  Aristodemos 
into  the  Pelqxmnesus  to  fonn  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexander ;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodemos  to  pass  oTer  to  Asia 
for  a  personal  conference  with  Antigonus.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Oreece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  60, 61.)  Yet, 
in  the  rery  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  lus 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  title  of 
goTemor  of  the  Peloponnesos  to  leoonale  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensoing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
saged  for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodemus  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
demus to  Aetolia,  the  citiiens  of  Dyme,  in  Achaia, 
baring  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  occapied  by 
one  of  Cassander*s  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  hu 
way  into  the  dty,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adTerse  party  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  iriio  proved  herself  folly  adequate  to  the  taak, 
— his  w&  CratesipoliSk  (B.a  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  (*.A^&^P0O9  A  ^Hoi>^N.  In 
the  war  against  Cassias  ho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  B.  c.  43.  ( Appian,  ds  BdL  Cw,  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  tiie  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnaaeas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassias  in  a  sea-fight  o£f  Cnidus. 
(Appian,  de  BdL  Cw,  iv.  71.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Romb,  a.  d. 
109—119.  (Euseb.  ITtst  .£ba2.  iy.  4.)  There  are 
three  EpuAet  fidsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Hereator,  as  weQ  as  a  deorM^  according  to  Oiatian. 
(Mansi,  Cbnd/iii.  YoL  i  pp.  643 — 647.)  Heradeon 
is  said  (in  the  book  Praedaimatw^  ap^  Sinnoad. 
Opp,  ToL  L  pu  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St  Alexander,  and  to  have 
been  oonfated  by  hinL  But  Heradeon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  bom.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  Em- 
PBROR  OP  Romb  in  ▲.  d.  31 1,  was,  according  to  some 
Bocoonts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
Pannonian.  He  was  appointed  by  Maxentios 
governor  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxenr 
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tins  was  plotting  against  lus  life,  he  aswimwl  the 
parple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  natore.  BCaxentios  sent  some  troops 
against  him  under  Rufins  Vdustanos,  wbo  pat 
down  the  insorreetion  without  difficol^.  Akx- 
ander  was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimiia,  iL  12, 
14;  Aor.  Vict  dt  Oaet.  40,  ^piL  40.)  There  are 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexind 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Albxandbr.  P.  F.  Aug.; 
the  reterse  represents  Victory,  with  thia  inscrip- 
tion, VicTORiik.  Albxandri  Aug.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER   OF  SELEUCIA.     [Ai.bx- 

▲NDBR  PbLOPLATON.] 

ALEXANDER,  I.  II.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Axbx- 
ANOBR  Balas  and  Zbbina.] 

ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (TiS^s  'AA/f 
ea^pos),  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  fiitiier  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  howeTW,  did  not  continue  in  the  &itk 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  apoataey 
by  Tsrious  public  appointments.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  as  procuntor  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  d.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequentiy  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  and  by  his  otden 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  appaicntiy 
during  his  goyemment  in  Egypt  that  he  acoam- 
panied  Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Aimenia, 
A.  D.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  tiiis  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiiidates, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  goremor  who  declared 
in  &your  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which  be 
administered  the  oath  to  the  lemons  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  Jmy,  a.  Dl  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  empaor*s  le^gn. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titos  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  takiqg 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud,  xx.  4.  §  2; 
JBeiLJwLil  11.  §  6,  15.  §  1,  18.  §  7,  8,  It.  10. 
§  6,  vl  4.  §  3;  Tac.  Amu  xy.  28,  Hid,  L  11,  iL 
74,  79 ;  Suet  Vetp,  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUSCAX^eoVr 
6  TpoAXioi^s),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an- 
cient physicians,  was  bom  at  TiaUes,  a  dty  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  derires  his  name.  His 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulns  Aegineta  (iiL  28, 
78,  yiL  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660,  687). 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contempoTBryby 
Agathias  (^ts^  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Justin 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  hsd  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  his  fiitiier, 
Stephanos,  who  was  hunself  a  physidaa  (iv.  1, 
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p.  198),  and  a)io  nndflr  another  penon,  w1mm» 
name  be  does  not  mentioD,  Vot  to  whoM  aon 
Coamaa  be  dedicates  his  chief  work  (xii.  L  p.  313), 
whicli  be  wrote  oat  of  gntitade  at  his  request 
He  was  a  man  of  an  eztenaiTe  ptactioe,  of  a  very 
long  experience^  and  of  great  nputation,  not  onlj 
at  Rome,  hat  whererer  he  trarelled  in  Spain, 
Ganl,  and  Italj  (L  15,  pp.  166,  157)»  whence  he 
was  caUed  by  way  of  eminence  *^  Alexander  the 
Physidan.**  Agathias  epeaks  also  with  great  pmise 
of  his  four  brothers,  Anthemins,  Dioeooms,  Metro- 
dams,  andOlympioa,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
sereial  professions.    Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Aetins,  Oribasins,  and  others,  bat  is  an 
aothor  <^  quite  a  diffisrent  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.    He  wrote  his  great  work 
(as  he  tells  us  himself,  xii  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fittigne  of  prao- 
tioe.    His  s^le  in  the  main,  says  Fremd,  is  very 
good,  short,  dear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xiL  1, 
p.  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions;  and 
though  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
occasioned  pofaaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per- 
fectly degant,  yet  yery  expressire  and  intelligible. 
Fabricius  considos  Alexander  to  hare  belonged  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Freind  this  is  not  proved  tniffieiently  by  the  pas- 
aages  adduced.     The  weakest  and  most  cunous 
part  <tf  his  pnctioe  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulets,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
as  Kwcimens.     For  a  quotidian  ague,   **  Gather 
an  oHto  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  with  com- 
num  ink  icn,  /km,  o,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck** 
(xii.  7*  p.  339) ;  for  the  gout,  **  Write  on  a  thin 
plate  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  fi«(. 

d|»€d, /«^  ^p,  Tfrfe,  f a,  f irfK,  H  Ao«J,  Xf<  7^,  f*, 
«ffK,  and  wear  it  round  the  ankles ;  pronouncing  also 

Ut.  ^^.  r-W,  SHe.  /3«^,  X««^«"  (xi.  1,  p.  313), 
or  dae  this  -verse  of  Homer  (//.  fi.  95  V 

wiiile  the  moon  is  in  Libra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  Leo.**  (Ibid,)  In  exorcising 
the  gout  {Ufid,  p.  314)  he  mya,  **  I  adjure  thee  by 

the  great  name  *!»&  SotfaoM,**  that  is,  rffiT 

T    : 
/llt^USt*  a>^  *  little  further  on,  **  I  adjure  thee 

by  the  holy  names  *Icu),  IffSwM^  'A8«rcd;  *EA»£,^ 

that  ia.  TDK  ^DiK  rfink^i  rrirr ;  from 

T  v:  T  -:  T  :  t  : 
which  he  would  appear  to  haTe  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
awine's  flesh,  it  is  most  probiUile  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  chief  woric,  entitled  B<«^1arpucd 
AuBSgffeittt,  LSuri  Dmodeam  de  Re  Medka^  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  baibanms,  and  imperfect  Latin 
transiation,  with  the  title  Aleactmdri  YairoB  Prao- 
Uea,  4pc-9  Lugd.  1504, 4to.,  which  was  sevenl  times 
reprinted,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanua 
Torinua,  BasiL  1533,  foL  It  was  first  edited  m 
Greek  hj  Jac  Ooupylus,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  beauti- 
fsd  and  scarce  edition,  omtaining  tdao  Bhazae  de 
J^eetSeaHa  ISbdbu  ex  Syronm  Lingtia  m  Ora&eam 
tramdatms.  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Lmxia,  transfation  1^  Jo.  Guinteros  Andemacus, 
BaaiL  1566,  8to.,  which  is  a  rare  and  yaloable 
editkn.  Qainter*s  translation  has  been  seyeral 
tiBies  reprinted,  and  is  inwerted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
his  Medkae  Artie  Prvieipee^  Paris,  1567,  foL;  it 
also  forms  part  of  Haller*s  Collection  of  Medical 
^IViitciB,  T^^««a«n  1772,  Sto.  2  vols.    The  other 
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woilt  of  AlexBnder*s  that  is  still  eztnt  is  a  short 
treatise,  Hipl  'EA/tMir,  De  Lmmbriemy  which  was 
first  publiihed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hieron.  Mer- 
coziidis,  Venet  1570, 4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
wotkuis  Marbie  Pmrorum,  Fnnoof.  1 584,  8to.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  vohune  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius, 
BibliaAeea  Onuea;  the  Latin  transbition  alone  is 
indaded  in  HaUer*s  Collection  mentioned  aboTo. 
An  Arabic  tnmslation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  Origmibm  Mediomae  Arabi' 
eae  emb  KhtdifaUiy  Lugd.  Bat  1840,  8to.;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Anetorum  Cfraeeorum 
VernMiUme  ei  Commmlariie  Sjfnade,  ArobicU, 
ArmemaeUy  Penieieque^  Lips.  1842,  8to. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost  He  ex- 
presses  his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatiae  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  (De  Urm,  Difer,  «•  2.  pi  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  woric  of  his  on  faseasee  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  transhited  into  Anbic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, /.&)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  TraDianus  was 
published  at  London,  1734,  Svo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.D.,  entitled  **  Trallianns  Revivisoens ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  TraDian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  for  from  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,**  &c.  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (viz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Probleins,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alxxandbr  Aphbodi8ixn8I&  (Freind*s 
Hist.  (/"Phyeie^  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graec  voL  xii  p.  593^ 
sq.  ed.  vet;  Holler,  B&Hotheoa  Mediekiae  Prodis 
eoe,  torn.  i. ;  Sprengel,  IKU,  de  la  Mid.  torn.  iL  ; 
Isensee,  GeedUekie  der  Medioin  ;  Choulant,  Hand' 
&«dl  der  BUekerimtde  fur  die  Adtere  Medkm,) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  CAX4(ay6fWf),  of  Tmchonidm 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
B.  c.  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thermus,  but 
the  attempt  was  unsoooessfnl,  and  many  Aetolians 
fefl.  (Polyb.  V.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINAS 
(*AA^|ay8por  Zaf (ms),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarehus,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kii^om  of  Syria  shortiy  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antiocn,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius^  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  year  Alexander*S  patron,  the  king 
oT  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  or  Demetnns,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battie.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  he 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pa;  hii  tioopa ;  bat  the  people  rote  igunM  him 
uid  drove  him  aal  of  the  dtf.  Ha  moq  fell  into 
the  handi  of  robben.  vho  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochiu,  b;  whom  he  was  pDttodealh,a.c  122. 
E>  gene- 


Hit 


led  ilave,""  wm  spplieil  to  h 
h,  from  a  report  UuLt  he  hj 


which  I 


e  had  been  bought 
b;  PloleDiy  ti  >  ilmfe.  SeTeral  of  his  coin*  are 
eitauL  In  the  one  lignred  below  Jnpilec  ii  le- 
pre«eDted  on  the  rcTerte,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  anall  image  of  rictoiy. 

(Judo.  mil.  1,2;  Joe^  Jii%.  liiL  9,  10; 
Clinton, /(u(^  iiL  p.  3S1.)  [P- S.] 


ALEXANDRA.    [C, 

ALBXANDRIDE3  CAX<»«l>aiIt)  of  Delphi, 
^  Onek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  nibjecte  on  which  hia  hi&tory  i« 
gootsd  aa  an  anlhority,  it  would  aeem  that  hia 
work  WW  a  hittory  of  Delphi  (PloL  Zjwad.  18; 
&ch<d.  ad  Eur^.  AlatL  1,  where  nndeubtedly  the 
BBme  peiaon  ii  meant,  thon^  the  MS.  reading  ii 
Anaxandhdei ;  Schd.  ad  AriMbgii.  FImL  926.) 
[L.S.] 

ALEX  A'NOR  fAXiErinp),  a  aon  of  Hachun, 
and  graodaon  of  Aeaculapina,  who  built  lo  hit  lirB 
a  temple  at  Tilane  in  the  leiritorj  of  Sicyon.  He 
hinuelf  loo  was  wonhipped  there^  and  noificea 
were  ofiered  to  him  after  inueet  only.  (Paua.  iL 
23.8  4.  11.  8S,  &t)  [L.S.] 

ALEXARCHU3  ("AA^apxi").  »  Greek  hit- 
totian.  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  biitory  of  Italy 
('iToAiinl),  of  which  Plnlareh  (ParaUiL  7)  quotea 
the  third  book.  Seniua  [ad  Am.  JiL  334)  men- 
tiona  an  ojrinion  of  hit  reapeeting  the  origin  of  the 
namea  Epeimi  and  Campania,  which  nnqiieation- 
ably  bdonged  to  hia  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  thia  name,  whom  Plntaieh  mention*  in  another 
puaage  (Ai  /t  ef  Ot  p.  36fi},  i»  probably  a  different 
peiaon.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXAKCHUS  ('AAj^afixoi].  1-  A  brother 
of  Caaaander  of  Macedonia,  who  i>  mentioned  aa 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolii,  the  ute 
of  which  i>  unknown.  Here  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
intndnced  a  number  of  worila  of  hi)  own  coinoge, 
which,  though  Tciy  expresiiTe,  appear  to  have 
beenregarded  aaalundi^ilang.  (Athen.iii.  p.98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  lAccdnemo- 
niana  were  fbrtilying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  &  c  413, 
and  were  sending  an  exp«lition  to  Sicily,  was 
■nlmiled  with  de  command  of  600  hoptitea,  with 
.whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Tbucyd. 
viL19.)  [L.S.] 

ALE'XIAS  CAA'Ef"),  »n  ancient  Greek  phyai- 
uan.  who  waa  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinea, 
and  lived  proLsbly  djont  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  CbriiL  Theopbnutu*  mentiana 
hun  a*  having  lived  ahortly  before  hji  time  (fftri. 
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Pl«t  ii.  16.  f  8).  and  q>eak>  bi^r  t<  hii  alaU- 
tiea  and  acquiremoitt.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXrCACUS  CAAtEfrnmii),  the  avertei  (tf 
eiil,  la  s  tumame  given  by  the  Qredu  to  leTenl 
deitiea,  aa— Zeus  (Orph.  Do  Lapid.  Pnam.K.'^ — 
to  Apollo,  who  wai  wonbipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Albeniona,  became  he  waa  believed  to  Iuti 
slopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  P^ponnetian  war  (Pau>.  i.  S.  §  3, 
viiL  41. 1  5),— and  to  HecacleB.  (LactanL  *.  3.) 
[L.S.] 

ALBXICLES  CAAf£i>c%ni>.  an  Athenian  goe- 
ral,  who  belonged  lo  the  oligarchial  or  lAcedaemo- 
nian  nartyat  Athen*.  After  the  revolution  of  B.  c 
411,  he  and  ieveral  of  hit  friends  quitted  the  dty 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  DeceieiL  Bat  be  w^aa 
afterwardi  made  pritoner  in  Peiraceus,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  gnilt  i£ 
Pbrynichus.  (Thncyd.  viiL  92 ;  Lyeuig.  «  Laxr. 
p.  164.)  [US.] 

ALEXICRATESfAAtEucfiin,i),B  Pythagnrea 
philoeopber  who  lived  at  the  lime  of  Plutajnh,  and 
whote  disciples  continued  to  obeerve  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abttaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (Pint  ^i^poi;  viiL  p,  728.)  Anoiba 
peraon  of  thi>  name  occora  in  Fluaich,  Pyrrk.  h.\ 
[L.S.) 

ALE'XIDA  ('AXiiidt),  a  daagliter  of  Aniphi- 

araua,  from  whom  certain  divinitiea  called  Elaoi 

{  'EAiCiriDi,  L  e  the  avertert  of  epileptic  Gta)  wtsv 

behoved  to  be  descended.     (PluL  Qaaat.  Gr.  23.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEX1'NUS'('AA<^0.  0  pbilDu^N  of  tba 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Ea- 
bulidei  [EucLiDUi],  from  hit  eristic  pnpenuciea 
bcetionily  named  'EXryfiivi,  who  lived  abont  tke 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  ChriaL  He 
waa  a  native  of  Elia,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
Fnin  Elii  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  bope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  hit  discipka  toon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhcolthiDc*!  of  the  plats  and 
their  scanty  mean*  of  tubaitteDoe,  and  left  fain 
with  a  tingle  attendant.  None  of  hia  doetriiw* 
have  been  preserved  lo  ut,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  [Acad.  IL  34),  be 
aeema  to  bave  dealt  in  aophislical  pniilea,  like 
the  lett  of  hit  sect.  Athenoeua  (tv.  p.  696,  e.) 
menlioni  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  hononr  of 
Cratenia,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  mi^  at 
Delphi  lo  the  tound  of  the  lyre.  Alednoa  also 
wrote  agajnti  Zcno,  whsae  proleaaed  anDtfcmiat  be 
waa,  and  aguntt  Epboru*  the  hiatoriarL  Diogwe* 
Laertiua  hat  preserved  eome  lines  on  his  dtsih, 
which  wat  o«Buoned  by  hi*  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  9>i-imniing  in  the  Al^caa  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.  J.] 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  pbyucian.  who  waa  pro- 
bably (judging  from  hii  name)  a  native  of  Onece ; 
be  wat  a  fnend  of  Cicero,  who  praise*  his  medical 
skill,  and  deeply  lamcnta  hia  sudden  death,  B.  c 
44.  (.IdJtt.  1112,111125,  XV.  I.d2.)  [W.A.&J 

ALEXI'PPUS  ^kxiltwr<a),  an  ancienl  Greek 
phyaidan,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plataich  [Ait-i- 
c  41)  aa  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself  to  thau  him  for  having  cured  Peuoeatea, 
one  of  hia  officers,  of  an  illnest.  ntabably  abont  B.  c 
327.  I*.  AG.] 

ALEXIS  CAAsfu).  1.  A  comic  poet,  bora  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Grsecia  (Snidaa  i.  e.  'AA.),  bat 
admiUed  aobteqnentl;   to  the   privileges    i^   an 
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Athenian  dtisen,  and  enrolled  in  the  deme  OInt, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.) 
He  was  the  nnde  and  xnstnictor  of  Menander. 
(Suidas  s.  vl^AAcIcv;  Proleg.  Ariatoph.  p.  xzx.) 
When  he  -was  bom  we  are  not  expressly  told,  but 
he  liTed  to  the  age  of  106  (Plat  Defeet,  Orae. 
p.  420,  e.)f  and  was  liring  at  least  as  late  as 
B.  c  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thurii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacanians  about  &  c.  390.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
atmction  of  their  city,  remoyed  shortly  before  with 
their  little  son  to  A^ens.  Peihaps  therefore  we 
may  assign  about  b.  c.  394  as  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Alexis.  He  had  a  son  Stephanas,  who 
also  wrote  comedies.  (Suidas  L  c>  He  appears 
to  hare  been  rather  addicted  to  tne  pleasiues  of 
the  table.  (Athen.  idiL  p.  344.)  According  to 
Plntaich  {De  Sems  Admmkt,  ReipM.  p.  785,  b.), 
Be  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
victor.  By  the  old  giammarians  he  is  commonly 
called  aVwriter  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.  Sdll,  for  more  than  30  yean  he 
was  oontempoiaiT  with  PhiHppides,  Philemon,  Me- 
nander, and  I)i[ii]us,  and  several  fragments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  womd  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  le- 
markaUj  prolific  writer.  Suidas  says  he  wrote 
245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  hiEiTe  eome  down 
to  us.  The  Mcpov(t,  'AymAlctfr,  *OAii^«-i^8«pos, 
and  TSapdmros^  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  early  as,  the  104th  Olym- 
piad. The  'Ayfirtf ,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
golaa,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
and  Aeschines  (c  TtmardL  pp.  6—8)  in  B.C  345, 
speaks  of  him  as  then  living.  The  *A3cX^  and 
36roaTMriits,  in  which  he  satirized  Demosthenes, 
were  acted  shortly  after  b.  a  343.  The  *I«wor, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
against  the  philosophers,  in  b.  c  316.  The 
Tlvpeanfos  in  B.  c.  312.  The  ^fuuconikfi  and 
ToSoXtfuuos  in  B.  c.  306.  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
possi^  frequently  occurred  in  several  plays ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  frnn  other 
poets,  as,  for  example,  from  Eubulns.  (Athen.  L 
p.  25,  f.)  Caiystius  of  Pexgamus  {<m,  Aiken,  vi. 
p.  23J5,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  mvented  the 
part  of  the  parasite.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  had  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epichaimus ; 
but  he  appean  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
ata^,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Athenaeus  (ii.  pu  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  extant  fragments.  A  considerable 
list  of  peculiar  words  and  fonns  used  by  him  is 
given  by  Meineke.  His  piays  were  frequently 
tianslated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  (Oell.  ii. 
23.)  The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  have 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeus. 
(Meineke,  Fragm,  Com,  vol.  L  pp.  374 — 403; 
Clinton,  FagU  HtUemA,  imder  the  years  above 
given ;  Fabrictus,  BibL  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  &c.) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  4 18) 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  vtpl  Aijrapics^u. 

3b  A  Samian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
caDed  ^lA^uot^dpm.  m*tipoi  latfutucol  (Samian  An- 
«!&),  which  Athenaeuf  quotes,  (xiii.  p.  572,  £, 
xiL  p.  540,  d.)  [a  P.  M.] 
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ALEXIS  (^AXc^tf),  a  sculptor  and  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polydetus.  Panaanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  fother  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfiwtorily  settied  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny^s  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  OL  95  (b.  a  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  whom  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  B.  c  800.  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
(Epoekm  der  b3d,  KmuL  p.  276)  thinks,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  Phny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polydetus,  or 
else  that  the  Batychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  L  COMNE'NUS 
CA\^is  J  or  *AAi|ior  Ko^iynrtfs),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probdbly  bom  in  jl  o.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  C<»nnenus,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp- Axalin,  sultan  of  the  Turks^ 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Malas- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  mltan.  After  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  tiiis  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extnip 
ordinary  shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  fieatun  of  his  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorns  Bota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
less, he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came onperor  under. the  tiUe  of  Nioephorus  111.  in 
1077.  The  authority  ofNicephorns  III.  was  disobey- 
ed by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
'*  Sebastos.**  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to.  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigues,  and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artfid  among  Ms  shrewd 
oountiymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  aimy  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  prochumed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  dty  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin-  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bxyennius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  difierences  with  Nicephorus  III., 
Melek-Shah,  the  son  of  AIp-Arslin,  and  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Soliman.    The  Bulgarians  threatened  ta 
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invade  Thrace,  and  Robert  Goiacaid,  dnke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  might  j  host  of  Norman  knigfata,  had 
crossed  the  Adriaiic  and  bud  mege  to  Dnxano,  the 
ancient  Dynachinm.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljoks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Heniy 
IV.,  emperor  of  Oermany ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeims  in  1084.  Dunng  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro* 
duced  an   extraordinary  excitement   among   the 
nations  in  Europe.    The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  fiivouraUe  to  sudi  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  rekited  to  them  at 
Piacenza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.     The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.    They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pennyless, 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army.     Alexis  hastened   to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  diem  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  senous  difierences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.   However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seliuks.     In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  tneir  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  die 
empire    prevented   him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.    The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,   to  whom  diey  restored  Tarsus   and 
Malmistra.    During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  widi  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  uen  often 
disturbeid  by  religious  troubles.    He  died  in  1 1 18, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Calo-Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Ao7ap(ic4,  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  AnaUeta  Cfraeca,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  De  SettertuB^  Lugd.  Bat  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extant,  see  Fabric  BUL  Orate,  viL  p^  729. 
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The  li£B  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  tboi^ 
vary  partially,  described  by  his  dandtter,  Anna 
Comnena,  in  her  JZttricM,  which  is  ue  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glycaa,  |i 
4;  AlbertnsAquensisyiL  9-19;  WOhelmusTyrenss, 
ii.  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  **  Remm  ab  Alexio 
I.,  Joanne,  Manuele  et  Alexio  IL  Comnenis  gesta> 
rum  libri  quatuor,**  Heidelberg,  181 1.)  [  W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IL  COMNE'NUS 
('^A^c^tf  or  *hkkiuts  Kofii^i^s),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Cam- 
nenus,  was  bom  in  1167,  according  to  Nioeta& 
In  1179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  daagbter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  1180,  under  the  guardianship  of  hia  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  tne  axnbi- 
tion  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1 183 ;  wherenpoo 
he  BQooeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetas,  AUnt 
MamteL  Comn.fiL;  comp.  Dncange,  FcamUae  B^ 
zmUinae,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IIL  AT^GELUS 
f'AXff^tf  or  'A\^|iof  "AyytKosyt  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  IL  Angelus,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 195.    Bemg  a  descendant  of  Alexia  L 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  &mily-nanie  d  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelus-Comnenus.    In  1 197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljoka  of 
Koniah,  but  hia  armies  were  defiiated.     Beii^ 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
ruin.     He  lost  the  crown  tlurough  his  nephewv 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who,  having 
escaped  firom  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandoloi, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  111.  abandoned  his  palwae 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carr3ring  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.    After  his  £%ht,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  eaak- 
perors  the  blinded  Isaac    and  his  son  Alexis. 
[Albxis  IV.]   He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
and   treacherously  blinded   the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Mumphlus,    who    after   his   deposition    in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexis  III.,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  lAScaxis 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ohay&th-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexis  IIL  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support   his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  dedace 
war  against  Theodore  Lascaris.    The  war  proved 
fiital  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,   and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisoKier. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  AngelaOnn. 
nena,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  firom  confining 
his  &ther-iQ-law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis  IIL  died   some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age ;    the  exact  year  of  his  birth  ia 
not  known.      (Nicetas,  Alegi$  Angdus^  Itaadam 
Angduty  iiu  8,  &&;    Isaaau*  et  Aieat,.  jfS/L  c  1; 
Villehardouin,  De  la  Conquette  de  Constamimoble, 
Paris,  1838,  c  51,  56,  &c)  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXIS  or  ALEXIUS  IT.  A'NOELUS 
fAXc^ts  or  *AXl|iof  'AttcAm),  vnm  tho  son  of  di« 
emperor  loac  II.  Angdna.  It  U  mentioned  under 
Axsxza  III.  tbat,  after  the  deposition  of  tfak  em- 
peror, he  and  his  fiuher  were  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Cmsaden.  Alexia  IV«  waa  crowned  tog»> 
ther  with  Isaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1203, 
and,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
CiniiadeTs  to  oontiBoe  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
promised  them  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Chnreh,  bat  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
pupoae^  nor  did  he  fnlfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Oasaden.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  imderstHTid  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  amoqg 
the  tnrbolent  and  haughty  herons  of  Italy,  Fmoa, 
and  Flanders,  who  were  assembled  in  his  o^itaL 
SeiiooB  diffisrences  consequently  arose  between  him 
and  his  deliTerers.  Alexis  Ducas,  somamed  Mur> 
nphlus,  an  ambitious  and  enteiprisfau|f  man,  took 
ad^nmtage  of  these  troubles,  and  sud&nly  seiaed 
the  crown.  By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  waa  pot  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaao  II. 
died  of  giiet  (Nicetas,  Itaaeiiu  Angehitf  liL  e.  8, 
fte.;  /soocws  «<  AUxUfiL;  Villehardooin,  IhUL  & 
61,  56,  60,  Ac,  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  ^fJn^ts 
or  *AA^iot  Aotfu),  sumamed  **Murzt7FBLUS,**  on 
accoimt  of  the  dose  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  Febrnaiy,  1204,  after  having  been  pro- 
sent  at  the  nmider  of  Alexis  IV.,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  His  eariier  life  is  almost  un- 
known. Nicetas^  howoTor,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  rapacious  and  Tohiptaons;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  wen  still  assembled 
nnder  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  nege  to  this 
city.  Alexis  V.  disdained  to  condnde  peace  with 
them  on  dishonourable  oonditiotts,  and  prepared 
for  leaistanoe,  in  which  he  was  Tigoroasly  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascaiis.  However,  courage  suddenly 
abandoned  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
peror Alexis  III.,  whose  daughter  Eudoxia  Angela- 
Comnena  he  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
Aprfl,  1204),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
hoRora,  of  which  Nicetas,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
such  an  emphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
count  of  Ffamders,  emptor  of  Constantinople,  but 
laving  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  bjr  his  fitther-in-law. 
Alexia  V.  led  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
him  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Tbeodosian  cohmm.  (1204.)  (Nicetas,  ilfarstipUiis; 
Imsaeuu  Ar^duB  ei  AUx,  fiL  c  4,  5 ;  Geda  Frcm- 
eorumj  c.  94 ;  ViDehardonin,  IbicL  c.  51,  56,  60, 
Ac.  98, 106, 113—115, 127,  &c.)        [W.  P.] 

ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  (*AX^5ioj  'Apiarn- 
i^s),  Oeconomus  of  the  Great  Chnreh  at  C<mstan- 
tiDople,  flourished  a.  d.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
edit^  a  S^pioptis  Ccatonmn  with  scholia,  which  is 
given  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  PandeatoB  Ccmo- 
many  Oxon.  1672,  foL  vol.  11  post  peg.  188,  and 
voL  i-  p.  1,  &C.  Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 
See  Fabric.  BM.  Gr.  vol.  xL  p.  280.  [A.  J.  C] 
ALE'XIUS  fAA^^wr),  Patriardi  of  Cokstan- 
TiNOPLx,  a  member  of  the  monastery  of  Studius 
(founded  a.  d.  460),  succeeded  Eustathius  as  Pa- 
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triaieh  k,  d.  1035.  In  a.  d.  1034  he  crowned 
Mkhael  IV.  the  fimnoite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
way  fer  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperar  Romanus.  He  thwarted  the  attempta 
of  John  (the  emperor*s  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal see  (a.  Dl  1036),  and  died  a.  d.  1043^  2V- 
ervet  of  his  aro  extant,  w^  Jm$  Gr.  Htm.  vol  L 
UK  IT.  p.  250,  Lenndav.  FraacoC  1596.  Sea 
Fafarie.  BibL  Or.  vol.  xL  p.  558.         [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUSCAA^^iof ),  MetropoUtan  of  Nicaxa, 
composed  a  Omttm  or  Hywm  o«  SL  Dtmelrwi  Ob 
Mcaigr.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  Uved.  The 
canon  is  in  maauaeript.  See  LauAtem^  Biblioth. 
Vindohon.  voL  v.  p.  599,  ed.  KoUar.   [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXON  CAA^I»>[)«  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 
was  besisged  by  tlM  Romans  ins.  c.  250.  During 
this  si^  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  fbnned  the  phm 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mansk  But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  foimer  occasion 
saved  the  town  of  Agrigentum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  traaeherooa  mercenaxiss,  now  acted  in 
the  same  fidtfaful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
lemain  fiuthful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polyb.  L  43,  ii  7.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXON  MYNDIU&  [Albxandse  Mtn- 

DIVB.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.    [Vabub.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.    [FLAVUg.] 
ALOOS  cantos),  is  used  >y  Hesiod  {Theog. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sonows 
and  gIisfi^  which  are  tnere  represented  as  the 
daaghten  of  Erie.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palamtinus.] 
L.  ALIE'NUS,  plebeian  aedile  b.  a  454,  ao- 
cused  Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  aerarium* 
(Liv.  iil  81.) 
ALIE^US  CAECI'NA.  [Cabcina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  CI'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  waa 
praetor  in  Sicily,  b.  c  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  lus  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  histoiy 
of  Gorgias  Leontinus ;  but  these  works  probably 
foimed  part  of  his  Aimale$,  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Cortege  Sidlust. 

Niebuhr  (L  p^  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researehes 
am<mg  its  ancient  monuments.  Tlmt  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  dear,  inasmufh  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Rcnnan  prisonen  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf  and  gave  hun  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fraamffiDts  that  we  find 
a  distmct  statement  of  the  earher  relation  between 
Rome  and  Latinm,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  nusrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  buUding  of  the 
dty  about  the  foi^  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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This  difieFence  is  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical view,  firom  Alimentus  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefnlly  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etmscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  aocoonted  for  by 
Niebohr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontifi 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  leign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Gracchanus,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  years,  for  132-  li?2£=22,  and  22  years, 

1« 

added  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Nepos,  viz.  OL 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alunentus,  OL 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Jurit- 
eonntlHj  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  Verbis  prism^  one  De  Consulum  Poiestaiey  one 
De  Comiiiis,  one  De  Fastis^  two,  at  least,  Mystoffo- 
ffioMf  and  several  De  Re  Militari.  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jia  Feaale.  (GelL  xvi.  4 ;  Voss.  HitL  Gr,  iv. 

13,  fin^  Hitt,  Lot.  i.  4;  F.  Lachmann,  deFontib, 
Histor.  TU.  Limi  Com.  L  17,  4ta  1822 ;  Zimmem, 
Rom,  RsdUt-geech,  L  §  73.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  Cl'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  &  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cineia  Lea  de  Dome  et 
Muneribm,  or  Mtmeralie  Lex.  (Liv.  xxziv.  4; 
Cic.  Goto,  4,  de  OraL  ii.  71,  adAtL\.  20;  Festus, 
f.  o.  Mumeralie.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  {Did,  o/AtU.  e.  v.  Cinda  Lea.) 
ALIPHE'RUSorHALIPHE'RUSCAA/^poj), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (ApoUod.  iii. 

8.  §  I.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  *AX£- 
^»pa.)  [L.  S.] 

ALITTA  or  ALILATfAA/rTa  or'AAiAtfr),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.J 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  hkhest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  a.  d. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britam  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  waa  defeated  in  jl  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict  de  Goes.  39;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allbctus. 
P.  F.  Aug.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero's,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  tenns.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  60  (Cic.  ad  Qu, 
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JV.  I  1.  §  3),  and  praetor  in  &  c.  49.  {Ad  AtL  z. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  proTioce 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  waa  then  in 
Africa,  a  huge  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  B.  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
consul. Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  BdL  Afr,  2,  34  ;  Cic  <k<  Pam.  xiiL 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  whidb  has 
on  one  side  C.  Cabb.  Imp.  Cos.  Itbiu,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Allibnvs  Prooo& 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dokibella,  b.  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Eg3^t  On  hia  re- 
turn frran  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  waa  aor- 
prised  by  Casnns  in  Palestine,  who  waa  at  the 
head  of  eight  l<^ons.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe> 
rior,  AUienuB  joined  Cassins.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
78,  iv.  59;  Cic  PhiL  xL  12, 13;  Cassias,  apu  Cle. 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  AUienus  may  periiapo 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  theCeltiberi«  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautifol  viigin,  who  was  taken  priaoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  b.  c  209.  Scipio  generonaly 
gave  her  to  Allncius,  and  refused  the  preaenta  hi 
parents  oflfered  him.  The  story  is  beantiiiilly  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyk  x.  19;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  ^  1;  SiL 
ItaL  XV.  268,  &c) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbocziiood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinus  and  oUiers,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  Almo 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic  <ie  NaL  Dear.  iii.  20 ;  comp.  Vant)^ 
de  Ling,  Lai.  v.  71,  ed.  Muller.)  [L.  &] 

ALMOPS  f AAfu4),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopes  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Bya. 
«.e. 'AXfunrk.)  [L.  S-J 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  AUXADAE 
rAXfltfCiSflu,  AXQ»id(3eu  or  'AAi^eu),  are  patronymic 
forms  from  Aloeus,  but  an  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedcia  by  Poeeidon  :  vis. 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.    The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extraop- 
dinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.    When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  heighL 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Oasa 
upon  Olympus,  and   Pelion  upon  Ossa.     They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homei^ 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  tiie  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  b^an  to  appear.   {Od,  xL  305,  &c.)      In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c.;  comp.  Philostr.  de  ViL  Sk^ 
ii  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  foat  of  their 
early  age.    They  put  the  god  Aies  in  chains,  and 
kept  bun  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.    The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo> 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.    According 
to  him,  Aey  actually  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  knd.    They  are  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height    As  another  proof  of  their  dariog, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtes  «ued  for  the  hand  of 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.    But  this  led 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  (CompL 
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Find.  Py&,  It.  156,  &c.)  Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  them  in  the  fbnn  of  a  stag,  and  ran  hetween 
the  two  brother*,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  aame  time,  shot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
(Fa6.  28)  relates  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
bat  makes  ApoQo  Knd  the  fiital  stag.  (Comp. 
CalHoL  Hymn,  in  Dion.  264 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L 
484,  with  the  SchoL)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
piesmnption,  thej  were,  in  Hadea,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  fiices  tamed  awaj  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  hy 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Munck,  tui  Hygin,  l,e»; 
Yvcg.  Atm,  TL  582.)  Diodoros  (▼.  50,  &c.),  who 
does  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
give  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  Thessalian  heroes 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  fiither  Aloens  to  fetch 
back  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratia,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
After  lumng  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Stnmgyle  (Nazos),  they  settled 
there  as  rolexa  over  the  Thracians.  Bat  soon  after, 
they  IdUed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Naxians  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AloTom  in  Thessaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
represented  as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  in  a  different  light  Pausanias  (ix. 
29.  §  1)  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  moi  who  worshipped  the 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mofuntain  to  them ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — ^Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoide,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  ^e  time 
of  Pausanias  (iz.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedon.  Later  times  &bled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessaly.  (Philostr.  L  3.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
ttrO/w  and  iXudL,  which  has  been  attempted  by 
modem  scholars,  is  little  satisfiuitory.      [L.  S.] 

ALCEUS  CAXcwj).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canaoe.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triopa,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
nsed  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  full 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it  The 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
Aloeidae.  (Hom.  //.  v.  385,  Od,  zi  305 ;  Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  4.)    [Aloxidax.] 

2L  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
received  from  his  iather  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Pans,  ii  1.  §  6, 3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 

A'LOPE  CAA^),  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
-who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beanty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.  But  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
attire  <^  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
Cercyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
cfaOd  the  boy  vras,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  ardor  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
posed again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
saaoe  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
bim  Hippothous.  fHiPPOTHOUs.]  The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
hare  the  aame  name.  (Hygin.  FcJt.  187  ;  Paus.  i. 
5.  §  2;  Aristoph.  Av.  533.)    The  town  of  Alope, 
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in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  her.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Stqik,  Byg. «.  v.  *AAihn), 
where,  however,  Philonides  speaks  of  an  Alope  as 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  Megan,  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  fiither.    (Paus.  L  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AL(yP£CU&    [AsTRABACua] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal^s  army, 
who  was  a  friend  ud  hospes  of  the  Saguntines, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  penuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hanniballi  terms.  (Liv.  xxi. 
12,  &C.) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AX^oua,  'AX^NfoIo,  or  'AA^iovcra),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheius,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  won^pped  at  Letrini  in  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (SchoL 
ad  PuuL  Pytk,  iL  12,  Nem,  i.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (Met  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  AXPHEUS  ('AA^^^irf*  or 
*AA^<{f ),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Nem.  L  1;  Hes.  Theog.  338.)  Accordmg  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  idiand  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  firom  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethusa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nenu  L 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (Met  v.  572,  8k.)  Arethusa,  afiurnymph, 
once  wlule  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed,  x.  4; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  694 ;  Stat  SUv.  L  2,  203 ;  ThA. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  DiaL  Marin.  3.)  Ajtemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
her  fiue  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  LetrinL  According 
to  another  version,  ^e  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Schol  ad  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius*  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fiu;t,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethusa.  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arethusa  in  Ortygia.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  270,  viii.  p. 
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343;  Senec.  QuaetL  NaL  ilL  26;  Fulgent.  Myih. 
UL  12.)      Plutarch  {de  Fluv,  19)  gives  an  account 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned aboTe.     According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
son  of  Helios,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest    Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyes 
he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctimns  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  Alpheius,  [L.  8.] 
ALPHE'NOR.    [NiOB»3 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.    [Varus.] 
ALPHESIBOEA  ('AX^)«<ri«oM).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.     [Aik>ni8.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegens,  who  mairied  A1&- 
maeon.    [Alcmabon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  now- 
ever,  is  usually  called  Amudbia, 

4.  An  Indiian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compiled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  SoUax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.    (Pint  <ie /77fio.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUS  f  AA4»cfoj  Mu- 
riAi|Fcubr),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  &vours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  adii  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viiL  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  An- 
Ihol.  Graee,  ziii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  AVI'TUS.    [Avixut.] 

ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (SoL  I  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably means  M.  Furius  Bibaculus.    [Bibaculus.] 

ALPl'NUS  MONTA'NUS,oneoftheTreviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A.  D.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus, 
he  joined  CivUis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac  ffiU,  iii 
35,  iv.  31,  V.  59.)  [Civilib.] 

ALTHAEA  (*AA0a<a),  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  and  suter  of 
Leda,  Hypermnestra,  Iphidus,  Euippns,  &c  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Trozeus,  Thyreus,  Gy- 
menus,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters,  Goige 
and  Deianeira.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorua  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
ager was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Ares,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei- 
aneira by  Dionysus.    (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab*  129, 
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171,  174.)  Althaea  is  eroedally  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  Uagic  &te  of  hex 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  oaaae  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herni^  ntfccii 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  da^er,  (ApoUod.  L 
8.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met  viii.  445,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE^ENES  QAK- 
On/Umns  or  'AX9aiftinys),  a  son  of  Catreua,  kiqg  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  orade,  that  Catzeoi 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  duldren,  Althe- 
menes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  An*- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  inatromeiit 
of  his  father*B  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodea  at  a 
place  which  he  called  Cretenia,  and  in  remembcBDied 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  elected  en 
mount  Atabyros  an  altar  to  Zens  Atabyxina.  His 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermea,  but 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot  When  Catreoa  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  Miled  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  eon- 
panions  were  attacked  bv  shraherds,  who  miatnek 
them  for  pirates.  Duimg  the  ensuing  stnigg^ 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  hia  subjecta, 
and  shot  his  own  fether  dead.  When  lie  became 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  eaith.  This  ia  the 
account  of  Apollodorus  (in.  2.  §  1,  &c.),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  points, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dyii^  with 
gnef.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.  j 

ALTHETUS  CA^eipros),  a  son  of  Poaeidan 
and  Leis,  a  dau^ter  of  Orus,  king  of  Troesen. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with 
other.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  (*AXwtrrn$),  king  of  Lydia, 
ceeded  his  fether  Sadyattes,  a.  c  618.  Sadjattes 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus,  whidh  was  contfamed 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
Tears  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  &U- 
mg  sick  shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  to  Delphi  fior 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refiued  to  give  hnn  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmeiiana 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  imd  attacked  daxomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  for  five  yean, 
from  B.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxaiea. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyages,the  son  of  Cyaxam,  wick 
Aryenis,  ms  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattee  died 
B.  c.  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  yean, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  fether  in 
the  government.   (Herod.  L  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

Tne  tomb  {(njfUL)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioDed  by 
Herodotus  (L  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  and 
consisted  of  a  laige  mound  of  earth,  laiaed  upon  a 
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feondation  of  great  rtonea*  It  was  erected  by  the 
tradespeople,  mecfaamea,  and  conrtesms,  and  on 
the  top  <^  it  there  were  five  piUars,  which  Hero- 
dotns  saw,  and  cm  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portions  raised  bj  each;  from  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  oonrtesms  did  the  greater  part 
It  measnred  six  plethra  and  two  stadia  in  cixcnm* 
ference,  and.  thirteen  pleibra  in  breadth.  Aoooid- 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  was  caUed  the  ''tomb  of  the 
courtesan,^  and  was  erected  bj  a  mistress  of  Gyges. 
(Geaich.  op.  AAen,  ziiL  p.  57S,  a.)  This  moond 
still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  {Rmardkm  m  Asia 
JIfmor,  ToL  i  pw  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minntes  to  ride  roond  its  base,  which  would  giTS 
it  a  drcomferenoe  of  neatlj  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
atstes,  that  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  nft* 
tmal  rock — a  white,  horiaontaU j  stratified  earthy 
limestone,  cot  away  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
atnictoie.  The  upper  portion,  he  adds,  is  sand 
and  gravel,  iqipaiently  bronght  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hetmns.  He  fimnd  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  was  a  huge  circolar  stone  ten  feei 
in  diameter,  with  a  fiat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
or  lip,  eridently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
the  apex  of  the  tamnlns. 

ALT'PIUS  ('AA^iof),  the  anther  of  a  Greek 
musical  treatise  entitled  cfgwysryi)  funwir^.  There 
are  no  tdersbly  sore  grounds  £bx  idoitifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  Yarioos  persons  who  bote  the 
name  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whoae  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
the  most  plaosible  conjectoie,  he  was  that  Alypins 
whom  Eonaphis,  in  his  Life  of  lamblichas,  cde- 
bntes  for  hu  acute  intellect  {6  liaXwrucirreKros 
'AXAwias)  and  dindnatiTe  stature,  and  who,  beiog 
a  friend  of  lamblichas,  probably  flourished  under 
Julian  and  his  immediate  snocessors.  This  Aly- 
p(ias  was  a  natiTe  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
been  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
ji^ipiat  AmHoekeHtiiy  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
tain, and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
flUtempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
addresses  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Ahjpim 
{^aukuofis  *AXwtiif  dScA^  Kaumplavy,  in  one  of 
which  he  thanks  him  for  a  geognphiod  treatise  or 
diart ;  it  would  seem  more  Hkely  that  tiiis  was  the 
Antiorhian  than  that  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
Alypins  as  Menxiius  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
ci^er  one  or  the  other.  lamUichns  wrote  a  lifo^ 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meoruus,  NoL  ad  Alyp,  pw  186,  &c  c;  Ju- 
fian,  J^Ml  xxix.  xxx.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
Rmapins,  ViL  lamUidL  and  not  toL  iL  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenbach;  Amm.  MarceU.  xxiii.  1.  §  2;  De 
la  Borde,  JBsmi  mr  la  Mtmpie^  toL  iiL  p.  133.) 

The  woric  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
symbols  used  (both  for  Toice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
duced by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  n)iatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic.) 
It  tieatB,  therefore,  in  fiut,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
nanely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub* 
ject  ia,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.  It  would  have  been  most  Tulnable  if  any 
considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  ^stem  of  notation  de* 
scribed  in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see 
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Bumey,  HiaLo/Mwe^  vol  L  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  cf  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bockh,  d§ 
Metr,  Pind,  c  8.  p.  235.  c.  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelesily  corrupt  to  Meunius,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  laboun  of  the  leuiied  and  indefiitiga- 
ble  Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Maie.  Meibomius,  AmsteL  1652; 
Anstoxenus,  Nioomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Job.  Meur* 
sius,  LiwL  Bat  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALYTIUS  ('AAinriot),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  ▲.  d.  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorins.  (See  Cbnei^ftorafa 
iVbtiaCU&»<io,aiiraMn,voLv.p.l463.)  [A.J.C.] 

ALYPUS  CAXinrot),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Nancydes,  the  Argive. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  firom  his  having  executed 
bronxe  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegospotanu.  (b  c. 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victon  made  by  him.  (vL  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi  1.  §  2,  8. 1  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  CAAvfci^t),  a  son  of  Icarins  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius.  After  his 
fiuher*8  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acarnania,  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyseia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452; 
Steph.  Bys.  a.  9.  m^fM.)  [L.  S.] 

AhUTDOCVS  ('A^iiSoKOt)  or  MFDOCUS 
(Mi(8oirof ),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (I  4. 
§  4}  speaka  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  fiiend 
of  Aldbiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  a.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  andSeuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  whoi  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  b.  c 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulns, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  b.  c.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c,  HeU.  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  lame  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (PoL  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Oottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Beriaades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
B.  a  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dem. 
M  Ari$toer.  p.  623,  &c.)  [Cbrsoblbptbs.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  §ame  name. 
(Isocr.  PkUipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat «. «.  ^Apuiioms.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  a  184.    (Liv.  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (viii.  3.  §  1)  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  &  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
gynBy  firom  having  a  man*s  spirit  with  a  female 
form.    Compere  Afrania  and  Hortxn8ia. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  &your  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  He  wrote  several  works,  which 
are  censored  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    (Aead.  L  2,  Tux,  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  fA/iiAfleia).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infiint  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselyes  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychins  derives  it 
from  the  verb  ifioXdetHtty,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich ; 
others  from  d/ixiA0aicTos,  u  e.  finn  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  ciftoAi)  and  0c(a,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
d/i^Kyfty^  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
tiaditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infimt  Jove  (Hygin.  PoeL  Astr.  ii.  13;  Arat 
Phaen.  163;  CaUim.  Hymn,  m  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  beins 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  ApoUod.  i  1.  § 
6.)  [Abo A.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  H,  xzi.  194; 
EratostL  CaUut,  13 ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5 ;  Lac- 
tant.  JnstiL  L  22;  Hygin.  Lel^  and  Fah,  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamanteia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  agoat  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  FatL  t.  115, 
&c.^  Accordinff  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  fUled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (ApoUod.  /.  c. ; 
SchoL  ad  ChUim,  I,  c)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Axnaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  x.  p.  458, 
iii.  p.  151 ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Achblous.]  Bio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  ejctraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bull*s  horn,  and  received  frvm  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  uicient  work  of  art  still 
extant.  (Oaleria  Giustiniani,  ii.  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.  (Pans, 
iv.  30.  §  4,  viL  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottiger,  Amal- 
iheia,  oder  der  Oretetuiaehe  Zeiu  aU  Sa^igUng; 
Welcker,  UAer  erne  Oeiuche  Colonie  m  Tkden^ 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (TibuU,  il  5.  67),  whom 
Ijactantius  (i.  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.    The  same  is  stated 
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by  Servins  (ad  Aen.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydm  {da 
Mens.  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klausen,  Aeneas  mnd  die 
Pemaien^  p.  299,  &c  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.  [Ablianub,  p.  28,  a.] 
AMARANTUS  {^AftdpoMros),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  TheocritQa* 
Idyls  {EtymoL  M,  p.  273.  40,  ed.  S^lb.),  and  a 
work  entitled  ircp2  okhv^u  Req)ectmg  bis  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Jaba, 
king  of  Mauretania.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  343,  e^  x* 
p.  414,£) 

AMARYNCEUS  ^hiM^KM&t\  a  chief  of  the 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Acetor. 
(Hygin.  Foh,  97 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  303.)  Ac^• 
cording  to  Hyginus,  Amarynoeus  himself  joined  the 
expeditionagainstTroywi^  nineteen  ships.  Homei^ 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Dioiea 

iAmarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  wac 
IL  ii.  622,  iv.  517.)  When  Amaiyncena  died. 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  (IL  xxiii.  629, 
&C.),  took  part.  According  to  Pansaniaa  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeaa 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Augeaa  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L.  S.J 

AMARYNTHUS  ('AAu^nweos),  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthun  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  Bya.  says  Euboea  itselQ  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Stmb.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthua,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Amn- 
nrnthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  wiw  'srotv 
shipped  there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 
3i  comp.  Did.  (/AnL  s.  v.  'Aftap6iSia.)     [L.  sJ] 

AMA'SIS  fAfuuris).  1.  King  of  ^|ypt  in 
early  times,  according  to  Diodonu  (i.  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisaneay 
king  of  EUiiopia.     [Acttisanbs.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apries,  the  last 
king  of  &e  line  of  Psammetichus,  in  b.  a  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotea» 
iL  172,  calls  him  Sii^ukir*)*  and  was  bom  aft 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  Wben  tbe 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amasis  waa 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battle 
near  Momemphis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  handJs  of  the  Egyptians,  who  out  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  « 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Ladioe,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod.  iL  181.)  He  removed  the 
lonians  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  lima^y 
(iL  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (L  77)  and  with  Polycrates,  the  tyrant 
of  Samos  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod.  iL  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  hint. 
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(i.  30;  PIdL  &!«,  36i  Pbt  nmum,  p.  SI.) 
It  wonld  appear  £nnB  XeaDphim  {Ofrop.  liiL  6, 
I  20)  that,  after  the  OTsrthnv  of  CnieniB  i^ 
Cjnu,  Arauii  wu  rompellsd  lo  w  tribats. 
He  itiTiTe  to  win  the  fimnr  of  the  |>iie*t-euta  by 
boildisg  them  temple*.  Duriiig  the  leiga  of 
Amuu  BgneiLltiiie,  cranmerce,  and  the  arte 
fltHoiihed  gmtlj.  The  eitennaii  of  EgrP*'"' 
cemnierce  wu  much  &Toiired  by  the  conqqeet  of 
Crpni,  vhkh  he  mode  tiibutBr;.  Hii  reign  wu 
one  of  almoat  umntemipted  peace  and  proiperitj, 
which  gmve  him  leiinre  for  adoming  Egypt  with 
■ereia]  magnificent  bnildingi  and  woi^  of  ait.  (LL 
17G,  176.)  The  plant  of  cenqiiaet  which  Cjm, 
had  been  unable  to  any  into  aSect,  were  followed 
out  by  Cambyiea,  who  in  B,  c.  G2fi  led  an  aimy 
aKunil  Egypt  Araording  to  the  itoiy  told  by 
Kendatiu  (iiL  i),  Camhyiet  had  baen  incanaed 
by  a  deceptioD  piactiaed  upon  him  by  Amaau, 
who.  prEtending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Peraan  king,  Ihat  he  ihcHild  land  him  hia  danghter 
ta  adorn  hii  hatem,  labitilated  the  daughter  of 
Apries  fiir  his  own.  Amaiii  however  did  not 
lire  to  lee  the  &U  of  hii  conntiy.  He  died  be- 
Ion  Cambyiee  readied  the  bordera,  aftoi  a  teign  of 
44  Jean,  and  was  boried  at  Sail  bi  the  tomb 
which  he  had  conitnuted  in  the  temple  of  Athena. 
(Si  10,iL  169.)  HiacotpaewBiBflerwardi  taken 
•at  of  the  tomb  and  Bhamefnllj  inmlled  by  the 
order  of  Cambywa.  (iii.  16.)  Ai  a  goiemor  he 
exhibited  great  sbilitiea,  and  vaa  the  anther  of 
iCTenl  oieAil  ngulationi  (it  177).  bat  he  appean 
lo  haTe  indulged  in  more  bmiliarity  towarda  thoie 
about  him  than  wu  alti^ther  eonuitent  with  hi> 
kingly  dignity.  (Harod.  ii.  161—182,  ilL  1—16  j 
Uiod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Pecaian  of  the  tiiha  of  the  Man^bii, 
who  waa  aent  by  Aryandea,  the  goTemor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyaea,  at  the  head  d'  an  army, 
lo  aadst  PherelinK,  the  mother  of  Arceiilaiu 
IIL,  king  of  Cyiene.  He  took  Bam  by  itiata- 
gem  azid  tnschery,  and  made  an  nnancceiafBl 
attempt  open  Cyime.  He  wu  then  lecaUed  by 
Aryandee.  On  ita  march  bach  the  Penian  army 
■ufiered  aeTerely  &om  the  LibyBn^  {Herod,  ir. 
167,201,203.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  {'Afuurrpa  ot 
'Afiqirrpii).  I.  The  wife  of  Xenei,  and  mother 
i^  Artazenea  I.  According  lo  Herodotui,  >he 
waa  the  daughter  of  Otanea,  according  to  Cteaia^ 
vho  alia  itx  Amiitrii,  of  Onopha*.  She  wu 
crod  and  Tindictive.  On  one  occaaion  ahe  ncri- 
ficed  fimrteen  yoatha  of  the  nobleit  Penian  &niiliH 
to  the  god  Bid  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mntilatiou  of  the  wife  of  Ua- 
■iilea,  reeuided  by  HerodotuB,  girea  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigue*  and  cmeltiei  of  a  Penian 
harHu.  She  lurrircd  Xenea.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
111,  iz.  lOa— 113;  Cte«iai,i'«w.c2Q.  30.  ed. 
Lion ;  Pint.  Aidb.  p.  123,  c.) 

2.  A  dau^tcr  of  Artaxerxe*  IT.,  whom  her  &- 
tiker  promiaed  in  marri^e  to  Teribaani.  lofttMd 
ef  fidfilling  bia  promiae,  be  marriad  her  bimMtlf, 
(Pint.  Aria*,  e.  37.) 

3.  Alao  called  Amutrioe  CA/iaarpinf),  the 
dao^ter  of  Oiyartet,  the  brother  of  Dariu,  wu 

fiven  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Ciatenu. 
Ariian.  Aaab.  liL  4.)  Craterua  having  Men  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  Ama*- 
trii  married  Dionynna,  tyrant  of  Hervcleia,  in  Bt 
thynin,  K.  c  332.     After  the  dtsth  of  Dionpiui, 
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c.  306,  vho  lefl  ber  goardian  of  their  ^lil- 
dren,  Cltarchui,  Oiyathrea,  and  Anuutri*,  iha 
married  Lyaimichni,  b.  c  302.  Lynmachut, 
however,  abandoned  her  ihortlj  aftarwarda,  and 
married  Aninoe",  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phih^ 
delphui ;  whereupon  Amalthi  retired  to  Heiadeia, 
which  she  gaveined  in  her  own  right.  She  alia 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  tha 
ie».coa>t  el  Paphlagonia.  She  wu  drowned  bj 
her  two  sons  about  n.  c.  28S.  (Uimnoa,  c  4,  G; 
Died.  XI.  1 09.)     The  head  figniid  below  {Hobably 

holds  a  small  figure  of  lictory  in  hw  hand.     (Eck- 
hel,  iL  p.  121.) 


AUATA,  tha  wife  of  king  I^tinu  and  mother 
of  I«Tinia,  who,  when  Aeneu  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  oppoaed  him,  because  she  had  already 
pramisad  Idvinia  to  Turuns.  At  the  lame  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alecto,  who  acted  acGerdin# 
to  tha  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  witk 
Tnmns.  This  story  Ells  tha  greater  part  of  tha 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  When  AmatB 
wu  informed  that  Tumo*  had  bllen  in  battle,  she 
bung  heraelL  (Virg.  Am.  xlL  60Oj  Dionys.  L 
64.)  [L.  S,] 

A'MATHES  CAw(ei|i),a  son  of  Heracles,  baa 
whom  the  town  of  Amathns  in  Cyprus  was  be- 
lieved to  hare  derived  ita  name.      According  to 

from  Amathnn,  tha  msthet  otCinyias,  (Steph, 
Byx.  I.  B.  •AiuOaSt.)  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  ("A^ 
Sourla  or  'AfUiSmirrla),  a  nuname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  fnm  the  town  of  Annlhaa  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Tac..laiutiii.62;  OT..^n«-.iii.  15.  l£t 
Virg.  Or.  242;  CatnlL  liviiL  £1.)  (L.  3.] 

AHATIUS,  sornamed  Ptrydomariia,  a  par- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Maiioa.  On  tb* 
dtath  of  Julius  Caesar  b.  c  Ii,  ha  came  forward 
H  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  lo  Caeur 
OD  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  bnmL  Ha 
iras,  however,  thortlj  afterwards  seised  by  the 
eouiul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  tiiaL 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  tha  adrantages  they  derived  from 
it.  Valeriu  Maumut  fix.  15.  g  2)  says,  that  hi* 
name  wu  Kerophilu*.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  2,  3; 
Lit.  Epit  116 ;  Cic.  *i  AH.  xiL  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
PUl^ip.  L  2;  Nicolani  Damascenns,  Fit.  Aug, 
c  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Cornea.) 

AMA'ZONES  CWif"')*  >  'irulike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  aeTeral  of  tha 
adventnrea  of  Greek  mythology.'  AH  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  ilalement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  thcdr 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Trebiiond.  F^om 
thence  they  are  said  to  hare  at  difierent  tintea  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Uinor,  the  islands  of  the  A»- 
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fflOB,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  oonntry  aboat  the  Theimodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyia  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons, 
who  were  governed  by  a  qneen.  The  Gargareans, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  firom  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  hmd;  but  each  gul 
had  her  right  breast  cut  off:  their  male  childnn, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans,  or 
put  to  deatL  (Stmb,  zi.  p.  603,  &c.;  Diod.  ii  45, 
&c^  iiL  52,  &C.;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  ishmds  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  e,  g,  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  tne  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  r^aided 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  bUe  period,  is 
evident  firom  the  trBditi<m,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  oonntry  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asi&  (Plut. 
Alex,  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Am»> 
zone  are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  lobates,  bat  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontes,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king*s  court.  (Houl  il  vi.  186,  &c.; 
SchoL  ad  lA/oof^  17.)  [Bsllsrophontxs,  Lao- 
MBDON.]  At  the  tmie  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fou^t 
with  the  Phrygums  and  Trojans.  (Hom.  72.  iii. 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
npon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  ficom 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  Imd  re- 
ceived as  a  present  firran  Aies.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  9; 
IMod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  30 ;  Quint  Smym.  xi. 
244.)  [HsRACLBS.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  2 ;  Plut.  Thes,  31,  33.) 
[Thbsbus.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Pentiiesileia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priun ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint  Smym.  i  669 ; 
Pans.  V.  11.  §2;  Philoctr. /fcr.  xix.  19.)    [Pin- 

THK8ILBIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  Mpoicr69ou  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  firom  iioJ^6s^  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  ^^breastiess,**  of  ''not  brought  up  by 
the  breast,^  ''beings  with  strong  breasts,**  or  "with 
one  breast**  (Philostr.  Uc;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  firom  the  Circassian  word 
moxo,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emnuidiy 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Sprengel,  ApO' 
logi»  des  If^)poorate8^  ii.  p.  597;  Klaproth,  Reite 
mack  dem  Cbwxwitf,  i  p.  665.)   Among  the  various 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  acooont 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazons,  tvo 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  ia,  that  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instance!  of  female  bavery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  remackaUe  even 
by  modem  traveUers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  westem  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vagne  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon), 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  Tttioiis 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Ama- 
zones, that  these  priestesses  mutilated  thdr  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  th^ 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  leprecented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  Bntitwoold 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  p3aoe»  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  tiie  belief  in  a  whole 
feniale  race  of  this  kind.  Nether  the  po^ical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  tiie  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  pknaible; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidenee,  the 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it 
(Comp.  Mailer,  Orekom.  p.  366,  &c) 

The  representation  of  these  warlflLO  women  oo> 
cupied  the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walls, 
bronzes,  reliefo,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  batties  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kmd  in  antiquity 
were  the  battie  of  the  Amazons  with  the  Athcniaos 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Pans,  i  15. 
$  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  (i  1 7.  $  2.) 
Amazons  were  zIm)  represented  by  Alcamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  $  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representatioiis 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  see  MUller,  Hamdh. 
d.  Arduiol,  i§  365,  417.  [L.  S.] 

AMAZO'NIUS  {*Atug6nos),  A  surname  of 
Apdlo,  under  which  he  was  wordiipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  P3rrrhichus  in  Laccmia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  &r  as 
Pyirhichus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  temple 
tiiere.    (Pans.  iiL  25.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

AMBIGA'TUS,  king  of  tiie  Celts  in  Ganl  in 
tiie  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  belonged  to 
the  Bituriges,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Bellovestts  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  lai^  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settiements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  ef 
the  population.  BeUovesns  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Hercynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Li v.  v.  34.) 

AMBI'ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  GaUie 
people  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Adnatici,  bat  were 
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deliYeied  by  Gmsw  from  the  payment  of  this  tri- 
Imte.  In  &  o.  64,  Cunr  piaoed  a  legion  and  five 
cohoita»  nnder  the  command  of  Q.  Titorine  Sabmu 
and  L.  AnnmcaleioB  Cotta,  in  the  tenitoriee  of 
the  Ebnionee  for  the  paipoae  of  paasing  the  winter 
there.  Bat  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned  in  their  tenitoriee,  the  Eboionee  lerolted  at 
the  initigation  of  Ambioiixa&d  Oedrolciie,  another 
chieC  besieged  the  Roman  eemp,  and  dectroyed 
afanoet  all  the  Roman  tioope,  after  they  had  bisen 
induced  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  nnder 
pmmee  of  a  aafi»-oondnet  After  their  deotniction 
Ambioriz  hastened  to  the  Adnatid  and  Nerrii, 
and  induced  them,  in  coojonction  with  the  Ebn- 
itmeo,  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  waa 
flt8ti<med  for  the  winter  among  the  Nerrii  The 
firmneaa  of  Cioero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ganle  on 
the  animal  of  Oaenr,  compelled  Ambioriz  to  raiae 
the  aiege.  In  the  following  yeaza  Ambioriz  conr 
tinned  to  proeeente  the  war  against  Oaeaar,  bat 
thtfog^  all  hia  jdana  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
ferent troopa  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
alwa3ra  eaoiped  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
qaeior.  (Gaea.  B.  G.  t.  24,  26—^1,  vi  5,  29— 
43,  Tiii.  24,  &C.;  Dion  Caas.  zl  5—10,  31,  &c. ; 
Liv.  Spit,  106.)  According  to  Floras  (iii  10. 
§  8)  he  escaped  the  Tengeonce  of  the  Romans  by 
fieong  beyond  the  Rhine. 

L.  AMBI'VIUS  TITRPIO.    [TuRPia] 

AMBOIiOGE'RA  CAfitoKay^^  from  dm- 
Cd^^st  and  TnpAf  **  delaying  old  i^e,^  as  a  sar> 
name  of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statae  at  Sparta 
nnder  this  name.  (Pans.  iii.  18.  J  1 ;  Plat. 
J^paptM,  iii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRA'CIA  CA/««fmtM),  a  dao^ter  of  Aa- 
geas,  from  whom  the  town  of  Ambcacia  deriyed  its 
name.  (Steph.  Bya.  «. «. ;  Eostath.  ad  Dionyt,  Pt- 
rieg.  492.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
giand-dax^ter  of  ApoUo,  and  a  daughter  of  Meb- 
neus,  king  of  the  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  accoont  deriyed  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambiaz,  a  son  of  Thesprotos  and  grandson  of 
Lycaoa.  (Steph.  Bya.  L  e)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRCySIUS  {*Ati€pamos)  ALEXANDRI'- 
NU8,  a  nobleman  and  coortier  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Haer.  64.  [44]  §  3)  floarished  a.  d.  230.  At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Eoseb,  H.  J?,  m  18)  and  Marcionist, 
lie  was  won  to  the  foith  by  Oriffen,  whose  con- 
stant fellow-stodent  he  beoune  (Origen,  Ep,  ad 
AfrieaM,  toL  L  p.  29),  and  was  ordiuned  deacon. 
(S.  Hier.  Vk.  Ilbutr.  B6,)  He  plied  Oiigen  with 
questions,  and  niged  him  to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries {ipiyeii^tKrtis)^  Bopplying  him  with 
transcribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fessor during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maziminus 
(Euseb.  tL  18)  a.  d.  236,  and  died  between  a.  o. 
247  and  253.  His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
St.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  ezists  ap.  Origen, 
JUft.  de  OraL  c  5.  p.  208,  a.  b.  (See  Routh's 
Rtiiiimae  Saer,  ii  p.  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  ius  EtAortaititm  to  Martyrdom;  Booh  agamd 
Cebm:  ChmmmlarifimSLJoikgCnQotpel;  and  On 
J^njftr,  [A.  J.  Cj 

AMBRCSIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
bom  probably  at  AuguiBta  TieTironun  (TVecwt), 
which  was  the  seat  of  gOTemment  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  fother  was  prefect.  His 
biogxaphers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birdi  was  333  or  340  a.  d.,  bat  the  latter  is  pro* 
baUy  the  tme  date.  Circumstances  oo;nrred  in 
has  infoncy  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 
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ftttore  gnatneaa.  His  fother  hanng  died,  Am- 
brose, then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  when  he  reoeiTed  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Anidus  Probus  and  Symmachna.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Mihm,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  repatatSen  for 
forensiB  elognwifie.  This  SDeeeaa,  together  with 
tiie  "»*^— »«*  el  hia  fomily,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  a.  d.,  or  a  little  hUer).  aa  consular  pre- 
fect of  the  provincea  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whoae 
seat  of  goTonunent  was  lulan. 

The  struggle  between  the  CathoUca  and  Axiana 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Chuxoh, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auzenthis,  Inshop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  ^ipointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties^  Ambrose  ezerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  peofde  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
farther  port  of  the  crowd  cried  oat  *^Anibromtu 
epi$eopmJ*  The  words  were  xecriTed  as  an  ocade 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  aodamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  detennination  of  the  pemde;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paalin.  ViL  AfHbm. 
pp.  2, 3):  in  vain  did  he  flee  firom  Mihm  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
nezt  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  dty.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  ezpxess  command  of  the 
emperor  ^Valentinian  l,\  and  waa  conseciated  on 
the  eig^tn  day  after  hia  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immedmtely  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  aaoetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  admmis- 
trationof  his  office  was  most  film  and  skilfiiL  He 
was  a  neat  patron  of  monastidsm :  about  two 
yeara  auer  hu  oonaeoDation  he  wrote  his  three 
books  «De  Viiginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodoz  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
hia  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodoz  bishop.  He  applied 
hiiuelf  most  ^gentiy  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  tiie  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Oratian,  for  whose  instraction  he  composed  his 
treatises  ''De  Fide,*"  and  *«De  Spiritu  Sancto.** 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  bftTfaarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Illyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cave*S  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  retom  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  afiairs.  When 
Mazimus,  after  the  death  of  Oratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  oS&aiee 
to  Mazimus,  that  he  was  compdUed  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  theee  political  serrices  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
broo^t  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  tenets. 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  year  380, 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Sirminm ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirminm,  and,  a  miiaculous  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  strack  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  consecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  eflkct 
In  the  year  382,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Oratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  lUyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  AquUeia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  PaUadius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  yean  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  tiie  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  Ood  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop*s  re- 
sidence and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fiict,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop^  who 
was  Justina^s  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor^s  palace ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  oonmienoement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gervar 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by 
his  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt  (Ambros.  jE^>ig<. 
xii.  XX.  ttI.  xxii.  §  2,  liiL  liv.;  Paulin.  Vii.Ambro8, 
§  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Confess,  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  De  Civ.  Dei^  xxii  8.  §  2,  Sarm,  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  De  Fide  CcOhoUoc^ ; 
)mi  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  quite 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosiua 
over  Maximus  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  tiie  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius  admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con* 
fessed  that  he  had  learnt  the  diffidence  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  Apollinarians, 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  fiiith.  [Augostinus.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
A.  D.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  fiur 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  &thers, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  numenms,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are :  ^'Hexaemeron,**  an  account  of  the 
creation ;  ''De  Officiis  Ministrorum,^  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work ;  ''De  Mysteriis;** 
"De  Sacrsmentis  ;^  "De  Poenltentia ;**  and  the 
above-mentioned  works,  "De  Fide,"  and  "De  Spi- 
ritu  Soncto,"  which  are  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hynm,  "Te  Deum  laudamus,**  has 
been  ascribed  to  hun,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "Ofiicium  Am- 
brosianum"  and  "Missa  Ambrosiana.** 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret*s 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic- 
tine editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  EieplaMaUo 
t^fmboiU  ad  tnHiandos^  and  J^pittola  de  Fide^  have 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Midi,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Scriptomm 
Veterum  Nwa  CoOectio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  A.  D.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Job,  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Fir.  lUust.  §  126.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

A'MBRYON  {^AfiSpdwv)  wrote  a  yroA  on 
Theocritus  the  Chian,  from  which  Diogenes  Laer- 
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tiitf  (▼.II)  quotes  an  e|ngnm  of  TheocritnB  against 
Aiistotle. 

AMBRYSSUS  CUft^fw^tros),  the  mytliical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Ambryssue  or  Amphryisus 
in  Phods.  (Pans.  z.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBUOilA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
(*A/iCoii\£a,  'Ait€oi\uUj  and  *A^o^Aiot),  surnames 
under  whidi  the  Spartiins  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Zeus.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  §4.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  hut  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derired  from  cbno^dAXw,  and  to  de- 
signate those  diyinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunQy  of  the 
patrician  Fabia  OxNSb  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fabius  Yibulanus,  consul  in  b.  a  412,  who  appears 
to  hare  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Yibulanus,  consul 
in  B.  a  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Yibulanus 
was  dropt,  and  that  of  Ambnstus  took  its  pUwe. 
The  latter  was  in  its  turn  supphmted  by  that  of 
Mazimus,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
son  of  Nol  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Yibdlanus  Ambus- 
tub,  consul  in  B.C.  412.    (liv.  !▼.  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Am bustus,  Pontifex  Mazimus 
in  tiie  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
BL  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Gusium,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  tiie  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
lendered  to  them  for  Tiolating  the  ]aw  of  nations ; 
and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes.   (LiT.  ▼.  85,  36,  41 ;  Plut.  Cam.  17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
in  B.  c.  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  from  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
•eonsolar  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (ir.  61), 
again  in  401  (t.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (t.  24), 
and  a  fourth  time  in  390.     [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
Na  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  c.  406  (Liy.  iv.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  a  390.    [See  No.  2.] 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
381.  (Liv.  Ti.  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and 
the  younger  to  G.  Licinius  Stole,  the  author  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
fother  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaininff  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married.  (vL  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
a  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  Licinian  Rogations.  (vL  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363.     (Fast,  Capitol.) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son^  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  360,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Hemici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence. 
(Liv.  viL  11 ;  FatL  Triumph.)    He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  in  856,  and  canned  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  cMnitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  efiiKted  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  iqypointed  the  eleventh  interrez,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtes 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19 ;  Fast,  TVimnpA.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  firnstrate  the  Licinian  Uw  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  viL  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Pqnrius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  fimn  the  vengesnoe  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son^s  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,  (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  B.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  tip' 
pointed  through  fear  of  the  Gauls.    (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  lilazimus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  b.  a  322.    (Liv.  viii  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  B.  a  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  foult  in  the  election.     (Liv.  iz.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap> 
parently  of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  b.  a  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.     (Liv.  iz.  23.) 

AMEINIAS.    [Nabcissus.] 

AMEI'NIAS  ('A/iciK^ar),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viiL  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutardi  (Thtm.  14),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  wen  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Plut.  IL  CO.;  DiodL  zL  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
{V.  II.r.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Aieio- 
pagus.     [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  CAficivoKX^s),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  B.  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Thuc  L  13.) 
Pliny  (H.  N.  vii  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men- 
tioned Ameinodes  as  the  inventor  of  ^e  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
According  to  Synoellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEI'PSIAS  {*AfMo^las),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  Ihe  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  Kivyos  when  Aristo- 
phanes was  third  with  the  *^  Clouds*'  (423  B.  c), 
and  the  first  with  his  Kw/wurral,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  **  Birds.'*  (414 
B.  c.;  Aigum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  et  Av.)    The 
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K^rrof  sppan  to  have  had  the  nine  sabject  and 
aim  as  the  *^  Clouds.**  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Socrates  i^ppeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chonis 
consisted  of  ^pwrurraL  (Diog.  Laert  iL  28} 
Athen.  t.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  aUndes  to 
Ameipsias  in  the  **  Frogs"  (r.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristoplumies  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsias  applied  to 
him  the  prorerb  rvrfMi  ywyrn^s,  which  means 
^  a  person  who  labours  for  others,**  in  allnsion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  bom  on  tha  fonrUL  of  tha 
montL 

Ameipriaa  wnte  many  eomedlea,  oat  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  fbllow- 

S^: — 'AiroiarrraSll^oifrts,  Kar&rBiut^  (doubtful), 
wos,  Moixo/,  Soir^,  2^«i^n|,  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meineke,  Froff. 
Qm,  I  p.  199,  iL  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  (%icMr<m^par)  or  ME- 
LESA'GORAS(Me\i|o-«)^/Nu),  as  he  is  called  by 
othen,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  eariy  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Goigias  and  Eudemus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  fi  p.  629,  a; 
Sehol.  ad  Eitrip.  AlcuL  2 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  McXiyovryi^pow  for 
Mvutrary^par.)  Mazimus  Tyrius  (Serm,  88.  §  3) 
i^eaks  of  a  Melesagoras,  a  native  of  Elensis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  {HitL  Minb,  c.  12)  of  an 
Ameleaagoras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica ;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  AmeleBa- 
goras  of  Chalcedon.  (Voasius,  (U  Hi$L  Qnuc  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  ('A^^iofl  a  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  («.  «.  A^Xiot),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  {mL  PloUn,),  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quot^  the 
opinion  of  St  John  about  the  Aiyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Ensebius.  (Praep,  Evang,  zL 
19.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  IL  ec.;  Syrian.  ziL 
MeUyahys,  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
Bmarh  on  Fre^Thinkinff^  p.  182,  &&,  Loud. 
1743 ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graee.  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('A^^Kn7f ),  an  ancient  Greek  snr^ 
geon,  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (IM  FaacUt^  c.  58L  61,  89, 
vol  xii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
AntjftUat  (of  which  name  Amenies  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Suigical  Writers  by  Nicetas  (Fabricius, 
BiU,  Gr.  vol  xiL  p.  778,  ed.  vet),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribasius  (CoU,  Medic  xlviil 
30)  in  the  fourth  vohune  of  Cardinal  Mai*s  Colleo- 
tion  of  Clatnei  Auehreg  e  Vatioaitis  Codiabusj  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(/rf«tf.  xvii.  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.  c.  264,  for  plotting 
against  his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AME'RI AS  (*A/icp(ar),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  a  work  entitled  rA«mr<rou, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  another  called  'Ftforofuitds,    (A&en.  iv.  pw 
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176,  c,  e,  XT.  p.  681,  {,  Ac;  Sdkoluad  ApoHRiod* 
iL  384, 1284 ;  Euster,  ad  Het^  s. «.  'AOnfUpos.) 

AMERISTUS  {'AiUpurros%  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentioned  by  Produs  {ad 
EueUd.  iL  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  euly  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c. 

AMESTRIS.    [Amastris.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Attlcus  (vL  1.  §  13),  written  ]i.c  50,  was  pro- 
bably a  debtor  ef  Attieoa  ia  (Alicia. 

AMI80DARU8  QAfAunt8apos%%  king  of  Lyda, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
maera.  (Hom.  JL  xvL  328 1  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  Apollod.  iL  8.  §  1;  Aelian,  H.A,  Lc  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (IL  xvL  317,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

A'MITON  ('A/«^T«v),  of  Eleutherae  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called jlmitor8s('A/4irop€f).  (Athen.xiv.  p.638,b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  AmUon  and  AmUoret  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor,  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylbuig.;  HesycL  &  9.  'Afti}ropt9cu.) 

AMMJA'NUS  {'Afiiuaydt),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iiL  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Ammianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  Na  zliL) 
They  are  all  of  a  fiioetious  character.  In  the 
Planudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianus,  which 
Wemsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  (heek  form  of  Avianus 
or  Avienus.    {PoeL  Lot  Mm,  v.  p.  iL  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Ludl- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  drcumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flaocns.  (Ammian.  Bp,  2;  LuciL  JS^  86,  i^ 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identiod 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial*s  (ix.  80), 
who  is  supposed  by  scnne  to  have  transbted  these 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
after  him.  But  the  &ct  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  were  contempo- 
raiy.  From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammianus 
(Jacobs,  voL  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  voL  xiiL 
p.  125),  we  find  that  he  was  contemporary  vrith 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  AnihoL  Graee,  xL 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.] 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  ''the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profime  history 
in  ite  Latin  language,**  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 
he  himself  firequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxiL  8.  §  33,  xziiL  6.  §  20,  &c),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Libonius.  (See  Vales,  praef,  m  Ammiam, 
MareeUin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protedores  domekiei,  which  proves  that  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  fiunily,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
thing is  known.    He  was  attached  to  the  stafif  of 
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Unidnui,  one  of  the  moit  aUe  amflog  the  geneiBlB 
of  Constantiiu,  and  aeeonEpoiued  him  to  &e  Eut 
in  360.  He  letnnied  -with  his  commander  to  Italj 
four  years  afterwarda,  jBrom  thenoe  pa—ed  over  into 
Gaul,  and  aasiated  in  the  enterprise  againit  Sylm- 
nni,  again  followed  Urridmu  when  despatched  for 
a  woond  time  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  have 
never  quitted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace in  360.  Ammianns  snhsequentlj  attended 
the  emperor  Jnlian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Pernans,  was  present  at  Antioeh  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodoras  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Vafens,  and  witnessed  the  tortores  inflicted  upon 
the  conspirators,  (xzix.  L  §  24.)  Eventoallj 
hb  estabbshed  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed his  history,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
task  read  sevenl  portions  publicly,  which  were 
received  with  great  applanse.  (Lihan.  ^Md. 
DooccLxxxuL  p.  60,  od.  Well)  The  predie  date 
of  his  death  is  not  reowded,  hut  it  must  have  hap- 
pened later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 
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The  woik  of  Ammianus  extended  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Nerva,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
histories  of  Tadtos  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  a.  d.  378, 
comprising  a  period  of  282  yeark  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  ConstantiuB  from  A.D.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
Galius,  Julianus,  Jovianus,  Valentinianus,  and 
Valena.  The  portion  preserved  includes  the  trans- 
actions of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  proves 
that  the  earlier  books  must  have  presented  a  very 
condensed  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  long  space  over  which  they  stretched;  and 
hence  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
saved  is  much  more  vahiahle  than  what  has  pe- 
rished. 

Gibbon  (cap.  xxvi)  pays  a  well'deserved  tri- 
bute to  the  accoracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
Ammianus.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
ledge of  many  important  fiicts  not  elsewhere  re- 
corded, and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
feeling  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
en;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
prominently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
neariy  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
firanded  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in- 
fonaation  derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  considerable  number  of  dissertations  and  digres- 
sions are  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Such  axe  his  notices  of  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
Huns  and  AJani  (xxzi  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
their  country  (xxiL  6,  14 — 16),  and  his  geogn- 
phiesl  discussions  upon  Oanl  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
(xxiL  8),  and  Thrsce  (xxviL  4),  although  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  callod  in 
question  by  D^Anville.  Less  legitimate  and  less 
judicious  are  his  geological  speculations  upon  earth- 
quakes (xvii  7X  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
edipses  (xx.  3),  oomets  (xxv.  10),  and  tiie  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar  (xxvi  1),  his  medical  re- 
seaiches  into  the  origm  of  epidemics  (xix.  4),  his 
soological  theory  on  the  destruction  of  lions  by 


mosquitoes  (xviii  7)9  and  his  horticnitnial  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  meason  of 
strong  oommon  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superiw  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  deax^sighted  independence  of  spirit 
whidi  prevented  him  finim  being  daizled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrois  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  pray  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  suirounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  coort  of 
GaUus,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Valentinian,  axe  aU  sketched  with  bold- 
ness, vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  suffidentiy 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others^ 
and  especially  in  lidiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pular superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entixely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  qiells,  omens,  prodigies,  aiid 
oiades,  which  appean  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Chiistianity, 
evidentiy  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subUe  mysticism  which  philosophen 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  fidth,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  dass, 
could  reduee  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  TSee 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writixigs  wnich 
can  entitie  us  to  dedde  the  question  podtively.  In 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  mariced  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professon  (xxi.  sub  fin.,  xxii« 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  ''to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polytheist,**  aflford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disdple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii  5),  nor  fiul  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3) :  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  ^xiv. 
11,  xxii  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercnrius  (xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  ddties,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofe  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justiy  remarks,  many  of  the 
writen  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themsdves.  Being  probably  devoid  of 
strong  religious  prindples,  they  fdt  unwilling  to 
hasard  any  deduation  which  might  one  day  ex* 
pose  tiiem  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  fidth  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Littie  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus. The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  reUshed,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectiy 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal schools.  His  phraseol€«y  as  it  regards  the  sig^ 
nification,  grammatical  innudons,  and  syntacti<al 
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combinations  of  words,  probably  represents  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  age,  but  most  be  pronounced 
full  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  when  judged  ac- 
eording  to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Liyy. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Anunianus  Maicellinus, 
edited  by  Angelus  Sabinus,  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  Geoige  Sachsel  and  Barth.  Golsch  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  yery  incorrect,  and  contains 
18  books  only,  from  the  14th  to  the  26th,  both 
inclusive.  The  rranaining  five  were  first  published 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsbuig  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  had  corrected 
five  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modem  editions  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693 ;  of  Emesti,  8to. 
Lips.,  1773 ;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  comr 
menced  by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  Svo. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  fA/i/Mif),  originally  an  Aethiopian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Herod.  iL 
42 ;  Plut.  (U  Is.  et  0»,  9) ;  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  (Jerem.  zlvL  25. )  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  fint  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  dear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  o^  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi- 
tuted in  its  pbu». 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
bave  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  dty  of  Zeus.  (Herod.  iL  42 ;  Diod.  L  15.) 
Another  &mous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwali)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Pans.  x.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Herod.  /,  c; 
Strab.  zvii.  p.  812) ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
(cf«  PaiL  3)  calls  him  dices  cniunu  If  we  take  aU 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
dear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aethio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  prindpal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  (Poet.  Asln  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god's  worship,  rebtes  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this.  Liber  gave  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
be  had  conferred  up<m  the  god,  he  was  represented  as 
a  human  being  with  horns*  What  Pausania8(iv.23. 
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§  5)  and  Eustathius  {ad  DUmys.  Perieg.  212)  ra- 
mark,  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Anumii 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.  Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  account  for  the  ram^s  head  (iL  42): 
Herades  wanted  to  see  Zeus,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  whea,  howevw,  Heracles 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Herar 
des.  Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Anmion) ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Herades. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servins  {ad  Aen. 
iv.  196) may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Herades^ 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  fiither,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Herades  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot  For  this  reason,  says  Servius» 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
dfAfjMS  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Pod.  Astr.  L  20; 
Lucan,  PharsaL  ix.  51 1.)  There  are  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  Uie  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  hodsmen  in  the  deserts^ 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  orades.  Am- 
mon, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  ia 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  po»- 
sessions;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  frt>m 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  aa 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  (a<2  ^om« 
IL  V.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes* 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebnted  a  splendid  festival  for 
twdve  days — ^for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.  This  number  twdve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  tbe  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  {caper)  is  one.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  pliasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ram. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  PoeL  Astr.  i.  20  ;  Macrob. 
Sat  L  21.  18 ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  x.  18.)  This  astro- 
nomical character  of  Ammon  is  of  kter  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  timea 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thua 
Diodorus,  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  &c.)  be 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (L 
11,  &c)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and 
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»  the  author  of  all  life  in  nature.  (Comp.  Pint,  de 
I$,ei(h.9j  21.)  The  new  PktonisU  perceived 
in  Ammon  their  deminrgos,  that  ia,  the  creator  and 
preaerrer  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
more  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
the  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
assigned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 
and  Heradee.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
various  opinions  of  modem  critics,  as  well  as  the 
different  representations  of  Ammon  still  extant, 
the  leader  may  consult  JnbhmkjiPanHeoHAeffgpt; 
Bohlen,  Das  alta  Indien^  mit  besoiuUrer  Buektiokt 

Mftioioffy;  J.  F.  ChampoUion,  Pmihion  E^ptim^ 
ouCkiUectiomdeBPeTmmagegderamekfnMEgyjpUy^c^ 
Paris,  1823. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  throng^  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
must  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  orsr 
de  of  Ammon  in  the  Oasis  soon  afker  its  establish- 
ment. Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gifi  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  iiJusbitants  of  which,  as 
Pansanias  (iii.  18.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  omde 
of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
shipped, from  the  time  of  Lysander,  as  sealously  as 
in  Ammonium.  Pindar  ^e  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  tile  head  of  a  ram  (Pans.  Till  32.  §  1), 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statoe  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
homage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

A3£M0N  CA/ifiwr),  a  geometrician,  who  made 
a  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  iuTasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  miles  in  drcuiL  (Olympiodorus, 
ap,  PhoL  Cod.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.)     [P.  S.] 

AMMON  CAfifUfir).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
A.  D.  400,  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  RmtmduM 
gainst  Origenism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  fitmi  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
&CyriLAlex.Z4&.dfieKto/^M^(VoLY.  pt2,ad 
fin.  pw  50,  ed.  Paris.  163&)  He  was  present  at 
the  Conndl  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus^s  church, 
near  Chaloedoo.  (Soz.  Hi$L,  EoaU  viii.  8. 3 ;  Mansi, 
Cfmalia.  toL  iii.  p.  851.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Thebaide,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
apw  SfKodioon  Beveregii,  toL  L  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
hrochius  has  published  in  a  Latin  rersion  his 
Epistle  to  Theophilus,  JM  Vila  et  Convertalione 
SSL  Packoma  ei  Tkeodori  (ap.  BoUand.  Ada  Sasio- 
tarum,  Tol.  xiv.  p.  347,  &&).  It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NAS('A/4^K»)or  AMOUN  ('A/iovv), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
communities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  hb  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinence (Soxom.  Hi$i.  Eod.  i  14)  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Paulas  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
HuL  EccL  iy.  23^)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
18  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scetis  and  Mt. 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotis,  where  he 
lired  22  years,  risiting  his  sister-wife  twice  in  the 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  HiaL  Lam.  c.  7  ;  Ruffin. 
ViLPair.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  Athan.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  i.  e.  before  a.  d.  365» 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  ( VU,  S,  Antonii  k 
&  Athanaa.  §  60),  and  as  St  Athanasius^s  history 
of  St  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  a.  d.  320.  There  are  seyenteen  or 
nineteen  RmUaofAtoetieiim  (Kc^cUeua)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
BiUiaUu  VmdoL  Ub.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6)  ;  they  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Geriiard  Vossius 
in  the  BUtUoA,  PP.  AmxHoa^  voL  iL  p.  484,  Paris. 
1 66 1 .  Twaify-hto  Ascetic  Institutioiu  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
inMS.  (Lnmbec  L  c.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.  J.C] 

AMMO'NIA  (*Afifi«r£a),  a  snmame  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  EUs.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  orade  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Pans.  v.  15.  §  7.)     [L.  S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS  ('AfjLfjm^uu>6s%  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  j^ 
losopher  Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  whidi  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (DamascittS,  ap,  PkoL  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  «.  v,  *AfifunfiaM6s  and  "O^os  T^^pas.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Alxxandui 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  affiiirs.  Ann 
moniuft  was  avaridous  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  B.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Anunonius 
vras  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antiodi, 
wh(mi  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  £^nL  50 ;  Joseph.  AuL  xiii  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Escc  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Wess.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('AfLfuivutt)  of  Alsxandria, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  *Afi- 
/t^yios,)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  wliich  are  ex- 
tant (Fabric  BibL  Graec  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
JSnotf  ^istonqnitt  tur  Vioold  d* AUxaindre,  i.  pp. 
179,  233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('A/ifuJyioO>  of  Albxandria, 
,  Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
dty,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  a.  d.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  deigy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  {ComaUot  ed.  labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  (he  D^irenoa 
between  Nature  and  Pcrean^  against  the  Mono* 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  (not 
extant) ;  an  JSaposUion  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (ap. 
Catena  Graec.  Pair,  in  AoL  SS.  Apost^orttmy  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer) ;  a  Cbmmenftiry  on 
the  Paalms  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena ;  see 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  CoisUn.,  ed.  Montiauc.  p. 
244) ;  On  the  HexaHmeron  (no  remains) ;  On  St. 
Johh*$  Goqiely  which  exists  in  the  Cciena  Ora&- 
corum  Patrvm  in  S.  Joan,    ed.  Corderii,    foL, 
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Antw.  1630.  He  !■  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
Hietory  of  Susannah  and  on  DanieL  (Nova  Cel- 
led, Script.  VeL  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  166,  &c.toL  L 
A.  D.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  (•AwiA'wj)  GRAMMATICUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladius, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  also  priest 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  Tigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  A.  d. 
389-391,  Ammonius  and  Helladius  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  HiiL  Ecd.  t.  16.)  Ammonius  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  the  Diferenees  tf  Words  o/like  Sigmjfica- 
HoH  (rcpl  6fu>Utv  md  Zia^6pw  X^{ctfy),  which  is 
app^ded  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g,  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat  1 739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
Sto.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  ircpl  Aicvftokayias,  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  BibL  Grose  vol.  t. 
p.  716.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.    {Hist, Ecd.  y,\^.)         [A.J. C.] 

AMMONIUS  ('A^t/M^iof),  son  of  Hbriisas, 
ttudied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Produs  (who  died  A.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplici^  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
PhiloponuB,  and  Dunascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Cb»»- 
mentaries  on  ike  Isoffoge  of  Porphyry^  or  tie  Five 
PrediocMeSy  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle^  and  De  Interpre- 
iationef  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
ap^  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  De  Fato,  p.  180,  Svo. 
Lend.  1658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  S(Mia  in 
AristoL  ed.  Brandis.  In  MS.  are  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Metiodms  construendi  AstrclaJbmm.  (Fabric.  BUd. 
Graec  toL  ▼.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprax,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructed  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  {Symp,  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Conini  endeavours  to  shew  (m  vUa  PlntarMy  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lampiae  is  really  the  same  per- 
son with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  firom  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  Isb  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lampnte  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  De  DifferentOs  Ver- 
horum^  under  the  word  /9«ft3f,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Ilfpl  B«fu»y,  or  as  the  fiiller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  IIcpl  Bw/xmv  jcai  %v<nw¥.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  TlsfA,  rw  'ABtpfiifftv 
*Eraipi3wy,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  (Afifxdnos)  LITHOTOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  (De  Med.  viL  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Phikdelphus,  b.  c.  283—247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 
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bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ;  on 
which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
kt0oT6fios.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  operatian, 
as  described  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vii.  26,  p.  161), 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  ofAnfp.  220.  Some  medical 
preparations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  name 
occur  also  in  Aetius  and  Paulas  Aegineta,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  a.d.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brothers  (so  called 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  Mt  Nitria  (  Vitae  Patrum,  u.  23;  Pallad.  HisL 
Laus,  c.  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  carefiilly  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  a.  d. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasins  to  Rome. 
In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutors, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine. 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  d.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  Red 
Sea.  On  his  return  to  £g3rpt,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  Christi  Martyrum  FSeeti  iri- 
umphi  (p.  88,  ed.  Combefis,  8vo.,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  Pkdlad. 
HisL  Laus.  c  12.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NIUS  (^AtAfui¥u»)  the  Pkripatxtic, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 
He  was  a  dififerent  person  from  Ammonius,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinu&  (Longin.  ap.  Porphyr.  m 
Plotin.  vA.  c.  20 ;  Philostr.  ii.  27 ;  Rnhnken,  Diss. 
de  Longino.) 

AMMO'NIUS  (^AfLfuAytos),  a  Greek  Po«t, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theododus  II. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainas  (x.  d.  400),  which  he  called 
Tatyia,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  a.  d.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(Socrat  HisL  Ecdes.  vi.  6;  Nicephor.  xii  6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicnm  Magnum (t.«.Mfyayrof) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graeca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  is  un- 
certain. [L.  S.] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  am- 
bassador of  Ptolbmaxus  Auletes,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  b.  c.  56  to  seek  assistance  against  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  i.  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  as 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c.  44.  (Ad  AtL  xv.  15.) 
AMMO'NIUS,  called  SACCAS  ('Afifu&fwt 
Soiocar,  ie.  Scuciro^/ws),  or  sack-carrier,  because 
his  oflScial  employment  was  carrying  the  com,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  pubUc  porter  (sooeamw,  see 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  14,  tit.  22),  was  bom 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (lib.  3, 
adv.  Christian,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  yi.  19),  Eiisebini 
(L  c.)  and  St  Jerome  (Vir.  lU.  §  55)  deny,  that 
he  apostatized  firom  the  fiuth.  At  any  rate  he 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christiani^, 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
as   the   founder   of   the   later  Platonic  School 
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Among  his  diacqples  are  mentioned  Longinns,  He> 
RDnias,  PlotinoB  (Amm.  MaicelL  xziL),  both 
Oiigens,  and  St.  Henclas.  He  died  a.  d.  243,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  80  yean.  A  life  of  AiiBto- 
tle,  prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  hii  namewke 
on  the  Categories,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  bat  it 
is  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponiu.  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  Ammonias  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophical theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  in- 
ward  perception;  God  was  threefold  in  esaeace^ 
mtfdUgemoe^  (viz.  in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
potrer  (viz.  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions 
being  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
was  enirasted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
those  agaui  were  daemons,  good  and  bad;  an 
ascetic  life  and  theoigy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
only  in  their  national  deities.  The  Alexandrian 
physics  and  psychology  were  in  accordanoe  with 
these  principles.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
Christian,  he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
would,  of  coarse,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
described)  noted  for  his  writings  (Enseb.  H.  K  vi. 
19),  eqwcialiy  on  the  Scriptures.  (Euseb.  Epist, 
ad  Oupim.  4  Gallandi's  BibL  PcUr.  voL  ii)  He 
composed  a  DkUessaronj  or  Harmony  ofihe  CfotpeU, 
which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Gapna  (in  the  6th  cent,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  Tatian)  and  of  Luscinius.  (See  MomtmerUa 
Pair,  OrtkodoMgnspha,  L  pt  2,  per  Grynaeum,  pp. 
661-747,  foL,  Basil,  1569 ;  £  Gneco  versa  per 
OttoMor.  Luadtttum.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523 ;  and 
in  German,  Aagsb.,  8vo.,  1524 ;  the  version  of 
Victor,  Mqgant.,  Bvo,  1524;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1532; 
in  Rqa^Imp.  et  Consist.  Monast.  B.  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  Svo.,  1774 ;  BibUotk.  P<Ur.  k  Galland.,  vol 
a  p.  531,  Venet,  1766;  where  vid.  Proiegom.) 
Besides  the  Harmony,  Ammonius  wrote  De  Qm- 
Bentu  Mojfda  el  Jetu  (Enseb.  H,  E.  vi  19),  which 
is  piaised  by  St.  Jerome  (Vir,  lUuttr.  §  55),  but 
is  bst.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMNISFADES  ('Afty<irui5cf  or  'AMVKriacf), 
the  nymphs  of  the  river  Amnisus  in  Crete,  who 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dion.  15, 162 ; 
Apdlon.  BJiod.  iiL  881.)  [L.  S.] 

AMOMETUS  CA/d/irrroi),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
caUed  Attad  (PUn.  H  N.  vi.  17.  s.  20),  and 
another  entitled  'AnCirAovs  cic  M«fi^c«f .  ( Antigon. 
Caiyst.  HisL  Mir,  c.  164;  comp.  Aelian,  F.  H, 
xviL  6.)  We  ought  probably  to  read  *Afuifi7rros 
instead  a{*Arp6fiirros  in  SchoL  €ui  ApoiL  iii.  179, 
and  Eudoc.  VioL  p.  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  CA^ju^eros),  com- 
mander of  the  Pitanatan  lochus  in  the  Spartan 
army,  who  refiised  to  march  previously  to  the 
batUe  of  Plataea  (a  c.  479)  to  a  part  of  the  pUun 
near  the  city,  as  Pausanias  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 
fl^ht.  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
h^  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
set  out  to  join  Pausanias.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
which  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
bvavery,  and  was  buried  among  the  Irenes, 
(Herod,  ix.  53—57,  71,  85 ;  Plut.  AritUd.  17.) 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Did.  of 
AnL  «.  o.  Eljfnir,  and  Thirlwall,  Hid.  of  Greece^  iL 
p.  350. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  Iovjb  and  harmony.    He  had 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  iq>eak  of  him  only  bom  what  they  had  heard 
fix»m  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.]  [L.  S.] 

AMORAEUSCAfoi^f),  kingof  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesias 
(Per$ie.  c.  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  felL 

AMORGES  (*A/u{p7iff).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacaa,  according  to  Ctesias,  whom  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, wh«n  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wife  of  Amozges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  {Penic  cc.  3,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  B.  a  498.  (Herod,  t. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  b.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  TiMaphemes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  lasus,  b.  c.  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  Utter  feU  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tissaphemes.    (Thuc.  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMPE'LIUS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  Ludi  AmpdU  Uber  Memorialu.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasius,  in  1638,  itom 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretus,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap* 
pended  it  to  ^tions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc.  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerius,  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  and  Symmachus 
make  frequent  mention  of  an  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  magister  ofiicionun, 
proconsul  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Valentinian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  comr 
memorates  the  leammg  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaser  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  RheiniacheB  Afuseum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.     It  is  stated 

in  c.   18  of  this  book,  **  SuUa primus 

invasit  imperium,  Bolmque  depotuitJ*^  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  A.  D.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  hj 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  tht 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma* 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself^  is  a  sort  of  common-placc-book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  oi 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  riew.  Nearly  all  the  fects  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  satis- 
fiwtory  form,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  false- 
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hood,  and  the  blunden  committed  so  numcrouB, 
that  it  cannot  be  nsed  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  catalojpe  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  bat  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  we  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  SaLnasius,  Muretus,  Freinsheim,  Hein- 
sios,  Perisonins  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  Uie  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Florus. 
(Lug.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1 832.)  Ampelius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tsschucke 
(Leips.  1793^  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitz 
(L'linenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Leips. 
1826.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHI'ANAX  f  A/i4«CiraO,  a  king  of  Lycia. 
When  Proetus  was  eiqpelled  from  Argos  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianaz  received  Urn  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  dau^ter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Stheneboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  AigoKs,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
Temment  and  Turyns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  lobates.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii  2.  §  1 ;  Hom.  IL  il  167,  Ac.)      [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (SchoL  ad  Cferman,  AraL  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus,  by  which  Ovid  {Fait.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
scm  Alcmaeon.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIARA'US  f  Am4»«W0*  »  «>n  of  Oides 
and  HypermnestiB,  the  daughter  of  Thestius. 
(Horn.  Od,  XT.  244 ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  73 ;  Paus.  iL  21.  §  2.)  On  his  father's  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  fimious  seer  Melampus. 
(Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  seer  and  prophet.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
70.)  Amphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (ApoUod.  L  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argos  in  common  with  Adrastus; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [Adrabtos],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  &ther  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husbfmd  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneices  had  given  her.  Amphiaraus  on 
leaving  Aigos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  hes^ess  mother.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6. 
§  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  Diod,  iv.  65;  Hom.  Orf. 
XV.  247,  &c)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  tlie  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chuiot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(Pind.  Ol.  vi.  26,  &c.),  but  stUl  he  could  not  sap- 
press  his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mebr 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shiin,  and 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (ApoUod.  iiL 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued  by  Peridymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismenius.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swaUowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  Nem,  ix.  57,  (H,  vL  21, 
&C.;  Plut  Parall  6;  Cic  <i«  Divm.  L  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
fint  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece. 
(Paus.  L  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Aigos  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i.  8.  §  3),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(M'dUer,  Ortkonu  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  V.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  see 
Oriineisen,  Die  alt  griechisd»  Bronze  de»  Tux'tdiem 
KaUnetsm  Tubwffenj  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1885. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de- 
scent from  Melampus  or  ApoUo,  though  there  was 
also  a  local  tradition  at  PhUus,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (oZkos  fuurrtK6s)  of  Phlius. 
(Paus.  iL  13.  §  6;  comp.  L  34.  §  3.)  He  was, 
like  aU  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  ApoUo* 
(Hom.  Od,  XV.  245.)  Respecting  the  onde  of 
Amphiaraus  see  DieL  of  Ant  «.«.  Oraatbim,  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Vii^  {Aen.  viL  671 ) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  viz.  Tiburtus,  CatiHus,  and  Coras,  the  first 
of  whom  was  beUeved  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibar, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  {H,  N.  xvL  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  (^fifjupUcktM),  the  daughter  of 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  a£  the  son  of  lambUchus,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  phUosophy  from  Plotinus. 
(Porphyr.  viL  Piotin.  c.  5^ 

AMPHI'CRATES  QAfupucpdrris),  king  of  So- 
mos  in  andent  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Samiana 
invaded  Aegina.    (Herod.  iiL  59.) 

AMPHrCRATES  {^Aiuf^ucpdnis},  a  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tignmes  (b.  c.  70),  and  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athens, 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  dty,  but  he  haughtUy  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  smaU  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranea,  and  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Amphi- 
crates  soon  drew  su^icions  upon  himself  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plut. 
ImcuIL  22.)  Longinus  {dt  SuUim.  p.  54,  ed.  Toup) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesias  and  Matris, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  subUmity. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphicratei 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebnted  men  (ircpl  ^yS^or 
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w^pSafj  Atben.  xiil  p.  576 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  lOI), 
is  nncertain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHrCRATES,  'a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
of  Athena,  aince  he  waa  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tesan, who  haying  learnt  from  Hannodius  and 
Aristogeiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippias  and 
Hippaichus,  waa  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyiants, 
without  disclosing  the  secret.  Her  name  waa 
Leana  {aUoness)i  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lioneu;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal*s 
tongue  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
sculptor^  age,  unless  we  may  infiar  fix>m  the  narrar 
tiTe  that  the  statue  waa  made  soon  after  the  ezpul- 
non  of  the  Peiststratidae.  (b.  c.  510.)  In  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(zxziT.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Atnj^ueraHs  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  SiUig. 
(Cataioffus  Ar^aim^  «.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHICTYON  (^kp^mtrw&if),  a  son  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  haring  married 
Cranae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  &thei^in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twelTe  years, 
and  was  ^on  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(Apollod.  iii  14.  §  5,  &c,;  Pans,  i  2.  §  5.)  Ao- 
oc»:ding  to  Eustathius  {od  Horn,  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  hiad  a  son, 
Phyacos,  the  &ther  of  Locrus.  According  to 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (a.  «.  Mcriros),  however, 
Aetolns  waa  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Amphictyon.  He  was  believed  to  hare  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
Dionycns  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.  (EustatL  ad 
Horn,  p.  1815.)  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  um  of  Hellen,  Pauaaniaa  (x. 
8.  §  1),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
finmder  of  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon was  built  in  the  yiUage  of  Anthela  on 
the  Asopus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
Bat  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
arose  from  the  andenta  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  myUiical  hero.  (DieL 
tfAvt,  s.  V.  Amj^yetioru.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICTY/ONIS  ('Afi^irruoWf),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  <^  meeting  for  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'DAMAS  CAM^xSa^ios).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycmgns  and  Cleophile,  and  &ther  of  Antimache, 
who  married  Eurystheus.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viiL  4.  §  6)  and  ApoUo- 
nius  Rhodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
conseqnoitly  a  brother  of  Lycurgus,  Cepheus,  fmd 
Ange,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.     (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games,  in  which 
Hesiod  won  th^  prize  in  a  poetical  contest  It 
eonsisted  of  a  golden  tripod,;  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Moaes  of  Helicon*  (Hea.  Op*  d  D,  654,  &c.) 
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3.  The  &ther  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Patrodua 
killed  when  yet  a  chUd.  (Horn.  IL  xxiii  87; 
Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii  5.  §  1 1 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  14 ;  Hom.  II  x.  266,  &c  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'DAMAS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  ('Aa*. 
ipJidfias^  'Afjbpll6afu>s\  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
B.  c.  218,  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  couih 
trymen  to  Philip^s  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aiatns  against  the  chaiges  of 
Apelles.    (Polyb.  iv.  75, 84,  86.) 

AMPHFDICUS  (;Afi^utos%  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  native  city, 
slew  ParUienopaeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (FAoM.  1156),  however,  it 
waa  Periclvmenus  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  ApoUodorus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  ('A^ 
^en^f),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (OrpL  Hymn, 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  rptenljs.  [L.S.'I 

AMPHIOYEEIS  (Afjupryv^tis),  kme  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Hom.  IL  L  599;  comp.  Apollod.  L  3.  §  5.) 
[Hkphasstus.]  TL.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  CAfjut>l\oxos)y  a  son  of 
Amphiarans  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alo- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2;  Hom.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  his  fiither  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infiint,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  broUier  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Ajucmabon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mopsus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilida.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  afiairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  &r  from  Pyra- 
mus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675 ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  SchoL)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchaa,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Garian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  op.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Ampbilochium  on 
the  Ambxacian  guUL     Other  accounts,  however^ 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  Alcmaeon 
(Strab.  Tii.  p.  3*26),  or  to  Amphilochus  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  seer  Amphiarans,  Amphilochas  was  likewise 
belieyed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers; 
and  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochas,  which  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (i. 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  tmthfnl  of  iJl. 
(Did.  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  &ther  at  Oropos ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroum.  (Pans,  i 
34.  §  2,  iiL  15.  g  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  ( ApoUod. 
iii*  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  ox  Dryaa.  (Parthen. 
Eroi.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHILOCHUS,  of  Athbns,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Vaxro  (R,  /2.  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  **  De  Medica  et  Cytiso."  (H.  N.  xviil  16. 
81  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  ('Afu^^xwOi  metropo- 
litan of  Cyzicub  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  PhotiuB,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  BibL  Oraec, 
yiii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  firiend  of  St  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
was  bom  at  Caesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnage,  AnnaL  Politic  Eod.  iii.  p.  145,  A.;  and 
Oallandii  BiUioth,  Patr.  toI.  vi  Prolegom. ;  £!^>igt, 
&  Greg,  Nat.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  Uved 
in  retirement  wiUi  his  &ther  at  Ozizalis  in  Cappor 
docia,  tiU  he  was  summoned  to  preside  oyer  the 
see  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2*^%  a.  d. 
373-4.  St  Basirs  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant  {£p.  393,  aL  161,  vol.  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St  Basil  a 
▼iait,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
"On  the  Holy  Ghost"  (rol.  iii  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  d.  375-6.  St  Basil's  Ccutomoal  EpisOeM 
arc  addressed  to  St  Amphilochius  {L  e,  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basirs  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  A.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
synodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi's  Concilia,  rol. 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  o^  Macedonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Yalcns  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
ness, St  Gregory  Nazianzen*s  will  (Opp>  S,  Greg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  d.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  others 
wise  put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadius.  (Fleury*s  Eod. 
Hist,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
Massalian  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt  Haeret.  Fah.  iv.  11.) 
In  a.  d.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [see  Ammon  of  Hadrianople],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostra.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  a.  d.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.    His  re- 
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mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combefia, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  ot 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1 644.  Of  Eight  HomUie$  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  (Gallandi 
gives  ^M  among  his  works,  voL  vi  BibUatk,  Pair.\ 
as  is  the  I^e  o/St.BagiL  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucus,  nephew  of 
St  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  bj 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Tiajan,  who  perished  with  hit 
master,  Vajiens,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378.  Gal* 
landi  adds  the  testimony  of  Cosmaa  Indicopleustes 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonaraa, 
and  Balsamon,  in  fitvour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  {L  c 
pp.  1 38-154),  and  GaUandi  has  added  to  them  (L  e. 
p.  497,  &c,  and  ProUg.  p.  12).  His  woric  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  ScripL  EooL  c 
133 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Gnuc  vol.  viiL  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Gregory  Naxianxen  states,  that  "  by  prayers, 
adoration  kA  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases."  {parm.  ad  ViiaL  vol  it  pp. 
1030,  V.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171st, 
and  184  th  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Sidb  in  Pttm- 
phylia,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesiis, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  hoiniliet 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Chd.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230,  p.  283, 
a,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Labbeus,  de  Script  Eod.  vol  I  p.  63.) 

AMPHl'LYTUS  (*Afi^(Xvrof),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (i.  62) 
calls  him  an  Acamanian,  but  Plato  (  Theag,  p.  1 24,  d) 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.  p.  333)  speak 
of  him  as  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acamanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  frt)m  Peisistratus.  This  sup- 
position removes  the  necessity  of  Yalckenaerla 
emendation.   (Ad  Herod.  L  c) 

AMPHl'MACHUS  (*Afuf>lfmxos).  1.  A  son 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  cbie6  whe 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8  ; 
Pans.  V.  3.  §  4 ;  Hom.  //.  u.  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (IL  xiiL  185,  &&) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamander.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  870,  &c.)  Canon  {NoT' 
rat.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lydans. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Paus.  v.  3.  §  4.  [L.S.] 

AMPHI'MACHUS  ('Afuptfuixos),  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbclitis,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipater  in  &  c. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  PhoL  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Died,  xviii.  39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON  CA/ci^^«r),  a  son  of  Me- 
hmeus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
been  staymg  when  he  came  to  call  upon  Odysseus 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hades.  (Hom.  Od.  xxir. 
103,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (Od.  xxiL  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  (MeL  V.  75.)  [L.  &] 
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AMPHI^NOMEC^AamMm^),  the  wife  of  Aeaon 
and  mother  of  Jaton.  When  her  husband  and 
her  ion  Promachiu  had  been  slain  by  Peliaa,  and 
die  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fiUe,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Peliaa,  that  his  crime  might 
be  oggiarated  by  mnrdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spoL  She  then  cursed  the  mnrderer  of  her  rehk- 
tives,  and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast 
(Diod.  ir.  50 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i  45.)  Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Diod.  ir.  53,  and  in  the  lUad,  zriii.  44.      [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'ON  ("A^w).  1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Anti<^)e,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethua.  (Or.  Jl/e^.  vi.  110,  &c.; 
ApoDod.  iiL  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  was  with 
duld  by  the  fitther  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  own  finther 
induced  her  to  flee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
she  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
but  chaignl  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Epopena  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
againt  Sicyon,  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia. 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
but  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (Apollod. 
Lc)  According  to  Hyginus  {Fbb.  7)t  Ajitiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Epo- 
peua.  Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  she 
waa  Tiaited  by  Zeus.  Dirce,  the  second  wife  of 
Lycus,  waa  jealoua  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
cfaaina ;  hut  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  moont 
Citfaatfon,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  she  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent.  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
ApoDo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
henceforth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
ther spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
flocka.  (Herat  EpisL  I  18.  41,  &c.)  The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  [Pkooi.  609)  calls  '*the 
Dioacnri  with  white  hones,**  fortified  the  town  of 
Entreaia  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  9.)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  rery  ill-treated  by  Lycus  and  Diroe,  escaped 
firom  her  prison,  her  chauis  having  miraculously 
been  loosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
mother,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycua,  tied  Diroe 
to  a  bull,  and  had  her  dxagsed  about  till  she  too 
waa  kiOed,  and  then  threwher  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Diroe. 
After  having  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  pbtyed  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
form  the  wall  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i  740,  755,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  SynoelL  p.  125,  d. ;  Hoiat  ad  Piton, 
394,  &C.)  Amphion  afterwards  maxried  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod.  iii«  5.  §  6; 
Gellius,  XX.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  7,  8 ;  Horn.  Od.  xl 
260,  &C. ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  4 ;  comp.  Niobb.)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  (MeL  vi  271) 
relates,  that  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  £rom 
grief  at  the  loss  of  hia  children.  According  to 
others,  he  waa  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made 
an  assault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab,  9.)    Amphion  was  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanus 
Byzantius,  f.  r.  Titfopoia,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphion*8  grave  a  piet^  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particdar  season.  (Pans.  ix.  17.  §  S» 
&C.)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared :  Pans.  iL  6.  §  1^ 
vi.  20.  §  8 ;  Propert  iii.  13.  29,  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Diroe 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — ^the  celebrated  Famesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollomus  and  Tauriscus,  which  waa  discovered  in 
1546,  and  phiced  in  the  palace  Famese  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  ^.^.  XXX vL  4;  KeyuejAntiquar.Au/saixej 
ii.  p.  182,  &&;  comp.  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  227,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jasua  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fether  of  Chloria.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  281,  &c.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenoa,  ia  diatinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe ;  but  in  eariier  traditiona  they  aeem 
to  have  been  regarded  aa  the  same  person.  (Eo- 
stath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1684  ;  M'dller,  Orckom,  pp.  231, 
370.} 

There  an  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Hom.  //.  xiiL  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  1 176;  Orph.  Ary,  214; 
Hygin.  Fci,  14^  >nd  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.   [NioBB.1  [L.  S.] 

AMPHION  CAfu^).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Agistor,  pupil  of  Ptolichns  of  Corcyia,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Cidaureia,  waa  a  native  of  Cnosana,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  colonizer  of  Cyiene, 
waa  repreaented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  aa  the  charioteer.  This  group 
waa  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyiena. 
(Paua.  vL  3.  §  2,  x.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  waa  contempoiazT  with 
Apellea  (b.  g.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  {oeddxU  Affy^hkm  dupo^ 
tiiione,  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10 :  but  the  reading  Amr 
pkUmi  ia  doubtful :  MeUmOiio  i^  Brotier*a  conjec- 
ture ;  MXLANTHIUS).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIS  fAfi^),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phryne,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  b.  g.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty*six  of  his  pUys,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Suidaa,  $, «.;  Pollux,  i.  233; 
Diog.  Laert  iii.  27 ;  Athen.  xiii  p.  567,  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  L  p.  403,  iiL  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  fAAi^fra),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monnment  (Paua. 
X.  38.  §  2,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHISSUS  {^kiJ^urffos),  a  son  of  AlpoUo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  ktter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  late  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[L.S.J 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  (;AtJupi<nparos)  and  hia 
brother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteers  of  the  Dio»- 
curi.  They  were  beliered  to  hare  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jaeon  to  Colchis,  and  to  loLve  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  coontry  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  ifWoxof  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  zi  p.  495 ;  Justin,  xlij.  3.) 
Pliny  (H,  N.  vi  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Oriff. 
ZY.  1 ;  .^mian.  Maroellin.  zxii.  8.)       [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  (*A/i4rf<rrp«roj),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  b.  c.  324.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (xzztL  4. 
§  10)  and  Tatian  (Oral,  in  Oraee,  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHITHEMIS  ('AfupiBtius),  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  &ther  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphauras,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iT.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRI'TE    ('A/jutxTpini)^   according   to 
Hesiod  (Theog,  243)  and  ApoUodorus  (I  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodorus  (I  2. 
§  2,  i.  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Ooeanid.    She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.      In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  docs  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am* 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.     The  most 
.ancient  passages  in  which  riie  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as   having  been  pr»- 
sent  at  the  birth  of  Apollo.     When  Poseidon 
sued  for   her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.     (Eratosth.  Catagt,  31 ;  Hygin.  PoeL  AOr, 
ii  17.)     When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite^s  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
maffic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph, 
45,  649.)    She  became  by  Poseidon  the  moUier  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodes,    and    Benthesicyme. 
(Hesiod.  Theoff,  930,  &c ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  6 ;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)     Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
Cjfd,  702;  Ov.  Met  I  14.)    Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.     She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.    The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pans.  ii.  1 .  §  7)^  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae  (iiL  19.  §  4),  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  26.  §  2.)    We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  lepreBentations  of  Amphi- 
trite.   A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  firequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.    The  most  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimim.  (Winc- 
kelmann,  AUe  Denkmalery  i,  36;  Hirt,  AfythoL 
Bildetlntch,  il  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'TRYON  or  AMPHI'TRUO  ('Af.^- 
Tffdpty)^  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troezen,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)    Pausanias  (viiL  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonome.     While  Electiyon,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus  togetiier  with  the  Taphians  invaded  his 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Electiyon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelaus, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Eueres.     The  Ta- 
phians, however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleans. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kii^fdom  and  his  draghter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  many  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electiyon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  root    Sthenelus,  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  availed  nimself  of  this  opportunity  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitiyon,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebes. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.     In 
order  to  win  tne  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene*s  brothers 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitiyon  should  de- 
liver the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     But  as  it  was 
decreed  by  fiite  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephalus 
of  A^ens,  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  every 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephalus  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitiyon  his  dc^  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphians.    Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox,   Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeus 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.    Assisted  by 
Cephalus,  Panopeus,  Heleius,  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  as 
Pterelaus  lived.    This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortal.    His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  was 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  had  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands ;  and  having 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismenius.    (Apollod.  iL  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Pans, 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Reapecling  the  amour 
of  Zeus  witJi  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon see  Alcm ENB.    Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Eiginus  as  an  atone> 
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uent  fi>r  the  murder  of  Clymeniu.  ( ApoIIod.  iL  4. 
I  8,  &C.)  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pausaniaa.  (i.  41.  |  1 ;  compare  Horn.  Od. 
id,  266,  &c.;  Hes.  SetU.  Here  init ;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
Ac. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  29,  244 ;  MuIIer,  On^om,  p. 
207,  &C.)  Aeschylus  and  Sophodes  wrote  each  a 
tragedy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
now  lost.  We  still  possMs  a  comedy  of  Plautns, 
the  **  Amphitnio,**  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  the  Tisit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene 
in  the  di^uise  of  her  lover  Amphitr3ron.  [L.  S.] 
AMPHITRYONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
NIDES  QAfiptTpvuvuShis)^  a  patronymic  firom 
Amphibyon,  by  which  Herades  is  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (Or.  Met,  iz.  140,  zr.  49 ;  Pind. 
OL  m.  26,  IsO.  yi.  56.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPHIUS  C'A/t^iof),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastus.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father*s  ad- 
'n(»,  and  were  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Hom.  IL  iL 
828,  &C.,  zi.  328,  &c.)  (Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
//.  ▼.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AMPH(yTERUS  fAjw^epoj),  a  son  of  Alc- 
naeon  by  Calirrfaoe,  and  brother  of  Acaman. 
[ AcARNAN.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  occurs  Hom. 
IL  xri  416.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHCyTERUS  (^Afut>oT9p6s%  the  brother  of 
Cratems,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  b.  a  333. 
Amphotems  subdued  the  islands  between  (Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
deaxed  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  b.  a  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Macedonian  power.    (Arrian,  L  25,  iii 
6 ;  Curt  iiL  1,  iy.  5, 8.) 
T.  A'MPIUS  BALBUa    [BALBua] 
T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.   [Flavianus.] 
AMPY'CIDES  CAtimncthis),    a   patronymic 
from  AmpYcns  or  Ampyx,  applied  to  Mopsus.  (Ot. 
MeL  yiiL  316,  350,  zii.  456,  524  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
L  1083 ;  comp.  Orph.  Aiy,  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  i^arvKos).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
husband  of  Chloris,  and  fintfaer  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus.  (Hygin.  Fab,  14,  128 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083;  Oy.  Met.  zii.  456.)  Pansanias  (v.  17. 
§  4,  yii  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  son  oif  Japetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  marriage  of  Perieus.  (Or. 
Afd.  y.  1 10,  &c.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Orph.  Ary.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  ("AfiTi/O.  1.[Ampycur.]  2.  There 
ate  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Oy.  Mei.  y.  184,  zii  450.)  [L.  S.] 

AMU'LIUS.  [Romulus.] 
AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  his  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
yiew  he  chose.  Pliny  calls  him  ^grayis  et  severus, 
idemque  floridns,**  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  his  toga,  eyen  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xzzy.  37 : 
Toss,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  alterations,  substitutes  Fabuibu  for  Amtdiui. 
His  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig ;  but 
there  teenDB  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
old  reading.)  [P.  S  ] 
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AMYCLAEPS  f  A/ivieXaibs),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amydae  in  La- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
coIosmI  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  ezoeption  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
eyery  year  a  new  x<^*^>'  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  CkUom. 
(Pans.  xiL  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amydae,  a  work  of  Bathydes 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iiL  18.  §  6, 
&C. ;  comp.  Welcker,  Zeiteckrifi  fur  Oe$ck  der 
aU.  Kfuut,  i.  2,  p.  280,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  ('A/wicAoioO,  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  eze- 
cuted  in  bronse  a  group  which  the  Phodans  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thes- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  b.  & 
480.  (Pans.  x.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4 ;  Herod,  yiil  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  lacred  tripod. 
Herades  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  whUe  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Herscles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  Pauianias  (z.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
orade,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes- 
aalian  chiefo  were  Heradeidae,  and  their  war-cry 
«*Ath6ne  Itonia.*"  (MuUer,  ArchM,  der  KunOy  §. 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Herades  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  haye  been  a  fayourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  representar 
tions  of  it  are  still  extant  ( Winckelmann,  Werhe^ 
ix.  p.  256,  ed.  1825;  SiUig, «.«.;  compare  Diyllus, 
Chionw.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  (*A/ii$irAaf),  a  son  of  Lacedae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  fother  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  tiie  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Pans,  iii  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  Erat,  15,  and  Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1.  [L.S.] 

AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amydas, 
by  which  Ovid  (MeL  x.  1 62)  designates  Hyacin- 
thus, who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Amydas.  [L.  S.] 

AM YCLUS  ^KiatHXos),  or  AMYCLAS  rA/urf- 
kXas)  of  Heradeia,  one  of  Plato*s  disdples.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  46;  Aelian,  V,H,  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  ("A/wKO}).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bitbynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydences,  who  accepted  the 
chaUenge,  killed  him.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  ApoUonins  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fotal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
rades, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Herades.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9  ; 
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ApoUoD.  Rhod.  iL  754.)  Pliny  (/f.  N.  xvi.  89) 
relates,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  AmycuB  there  grew 
a  species  of  laurel  {launu  insana),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crew  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Ov.  Met,  xiL  245 ;  Viig.  AefL  z.  705,  com- 
pared with  Hom.  iZ.  tL  289;  Vizg.  Aen.  xii  509, 
compared  with  t.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AM  YMCXNE  (*A/iv/i^),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arriTed 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inachus,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleepily  utyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  i^peared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  Lema.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition, Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  sa^. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  inmiediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius.  (Hygin.  Fab,  169 ;  Ludan,  IHaL 
Marin.  6 ;  Pans,  ii  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
mone was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Bottiger, 
Amaliiea,  ii  p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYNANDER  ('AfA^vtu^pos),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(b.  c  208.)  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynander  to  inform  hun  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  than  assistance: 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  B.a  198  he  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Oomphi,  and  ravaged  Thcsaaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminius  and  PhOip, 
and  during  the  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans,  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  But  in  b.  a  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  childr]pn  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  tiie 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
gmnted  him.  (b.  c  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambradots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
politan  named  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
we  have  no  acooonts.    (Lit.  xzvii  30,  xzix.  12, 
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zzxi.  28,  zxxii  14,  zxxiii  3, 34,  zxzv.  47,  zzzvL 
7—10,  14, 28,  32,  xxxviii  1, 3, 9  ;  Polvb.  xvi  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xui  8,  12  ; 
Appian,  Syr-  17.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMYNO'MACHUS  (*AMtm(A<axo$),  the  son  of 
Philocrates,  was,  together  with  Timocrates,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Loert  ix.  16, 17;  Cic.  de 
JPm,  ii.  31.) 

AMYNTAS  (*Am^«)  I.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alcetas,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod,  viii  139 ; 
comp.  Thucyd.  ii  100 ;  Just  vii  1,  xxxiii  2 ; 
Pans.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  M^abaxus,  whom  Darius 
on  hu  return  from  bis  Scythian  expedition  had 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  143),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeonia  to  re- 
quire euth  and  water  of  Amjutaa,  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(See  p.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntas,  except  his  offer  to  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  of  Anthemus  in  Chalcidice,  when  Hippiaa 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. (Herod,  v.  94 ;  Miili  Dor,  App.  i  § 
16 ;  Wasse,  ad  7%tie.  ii  99.)  Amyntas  died 
about  498  a  c.  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viii  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Bubaies 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grandfether. 

2.  IL  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  IL  (Thuc.  ii  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  fether  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav- 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians.    TThuc.  i  57.) 

In  the  year  429  b.  c.  Amyntas,  aided  by  Si- 
talces,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians,  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself;  but  the  latter  contrived  to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Senthes,  the 
nephew  of  the  Thracian  king  (Thuc  ii.  lOl); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principfdity.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  b.  c.  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pansanias,  son 
of  the  usurper  Aeropus.  (Died.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Aigaeus,  the 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  supported  by  Bardylis, 
the  Illyrian  chief :  the  result  was,  that  Amyntaa 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refrtge 
among  the  Thessalians,  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
Isocr.  Arddd,  p.  125,  h.  c.;  comp.  Diod.  xvi 
4;  Cic  de  Off.  ii  11.)  But  before  his  Aght, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argaeus  and  the  Illyriana, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  liieir  own, — despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.  (IMod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)    On  his  return  he  chumed  back  what  he  pro- 

*  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point  Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aelian  (xii  43) 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Menelaus.  See,  to<) 
Diod.  zv.  60,  and  Weaaeling,  od  loe. 
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fated  to  bavB  Kitnuted  to  them  u  ■  dcpont,  end 
u  tliey  reliiMd  to  restote  it,  he  applied  to  Sparte 
fcff  aid.  (Diod.  it.  19.)  A  umilai  Bpidicatini 
wai  b1»  mode.  a.  c  3B3,  b]r  the  towni  of  Aiuthiu 
uid  ApoUoma,  which  bad  been  tbicateoed  by 
Oljuthni  fbr  declining  to  jCHa  her  eonfFdencT. 
(Xeu.  HiB.  T.  2.  S  11,  &c)  With  tbe  eoiuent  i>f 
tlie  allia  of  Spaila,  the  requiied  ■Occam  «M 
giTto,  under  the  command  loccewvelf  of  Euda- 
midai  (with  whom  liii  brother  Pboebidu  vu 
aiKKialed),  Telenliai,  Ageupolia,  tnd  Polybiadei, 
bj  the  U*t  of  whom  Oljutlmi  wh  reduced,  B.  c 
379.  (Diod.  IV.  19—23;  Xen.  HtlL  r.  2,  S.) 
ThioDghout  the  w&i,  tbe  Spartani  vero  Tigoimulj 
atamdad  bj  Amjntaa,  and  by  Derrlaa,  bia  kint- 
man,  prince  of  Eljmia.  Beaidei  Ihii  allianc*  with 
^KTta,  iriiieh  be  ^nean  to  have  preeeired  with- 
out inlccniptioD  to  hi*  death,  AjnyntH  imited 
hinuelf  aUo  with  Jaam  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xt.  GO), 
and  caiefuUy  cnltinled  the  friendihip  of  Athena, 
with  wliicb  SMe  he  would  baie  a  bond  of  onion 
in  their  common  jtalona;  of  Olynlbn*  Bud  pro- 
bably alio  of  Thetwi.  Of  hit  fciendihip  towardi 
the  Atheniana  be  gare  proo^  Igt,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  poueuiDn  of  Amphipolii  (Aeicb. 
Ile^  TIapatfi.  p.  32);  and,  Sndly,  by  adopting 
Jpbicralei  ai  hii  Km.    {Id.  p.  32L) 

It  oppcva  to  hare  beenin  thendgnof  Amynlaa, 
w  ia  perhapa  implied  by  Stiabo  (£«.  nL  p.  S30), 
that  ^e  aeat  of  the  Uacedonian  goTermnent  wu 
icnwred  from  Aegae  or  Edean  lo  Petia,  thongh 
tlie  former  Hill  coDtinned  to  be  the  bnrying-placc 
i£  the  kinn. 

_  Jiutin  (Vii.  4)  rehto,  that  ■  plot  wai  laid  for 
his  aaawnalion  by  hii  wife  Earydicc,  who  wiihed 
to  place  her  Hn-io-hiw  and  paiamoor,  Ptolemy  of 
Aluna,  on  the  tfaroDC,  but  that  the  deaign  wai 
diicotered  to  Amyniai  by  her  daughter.  Diodomi 
(xT.  7 1)  calli  Ptolemy  of  Alcnil  the  Bn  of  Amyn- 
taa;  but  aee  WeMeluig'i  note  «j  foe,  and  Tbiri- 
wan,  Gr.  HdL  yoL  t,  p.  182.  Amyntai  died  ' 
an  adranccd  age,  B.C.  370,  IcaTingUuee  IegilimL._ 
aoni,  Alexandei,  Perdiccai,  and  the  &moiu  Pbilip. 
{Jal-Le.;  Diod.  n.  GO.) 


3.  Grandion  of  Amyntai  II.,  wai  left  an  inEuit 
in  DoTiiinal  pOMcaaton  of  the  throne  of  Uacedonia, 
when  hit  Eathei  Perdiccai  III.  fell  in  battle  againit 
the  lUyriaiu,  b.  c  360.  (Diod.  xn.  2.)  He  wai 
qoietly  eicloded  from  the  kiiuly  powei  bj  hii 
tmcte  Philip,  K  c  359,  who  had  at  firtt  acted 
merely  aa  regent  (JniL  vii.  G),  and  who  felt  him- 
aelf  to  Die  in  hii  nmrpation,  that  he  brought  np 
AmynlBi  at  hij  conit,  and  gave  him  one  of  hit 
dinghten  in  maniagB  In  the  £nt  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  uie  Gnst,  B.  c  S36,  Amyntsi 
wai  executed  fbr  a  plot  againit  the  king't  life. 
(Tfairiw.  Gr.  HaL  ToL  t.  pp.  16£,  IGE,  177,  tdL 
tL  p.  99,  and  the  amboritiei  to  which  he  lefen  ; 
Jut.  lii.  6,  and  Fieinabeini,  ad  Oai,  -n,  9, 17-) 
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4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander*!  army, 
ton  of  Andromeuei.  (Diod.  irii.  45;  Curt.  t.  1, 
S40;  Aniaii,iii,p.  72,£,cd.  Stepii.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  annimi,  B.C.  334,  when  the  ganiion 
of  Saidii  wai  quietly  tarrendered  to  Alexaader, 
Amynta*  wai  the  officer  lent  fbrward  to  nceiTe  it 
from  Iha  commander,  Mithnnei.  (Air.  L  p.  IT,  c. ; 
Freinih.  %>.  n  Ourt  ij.  6.  §  12.)  Two  ycttrt  aftet, 
gain  bear  of  tum  at  being  tent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  loTiei,  while  Alenmdet  after  the 
liege  of  Qaia  adtSDoed  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  entuing  year,  when  the  king  wai 
in  of  Sota.  (Air.  iii.  p.  64,  c. ;  CurL  i(. 
6.  i  30,  *.  1.  g  40,  Til  1.  §  38.) 
After  tbe  execatiDn  of  Phlkitai  on  ■  chaige  of 
naon,  B.  c  330,  Amyntai  and  two  other  tout  of 
(Attaint  and  Simmiai)  were  arretted 
of  haTing  been  ennged  in  the  plot, 
o  wsa  ttrengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Phitotat,  u>d  by  the  bet  that  theii 
brothei  Polono  bad  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  wai  ^ipiehended  (Air.  iiL  pp.  72,  L,  73,  a.), 
or  according  to  Cnrtiui  (nl  1.  g  10),  when  he  wai 
giTen  up  to  the  torture.  Amynlai  defended  bimielf 
and  hit  brothen  ably  (Coit.  tIL  I.  g  18,  6Lt.\,  and 
their  innocence  beingforther  eitabliihed  by  Polemo^ 
Te-appeanocii(Cart.Til2.gI,&c.;  Ait.  iii.  p.  73, 
a.),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  afler, 
Amyntaa  wai  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  uege  of 
a  Till^e.  (Ait.  iii.  L  c.)  It  ii  doubtful  whether 
the  Hn  of  Andromenei  ii  the  Amyntai  meDtioued 
by  Cnildui  (iii.  9.  g  7)  ai  ooimander  of  a  portian 
of  the  Haodouian  tmopt  at  the  battle  of  lum, 
B.  c.  333 1  Di  again,  the  penon  ipoken  of  ai  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "  Penian  Oatea," 
B.C331.  (Curt.  *.  4.  g  30.)  But  "Amyntai" 
appean  to  haie  been  a  omnmon  name  among  the 
Uacedoniani.  (See  Cnit.  if.  13.  g  2S,  t.  2.  g  6, 
Till  2.  g  14,  16,  ti.  1 .  i  IS,  ■n.  ^.  i  28.) 

S.    The  MacedoTuan  fugi^Te   and  tmllor,  loii 
at  Antiochiu.      Arrian   (p.   17,  C)   aacribea  bit 

Sht  from  Macedonia  to  hii  hatred  and  f«r  of 
ixander  the  Oreat;  the  ground  of  theie  GkI- 
ingi  ii  not  itated,  hot  Hitfold  (cL  44.  lecU  1) 
coimecti  him  with  the  plot  of  Paoioniai  and  tha 
murder  of  Philip.  He  look  lefiige  in  Ephema 
under  Penian  pntection  ;  whence,  howlTer,  after 
the  battle  of  the  aianicoi,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  eicaped  with  the  Greek  niercenaiiei 
who  oarriioned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
DareiUB.  (Arr.  Lc)  In  the  winter  ol  the  game 
year,  b.  c  333,  while  Alexander  wsi  at  Phawlia 
in  Ljda,  diKoieij  wai  made  of  a  plot  againit  hit 
life,  in  which  Amyntai  wai  impliisted.  He  ap- 
pean to  hsTe  acted  ai  the  channel  through  whom 
Daieini  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  tbe 
Lynceitian,  and  had  promiied  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  hii 
auainnating  hit  matter-  The  deaign  wui  diict>- 
Tered  through  the  confeiiion  of  Aiiiinei,  a  Peruan, 


m  Daieiui  had  df 
to  the  Lynceitian,  and  who  wsi  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phiygia.  (Ait.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  26,  h.) 

At  the  battle  of  Imui  we  heai  again  of  Amyntaa 
aa  a  commander  of  Gteek  meicenariet  in  the  Per- 
tian  aeiiice  (Curt.  iiL  II.  $  IS;  comp.  Ait.  iL  p. 
40,  h.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  hii  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Dariua  tbortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander*!  approach  in  the  large  open  plaint  to 
the  weatward  of  Cilida.  (Plot.  Ala.  p.  676,  b. 
Ait,  it  pp.  33,  e.,  84,  a.) 
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On  Hn  ddcst  of  the  Fecnniu  at  Uls  IstUe  of 
luiu,  Amyntu  fled  with  n  luge  hod;  of  Greeka 
to  THpolu  in  Ptiocnida.  Then  he  Kiiied  Bome 
shipi,  with  vhich  he  puMd  a>er  to  CrpruB,  and 
thence  lo  Kgypt,  of  the  WTereignty  of  which — a 
double  tiaitor— be  deugned  to  jkamm  hinuelt 
The  gain  of  Peluiiuni  vera  opened  to  him  on  hit 
pretending  that  be  oune  with  autharit;  fnim  Vtr 
Tsiiu  :  thvnce  be  preued  on  to  Mempbit,  and  being 
joiaed  by  a  Urge  number  of  Egyptian*,  defeated  in 
■  bottle  the  Penian  garriaoa  under  Mtuscet.  But 
thii  Tictory  made  his  troopt  oTer-omfident  and  in- 
cautioui,  uid,  while  thej  were  diiperied  for  plun- 
det,  Maxacei  sallied  forth  npon  them^  and  Amyntaa 
hidiKlf  WBi  killed  with  the  greater  pail  of  hii  men. 
(Diod.  irii.  48  ;  Air.  iL  p.  40,  c ;  Curt.  iy.  1.  §  27, 
it,  iy.  7.  g  1,  2.) 

It  ii  pouible  that  the  mbjeet  of  the  pietent  arti- 
de  may  hare  been  the  Amynlaa  who  ii  mentioned 
among  the  amhagudon  lent  to  the  Booottant  b; 
Philip,  B.  c.  33S,  to  pnvent  the  contemplated 
alliance  af  Thebea  with  Athene  It  naji  alw  hare 
been  the  imi  of  Audromenea.  (Plut  Din.  pp. 
854;  Diod.  ivL  8£.) 

6.  A  king  of  Oalatla  and  KTeia]  of  the  adja- 
cent coontriet,  mentioned  bj  Strabo  (lii.  p^  669) 
u  contanporaiy  with  liinuelf.  He  aeemi  to  ' 
fint  poneassd  Lycaonia,  where  he  maini 
more  than  300  flocki.  (Stiab.  liL  p.  568.)  To 
Iflil  he  added  the  territory  of  Delbe  by  the  murder 
of  it*  ptince,  Antipotei,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fan.  liiL  73),  and  Inula  and  Cappadoda  by 
Bomin  bTDor.  Plutanh,  who  ennmentei  him 
among  the  adharrat*  of  Antony  at  Actium  {Ant. 
p.  944,  c),  apeaka  probably  by  antidpatiun  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Oalatia^  for  he  did  not  aucceed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Deiotani)  (Strab.  liL  p.  667)[ 
and  the  lattat  1*  mentioned  by  Plnloicb  bimielf 
{AM.  p.  94£,  b.)  u  deierting  to  OctaTini,  jnU  be- 
iiire  the  battle,  together  with  Amyntu. 

While  pursuing  hi*  scheme*  of  oggrHndlzement, 
and  endeavonring  to  reduce  the  refiactory  high- 
louden  aiouud  hun,  Aniynlai  made  hiuuelf  master 
of  Homonada  (Stnb.  ziL  p.  £6S),  or  Homona 
(Plin.  A.JV.  T.  27).  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  hnl  hi*  death  was  aienged  by  hi*  widow. 
Bud  AmyntBs  fell  a  yictjm  to  on  nmbasb  which 
■he  laid  fu  him.  (Stnb,J.A)  [E- E.J 


AMTNTA3  T'W'™').  «  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  Srotfuf,  whiiji  wai  probably  an  ac- 
caunt  of  tbo  diRereat  balting-plBEa  of  Aleiander 
the  Gi«at  in  hia  AuaUc  expedition.  He  perbapi 
■ccomponied  Alexander.  (Niike,ta(imlw,p.a05.) 
From  the  refeiencea  that  an  inade  to  it,  it  aeems 
to  haTG  contained  a  good  deal  of  hialorical  infbrmb- 
tioo.  {Athen.  iL  p.  67,  a.,  i.  p.  442,  b.,  li.  p-  500,  d., 
xii.pp.614,f.,5S9,e.;  Adian,/r.A';T.14,ZTill7.) 

AUYNTAS,  aorgmm.    [AHnms.] 


AMTTHAON. 
AMYNTIA'NUS  ('AM>wr<a«f>),  the  anthor  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicoled  to  the 
emperor  M-  Antoninus,  the  atyle  of  which  Phodaa 
blames.  He  alio  wrote  the  ule  oF  Olympia*,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographin. 
(Phot.  Cod.  131,  p.  S7,  a,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
ScboUost  on  Pindar  {ad  <A.  iiL  S2)  lefen  to  a 
woric  of  Amyntianus  on  elephant*. 

AMYNTOR  fAjulmip),  according  to  Homer 
(/£  1. 266),  a  son  of  Ormenna  of  Eleon  in  Theiaoly, 
where  Antolycos  broke  into  hia  hanaa  and  stole 
the  beautifiit  helmet,  which  afterwarda  came  into 
the  bond*  of  Heriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Tray.  Amynlor  wo*  the  6ib«  of 
Grantor,  Eooemon,  Astydameia,  and  PhoeuiK. 
The  last  of  these  wu  cnned  and  expelled  bj 
Amyntar  for  boring  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  hi*  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodomeio,  on  unlaw- 
ful intercoiuve  with  hia  £ither'a  mistress.  (Horn. 
11  ix.  434,&c;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
ApoUodoraa  (iL  7.  9  7,  iii.  13.  %  1\  who  stales, 
that  Amyntor  blinded  hia  eon  Phoenix,  he  was  ■ 
king  of  Ormeniiun,  and  was  ahun  by  Heradei,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  paaaoge  through  hia  daminions^ 
and  the  hand  of  hi*  dan^ter  Astydameio.  (Comp. 
Diod,  iT.  37.)  According  to  Orid{Mrf.riii.  307, 
liL  364,  &c],  Amyntor  took  pact  in  the  Calydo' 
oian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopea,  and  when 
eonqnered  in  a  war  by  Peleus,  he  gate  him  his  son 
Crsnter  a*  a  hostage.  [L.  S.] 

A'MYRIS  CAm^f"'),  of  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sni^ 
nomed  "the  Wise,"  whose  *on  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agariita,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  u.  c.  Amyris  was  sent  by  hia  fcUow-dd- 
lens  to  consult  the  Delohjc  arade.  Hia  reputation 
for  wiadom  gare  rise  to  the  prDie>b,'Afuipit  yuiimtn, 
"thewi*aman  ia  mad."  (Herod.  *LI26i  Athen.  liL 
p.  £20,0.;  SuidBs,f.e.,-  Eustath.  oJ /t  iL  p.  398  } 
Zenotnus,  PoTotrtraogr,  It.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  {'Aju^aTo.).  1.  The  name, 
arcording  to  Cteiio*  (op.  FWn.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyse*.    tP»'Xx>i'>Tini,] 

2.  A  Sai'te,  who,  having  been  inresled  with  the 
title  of  king  of  l^t,  was  joined  with  1  nans  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  £)(yptiani  when 
they  rebelled  againit  Artaxerxe*LangimanaB(B.  CL 
460).  Alter  the  £rst  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
B.  c  456  [AcHAKuuNn},  Artaierxes  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
weie  toiolly  defeated.  Amyrlaeu*  escaped  lo  the 
island  of  Elbo,  ond  miuntained  himself  as  king  in 
the  toorsby  district*  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  b.  c,  when  the  Egyptian*  ejpelled  the 
PeraJana,  and  Amyrtoeua  leigoed  ux  yam,  being 
the  only  Icing  of  the  28th  dynaaty.  His  nome  on 
xL.  .^    ^   thought   to   be  Aomafaorte. 

him  Amyrtes  and  Amyitonna 
(Herod,  ii.  140.  iii  IS ;  Thuc  L 
10 ;  Diod.  d.  74,  Tfi ;  Ctenaa,  of.  PiaL  pp.  27, 
;2,  40,  Bekkeci  Euseb.  Cinn.  Araai.  pp.  106, 
342,  ed.  Zohrah  and  Mail  Wilkinson's  Ant, 
lUPi.  I  p.206.)  [P.  a] 

A'MYRUS  {'Ampat),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  &an 
hom  the  town  and  river  Amyms  in  Theisaly 
ere  belicTed  to  have  derived  thdi  name.  (Steph. 
ya.i.e.;  VaLFlaoe.iL  11.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYTHA'ON  fAMo&lw},  a  son  of  Crethens 
and  Tyra  (Horn.  Od.  xL  235,  &c),  snd  brother 
'  Pherea.  (Horn.  Od.  jd.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pyk*  in  Ucaaania,  and  by  Idomene  be- 
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the  &t]ier  of  Bias,  Mdampus,  and  Aeolia. 
fApoIlod.  L  9.  §  11,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
\Pyik,  iy.  220,  Ac.),  he  and  wveFBl  other  memberB 
of  hia  SuaSij  went  to  lolciu  to  intercede  with 
Pdiaa  on  behalf  of  Jaaon.  Paunniaa  (t.  8.  §  1) 
meatiooM  him  among  thoee  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  garner  was  ascribed.      [L.  &] 

AMYTUAC/NIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
thaon,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  MeJampus,  is 
sometrnwa  designated.  (Viig.  Geonf.  iii  550; 
OUmnelL  z.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
in  genecal  are  called  by  the  Qreeks  Amythaonidae. 
(StnK  TiiL  p.  372.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MYTIS  CAfurrif).  1.  The  danghter  of  As- 
tjagea,  the  wife  of  Cyms,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
byaea,  acoording  to  Ctesias.  (Pert.  c.  2, 10,  &c., 
ad.  Lton.) 

2l  The  danghter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Megar 
byxna,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe- 
rkhed  in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  {Pen,  c.  20, 
22,  28,  30,  36,  39,  &c.) 

A'NACBS.    [Anax,  No.2.] 

ANACHARSIS  {*A^x«P<rts)j  a  Scythian  of 
fnnctlj  rank,  according  to  Uerodotos  (iy.  76),  the 
son  of  Onnnis,  and  brother  of  Saulins,  king  of 
Thnoe ;  acoording  to  Lncian  (Scjftka)  the  son  of 
Daocctaa.  He  left  his  native  country  to  trayel  in 
pnrsmt  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  jost  at 
the  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legislft- 
tive  mrnsnm.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  liying,  his 
talenta,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fiune  of  his  wisdom 
was  soch,  that  he  was  eyen  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  seyen  sageSb  Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  after  haying  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
fiandiise,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Elensinian 
mysteries.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
en  his  lefum  to  Thxaoe,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther SaoUna,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
MX  HylaeiL  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  somewhat 
different  yeiskm — ^that  he  was  kiUed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
metrical  woik  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
GoexD  (7W&  Ditp.  y.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letten,  of  which  sereial,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thentidty,  are  still  extant  Various  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(HenML  iv.  46,  76,  77 ;  Plut.  SoL  5,  Cbmw. 
^1^  SapiemL;  Diog.  Laert  L  101,  &a;  Stiab.  vii 
fk  303 ;  Locian,  Skytka  and  Anaekanig;  Athen. 
iv.  p^  159,  X.  ppi  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aelian, 
r.H.r.7.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AN A'CREON  (*Ai>aKp«tfv),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
an  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
ipent  his  yonth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  have  re- 
moved, with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Ahdoa,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har- 
p^gas,the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  B.a  540 ;  Strab. 
xiv.  |k  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
was  spent  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
cates,  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
songs.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  638 ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  fisvour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
md  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
Bade.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dim.  xxxviL  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus, 
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who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat 
Hyi)par(A,  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
£unilies  besides  the  Peisistratidae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Pkt  Charm,  p.  157;  Beighk's 
Anaereomj  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c.  478.  (Ludan,  Macrob,  c.  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  {AnthoL 
PaL  viL  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paus.  i  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  Zoom. 
Grecque^  pL  iii  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (b.  c.  514) ;  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  bis  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (b.  c.  495 ;  Suidas,  i.  o. 
'Araicpiw  and  T4».)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
ori^nal  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  aiguinff  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  (AtUhoL  PaL 
vii.  25 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Din,  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  YaL  Max.  ix.  12.  §  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  neariy  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  foxgetfiilness  of  the 
fitct  that  when  his  fiune  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon's 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fisgments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  **Odes" 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  othera  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel* 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occun  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fisgments  of  Anacreon.  His  fiivourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793;  Mehlhom,  Glogau,  1825;  and 
Beigk,    Lips.  1834.  [P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  CAMUcuySapd^t;;),  the 
fiither  of  Sardonapalus,  king  of  Assyria.   (Arrian, 
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An.  iL  5 ;  Strab.  zir.  p.  672;  AthexL  TiiL  p,  335, 1, 
xiL  pp.  529,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  (*Aya8uo/ici^),  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  a  Bumame  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  stoiy  *of  her  being  bom  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  oe- 
iebrit J  previous  to  the  time  of  Apelles,  but  his 
famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  lea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apelles  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ishmd  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asdepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  hare  it  ronoyed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effitoed, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  the  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  657;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxzt.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15 ;  Auson.  ^.  106 ;  Paus.ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  (*Aya/a),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Caria  deriyed  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  i.v, ;  Enstath.  adDionys,  Perieg,  828.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAGALLIS.    [Aoallis.] 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  ClwCwnJ  'Awt. 
yp9i<mti)y  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thessalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amuiath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
''Monodia,**  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latb,  in  the 
"SAmuma  of  Leo  AUatins,  Roul  1653,  Svo.,  pp. 
318 — 380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  si^ge, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  dB  HiaL  Byx.  SeripL  i.  38, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  Supp.  to  Cave,  HisL  LiL  u. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAI'TIS  QAvtCtris),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738),  some- 
times Aneitis  (Plut.  Artcue.  27),  sometimes  Tanais 
(Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  43),  or  Nanaea.  (Maocab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  sudi  as  Armenia,  Cappadoda,  Assy- 
ria, Persia,  &c.  (Strab.  zi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  most  phu^es  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  (Icp^ovXoi)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Adlisene  these 
slaves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
&miliet.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut  LucuU,  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  dear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Pans.  ilL  16. 
§  6 ;  Plut  /.  c),  and  sometimes  with  ^eir  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex.  Ue.\  Agathias,  L  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiii.  3 ;  Spartian.  Carac  7;  comp.  Creuzer, 
SymboL  ii.  p.  22,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANA'NIUS  {^Aydafm\  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Hipponax  (about  540  b.  c.) 
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The  invention  of  the  satyric  iambic  verse  called 
Season  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Hipponax. 
(Hephaest  p.  30,  11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  oc 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  78,  28*2, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  beeai  col- 
lected by  Wdcker.  (Hippomatstn  et  Amaum  landxf 
grajAorum  Fragimmta,  p.  109,  &c.)         [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  ('AMi^Ktf),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  b.  a  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineaUy  descended  ficom  Atoeea, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  was  the  fiither  of  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadoda,  fi:ee  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Datames.  (Died.  xxxL  Ed,  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  hdy,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Snidas,  s.  v.  xp^f^^J^'^**     [P-  &] 

ANASTA'SIUS  fAiwTAriOf),  the  autiior  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Armatus,  Tte  Ratione  Victus  Salutaris 
post  Indaam  Venam  et  Emissum  Sanguinem,** 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  the 
RegmenSanUatitSaJkrmiammL  («.^.  Antveip.  1557, 
12mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  kte  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year^ 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetr&b.  iiL 
serm.  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  time  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriareha  of  Antioch. 
[Anastaszus  Sinaita.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  L  ('Ajwn&rioj),  emperor 
of  CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  sumamed  Dioonu  (aIirh 
pos)  on  account  of  the  different  cdonr  of  his 
eye-balls,  was  bom  about  430  a.  d.,  at  Dymp 
chium  in  Epeirus.  He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  fomily,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  fow  circumstances  concerning  his  lifo  pr»- 
viously  to  his  accession.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  was  a  zealoiu  Eutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silentiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  having  died  in  491 
wiuiout  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  during  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Aiiastasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eaatem  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  cahmiity  of  religious  tronUesL 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  Magister  Offidonun, 
and  Longinus  Selinuntius,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isanria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  imperial  tioopa.     Thia 
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war,  which  ii  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Isaorian  war,  lasted  till  497,  and  partly  tiU 
498,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  adrantage  of  the 
emperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring* 
leaders  of  the  rebelHon.  John  the  Scythian,  Jolm 
the  Hunchbacked,  and  nnder  them  Jnstinos,  who 
became  afterwaida  emperor,  distingoished  them- 
■elres  greatly  as  commanders  of  the  annies  of 
Anaataains.  The  following  years  were  signalized 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
torbances  between  the  factions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
was  able  to  queU  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,  fiimine,  and  plague,  (a.  d.  500.) 
Anastaains  tried  to  leUeve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  xpvi^4p7v/x»5,  a  heavy  pollrtax  which  was  paid 
ind^rendy  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
iuYolTed  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Byzantine  army  commanded  by 
Hypaous  and  Patridus  Phrygius,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  in  a  dreadfol  maimer.  Anastasius 
purchased  peace  in  505  by  paying  11,000  pounds 
cf  gold  to  the  Persians,  who,  being  threstened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
peror the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun.  From 
Asia  Anastasius  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuocessfbl  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  the  East-GoUu  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  tiie  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
defiitigable  irarriors  crossed  that  nr&c  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Tluaoe, 
appeared  in  right  of  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
meana  were  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
stmeting  a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pontas  Euzinus.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
of  this  trail,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  stiU  existing.  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circomstantial 
aoeoont  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  bdow. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastauus,  then  only  a  Silen- 
tiarius,  had  been  active  in  promotbg  ^e  Euty- 
dnan  Palladius  to  the  see  of  AntiocL  This  act 
was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
laid  down  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Notwith- 
standing this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  he  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phalL  The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Macedo- 
nins,  who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em- 
poor,  and  who  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
driven  from  his  see,  which  Anastarins  gave  to  the 
Eutychian  Timotheus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matters.  Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
anathematixed  by  pope  S3rmmachus,  whose  succes- 
sor, Hormisdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 
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the  East  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Vitidianus,  a  (Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  riege  to  Constantinople, 
nnder  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  prerided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  hsted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  hii  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  '^Diptychs**  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modem  writov  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
conrider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemont's  **Histoire 
des  Emperenrs.**  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  fiiithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  for  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
bhune  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  **Histoire 
du  Bas  Empire,**  does  not  condemn  him;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  seq. ;  Cedrenus,  pp. 
354-365,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  115-141,  ed. 
Paris;  Oregor.  Turon.  iL  38.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
TXNOPLS.  The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicns,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufbs,  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  vras  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  shrat  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofr  of  being  worthy  to  reigi. 
After  having  pnniriied  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  Isaurian  Leo,  who  became  afte^ 
vrards  emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  visorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  tiie  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
phin  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  lai^  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  si^  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  ^e  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St  Sophia,  acd 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition fiiiled,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclahned  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  for 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople! 
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Anastariiu,  after  haviiig  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  hie  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  prerenting  all  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  716,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  Imving  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  yictorious 
rebel,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  IIL  Anastasius  retired  to  a  conrent 
at  Thessalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isaurus  (72n,  AiuuitasiuB  conspired 
agunst  this  emperor  at  tne  instigation  of  Nioetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbelius,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enteiprise  prored  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanes, 
pp.  3*21 ,  &C.,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonaras,  ziv.  26,  &&; 
Cedrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [  W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthtmium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  jl  d^  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  Uie  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Anliquar,  LecL  iii 
pp.  123 — 186.    The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest    He  is  dted  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heimbach.*  ii  p.  10;  ed.  Fabrot  iv.  p.  701, 
viL  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus.    Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Reits, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  iu 
the  list  of  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.    (Exoun,  xx.  p.  1234.)    The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  ruh  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabridus  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  n. 
517.    Procopius  (ds  Bell,  Fen,  ii  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dara,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  inteUigence,  was 
lent  on  an  embaaay  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.    This 
Anastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  af^ 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  O.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nicb 
(about  520 — 536  A.  n.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.    (£t&/.  Cbis/m.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Bomb,  frvm  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origen^s  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rnfinus.  (Constant,  Epist,  Panii/, 
Horn.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  {Epigt,  16.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cius.  There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Baluzins,  Noo.  CoUecL  CondL  p.  1457.     [P.  S.]  | 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  CA«wrArtt»J  ^ 
m^^|f ).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  Antioch 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthartodooetae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  waa 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af- 
terwards  banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  L  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gr^ry  the  Great,  **  de 
Cura  Pastorali,**  and  was  killed  by  tiie  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  A.  D. 

^  3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Mt. 
Sinai,  called  by  later  Greek  writers  *Hhe  New  Moses^ 
(MoHT^s  veos),  lived  towards  Hm  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  dear  from  the  contents  of  his  ^  Hod^gns.** 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  **  Sinaita**  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  ''Hodegus^  {6Sirr^s)^  or 
**  Guide,**  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Aoephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognised  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  'which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Others 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpokted. 
It  was,  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  Gretser 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606, 4to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  fects. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabridus  (BibL 
Graec  x.  p.  571),  and  Cave.  (HiO.  LiL)    [P.  S.] 

ANATOaiUS,  of  Bbrytus,  afterwards  P.  P. 
(prae/ecbu  praetorio)  of  Illyricum,  reodved  a  legal 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profesdon  of  jurisconsult  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  ferendc  eminence,  from  Berytus  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admisdon  to  the  p»> 
lace  of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
fevour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  snccesdvely  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  eotuularis  of  Galatia,  and  we  find  him 
named  vioarau  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  d.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1.  tit  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  viaarius  Afrioa/t;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godefirai,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  ^noe,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit  1.  s.  28.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  38,  ib,  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  as 
P.  P.  of  Illjrricum,  A.  D.  359  (Am.  Marc  xix. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  a.  d.  361.  (xxi  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  praefect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuoudy  from 
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A.  D.  346  to  Jk.  D.  361,  cannot  now  be  deteimined. 
His  administration  is  mentioned  by  Marcellinns  as 
an  era  of  nnusual  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Aurelius  Victor  (Tnyan)  as  a  bright  bat  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down- 
ward progress  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
pression of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  oi  in  the  letters  of  Libanius ;  and  several 
letten  of  Libanius  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatolius,  and,  for  the  most  part)  addng  favours  or 
recommending  firiends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  char 
iBcter  of  Anatolius.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
stantios  his  appointment  to  the  piaefiecture  of  Illy- 
licum,  he  said  to  the  emperor,  **  Henceforth,  prince, 
DO  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guflty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity.**  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
inde&tigafale,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  firom  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
ric (Wemsdorfl^  ad  HimeriufHt  zxxiL  and  297.) 
If  we  would  learn  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  man,  we  must  look  into  the  letten  of  Liba- 
nius and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapius.  In 
the  18th  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  o( pique  and  pen^Hage^  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  fat  the  censure  and  the  praise  are  ironicaL 
Libanius  seems  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
quaintance was  stunted  and  iU-£etvoured  in  person ; 
did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents volontarily  offered ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
his  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends. 

Among  his  aoocmiplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  effusions  (^  Miksius  of  Smyrna,  that  he 
called  him  Milesius  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
received  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
his  reputation  the  nickname  *A^vrpU»y,  a  word 
which  has  puzzled  the  whole  tribe  of  conmientators 
and  lexicogTaphers,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toup.  It  is  probably  ccmnected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Eunapius  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
the  KOKciiaifjbutf  rmp  dvfi€X£y  X^^P^^'  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  un&shionable,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opinion  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fices, and  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
occurs  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  anUiority.  Jac  Godefroi  states,  in  the 
PrmapograiphM  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
doeian  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St  Basil  the  Great 
(vis.  letters  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  Ukat  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  article  on  Amphilo<Aius, 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Ritter. 

The  Anatolius  who  was  P.P.  of  lUyricum  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law.   It  is  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  dted  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindania- 
nus,)  Berytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Nidas,  Prolegom,  ad  Gtopon.  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agricultiu%  written  by 
this  Anatolius  Photius  (Cod.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  con- 
cerrw^  Sympatkia  and  A  ntipaihiu  («'f pi  2vfiira0CMiy 
KuX  *AvTtwaBtmvy,  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (B&f,  Gr.  iv.  p.  29) ;  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  woric  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  lamblicfaus 
(Brucker,  Hut.  PhiL  voL  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  QuetUom.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  maguier  q^Se^* 
orum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Manuiga,  Jl.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Berytus. 
In  the  second  pre&ce  to  the  Digest  (ConsL  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  frir  iUustrie^  magkier^  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complunented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Leontius 
and  his  giand&ther  Eudozius  ^  optimam  mi  me- 
moriam  in  legUms  reliquerunC*  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian*s  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaeus  Blastares  {in  Praef, 
Syntag.)  states,  that  the  ^  professor  (cUruc^vo-wp) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length ;  Theodo- 
ras Hermopolites  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  more 
briefly ;  Isidorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  diflusely  than  the  other  two.**  It  is  pos- 
sibly from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passage,  that  Terrasson  {HixUjire  de  la 
Juriep,  Rom,  p.  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodoras  Hermopolites 
and  Isidoras,  to  translate  Justinian*s  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  OmttiiuiiOf  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  d.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodoras,  Isidoras, 
and  AnatoUus.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  em[)]oyed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasscm  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
was  advooatusjisci,  and  was  one  of  the  majoreaju' 
dice*  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c.  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  op- 
pointed  curator  divinae  domut  et  m  privatae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de- 
ll 
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ceAsed  penonii,  to  the  exclasion  of  their  rightfiil 
hein.  He  perithed  in  a.  d.  557,  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Berjtus.  (Agath./rM/.  y.  3.)  [J.  T.G.] 

ANATO'LIUS  (•AvoTrfXios),  Patriarch  of 
CoNSTANTiNOPLB  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  np  between  Anatolins  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  a.  d.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  A.  d.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  CAwTrfXioj),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
DiCEA  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Eusebius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (H.  E.  vii.  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicca,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  mart3rrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  EoBter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  (/.  c.) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  ^  Volu- 
men  de  Paschate,**  or  ^  Canones  Paschales,*^  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
Docirina  Temporum^  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir,  lUust.  c.  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Bto\oyo6fjL€va  Trfs  'ApiOfitrucris, 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Grace,  iii.  p.  462.     [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  fAfo^).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anoctoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paus.  i.  35.  §  5, 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  "Ayeucts^  or  ''Ayaterts,  or 
"Ai'aiccf  iratSffs,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Paus.  iL  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic.  de  Nai. 
Deor.  iii.  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.r.i;  Plut.  Thes.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
"Ayaxts  waists  at  Amphissa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabeiri  ;  and  from  this  circiun- 
stance  a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
thrace  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.  [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  {*Ayaiay6pas),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Clazomenae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  a  c.  499.  His  father,  Hegesibulus,  left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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BB  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  ho 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  ci^  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions, 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  dicnmstanoe.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration  seized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoraa,  therefore,  was 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert  ii.  12,  &c.;  Plut.  Pericl.  32,  ATtdos, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  vras  not  put  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
fiTlHurfids  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsacus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  his 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
c  3  ;  DicL  of  Ant  f.  v.  *A»a^ay6ptta.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes ;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  his 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
difierent  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
yoOs,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence.  This 
voSsy  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  worid,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  be  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  Uiough, 
before  the  voSs  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts 
(6fAoto/i€p7i)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  The 
vovs  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process 
arose  the  things  we  see  in  this  world.     This 
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union  and  aepsration,  howeTer,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  thing  containa  in  itself  parts 
of  other  Uiings  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  is 
what  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  vovs,  which  thus  regulated  and 
formed  the  material  world,  is  itself  also  cognoscent, 
and  consequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition :  it 
alone  can  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  are  imperfect  and  often  lead  us 
into  eiror.  Anazagoras  explained  his  doalistie 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
it  only  from  such  firagments  as  are  quoted  from  it 
by  Liter  writers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  see  Ritter,  Gesck.  d.  lonkeh. 
P&tlos.  p.  203,  &c.;  Brandis,  A&^M.  Mut,  i.  p.  117, 
&C.,  Hundb,  der  ae9ek  der  PkUos.  I  p.  232,  &c ; 
J.  T.  Hemsen,  Aruueagara»  Claxomenuts^  five  de 
VUa  eims  atquB  PhUosopkia,  Gotting.  1821,  8to.; 
Breier,  Die  Philosophie  dea  Anaxagoras  von  Klaxo- 
maui  nadi  AriatotaUs^  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag- 
ments of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schaubach :  Afuuea^forae  Pragmenia  eoU^^  j;e., 
Leipzig,  1827,  8vo.,  and  much  better  by  Schom, 
Anaxagoras  Fragmenta  dispo$,  et  iilustr,,  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo.  [L.  S.J 

ANAXA'GORAS  {'AMi|cr)^poj),  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor,  flourished  about  b,  c.  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  up  at  Olympia 
by  Uie  states  which  had  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
Tasion  of  Xerxes.  (Pans.  y.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  (Anthol,  Cfraee, 
L  pw  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene-painting  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

[AOATBARCHUS.]  [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  ANDER  ('Am|ay8pof),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Enrycrates,  is  named  by 
Pausanias  as  commanding  against  Aristomenes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c. 
668;  but  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
statement  of  Tyrtaeus  (gi?en  by  Strabo,  TiiL  p. 
362),  that  the  grandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  ^e  second.  (Paus.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
ir.  15.  §  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3 ;  Plut.  Apophik 
Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA  QApo^idySpa)  and  her  sister 
Lathria,  twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heiaclide 
king  of  Cleonae,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
the  twin-bom  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Prodes;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Prodes. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (iii.  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nealces,  was  herself  a  painter  about  £.  c  228. 
(Didymus,  ap.  Qem,  Aiex,  Strom,  p.  623,  b., 
Sylb.)  [P.S.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  QApolaydplhris).  1.  Son 
of  Theopompus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himself  ncTer  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
Leotychides  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  &ther  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton^s 
Pastil  ii.  p.  204,  and  Herod,  viii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
Leon,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  b.  a  At 
the  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
nlHancft  with  **  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,"^  t.  «. 
about  554,  the  war  with  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
leigns  went  against  them,  had  now  been  decided 
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in  the  Spartans*  farour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  dbe  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Har- 
inff  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
•{mors,  we  axe  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  fint  wife  Dorieua,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paus.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  are  aseribed  to  him  in  Plut  Apophtk,  Lac. 
(where  the  old  leading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtf^  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing the  coincidence  of  Polydoras  and  Theopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  vnth  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton's  FatHf  L  app.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  205,  and 
Muller's  Dorian*^  bk.  L  c  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AN  AX  A'NDRIDESCAra{di'8p(8i|5),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandrides. 
[Alkxandridbh,  and  Plut.  Qtuiul.  Graec,  c.  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  ('AKi{ai'8p(8i)f ),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  AnAxander,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  b.  c.  376  {Marm, 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (RheL  iii.  10—12;  Eth.  Eud. 
vi.  10 ;  Nioom.  viL  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithynunbic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  hia  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
9. 9. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)     [  P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  (*Aj^<^pxof),  a  phUosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  flourished 
about  340  b.  c.  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  fiiTour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  ^i6cu^yiK6s. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  **a  king  can  do  no 
wrong.**  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chus was  throvm  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  ofience,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  (Tusc. 
iL  21,  de  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus we  know  nothing.  Smne  writers  understand 
his  title  vHJkuyLoviKds  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  be  cMcu/uu'Ia,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  c^a<fuivt«co(,  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius^s  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  10; 
Plut  AUx.  52 ;  Plin.  vii.  23 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix. 
c.  37 ;  Brucker,  HisL  Philm.  i.  p.  1207 ;  Dathe, 
Prolutio  de  Anaxarcho^  Lips.  1762.)       [P.  S.J 
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ANAXA'RETE  CArolap^m),  a  nudden  of  the 
island  of  Cypras,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
professions  of  love  and  himentationB  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession ;  but 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Salarois  in  CypruA, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospicicns.  (Ov.  Mvt.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Libemlis  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calb  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [L.  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  ANAXIS  fAmiroy  or'Ai'o^is), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioucd.  The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Pans.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  CAw|irtx).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  become  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alcestis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cratieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthenes,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pyhidcs.  (PauB.  i.  29.  §  4;  SchoL  odEurip, 
OresL  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  117)  calls  the 
Avifc  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  {<Md  XL 
ii.  296)  confounds  Agamemnon^s  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  PluL  de  Fhtm.  4.        [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  CAvo^i'Sioy),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapecus  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (b.  c.  400. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phus met  them  again  at  Siiiope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Eujcine.  (Anab,  vi.  I.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Phamabazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment. A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refiige  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xcnophon.  (Anab.  vii.  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forthr 
with  issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
{Anab,  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Phamabazus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threat!  of  Aristoichos.  {Anab,  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)    In 
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the  year  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  from  Sparta 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dua,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandnis,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possessioa.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  theniselves  by  flight.  His  own  duty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there;  and,  with  a 
small  bodv  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  B.  c.  38U.  (Xen.  IfelL  iv.  8. 
§  32—39.)  [E.  K] 

ANAXI'CRATES  QAya^uepdrris),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Cieitodemus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Med.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUSCAi'o|tto^s),king  of  Sparta, 
11th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  con- 
temporary with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  668. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  CAwi^iSaAws),  an  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  a  ]  64,  and  again 
in  B.C.  155.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  8,  xxxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  fAvo^fA.af, 
*Ava{lAaos),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  phiys.  (Diog.  Ldiert.  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,  34 ;  x.  190 ;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655  ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXILA'US  ('Aj<fAooj),aGreek  historian, 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Rom,  i.  1 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  {*Avali\aos%  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  3.  §  1 9; 
Pint.  Ale,  pp.  208,  d.,  209,  a. ;  comp.  Died.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  §  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  f  AvoirAooj)  or  ANA'XILAS 
{'Ava^lXas),  tyrant  of  Rhsoium,  was  the  son  of 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rhegium  in  b.  c.  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seized  upon  Zande. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  firesh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod,  vi  22,  23;  Thuc.  vu 
4 ;  comp.  Aristot.  Pol,  v.  10.  §  4.^  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  for  his 
&ther^in-hiw,  Terillus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaos 
was  married  to  Hiero.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Fyth,  i. 
112.)  Anaxilaus  died  in  476,  leaving  Micythus 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod.  xL  48,  66, 76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi* 
laus  has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  {^ss.  on  Fka- 
laris^  p.  105,  &c.,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  ia  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ANAXILA'US  CAme^iXoos),  a  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philoeopher,  was  bom  at  Larisaa,  bat 
at  vhich  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augastus  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  b.  c  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cnsed  of  being  a  magician  (Euseb.  Citron,  ad 
(Xymp.  clxxxviiL),  which  chaige,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated in  his  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
tricks  are  mentioned  by  St  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  {^Adv. 
Haeres,  lib.  i.  torn.  iii.  Haer,  14,  voL  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1G82),  and  several  specimens  are  given  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xix.  4,  xxv.  95,  xxviii.  49,  xxxii.  52, 
XXXV.  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
mav  be  easily  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  Observat, 
iii.'l0,  p.  213,  &C.,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXI'LIDES  fAvo^iAat^s),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
sophen.   (Diog.  Laert  iii.  2;  Hieron.  cJovin.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  {'Apa^i/uwipos)  of  Mile- 
tus, the  son  of  Praxiades,  bom  b.  c.  610  (Apollod. 
ap.  Diog.  LaerL  ii.  1,2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
countryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic.  Acad, 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic.  to  AriatoL  Fhys,  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
be  an  exception.  (ThemisL  Orai,  urn.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenea^  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (ireiro^irrcu  Kf<pdKauit^j\ 
•ni9  eicOeciif),  and  was  accidentaUy  found  by 
Apollodoms.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
eirlier  writers. 

The  eariy  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
tbe  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
markably distinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
or  Pythagorean  schooL  (Comp.  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
PkiL  Lee  viL)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
the  word  dfx^  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed : 
he  held  that  this  dpxfj  was  the  infinite  (r6  drrcipov), 
everlasting,  and  divine  (Arist.  P^.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spirituxd  or  intelligent  nature; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.    (Simplic  /.  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
firam  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  dveipov  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anaximander^s 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively ;  and  the 
three  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  i>cnsi!;le  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,  Plut.  de  Plac.  PhiL 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  wiis  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  vous. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
{ap.  Simpi.  Phys.  foL  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  {de  Coel.  iii  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  dvtipop  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  /.  c  ; 
Simplic.  Pkys.  foL  6,  a ;  Plut  Piac  Ph,  i.  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  (Afetaph.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrastus  (ap.  SimpL  Pkys.  fol.  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander*s  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  arttpov  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
dfioiOfitpri  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  oiganized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  {vovs),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut  ap. 
Euseb,  Praep.  Evang,  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  ot 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  tcater 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean^  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
airtipov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Ilesiod.  (Ritter,  art 
Afuudmander,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encyd.) 

In  developing  the  'consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fidl.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  /.  c;  Plut  de  Plac  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist  de 
CW.  ii.  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
{dePlac.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Eel.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut.  de  Plac.  v.  1 9  ;  Euseb.  I.  c. ;  Plut.  Sympos, 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  PhiL  c.  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic  de  NaL  Deor.  i.  10; 
Plut  de  Plac.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  v/as  first  introduced 
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into  Greece  by  Anazimander  or  his  oontemporaries. 
(Favorin.  ap.  Diog,  I.  c. ;  Pliiu  ii  8  ;  Herod,  ii. 
109.)  The  aAaertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  iavmled 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  ma^  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  sabject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Salmas.  Plin,  ExercU.  p.  445,  b,  o,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  Geach,  d,  Oriech.A9trononue^ 
p.  119,  &c.  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximander  is  said  to 
haye  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  cireles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi- 
mander flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Samos,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  01.  Iviii.  2  (b.  c.  547),  according  to 
Apollodorus.  (op.  Diog,  L  c.)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  532,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander^s  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  «.  «. 
''levKos)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast,  HelL)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
IftsL  PkUosoph,  GraeayRomanae  ex  /onHum  loeis 
conteaOa.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXrif  ENES  ('Ara^i/i^n};),  who  is  usuaUy 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  bom  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  firom  Samos,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
merey  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  lonians 
must  be  subdued.  (Diog.  Laert  iL  3,  &c.) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoraa,  b.  c  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  B.  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645;  Cic  de  NaL  Deor,  i.  11; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  &c) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Metapk.  L  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element :  while  Anaximander,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  regaided  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rare6action 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  iJins  the  earth  was  created  out  of  air 
made  dense,  and  firom  the  eanh  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (Pint.  ap.  Euaeb.  Pra^. 
Evang.  i.  8.)  Accordmg  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  element :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (Plut.  de 
Pr,  Frig,  7,  de  Plae,  Ph,  iil  4  ;  Aristot.  Metaph, 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
does  he  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut  de  Plac  PL  i.  3) ;  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso- 
phical system.   (Plut  L  c)  [C.  £.  P.] 

ANAXI'MENES  ('AyalifUinis)  of  Lampsacus, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  9,  V, ;  Eudoc  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert  v. 
10 ;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.  His  grateful  follow-dtizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (Harpocrat«.o.  Ka^Aij,  'AA({vnf0-os; 
Eustratius.  ad  Aristot,  EtK  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  3 ;  Harpo- 
crat  8,  V,  *A\KlfiaxoSf  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi.  18.  $  2)  calls  rd  4^  "EAAt^trtv  dpxoM,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  vpdrai  Itm^Aai 
or  vptS/ni  Urropla,  ( A  then.  vi.  p.  231;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  do^ni  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondaa. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  his  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  work.  This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  againat 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vi  8.  §  3 ;  Suid. 
/.  c)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only- 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutareh  (Praec.  PoL  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  thenn. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Isaeo^  19 ;  De  adm,  vi 
die,  Demostk,  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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tliink  hil^faly  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en- 
joyed some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
as  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Dionys.  HaL  Lc; 
Paua.  Le.\  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  others, 
such  as  the  one  which  Euthias  dcliTered  against 
Phrrne.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  591;  comp.  Harpocr.  t.  v. 
Edelas.) 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casaubon  (ad 
JHog.  Laeri,  ii.  3),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons ;  but  their  identity  has  been  proved 
by  very  satisfifurtory  arguments.  What  renders 
him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  &ct, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
iuTestigations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
is  the  so-called  'Pirropun)  vp^s  'AAlfavSpoy,  which 
is  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
nicnes  was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
pre&ce  to  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  &ct  by  Spengel  in  his  "Xwaytrfi^ 
Tcxvwir,  ^'Sive  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
ad  editos  Aristotelis  de  riietorica  libros,*^  Stuttgard, 
1828,  p.  182.  &c  (Comp.  Quintil.  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  liis 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors, with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  divides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
but  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epideictic, 
should  be  separated  from  them.  As  rcgsurds  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher :  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
subject  should  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
stances, as  fiur  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con- 
cerned. (Vossius,  de  Hisior.  Graec  p.  92,  &c.,  ed. 
Wefttennann ;  Ruhnken,  HisL  CriL  Orat.  Graec. 
^  86 ;  Wcsteimann,  G^eacA.  der  Griech.  BcredUam- 
keU^  §  BB.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXIPPUS  CAi«<£{iinroj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antigonus  aad  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  flourish- 
ed about  B.  a  303.  (Suidas, «.  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Mdneke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXIS  f'Aj^olif ),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Greece,  which  was  carried  down  to  b.  c  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  CAw»|«).  1.  [AxcMEXK.]  2.  A  wo- 
man of  Troezen,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
carried  ofL  After  slaying  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
daoghtersL    (Plut  Tku.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCAEUS  (•A7iccubj).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
cadian LycurgOB  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and 
fiither  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
§2,  10.  §  8 ;  Hygin. -PaA.  173 ;  Hom.  //.  ii.  609.) 
Ue  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  waa  killed  by  the 
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boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  894 ;  Ov. 
Met.  viil  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Lelegea  in  Somos,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Maeander,by 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samos,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.  viL  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  die  son  of  Lycuigus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  {Fah.  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  other ; 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  867,  &c)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Aigo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus, tlie  son  of  LycuiguSb  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  faking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultunl  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  hhn  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  voAAcl  fieTa|d  K&KtK6s  tc  icxd 
XfO^iuv  AKpttp,  *^  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.**  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man*s  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirlwall 
in  Pkiloloff.  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  &c)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  87- 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocratical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  b.  c.  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic.  pro  SesL  53,  tn  Piaon, 
36  ;  SchoL  Bob.  pro  Sest.  p.  304,  in  Vatin.  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero^s  letters  is  written  to 
him  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.    [Priscus.] 

ANCllE'SMIUS  CA7x«<rMi0j),  a  sumame  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Paua.  i.  3*2.  §  2.)       [L.  S.j 

ANCHl'ALE  I'AyxtdK'n),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1 1 30.     [L.  S.] 

ANCHPALUS  ('Ayxiakos).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Hom.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  JL  V.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  CAyxia^os),  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  1167  to  1185  a.  d., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Five  synodal 
decrees,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jus 
Gr.  Rom,  (iii.  p.  2*27),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  ponti£  Of  the  latter  work  only 
some  extracts  have  been  published,  by  Leo  Allar 
tius.  {De  Eedet,  OoddenL  aique  Orient  perpet, 
CoMens.)  [P.  S.] 

ANCHI'NOE.     [AcHiROB.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  CAtxWXwj),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peisistiatidae  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
B.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  in  Attica. 
(Herod.  ▼.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  ('ATx/irtiO*  »  «>n  of  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilns.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Hom.  IL  xx.  208,  &c.), 
£K>m  2ieu8  himsdf.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2 ; 
TzbXz.adl^ooph,  1232.)  Hyginus  (Fab,  94)  makes 
him  a  son  of  AsaarBCUs  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchiaes  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloTed  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  820 ;  Hes.  Theog.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  U.  cc)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c.),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  &ther  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  oontroul  over 
bis  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  /.  e,;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ii.  648.)  Viigil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 
phetic powers  to  Anchises.  {Aen,  ii.  687,  with 
Serv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  {Aen,  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &C.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
HalicamassuB  (L  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchiaes  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  kite  period.  (Ov.  Fasi. 
iiL  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  i  64; 
Strab.  V.  p.  229 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Orig.  Gent,  Rom. 
1 0,  &c)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pausanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  894),  and 
others,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the 
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gulf  of  Thermus  near  the  Hellespont  (Conon,  46.) 
According  tx>  ApoUodorus  (iiL  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyrus  or  Lymus, 
and  Homer  (IL  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchiaes,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother^s  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  IL  xxiii.  296.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISl'ADES  (^KyxKnUyp).  a  patronjnnic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xviL  754;  Virg.  Aen.  vL  348),  and 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
//.  xxiil  296.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHU'RUS  (^Kyxovpoi),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchurus,  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.     (Plut  ParalL  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome» 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  from  about  b.  c.  638  to  614.  Accoid- 
ing  to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Kumars  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father by  reestablishing  the  religions  ceremonies 
which  had  &llen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  conquered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr*s  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  (Did,  of  AnL  8,v,  Plebs.)  It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Jahiculnm  as  a  protection  against  Etruria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  ofienders,  who  were  increasing. 
(Liv.  i.  32,  33 ;  Dionys.  iii  86 — 45 ;  Cic.  deRep. 
ii.  18 ;  Plut  Num.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist  (/Rome^  I 
p.  352,  &c.;  Arnold,  HitL  (/Rome,  i.  p.  19.) 

ANDO'BALES.    [Indibilis.] 

ANDO'CIDES  (*Ap9oKi9ns)j  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogonis,  and 
was  bom  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  family  of  the  Ceryoes,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  834,  b.,  AUsSk,  21; 
comp.  Andoc.  de  RediL  §  26 ;  de  Myder,  §  141.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oUgarcbicsi 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  B.  c.  436,  together  with  Glauoon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thuc  L  51 ;  Plut  ViL  X.  OraL  L  c)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  occar 
sions  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
lossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc  c  Al- 
db,  §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked for  his  political  opinions  (c  Aldb,  §  8),  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  b.  c  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profimed  the  mysteries  and 
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mutilated  the  Herinae.  It  appeared  the  mora 
likelj  that  Andocide*  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
latter  of  these  crimes,  which  was  helieved  to  be  a 
prdiminaiy  step  towards  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
close  to  his  house  in  the  phyle  Aegeis  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  iujurod.  (Plut 
IL  cc ;  Nepos,  Alcib,  3 ;  Sluiter,  Zee  Andoc.  c  3.) 
Andocid«8  was  accordii^^lj  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  bat  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  rcAl  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  Charmides  or  Timaeus  (de  MyaL 
§  48 ;  Plut.  Aldb.  L  e.),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  deaUi.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  feither,  but  to  haTe  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando- 
cides  was  unable  to  dear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens.  {De  Rtd.  §  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  Tarions  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
nexions with  poweriul  and  illustrious  persons.  (Dt 
MyaL  §  137;  Lys.  e.  Andoc  §  6.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometimes  of  the  most  disreputable  kind ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Crprus  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Comp.  Plut.  l.e. ; 
Phot  BibL  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Tsetz.  Chil^  vL 
373,  &c)  In  B.  c.  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Somos  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
{DeRed.  §§11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
oligarchs  informed  of  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
their  leader  Peisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
him  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samoa.  During  his  trial,  Andocides,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
leaped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
there  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  This 
saved  his  life,  but  he  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after^ 
wards,  however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  (De  Red.  §  15 ;  Plut.  L  c;  Lysias.  o.  An- 
doe.  §  29.) 

Andocides  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
by  some  dreumstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
friend,  and  was  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again 
he  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democnir 
tical  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens;  but  as  he  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  dvil  disfranchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytanes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  dty. 
(Lys.  c  Andoo.  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
B.  c.  411,  that  Andoddes  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  **on  his  Return"  (ir*pl  rijj  iaanov  fra0^5ov), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile.  An- 
doddes  went  to  reside  in  £Hs  (Pint.  ViL  X.  Orat. 
p.  835,  a.;  Phot.  L  c),  and  during  the  time  of  bis 
absence  from  his  native  dty,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleophon,  a  manu&cturer  of  lyres, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party.  {De  Afysi.  §  146.) 

Andoddes  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  b.  c 
403,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the , 
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Thirty  by  Thrasybuhis,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  prochimed  mode  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  bo  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
(de  M^,  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  frum  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  frum  thenoe  to 
Cyprus  for  commereial  or  other  purposes;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  recondled  to  the 
princes  of  that  idand,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  hmded  property  there.  (De  Red, 
§  20,  De  Mff$L  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge* 
neral  anmesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  (&  Andoe.  §  33,  comp.  §  1 1),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Areliippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
Daring  this  period  Andoddes  became  a  member 
of  the  ienate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popukr 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  arehitheorus  to  the  iRthmiaa 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  bst  even  en- 
trusted with  ue  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  B.  c.  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephisius,  Agyrrhius,  Mdetus,  and  Epichares, 
uiged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  frum  the  dvil  disfranchisement. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  chaige  of  having  pro&ned 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  (Z>0  A/y<<.  §  1 10,  &c.)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
*^on  the  Mysteries"  (*'<p<  ^<^y  /ivcrr9}p(wr),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
i^n  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  B.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon^s  victory  off  Cui- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (iraftmrp&riuas).  The 
speech  ^On  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon"  (vcpl  r^r 
'wpos  hoK^aiiMviovs  elfr/ivTit),  which  is  still  extant» 
refers  to  this  afiair.  It  was  spoken  in  b.  c.  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andoddes  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andoddes  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Myst, 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(  Vesp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
doddes. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (Z)o  A/yrf.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  &ther,  or  acquired 
in  his  commereial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  (De  MysL 
§144;  Lys.  c.  Andoc  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  dtizen.  Besides  the  tiiree  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  (icard  'AAict§t((5ov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  b.  c. 
415 ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeax,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fiagments 
and  some  rery  yague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluiter,  Led,  And,  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon  is  said  to  hare 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suidas, 
«.  o.  B^aw.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  hare  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament  (Comp.  Dionys. 
HaL  ds  L^M,  2,  de  Tkucyd*  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are :  J.  0. 
Sluiter,  Lectumes  Jndoddsae^  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  translation  of  Andocides,  Qucdlinburg, 
1832,  8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  HisL  CriL  OraL  Graee,  pp. 
47-57 ;  Westcrmann,  Cfe»ch,  der  Griech,  Beredt- 
tamheU,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  (*ApipalfMv).  1.  The  hus- 
band of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus,  and  father  of  Thoos.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrios,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Oeneus  was  already  too  old. 
(ApoUod.  L  8.  §§  1  and  6;  Horn.  //.  ii.  638;  Pans. 
T.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Libcralis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  ApoUo- 
dorus  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  nere ;  for  Pausa* 
nias  (/.  c)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &c.)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  Haemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  Apollodorus  must  be 
a  greatrgrandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  Ktuovos  instead  of  ^AyHpalfiovos, 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Ov.  MeL  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  (Pans.  viL  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  (;Ap9p€UfJLoyi^yis\  a  pa- 
tronymic from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoas.  (Horn,  /^u.638,  vil  168,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

ANDRA'GATHUS  (Avdpdyaeos)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  AmphipoHs,  b.  c.  287, 
but  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyaen.  ir.  12.  §  2.) 
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ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiero, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  the  grand- 
son of  Hiero,  i^ter  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hieronymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  HannibaL 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  Andrano- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  kilted  shortly  afierwords, 
B.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  (*Av9p4as),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  fAi^pcas),  of  Ai^s  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  the  Elcan,  victor  in  the  boys^-wrcstling. 
(Pans.  VL  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  ('Ai^p^as),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Come$ 
Arekiatrorum),  was  certainly  the  ktest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  imder  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Did,  of  AnL  s,  v.  Ardaater.)  If, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
t«  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  pos&ibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  £u- 
boea  (Cassius  latros.  Problem,  Phys.  §  58),  tho 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysaor  [6  rou  Xff6(rapos  or 
Xpvirdopos),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
Exjilical,  Vocum  Ilippocr,  m.  v,  ^Iv^iKoy^  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus* 
(Ccls.  De  Medic  v.  Prae£  p.  81  ;  Somn.  /is 
Arte  Obstetr.  c.  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  a  217),  by  Thc<>- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
V.  81.)  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.  He  mis 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  caUed  lliw6Kwr(roi,  (Gae- 
lius  AureL  De  Morb,  AcuL  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  works  IIcpl  Tijs  *larpudjs  rcycoAoyiar 
On  Medical  Genealogy^  he  is  said  by  Soranus,  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  felse  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  variar 
tions  by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  //.  A^.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tzetzes  {Chil.  vii.  Hist,  155,  in  Fabricius, 
BiUioth,  Graeoa^  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  IlisL, 
of  the  Siiven  Wise  Matters,  in  Ellis^s  Spedmens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  RomanccSy  vol.  iiL  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  ^tSKtaJiyi<rBos^ 
the  Aegisthue  (or  Adulterer)  of  Books.     (EtgmoL 
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Moffn.  «.  V.  Bi€\tiedyta^s.)  The  name  oocim  in 
Beveral  aadent  authois  (Plinj,  H,  N.  xz.  76, 2cxiL 
49,  TTxii.  27 ;  St  Epiphaniiis,  Adv,  Haeres.  i.  1. 
§  3,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  ad  ArisloplL 
"j^fjw,"  T.  267 ;  SchoL  ad  Nieamd.  "  T^eruwo,"  ▼▼. 
684,  823,  &C.),  but  no  other  fiftcts  are  related  of 
him  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Clerc,  HuL  de 
la  Med;  Fabric.  BtbL  Graec  toL  xiii.  p.  57,  ed. 
Tet ;  Haller,  BibUoik.  Botan^  Oarurg.^  and  Medic, 
PraeL;  Spiengel,  HitL  de  la  Mid,;  laensee,  Cre9- 
dtidOe  der  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDREAS,  bifthop  of  Cabsarba  in  Cappado- 
da,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
ou  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal editions  of  Chryaostom^s  works.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  ^  Theiapeutica  Spiritualis,**  frag- 
ments of  whidi  are  extant  in  the  **  Edogae 
Ascetxcae"  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Nessel, 
Cat.  Vindoh.  PLi.,  cod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  881J  [P.S.] 

ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crbti,  was  a  native 
of  DamaacQS.  He  was  fint  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  **  of 
Jemsalem"('I^NKroXv/i/nr$,  6  'UpoaoXT&fjLonf^  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete.  His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
bas  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
A.  D.  635.  {HitL  UL  Mb  anfu)  In  680  he  was 
•ent  by  Theodoras,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Monothelitea,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  are  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu- 
nicating to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.  A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  I4th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Grastc*  xL  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymns,  were  published  by  Combefisius,  Par.  1644, 
f<^  and  in  his  Admar-Nw^  Par.  1 648.  A  *^  Com- 
putus Paschalis,^^  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavins.  (Doctr, 
Temp.  m.  p.  393.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  seven!  of  these  works.      [P.  S.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
A.  D.,  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
first  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
his  ApoL  adv.  Orienlales,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  conttuned  in  ^e  Hodegus  of  Anastar 
siuB  Sinalta.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Epbesus  (a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Theodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Theodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Liatin  in.  the  **  Epistolae  Ephe- 
sinae^  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.] 

ANDREOPU'LUS.     [Syntipas.] 

ANDREUS  (*Ay9p<t$s),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peneius  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia  was  called  AndreiSb 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5.)  In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
§  3)  Pausanias  speaks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  he  means  the  same  man  as  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andros. 
Accorolng  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Rhadamanthys,  from  whom  he  re- 
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the  isknd  afterwards  called  Andros  as  a 
present  Stephanvs  of  Byaantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  {Met.  xiv.  639),  call  tJus  fint  cohmiier 
of  Andros,  Andrus  and  not  Andreus.         [L.  S.] 

ANDRISCUS  ('Aj^pUfKos).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per* 
sens,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  seised  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Liv.  EpiL  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Kre. 
xxxiL  pu  590,  &C.,  ed.  Wess.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.  /Jlre. 
Fo/iced.  Mai;  Flor.  iL  14;  Vellei.  L  U;  Paus. 
vii.  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Naxos.  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  78,c.;  Partheu. 
c  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.     [Andron.] 

ANDRO'filUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchon  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  XXXV.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  fAvSpoicXetSnO*  a  Theban, 
who  was  bribed  by  Timocrates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphemes  in  B.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell,  iii. 
5.  §  1 ;  Plut  Ly*.  27 ;  Paus.  iii  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  382  as  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadel.    (Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('AyS/MJcX^f),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forwjuHl  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affiiir  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
b.  c.  415.  (Plut  Aldb.  19 ;  Andocid.  de  Mystgr, 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
des  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party ;  but  during  the  revolution  of  b.  c.  411,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarohical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androdes  was  put  to  death.  (Thnc 
viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (RheL  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles^  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aului 
GeUius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene : — Androclus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
peUed  by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
Hon  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.    An- 
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droclas  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefiio- 
tor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  approfaended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANDROCY'DES  (*Ap9poK6^vt),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxis, 
flourished  from  400  to  377  B.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Plataeae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut  Pelop.  25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (Plut. 
Quaesi,  Conv,  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap,  Athcn.  viiL 
P-34l,a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  (^hy^poici^s),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  r  c.  336—323.  There  is  a  storj'  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (//.  A';  xiv.  1\  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth.**  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa- 
tients to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydesmay  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  {Hid,  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenacus.  (vi.  p.  258,  b.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROETAS  CAydpofTaj),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  UtpivKovt  T^f  XlfwroiafSof.  (SchoL  ad 
ApolLRhodLxu  159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  CArdprfyws),  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered all  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  dificrently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegcus  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  kilfed  him ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Pans.  i. 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogens should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  {Fab,  41)  makes  him  fiiil  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  &ther  Minos  againsj^ 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  !n 
Plut  Thes,  16 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (iL  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgens  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  aitar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Phalerus  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  dv^poyttiyta^  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Cerameicus.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
*A>^poy€Mna.)  He  was  also  worsliipped  under 
the  name  EiftvyiriSf  i.  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
sesses eztensiva  fields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
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that  originally  Androgens  was  worshipped  as  the 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.         [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  {'AvSpondxn),  a  daughter  of 
Eetien,  king  of  the  Cilician  Theboe,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  fether  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  pnrefaased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  «'as  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamaudrius 
( Astyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  IL  vL  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fid  I,  xxii. 
460,  &c;  xxiv.  725,  &c.  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Ncoptolenuis 
(Pyrrhus)t  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Moloa- 
sus,  Pielus,  and  Pei^mus.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Viiig.  Aetu  iii.  295,  &c ; 
comp.  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82,  vii.  50.) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hermionc,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  Andromache 
became  the  ^vife  of  Helenus,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband.  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  ( Viig.  L  c. ;  Pans. 
/.  <•.,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenus 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Peigamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Peigamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Paus. 
i.  11.  §  2  ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi  7,  &c. ;  Eurip. 
Andromache.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scaman- 
drius  were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.     (Paus.  x.  25,  in  fin.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHUS  OAvdpJfwxos).  1.  Com- 
mander  of  the  Eleans  in  B.  c.  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  consequence. 
(Xen.  HeiL  vii.  4.  §  19.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromeninm  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.,  and  the  £ither  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  fiu*  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysius,  b.c 
344.  (Died.  xvi.  7,  68 ;  Pint.  7V»W.  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesscling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  b.  c.  332.  ( Arrian,  A  nab, 
ii.  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andromachus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Cuclu-Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.    (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laudice,  who  married  Seleucus  Callini- 
cas,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  B.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspen  dus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator*a 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  b.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb. 
T.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6.  An  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  aent 
to  Rome  b.  c.  154.     (Polyb.  xxxiii.  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  tbe  Scholia 
npon  Homer  (//.  v.  130),  whom  Corsini  {Fast.  AtL 
L  Diss.  vi.  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
supposed  to  be  tbe  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Majnum.     (Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  vi.  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicomo- 
deia  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc.  p.  58 ; 
Sttid.  ff.  IT.  2ip((ror.) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  CAi^pcJ/uixoj).  1.  Com- 
monly called  ^  the  Elder,^*  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  Crete,  and  was 
physician  to  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  **  Archiater**  is  known  to  have  been 
conferred  (DicL  of  Ant.  $,  v.  Arc&iater)^  and  also 
for  having  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  &mou8 
compound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  **  Theriaca  Andromachi,*'  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  pbce  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Did.  (/ Ant.  8.v,  Thenaea.)  An- 
dromachna  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  (DeAntid.  L  6,  and  De  Ther. 
ad  Pu.  c  6.  ToL  xiv.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  says, 
that  Andromachus  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
nipt  aa  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prose,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc. 
Tidicaeufiy  Tiguri,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  fol. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler*s 
Physkiet  Medici  Graeci  Minorety  Berol.  8vo.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  transktion  in  E.  W.  Weber^s 
EUffotAe  Dichter  der  Helienen,  Frankfort,  1826, 
8vo.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  A.  d.  54—68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Compos,  Medicam.  sec. 
Gen.  ii.  I.  vol.  xiii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
frequently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.     [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRCMEDA  ('ApSpofUhi)^  a  daughter  of 
tbe  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
mother  boaated  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
surpassed  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  searmonster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oracle  of  Ammon  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  delivered  from  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
obtained  her  as  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
II  y gin.  Fab.  64 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  663,  &c)  Andro- 
meda had  previously  been  promised  to  Phincus 
(Hyginus  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 
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were  slain.  (Ov.  Met.  v,  1,  &c.)  [Psiiaiua.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  numy  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  amis  stretched  oat  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  PoeL  Astr.  ii.  10,  &c.;  Emtosth.  Caiast. 
17;  Arat  Pkaen.  198.)  Conon  (Narrat.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mvthus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda  was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lo})e  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  as&i[;;n  to  it  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  re[)rc8onted 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  {Let  fit  us  beaux 
Monumens  de  Rome^  No.  63.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRON  ("Aj^pwk).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  X/M^tjcd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  whicn  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tphrovs.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  30,  1 1 9  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  IstL  ii.  17  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  i.  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  s.  v.  2afdtnf  6  SijfjLos  ;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicamassns,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Thes.c.2b)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  ad  Lyoophr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aeach.  Pen.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  TitpivKous  (Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanas  of  Byxantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Ilepl  lirfywtuiv,  (Harpocrat.  «.  v, 
*op$ayT€to¥  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Histor.  Graee.  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  CApJipuy),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
Orat  in  Graec.  55,  p.  1 19,  Worth.)         [P.  S.] 

ANDRON  C'Ayipwp),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  NUniiiate^  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  {Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  vet),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystns  [Andkxas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Andron 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  CelsuB,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
Aetins,  Paulus  Acgineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
thing known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  {De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  C  G.  KUhn,  Jndess  Msdioorum 
Oeulariortim  inter  Graecos  Romanosqtsej  Fascic  L 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRON  ICIA'N  US  {Av9povuci^6s),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Eunomianl  (Phot  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRONPCUS  {*Av^p6yucos),  ambassador  of 
Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  156,  to  infbm  the 
senate  that  Prusias  had  attacked  the  temtories  of 
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Attalan.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.)  Andronicus  was 
again  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  149,  and  assisted  Nico- 
niedes  in  conspiring  against  his  father  Prosias. 
(Appian,  MUhr.  4,  &c.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Ai^p^Jwjeoj),  an  Aktolian, 
the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  b.  c.  167,  because  he  had  borne  arms 
with  his  father  against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xIt.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  L  COMNE'NUS  (Kv^po- 
viKos  Koyan\v6s)y  emperor  of  Constantinoplb, 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first-coosin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  bom  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiades,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gif^  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  be  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  the  dose  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  diBting:uished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Semlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  agtiin  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippe, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
saltan  of  Damascus ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghd4d 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebizond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicus,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicus  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  <k  the 
emperor^s  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  Uio  emperor  Manuel  in  1180. 
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Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Alexis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  many 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  yean. 
His  reign  was  short.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  aidministration  was  wise ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Thessalouica.  Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant,  the  superstitious 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isaac 
Angelns,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  anns  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicus  was  seized,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wol^  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the' mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1185.)  (Nicetas,  Mcaatd  CbmMmw, 
i.  1,  iiL  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Alexis  ManueUt  Cbmn.  FiL  c. 
2,  9,  &c ;  Andronicus  Chmuemu;  Guilielmus  Ty- 
rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONrCUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  Oe 
Elder  (At^poyUos  IlaXcuSkoyot)^  emperor  of  Con- 
8TANTIN0PI.B,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus,  was  bom  a.  d.  1260.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  govwnment,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  Os* 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Tuikish  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventuren* 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  Tho 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
fiunous  captain  defeated  the  Tuilu  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianopie.  But  the  Oitalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  maintained  thonselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated 
with  his  fhther  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
sons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel    Both  loved  the 
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same  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
riTals^  and  by  an  unhappy  miitake  Manuel  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Their  father, 
Michael,  died  of  grie!^  and  the  emperor,  exasperat- 
ed against  his  grandson,  showed  some  intention  to 
exdnde  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
aril  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  arose  between  the 
emperor  and  his  grandson,  which  lasted  from  1321 
tiQ  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
elder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nius.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachymeres,  Andronieut  Por 
laeoloffut;  Nicephorns  Gregoias,  lib.  vi — ^x.;  Cantar 
cttzenus,  i.  1,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  III.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  ihe 
Youmger  {^Ai^pwUot  Ila\at6\ayos),  emperor  of 
CoNSTANTiNOPLi,  was  bom  in  1296,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  grand&ther  in  1328,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  wars  with  the  Turks ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
his  brother  Ali-ed-din,  who  had  just  oiganized 
the  body  of  the  Jannisaries,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
ravaged  as  fiir  as  the  Hannus.  Equally  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  Catahms  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  tho  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptachak,  and  the  Servians. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  EmanueL  At 
his  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  Cantocnzenus,  who  soon  be- 
gan to  reign  in  his  own  name.  (Nicephorns 
Orcgoras,  Ub.  iz. — ^xL;  Cantacnzenus,  i.  c.  58, 
&C.,  ii.  c  1 — 40 ;  Phninzes,  i  c  10 — 13  ;  comp. 
Pachymeres,  AndromeuM  Palaeoloffus.)       [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 
**the  tower  of  the  wmds.**  Vitruvins  (i.  6.  §  4), 
after  statbg,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
eight,  adds,  ''E^iecially  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
who  also  set  up  at  Aliens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (eaemp/icmX  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
sculptured  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
looking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,**  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculpturcMi  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  **and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
pilhur  {metam),  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
as  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind.** 
Vano  calls  the  building  **  horologium.**  {R.  R. 
iii  5.  §  1 7,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
in  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
with  gnomons  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
sun-dials,  and  in  the  building  was  a  depsydra, 
supplied  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
which  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  others.  The  plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  on  the  fiicze  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  1 35 
B.  c.  {DieL  of  Ant,  $,  v.  Horoloaium.)  Muller 
places  Andronicus  at  100  b.  c.  iAUikoy  in  Erscb 
and  Gruber*s  Encydop,  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  **horoIogium**  were  of 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  property  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P-  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  fiir  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  b^ns  with  this 
writer.     (QuintiL  x.  2.  §  7.)     He   was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.     He  then  became  the  skve  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  B.  a  219,  and  again  in  &  c.  207.    Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  fireedom,  and  received  from  bis 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hieron. moused. 
Chron.  ad  01,  148.^     During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.    His  first  drama  was  acted  in  b.  c. 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic.  BruL.  18,  comp.  Ttise;  Quaest,  i.  1,  <2s 
SeTtect.  14  ;    Li  v.  vii.  2;   Gellius,  xvii.  21)  ;    but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt   (Diomedes,  iii.  p.  486 ; 
Flavins  Vopisc.  Numerian^  1 3 ;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Contoed.  et  Trag,)     The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.    The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dnir 
mas.  (Suet  de  lUtutr.  OrammaU  1 ;  Diomcd.  L  e.) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  b  c.  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  b.  c.  214.  (Otaxax^Anal, 
CriL  p.  28.)     As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurato 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development     Cicero  {liruL  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craten  in  the  Kquus  Trojanns 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,    {ad 
FanUl.  vii.  1.)     In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and   Horace,  although   not  an   admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetiy,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Herat  lipiML 
ii.  1.  69.) 
Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  : 
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1.  A  Latin  Odywcy  in  the  Satumian  yene  (Cic 
Jirut,  IH),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Fest.  «.v. 
ScrUMu\  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  and  Ennius.  ( Vossius,  de  Hist,  Lot,  p.  827.) 

The  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Acciur.  The 
fragments  of  the  Odyssea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  Diintzer  et  L.  Lersch,  ds  Versu  quern  vacant 
Satuminoy  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Diintzer^s  Ltvii  Andromd  Pragmenta 
eollecta  ei  illustrata^  S^c  Berlin,  1835,  8vo.;  comp. 
Osann,  Analeda  CrUica^  c  1.  [L.  S.] 

AN  DRON  I'CUS  (^AvRp^Jwicaf),  a  Macedonian, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Autiochus, 
B.C.  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesua.  (Liv.  xxxviL 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  B.C.  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  bum  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  bis  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwaixls  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Eve  p.  579, 
Wess.;  Appian,  de  Rtb,  Mac.  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  {^Kv6p6viKos%  of  Olynthus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Anian  (Anab.  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  af^inted  by  Antigunus  to  form 
the  military  councU  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c.  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius* army  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
tn*at  of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AvZpiviKos\  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compot,  Mtdicam, 
sec.  Locos,  viL  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodorus 
Priacianus  {Her,  Medic,  i.  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Pcripor 
leticus  or  Rhodius,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiraquellus  {De  Ndnlitaie^  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  {DiU,  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet.),  **•  Andronicus  Ticianus,*'  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titianus  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.        [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  (*Av9p6uucos),  a  Greek  poet 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  A.  D.  360.  Libanius  (Epid.  75  ;  comp. 
De  Vila  Sua,  p.  68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  fiivour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hcrmopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
(Cud,  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  ^va8  decurio. 
Themistius  (Oral,  xxix.  p.  418,  &c),  who  speaks 
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of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appears 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  a.  d.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Panltts, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  181.)         [L.  S.] 

ANDRONrCUS  {'Ayipovuca),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle^s  successors,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  B.  c.  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Boethus  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.pp.  655,757;  Ammon. 
in  ArisioL  Categ.  p.  8,  a.,  ed.  Aid.)  We  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  histoir  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (SulL  c.  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theopbrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  mid  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon^s  library  in  B.C.  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it  (Comp.  Porphyr.  viL  Pio- 
tui.  c  24  ;  Bocthius,  ad  ArisU/t.  de  TtUerpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  Aristotle^s  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions ; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  lai^  number  of  Aristotle^s  works. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contiuned  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher*s  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Cat^joriea. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  Callistus 
was  the  author  of  the  work  Tltpl  UaB£v^  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  The  Utpl 
UaOwv  was  first  published  by  Hoschel,  Aug.  Vin- 
del.  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsius,  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat  1607,  and  afterwards 
by  Heinsius  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  with  the  n«p2  UaBay  attiched  to 
it  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.   (Stahr,  AridoUUa,  ii.  p.  129.) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  CAyBp«W«oj),  was  with  Cal- 
licrates  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaeans.  In  b.  c.  146,  he  was  sent  by  Metellus 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeans,  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidas  seized  by  Diaeus,  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent  (Polyb.  xxix.  10, 
XXX.  20,  xl.  4,  5.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  CA»»fHJ(r««n|j).  1.  Of 
Thasus,  one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with 
Nearchus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gul£  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  766;  Arrian,  Anab,  vii.  20.)  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  Tqs  *Iv8tiri|s 
vapctrAovf.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  98,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Herad.  p.  63,  Huds.;  Theophr.  de  Catu,  PianL 
ii.  5  ;  Vossius,  dellisior,  Graec  p.  98,  ed.  Wester- 
numn. 
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2.  Of  Cjzicua,  left  bj  Antiochos  the  Great  in 
India,  to  convey  the  treasores  promised  him  by 
the  Indian  king  Sophagaaenns.  (Polyb.  zL  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  agauist 
the  Romana  in  b.  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaeans.  (Ldr.  xjluL  23 ; 
zxziii.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Thesaaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  country  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tary commander),  shut  the  gates  of  Gomphi  against 
Caeaar  in  B.  c.  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Dvrrfaachium.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iiL  80.) 

'ANDRO'STHENES  ('ApBpaMints),  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
the  figures  supporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxias.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  b.  c.  [P.  S.] 

ANDROTION  (*AirSp<rrW),an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
a  contempoFBiy  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  «.  v. )  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  time  ne  be- 
longed is  uncertain ;  but  Ulpian  {ad  Demoith.  e. 
AndroL  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(ScfaoL  ad  Hermogeru  pu  40 1 . )  Among  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
whidi  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
Kven  (Ctellius,  xv.  28 ;  Plut  Dem.  15),  and  in 
whidi  he  imitated  the  el^[ant  style  of  Isocrates 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Androtion  had  induced  the  people  to  make  a  pse- 
phisma  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Euctemon  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
him,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfianchised, 
partly  lor  having  proposed  the  ill^al  psephisma, 
and  partly  for  his  beid  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it 
(Liben.  Argum,  ad Demosth,  Androt,)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment which  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
{RkeL  iii.  4.)  Some  modem  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
seling  {ad  Diod,  i  29),  Coraes  {ad  Itoerat,  ii.  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  (a<2  IsocraL  de  AnHd,  p.  248),  as- 
cribe to  Androtion  the  Eroticus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  but 
their  azguments  are  not  satisfactory.  ( Westermann, 
QuaesL  Demodh,  ii  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  Vit.  Itocr,  p. 
xi  ed.  Dind.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDROTION  CAj-^porfw),  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Pans. 
vL  7.  §  2,  X.  8.  §  1 ;  Maicellin.  VU.  Thuc  §  28 ; 
Pint.  Soion,  c  15,  &c.)  The  fragments  of  this 
w(nk  have  been  published  with  tihose  of  Philo- 
choms,  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811.  (Vossiiis,  de  Hist, 
Graec  386,  ed.  Westermann.) 

ANDROTION  {'Aviporlw),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Theophrastus.  (Theophr.  Hist  Plant.  HS^de  Catts, 
PIomL  iiL  15  ;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c.;  Varr. 
RmlLuli  Colum. i.  1 ;  Plin. Etawhusy lib. viii.,&c) 

ANDRUS.    [Andrbus.] 

ANEMO'TIS  (^Ay^imris),  the  subduer  of  the 
windsy  a  somame  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  pnyen 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 
ANERISTUS  ('AHpurros),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c. 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadon  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  1 37  ; 
Thuc  iL  67.)  The  grandfether  of  Aneristus  had 
the  same  name.   (Herod.  viL  134.) 

ANER0ESTU6  or  ANEROESTES  f  A«ip^ 
coTos,  *Aii|pof im)f ),  king  of  the  Oaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  B.  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesulae, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atiliiis,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  sbtughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  de^Mur,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  (Polyb.  iL  22, 26,  &c.,  31 ;  comp.  Eutrop. 
iiL  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  (*Ai7)<ri8(^pa),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demeter, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  2 ;  Hesych. 
«.  r.;  Plut.  Sympos,  p.  745.)  [L.  S.J 

ANGE'LION,  sculptor.     [Tbctakus.] 

A'NGELOS  ("AryfAos).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  s,  v. ;  SchoL  ad 
TheocrU,  iL  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Melaa,  he  b^t  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  viL 
4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGERO'NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Koman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it.  (Verrius  Place,  ap, 
Macrob.  Sat,  L  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Romanula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  {os  obligaium  et  sip- 
fiotum,  Macrob.  L  c;  Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  {ap.  Macnb.  Lc.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung  {Die  Rdig.  d.  Rom.  iL  p.  247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  v^as  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  deUght,  to  incUcate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  {ap.  Macrioh. 
I,  &)  and  Festus  («.  v.  An^ona/s  deae)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  amftncL,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.    (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript,  p.  87.   No.  116.) 
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Other  accounts  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dess of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  divulge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  I  c;  Maerob.  Sat.  iiL  9.)  A  festival,  Ang^ 
ronalia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontifis  ofiered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Volapia,  and  in  the  curia  Aoculeia. 
( Varro,  de  lAng,  Lot,  vi  23 ;  Plin.  and  Maerob. 
U.ec.)  [L.S.] 

ANGI'TIA  or  ANGUI'TIA,  a  goddess  woi^ 
shipped  by  the  Marsians  and  Mamibians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fudnus.  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kiU  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  aa^/ere  or  anguisy  Serv. 
ofl^^en.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians  to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Coldiis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  &c)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(OreUi,  p.  87,No.  116;  p. 335,  No.l846),inoneof 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  116)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  the  r^fhrendaritu  (Dufresne, 
Gloss,  s.  V.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  c^dal  copies  of  the 
Breviarium.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  Amaruu^  vir 
spedabUis  suhscr^tsi  et  edidi^  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breviarium  Aidanu  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  {Aduris)  in  Gas- 
coigne,  a.  d.  506.  (Silbernid,  ad  Heinec  Hist, 
Jut.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebert  {de  ecdesiastids  saip- 
toribusn  c.  70,  cited  by  Jac  Godefroi,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  TTieodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article,  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANIA'NUS  fAyiavrfj).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  SynceUus,  he  generally  followed  Eusebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
ceUus frequently  finds  fimlt  with  him.  (SyncelL 
Chronogr,  pp.7,  16,  17,  34—36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pelagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Dioi^lis  (a.  d.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian 
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controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hieron.  JEpuL  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chrysostom^s  Letters  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extant 
the  tiansbitions  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostom^s 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Montr 
iaucon^s  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  trandated  by  Gregorins(orGeoigius) 
Trapezuntius,  but  Fabricius  r^ards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  {BibL  Graec  viii.  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  oUier  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  prefiEUM)  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Ortmtius, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pelagianism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus.  (a.  d.  431.)  [P.  S.J 

ANICE'TUS.  I.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
fi>rmerly  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
in  A.  D.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affiiir  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  when  he  died. 
(Tac  Ann,  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 ;  Dion  Cass.  Izi.  13; 
Suet  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  a.  d.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicetus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Sodo- 
chezi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac  HisL  iii  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  783,  c. ;  comp. 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Bergler's  note.) 

ANPCIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.  c.  Their  cognomen  was  Gall  us. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  given 
under  Anicius. 

ANPCIUa  1.  Cn.  ANiaus,  a  legate  of  Paulina 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  fi  c.  168.  (Liv.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicius,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  b.c  54.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iiL  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  firiend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Comificios 
in  Afirica,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  legaMo  libera  {Diet  o/AnL  s.v.  L^atus) 
in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad  (^  Fr.  iL  19 y  ad  Fcun,  vii. 
26,  xii  21.) 

ANI'GRIDES  {'Ayfypats),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
fiu*  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  persona 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cured 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
viii  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  880.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NIUS  {"Ayios),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  &ther  in  a  chest 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powers.    (Died.  v.  62 ; 
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Omoiif  NanraL  41.)  Aniiu  had  bj  Drjope 
three  daaghterB,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  EhU,  to  whom 
Dionysiu  gare  the  power  of  producing  at  will  aay 
qnantitj  of  wine,  com,  and  oil, — ^whence  they  were 
oftUed  Oenotropae.  "y^nien  iJie  Oreeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Delos,  Anins  endeav- 
ooied  to  perBuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
yeara,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fieite  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  sapply 
them  with  tJl  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  op.  Txeiz.  ad  LjfoopL  569 ;  Ot.  MeL 
xiiL  (>23,  &C. ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret  i.  2S.)  After 
the  &D  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Anius  (Ov.  /.  e. ;  Virg.  Aen, 
iii  80,  with  Servius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  like  her  &ther,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Larinium.  (Dionys.  HaL  1 69 ;  Aurel. 
Yict  De  Orig.  Omt.  Rom,  9 ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
ReUg.  d,  Rom,  i  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythical  per- 
aonages,  one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etmiia,  from  wnom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  80, 
and  Pint.  Parallel.  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA*    [Anna  Psrxnna.] 

ANNA  COMNE'NA  ("Aywa  Ko^niviQ,  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  bom  in  a.  d.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantine  Ducas,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  still  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar* 
lied  to  Nicephoms  Biyennius,  a  Oreek  nobleman 
disdngnished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
^fted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
us  in  the  prefiice  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
schokrs  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband''8  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
esteem^  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Biyennius  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
During  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  fiuled  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
**  Alexias "  ('AAelfoj). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
£Either,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
great  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seljuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeims,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Nomians  in  Epeims.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Asia,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 
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hemond,  then  prinoe  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
Bucoessftd  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  tho  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  &ther.  This 
dirision  thews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  aerely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  lila  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  **  If  I  piaise  Alexis,** 
she  says  in  the  pre&^  **  the  worid  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bhime 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  ruk  of  beiiw 
accused  of  impious  injustice.**  However,  this  sel^ 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  die  would  write,  and  fiir  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  **  impious  injustice,**  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  **  pious  injustice.**  The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mm,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Bysantines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
frusta,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — ^personal,  domestic,  and  nationaL  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
thegallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  fidse  eradition;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  fiuts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  HoelscheUus,  Augsburg,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  foL  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  ( 1 670, fol.)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn« 
1839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Historische 
Memoiren,**  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.     [W.  P.] 

ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii. 
623,  Ac.)  and  Virgil.  {Aen.  iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  firom 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mons  sacer  and 
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were  in  wtuit  of  food,  then  cams  Enm  the  neigb- 
boQTuig  BovtUae  bo  agid  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  whn  diatHbated  cakea  among  the  hongr; 
mnltitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  dly  the 
grateful  people  hoUt  a  temple  to  her.  A  thin] 
■tory,  likeviae  related  bj  Ovid,  tella  n>  that,  vhen 
Man  wai  in  love  with  Mineira,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  tend  him  her  asuatazice.  She  ^ 
peared  before  him  henclf  in  the  diiguiae  sf  Hinem, 
and  when  the  ^  took  bold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiu  her,  ibe  laughed  him  to  Kam.  Orid  (FtaL 
iii.  W7,  &c)  icmarks  that  Anna  Pereaoa  wai  cm- 
■idered  by  tome  aa  Luna,  bj  olhen  aa  Themia, 
and  by  othen  again  sslo,  ike  daughter  of  Inachua, 
or  a>  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brDi:ght  Dp  ihe  inEuit 
Jots.  Now  aa  Macrobioa  {SaL  L  12)  lUles,  tbat 
at  her  feitival,  which  fell  on  the  16th  of  Manh, 
and  waa  oelebnted  by  the  Romana  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  vt  owure  pemt 
KOTtrpit  eoJtuBoiU  tkxai,  it  wemt  clear  that  Aiu» 
Pereana  waa  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  wht 
wBi  regarded  a>  the  giier  of  life,  heolih,  and 
plenty,  ai  the  geddeM  whote  powert  were  moat 
manifeit  at  the  return  of  apring  when  her  festival 
wag  celebrated.  The  idendfication  of  thii  goddeaa 
with  Anna,  the  aiiter  of  Dido,  ia  nndoubledly  of 
kte  origin.  (Haitnng,  Die  lOiig.  d.  Ainn.  ii. 
829,  &C.)  [L.S.J 

ANNAEUS  C0RNUTU3.    [Cohnutub.J 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.    [Fioaus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.    [LuciNua.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.    [Mbll*.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.    [Sinica.] 
ANNAEUS  STATIUS.     [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gena, 
which  waa  first  acquired  by  L.  Villioi,  tribui 
the  pleba.  in  B.  c  179,  becauae  be  inlioduced  > 
filing  the  year  {animi)  al  which  it  waa  allon 
for  a  peraon  to  be  a  candidate  Sal  the  public  officea. 
(Liv.  il44.)    Theotherpenona  of  this  name  are; 
I.  Sax.  Vii-Lius  (AMNALia),  a  f^nd  of  Milo'a 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  eamc  aa  the  Sei. 
Ammlia,  of  whom  Quintilian  ipeaka.  (vi.  3.  §  B6.) 
3.  L.  ViiLiUB  Annaus,  praetor  ia  B.  Ci  43, 
wa»  proacribed  by  the  liiumvira,  and  betrayed 
death  by  hia  aoa.    He  ia  probably  the  etjoe  M  t 
L.  ViUiua  L.  F.  Annalii  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caetias  to  Cicero,  B.  c  51.  {ad  Fam.  riii.  8.)    Hli 
Bon  waa  killed  shortly  aflerwarda  in  a  driinken 
brawl  by  the  same  aoldien  who  had  killed  his  Either. 
(Appian,  a.  a  iv.  17;  VaL  Mai.  it  11.  %  6.) 

M.  ANNEIUS.  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  hia 
gOTentment  in  Citicia,  h.  c  51.  Anneina  appeata 
to  have  had  aome  pecuniary  dtslings  with  the  ia- 
habilanta  of  Sardia,  and  Cicen  gave  him  a  letter  of 
inlmduction  to  the  piaetor  Thermua,  that  the  Uatei 
might  Bssiit  him  in  the  matter.  In  Ciceio'a  cam- 
paign againat  the  Parthiani  in  u.  c  SO,  Anneitu 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troopa.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  66,  67,  it.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wifb  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c.  84,  in  hia  fourth  coniulahip.  She  afterwarda 
marned  M.  Piw  CalpomianuB.  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  an  acconnt  of  her  previooa 
connexion  with  hia  enemy  Cinna.  (VeU.  Patcrc. 
it  41.) 

3.  The  wife  of  C.  Papiua  Celaua,  and  the  mo- 
■'  PT  of  Milo,  the  contemporary    "" 


ANNICERIS. 
Setia,  a  Roman  cokmr.  (b.c,  340.)  [Ahnius, 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  thia  gena  mider  the 
repablic  are :  Asu-Lira,  Bilubnus,  Ciubik, 
Luscuii,  MiLO.  Those  who  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Ankiub. 

AccDtding  to  Eckhd  (*.  p.  134),  the  genuine 
coing  of  the  Annii  haie  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  liguied  below,  which  lepreaenls  the  bead 


'■  woman,  and  on  the  rerene  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inseripliona  C.  Annl  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Pnocoa.  Ex.  S.  C.  andL.  Fabl  L.  F.  Hi(6p). 
la  auppoaed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fcmght 
againat  Sertoriua  in  Spain.  [Aninua,  No.  7.]  It 
ii  imagined  that  L.  Fatnns  m>j  have  been  the 
quaestor  of  Annius,  but  nothing  is  known  for  cer~ 

T.  ANMA'NUS,  a  Homsn  poet,  lired  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Qelliua,  who  ays  that  he  waa  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  tbingi,  he  ap- 
pears to  hate  written  Feacennine  venet.  (Qell.  vii. 
7,  ii.  10,  II.  a) 

A'NNIBAL.    [HAiraiBAi.] 

ANNl'CERJS  CAn-Uctpis),  a  Cyren^c  phfloao- 
pher  [AniffTiPPus],  of  whom  the  andenU  have 
left  ua  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  Ha 
ia  aaid  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
Diosyaias  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  86)  ;  but 
we  taid,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  discipla 
of  Paraebatea,  whose  aucceamon  from  Ariatippua  in 
the  order  of  disdpleabip  was  as  fbllowa : — Ariatip- 
pue,  Arete,  Arialippna  the  younger,  Antipater, 
Epitimedea,  Paiaehalea.  Plato,  however,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Ariatippua,  and  there 
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»  Menage  on  Laertius  {i.  c)  and 
idoa  (>.  r!)  have  supposed  thai  thera 
a  pnilosopbera  of  the  name  of  Anniceris, 
contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
!r  the  Great.     If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
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and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrvnaic  and 
Epirarein  schools.  He  was  opposed  to  Epicum* 
in  two  points :  ( 1 )  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  abaence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
'  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  diatinct  object,  maintaining  that 
\  end  of  human  life.  In  both 
i  reasserted  the  principle  of 
differed  from  Aristippus,  inas- 
1  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
were  good  in  themselves  i  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  tom 
auch  qualities,  even  though  they  cauae  him  oda- 
ional  trouble,  and  tliat  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
ot  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindneaa  and 
atural  affection.  Again  he  denied  that  reason 
(6  Adyas)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  mairv- 
'  ig  that  Jiabit  (dft^fftirtfu)  was  also  necessary. 


antiquity.    The  first  person  of  this  name  wham  I : 
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sajB,  that  Anniceru  (probably  the  elder  of  the 
two)  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  cha- 
rioteer. [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  was  praetor  of  the  Latins,  b.  c  340,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Home  to  demand  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Ro- 
man story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jnpiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  feU  from  the  top 
to  ^e  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Liv.  viii. 
3-6.) 

2.  Annius,  a  freedman,  the  fiither  of  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, who  was  curule  aedile  in  fi.  c  304.  (GelL  vL 
9  ;  Lit.  ix.  46.) 

3.  T.  Annius,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mntina,  a  c  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Annius,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  hate 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  &  c.  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Bfaz.  yi.  4.  §  1 ;  Liv.  xxiiL  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &c.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  LucuUus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
leagues. (Sail  Juff.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  &  c.  87, 
and  brought  his  head  to  Marius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
§2;  Appian,  A  a  i.  72.) 

7.  C.  Annius,  sent  into  Spam  by  Sulla  about 
B.  c.  82  against  Sertorius,  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nora  Carthago.  (Plut.  Sertor.  7.) 

8.  Q.  Annius,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline^s  con- 
spirators, B.  c.  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gus  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
fate.  (Sail  Cbl.  17, 50 ;  comp.  Q.  Cic.  de  Pet.  C\  3.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSUa    [Bassus.] 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.     [Faustus.] 
A'NNIUS  GALLUS.    [Gallus.] 
A'NNIUS  PCLLIO.    [Pollio.] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.     Ovid  calls 
him  procax.  ( Viig.  Ed.  ix.  36 ;  Serv.  adlocetad 
£e2.  vil  21 ;  Prop,  ii  25.  84  ;  Ov.  Trirt.  ii.  435  ; 
Gc  Pkilipp,  xiii.  5  ;  Weicheit,  Poetar.  Lot.  Rdi- 
qmae^  p.  160,  &c  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  ('Arrola),  a  surname  of  IDemeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Oiph.  Hymn. 
40. 1 ;  Apollon.  i.  1141 ;  Hesych.  «.  v.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTAEUS  CAktoioj).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
strangers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  he  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Haiadcs  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31 ; 
Diod.  iv.  17;  Pind.  T$thm.  iv.  87,  &c. ;  Lucan, 
Phonal,  iv.  590,  &c;  Juven.  iiL  89 ;  Ov.  lb.  397.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  {Antaei  coUi»\  which  formed 
a  moderate  hiU  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Mauietania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  829 ;  P.  Meh^  iii.  10.  §  35,  &c.),  and  it  was  be- 
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lieved  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover- 
ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  Lc;  Plut 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  Irasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
C3riene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Baroe,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  was 
won  by  Alexidamus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  183,  &c., 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  561 .  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'GORAS  {'Ayrayopas^  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  3 ; 
Plut  ApophtJL  p.  182,  B,  Sympos.  iv.  p.  668,  a) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  Thebait, 
{e7fe<ds.  Vita  AraJti,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (Apostol.  Proverb.  CenL 
V.  82 ;  Maxim.  Cmfen.  ii.  p.  580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  stUl  extant  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  26; 
AnthoL  Graec.  ix.  147.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  (*AFToXicf8of),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emeigendes  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy. His  fiither^s  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Ariax.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon— the  same» 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (IMU  ii. 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  hni/mffws  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nabazns  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalddas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribaxus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  &  c.  393.  (Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribazus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king^s  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.]    Tiribazus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athena 
The  war  tiierefore  continued  for  some  yean;  bat 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  affiiirs  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  n^tiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.     Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Phamabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king^s  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted   his  government  to  Ariobarzanes,    with 
whom  Antalddas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(^^tfos  4k  iraAcuov).     Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Ada  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (Ma^>xos),  and  ambassador. 
{HelL  V.  1.  §  6,  28.)    On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochus, 
as  his  lieutenant  (hrurroKe^s),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him*  to  the  court  of  Artazerzes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.     In  this  he  was 
completely  successful^  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,    acting   under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.     On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,   having  spr»ul  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  ud.    Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursnit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thm- 
sybnlus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
{Hell.  V.  1.  §  25-27;  Polyaen-  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
tn  loc.  JCen.)    He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur- 
nished fit}m  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.    Antal- 
cidas thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  togedier 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  {HelL  v.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.    The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  ^e  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  HelL  v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  ihe  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus :  ^  Arta- 
xerxes  the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself^  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clazomenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.     But  whichever  party  receives  not 

*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expressicm 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  84 
*A3na\KiZ€u  Ktn'4€ri  fUv  furd  TipcSdJ'ov,  k.  t.  A. 
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this  p^ace,  against  them  wiU  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.**  {HelL  v.  1. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  c(moamed 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Argos  and  Corinth  {HelL  v.  1.  §  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  b.  c  387,  the  £Eunons 
peace  of  Antalddas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  {HelL  v.  1.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (/re22.vl  3.  $$  9, 12,18,  vl5.$2;  Pans, 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirl  wall, 
Gr.  HitL  vol  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec.  7, 
ch.  27.  se&  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.  From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  the  Athenian 
(HdL  vL  3.  $  1 2),  we  learn  that  he  was  then 
(B.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HeLL  vi  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court?  (See  Died.  xv.  50;  Dem. 
A  Timath.  p.  1 191 ;  Thirlwall,  vol  v.  p.  63.)  Plu- 
tarch again  {Ages.  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  &  c.  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythera.  The  same  author  informs  us 
{Artax.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctia,  b.  a 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.  If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutaidi, 
it  were  aUowaUe  to  set  the  dste  of  tiiis  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  {HelL  viL  1.  $  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch^s  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalddas 
by  Artaxerxes;  but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (See, 
however,  Thirl waQ,  voL  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  {Aget, 
613)  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalddas  in  869  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  {Artxuc.  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalddas  was  driven  to 
suidde  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutardi  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suidde  the  character  of  a  frtthionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.    [E.  E.  j 

ANTANDER  f  AvTaySfMs),  brother  of  Agatho- 
des,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  die  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brutii  in  b.  c.  317. 
During  his  brother^s  absence  in  Africa  (b.  c.  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  ot 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathodes,  for  he 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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brother*a  cruelty.    (Diod.  ziz.  3,    zx.  16,  72.)  I 
Antander  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work, 
which  Diodonu  quotes.   (JQre.  xzi.  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
Wen.) 

ANTEIA  CAmrcia),  a  daughter  of  the  Lydan 
king  lohates,  and  wife  of  Proetua  of  Axgoe,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  (Apdlod. 
iL  2.  §  1;  Horn.  IL  ▼!  160 ;  Enatath,  ad  Horn,  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedianB  call  the  wife  of 
Proetui  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  loye  for 
Bellerophontes,  see  Bsclxropuontxs.       [L.  S.] 

ANTEIAS  or  ANTIAS  {*Arr^as  or  'Ayrfas), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Ciroe,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  belieTed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  "Ayrtta.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  have  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  d.  56,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  A.  d.  57.  (Tac. 
Aim,  xiiL  22,  zri.  14.) 

ANTENOR  (*AvTifiwp),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Aesyetes  and  Cleomestm,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Horn.  IL  tl 
398 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelaos  and 
Odysseus  into  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  ambassadors.  (IL  iii.  146,  ftc,  203,  &c.)  He 
also  advised  his  feUow-dtizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Menelans.  {IL  vii.  848,  &c.)  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  is  said  about  him  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Antenor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  daim 
the  surrender  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  oS 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  fiivourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Menelans  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  themu 
(Diet.  Cret  i.  1 1.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
of  treachery  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agnnemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
dty,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  Cret  iy.  22,  v.  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Am,  L  246, 651, 
il  15 ;  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycopkr.  339 ;  Suidas,  s.  «. 
voAA^Sior.)  When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor^s 
house,  as  a  s^  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it  (SchoL  ad  Find,  Pyth,  v.  1 08 ;  Paus. 
z.  17  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  His  history  alter  this 
event  is  related  differently.  Dictys  (v.  17 ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  Jen.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  ont  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
embarked  with  Menelans  and  Heloi,  was  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settied  at  Gyrene  (Pind.  Fytk,  v. 
110) ;  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thenoe  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  Lc;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  1 ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  An- 
tenor with  his  femily  and  his  house,  on  which  tiie 
panther's  skin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi  (Pans.  ^  c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTENOR  CAim/wp),  the  son  of  Euphianor, 
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an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogdton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Cerameicus.  (b.  c.  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  pboe  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicus.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  6 ;  Arrian.  Anab,  iii. 
16,  vii.  19 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9 ;  ib.  19.  §  10 ;  Bockh, 
Corp,  Iniay>.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pansanias  (L  c)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext 
§  1)  to  Seleucus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Meursii  Pisiglrai,  14.)       [P.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  f  A^n^iwp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
A^ro,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(ap.  Phot  Cod  190,  p.  151,  b.^  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  A«XToy.  ( Aelian, 
H.N.  xvii.  35;  nni.  de Mai. Herod,  c  32.) 

ANTENOmDES  fAmjwpttn*),  a  patronymic 
from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Viig.  Aen.  vi  484;  Horn.  //.  xi  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts had  settied  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  lOa)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.    [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fa$t.  i.  633;  Gell.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  eitiier  as  tiie 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Cannenta.  (Ov.  /.c;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  dear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Cannenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  fritnre  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  kter  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  di»- 
tinct  beings,  companions  of  Caimenta,  or  as  two 
Cannentae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  GelL 
L  cl),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birtL  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  fAirOoToi)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.  N. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  {De  Compoe.  Medioam.  aec.  Loooe,  iv.  8. 
vol  xiL  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  (*Ay0c(s),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Athu.  He  was  king  of 
Troezen,  and  l«lieved  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Antiiedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Pans,  ii  30.  §  7,  &c,  ix.  22.  §  5.)        [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  LI'NDIUS  {"ApBtas),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  b.c. 
596.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophori.  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  nmked  by  Athenaeus  (/.  c.)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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this  is  not  precisely  oonect,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  fbruL 
It  is  well  observed  by  Bode  (Dram.  Diekthaut. 
iL  p.  16),  that  Antheas,  with  his  comus  of  phallo- 
phori,  stends  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Anon,  with  his  dithyrambic  choras,  to  tngedy. 
(Sec  aim  DicL  o/AfU.  «.  o.  Cotnoedia,)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  ("Alicia),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Heza,  under  which 
she  had  a  temple  at  Aigos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  &Ilen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar> 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Pans.  iL  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Onossus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  t.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  ('Ai^ioi  8cu/aow),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name:  (AeschyL  ^^am.  530;  Lobeck, 
ad  Sopk  Ajae.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHFMIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fiwtunes  of 
the  Western.    He  was  the  son  of  Procopins,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ridmer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Majorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  d.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.     His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Ricimer,  the  latter  adcnowledged  Olybrius  as  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  whidi  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.    Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault. 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
ApoUonius,  whom  he  patronized ;  bis  public  life  in 
Jomandes  (deReb.  CfeL  c.45),  Marcellinns  {Ckron.), 
and  Thcophanes  (p.  101).     See  Gibbon,  Decline 
ofid  FaU  c.  36.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS  fAyfl^^wf),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  bom  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  fiither's 
name  was  Stepbanus,  who,  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trail  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Tiallianus;  and  Agathias 
mentions  (Hist.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus,  Metrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  chureh  of 
St  Sophia,  A.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Combefis.  Man^, 
Rerum  CPd,  p.  284;  Agath.  Hiat.  v.  p.  149, 
&c.;  Du  Cange,  CPdu  ChrisL  lib.  iil  p.  11; 
Ansclm.  Bandur.  ad  Antiq,  CPol,  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Entodus  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  ApoUonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title  •*Frag^ 
roent  d^un  Ouvrage  Grec  d^Anthemius  snr  des 
^  Paradoxes  de  M6canique ;  *  revu  et  corrig^  sur 
quatre  Manuscrits,  avec  une  Traduction  Fran9oisc 
et  des  Notes.**  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hisi,  de  VAoad,  dee  Inecr. 
1786,  pp.  72,  392—451.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.     [Bupalus.] 
ANTHES  f  Ai»^y),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.     It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Laconia ; 
and  in  Plutarch  {Qua^eL  Gr,  19),  who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  Calauria  waa  originally  called,  after 
him,  Anthedonia.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS  (*Aydc^5),  the  blooming,  a  surname 
of  Dionysus.  (Pans.  viL  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  sur- 
name which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  difierent  form  for  Antheus.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2.) 
There  are  also  two  bbulous  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157;  Viig.  Aen.  I  181,  510, 
xiL  443.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19,  where 
Aniieue  is  a  correction  for  the  eonunon  reading 
Aniaette,)  [P.  &] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS  ?),  FURIUS,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Severus  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  /Upos  ^Uerou 
fit6\(a  iriirre^  but  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Besier, 
Diee.  de  Furio  AnthkmOy  J,  C.  ^ueque  /ragmentie^ 
Lug.  Bat  1803,)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'NTHIMUS  QhMitos),  bishop  of  Trapezus 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriareh  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  jd. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  ovor  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Severus.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetus,  tbe  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536 ;  Novell.  42  ; 
Mansi,  Nova  CoOeet  QmdL  viii.  np.  821,  869, 
1149-1158;  Labbe,  v. ;  Agapbtu&)  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  A^ 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils.  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIPPUS  CAj^cinroj),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
a  play  of  whose  is  dted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ara^iT- 
iry,    [Anaxippus.]  [P.  S.] 

ANTHUS  fAi^os),  a  son  of  Autonons  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  his  fiitber,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  alwaya 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  lib.  7 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  X.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  are 
Briso  and  Rbstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  name, 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antiu& 

ANTIANEIRA  i^hjnubf€ipa),  1.  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.^n^ 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhwiius  (i. 
139),  however,  calls  Aateria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 
2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  bore 
to  Hermes.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  56 ;  Hygin.  Fah* 
14.)  [L.  &] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium. 

1.  L.  Valerius  Antias,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  b.  c.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.  xxiii  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valsrius  Antias,  the  Roman  hiBiorian, 
was  either  a  deaoendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rived the  snmame  of  Antiaa  firam  his  being  a 
native  of  Antiom,  as  Pliny  states.  {H,  N.  Praet) 
He  vas  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarios,  Sisenna, 
and  RntiHus  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Kraose,  without  mentioning  liis  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  u.  c.  676.  (b.  c.  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  firom  the  eariiest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulias,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The 
latter  period  must  have  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
the  quaestorship  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (b.  c  1 37)as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read* 
ings  in  the  twenty-secondhand  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-five  books  at  least    (GelL  viL  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Ijvy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach.  (Comp.  iii  5,  xzvi.  49, 
zxxvi  38.)  Qellius  (vi  8,  viL  19)  too  mentions 
cases  in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
he  Kttle  doubt  that  Livy*s  judgment  is  correct. 
Antias  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  history :  he  &bricated  the  most 
dreumstantial  narratives,  and  was  particulariy  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  early 
history  firom  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de- 
rived many  of  his  statements  firom  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
never  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
HisL  <f  Borne,  I  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &&,  ii.  p.  9, 
n.570,  iil  pp.  124,  358;  Kraose,  VUaeetFrafftn. 
veL  Historic  Latin,  p.  266,  &c) 

ANTICLEI'A  fAKTiicAeia),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
toiycus,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  Od.  XL  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  {Od.  xv.  356,  &c., 
XL  202,  &C.)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  she  had  heard  a 
report  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hyginns  {F<d>.  201)  also  states,  that  previous  to 
her  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides  (/p^^.  Aid.  524) 
calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
PUL  417\  Ov.  il/«iL  xiiL  32 ;  Serv.  <»/ ^en.  vi 
529.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  was  killed 
by  Theseus.  Ofthis  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
by  Hephaestus  or  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  16. 
§1;  Paus.ii  l.§4;  Hygin. /^a5.  38.)  Another 
mythiod  personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius,  is  mentioned  by 
Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.] 

ANTICLEIDES  ('Ai^ucAcaus),  of  Athens 
(Athen.  xi  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plut.  Alex.  46),  and  is  fire- 
quently  referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
n«pl  f96<mfy,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 
(Atheiu  iv.  p.  157)  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c) 
Anticleides*  statement  about  the  Pelasgians,  which 
Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  firom 
the  work  on  the  'S6<rrou  2.  AijAioxd,  an  account 
of  Delos.     (Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  I  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  'E^iryiiTiirdr,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  expkination  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi  p.  473,  b.  c.)  4. 
ncp2  *AAc{^fNn;,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (viii  1 1 ;  comp.  Plut. 
Alex.  L  c)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Antidieides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  fArrcKprfTni),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  (op.  PUU.  Agee.  35), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Viaxatpirnvts  by  the  Xjacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  fMxadpa  (Pint.  L  c),  but  Pausanias  (viii  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.    [Gryllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hera- 
cleia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  moral  works,  which  are  referred  to  by 
Fulgentius.  («.  v.  VetptUonee^  fabre.) 

ANTHK/RUS  (*Ayr(5«ipoj),  of  Lemnos,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.    (Herod,  viii  1 1.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  (*Ayrt3oroy),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  whidi  is  evident  firom 
the  fiict  that  a  certain  play,  the  'O/aoIo,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexia,  f  Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  phiys  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaeus  (i  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (vi  99).  (See 
Meineke,  ip.416.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  {juverior). 
He  flourished  about  b.  c.  336.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GENES  f  AyrO'^wij).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  (b.  c. 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Argyraapids  {DkU  of  Ard,  a,  v.), 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  EumeuM. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Plut  Alex.  70 ;  Arrian, 
ap.PhoL  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Died,  xviii  62,  xix.  12, 
&c.,  44;  Plut.  JETum.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Amar 
lon^s  visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut.  Alex.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name*  (Fabric. 
BibL  Graec  iii  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTrOENES  ('Avrry^vn^),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  Epi^  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantus,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  b.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  &  a  247 — ^222.  [Clbophantuh  ; 
Mnemon.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
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Aurelianiu  (De  Morb,  Acut,  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  he 
18  probably  the  physician  mentioned  by  Oalen 
(Oomment,  m  Hippoer.  **De  Not  HomS^  iL  6,  toL 
XT.  p.  136),  togetlMr  widi  MTend  othen  who  liyed 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Qalen^s  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  Marinus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
\De  FraenoL  ad  Po&OL  c.  3.  vol  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illmses  of  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
(Le  Clerc,  Hist,  ds  la  Mid.;  Fabridus,  BihUoik, 
Gr.  vol.  xiiL  p.  63,  ed.  vet. ;  Haller,  BUjUoUl 
Medic  PraeL  torn,  i.)  [ W.  A.G.] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  (*Avri7fv(3as),  a  Theban, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysins,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Suidas  and  Harpocrat 
s.  V, ;  Pint  de  Alex,  fort,  pw  356,  a.,  de  Mutie,  p. 
1138,  a. ;  Cic  BruL  50 ;  Bode,  Geadu  d.  lyrudu 
Dichtkaut  d,  Hellenes,  il  p.  321,  &c.)  His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  fiither,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 

ANTIGNO'TUS.    [Antioonus,  sculptor.] 

ANTI'GONE  f  Avrryrfm).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteocles  and  Polyneioes,  and  a  sister  Ismene. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  fiither  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  fiite  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
fiither,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  8, 
&c)  She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.  When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  bv  his  brother 
Eteocles,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  Men  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  iminoiiB  command,  Anti- 
gone ahme  defied  the  tyrsuat,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneioes.  According  to  ApoUodorus  (iiL  7. 
§  IV  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
witn  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself^  and  Haemon,  on  heiuing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  side ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  pumshment  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  Uie  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  bitter,  one 
of  the  most  beentifiil  of  ancient  dramas,  is  stiU 
extant  Antigone  acts  a  part  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Cdonus  of  Sophodes, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydors.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Eurytion 
durmg  the  chaoe,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  lolcus,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydameia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acastus.]  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hung  herself  in  despair.    (ApoUod.  iiL  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  Met,  vL  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  married  to  Pyremua 
or  Cometes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  qf 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  ( ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  35 ; 
Orph.  Ara.  161;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONE  (^AKriT^i^),  the  daughter  of 
Otfsander  (the  brother  of  Aiitipater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
sen,  Oeach.  d.  Nadtfdger  Alemmden^  p.  418,  &C., 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hus^ 
band  Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut 
PyrrKA.) 

ANTIGCyNIDAE,  the  descendanto  of  Anti- 
gonus,  king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
table  of  this  fiunily  is  taken  from  Droysen'^i  Cirss- 
chickte  der  Nackfolger  AUxamden. 


Antigonus,  died  b.  c.  301.    Married  Stratonioe, 
£iughter  of  Corrhaeus. 


Demetrius  I.  (Poliorcetes),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  B.  c.  283.    Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Deidameia,  d.  of  Aeaddes. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hetainu 

I 


Philip,  died  b.  a  306. 


Antigonus  Gonatas, 

k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  B.C.  239.    Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  SelencuB 

Nicator. 

2.  Demo. 

I 


Stratonice. 
Married 

1.  Seleucus. 

2.  Antiochtts. 


I 

(}orTabn8. 


Demetrius, 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  B.  c.  250. 
Married  Olympias 
of  Larissa. 


I 

Phibt. 
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I 
Demetrius  11^  k.  of 

Macedonia.    Died  b.  c.  229. 

Married 

1.  Stratomoe,d.of  Antio- 
chiu  Soter. 

2.  Phthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  8on  of  Pjirhns. 

I 

I 

ApanuL 


Halcyonena. 


Antigoniu  Doaon^  k.  of 
Macedonia.   Died  &  c  221. 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
d  Demetrius  II. 


Echecratea. 
Antigonus. 


I 


Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia. 
Died  B.  c.  179. 

PerKOB,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conqnered  by  the  Romans  &  c.  168. 


ANTI'GONUS  f AvTfjwos),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  «.  v.  Romam; 
Dionys.  Hal.  L  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonns  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {RomuL  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonus,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  QAirriyovos),  son  of  Almx- 
JLNDBR,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  b.c.  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  Haliartns  to  renuun  faithfid  to  the  king. 
(Polybu  xxrii.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAvt^tomj),  of  Amxandria, 
a  gtammairian  who  is  refened  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Pnwemimn  and  his  Preninu  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nieander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonus, the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAyrfTwoj),  king  of  Asia, 
snmamed  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  Maerob.  1 1 ;  Plut 
de  Pneror.  Edue.  14),  was  ^e  son  of  Philip  of 
Elymiotis.  He  was  bom  about  b.  a  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  (heat,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (b.  a 
323),  he  received  the  proyinces  of  the  (heater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  fonned  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  sovereiffnty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ruin  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
hia  son  Demetrius  to  Antipater  in  MBoedonia(321 ); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  E^ypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  r^ent ;  he  restraed  to 
Antigonus  his  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  lum  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  tile  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
sabmit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  Eumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcetas  and  Attains,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  oat  against  Antipater  (bc.  320).  [Alceta&] 

The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(B.C.  819)  was  fiivourable  to  the  ambitions  views 


of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  reoent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  anange- 
ment  of  his  Jhther,  and  claimed  the  r^ney  for 
himselt  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confedoney  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polyspeichon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonns 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (b.  a  318^ 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (a  c.  81 7) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  baftie  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  fiir  the  most  powerfol  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  firnits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit  He  caused  PiUion,  a  genend  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent  Aft»  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  tiiis  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  reftised  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  tJEe  recent 
fiite  of  Pitiion,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretiy  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 
Egypt 

The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  air 
temate  success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly  made,  in  b.  a  311,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retun  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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■houtd  keep  pounncin  af  Thiace  and  Egypt  re- 
■pMtirelj,  uid  that  Amigoniu  ahould  bavs  the 
gDvemnicat  of  all  Aua.  The  naiae  of  Sdcocni, 
Uiangeljr  eaough,  doea  ont  appear  in  the  treat j. 

This  ^e,  TioweTer,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year-  Ptolemy  vaa  the  lint  to  hreak  it,  onder 
pretence  that  Antigonui  had  not  reitored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cttiei  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
"  '^'^'  'a  to  difllodge  the  gairisont  of 

IS.    (a  c  310.) 
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depriv^  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conqueBU 
of  Demetriui  (PolioreelcB),  the  aon  of  Antigoniis. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  trbole  of  Greece  wat  in  the 
power  of  Cauander,  and  Demetriiu  was  theielbre 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diTcnioa  in  hii 
fiilhei'i  &TDur.  Demelriui  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion; he  took  posseuion  of  Athens  in  h.  c  307. 
where  he  wai  receiied  with  the  most  extisvaganl 
flattery.  He  also  obtained  poueanon  of  Megara, 
and  votdd  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  fether  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  bad  gained 
ishind  of  Cj-praa.  The  fleet  ot  Demetrins  met 
of  Ptolemy  oif  the  city  of  Salamii  in  Cypnu, 


tsued,  which  is 


1  of  the  I 
ble  of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pt»- 
lemy  was  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  306),  uid  Anti- 
gonua  aasumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.  He  also  conferred  the  same  title  npon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  bther  the  moat 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  aiwayi  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Anligonua  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lyumacbus,  and  Seleucns,  wbo  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.  The  city  of  Antigoona 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  ADtigouDs 
ID  the  preceding  year  (a.  c.  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  new  come 
G>r  cnubing  Ptolemy.  He  aec<itdinglT  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  targe  force,  but  hie  invaswn  was  as 
imsiicceuful  ai  Caseander'a  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  (b.  c  306.)  He 
neic  tent  Dmnetriui  to  beuege  Rhodes,  which  had 
lEfhted  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutnJ.  Although  Uemetriua 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efibrts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  waa  completely  balfled  by  the  energy  and 
peraoverance  of  the  besieged ;  and  waa  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  ot  a  ytar's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Rbodians  on  terms  very  Eavourable  to  the 
tatter.  (li.r.  304.)  While  Demetnus  wai  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Caaaander  bad  recovered  his  lo> 
mer  power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonui  anxious  that  his  sou  should 
make  peace  with  the  Rbodians-  Demetrius  cnsied 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  guning  possession  of 
tiia  prindpol  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (b-  c 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  Uile 
that  had  (brmerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Casaander,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  prepoeals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus- The  proud  answer  was,  "Casaander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus."  Bui  Cassan- 
der  had  not  sunlt  so  low  at  this :  he  sent  ambaa- 
sadoia  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  aoistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachna  to  invade  Amb  Uinar  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diveraton  in  his  &vonr. 
Antigonus  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lyuma- 
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chus,  and  endeavoured  to  toreo  him  to  an  engsge- 
ment  before  the  arrival  of  Seleocos  {nun  upper 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  BUMeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle, (b.  c.  30'2-)  During  the  winter,  Seleucua 
joined  Lysimachna,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  aisistance  of  his  &ther.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (a  c 
301),  near  Ipsns  In  Pbrygia.  Antigonus  f^U  in 
the  iMiltle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
bis  army  was  completely  deteated.  Demetriiu 
escaped,  but  waa  unable  to  restore  the  fortnnea  of 
hia  honae.  [Demetrius.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conqueron : 
Lysimachna  obtwned  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucns  the  conntiiea  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Enpbrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Pbrygia  and  Cappadocia.  (IKod.  litk  iviiL- 
n. :  Plut.  .^neiiea  and  Dsndrim ;  Droyaen, 
GadadOe  der  Nactfalger  Alexaitden;  Thirlwalfs 
G™B,vol.vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Fiiihlieh  suppoees  to  bo  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionytnij,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonui  after  hit  naval  lic- 
toiy  cfF  Cypnis,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  bis  enemies,  aiDionytns  hod  conquered 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  voL  iL  p.  118.) 


ANTl'OONUS  {•hr7(ya*ot),  of  Carybtvs,  is 
supposed  by  tome  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
PtolemaeUB  Pkiladelphus,  and  by  others  in  t^t  of 
Euergetes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  hun  a  work  called  lirriipiSr 
rapaS6^mi  m/yayvfii  {/fijloriM  Miralales),  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
"  Auscullationea"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  Horkt  of  Callimachas,  Timaeua,  and  othen 
which  are  now  lost.  It  is  only  the  drenmstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
bettor  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compil*. 
of  strange  itories,  which  is  evidently  made 
out  skill  or  judgment.  It  waa  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Libeialia,  by  Xylander, 
Baael,  156S,  Svo.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Meulaius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1G19,  4to-,  and  of  J.  Back- 
mann,  Leipiig,  1791,  4to.  Antigonus  also  wrota 
LC  poem  entitled  'Aj^lxBTpoi,  of  which  two 
ire  preserved  in  Athenaeus-  (iiL  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Oraeca  (ii.  40S)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antigonus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CAiTtTiiret),  of  CvmjlK,  in 
Aua  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hmoi  libb.  viii.  xiv.  it. 
:TiL),  Vorro  {Dt  Ht  Hsil.  L  1),  and  Columella  (i. 
i),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [1^5-} 

ANTl'OONUS  DOSON  CArvlTWOI  4<J<r«.). 
so  called  because  it  wai  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olynipias  of 
LaHasa  and  Demetriua  of  Cyrene,  who  was  a  son 
of  Demetriua  Polioicetes  and  a  brothel  of  Antigo- 
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niu  Gonataa.  [Antigonidak.]  On  the  death 
of  Demetriua  11.,  B.C.  229,  Antigonus  was  i^ 
pointed  guaidian  of  hii  son  Philip,  whence  he 
was  Bometimes  deaignated  by  the  suniaiiie  *E«i- 
rpamos,  (Athen.  ti.  p.  261,  d. ;  liv.  xL  64.) 
He  manned  the  widow  of  Demetriua,  and  ahnost 
immediately  afterwards  aisomed  the  crown  in 
his  own  light  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar- 
banana  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  port  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aiatos  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Cleomenes,  kine  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
Uans,  and  was  completely  snocessfiil.  He  defeated 
deomenes,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Blacedonia  by  an  inTBsion  of  the  lUyrians.  He 
defeated  the  Illyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(b.  c  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybins 
speaks  fiivourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  PhiHp.  V.  (Justin,  xxiriii.  3,  4  ;  Plat 
^mt  and  C/Ssom. ;  Polyb.iL  46,  Jcc,  70;  Niebuhr, 
lOeae  SekrifUHy  y,  23l2y  Slc)    [Aratus;   Clbo- 

MXNXS.] 

ANTI'GONUS  (*Ajrrtyovos\  son  of  Echbo 
RATBs,  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson,  revealed 
to  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  b.  c.  179,  the  fidse  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
in  consequence  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  successor ;  but  on 
his  death  Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Liv.  xL  54- 
68.) 

ANTI'GONUS  GO'NATAS  {*Ayrtyo9ns  To- 
yaras),  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
tigonus, king  of  Asia.  [Antioonidab.]  When 
his  fiUher  Demetrius  was  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pyrrhus,  in  b.  c.  287f  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  tiU  after  his  Other's  death 
in  Asia  in  B.  a  283.  It  was  some  years,  how- 
ever, before  he  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  Pynrfaus  was  deprived  of  tiie 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (a  c.  286);  Lysimadius 
was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  (280),  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Cexaunus  shortly 
after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
die  nest  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
claimants  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
his  Citherns  conquests.  But  he  withdrew  his 
claim  on  the  marriage  of  his  hal^sister,  PhUa, 
with  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  273, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pjrrrhus. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
son  of  Antigonus,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
Epeirus  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.   He 
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Bubseqnently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  b.  c.  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  leign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  {PhiX.I)emetr. 
61,  Pyrrkau,  26;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1 — 3, 
xxvi.  2 ;  Polyb.  iL  43,  &c ;  Lucian,  Maerob.  c.  1 1; 
Niebuhr,  Kieme  Sckrifien^  p.  227,  Ac)  Antigonus* 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
{Lc),  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  fiither^s  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yoiraras^ 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearily  such  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  OP  ANTIGONUS  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  CAtt^yowj),  king  of  Judaba, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mao- 
cabees  who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  Alter  his  fa- 
ther had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey^s  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesar^s  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  b.  c  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jerusalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius, who  hand- 
ed hun  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  bim  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefisctor  in  b.  c.  37. 
rjoseph.  Jniiq.  xiv.  13-16,  B,  J.  i.  13,  14;  Dion 
Gass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  see 
Wemsdor^  da  Fide  Librorum  Maceab.  p.  24,  and 
Ideler,  CkronoL  ii.  p.  389,  &c.) 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Avriyoyos),  a  writer  on  paint- 
ing, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lsertius  (viL  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Pxrsbus  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Kumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  Ho 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  b.  c,  when  Attalus  I., 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says,  "Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyrannicidasque  supra  dictos,**  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  "Antignotus  ct  luctatores, 
perixyomenon,*^  &c  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  Chtrrlyoyos)^  a  Greek  army 
SURGEON,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medioam.  tec,  Ijucos^ 
ii.  1,  vol.  xiL  pp.  557,  580.)  Marcellus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  nviy 
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rety  potsibly  be  the  aame  penon  (Maxc  Empir. 
De  Medicam,  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentions  an  impudent  quack  named  Antigoniu, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  ms  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
boried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc.  PkUopaeudes^  §§  2], 
25,  26.  vol.  iil  ed.  Taachn.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'LEON  f  AyriAMMf),  a  Greek  imthor  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (TIcpl  Xfwvw),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  refened  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertins.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  CAktIAoxoi),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Anaxibia  f  Apollod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  tne  Odyssey  (ilL  451),  by  Euiy- 
dioe.      Hyginus  {Fab,  252)  states,  ^t   as  an 
in&nt  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.     He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave   him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant   (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1697.)    Antilochus  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achillea.    (CM.  iiL  112 ;  72.  xxiil  556,  607,  xviii 
16.)    He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.    {Od.  iv.  186,  &c.,  xi.  522;  Find. 
Pydh,  vi.  82,  &c.)    Hyginus,  in  one  passage  {Fab, 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  {F<A,  1 13)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
Od,  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leuce 
e  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.    {Od,  xxiv. 
16;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  1 1.)     Philostratus  {Her,  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.     When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  £ELther  at    his  unexpected  airivaL 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  fonend  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.     (Comp.  Bbckh,  ad  Pmd,  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche 
of  Delphi.    (Pans.  x.  30.  §  1 ;  Philostr.  lam.  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  {'ArriKoxos),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  1 33.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus.  {De  Comp,  Verb.  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
DeecripL  Olymp,  xlix.)  Theodoret  {Therap.  viil 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Protrept. 
p.  13)  and  Amobius  {adv,  Gent,  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  &ct  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret.  [L.  S.] 
ANTIMA'CHIDES,  architect.  [Antistatbs.] 
ANTl'MACHUS  {*/urrifMx^)j  a  Trojan,  who. 
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when  Menelans  and  Odyssens  came  to  Tioy  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  IL  xi. 
122,  &c^  138,  &c)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  {IL  xi  125.)  He  had  three  sons, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Hippolochus, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  F^.  170  ;  SckoL  ad  Pmd. 
IsOm.  iv.  104 ;  Ov.  Met  xiL  460.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS  {^Arrifmxos).  1.  Of  Clabos, 
a  son  of  Hippaichns,  was    a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet.    (Cic  BruL  51 ;  Ov.  TritL  i.  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Claros  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon.    He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Pelopoiinesiaa  war.    (Died.  xiiL  108.)    The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Paor 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  fiu;t  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and  Pbito  the  philosopher  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Pint.  LsftatuL  18 ;  Produs,  ad  Plot  Tim.!  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  rehites  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Heraea, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Niceratus  of  Henuleia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self and  Antimachus,  duheartened  by  his  fiiiinre, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.    Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  the 
unsucceuftil  poet  by  saying,  tliat  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it.    The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  diffisrently  by  Cicero  (/.  c),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  '*  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousanda 
of  other  hearers.^*    Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagoraa 
the  Rhodian  [Antaooras],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba- 
bilities, have  led  Welcker(Z>8r  JE^msf^C^M,  p. 
105,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  aa 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that,  al- 
though they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  hu  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  foUowed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consobition  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athen.  xiiL  p.  598 ;  Brunck,  AnalecL  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. {FlvLi,  CoMoL  ad  ApoUoH.  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
quarian information,  and  it  was  diiefly  for  this  and 
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not  for  any  higher  or  poeticil  reaMn,  that  Agaihar- 
chides  made  an  ahridgment  of  it.  (Phot.  BibL 
p.  171,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  principal  work  of  Antimachns  was  his  epic 
poem  called  Thebau  (Bfiiats)^  which  Cicero  deiig^ 
nates  aa  magimm  Ulmd  volumeH.  Porphyrins  {ad 
HoraL  ad  Piaon,  146)  says,  that  Antimachiu  had 
^nn  oat  his  poem  so  much,  that  in  the  24th  hook 
{roUmen)  his  Seven  Heroes  had  not  yet  arriyed  at 
Thehes.  Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  descrihe  the  war  of 
the  Seven,  but  also  probaUy  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (Schol.  ad  ArvHoph.  Pan.  1268X  the 
length  of  the  poem  mnst  have  been  immense.  It 
was,  like  the  elegy  Ljfde^  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  all  that  had  any  connexion  witii  the  subject  of 
the  poem  was  incorporated  in  it  It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Qnintilian  (z.  1.  §  53  ;  comp.  Dionys. 
HaL  De  verb.  Compos.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arrangement  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  bor- 
rowed expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(SchoL  ad  Nkand.  Theriac  3.)  Antimachus  was 
thua  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
and  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  laige.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadimn  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixix.  4 ;  Spartian. 
Hadrian,  5.)  There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en- 
titled "Aprefus  (Steph.  Byz.  t,  v.  Kort^Xoioy),  a 
second  called  AiAra  (Athen.  vii.  p.  800),  a  third 
called  *Iax6ny  (EtymoL  M.  «.  v.  'A^oXifra^),  and 
perhaps  also  a  Centauromachia  (NatdL  Ccnn.  vii. 
4);  but  as  in  all  these  cases  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet,  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  whether  he  is  the  Clarian 
poet,  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name.  Suidas  says  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
also  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wol^  Pro- 
le^om.  pp.  clxxvii  and  dxxxi.,  &c.  The  numerous 
fragments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  G.  Schellenbeig,  Halle,  1786,  8vo.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contain^  in  H.  G.  Stoll, 
Afdmadv,  in  Aniimacki  Fragm,  Gbtting.  1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Thebais  are  coUected  in 
Diintzer^s  Die  Fragm,  dor  Epikh,  Poet,  der  Cfriech, 
Us  avf  Aleaand.  p.  99,  &C.,  comp.  with  NaxMrag, 
p.  38,&c  See  N.  Bach,  PA&toe,l/«rmefltaftaetis, 
j'c:  rdiqtsiaej  8rc  Epimetrum  de  AvUmacM  Lydc^ 
p.  240 ;  Blomneld  in  the  Qameal  Journal^  iv.  p. 
231  ;  Welcker,  Der  Epieche  OydvSy  p.  102,  &c 

2.  Of  Tnos,  an  epic  poet  Plutarch  {RomuL 
12)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom.  vL  p.  622,  c.)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  poem  call^  Ko<rfunrodiD(,  that  is, 
on  the  creation  of  the  universe^  oonsisting  of  3780 
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hexameter  verses.  Tsetzes  {ad  Igfoopkr,  245) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Antinwchus,  but  whether 
&ej  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliopolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintzer,  Fragm,  der 
Epiaek.  Poet,  von  Alaxand,^  &c.  p.  97.)    [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  hidies.   (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIME'NIDAS.     [Alcasus.] 

ANTIMOERUS  QArrlftoipos),  a  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Mende  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disdples  of  Protagoras. 
(Pht  Proiag.  p.  315,  a. ;  Themist  Orat,  xzix. 
p.  347,  d.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOE  ('Arnytfii),  a  daughter  of  Cephens. 
At  the  command  of  an  orade  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  event  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  3,  9. 
§  2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  Bkod.  i.  164 ; 
Pans.  viiLll.  §2.  [L.S.] 

ANTPNOUS  ('Arr(yoi;f),a  son  of  Eupeithes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  (^  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Telemachus.  (Hom.  Od,  xxiL  48,  &c, 
iv.  630,  &C.,  xvi  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  tluew  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
{Od.  xviiL  42,  &c)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odysr 
sous.  (xxii.  8,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  CArr(rowj\  a  chief  among  the 
Molossians  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  femily 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus,  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
fevour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome,  ^tinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  b.  c.  168.  Polybius  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTrNOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
bom  at  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  he  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  beoune  the  object  of  his  extravagant  aflfectlon. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led. 
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or  from  ■  npentitioiii  belief  thit  b;  so  doing  hs 
■hould  ATCTt  some  olamily  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  CouiuB  hTonn  the  latter  Buppoaitian.  The 
grief  of  the  emperoi  knew  no  bound*.  He 
Co  peipetiute  the  memoiy  of  hta  Giraarite  by 
moDumeaU  of  ell  kiiida.  He  tebnill  the  city  of 
Ben  in  the  Theheia,  near  which  Antinoni  -wai 
drowned,  and  gSTe  it  the  naine  of  AntinoapaliB. 
Ha  enrolled  Antinoni  unoDgst  the  godi,  oiuKd 
templee  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Qieece 
(at  Mantineia),  and  itatnei  of  him  to  be  Ht 
■hnoil  eveiy  pert  of  the  woi^d.  Id  one  c 
nnctiiaiiefl  dedicated  to  him  oradeo  wore  dehTered 
in  hie  name.  Oamea  were  also  celebrated  i 
honour.  [Diet  r^ AnL I.  v.'AiTai6na,)  A  ilar  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  lodiac,  which  the  cour  ' 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  Gm  made 
appearance,  and  wai  the  unl  of  Antinotu,  rece 
hu  name,  which  it  still  bean.  A  large  number  of 
wori»  of  art  of  aU  kind)  were  executed  in  hii 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  Btlll  extant  They 
hare  been  diffiuely  deicribed  and  cloAufied  b^ 
Konnd  Leieiow  in  hii  treatdie  Ueber  dm  An- 
,  dot    Kuiutdgaimaiem    det 

The  death  of  Antinoni,  which  took 
place  pmtably  in  i.  d.  122,  lecmt  to  hare  formed 
an  eia  in  the  hiitary  of  ancjenl  art  (Dion  Cad. 
liii.  11;  Spaniu).  Hadnm.  U;  Paui.  riii.  !). 
g  i.)  [C  P.  M.] 

There  were  varioui  medali  struck  in  honour  of 
AnlinoDi  in  the  Oreek  citiei,  but  none  at  Reme  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  coloniei.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  wBi  itiuck  at  Bithyuium,  the  biitb- 
[Jace  of  Hadrian,  the  inicriptioa  ii  H  nATFI3 
ANTINOON  BEON,  that  ie.  "  Hi«  native  country 
(rBvereneei)  the  god  Antinoni."  The  insoripticMi 
on  the  reierae  ii  nearly  e&ced  on  the  medal  from 
le  drawing  wot  nwde :  it  wa*  originally 
UN  BI«TNlEaN.     On  it  Merauty  ii  re- 

Cented  with  a  bull  by  hii  lide,  which  probably 
reference  to  Api>.     (Eckhel,  tL  p.  52S,  Ac) 


ANTI'OCHIS  ('A«-loxfi).  1.  A  >i.ter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  XenteK  king  of 
Aimoiata,  a  city  between  the  Euphratei  and  the 
Tigria.  {Polyh.  viiL  2S.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochui  the  Great,  married 
to  AiioiathM,  king  of  Cappedocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daughters  and  a  nn  named  Milhridatea. 
(Died.  iiii.  Ed.  3;  Appian,  Sjr.  5.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Achneus,  married  to  Attalui, 
and  the  mother  of  AClalut  I.,  king  of  FiTgomui. 
(Strab.  liii.  p.  624.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  ("Awi^xoO-  There  arc  three 
mythical  penonagen  of  thii  name.  concemin){  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Died.  if.  37  i 
Pans.  L  fi.  §  2, 1. 10.  §  I ;  ApoUod.  ii.  i.  8  6,  Acj 
HjRin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.l 

_  ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrtox").  of  Amab  in  Cili- 
da,  a  wphist,  or  ai  he  himself  pretended  lo  be,  a 
Cynic  phitotopher.    He  Eouiiahed  about  a.  d.  2(H), 
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during  Iho  reign  of  Serenu  and  Canalli.  U« 
belonged  io  a  distinguiihed  &mily,  lome  memben 
of  which  were  afterwords  raised  la  the  conmtihip 
at  Rome.  He  took  no  pan  in  the  political  s&in  of 
hii  natiia  place,  but  with  hi>  targe  properly,  which 
waa  increaied  by  the  liberaUty  of  the  emperota,  he 
wai  enabled  to  lupport  and  relieve  hii  feltow- 
(ddieni  wheneier  it  was  needed.  He  uied  to 
spend  his  nighta  in  Ibe  temple  of  Aiclepiui,  partly 
on  account  Si  the  dreams  and  the  communicationi 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
convenation  of  other  penont  who  likewise  ipenl 
their  nighti  there  without  being  able  lo  sleep. 
During  die  war  of  CarsoUa  againBl  the  Parthiaus 
he  was  at  first  of  some  lerrice  to  the  Roman  army 
by  hti  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwanli  he  de- 
serted lo  the  Parthiani  together  with  Tiridatei. 

Antiochui  wai  one  of  the  most  distinguiihed 
rheloriciani  of  his  time.  He  wai  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danuK  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysius,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  lo  spdik  extempore,  and  hii  declamations 
and  orations  were  ditlingniihed  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  theic 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombaat 
if  other  rhetorioans.  But  he  idio  acquired  soma 
-epntation  ai  a  writer.  PhilosUatus  mentions  an 
usloricoi  woriE  of  hiB(foTop^)  which  ii  prutaed  for 
he  elegance  of  ill  ityle,  bnt  what  wai  the  ubject 
of  this  history  ii  unknown.  Phrynichus  (p.  32] 
refers  to  a  work  of  hii  called  'K-pfi-  (Philonr. 
Vil.  S^h.  il  1.  6.  g  1 1  Dion  Can.  IxxviL  19 ; 
Suidai,  ..  V. !  Eudoe.  p.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ("AwIdxhi),  of  Alixandria, 

wrote  a  work  on  the  Oreek  poet*  of  the  middle 

Allic  comedy.     {Athen,  xi,  p.  282.)      Fabriciae 

thinka  that  he  ii,  perhaps,  the  lame  man  aa  the 

mythographer  Antiochui,  who  wrote  a  work  on 

rthioil  traditions  oiranged  according  to  the  place* 

lere  they  wore  current.     (Ptolem.  Hephaert.  t. 

Phot.  Cod.  190.)     Some  writers  are  inclined  to 

iiider    the    mythographer    as  the   some  with 

Antiochu*  of  Aegae  or  Antiechus  of  Syracuse ;  but 

thing  cert^n  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (•Aw(oxot),an  AacAniiN,  wa> 

e  envoy  sent  by  bia  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 

c  367,  when  embaaaiea  went  tc  Suta  bom  most 

of  the  Orecian  atatei.     The  Arcadians,  probably 

throi^   the  mfluence  of  Pclopidas,  the  Theban 

embouador,  were   treated  as  of  less  importance 

than  the  Eleans— an  affront  which  Antioclius  ro- 

I  by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xeii. 

NtlL  vii.  1.  §  33,  &c)     Xenophon  saya,  Uiat  An- 

I  had  conquei'ed   in  the  pancratium ;    and 

nias  informs  ni  (vL  3,  §  *),  that  Anaochuo, 

the  pancratiait,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 

>nquered  in  this  conteit  once  in  the  Olympic 

'B,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  the 

Isthmian.     Hii  statue  was  mode  by  Nicodnmus. 


longing  to 

ANTI'OCHUS  ("Ai-rloxoO,  of  AeCAias,  the 
under,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  wns 
^e^d  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithndatcs, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
s  (b.  c  79)  1  bnt  he  had  a  school  at  Alcxan- 
Iso,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  Icema  to 
:nded  his  life.  (Plul.  Cfc.  c  4,  Lw«ll.  c.  «  j 
Cic.  Acad.  iL  19.)  Ho  was  a  philosopher  of  coiir 
aiderable  reputation  in  his  tune,  for  Stiabo  in  dc- 
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ftcrilnng  ABcadon,  mentions  his  birth  there  as  a 
marie  of  distinction  for  the  dty  (Stiab.  xir.  p.  759), 
and  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
Bod  respectfol  tenns  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic.  Aead,  iL  35,  Brut  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchus,  but 
his  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Ganieades,as  the  founder  of  the 
fimrth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adversary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic.  Aoad,  iv.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  works,  called  **  Canonica,**  is  quoted  by 
Sextns  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
treatise  on  logic.  (SexL  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not  in 
loc.) 

The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus,  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato'*s  successful  attempts  to  lead  his  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self with  thoae  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  {Aead.  iL  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  tnistworUiy  oigans  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  ex- 
aggerate by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Carneades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  &llibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  fiUlen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover- 
ing truth ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost     (Cic.  tui  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato^s  sdiool,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  folsehood;  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic 
Aead.  ii.  18>)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  liable  to  have  a  &Ise  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
{Id,  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  &t  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and  was  also  met  more  generedly  by  the  argument 
that  all  such  reasoning  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
any  assumption  at  alL  (Id,  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Stoics  in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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utter  fiillaciontness  brought  against  them  by  the 
Academics.    (Id,  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objects  of  pure  inteUectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  {r6  htumfrw 
and  ri  8o|flurr(ji') :  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus*  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  vrithout  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  Academics,  ho  held  in  the  main  doc- 
trines neariy  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
{Id,  42,  deFm,r.  25,  7Vm^  Qfiaesi.  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  {Aead.  iL  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
mclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  {id.  48),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi' 
losopher,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.    (Sext.  Empir.  L  235.)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTPOCHUS  fAvrfoxof),  an  Astronombr 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  *AiroTcXc<rftaTiK(i 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  BiU.  GrAv,  p.  151.)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrebiblus  of  Ptolemaeus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1559,  foL,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  {ad 
Iambi,  de  MysL  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (*AKr(oxoj),  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notinm  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades*  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Alcih.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem-' 
biy  allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  5.  §  11, 
&c;  Died.  xiii.  71;  Plut  Aldb.  35.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  {*Avrioxos),  king  of  Com- 
MAOBKB,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
hist  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
first  king  of  Commagene;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.II.  iii.  p.  343.) 
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Thia  king  ia  lint  meDtioned  abont  b.  c  69,  in  the 
campaign  af  Lucullna  sgumt  TignniH.  (Di™  Cub. 
Ft^.  «.t,  2,) 

AiWr  Pompcj  had  deposed  AntiocLui  Aiiati<nia, 
the  lait  king  of  Syria,  B.  c  66,  h«  niaiched  ^liiut 
Antiochui  o(  CommBgene,  with  wliom  he  ^ortlj 
afterwHrda  concluded  a  peace,  (b.  c  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  hia  dominiona  Selcuceia  and  the  conqoeata 
he  had  made  in  Meaopotamia.  (Appiin,  Milkr. 
106,  1 14.)  When  Cicero  waa  goTcmor  of  Cilida 
(b.  c.  fil),  he  leceiYod  fnim  AaliochQa  intelligence 
of  (he  moremcnla  of  the  PorthiaUB.  (Go.  ad  Pain. 
XT.  1, 3, 4.)  In  the  dvil  «ai  between  Coenc  and 
Pnmpej'  (b.c.  49),  Antiochoi  saaialed  th«  btler  i 
with  tiwtpi.  (Caeaar,  B.  C.m.S;  Appiu,  B.  C. 
iL  49.)  In  B.  c  38,  Ventidiat,  the  legale  of  M. ' 
Antonina,  after  couquerinf;  tha  Panhiani,  maiabed 
againal  Aniiochiu,  attracted  b;  tbe  great  lnaiDi» 
which  tills  king  poiKaaed ;  and  Aatoniua,  airiiing 
at  the  arnij-  jmt  sa  the  wu  waa  commencing,  took 
it  inte  hia  own  handa,  and  laid  aiege  to  SamoHO. 
He  waa,  howeTer,  unaUe  lo  take  the  place,  and 
waa  glad  to  retire  aAer  making  peace  with  An^o- 
chua.  (Dion  Caaa.  lUx.  20-22;  P[at.AiiL  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Aniiochua  married  Oiodea,  king  of 
Porthia.  (Dion  Caaa.  ilii.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochiu,  but  be 
muit  haie  died  before  B.  c  31,  at  his  ancceaaar 
Hithridalea  is  mentioDcd  aa  king  of  ConuuageDe  in 
that  yeai.  ( Plut.  Avt.  61.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  CAn-ioxoi),  king  of  CoM- 
MAdNB,  succeeded  Mithridstea  I.,  and  wsi  aum- 
moncd  lo  Romo  by  Auguatna  and  eiecntiid  in  B.  a 
29,  bccaiua  be  had  caused  the  aaiaaiination  irf  an 
snibasaadot,  whom  hia  brother  had  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  guve  the  kingdom  to  Milhridates  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  becauae  hia  hther  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.   (Dion  Caas.  liL  43,  lir.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.CAn-i«x«).kingofCoM- 
HtiisNa,  aeema  to  hare  aucceeded  Mithridatea  II. 
Wo  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  n.  17.  (Tnc  Jsii.  ii.  42.)  Upon  hia  death, 
CommBgene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac  Jn. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  as  tilt  a.  n.  38,  when  Antio- 
chua  Epiphanes  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTi'OCHDS  IV.  CArritxai),  king  of  Com- 
HAGENi,  Bumamed  EPIPHANES  ('ETifanli), 
waa  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochnt  III.,  and  re- 
ceived hii  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  t.  d. 
38,  with  a  t«rt  of  Cillcia  bordering  an  the  aea- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  alao  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  ot  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur- 
ing the  twenty  yeara  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Caaa.  lii.  S  ;  Suet  Col.  16.)  He 
lived  on  moat  intimate  terme  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  spoken  of  oa  the  in- 
atructora  of  the  empcnir  in  the  art  of  tyranny, 
(Dion  Caat.  lii.  24.)     Thia  friendship,  however. 


son,  alao  called  Aniiochus  Epi 
betrothed  to  Druaillo,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  Aol.  lii.  9.  g  I.)  In  A.  n.  53  Autiochua 
put  down  an  inauirection  of  some  barborDus  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  caUed  Clitae.  (Tac  Ann.  xiL  SG.)  In 
A.  D,  6i  he  received  orders  Irom  Nero  to  levy 
troopa  to  make  war  agunat  the  Parihiana,  and  in 
the  year  69  he  served  under  Corbulo  against  Tiri- 
datea,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologeaea.  (liii. 
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ibtained  in  the  year  6 1  part  of  ArmHiia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  eapouaed  the  aide  of  Veapauan, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  D.  70 ;  and 
he  ia  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac  H^iif.  ii,  61.)  In  theaameysarheaenC 
forces,  commanded  b;  his  aon  Antiochua,  lo  aasiat 
Titos  in  the  si^  of  Jeniaalem.  (Joseph.  BalL  JmL 
T.  11.  g  3  ;  Tac  HiiL  T.  1.)  Two  yeu*  aflt9~ 
wards,  A.  D.  72,  ho  waa  accused  by  Paelua,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conapiring  with  the  Parthiaos 
against  the  Rranani,  and  waa  in  conaequence  de- 
prived of  hia  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-fbor 
yeara  from  bis  first  appointment  bj  Caligula.  H« 
Grat  retired  to  Lecedaemon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  be  paiaed  the  remainder  of  hia  life  with  his 
tona  Antiochna  and  Callinicoa,  and  waa  treated 
with  great  respect.  (Joaeph.  B.  J.  vil  7.)  There 
are  several  coina  of  thia  iting  extant,  from  which 
we  leam,  that  the  naniA  of  his  wife  waa  lotape. 
In  the  one  annexed  be  is  called  BASIAETI  METM 
ANTIOXOX  On  the  nverac  a  acorpion  ia  repce- 
aented,  anrronnded  with  the  iblioge  of  the  Uorel, 
and  inacribed  KOHHArHNON.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
255,  &ci  comp.  Clinton,  i^. /f.  iii.  p.  343,  &c) 


ANTI'OCHUS  CAvTloxot),  an  EricUHHATic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
Antholog]-.   (li.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIERAX  CA"foX"  '"»«{). 
M>  called  from  hia  graapiug  and  ambitiona  cbaraclar, 
waa  the  younger  son  of  Antiochna  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  hia  bther  in  b.  c  2*e, 
AJitiochni  waged  wai  upon  his  brother  Seleucu* 

aelf  aa  an  indepcoident  kingdom.  Thia  war  lasted 
for  many  yeara,  but  Antiochns  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  eObtta  of  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Pergamui,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequentiy  ded  to  Egypt, 
where  he  wus  killed  by  rabben  in  a.  c.  337.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielai,  king  of  Bithjnia. 
(Justin.  ixviL  3,  3  ;  Polyaen.  iv,  1 7 ;  Plut.  jWor, 
p.  489,  a.;  Euwh.  Cinm.  jlrm.  pp.  346,  347: 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  311,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
npmented  on  the  reverie  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,iii.p.219.) 
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ANTrOCHtIS»  a  Jurist,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commiBsion  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
doeian  Codeu  He  was  prQtfkiiu  praetorio  and 
consoL  In  the  SSrd  Novell  of  Theodoriut  the 
Tounger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  penon 
deceased,  iUustriM  numoriae  AwtiodmB.  He  is  con- 
founded by  Jac  Oodefroi,  in  the  Prclegomena  of 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (c  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  bj  Maroellums  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochus,  the  eunuch,  who  was  praepo- 
mttu  9cmtti  oMcuU.  This  enor  was  pointed  out 
by  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrfoxof),  of  Laodkba,  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeoxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laartius.  (ix.  106,116.)  [L.S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  (*Ayr(oxot),  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
aiaiia.  (a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  oUier  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  woMienis  r^s 
iyias  ypa^Sy  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  fidth,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  130  chapters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543,  8va,  reprinted  in  the  BiUiolkeoa  Pairum^ 
Paris,  1579 ;  Colon.  1618 ;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  was  first  published  by  Pronto  Ducaeus, 
in  the  Audarii  BiU,  Pair,  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  Morell's  BUd,  Pair.  Paris,  1644.  A  considenir 
Ue  fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius*  BULL 
Graee.  z.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.  [Paccius  An- 
tiochus.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOME'TOR  (♦lAo/i.tfTs^) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
cian, or  druggist,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ;  he  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
&&,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insertp 
ed  by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  {De  Aniid.  iL 
14,  17,  voL  xiv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  anthor.  Others  sup- 
pose that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  zz. 
cap^  nit.)  or  Apolla  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Med.  iv. 
38.)  (See  Cagnati  Variae  ObeervaL  ii.  25»  p.  174, 
ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAyrtoxo*)-  1  •  A  physician, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
{De  Samt.  TWemto,  v.  5,  vol  vi  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  &C.,  he  vras  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
medicines,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
used  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot  Aetius  (tetrab. 
L  serm.  iiL  c.  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulus  Aegineta 
(viL  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perh^s  belong  to  this  physician,  but  he  is  pro- 
bably not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name  ^*  Antiochus  Philometor.** 

2.  The  name  of  two  phyodans,  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  bom  of  an  eques- 
trian family  in  Mauritania.  After  devoting 
some  years  to  the  study  of  Baaed  and  piofiine 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profies- 
sion,  not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  Mat  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  perseoition  against  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  o.  120,  where  he  is  aaid  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3b  The  other  was  bom  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  o.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refiised  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  firom  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
inunediately  [wofiessed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  acooidingly  snflfered  martyrdom  with  him, 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  oi  July.  {Afartyrolo- 
gium  Romtmum  ;  Baovius,  AbmeMbtor  Sanclontm 
Pn/emitme  Medioorum;  Acta  Scmdorumy  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Clementis,  Memologium  Graeoorum^ 
vol.  iii  p.  168 ;  Fabricins,  BibUatk.  Gtxteca,  voL 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAyrioxos),  bishop  of  Ptolb- 
iCAiH  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  A.  D.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  **  against  Avarice,** 
which  is  lost  (Gennad.  20 ;  Theodoret  Dial.  ii. ; 
Phot  Cod.  288;  AcL  ConcU.  Ephea.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  CaiaL  Codd.  Vmdobon.  pt  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  &] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAKruJxoO.  *»  Athenian 
SCULPTOR,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  ( Winc- 
kehnann's  Werke^  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrloxof),  the  fiither  of  Sx- 
LKUcus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
fiither  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philip^s 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Sblbvcioab. 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Ayrtoxot),  of  Syracusb,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionyaius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (AnL  Ronu  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  B.  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  un- 
dents on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i  73.) 
His  two  works  were :  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i.  c. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  11.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
trepL  p.  22),  and  Theodoret  (P.  115.)— 2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  ia  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278X  by  Dionysius  (tf.  cc., 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Bpcrrios ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Xwnjy  ;  Niebuhr,  Hia.  of  Rome^  L 
p.  14,  &c     The  fragments  of  Antiochus  arc  con- 
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tained  ia  C.  et  T.  Hiitler,  An^m.  mdor.  Grate. 

Parii,  18*1,  pp.  181—184.)  [L.  3.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  1.  CATkt").  king  of  Svru, 
inimroed  SOTF.B  (Zvnfp),  vu  the  •on  of  Saleucai 
Nicalor  and  a  Penian  lady,  Apamo.  The  mar- 
riage of  tiii  hther  vilh  Apama  wu  on«  of  thoae 
mairiagei  vhich  AleasdeT  celebrated  at  Stua  in 
B.  c  325,  when  be  gate  Penian  wife*  to  hj>  ge- 
neialb  Thia  woold  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochiu 
about  B.  c  324.  lis  «tu  preaeut  with  hU  &ther 
U  the  battle  of  Ipau)  in  B.  c  301,  which  Kcured 
for  SelnicDi  the  goienunent  of  Alia.  It  ii  related 
of  Antiochnx,  that  he  fell  lick  throogh  love  of 
Stratonice,  tbe  ^oung  wife  of  hi*  &ther,  and  the 
dsughlu  of  Demetiiui  Polioreetes,  and  that  when 
hi*  lather  linrnt  the  cboh  of  hii  illuna  thnmgh 
hia  phifaician  Eraaiitratua,  he  rengned  Smtonice 
to  huD,  and  gare  him  the  goTemment  of  Upper 
Alia  with  the  title  of  king.  On  the  iDnrder  of  hu 
fiuher  in  Muedonia  in  B.C.  280,  Antiocbua  ioc- 
eecded  to  the  whole  of  hii  dominiona,  and  proae- 
mlcd  hi*  claima  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  againit 
Ao^gonai  Oonataa,  but  eventually  allowed  tht 
lalter  to  retain  poatetuon  of  Macedonia  on  hii 
maiTTing  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Selencna  and 
Stratonice.  The  real  of  Antiochiu'  reign  wu  chielif 
occupied  in  wara  with  the  Oaula,  whs  had  invaded 
Aaia  Minor.  By  thehelpofhiaelsphiinla  he  gained 
a  Tictory  over  the  Oaula,  and  receiv«i  in  conaeqnenoe 
theauniameofSQtar(2»nifi).  Hewaa  afterward* 
defeated  by  Kumenea  near  Saidii,  and  woa  aub- 
Boqnently  killed  in  a  lecond  battle  with  the  Oaul) 
(b.  c  261),  after  a  reign  of  ninelesD  jeara.  By 
his  wife  Stntonice  Anoochai  had  three  children : 
Antiocbua  Theoa,  who  aucceeded  him  ;  Apama, 
married  to  Magaa ;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetriua  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  ^.  G9-65; 
Jnalin,  irii.  3;  PluL  Dtmelr.  38,  S9  ;  Strsb.  liii. 
p.  623;  PBni.L  7;  Julian,  Afinpc^.  p,  948,  a.b.i 
Lndau,  Zmib,  8 ;  Aelian, /f.  .:4 .  tI.  44  ;  PUn. 
//.  ff.  tiii.  42.)  Apollo  ii  npreaented  on  the  re- 
Teras  of  the  annexed  coin.   (EckheL  iii  p.  215,) 
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coodition  of  hi*  patting  away  hia  fomier  wife 
Laodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  Thi*  connexion  between  Syria  and 
li^t  u  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (li.  G), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  aouth  we  ate  to  nndei- 
itand  Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  yean  aftennrda 
Antiochiu  readied  Laodice,  but  ihe  could  net  for- 
give the  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  atill 
miitnutiog  Aaliochu*,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  at  Berenice  and  her  un.  Antiocbua  wai 
killed  in  B.  c  246,  after  a  reign  of  Gfleen  yeara. 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  cMIdr^  Seleucoa  Callini> 
cni,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochna  Hieioz,  a, 
„'iler,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridatei,  and 
another  daughter  mairied  to  Ariaralhea.  Phy- 
larchua  related  (Atheu.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochu* 
wai  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Syr.  65  ; 
Athen.  iL  p.  45 ;  Justin,  nvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  i  VaL  Max.  ii.  14. 1 1,  eilein.1  HberDnym.iici 
Au.c  II.)  On  the  reveraaof  the  coin  annexed, 
Herculea  ia  itpreiented  with  hii  club  in  hi*  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.218.) 


ANTIO'CIIUS  II.  ['Arrioxoi),  king  of  8ybu, 
lumaraed  THEOS  (Ml),  a  aumamc  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Miiesiant  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchua,  succeeded  hit  &lher  in 
B.  c  261.  Soon  after  hit  occetaion  ho  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Kpypt,  which  lasted  for  many  yenrt  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  thit  weokneu,  Araacea  waa  able  to  eitabliah 
the  Parthian  empire  in  a  c  250;  and  hit  example 
woa  shortly  afterwarda  followed  by  Theodotiu, 
the  governor  of  Baclria,  who  revolted  fnm  Antio- 
cbua and  mode  Boctrin  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  lou  of  thcae  pmvincei  induced  Anliochua  to 
auc  for  pence,  which  ^vaa  gmnted  (£.c.  25Q)  on 


ANTI'OCHUS  III.rAiTbxKiXkiagafSrRU, 
mamed  the  OaaAT  (M^tu),   waa  the  ton  of 
Seleucus  Callinicua,  and  anec«eded  to  the  ihrons  oa 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucoa  Cerannua,  n.  c 
223,  when  he  waa  only  in  hii  fifteenth  year.    Hi* 
lirtt  cousin  Achaeni,  who  might  easily  have  aainm- 
td  the  royal  power,  woa  of  great  om  to  Anliochn* 
"'  the  commencement  of  hit  reiga,  and  recovered 
the  Syrtoa  monanhy  all  the  provinces  in  Aaia 
nor,  which  Analua,  king  of  Pergamna,  had  ap- 
propriated to  himaelt     Bui  Antiochu*  wa*  not  so 

.Meiander,  two  brother*,  who  had  been  tfipointrd 
to  tbe  government  of  Media  andPeraia  reapectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  aimiei  tent  agninit  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  dawn  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochus  in  peraon,  who  alao 
added  to  hit  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropalene.  (a.  c  220.) 

On  hia  ntum  from  hia  eaaleni  provinoet,  Antio- 
chus commenced  war  agiunat  Pudemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egjrpt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  be  mmntaioed  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  fint  he  waa 
completely  tucceasfiiL  Ins-c.  218,  he  gained  poa- 
•esnon  of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
fbllowing  year  {b.  c2l7),  he  waa  defeated  in  agreat 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Qnao,  and  condnded 
in  eonaequence  a  peeec  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  he 
ceded  the  provincna  in  diapute.  He  wa*  the  moro 
make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  ai  be  wiah- 
agninat  Achaeui,  who 


had  re 


rd  in  Asia  Minor. 
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iftfi  lOBtainuig  a  liqe  of  two  y^on  in  SardiB. 
[ACBUUS,  p.  IS,  l] 

AntioohoB  seems  now  to  hare  fbnned  tba  dedgn 
oTRgUDing  the  eaitern  pronncH  of  Alia,  which 
iai  lerollcd  duiioK  tlis  Riga  of  Antiochai  11. 
He  accordinglf  marched  igaiiut  Amce*  III.,  king 
of  Paithis,  and  Ealfaydemu,  king  of  Bwrtiia,  and 
ouried  on  the  war  Cur  Kune  jeoia.  Althoogh 
Antiochna  met  upon  the  whole  with  gnat  nuxeia, 
he  bund  it  hopetea*  tf>  effist  the  labjiigatian  of  theie 
kingdoma,  and  KCoMingfy  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  he  recogniied  theit  independence. 
With  the  aaoatancs  of  Eutfajdemui  he  marehed 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Sjiian 
kinn  with  that  ceuntrj )  and  he  ohtained  from 
Sophagaaenna,  the  chief  d(  the  lDdiankiiig>,a  laige 
upplj  of  elephanta.  He  at  length  retained  to 
Syria  afker  an  abeence  of  uven  jean  (b.  c.  212 — 
205).  which  may  be  ngarded  u  the  raoM  flonriib- 
ing  period  of  hia  reign.  It  appean  that  the  title  of 
Qieat  waa  conferred  upon  bim  during  tlua  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiocbni  retiuned  to  Sym 
(b.  c  205),  Ptolemy  Phihniatar  died,  Isring  u 
hti  ntceoor  Ptolemy  £piphanei,  then  a  child  of 
fire  yean  old.  Anuling  himself  of  the  weakneaa 
of  the  Egyptian  goreniment,  Antiochiu  entered 
into  su  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  diiide  between  them  the  dominioDi  of  Ptolemy. 
Aa  Philip  became  engaged  toon  aftenrardi  in  a  war 
with  the  Ronana,  he  wai  unable  to  send  Forces 
against  Egypt ;  bat  Antiochnt  proMcnted  this  war 
Tigoronaly  in  Paleitine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  compleM  poneiaion  of  the«  pni- 
Tincei  by  hia  Yktory  OTer  the  Egyptian  geneial 
ScOfU,  near  Panou,  in  b.  c  198.  He  was  aaiiat- 
cd  in  this  war  by  the  Jewi,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  priiileget.  Fearing,  howcTer,  the 
power  of  the  Romant,  and  aniions  to  obtain  poa- 
(CMion  of  many  fatit  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowlei^  liii  lOTereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  yming  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Paleitine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  maichod  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
CTeiything  before  him,  and  then  cresied  OTer  into 
Europe,  and  took  posiesBion  of  the  Thncian 
Cbenoneae  (b.  c  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  hia 
own,  be«uue  Seleucos  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lyumaebna.  But  here  hit  progien  was  stopt  by 
tlie  Hamans.  At  the  conunenoeinent  of  his  war 
with  Egypti  the  goardiani  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
pbeed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romane  ; 
bat  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  woi  wiLh 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  AntiochuH 
in  hU  conqneits,  lest  he  should  march  tn  the 
asuatance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matlcra  were  changed.  The  Romans  had  con- 
quered Philip  in  B.  c  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  AntJochuL  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (b.  c  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thraciau  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  alw  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  front 
Ptolemy.  Antiochna  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
hia  court  in  the  tbllo  wing  year  (l  c  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
duimL  Ilaimibal  urged  him  to  iuTade  Italy  with- 
out Ins*  of  umo ;  but  Antiochns  raoWed  to  see 
first  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
lost  a  most  hYonrable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
It  wai  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  net  till  B.  c  192  that  AnUochui,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
OTer  into  Qieeca.  In  the  fallowingyear(&c  191) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Homan  consul 
Adlina  Glabrio  at  ThermopyUe,  and  oompelled  to 
retnm  to  Asia.  The  deleat  of  bis  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  him  to  ne  for  pace ;  but  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Ronune  offered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resotred  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  mmpaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Sdpio,  who  had  croeeed  Ofer  into  Alio,  but 
defiMled  at  the  tbot  of  Mount  Sipylua, 
He  again  sued  tor 


ir  Magnesia, 
ice,  which  was 


condition  of  his  ceding  all  hi 
Moont  Taum*.  paying  15,000  Eubnc  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  lefuge  at  his  court.  He  bad, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  dna 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  bis  son 
Antiocbus  (Epiphanes).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochns  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  m  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  weal&y  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killedhlminhisatlempL  (ac.  167.)  Thedefeat 
of  Antiochns  by  the  Romana,  and  his  death  in  ■ 
■■  fort  of  his  own  land,"  are  foretold  in  tbe  book  of 
Daniel  (o.  la,  19.)  Anliochus  was  killed  in  the 
52iid  yew  at  his  age  and  the  37lfa  of  his  reign. 
He  mairied  Loodice,  daughter  of  Milhridaies,  king 
of  Pontus,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1 .  Anliachus,  who  died  in  bis  Other's  life- 
time. (Liv.  uiv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridales, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  theii 
hther.  (Liv.  iniii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  PhUopator, 
who  succeeded  hit  hther.  5.  Antiochus  Ep>- 
phones,  who  succeeded  hit  brother  Seleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were.  1.  I^odice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopaua,  betrothed   to  Ptolemy   Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padoda.  1.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentianedt 
whom  her  &thBr  offered  in  mairiage  to  Kumenea. 
[Appian,  Syr.  5.)  Tbe  coini  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  ihoia  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1 12th 
and  lITlh  yenn  of  the  reign  of  the  Sclencidae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  and  28lh  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochui.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &c.;  Appian,  i^.; 
Liv.  libiiiii.— lUviL;  Justin,  lib.  nil. — xjcxiL[ 
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Jauph.  Ant.  liL  3.  J  S;  Diod.  Ere.  pp.  573 — 
67S,  ed.  Wett-i  Strab.  ivi.  p.  74*  j  Frtihlich 
A<«nla,f.39;  Eckbel,  iu.  p.  2-20,  &e.)  ApaUi 
11  repreaf  nted  an  the  rcTene  of  the  foregoing  coLD' 
ANTI'OCHUS  IV.CA"'oXoi).kingDfSvRI*. 
<umsm«l  EPIPHANBS  ('E'l^Kinli),  uid  od  coini 
ThcKii  (»t6i)  &!»,  wu  Ihfl  un  of  Antiochoi  III^ 
tnd  wai  giTGD  u  h  hoilBge  to  the  RonuDi  in  B. ' 
188.  He  wu  nieued  from  cnpliiilf  in  B.  c  17 
through  hii  brothei  Seleocu  Philopttor,  who  gai 
)ii>  o>ni  ion  Dematiia*  ia  hii  itead.  While 
Anliochoi  wu  at  Athens  on  hii  rctom  to  Sjria 
in  thi»  jear,  Selencui  wu  mordend  by  Ileljodo- 
rni,  nba  laiied  Dpoa  ibe  erowD.  Aotiocbut, 
hawaver,  with  the  uiiitance  of  Attalu)  eaijly 
eipelled  the  luuiper,  and  ucCDdod  the  thnmc  in 
the  mme  jtat.    (b.  c.  175.)     Demotriiu  RDiaiiied 

CleopKtis,  the  titter  of  Antioehut,  who  bad 
been  holroihed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanet,  wsi  now 
dead,  and  Antiocbiu  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
Tincea  of  Coele-Syria  and  Paleitine,  which  had 
bc^n  given  u  her  dowry.  Ai  the  RoBiani  were 
■t  Ihii  dme  engaged  in  a  wal  with  Peneui,  king 
ot  Macedonia,  Andochns  thought  it  a  laToiinble 
opportunity  to  proiecute  hii  claima,  and  accord* 
ingly  declared  war  igajnat  Egypt.  In  fbnr  cam- 
paigni  {b.  c  171—168),  ha  not  only  obtained 
pouetiiaD  of  tbe  coDutriei  to  wbicb  be  laid  eiaim, 
but  rIihoiI  completed  tha  conqaeet  of  Egypt,  and 
wu  preparing  to  lay  nega  to  Alaundria,  when  a 


prudent  to  obey,  but  he  •iQl  retained  pouewon  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Pale*tine.  The  cnieldB*  which 
Antiochut  perpetrated  againit  the  Jewi  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  tbe  booki  of  the  Macca- 
boci,  and  have  rendered  his  ruune  inCunnni.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  hU  return  from  bi>  second 
campaign  into  Kcypt  (h.  c  170),  and  again  at  the 
and  of  the  fonrtK  campaign  (a.  c  1GB),  and  en- 
dearonred  to  nnl  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
intiodnca  the  worship  of  the  Oreek  diTinitisi ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  liung  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Matlsthiai  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochu  was  unable  to  put  down, 
Tiytiu,  who  wu  sent  against  them  with  a  lain 
army,  was  deflated  ;  and  Antiochoi,  who  wu  in 
the  eastern  prorincel  at  the  time,  baatened  his  I«- 
tam  in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
bebllen  his  onns.     On  hit  return  he  attempted  to 

Elundcr  a  temple  in  Elymsii,  probablytbe  same  u 
is  bther  had  attacked,  bat  was  repulsed,  and 
ihonly  afterwards  died  at  Tahoe  in  Pertia,  in  a 
state  ot  mving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greek*  equally  atlribu ted  to  bis  sacritegious  crimes. 
Hia  tubjecti  gave  him  the  name  of  Kpimanes 
{■Ewifia«f»)  in  parody  of  Epiphanea  ("ETifiiMJi). 
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He  died  in  B.  c  164,  after  a  rngn  of  11  jrtn. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochns  Gupator,  who  snaxeded 
him,  and  a  daughter.  l«odice.  (Liv.  lib.  ilL — 
xlv, ;  Pdyb.  lib.  xxtL — xxri, ;  Jiutio,  xxiv.  3  ; 
Diod.  £k  pp.  £79,  583,  Ac,  ed.  We**.;  Appian, 
Syr.  IS,  66 ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  iL  ;  Joseph.  AA  xiL 
5;  HieronynLndZkiiLc.  II;  Eckhel.  iiL  p.222, 
&e.)  On  tba  reverse  of  tbe  foregoing  coin  Jupitei 
it  repreieated,  holding  a  amall  jignra  of  Victo^  in 
hi*  r;ght  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  CAjtIbxim),  king  of  Svma, 
iornamed  EUPATOR  (E«TdT.f>),  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  &lfaeT^  death,  and  rngned  nmnmally 
for  two  yean.  (a.  c  161—162.)  Lysiu  asnuned 
the  guardianship  of  tha  young  king,  though  An- 
tiocfaus  IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  offics. 
Lyuu.  accompanied  by  the  yonng  king,  conlinDed 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  la;d  liege  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  bat  bearing  that  Philip  wo*  marehing 
against  bim  from  Ponds,  he  concluded  a  peaoa 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  againit  Philip, 
whom  be  conquered  and  put  to  dca£.  The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themtelvei  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  emboaay  to  enfonx  the  tenni  of  the 
peace  which  hod  been  concludrd  wilfa  Antiochaa 

sequence  of  these  commends,  in  which  Octavini, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  wa«  tlajn.  About  lh« 
Mme  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  ton  of  Seleucoa 
Philopator,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  up  to  thia 
time  [see  AnriocHva  IV.J,  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  chum  to  the  throne.  Lysiu  and  the  yonng 
king  fell  into  hi*  hand*,  and  were  immtdiat^y  pat 
tode«hbyhiin,B,c.  162.  (Polyb.  iiri.  13,  19  ; 
Appian,  S^.  46,  66 ;  Joseph.  Amt.  xii.  10 ;  I  Jlfoo- 
oii4.ii,&c;  2  jMoattti.  niL,  ftt ;  Cie. /1W,  it  2.) 
Apollo  ia  Tepreaeuted  on  the  nvane  of  the  annexed 
tsinthoseof  Antiachut  I.  and  III.  Ilia  in- 
nn  Bl  Ibe  foot,  EinUTOPOl,  is  pnrtly  ml  off. 


ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  CA.TJoxM),ltingof  SvBiA, 
mamed  THE03  (Sfji),  and  on  coins  Epiphane* 
onyiu*  (y^n^ariii  Ai^rKToi),  wu  the  son  of 
leiandcr  Balas,  king  of  Syria  [see  p.  114,  b-l. 
and  remained  in  Arabta  after  bis  father's  death  in 
a.  c.  146.  Two  years  aHorwardi  [n.  c  144), 
while  he  »u  atill  a  youth,  he  iru  brought  fbrward 
u  a  daimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetriu 
Niiator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotos,  who  had  been 
one  of  hit  frlher't  chief  minitten.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  succesa;  Jonathan  and  ^non,  the 
leaders  of  tbe  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Ando- 
ehus  wu  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  greater 
part  nf  Syria.  But  Tryphon,  who  tad  all  atong 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself,  and 
had  brou^t  fbrward  Antiochui  oidy  for  thit  pur- 
pose, now  put  tbe  yonng  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  B.  c  142.  (I  Maetab.  li., 
Ac;  Joseph.  AaHii.  xiiL  6,  &£,;  Stnib.  xvi.  p. 
7S2  ;  Justin,  xiivL  I ;  Ut.  Bpi.  SB.)    The  n- 
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TRie  gr  ths  uineied  coin  repreaenti  ths  DiiMCDn 
lidiDg  on  hoTHback,  and  hiu  upon  it  the  year  0  P, 
that  ii,  the  170th  jeoi  o[  the  Seleacidae.  (EclduJ, 


ANTl'OCHUS  VII.  Cf^iex-s),  king  of  Si 
RIA,  MUDSDied  SIDF.TES  (iO^nii),  fmm  Side  i 
Pampiijilia,  where  h»  wu  broi^hl  np,  (and  m 
bma  ■  Sjriac  word  ligni^riug  a  honter,)  and  o 
anoB  Energelea  {Eitirrtmt),  «>*  the  younger  lo 
of  DemeCrini  Soter,  end  obt*ined  poueuion  of  tb 
throne  in  a.  c  137,  after  eonquering  Tryphon.  wi 
had  held  the  HTereigiity  iincs  the  murder  of 
Antiochufl  VT.  He  married  Cleopatm,  tho 
of  hia  elder  brother  Demetrioa  Nicator,  irho  ' 
priaoner  in  the  band  of  the  Patthiani.  He  a 
on  WBJ  against  the  Jewa,  and  took  Jenualem 
after  ahnoet  a  TCar'i  aiege,  in  B.  c  1 33.  He  then 
gnnled  them  ■  peace  on  faiooiable  temu,  and 
next  diiKted  hia  arm*  againit  the  Pmthiana.  At 
liiit  he  met  with  niixeu,  but  wu  oflerwarda  de- 
feated b;  the  Putbian  Ung,  and  lost  hii  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  yean.  (b.c.  128.) 
Ilia  ton  Seleucoe  wu  taken  piiaoner  in  the  nme 
lattle.  Antiochua,  like  many  of  hia  predecenoti, 
was  puBonately  devoted  to  the  pleatnrei  of  the 
tablt  He  had  three  aoni  and  two  daugbteia,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  lAodice. 
Hia  sou  were  Antiochua,  Seleocui,  and  Antiochua 
(Cyticenua),  the  last  of  whom  lubae^nenlly  ano 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  (Joieph.  AnI.  liii.  8;  1 
MaaalK  XT.,  &c  ;  Joatin,  xxivi.  1,  xxETiiL  10  ; 
Diod.  iniv.  £W.  li  Athen.  i.  p.439,  lii.  p.  540.) 


BT  huida.  (b.  c.  125.)    Atthiitime 
rt  of  Syria  wa«  in  the  pow«  of  the 


the  greater  part  of     , 

uanrper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.] ;  but 
Antiodini,  with  the  aisiitaiice  of  Ptolemy  PhyKon, 
the  king  of  ^(yp^  whou  daughter  he  married, 
conqneicd  Alennder  and  became  matter  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  then  became  jmloua  of 
him  and  plotted  againat  hii  lite ;  bat  her  aon  com- 
pelled hei  Id  drink  the  poiaon  the  had  prepared 
for  him.  (b.  c  120.)  Foe  the  neit  eight  year* 
Anliocbna  reigned  in  pe*» ;  bnt  at  the  end  of  that 
time  hia  half-brolher,  Antiockiu  Cyricenns,  the 
ion  of  Anliochni  Sidelea  and  their  ronunon  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  cniwn,  and  a  civil  war 
enaued.  (d,  c  1 12.1  The  remaining  hiitoij  of  the 
Selencidae  till  Syna  became  a  Roman  pnnince,  ia 
hardly  anything  el»  bat  a  eeriei  of  ciril  wai»  ho- 
''  '  ices  of  the  royal  fiimily.  In  the  fint 
mg^e  (b.  c  112),  Antiochus  Cyxi- 
maitel  of  almoit  the  whole  of  Syria, 
Bxt  j(ar(B.c.  ill),A.Grjpii»  re- 
gwied  a  conaideiable  [art  of  hia  dominioni ;  and 
t  waa  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  ihould  be 
ihared  between  them,  A.  Cyricenui  haying  Cocio- 
Sjria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Orypua  the  remainder 
of  the  province!.  Thia  anangement  laated,  though 
■■   -  -       -    between  the  two  kingi,  till  the 

Giypni,  who  wa>  aaiBa>inal«d 
by  HerMleon  in  a.  c.  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  ynra.  He  left  fire  una,  SeleDCua,  Philip, 
Antioehna  Epiphanea,  Demeliiui  Eucaerua,  and 
Antiochna  Dionymi.  (Jnatin,  mix.  l—S;  Ut. 
EpiUiO;  Appian,  ,%r.  89  ;  Joteph.  .4itlt^  liiL 
13;  Athcn.  liL  p.i40.)  Many  of  the  coma  of 
AntiochDi  Orypni  have  the  head  of  Antioclina  on 
one  tide,  and  that  of  hit  mother  Cleopatra  on  tllft 
other.  The  one  annexed  muit  have  been  atruek 
after  hia  mother'*  death.   (Eckbel,  iil  p.  238,  Ac) 


ANTIOCHUS  IX,  {'Aktiox")'  '■"B  "f  Si-m* 
,umamedCYZlCENUS(Kvfi.n)^Jt)fromCr«cu«, 
where  he  waa  brought  np,  and  on  coin!  Philopalor 
(*iAoinJTiMi),  reigned  orer  CoeWSyria  and  Phoe- 
nicia &om  B.  c.  Ill  to  36,  a.  is  stated  in  Ihc  pre- 
ceding  article.  On  the  death  of  hia  brother,  Anti- 
ochua VIHt  he  attempted  lo  obtain  poaeeBBion  of 


ANTl'OCHUS  VIII.  CArrlex«),  king  of  Sr- 
aiA,  funiamed  ORYPUS  (r^oirrft),  or  Hook- 
noaed,  from  7p^,  a  vnltuie,  and  on  coins  Epiphanea 
CEn^^i),  waa  the  Mcond  ton  of  Demetrioi 
Nicator  and  CleopBlra.  Hia  eldest  brother  Seleo- 
nu  was  put  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopetia, 
heaoie  he  wished  to  hare  the  power,  ani 
mereVf  the  title,  of  king ;  and  Antiochua  was 
his  brother'a  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  >tadjing,bjhiBmutherCleopatia,that  he  might 
bear  the  title  of  king,  while  Ob  red  aoiate' 
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the  whale  of  Spia ;  but  hie  clunu  were  miated  by 
SeleBciu.  the  eldett  Kn  of  AndochiuVI  II.,  by  Khom 
he  woB  killed  in  batUe,  B.  c  95.  He  leh  behind 
him  a  BOH,  Antiochiu  Eiuobei,  vho  iucxeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Juitio,  Appian,  Joseph,  (t  re. ;  ~' 
bel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  Tbe  nvem  of  (he  fon 
coin  i>  tbe  tniae  u  (hat  of  Antiocbiu  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  (■A^Tloxot),  king  of  Svria, 
ramuned  EUSEBES  (U>r^AlO.  and  on  coina 
Philopatoi  itiKarirri^)  bIm,  Ricceeded  lo  tbc 
tbnme  od  the  dealb  of  tui  teiiia  Antiochus  IX, 
B.  c  SH.  He  deibawd  Seleunu,  who  conqnend 
hii  &ther,  and  oompelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
wheie  be  peiiihed;  bat  he  then  had  to  coni 
with  the  next  two  bnlhen  of  Seleuctu,  Philip 
Antiochiu  Epipbanet,  the  latter  of  whoDi  siaiuned 
the  ^tle  of  king,  and  ii  known  a>  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  thii  mune.  In  a  battle  fongbt 
neni  the  Oionlei,  Anliocliu)  X.  defented  Philip 
and  Antiochoi  XI.,  and  the  latter  waa  dnwned  in 
the  riier.  The  aowo  wat  now  BHunied  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  pmecule  the  wht  auisled  by  bii 
brother,  Demetriui  Eucsenu.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  iheH  civil  broila,  ofieied  the  kingdom  to 
Tigmnra,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
poucwion  of  Syria  in  b.  E.  B3,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  wu  defeated  by  LucuUui  in  u.  c  69.  The 
time  of  tbe  death  of  Antiochiu  X.  i>  uncertain. 
He  appear*,  however,  to  have  bllea  in  battle 
against  the  Parthiani,  befbra  Tigranea  obtained 
poueuion  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Anitif,  xiii.  13.  3  4-) 
According  to  eome  accounU  he  BUrvived  the  reign 
of  Tigranea,  and  letumed  to  hi)  kingdom  after  the 
conqueat  of  the  lalter  by  Lucullna  (Euaeb.  p.  192; 
Juitin,  iL  2) ;  but  Iheae  aecounta  aacribe  lo  Anti- 
ochiu X.  what  belongs  tu  Ml  ion  ADliocbua  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  yoL  iii.  pp.  33G,  340.)  Jupiter 
ia  represented  on  the  reverse  of  Ihe  annexed  cihd 
ai  in  that  of  Antiochua  IV. 


ANTI'OCHUS  XI.CArrIoxoi),kirgofSvRLi, 
■nmamed  EPIPHANES  {'Y.n.firn,),  -ma  the  ton 
of  Antiochni  VIII.,  and  i>  spoken  of  under  An- 


ANTrOCIIUSXII.('A>Tlr>xoi),kingofSvRi 
siimiuned  DIONYSITS  (Aijnwoi),  aad  on  coi 
Philopator  Callinicua  (tiAmnfrvp  KoAAlnngi)  ali 
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th«  jonnaeal  aon  of  Anliochns  VIII.,  asaomed  the 
title  of  lung  after  his  brother  Demetriua  had  been 
taken  pritoner  by  the  ParthiBiii.  He  fell  in  bittlu 
■g^al  Aretaa,  kiug  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Aat.  im.  15.  g  1;  Eckhel,  iJL  p.  346,  Ac) 


named  ASIATICUS  fAffurim  ,.       _     

Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicua  (Ai^twrii  *A»- 
niT>4>  KoUinicoi),  waa  the  son  of  Antiochus  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egjrptian  priocen.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigranea  had  posses- 
eion  of  Syria,  and  paaied  throuj^h  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres.  (ac  73-71.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranea  in  a.  c.  611,  Luculliu 
allowed  Antiochus  Aaiaticui  to  take  poaaeaaion  of 
the  kingdom ;  hut  he  waa  deprived  of  it  in  B.  c  66 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  thia  year  the  Selemddaa  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Sfr.  49,  70 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  27, 28,  30  ; 
Juatin,  iL  2.)  Some  writer*  supposo,  that  .Antio- 
chua Atiaticus  afterward*  reigned  at  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  auffident  reasons  to  aa|>- 
port  thia  opinion.     [ANTioCUtra  J.,  king  of  Com- 


For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syiiaa 
kings  in  general,  aee  Friihlich,  .^iHate.^nH,  j-c; 
Vaillant,  Setatddanm  ImperiMnt,  ^c  ;  Niebahr, 
Klane  Siri/teHf  HiitoriacAer  Cauns  our  oErr 
amemitiAat  Ueien^nmgderCiromH  daEwttUni; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  Appendii,  c.  3. 

ANTION  ('Arrfw),  ■  son  of  Periphaa  and 
Astyageia,  and  hniband  of  Perimcla,  by  whom  he 
becBioe  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Diod.  ir.  69 ;  Schtd. 
ad  PM.  Fylh.  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OPE  CArTiim).  ].  A  dsughlcr  of 
NycteuaandPolyio(Apollod,  iii.5.  §6.  10.  §  1), 
or  of  tbe  river  god  Aaopu*  in  Boeotia.  (tUjn  li. 
360  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeut  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  [Am- 
PHioN.}  Dionyaua  threw  her  into  a  state  of  tnad- 
neaa  on  account  of  the  vengesni«  which  her  sons 
had  taken  on  Diiee.  In  Chii  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  through  Greece,  until  Phocua,  tbft 
aon  of  Sisyphus  cured  and  married  her.  Sha 
iniicd  with  PIidcui  in  one  common  tombL 
(Pau..ii.ir.§4.) 

2.  An  Amaxon,  a  aistei  of  Hippolvte,  who  mar- 
ried Theseus.  (PBUt.i.3.  §l,41.g7.}  Accord- 
Serviot  (odjlm.  iL  G6 1 ),  she  was  a  dinghter 
ppolyt«.  Diodonu  (iv.  1 6)  slates,  that  The- 
scua    received  her  aa  n  present  boa    Hemdaa, 
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Wheu  subsequently  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Amazons,  Antiope  fought  with  Theseus  against 
tliem,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  by  his  side. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  28 ;  Plut  Thet,  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fab,  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Ares,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him- 
self in  consequence  of  an  oracle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  mairied 
to  Enrytus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytius.  She  is  also 
adled  Antioche.  ( ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  86 ;  Hygin. 
Ftib.  14,  with  Muncker*s  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  by  wh(»n  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  HeUen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157; 
Diod.  ir.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Anie. )     [  Abol  us.] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Aen.  tL 
46,  though  Serrius  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silyer. 
(Plin.  xamii  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  QArrlwrfMi),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (OR«trt)cri/u»),  mentioned 
by  Artemidorus.  (Oneir.  iv.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  {'Ajnlirarpo§\  of  Acanthus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ap.  PhaL  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
id.  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {Av, 
1403.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (^Amitarrpoi)^  an  Astroloobr 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
lialogia,  in  which  he  endeayoured  to  explain  man's 
fiite,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  bom,  but  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceiyed.   (Vitruy.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATERfArr/iroTpo*),  bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  flourished  about  460  a.  d.  His  chief 
work  was  'Atni^pifffu,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  discouTKs.  (Fabric.  BiU,  Qmec  x.  pi  518 ; 
Cave,  HisL  IM.  sub  mm.  460.)  [P.  a] 

ANTIPATER  {*AyrlTarpot\  the  fitther  of 
Cassamobr,  was  an  officer  in  high  &yonr  with 
Philip  of  ^acedon  (Just  ix.  4),  who  after  his  yio* 
tory  at  Clhaeroneia,  b.  c,  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fidlen  in  the  battle.  (Just  L  c;  Polyb.  y.  10.) 
He  joined  Parmenion  in  the  ineffectual  adyice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  proyided  by  marriage  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  (Diod  xyii.  16) ;  and, 
on  the  king*s  departure,  b.  c.  334,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  zyii.  17;  AiT.Anab. 
i  p.  12,  a.)  In  B.  a  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  Thiacian  rebdlion  under  Menmon  (Diod.  xyiL 
62),  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Affis  IIL  to  a  successful  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  b.)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  eyent  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
of  Antipater — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
produced  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olympias,  and  periiaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himself.  (Curt  yi  1.  §  17,  Ac^  x.  10. 
f  14;  Plut  Apeg.  p.  604,  b.,  Alex.  pp.  688,  c., 
705,  £ ;  Perizon,  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  xiL  16 ;  Thirlw. 
Or.  Hist.  voL  yii  p.  89  ;  but  see  Plut  Phoc  p. 
749,  e. ;  AeL  F.  H,  l  25.)     Whether,   however, 
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firom  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guardiqg 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  B.C.  324,  while  Cratems,  under  whom 
the  discha^ed  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  iq>- 
pointed  to  the  regency  in  Biacedonia.  (Art.  viu 
p.  155 ;  Pseudo-Cut  x.  4.  §  9,  &c;  Just  xiL  12.) 
The  story  which  aschbes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  a  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot,  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  fidse  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xviL 
118;  Pans.  viii.  18 ;  Tac  Amm.  ii. 73;  Curt.  x.  10. 
§14,  Ac;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167 ;  ^\ut.  AUat.  ad  Jin.\ 
Liv.  viiL  8 ;  Diod.  xix.  11 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander's  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  he  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confodeiacy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviiL  3, 12, 18  ;  Pans.  L  25;  Just.  xiiL5; 
Plut  Phoe.  p.  752,  b.,  Demottk.  p.  858,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  oblioed  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  taeg^  and  the  death  of  that  genersl,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes), and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiii. 
5 ;  Plut  Eum.  pi  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cianon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  fint  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefo  of  his  par^.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Pint  Phoe.  pp.  753,  754,  Demottk. 
p.  858 ;  Pans.  viL  10 ;  Thiriw.  Cfr.  HitL  vol.  vil 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bockh,  PtiU.  Eton.  o/Atkens^  i  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phik  in  marriage  to  Oaterus,  with  whom, 
at  Uie  end  of  the  year  b.  a  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  subinitted.  (Diod.  xviiL  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachoT'  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipater*s  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  hnn  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii  23|  25,  29-33 ;  Plut  Eum.  pp.  585,  586 ; 
Just  xiiL  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Triparadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydk,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  firom  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  vrished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  comphiint  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
iiim  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii  39, 
40 ;  Plut  Eum,  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  b.c.  320,  that  Demades 
was  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob> 
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tain  tiie  imofal  of  the  gaxruon  from  Munychia, 
and  was  pat  to  death  for  his  tnacherous  corre»- 
pondence  with  Perdiocas.    Antipater  left  the  re> 
geiicy  to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exduaion  of  hii  own 
flon  CaBsander.  (Pint  Phoo.  p.  755,  Dem,  ad  fin,; 
Arr.  ajK  PhoL  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xriii.  48.)     [£.  £.] 
ANTIPATER  (AMrrlircerpos)^   second   son   of 
Cassandsr,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Soon  after  the 
death  of  Cassander  (b.  c  296),  his  eldest  son  Phi- 
lip aUo  died  of  consumption  (Pans.  iz.  7;  Plut 
Demetr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be* 
tween  Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  goyemment    Antipater,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  fitvoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.     The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  onoe  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.    Pyrrhus  atriyed  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachns,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater^s  fiither-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  foiged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Soter.     The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers ;  soon  after  which  Donetrius 
arrived.     Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.      On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Plutaroh,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater^s 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.    The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorns,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.   (Plut  Pyrr,  p. 
386,  Demetr,  pp.  905, 906 ;  Just.  zvi.  1, 2 ;  Diod. 
Sic  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTl'PATER,  L.  COELTUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historiaiu  (IMOr,u,\ 
12;  de  Legg,  1,  2;  BruL  c.  26.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (&  c.  123);  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelius  Sabinus,  the  Coelius  of  the  Digest 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Atmalet^  which  were  epitomised  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  Att,  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Annales,  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
Silenus  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Dio,  i.  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  OrigiRes  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (GelL  x.  24;  Macrob.  Saturn*  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianus, 
Hadrian,  c.  16) ;  by  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  7)  he 
is  designated  eerius  Romanae  kisioriae  auctor;  and 
he  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes, 
with  respectful  consideration^  dissents  firom  his 
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authority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Ciceio 
and  VaL  Maximus,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orelli  {OnamasL  Oc,)  refen 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavius  Ant 
Nauta  and  G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  sevoal  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
also  in  Krause*s  Vttae  et  Fragmenia  veL  Higtor, 
Jiotn,  p.  182,  &c  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANTl'PATER  QAprlTorpos)^  of  Cyrbnk,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  (  TugcuL  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.  S.] 
ANTl'PATER  CAvrlmrpos),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Dbubb.  *Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seiaed  his  principality.  [  Amyn- 
TA8,  No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero^s,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offisnded  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Stiab.  xii. 
p.  392 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii  73.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTl'PATER  fArrfTorpos),  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idumaea  had  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up» 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  per 
rentage  appear  to  be  fiilse.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  1.  §  3; 
Nicol.  Dfunasc.  op.  J<mph,  Lc;  African,  ap.  Euatb, 
HuL  EccL  i.  6,  7 ;   Phot  BiU.  n.  76,  238.)     In 
B.  c.  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  take  reiiige 
from  his  brotner  Aristobulus  II.  with  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  (AnL  xiv.  2,  BelL  Jud,  i.  6.  §  2.)     In 
B.  c.  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompey  in  Coele-Syria.  {AnL 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)     In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  was  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  xealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Romans.    His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  in  £ign>t  against  Arohektus  (b.  a  57 
and  56),  were  fiivourably  regarded  by  Scaums  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey;  his  active 
seal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (b.  a  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and, 
on  Caesar's  coming  into  Syria  (b.c.  47),  Hyrcanus 
was   confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  while 
Antipater  himself   was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiy.  5.  §§  1, 2,  6.  §§  2-4,  8, 
BeU,  Jud.  i.  8.  §§  1,  3, 7,  9.  §§  3-5.)    After  Caesar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Phamaces,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government,  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelus  and  Herod  to  be 
governors  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  9.  §§  1, 2,  BelL  Jud.  i.  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince vras  further  shewn  in  b.  c.  46,  when  he  di»> 
suaded  Herod  firam  his  purpose  of  attacking  Hyrca- 
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in  Jenualem  [Hbrodbs],  and  again  in  11.C.  48 
(the  year  after  Caeiar**  morder),  by  his  legnlationt 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  impoaed  on  Judaea  by 
CasaiaB  for  the  support  of  hit  troopa*  (Ant»  ziv.  9. 
§  5,  11.  §  2,  BeU.  Jmd,  L  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  refened. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichos, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cnp-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
{AnL  ziv.  11.  §§  2-4,  BelL  Jud,  i.  11.  §§  2-4.) 
For  his  fifmiily,  see  Joseph.  Ant  ziv.  7.  §  3.    [£.£.] 

ANTI'PATER  (^Ayrlmrpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  HxROD  the  Great  by  his  fiist  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
AnL  xiv.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
cralt,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(BeflL  Jud.  i  24.  §  1)  in  two  words — Kcucias  fwff- 
t/^ww.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Mariamue,  b.  c.  38,  banished  Antipater  from  comt 
{BelLJud.  i.  22.  §  1),  bnt  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne*s  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobnlns,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother's  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  fether,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf^  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend" 
ing  him  to  the  fevour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant,  xvi 
3,  BelL  Jud.  i.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  £urycles  (comp.  Pint  AnL  p.  947,  b.), 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
IL  c.  6.  (Jos.  AnL  xvi  4-11 ,  BelL  Jud,  i.  29-27) 
Having  thus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
saceesaor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  fether's  life  with  his  unde  Pheroras ; 
and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
sent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  fer  the  approba- 
tion of  Augustus,  Herod's  altered  wilL  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  U^t  Antipater*s  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  of 
Antipater*s  own  freedman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  against  him  tall  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arrsigned  by  Nioolans  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod's  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
same  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
AnL  xvii.  1-7,  BelL  Jnd.  I  28-33 ;  Euseb.  HuL 
Bed.  L  8.  §  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
^^  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quom  filium." 
(Macrob.  Saiitm.  iL  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  f  Arrdrorpos),  of  Hibrapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemus, 
and  a  pupil  oi  Adrianus,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
orations  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
art  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Sevens 
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made  him  his  private  secntoiT.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  ojnnion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consukr  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefect  of  Bithynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  be  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostmtus  says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  ii. 
24,  25.  §  4,  26.  §  3 ;  Gafen, /)*  Tftsridft  oc/Pmoo. 
ii  p.  458 ;  Eudoc  p.  57.)  [L.  &] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy- 
SICIAN8.  1.  The  author  of  a  work  flcpl  "Vvxnu 
**  On  the  Soul,**  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  aa  Homer  (//.  X.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Cramer,  Aneod.  Graeea  Parie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  yery  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  157),  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  be 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Metk,  Med, 
i  7,  vol.  X.  p.  52 ;  Inirod.  c.  4.  voL  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodid,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  a  c.; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  feet  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromadius  (ap.  GaL  Ds 
Compoe,  Afidieam.  tee,  Loeoe^  iiL  1,  ix.  2,  voL  xii. 
p.  630,  ToL  xiiL  p.  239),  Scribonius  Largus  (De  Com- 
poe,  Med.  c  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
(De  Morb.  Ckron.  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  **  Epistles'' 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (L  c) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  sjrmptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting  account  is  given  by  that  physician.  (Dt 
Lock  AffedL  iv.  1 1 ,  voL  viii.  p.  298.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'PATER  fAKr^Torpos),  of  Sidon,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (dt  OraL  iii  50), 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul B.  c.  102),  and  vrith  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia b.c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleaoer,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  uew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  knovm  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  b.  c.  10&- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic.  de  FaL  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
Anikol,  xiil  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  TI'P ATER  ( Arrf xorfw j),  of  T A  rsur,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  b.  c.  144  nearly. 
(Cic.  de  Divm.  Idyde  Of.  m.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleimthes,  and  Chrysippus,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Skoic 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remarkable  for  acutenessb  (De  Of.  iiu  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothinff  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  Nifficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Cameades,  in  public  di»* 
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putation,  that  he  confined  himself  to  writing ;  whence 
he  was  called  Ka\afio€6as,  (Plut  Mor,  p.  514,  d. ; 
Eoseb.  de  Prtup,  Erxmg,  xiv.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in  God  as  '^  a  Being  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,**  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib- 
ed  to  the  gods  ^  generation  and  corruption,**  which 
is  said  to  hare  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
(Plut.  cbiStota  A;/),  p.  192.)  Besides  this  treatise 
^  on  the  gods,**  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi- 
nation, a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolenoe  of  the  Deitj,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  c^  the  future, 
and  coUected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  da  Divin,  L  3,  20,  39, 54.)  He  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Fato^  16);  and  it  appears  from  Athe- 
naeus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  IIcpl  Acicri- 
Zamovias,  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices, just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves :  such  as  thej  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  ^0  Q^  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai,  vi.  1.  p.  184,  Fnigm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'PATER  (•AKrriroTf»j),of  Thbssalonica, 
the  author  of  sevenl  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  in£er  from  some  of  his  epi- 
grams, in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(B.  c.  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.^  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  tne  titles  of  several  epigrams, 
**  Antipater  Macedo.**  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  xiii.  pp.  848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('ArrdraTpor).  1.  Of  Tyrk,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contempoxaiy  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut  ChL 
Mm.  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyrb,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  Hist,  Gr,  p.  392,  ed. 
Westermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panaetius, 
and  Cicero  {de  Off.  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,  that  he  died  laidy  cU  Athens^  which  must 
mean  shorUy  before  b.  c.  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  (de  Offieiis\  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(viL  139,  140, 142, 148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  (ircpi  K6<rfiov),  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (^Aprtfdyts),  of  Aboos,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pericleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  b.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  B.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  (Pausan.  v.  17, 
X.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (^Arrupdvns),  of  Bbroa  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things.  CAtutto,  Scymnius  Chius,  657,  &c.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb. 
xxxiil  12),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  sto- 
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riea  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  aa 
history,  and  that  consequentiy  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  fitpyti* 
ftof  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  Bipyn^  who  however  confounds  our  An- 
tiphanes  with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot  Cod.  166.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (wtpH  treupuv),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  ( Athen. 
xiiL  p.  586 ;  Harpocrat  t.  w.  N^rtov,  'AvrUctfpa ; 
Suid.».r.  NjtKior.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Ayrupdimit),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  bom, 
according  to  Suidas  (t.  v.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  in  the  1 12th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  156,  c.)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antipluuies  mentions  ^  King  Seleucns,** 
and  Seleucus  was  not  king  till  01. 1 1 8. 2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis,  and  tiiat  the  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  belongs  to  the  latter  poet  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philoloffioal  Miaeumj  i.  p.  607 ;  Meinoke,^VB^. 
Com.  i  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  dates  are  given  us 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  330  B.  a,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  B.  c.  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful  His  £Either*s  name  was  Demophanes,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  since  he  had  a  son 
named  St^hanus,  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfiither.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Bhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last 
statement  deserves  littie  credit  (Meineke,  L  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers,  f  See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  p.  309.)  He  was  one  ot  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  evo:  lived,  fox  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  tities  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writeni 
for  the  grammarians  frequentiy  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  but  also 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes,  Antisthcnes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons,  otiiers  to  characters,  personal,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  see,  as  in  all  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  (Pkilol. 
Mue.  L  c),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (/^Wi^. 
Comio.  vol.  iii.).     He  gained  the  prise  SO  times. 

Another  Antiphanes,  of  Beige  in  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  bv  Stephanas  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  («.  V.  Btpyn);  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strabo  (p.  102)  and  Antonius  Diogenes  (ap. 
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PioL  Cod,  166,  p.  112,  Bekker),  as  the  author  of 
narvelloiis  stories  respectmg  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidas  mentions  *^  another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,**  who  is 
mentioned  bj  no  other  writer,  nnless  he  be  the 
Antiphanes  who  wrote  a  work  IIcp)  'EraipaSv. 
(Suidas,  ».  v,  Vdviov ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  586.) 

Antiphanes  Carysdos,  who  is  called  by  Endocia 
(p.  61}  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary with  Thespis.    (Suidiu,  c  v.)     [P.  S.] 

ANTITHANES  fArri^di^f),  an  Epioram- 
MATic  poet,  seyeral  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  lived  after  the 
time' of  Meleager  (i.e.  after  b.  a  100),  bat  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jacobs,  a<i^Ri^&raecxiiL  p.  850,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  f  Akti^kWOj  »  physician  of 
Beloa,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Morh,  CkroH,  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  Oalen  (De  Com- 
poc  MedioattL  tec,  Loeosy  t.  5,  toL  xii.  p.  877), 
and  most  ^erefore  have  Uved  some  time  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  centuiy  after  Christ  He  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Gement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag,  ii. 
1,  p.  140)  as  having  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
food.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIPHAS.    [Laocoon.] 

ANTI'PHATES  fArrK^-njy),  a  king  of  the 
Laesteygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  out 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Antiphates,  for  the  Laestrygones  were  more  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
vessel  (Hom.  OdL  x.  80—132.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  zv. 
242,  &c;  Virg.  Aen,  ix.  696.  [L,  S.] 

ANTIPHE'MUS  CAKri^^/wf),  the  Rhodian, 
founder  of  Gela,  b.  c.  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
posed of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
Entimus  the  Cretan  (Thuc  vi.  4,  and  SchoL  ad 
Pad.  01.  ii  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Lindus 
(Herod.  viL  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostephanus,  ap,  Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  t) 
belonged.  From  the  Etym.  Magn.  («.  v.  r4\aS 
and  Aristaenetus  in  Steph.  Byzantinus  («.  v.  TcAa) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Lacius,  the  founder  of  Phaselis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  vireatward ;  and  from  1^  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pansanias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Scanian  town  of  Omphace,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.  Miiller  (Dor.  i.  6. 
§§  5,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
Bockh,  Comm.  ad  Pind.  p.  115 ;  Clinton,  P.  H. 
B.  c.  690 ;  Hermann,  PoL  AnHq,  §  85 ;  GoUer, 
de  Orig.  Syraetu.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTITHILUS,  an  ARCBrrBcr,  built,  in  con- 
junction vrith  Pothaeus  and  Megades,  the  treasuiy 
ofthe  Carthaginiansat  01ympia.(PauB.  vL  19.  §  4.) 
His  age  and  country  are  unknown.  [P.  S.] 

ANTrPHILUS  (•Ajn-(<^tAoj),  an  Athenian 
general,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes  in  the  liunian  war,  b.  c.  323,  and  gained  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatus.     (Died,  xviii.  13 — 15; 
Plut.  Phodon,  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  CArrft^iXoj),  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  &vour  confeired 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  ishind  of  Rhodes.  (Ji»- 
ikci.  Or.  ix.  n.  178 ;  comp.  Tacit  AruuU.  xiL  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. ReLske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephakis  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poons  bearing  the  name  of 
Autiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  BjTzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  An£tL  Gr» 
xiii.  p.  851,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  EoTPT,  a  very  distinffuished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  we  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Lucian,  de  Co* 
Uann.  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  bom  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  Tha 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  b.  c.  Con- 
cerning his  fidse  accusation  against  Apelles  beforo 
Ptolemy,  see  Afxllbs. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Qnintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xiL  10.  §  6):  **  facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quas  ^tunwrias  vocant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  tlie 
**<^>aj^«Mr(ai"  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.^ 
Varro  (A  R.  iiL  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippus.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  i^fiyrupSp).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  b.c.  480.  (Plut. 
VU.  X.  OraL  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostiat.  ViL  SopL  i. 
15.  §  1 ;  Phot  6W.  p.  485 ;  Suid.  8.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viiL  68 ;  Plut  Nic  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
fiither  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
sell  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  &me  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias* 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazde  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetoricid  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con-> 
viction  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Autiphou  the  inventor  of 
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pnblic  oratory,  cr  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 

position.   (Philostr.  ViLSopk  i.  16.  §2;  Hermog. 

de  Form,  OraL  ii  p.  498 ;  comp.  QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 

Diod.  ap,  Clem,  Alex,  Strom^  i.  p.  365.)    Antiphon 

was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  prsctiail  eloquence 

by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 

in  which  he  taught  ihetoria      Thncydides,  the 

historian,  a  pupU  of  Antiphon,   speaks  of  his 

master  with   the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 

the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 

ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.    (SchoL  ad 

Tkue,  iv.  p.  312,  ed.  fiekker;  comp.  Dionys.  HaL 

de  Comp,  Verb.  10.)    At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 

occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 

who  delivered  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 

as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 

orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 

quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 

Peisander.  (Philostr.  I  c;   Plut  ViL  X,  OraL  p. 

833,  c)  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  omnions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.  This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assonbly ;  and  the  onlv  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  b.  c.  411 ,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  chaige  of  treachery.  (Thuc.  viiL  68 ; 
Lys.  cEraUmtk,  p.  427 ;  Cic  BnU,  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon^s  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  &ct,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  tiie  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet       Plutarch 
{I  c.)  and  Philostratus  (  VU.  Soph,  i  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.     The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  b.  c.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligaichicid  govemmeat  of  ^e  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Peiaander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plui  of  it  (Comp.  Philostr. 
;.r,;  Plut.  VU,  X.  Oral,  p.  832,  £)    On  the  over- 
tiirow  of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.     His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viiL 
68 ;  comp.  Cic.  BrtA.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  («.  o. 
crrcuruvTifs),  who  calls  it  hi/yoi  ircpt  fjitrcurrdo'tcts. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  **Antiphon  the  traitor.** 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut/.c.) 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogenes  {de  Form,  OraL  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.  Othen  say,  that 
his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  gracefid,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  about  |  Spaan  (Ruhnkcn),  Dissertatio  kistorica  de  Anti- 
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them.  (Dionya.  de  Verb,  Comp,  10,  delaaeo^  20.) 
The  want  of  fi?eshness  and  gracefiilness  is  very 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  eqie- 
dally  in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon^s  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  kmguage  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  above, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud,  de  T/nuyd.  51,  D^tosllL 
8;  Phot  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caecilins,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-five  to  be  spurious.  (Plut  ViL  X, 
OraL  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot  L  c)      We  now  possess 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  viz.  No.  1.  Koni- 
yopla  <papfuiK€Utt  Kard  Tfjs  finrfwias ;  No.  14.  n^ 
ran  *HfHidov  ^vov^  and  No.  15.  Ilcf)!  rav  xop^vroS, 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
far  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  aro  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  fi>ur  orations,  two  accusa- 
tions and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject     The 
subject  of  the  fint  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  per- 
petrator of  which  is  yet  unknown;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder ;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The  clear- 
ness which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  fix>m  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  £act  all  those 
which  are  extant,  have  fat  dieir  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  ?ii&yoi  ^utoL  (Her- 
mog.  de  Form,  OraL  p.  496,  &c. ;   Ammon.  s.  v. 
ivOvfififta,)  The  ffenuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  aro  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.    As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — ^the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.     All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bekker,  Dobson,  and  others.    The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich, 
1838, 16mo.,  and  of  £.  M'atzner,  Berlin,  1838, 8vo. 
Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (t^x*^  A*?Topunf)  in  three 
books.  (Plut  VU,  X,  Oral,  p.  832,  d.;  Phot  Lc; 
Quintil  iii  1.  §  10.)     When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  fint  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  tiie  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophisto  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  lost. 
2.  Upoolfua  KoX  MKoyot,  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exereises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  s.  w,  a/io, 
aXBiioBat,  yjoxHpos ;  Phot.  Lex,  t .  o.  iAox9rtp6s,) 
The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  arc :  P.  van 
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fj&onis,  OraioreJttioo,  Ley  den,  1765, 4to.,Kpiiiited 
in  Rii]inken*8  Opuaeula,  and  in  Retake^  and  Dob- 
Bon*B  Greek  orators;  Taylor,  Led.  Lgnac  vii  p. 
268,  &C.,  ed.  Reiske ;  WeBtennann,  Geiekickie  der 
GriedL  BendiacmheU^  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plutarch  (  ViL  X,  Orai, 
pi  833),  PhiloBtratiu  (Fsf.  SopL  L  15.  §  3),  and 
others,  confoiind  wiUi  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phon,  who  was  pat  to  death  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracose,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysina, 
who  did  not  assmne  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
B.  c  406,  that  is,  five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
have  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
his  lifie.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons,  and  that  the 
latter  most  have  survived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
ezfoession  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
ruit^s  ccnnpositions.  (Pint,  Philostr.  IL  oc ;  Aris- 
tot.  RkaL  ii.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon*s  tragedies:  viz.  Meleager,  Andro- 
mache, Medeia,  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
Getck.  der  Dram,  DkhJtk.  der  Hellen,  I  p.  554,  &&) 

3.  Of  A^ens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet^ 
Suidaa,  who  says  that  he  was  sumamed  A070- 
fwyeifws,  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  hini'- 
self  with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artonidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Artemid.  Onexrocr,  ii.  14 ;  Cic  d/t  Dimn»  i.  20, 
51,  ii  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Socrates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Memorab.  i.  6.  §  1 ;  compere  Diog.  Laert  ii.  46  ; 
Senec  Controo,  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
from  the  tragic  poet  of  die  same  name,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful as  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon really  was.  (Ruhnken,  OputcuUs^  L  pp.  148, 
&c,  16d,  &c^  ed.  Friedemann.)  Not  a  line  of  his 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Phtto,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
*^  Paxmenides.'*  (Plut.  de  FraL  Amor.  p.  484,  I) 
The  fiither  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  cidled 
Antiphon.    (Plut  de  Getdo  Soerat) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. For  some  offence  his  name  was 
e&ced  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
upon be  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
he  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  b.  c.  342.  (Dem.  de  Coroiu  p.  271; 
Stechow,  de  Aetdiimg  OraL  VUa^  p.  73,  &c;  Ax»- 
CHUIKS,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
qoadrature  of  the  cirde,  and  the  genesis  of  things, 
are  mentioned  by  this  philosopher.  (Aiistot.  So' 
phuL  Elendu  L  10,  Phys,  L  2,  iL  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (vcpl  t&v  4p  dperp 
T/Mrrcv<rd(rr«y),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoaw. 
(Diog.  Laert  viii.  3 ;  Porphyr.  de  ViL  Pythag.  p.  9,) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHUS  ('Amri^f).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  IL  iv.  490 ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.)  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.   (Hodl  IL  ix.  101,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos,  Caaos,  Cos,  and 
other  islands.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  675,  Ac)  According 
to  Hyginus  {Fob,  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chakiope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Hom.  IL  iL  846,  Gd. 
ii  19,  zvii  68 ;  Apollod.  i  7.  §  3.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORrNOS,  were  the  archi- 
tects who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  vii  Prael  §  15.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  ChyrurHims),  an  Agrigbn- 
TiNB,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiii  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
sens  possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTl'STHENES  ('Arrorflfi^f),  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  &  c.  366  (Diod.  zv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas,  «.  o. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vi  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derfred  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  Uie  gods  was 
a  Phrygian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present  (Plat  Pkaed.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master^s  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Laert  vi  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  masr 
ter  (Plut.  Ijjfenrg.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Violariuin^  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosaiges,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  bom  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  followers 
were  caUed  Cynics,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-Uke  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nadotts  adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues, 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  con- 
temponuries,  as  on  Akibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrusy  on  Gorgias  in  his  ArehB- 
lout  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  his  Sottho, 
(Athen.  v.  p.  220,  b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  Theopompus  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  thoughts.  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
508,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  caUs  him  **■  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  quam  eraditus**  (acL  AU.  xii.  88),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  have  de- 
served any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  consider- 
able powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  upon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  £b11  among  icopdiccf  than  koKAk^s^  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  ^e  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  fiiSKtor 
plov  iceuvou,  KoL  ypu^Cov  kcumov  (i.  e.  Kol  yav). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.     In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positive  evil     He  is 
reported    to  have  held    pain  and   even  infiuny 
{dSo^ia)  to  be  blessings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  pleasure,  though  Ritter  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  ad\'anoed 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  dialogues.    According  to  Schieiermacher 
{Anmerkungen  zrnn  PkUA.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes ;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  {Eth, 
Nic  X.  I),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  (KOfuS^  (pavKov)  is  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.     It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  £rom  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  which  spring  ^k 
rijs  ^vxfis  (Xen.  Symp,  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.      (Dlog. 
Laert  vL  11.)    The  summum  bonum  he  pkoed  in 
a  life  acoordmg  to  virtue, —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  finom 
the  chance  of  error.    That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (ISwKparun)  Urx^s); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  ^at  the 
summum  bonum,  dpen),  is  attainable  by  teaching 
(htScucrdyy,  and  made  up  of  ipp6vfi<n5  and  Itrx^s. 
But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  cirele, 
for  when  asked  what  ^>p6yti<ra  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  in  pp6vii<ris,    (Plat 
Jtep.  vL  p.  505.)     The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  to  mucd 
diro/uadff7y,  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Fhfsicus  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic  de  Nat,  Dear,  i. 
13),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by 
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any  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 
being  on  earth.    (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  shew- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  be- 
longs to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wise 
man.     Of  his  logic  we  hear  tliat  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  «.  a.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.    (Arist  Met  viiL  3.)    Thus  he,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
separate  essence.    This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.     His  staff  and  wallet  and  meaa 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of 
his  coat.     The  same  quality  appears  in  his  con^ 
tempt  for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  izt- 
stitutions  generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him- 
self debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.    His  phi* 
losophy  was  evidently  tiiought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile.    His  school  is  classed  by  Ritter 
among  the  imperfect  Socraticists ;  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  firom  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.     Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.    The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings    have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann 
(Antisthenes,  FragmentOy  Turici,  1 842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Ritter 
(Gesci.  der  PkUosophie,  viL  4)  \vill  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.     We  may  add   to  them  Arrian, 
M^ndeL  iii.  22,  iv.  8,  1 1 ;  Ludan,  Optic  iii.  p. 
541 ;  Julian,  Orat,  vlL  [G.  E.  !>.  C] 

ANTI'STHENES  f  Ai^t<rfl^j^j),  a  disciple  of 
Heraclbitus,  wrote  a  commenta^  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  (at  rwv 
ifn\o<r6^>w  ButHoxcd),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (I  40,  iL  39, 98,  vi  77, 87, 
vii.  168,  &c),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (de  MifxtbU,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  {'AmurSiyfis),  of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  b.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affiiirs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Polybius.  (xvi.  14,  &c. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plutarch  {de  Fluv,  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Meleagris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxvL  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids;  but 
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whether  they  are  the  aame  person  as  the  Rhodian, 
or  two  distinct  writers,  or  the  Ephesion  Anti»> 
thenes  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (vi.  19), 
cannot  he  decided.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  (*Arrureitnis),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponnesian  war»  was  sent  ont  in 
B.  c.  412,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
of  Aua  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
chus,  in  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thuc.  yiii.  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  &  c. 
399,  when,  with  two  otiier  commissionera,  he  was 
sent  ont  to  inspect  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Asia,  and 
announce  to  DercvUidas  that  his  command  was  to 
be  prolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  Helien.  iii.  2. 
§  6.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.   (Afem.jJLi.%1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 
B.  c.  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Oiaochus. 
(Plut  Tib.  Gnuxk.  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antwtius,  No.  6] 
and  Calpumia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
in  B.  a  86,  who  contracted  the  connesdon  that  he 
migfat  obtain  a  &Tourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  B.  &  82  by  Sulla'*s  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  step>danghter  Aemilia.     (Plut  Pomp,  4, 9.) 

ANTl'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
OMmlly  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  vL  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  an  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.  Tlie  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labbo^  Rbginus,  and  Varus :  those  who  had 
no  surname  are  given  under  Antistius.  No  per- 
sona of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 
ANTI'STIUS.  1.  Six.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  422.  (Liv.  ir.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antistius,  consukr  tribune,  b.  c.  379. 
(Liv.  vi  80.) 

3.  M.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  about 
B.  a  320.   (liv.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Flaariinius,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.   (Liv.  xxk  63.) 

5.  Sbx.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  266  into 
Ganl  to  watch  the  movemenu  of  Haadmbal.  (Liv. 
xxriL  36.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c.  88, 
opposed  in  his  tribuneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
waa  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
sion brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
him,  though  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cicero  spnks  fiivourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
b.  c.  82.  His  wife  CaJpumia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic.  BruL  63,  90, 
pro  Rose.  Amer,  32 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  26 ;  Appian, 
B,  C  L  88 ;  Liv.  EfiL  86 ;  Plot  Pmnp,  9 ;  Dru- 
mann,  GtaA.  Ronu,  L  p.  55.) 

7.  T.  Antistius,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
50.  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  AntisUus  had  received  no  suc- 
cessor; and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
much  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
lie  took  no  port  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of  | 
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Pharsalia  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Caesar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corcyra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considexable  pro- 
perty.   (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTrSTIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  B.  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
{Jul,  Can,  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  ail 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal, namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIS'TIUS  CArr/^rrioy),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs,  od 
AnikoL  Gr,  xiiL  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosianus.] 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Toluronias,  the  king  of 
the  Veientes,  in  &  &  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  all  four  wera  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  ac  PkiL  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  {H,  N. 
xxxiv.  6.  B.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius,  which 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  AntiuSb  (Comp. 
Dxakenborch,  ad  Un,  /.«,) 

ANTCyNIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
oratoi,  Cos.  &  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pimtes  over  whom  her 
fether  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  laijge  sum.  (Plut  Pomp,  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
&  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  ( VaL  Max.  iv.  2..  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  hitter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic  PhU.  il  38 ;  Plut  AnL  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M..  AnUmius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia,  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53  ;  Appian,  B,  C,  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  88  ;  Dru- 
mann,  Gemh,  Romty  L  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
toniua  by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  B.  &  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitius,  was  the  lather  of  the  em- 
peror NeiOk  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  {Ami,  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (Net,  5)  and  Plutarch  {AnL  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  <^  M.  An- 
tonius by  Oetavia,  bom  about  &c.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
fiither  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2.  Livia  or  Livilla ; 
and  3^  the  emperor  CUudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  greats 
est  honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(H,  N,  XXXV.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  probably  built  at  the  command  of 
daudina.     Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
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id  chutit;.  Her  portrsit  on  the  nineied 
coin  ripporla  the  account!  which  in  given  of  her. 
beaatf.  {PlaLAnLal;  Dion  Cau.  Iviii  1 1,  lii.  3, 
li.  S ;  Suet.  CU.  i.  15,  23 ;  Tic  Jnit.  iJL  3,  18, 
xUSi  VilMu.iT.3.§3i  Eckhel,TLp.l78,&c) 


7.  The  d«nght«r  of  the  emperor  Claudin*  by 
Petina,  wu  maiiied  b;  her  bther  lint  to  Pompeiui 
Mupnu,  and  aftet-iFBrda  to  Fanslua  Sulla.  Nen 
wiihed  to  marrr  her  after  the  death  of  hii  trifc 
Poppaea,  a.  d.  66  ;  and  on  hei  refuting  hii  propoial, 
be  otuaed  faei  to  be  pat  to  deadi  on  a  charge  of 
tnaion.  AccordiiigtoKinieBccannt«,thawaa  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Pita.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  Ntr. 
35 ;  Tac  Jkil  liL  2,  liii.  S3,  tt.  £3 ;  Dion  Cam. 
Its.) 

ANTCTNIA  GENS,  patticka  and  plebeian. 
The  patridan  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mibbnda]  ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  >UT- 
name  lutder  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antouiua,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  ia  called  Balbui  upon  coinL  (Eckhel, 
1.  p.  HO.)  The  plebeiu  Antonii  am  giTen  under 
Antonius.  Anloniui,  the  triumTir,  pretended 
that  hii  gcn>  was  descended  from  Acton,  a  mq  of 
Herciilei.  (PluL  A<it.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  liont  to  hii  chariot  to  commemo- 
nite  hii  descent  tem  tbia  hero  (Ptin.  H.  N.  tUL 
16.  a.  31 ;  comp.  Cie.  ad  Alt.  i.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  n  lion  for  the  aaine  reason.  (EcUiel, 
ri.  pp.  3a,  44.) 

ANTO'MNUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 


Antoninus.  Pliny  hetipa  the  most  eitravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  hit  skill  in  composing  Ureek  epigrams  and 
iambics.     [Plin.  ^nd.  ir.  3,  18,  t.  10,) 

2.  A  new-Platoniet,  who  lired  earl;  in  the 
foarth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Enitathins 
nnd  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopua,  near 
Aleitandria  in  Egypt,  lie  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  taught  hli  initructions,  but  he  nenr 
expressed  any  opmioD  upon  djrine  things,  which 
he  conridered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  Co  the 
heathen  religion  \  but  he  had  acntenesa  enough  to 
■ee  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  afier  hit  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
godt  would  be  changed  into  tombt.  His  moral 
conduct  is  described  as  truly  eiemplary.  (Ennapius, 
Va.  Atflaii,  p.  6B,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTONl'NUS.  The  work  which  bean  the 
title  of  An'tomm  Itinbrabiuh  is  usuaUy  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Anrelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  MTerally  to  Julius 


ANTONINUa 
Caesar,  ADtonins  Angnsnu,  Antoniui  Angsstalii, 
and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  it  a  >ery  calnsUe 
itineiBiy  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  vhich 
both  the  principal  and  the  crota-niadi  are  deactihsd 
by  a  lilt  of  all  the  places  and  ttationi  npon  then, 
die  distances  from  place  lo  place  being  giieu  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  infbiraed  by  Aethicni,  a  Greek  geogn- 
pher  whose  ConKographia  was  translated  bi  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (b.  c  **),  a  general  anney  of 
tile  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Castor  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons,  who  seierally  campleted  their  laboun  in 
30, 24,  and  19,  B.C.,  and  that  Ai^nstu  sanctioned 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  pnbs- 
hle  inference  itom  this  statement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  resnltt  of  the  survey  menuonsd  by 
Aethicus.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  of  the  lline- 
Oogmogmphia   of  Aethicu/  being 


e  MS.  h 


Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  surrey  into  the  form  in  which  we  haie  it 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Angustut,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  eilent.  a-oi 
that  at  which  we  should  eipect  such  a  work  to  b; 
undertaken ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar. The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  leenii 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  be^n  itj  to  M. 
Antoniut,  who,fi^nn  his  position  in  the  stale,  niuet 
hare  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosecution ; 
and  lo  Augustus,  tmder  whom  it  was  comi^lrd. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
impoTlant  additions  and  revision  under  one  oc  boili 
of  the  Antonines,  who,  in  their  labours  lo  consoli- 
date the  empire,  would  not  neglect  sneh  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it,  moreover,  piove  that  it 
WBi  altered  to  suit  the  existing  atsle  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  285-3UJ), 
a^r  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alleratian, 
for  the  passages  in  vhich  the  name  "  Conttantino- 
polis"  occurs  are  ptobably  ipurions.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  cii- 
dence  that  the  work  was  an  officii]  one.  In  seve- 
ral passages  the  nnmbera  are  doubtful.  The  names 
ara  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  ih* 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris. 
{1512.)  The  best  edition  it  that  of  Wesseling;, 
Amtt.  1735,  4to.  (The  Pre&ce  to  Weitcling't 
edition  of  the  Itioetaryi  The  Article  'Antoninus, 
the  Itinerary  ot;' in  the  PflH^t>Aji«dM.)  [P.S,] 
ANTONl'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS.    [M.  Au- 

SRLIUH.) 

ANTONl'NUS  PIUS.  Tha  name  of  thii 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  hii  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Tttw  Aanliui  fWtwi  fioioitH  Arriia  AtOo- 
ninia — a  •eriei  of  appeUations  derived  from  bis 
patemd  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  he 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  femily  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  Nemauans  (Nismes)  in  Trans- 
alpine  Oaul,  and  the  moat  important  members  ol 
the  sto^  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table ; 


TitoB  Amn*  AntoDinns,  ^ 
Consul  A.  n.S9  and  96. 

AnikFadilU. 


Boionia  Piwlla. 
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Titos  Anreliii  FoIvob,  afterwards  T.  Auita  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus, 

Married  Annia  Galena  Faustiiia. 

\ 

M.  Galerins  Antonmns.  —  M.  Aoreliiis  FuIyob  —  Aarelia  FadiDa.  —  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 

Antoninas.  emperor  M.  Aurklius. 


Antoninns  himself  was  bom  noir  Lanuviim  on  the 
Idth  of  September,  a.  d.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian;  was  broogfat  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the 
Aorelian  way,  abont  twelre  miles  from  Rene; 
passed  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  two  gnindfi^ers,  and  from  a  very  early  age 
gave  promise  of  his  future  wortL  After  having 
filled  the  oflSces  of  quaestor  and  prMtor  with  great 
distinction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  oonsulship  in 
120,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consuhus  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  fiune  all  f(«mer  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grandfitther  Arrius,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  prince^  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25th  of 
Febnuiry  138,  in  ike  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  fether  as 
colleague  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
um,  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Annius  Vems,  the  son  of  his  wife^s  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionias  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae- 
sar, who  had  been  previoni^y  adopted  by  Hadrian 
bet  was  now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
afkerwards  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Vans. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
bat  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  eoachided,  and  Antoninas  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Sevwal  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  fiunily  of  her  nephew, 
M.  AuRSLiDSw  By  her  he  had  two  dai^ters, 
Aarelia  FadiDa  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Aurelius  Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Gal^us 
Antoninus.  Anrelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  lather  was  setting  out 
for  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
cousin  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  nude  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrut  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
rare  Qieek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOG. 
ANTHNEINDC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTHNEINOT 
noc.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  eEA  ^ATCTEINA, 
which  prove  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
hasbond^s  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
while  Galerins  is  styled  **son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus,*^ he  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
liom  or  been  alive  after  his  fiuher^s  elevation. 
From  this  circnmstaace,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  history  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(Izix.  21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  mole  issue  when 


adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch;  and  hence  the 
magnanimitv  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfiue  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  daiou  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mor- 
«ns,  is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  yesnod  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspensiou  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  worid  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfiwtly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noUe  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  fovours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death ;  one 
man  oidy  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  aocomplioe^ 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  hugely 
in  the  blessings  digued  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue vrere  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  fiill 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  c<nnpensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
piedecessor  was  stradily  foUowed  out  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions frvHU  within  and  all  agressions  firom  without 
w^re  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Dadans,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  i^eedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
l^;ate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  bv  a  rampart  of  tur^  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protectp 
ed  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  me- 
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dali,  belTecD  the  ;nn  Ul)-146,  snd  on  thii  «x» 

■ion  AntoDinlu  teceived  r<ir  a  second  time  tbe  title 

oF  iiDpeiBtiir — a  dininction  which  he  did  not  again 

accept,  uid  he  never  ddgned  to  celebnte  a  tiiamplL 

(£ckbel,voLtiLp.l4.J 

Eien  the  natioDi  which  wen  not  nibject  ti 
Rome  paid  tbe  utinotC  reipect  to  the  power  of 
Antonjnu*.  The  Parthisna,  yielding  to  hi)  re- 
monitrancea,  abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia, 
The    Scythiani    lubraitUfd    diipntei  with    thi' 


tohiisj 


if  the 


Upper  Danube  received  a  king  &om  hii  handi 
great  chief  of  the  clans  of  CaucaiDB  repaired  to 
Rome  to  lender  hii  homage  in  person,  and  embea- 
eiei  flocked  in  Inm  Hynania  and  Baetria,  from 
the  bauki  of  the  Indni  and  of  tbe  Gauge*,  to  leek 
tbe  alliance  of  (he  emperor. 

la  his  rcigQ  rarioui  imprDrementi  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  bjr  tbe  advice  of  the  moit  emi- 
nent jnriBtt  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  die  popula- 
tion wa»  protected  by  lalutary  regulationi  with 
n^ard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  Ikenaed  medical 
pmcLitionen  in  tbe  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
1'he  interests  of  education  and  liletaUire  wcie 
promoted  by  honoun  and  penuoui  bellowed 
the  most  distioguiehed  pn^eeaors  o£  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  thronghout  the  world.  Commcrciiil 
inlorconrBe  waa  fiicilitated  by  the  cons 
repair  of  bridges,  barboun,  and  Kgbthi 
architecture  and  the  Ane  arts  weie  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  nnmerons  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faualioa  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  ff udriun  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  mnny 
anliqunrians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  aiagnilicenl 
amphitheatre  al  Nismes,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
dnct  now  termed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  raonumenti  of  the  interest 
fell  by  the  deacendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  bis  &then.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  bis 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  iiTB- 
gularitjet,  which  must  to  a  certala  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  bee  memory  with  honours.  Among 
tbe  most  nmarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  alter  the  plan  of  a  aimihir  in- 
atitnlion  by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  munten- 
unce  of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  adrantnges  of  the  cbarity  being  termed 
putUat    alimenlariat   Faialiiaamit,       By  fervent 

fiely  and  scrupulous  obserrancs  of  aaired  ritea, 
c  gained  the  repntation  of  being  aaacond  Nnma; 
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have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  countiy  life,  and  accordingly  wc  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
counliy.  In  pcnon  be  was  of  commanding  aqwct 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  bis  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

Ilia  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  lie  wns  sntceeded 
by  M.  Aureliua. 

Some  donbts  existed  amongst  tbe  ancients  tbeni' 
•elves  with  regnrd  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Pim, 
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and  several  different  eiphuiationi,  many  of  (hem 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito- 
linua.  The  most  probable  account  of  tAa  matter  it 
this.  Upon  tbe  death  of  Hadrian,  tbe  senate,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honours 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  finego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  hit  earnest  en- 
treaties. Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  bnrel  of 
indignation  hod  passed  away,  somewhat  ahumed 
by  ieir  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  mare  gradous  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  be  bad  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
tbe  name  of  Piui,  or  Sie  dalifally  affrOiiaatt. 
This  view  of  tbe  question  receives  support  from 
medals,  unce  the  epithet  appeals  for  tbe  first  time 
npon  diose  which  were  strndi  immediately  after 
tbe  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.  Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  conferred  in  conseqnence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  bis  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
Ltrodnced  either  when  he  iiist  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  bad  been  sealed  for  tome  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
acceaaon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  luch  broor 
in  the  eyes  of  his  suocesaort,  that  it  was  almost 
univenally  adopted,  and  it  nsnalty  fbind  nniled 
with  the  appellation  of  Angaita. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  llie  life 
of  Anlonims  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Cuitolinua, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  it  from  beginning  to  end  an  iminte> 
rupted  panegyric.  But  the  few  bets  which  wc 
can  collect  £rain  medals,  fnim  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Dion  Casuns,  and  from  incidental  notices  iii 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  at  fiir  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus;  and  theraf™  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  hit  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  u- 
npaislleled  eieeUeuce.  (W.  B.] 


ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  ("AmmWr 
AiEfp^i),  a  Greek  grammarian,  conceding  whose 
lift  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 


lived  in 


.  of  tbe . 


t.  i>.  147.  We  , 
mtitled  ^rrsiitop^^var  wforjwy^^  and  consisting 
if  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  melnmorphoaea. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  talet,  he  alwaji  roen- 
tiont  the  sources  trom  which  he  took  bis  aceoiuits. 
Since  most  of  tbe  worits  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  tin  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  bat  in  legald  to  compmi- 
ud  style  it  is  of  no  valua.     There  ara  bnt 
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rery  few  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  ones 
are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Pam.  The 
first  edition  firom  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with  a  Latin 
translation,  is  by  Xylander,  Basel,  1568,  8to. 
There  is  a  good  edition  bj  Verheyk  (Liigd.  Bat 
1774,  8to.)  with  notes  by  Mancker,  Hemsterhnis, 
&c  The  best  is  by  Koch  (Leipx.  1832«  8vo.),  who 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of 
his  own.  (Mallmann,  (hmmeniaUo  de  oausia  et  auo- 
ior&us  namUionum  de  mutatis  formu^  Leipz.  1786, 
pi  89,&c.;  Bast,  Epi$tola eriUca  ad  Boigaonade  super 
Antonmo  Liberalit  Parihenio  et  Aristaen^^  Leipz. 
1809 ;  Koch's  Pre&ce  to  his  edition.)     [L.  S.] 

ANTCXNIDS,  plebeian.    See  Antonia  Gkns. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Eqoitum,  b.c.  3«'}4, 
in  the  Somnite  war.   (Liv.  viii.  17.) 

'2.  L.  Antonius,  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censore  in  b.  c.  307.    (VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  2.) 
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S.  Q.  Antonius,  whs  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilins  Regillus,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  190. 
(Li?,  xxxvii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  wai  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
milins Paulliis,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Utter,  b.  c.  168.   (Liv.  xIt.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  a  167, 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventins  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians.  (Liv.  zIt.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rins,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 
(Priscian,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  fiither  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi- 
cal table  of  his  descendants : 


7.  C.  Antonius. 

I 

8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99. 

I 


I 

9.  M.  Antonius  Creticus, 
Pr.  B.  c.  75.    Married 

1.  Numitoria. 

2.  Julia. 


I 

10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 

I 


11.  Antonia. 


I    . 

15.  Antonia. 


I 

16.  Antonia. 


I 

12.  M.  Antonius,  Illvir. 
Married 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Fulvia. 

4.  OctavisL 

5.  Cleopatra. 


13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  b.  c  44. 


14.  Li  Antonius,  Cos.  b.  c.  41. 


'  '        ,J  '         -I       -' 


J.  Cl« 


17.  Antonia.   18.  M.Anto-   19.  Julus    20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolemaeus 
nius.  Antonius.       Major.  Minor.  ander.        patra.    Philadelphns. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  was  bom  b.  c. 
143.  (Cic.  Brut,  43.)  He  was  quaestor  in  1 13, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
of  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(PluL  Pomp.  24  ;  Fast.  Triunq>1u)  He  was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A.  Albinns  [see  Albinus,  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Satuminus  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Duronius,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Marsic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
espoused  Sulla^s  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  tiiey  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
emmd  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

AnUmins  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speaken  in  Cioero^s  De 
Oratore^  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassns.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Jiatione  Dicendi, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  {de  OraL  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself^  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  b.  c.  113. 
(VaL  Max.  iiL  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  63  y 
Ascon.  ad  Cic  MUon,  c.  12 ;  Oros.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  b.  a  HI,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (Appul. 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  99. 
(Cic  de  Orai.  iL  11,  pro  RaJbir.perd,  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  B.  c.  99.  This 
was  Uie  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut, 
62,  deOf.'xLMy  pro  Flacco,  39,  de  Grot.  iL  28, 
47,  m  Vcrr,  v.  1 ;  Liv.  EpU.  70.)     5.  A  defence 
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of  hiiDtelf  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Daronnu. 
(Cic  de  Orut.  iL  68.)  6.  A  defence  of  Norbanua, 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destniction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  CimM  through  carelesa- 
ness.     rCic  ds  OraL  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(OieUi,  Onomuutieom  TtdUamm ;  Drumami,  Gf- 
chkkte  RamBy  toL  i.  p.  58,  Ac.;  Ellendt,  ProUg.  ad 
Cie.  BruL  ;  Meyer,  OraL  Rom.  Fragm,  ^  139, 
&.c;  Westennann,  Oeackickie  der  JRSimkekM  BerwU- 
tamihne,§§46— 48.) 

9.  M.  Antoni  C7B  M.  F.  C.  N.  Crkticus,  son  of  the 
preceding  and  fiither  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  &  c.  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  infl«- 
ence  of  P.  Cetheffua  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasU  of  the 
Meditenanean,  in  order  to  dear  the  sea  (^  piratea. 
But  Antonins  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mi»- 
used  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Byiantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  fiiiled ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  He  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
{Hist,  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  **  peidnndae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  cutis  nisi  instantibus.** 
He  was  married  twice ;  fint,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic  PkU^  iiL  6),  and  aflter- 
wards  to  Julia.  (Pint  Ani.  I  2;  de  Dh.  in 
CaecU.  17,  M  F^rr,  iL  3,  in.  91 ;  Pseudo-AscoD.M 
/)w.  p.  122,  m  Verr.  pp.  176,  206,  «d.  OrelH  ; 
VelL  Pat  iL  31;  Appian,  Sic  6;  Lactant.  IntL  L 
11.  §32;  Tac.  ^Mn.  ziL  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  f.  C.  k.,  snmamed  Hr- 
BRiOA  (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  53.  s.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  GetO.  Amu,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  tennfenu,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
AntoniuB,  the  orstor  [No.  8],  and  the  unde  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  on  SuUa'to  return 
to  Rome,  b.  a  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  countiy. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
cdebreted  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  praetorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline^  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  exUwagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  pro^ble.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  GauL  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius. 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  bad 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  the  hitter  should  give  him  part 
of  the  plunder.    Antony  said  the  same  himself; 
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and  Cicoro*s  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  ae» 
nate,  and  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  snspidon.  In  60, 
Antony  was  socceeded  in  the  province  by  Octavins, 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline*s 
conspiracy  and  of  extortioi  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)  He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Caesar,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  Pkil^.  n.  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  andent  anthorities,  see  Orelli*s  Onomagtieon 
J\tU.  and  Drumann's  G€$eiickU  Roma^  I  p.  31.) 

11.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  No.  1.] 

12.  M.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonins  Creticus  [Na  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  n.  c  64,  was  bom,  in 
all  probability,  in  b.  c.  83.  His  fiither  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulns,  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  CatUine^s  conspirators. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  disdpation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance;  and,  as  ho 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  bi^ge  fortune 
from  his  fiithec,  his  a£5urs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved. He  was,  however,  released  from  his  difli- 
culties  by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  his  companion 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexion.  The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step-fidher,  Lentulns,  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.  But  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  cmitinuance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.Gabiniiis  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter- 
prizing  officer.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in 
55.  In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  fiivour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
(53),  dected  quaestor  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  quaestorship 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.  As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  ont 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  dected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Poropey  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  the  1st  of  January  in  ^e  following 
year  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
Caesar  of  his  command.    Antony  and  his  colleague 
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Q.  Cassiiis  interposed  their  veto ;  but  as  the  senate 
let  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fled  from 
Rome  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  GauL  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  wiUiin  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posse*- 
sion  of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fha> 
salia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  horse ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportimity  of  indulging  his  natural  love  of 
pleasure.  Cicero  in  hia  second  Philippic  has  given 
a  minnte  account  of  the  flagrsnt  debaucheries 
and  lioentionmefls  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
accounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [Fadza]  ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whmn  be  appeared  in  public. 

About  the  same  time,  a  drcumstaace  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pompey^  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  idea  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
But  Caesar  insbted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
perhapa  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
appears ;  be  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur* 
iog  the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  k^t  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  eonspiiators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
coDspiratorB  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
aoonnpliM,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonius,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  phiy.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpnmla  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
sar ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  firom  the  popular 
wrath.  Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  Uws,  which  he  alleged  were 
found  among  Caesar^s  papers.  Antony  was  now 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied,  fiut  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  undoes  veteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusittm,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  oome  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antonyms  kgiona  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  tovrazds  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cinlpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  gmnted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec.  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Uirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  a  c.  43.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  follen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec.  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation'  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
oelelmited  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Trwmviri  ReipubUoao 
Qnuiiiusndae  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  uiged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Caasius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  guned  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Ajitony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be* 
fore  Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Peruaia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar^s  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic 

In  the  following  year  (39)$  ihe  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  pence  with  Sezt  Pompey,  and  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  his  pronnces  in  the  east.    He 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  Parthians  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  Tictoiy  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).    Soains, 
another  of  his  generals,  conquered  Antigonns,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Jadam  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).     In  87  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  OctaVia.     The  trium- 
virate, which  had  terminated  on  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember, 38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.    After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  east    He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.     From  this  time  forward, 
Geopatm  appears  as  Antonyms  evil  genius.     He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.    The  expediliion  was  a  fiulure;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).    Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack    Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.   He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  'him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour.    Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.     His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.     The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides;  and 
it  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antonyms  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.     His  land  forces  cuirendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria.   Antonyms  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror ;  his  infantiy  was  defeated ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  Ming  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
lAcJGUSTDS.]  {?lJiiank*B  Life  of  Antony ;  Oielli's 
CnomcuUcon  TulL ;  Druraann^s  OtxhickU  Roms^  i 
]).  64,  &c.)  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
.\ntony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Desko.  Iter.  xt.  Tbrt.,  which  is  suxrounded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  cista,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female*s  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser- 
pents. (Eckhei,  vol.  vi.  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar^s  legate  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessAil  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brutus  kept 
him  OS  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  hbn  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  cUefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (OrelH^  Onommt;  Drumann*s€i^«dl.  Aonu, 
L  p.  528,  &C.)  The  following  coin  of  C.  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  cansia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  (DioL  ofAnL  «.  o.  Qtmsia;  Bckhel, 
vol  VL  p.  41.) 
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14.  L.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar^'s  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother^s  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  veterans, 
which  finaUy  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Perusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother^s  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  btter,  he  retired  northwaids  to 
Pcrusia,  where  he  was-stnughtway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  cf  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother^s  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modem  writers  would  have  it,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother^s  interests.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius*  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  (JPAc/.  iii. 
12,  V.  7, 1 1)  xii.  8,  &c)  Much  of  this  is  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Ordli^s  OnomaaL;  Dnunann^s  Getck* 
liomsy  i.  p.  527,  &c.)    The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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taniiu  repnaenls  also  tbe  head  of  fail  brather, 
Aiiuniiu,    the    triDmnr,  with    tbe    inicTipti 
M.  Ant.  Iii(p).  Avo.  HIvou  R.  P.C.  M.  Nm 


IS.  16,  Ant«nu.    [Antonia,  Z  3.] 

17.  Antonu,  tbedanghler  of  kLAntoniia,  the 
tnuniTU-,  and  Anlonia.     [Antokia,  t.] 

IH.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.,  called  b7  the 
GrH*  writen  AntftUa  CAjtbAXoi),  which  i«  pro- 
iubl;  only  ■  eormpt  ftrm  for  Anlonilliu  (young 
Anuniai),  wu  the  eider  of  tba  two  »ni  of  the 
tiiamTir  by  hi<  wife  FolTia.  In  B.C  36,  while  he 
vm  itill  a  child,  he  wai  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daii([h(er  of  Cae«r  Octaviomu.  After  the  bMtle 
of  Aoium,  when  Antony  deapaiied  of  mceeia  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  bis  na  Maioii  the 
tOKa  Tirilii  (b.  c  30),  that  he  might  be  able  lo  take 
hit  place  in  caee  of  hii  dealh.  He  leitt  him  with 
pnipnaali  of  peace  tc  Caesar,  vhich  were  rejected ; 
and  on  hii  death,  shortly  after,  yoni^  Mareiu  vaa 
eieCDted  by  order  of  Caew.  (Dion  (^la.  ilriii.  54, 
1l6,  a,l£;  Soet.^^.  17,  63;  Plot  ^sl.  71,31, 
87.) 

19.  JuLut  Antoniuh,  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  Toaager 
•on  of  the  triamiir  by  Fnlria,  wa<  brou^t  tip  by 
hii  itep-molher  Octo™  at  Rome,  and  after  hii 
Other's  death  (k  c  30)  received  great  marlu  of 
favaor  from  Angnitua,  thR>[igh  the  indnence  of 
Oclaiia.  (Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Caia.  h.  \b.)  Ao- 
futna  married  him  to  Haicella,  the  daughter  of 
a  by  her  tint  bniband,  C.  MarcellDB, 
nponr 
the  cxmmlahi. 
Dim  Caas.  Uv.  26,  36 ;  Suet,  Oaad.  2.)  In  con- 
■eqocace  of  fail  adulterona  intercourse  with  Julio, 
ibe  dau^ter  of  Anguitna,  he  waa  condemned  to 
diath  by  the  emperoi  in  a  c.  2,  but  eeemi  to  have 
anticipated  bii  execution  by  a  Tnluntaiy  death. 
He  waa  alio  acciued  of  aiming  at  the  einpire. 
(Dioa  C^h-It.  10;  Senec.  da  SrenE.  VU.b;  Tac. 
Amt.ii.U,  )ill8;  Plin.  ff.  JV.  Tii  46  ;  VelL 
Pat.  L  c)  Atitoniiu  waa  a  poet,  a*  we  learn  Ehnn 
one  of  Hoiace'i  odea  (iv.  2),  which  ia  addiened  to 

SO.  Antdhia  Majou,  the  elder  daaghter  of 
M.  Antoniui  and  OdaTia.     (Antonia,  Mb.  5.] 

21.  Antonia  HiHoa,  the  younger  danghtei  of 
M.  Antonina  SDd  Octaiio.     [Antonia,  No.  6.] 

22.  Albxahdih,  son  of  M.  AntoiJui  and  Cleo- 
patia.     [ALBXANDaa,  p.  112,  a.] 

23.  Clbofatsa,  daughter  of  M.  Ajttoniua  and 
Cleopam.     [CLBOfATBA.] 

21.  PrOI-BMAauB  Philadblphub,  son  of  M. 
Antonina  and  Cleopatra.     [Ptolskaius.] 

25.  L.  A.TTONiua,  aon  of  Ho,  19  and  MsrcellB, 
and  grandson  of  the  GriumTir,  waa  sent,  after  hii 
father's  death,  mto  honourable  exile 
where  he  died  in  a.  d.  2b.  (Tac  Am 

ANTOTilUS  CAjt^™.).  1.  0 
Greek  poet,  one  <^  whoM  epigrams  IS  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ii.  102 ;  eomp.  Jacobs, 
ad  AetioL  toL  xiil  p.  852.) 
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3.  Snnamed   Mbi.iksa  (the    Bee),   a  Otrek 

monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  tbe 
1  by  others  in  the  twelfth  ceDluiy  of 
He  must,  however,  at  any  rale  have 
tired  after  the  time  of  TheopbylacC,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  mode  a  collecUon  of  so-called  lofi 
sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
1.  It  nsembles  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 
insisUof  two  books  in  1 7fi  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  Aithen. 
The  work  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
StobaeuB  pnbluhed  at  Frankfort,  1581 ,  and  Genevn, 

'     ■       ■  'the  IliUiolh. 

Pair.  vol.  V.  p.  M7B,  St,  ed.  Paris.  <Fabr.  JiiU. 
Jr.  ii.  p.  741,  Ac.;  Ct.-'e,  SeripL  Eak^  Hiit.  LiL 
p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3L  A  Greek  honk,  and  a  diacipls  of  Simeon 
Stylite*,  lived  about  A.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
'  ' '  '  Suneon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 

!rms.  It  waa  written  in  Oreek,  and 
L.  Allatiui  {Diair.  de  Seript.  Sin.  p.  8)  atlesls, 
that  be  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it;  hot  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
traitslatian  in  Bo1snd'i.^fl  Satuior.  i.  p.264.  (Cave, 
Script.  Eaia.  HiM.  LH.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vouiue  {Ue 
H»(.Zal.p.231),who  knew  only  the  I.alin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
ntonius  aa  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

:  is  believed  to  have  been  tbe  founder  of  the 
inastic   life    among  the   eaiiy   Christians,   was 
m  in  A.  D.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Hencloia,  in 
Middle  Egypt.     His  earliest  years  were  spent  ia 
seclusion,  and  tbe  Greek  language,  which   then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acqgire,  remain- 
ed nuknown  to  him.     He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
Egyptian  language.     At  the  age  of  niner«cn, 
IT  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
large  property  among  his  neighboure  and  tlie 
poor,  and  detennined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
In   the   npigbbouihood   of    his   binhplncc.      The 
■truggle  before  be  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
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length 
:drd,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
idopted,  combioed  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
med  bis  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  ago 
if  105  years.  In  A.  D.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
nountoini  of  taalxxa  Egypt,  where  he  took  up  his 
ibode  in  a  decayed  castle  oi  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  yean  in  solitude,  and  in  coustant  st 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  wis  not  til" 
his  friends  prevailed  npon  him  d 
world.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  oti  the  iak,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  %ypt.  The  number  of  persons  anilous  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  uf  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountaiiis  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monns- 
teties,  if  we  may  coll  them  so.  From  the  account* 
of  St.  Athanasius  in  his  life  of  Antoniut,  it  Is  clear 
that  moat  of  the  e* 
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flf  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperar  Aiaiimian,  A.  □.  311,  Antoniui,  oniious 
to  gain  tbe  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Aleiandria, 
but  all  his  eSbrts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  mid  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  his  solitude. 
As  his  peace  began  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitors,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St  An- 
tonitts  to  this  day ;  but  he  nevertheless  frequently 
▼isited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanaains,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
Egypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  theur  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  where 
he  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  &vourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  pro£uied  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  &r  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  a.  d.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  transhited 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Eochellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  VUa  &  Antonii,  Or,  et  Lot.  ed. 
Hoeschel,  Augustae  Vindel.  1611,  4to. ;  Socrat 
Hist,  ExUs,  i.  21,  iv.  23,  25 ;  Soxom.  HisL  Ecdet, 
L  3^iL  81,  34;  cxm^,  Ca^^  SaripL  EecL  HisL LU, 
i.  p.  150,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physicun,  called  by  Galen 
i  pifoTOfws^  **the  herbalist,'*  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
{De  Compoi.  Medieatn,  mo.  Locosy  ii.  1,  vol.  xii. 
p.  557 ;  De  Compos,  Mediecan.  sec  Gen,  vi.  15, 
vol.  xiiL  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  die  same  per- 
son who  is  called  ^ap/uafcoir«Aijr,  **  the  druggist** 
i^Ds  Compos.  Medicam,  ssc  Locos^  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  {Operti,  voL  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen*s  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  caUed  ^(Aojtta^s  ical  *tX6<ro^s ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  De  Propriorum  Animi 
cujusdam  AJictuum  D^notione  et  Cwraiione  {Opera, 
vol.  V.  p.  1,  &c)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTO'NIUS  A'TTICUS.    [Atticus.] 
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ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.    [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'GENES.    [Diogrnm.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.    [Frlix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.    [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GNIPHO.     [Onipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONOaATUS.[Ho.voRATirs.] 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.    [Julianus] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.    [Libbraus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA    [Muba.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.     [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.    [Natalia] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.    [Novellus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.     [Polrmc] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.    [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.    [Rupus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.    [Saturni- 

NU8.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  pointer,  contemporary  with 
Euphianor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Aristo,  flou- 
rished about  340  b.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  No.  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  {"AptvWos),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Lexicon 
(in  Cnuner*s  Aneedoki  Graeoa  Parisienmaf  vol.  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribosiasy 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.  These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  maa 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  it 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant  The 
whole  passage  has  been  transbted  in  the  Diet,  tf 
AnL  s,  V,  CMrurgia,  The  fn^;ments  of  AntyUua 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  Antj^  Veteris  Ckintryi,  rd 
Aci^uya  wniilanda  exh&ii  Pamagiata  Nieokddes^ 
Praeside  Curtio  Sprengd,  Halae,  1799,  4 to.  For 
particulan  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  AntyUus,  see  Haller,  Diblioth*  Ckarurg^ 
and  Biblioth,  Medio,  Prod, ;  Sprengel,  Hist  tie  la 
Mid,  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  CAvou^u),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
wonhipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dog*s  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probabili^  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  oi 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Annbis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  wonhip  of 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  ^e  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  nun.  (Eostatk 
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ad  OdytM,  p.  1821 ;  Mich.  Apost  Centur,  Proverb 
zTiL  No.  7*)    The  fiict  that  Socrates  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  to  well  known,  that  we  scarcely  need 
mention  it.    (Athen  viL  p.  300 ;  Poiphjrr.  de  Ab- 
stm.  iii.  p.  285.)    It  is  however  a  remarkable  &ct, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  Annbis  is 
not  expressly  menticned  by  any  writer  preyioos  to 
the  age  of  Angnstas ;  bot  after  that  time,  it  he- 
qoenUy  occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Oy.  MeL  ix.  690,  Antor.  ii.  13.  11 ;  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Yirg.  Aea.  im»  698 ;  Juven.  zr.  8 ;  Lucian, 
Jttp.  iraff.  8,   ComsiL  Dear,  10,  11,    Tbror,  28.) 
Seyezal  of  the  passages  here  ntemd  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  dirinity,  and 
Strabo  expressly  states,  that  the  dog  was  worship- 
ped throughout  ^ypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  perhaps  the  originid  seat  of  the  worship 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  nomos  of  Cynopolis  in 
middle  Ecypt.    (StFab./Lc.)    In  the  stories  about 
Anubu  wmch  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
die  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
ter— that  of  a  fetish — ^is  lost  sight  o^  probably  be- 
cause the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  find  someUiing  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Anubis  than  it  originally  was.    According  to 
the  xationalittic  view  of  Diodoms  (L  18),  Anubis 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
&Uier  on  his  expeditions,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.    For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  human  beins  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explains 
this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per- 
formed to  Osiris  and  Isis  the  service  of  a  guard, 
which  is  performed  to  men  by  d<^    He  mentions 
a  third  aocount,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  mythuSb    When  Isis,  it  is  said,  sought 
Osiris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
wtdcYk  defimded  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  barking.    For  this 
reason  the  procession  at  the  festival  of  Isis  was 
preceded  by  dogs.  According  to  Plutarch  (7s.  ei  Os.) 
Anubis  was  a  son  of  Osins,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris,  Isis  sought  the  child, 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com- 
panion under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per- 
fenned  to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  per&rm 
to  men.    An  interpretation  of  this  mythus,  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  ^ypt,  is  givoi  by 
Plutarch.  {Is.  etOt.  38.)    Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  Isis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  far  as 
it  is  nsoally  fructified  by  the  river.    The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  countiy  are  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  NUe, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.    But  this  only  explains  the 
origin  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  him.      In  another  passage  {L  c  40)  Plutarch 
says,  that  Nephthys  signified  everything  which  was 
under  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  Isis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.    Now  the  circte 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unites  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as' 
by  day.     Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import    (Clem. 
Alex.  Slrom.  v.  p.  567.)    In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  goda,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
temple  (9p4iAos)  was  particidarly  sacred  to  him. 
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(Stak  xnl  p.  805 ;  Stat  5^«.  iii  2.  1 12.)  For 
farther  partxatan  neglecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  is  referrcd  to  tka  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablonsky,  PtmA.  AtjfgpC  t.  1. 
§  12,  &c;  Champollion  He  Jeune),  Pamtkeom  Ey^ 
Henj  Paris,  1823 ;  Pritchard,  ^pipHan  Myiboloffy, 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
worship  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Plut. 
IM.  11),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeua  Ammon.  (Plut  61.)  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (B^L  Civ, 
iv.  47 ;  oomp.  VaL  Max.  vii.  8.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  Volnsius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (Apulei.  Met. 
xi.  p.  262 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9 ;  Spartian,  Pea- 
eena.  Nig.  6,  Anton,  Came.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Sevems,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Issns,  A.  D.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Sevems  sent 
against  Adiabene,  ▲.  o.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
A.  D.  199.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  7,  Izxr.  3.) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terracina)  to- 
gether  with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  viL  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  SiL  ItaL  viii. 
392 ;  MoreH  ThetOMT.  Num.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  (^Ayvo'ts),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  yean.  Anysis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  isUmd  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the  htpse  of  fifty  years  die  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  rescmed  the  government.  (Herod, 
ii.  137,  140.)  [L.  S.] 

A'N  YTE,  of  Tegca  (^Av&ni  Teytarts),  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanas 
Dyzantinus  (s.v.Tey4a).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager (Jacobs,  AnthoL  L  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (Jhid.  ii  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Praxillo,  Mvro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (6ijA.w  ^Ofjofipov),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatian  {adfi.  GraeooSy  52,  p.  114,  Wor&.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Eothycrates  and  Cephisodotus,  who  ore  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  b.  c.  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
j  with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anyte^B  epigrams  (15,  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  for 
a  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Damis  over  his 
horse,  which  hod  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messenians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towards  the  dose  of  the  first 
Messenian  war.  (Pans.  iT.  10.  §  4,  1 3.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pausanias  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Rciske,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  of  Tegea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  723  b.  g.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  "Anyte  of  MtftUene^"  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.  c.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mytilene.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("AvuTOj),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  DespoenaV    (Pans.  viiL  37.  §  3.)     [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("AvuToj),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  ApoL  p. 
18,  b.;  Hor.  Sat,  il  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat  Men.  p.  «0,  a. ;  Xen.  Apol,  §  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
Plat.  ApoL  I,  c)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  prmciples  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  (Ale.  p.  193,  d,  e.;  Amat.  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  In  B.  c.  409,  ne  was  sent  with 
^^0  ships  to  relieve  Pylos,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  ho  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  ^  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  HeU.  L  2.  §  18;  Died.  xui.  64 ;  Pint  Cor. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  $.  v.  Acic(£^wc. 
But  see  ThirlwalPs  Greece^  vol  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  Uie  30  tyrants, 
B.  c.  404.  Xenophon  makes  Theramenes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thraaybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (PUt.  Men.  p.  90  ;  ApoL  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apof.  §  29 ;  IleU,  ii.  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  137.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat  Apd.  pp.  21 — ^23  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  l  2.  §§  37,  38 ;  A^yol.  §  29 ;  Plat 
Men.  p.  94,  in  fin.)  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
dt^ath,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 
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ment  For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stillbanm 
ad  Plat.  Apol.  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Schleiermach. 
Introd,  to  tiui  Menon^  in  fin, ;  Thirlwairs  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  E.] 

AOEDE.     [MusAE.] 

AON  ("Awe),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aonians 
and  the  country  of  Bocotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Pans.  ix.  5.  §  I ;  Stat  Theb.  L  34 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Boionia.)  [L.  &] 

A'PAMA  (*AinifM  or  *Airdfiri).  1.  The  wife 
of  Scleucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochas 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  b.  c.  325,  whea 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (vii.  4),  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitamenes,  the  Bactrian,  but  Strabo  (xii.  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Artar 
bazns.  (Comp.  Appian.  ^r.  57 ;  and  Liv.  xxxviiL 
13,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  the 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus ;  Steph.  Byz. 
8.  V.  *AirdfiMia.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magos.    (Paus.  L  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
about  B.  c.  208.  (Appian,  ^jrr.  13;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  ('Amyxofiitrri),  the  stran- 
gled (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  reUted  by  Pausanias.  (viiL  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  phice  called  Condylea,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess*  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caph3rae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  {'AiraTovpla  or  'Axdrovpos),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Pans.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Abthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  phices  in  the  Taurian  Chersonesus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  i^proached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  o. 
'AiroTowpoi'.)  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  by  VitruTius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Licinius.  (Vitniv. 
vii.  5.  §§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  fAirfXAaj,  'A^oX- 
Aas).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  Tltpl  rw  Ip 
liiKoirovtr/ia^  ir6\Hf»  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
AtX^ucd.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apellas, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.    (Marc  Heracl.  p.  63, 
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Hods.)  Corop.  QuintO.  xu  2.  §  14 ;  Bockh,  PrwJ, 
ad  Sehol.  Pmd.  p.  xxiiL,  &c. 

2.  A  sceptical  philoeopher.  (Diog.Laert  ix.  106.) 

APELLAS  ('AircAAas ),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronce,  stataes  of  worshipping  females  {adotxude» 
femhuu^  Plin.  xxziv.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
statue  of  Cynisca,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Paua.  yL  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilans,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  &  c  Therefore  the  yic- 
torj  of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  B.  c.  His  name 
indicates  his  Doric  origin.  (Tblken,  AmaUhea^  iii 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  (*AircAA7|t).  1.  One  of  the  guai^ 
dians  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Phi- 
L1FPU8  v.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  v.,  and  accompanied  hia  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  B.C.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  &c.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3b  Of  Ascalon,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  LegaL  ad  Caium^  p.  790 ; 
Dion  Caas.  lix.  5 ;  Suet  Ckd.  33.) 

APELLES  f  AircXATTs),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidaa,  s,  v.),  though  Pliny 
(xxxT.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (ArL  J  m.  iii.  401 ; 
PonL  iv.  1.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Ludan  (De  Column. 
lix.  §§  2,  6),  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statements  of  Snidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephesus,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  He  afterwards 
studied  under  Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fiee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten- years*  course  of 
instruction.  (Suidaa, «.  v.;  Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
thiuA,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratus.  (Plut.  And.  13.)  By  this 
rourse  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
spent  ai  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Oreat ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  lb), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cic  ad  Fam,  t.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
JCp.  iL  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.  §  7.)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
iriendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king^s 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxt.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabysns. 
{De  Trang.  Anim.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuxis  and  Megabyzns.  (  Var,  Hist.  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c.)  also  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  far 
vonrite  concubine,  Caonpaspe  {UayKMmi,  Aelian, 
Var.  Nisi.  xii.  34),  naked,  fc^  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  paintcr*s  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomene. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  ports  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogenes.  (See 
below.^  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  tne  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  fevour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  wiUi 
Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Ludan  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  chaige,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  vol  iiL  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. I^  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  condude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  whicn 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  fiivour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (b.  c.  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (b.  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  fiicts,  lolken 
(AmaUh.  iii.  pp.  117 — 119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  b.  c  According  to  Pliny,  he  flca- 
rished  about  the  112th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  naady  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excell^  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country^ 
men,  he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  lA.  §  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, be  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  graoe^  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.     (/6.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  t&. 
§  12  ;  nence  the  proverb  Nulla,  dies  sine  Itnea.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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excessively  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes,  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
-who  hod  been  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  a 
still  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Plinj,  in  iUa  ipea).  When  Apelles  re- 
turned and  saw  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defaated, 
says  Pliny,  **  tertio  colore  lineas  secoit,  nullum  re- 
linqnens  amplius  subtilitati  locum.** (/6.  §  1 1.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  ihat  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  visum  effmpentn,* 
The  panel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
tiU  it  was  destroyed  by  fiire  with  that  building. 

Of  ^e  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 
cuFBcy,  the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
phwe,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
near  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fiiult  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fimlt  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  lb,  §  12  : 
hence  the  provOTb,  Ne  wpra  erqnJam  tutor: 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext  §  3 ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  pro  Imag.  14,  voL  ii.  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §§  14,  17 ;  Lucian,  d»  Oalwmn,  L  c. ;  Aelian, 
V.H,  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Noeert  saepe 
nimiam  dUiyttntiam.  (Plin.  ^c.  §  10;  Cic.  OraL  22 ; 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  imnrove- 
ments  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  Tne  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect  {Did.  ofAni.  «.o.  Cdcret,)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  cestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nish {atramentum)^  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  (Plin.  2.  e.  §  1 8.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
glazing  or  toning^  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  ^  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness.**  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Notes  on  Du  Fretnoy^  note  37.)  From 
the  fiict  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Corrcggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  UAulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,   (xxxv, 


sressiy 
.  37.) 


*  Does  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point  ? 
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A  list  of  the  worics  of  Apelles  is  g^ven  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  36.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.  Of  his 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  d 
iccpavi«o^fN)s,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  son  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in- 
imitable. (Plut/V»r/.^^.2,3.)  In  this  pktnre, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander*s  complexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light  (Plut  Aloe,  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonus,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king*s  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.  He  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himseE  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Oreat,  how  grouped  we  are  not 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  **  He  also  painted,** 
says  Pliny,  **  things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
Astrape,  and  Ceramobolia.**  These  were  clearly 
allegorioil  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  frtim  Uie  heroic  mythology.  But  of  all  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  ''Venus  Ana> 
dyomene,**  (i)  dyoSvo/u^ni  'A^ij^ln}),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  frdling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pic- 
ture, which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  iu 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheus.  (Plm.  Le.;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  be  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  Plinj  nys,  that 
it  was  more  admired  tluin  his  former  nnished  pic- 
ture. No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  (.c,  and  40.  §41;  Cic.  aJ  Foot, 
i  d.  §  4,  <i0  Q^  iil  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admuation  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  reganled  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  adauraUe  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Vano,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apexes,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic.  BruL  18,  de  OraL  iii.  7; 
Vano,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  MUUer;  Colum.  It.  A 
Piaet  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art  Am.  ioL  401;  P^mL 
iv.  1.  2d;  Propert  iii.  7.  U ;  Auson.  J^  106; 
AnikcL  PlanmU  iv.  178-182.)  StaUus  {Sih.  I  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  ^'Ars  Apellea.**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  '^if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  aa  the  Lmh 
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ooon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian^  (Neim  om 
Du  Fre$ttOjf^  note  37) ;  and,  thongh  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  such  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
best  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  laid, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  remains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  ezoellenGe 
which  was  peculiar  to  Apelles,  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  (Did, 
cfAnL  9.V.  Paintittff.)  After  the  essentxal  forms 
of  Polygnotus  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  efiect 
and  ideal  expression  by  ApoUodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
which  tile  school  of  Eupompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  Apelles  perceived  that 
something  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
refinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ings perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup- 
ply— something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
ages  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
namely,  the  quality  called  X^^*9  tfemutas^  grace 
(Plin.  xxxT.  36.  §  10 ;  QuintiL  xiL  10 ;  Pint  De- 
vuL  22 ;  Aelian,  F.  /T.  xiL  41) ;  that  is,  not  only 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subl^ 
mity,  and  pathos,  each  m  it$  proper  measure ;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
efiect,  and  no  more ;  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
as  well  as  of  any  sensible  deficiency ;  the  most  na- 
tural and  pleasing  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  spectator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  which  the  impression  is  produced.  In  feet,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseli  attaoies  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles :  *^  By 
grace  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
repose  sprung  firom  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  &lls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leaps the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difiiculties 
it  has  conqneied.**  (Led,  I.)  In  the  same  Lecture 
Fuseli  gives  the  foQowing  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Apelles  as  an  artist :  *^  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Pliny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
able excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  superiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  diacri- 
mination  of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre- 
hension, the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression : 
hn  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  the  extent  of  his  powen ;  he  knew  better 
what  be  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  than  any  other  artist  Ornoe  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  gnue  of  execution  and 
taste  in  finish;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
singly*  irresistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  iti 
subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested fact,  irrefiagably  proves : . . . .  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
these,  that  the  schools  of  Oreece  recognized  all  one 
elemental  principle :  that  acuteness  and  fidelity  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
sion, proportion ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
*  little  more  or  less,*  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  one  artist  abore  another :  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  omamentB,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did fiiulta.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists.**  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  ««Deesae  iU 
unam  Veaerem  dicebat,  quam  (jraeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,**  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  **the  personification  oi Female  Grace;** 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  are 
entirely  lost.  [P*  &] 

APELLES  (*Airc\A^r),  a  disciple  of  Marcion, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Christ*s  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  air  as  he 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  diflbrences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  ''all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  &ith  by  good  works.** 

Apelles  flourished  about  a.  d.  188,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  (PraeeeripL  Haeret 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Philumene,  who 
fimcied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fontasies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  entitled 
^aycpoMTfif.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  as 
nniveraaUy  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Euseb. 
H.  E,  V.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian*s  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  ^aycp«»(rcis, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  Syllogisms,**  the 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  ^  o.)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  huge  work,  «ince  Am- 
brose (De Paradises)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  it  (See  also  TertuU.  adv,  Marcion. 
iv.  17 ;  Augustin.  de  Haer.  23 ;  Epiphanius,  Haer, 
44.)  [P.  S.] 

APE'LLICON  rAwfAXifciSy),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  his 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  pnrehase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself  and  gave  hira 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Delos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessness  of  Apellicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp^  214,  215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla,  (b.  c  84.)  Apellicon  had  died  just  be- 
fore. (Stnb.  xiii.  p.  609.) 

ApeIlicon*s  library  contained  the  autographs  ot 
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Ariatotle^s  works,  which  had  been  given  by  that 
philosopher,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Theophrastus, 
and  by  him  to  Neleus,  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  faulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andkonicus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  &] 

APE'MIUS  ('Air/l/uos),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Pames  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  him. 
<Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

A  PER,  a  Greek  gnmmarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Ileracleides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didymus.  (Suida8,«.o. 
'HpcucKttBris.)  [CP.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
GauU  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.     He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  Oraioributj  attributed  to  Tadtus,  defending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc.  2, 7f  &c) 
APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  praefiect,  and 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.    He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  *of  Numerian,  and  issued  aU 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
tnith  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont    They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a,  d.  284,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.    Vo- 
piscus  rehites  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  **  Imperator  eris,  cum  Apmm  oo- 
cideris."     (Vopisc.  Numer.  12—14;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Caes.  38,  39,  EpU.  38 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  fAitfffrfiTiof),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Pans.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'AW<ras.)  [L.  S.] 

APHACFTIS  {*A(paKirts),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 

dite,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Cocle- 

Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 

oracle,  which  was  des^yod  by  the  command  of 

the  emperor  Constantino.  (Zosimus,  L  58.)  [L.  S.] 

APHAEA.    [Britomarti&j 

APHA'REUS  (*A(f>a^f),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 

nian  king  Perieres  and  Goigophone,  the  daughter 

of  Perseus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  5.)    His  wife  is  called 

by  ApoUodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene^  and  by  others 

Polydora  or  Laocoossa.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  JRhod. 

L  152 ;  Theocrit  zziL  106.)    Aphareus  had  three 

sons,  Lynceus,  Idas,  and  Peisus.    He  was  believed 

to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 

which  he  called  after  his  wife.    He  received  Neleus 

and  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 

their  countries  into  his  dominions.     To  the  former 

he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  from 

the  hitter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 

the  great  gods.  (Pans.  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c)     Pausanias 

in  ^is  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 

Aphareus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who  arc  celebrated 
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in  andcnt  story  under  the  name  of  ^Kpofntrfiai  or 
*A4)afnfTMcu^  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (Nem,  z.  Ill,  &c.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Hom.  //.  xiii.  541 ;  Ov.  MeL  xii  341.     [L.  S.] 
APHA'REUS  (*A<pap€6s%  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
pias  and  Piathane.    After  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
his  mother  married  the    orator    Isocrates,  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (K&yot  8ucaviKo2 
Kcd  ffvfiSovKtvTucoi),    An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocrates 
against  Megacleides.  (Plat  ViL  X,  OraL  p.  839 ; 
Dionys.  Isocr,  18,    Dinarch.  13 ;    Eudoc  p.  67  ; 
Suid.  f.  c;  Phot  Cod,  260.)     According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies,  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  continued  it  till  B.  c.  342.    He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  the  Ijenaea.      His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies,  u  e,  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascaHa ;  but  no  fragments,  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  oome  down  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
APHEIDAS  (*A«^iaof),   a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others,  by  Mcganeira, 
Chrysopeleia,    or    Erato.    (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothen  had  grown 
up,  their  &ther  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
KKiipos  'AifttJidpTtios.   Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aleus. 
(Pans,  viil  4.  §  2 ;  Aleus.)    Two  other  mytliical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od,  xxiv. 
305 ;  Ov.  MfL  xii  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  (*A<p€rlflofy%  a  son  of  Bathippus, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Leptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Bathippus  died  soon  after,  and  hia 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar- 
gum,  ad  Dem,  Leptin.  p.  453 ;  Dem.  c  I^aL  p.  501 ; 
Wol^  Proteg,  m  DemosUL  Lept,  p.  48,  &C.,  pp.  52 
—56.)  [L.  S.] 

APHNEIUS  CA^^wi^s),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  which  he  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cnesius,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  became  by  Area 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Aeropus),  but  she  died  at  the 
m<nnent  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Area, 
wishing  to  save  it,  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  *A<^€i6i»  (Pans.  viiL  44. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  {Ad  Z<mar,  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabric.  BViL  Gruec 
XL  p.  578.)  [P.  &] 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,aRoHian 
gnunmarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius,  was  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  fint  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet  d$ 
lUustr,  Gram.  19.) 
APHTHCXNIUS  fA^vioy),    of  Antioch,  a 
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Greek  rhetorician  who  liyed  about  a.  d.  315,  but 
cf  whose  life  nothing  is  known.     He  is  the  anthor 
of  an  elementary  introdnction  to  the  study  of 
riietoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fiiUes  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  bears  the  title   Progymnasmata 
(vpoTvyuncfarfunxi),  if  oansidexed  from  a  right  point 
of  Tiew,  is  of  great  interest,  inasnmch  as  it  i&ews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
struction of  boys,  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.    The  book  con- 
«st8  of  rules  and  exercises.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonius  the  progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes 
were  commonly  usol  in  schools ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insujficient,  and  upon  its  basis  he  constructed 
his  new  work,  which  contained  firarteen  progym- 
nasniata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelre.     Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  of  Hermogenes,  and 
became  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
where, but  more  especially  in  Oeimany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  riietoric.   But 
by  a  wingnlar  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  reqiured  to  form  a  perfect  oiator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
dses  for  children.    The  number  of  editions  and 
tianslations  which  were  published    during    that 
period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.     (Fabr.  BibL  Cfraec  vL  p.  96,  &c. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  Bibliogr,  i.  p.  199,  &c.)     The  editio 
pfincepa  is  that  in  Aldus*  collection  of  the  Bhetores 
Graedf  Venice,  1508,  fol.     The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  Oiunta, 
Florence,  1515,    8vo.,  which  contains  also   the 
progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes ;  that  of  Camerarius, 
wiUi  a  Latin  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo. ;  of  B. 
Harbart,  1591,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobarius,  1597,  8vo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Scheffer,  Upsala,  1670,  8vo.     The  last  and  best 
edition  is  thistt  in  Walz^s  collection  of  the  *^  Rhetores 
Grseci,'"  i.  p.  54,  &c      It  contains  the  notes  of 
Sdieffer,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
one  Matthaeus  (J«ito/(i)  c2$  rd  r^s  ^Tfropac^s  wpo- 
yt^dcFfiara\  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer  (*Ann'6fiau  irepl  tcSv  tw 
*hi^Omn€v  xpcyufUfturuATfy\  p.  121,  &c.,  126,  &c. 
The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Scobarius*  edition  of  the  progymnasmata,  and  also 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.    Furia^s  edition  of 
the  fobles  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.      (Westermann,  Gesdiidde    der 
GriedL  Beredtaamkeit,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)     [L.  S.] 
APHTHCyNIUS  i^hi^vios)  of  Alexandria  is 
mentioned  by  Philostoigius  (ilL  15)  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Manichaeans.     He  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Man! 
by  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  iu  the  form  of 
abjuring  Manichaeism.     Philostoigius  adds,  that 
Aetins  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
seven  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.J 

APICA'TA,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced 
by  htm,  a.  n.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
children,  when  he  had  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of 
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Drosot,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusns  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Tac  Ann,  iv.  3, 1 1.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  ei^t  years 
afterwards,  a.  d.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
ovm  life.    (Dion  Cass.  IviiL  11.) 

API'CIUS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  wno  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  b.  c.  92.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare Posidonu  BeUquktey  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M,  Gaidua 
Apidua,    flourished    under  Tiberius,  and    many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  tiie  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
played in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culmary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.    At  last,  after  having  squan- 
dered upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  Uttle  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  tiie  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.    But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  okes  (Apida)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  Uie  gTammarian,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.    (Tacit  Ann, 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Pliiu 
H.  N.  viiL  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec.  CkmtoL 
ad  Hdv.  10,  Epp,  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  De  VU.  Beat. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,   and  SchoL  xi.  2 ;   Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii  22,  x.  73 ;  Lamprid.  Heliffab.  18,  &c ; 
SidoxL  ApoUin.  Epp.  iv.  7 ;  Suidas,  s.  v,  Atrtnios ; 
Isidor.  Oriffg,  xx.  4 ;  Tertullian.  Apolog,  X) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apidus 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.  (Athen.  i.  p.  7|  d. ;  Suidas, 
fl.  V.  iarpta.) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
multiplication  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  fomous  of  aU.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  fiir  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe- 
naeus points  directly  to  the  source  finom  whence 
his  informatioD  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
dividual with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  foct,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  names  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
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third,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Soidas, 
who  evidently  quotes  from  Athenaeus.  (See,  how- 
erer,  Vincent.  CorUaren.  Var.  Led.  c.  xvii;  Lipsius 
on  TacU.  Attn,  iw.  1 ;  Lister.  Praefi  ad  Apio.) 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
Cablu  Apicii  de  opsotms  et  eondime>Ui&,  sire  de  re 
culinaria,  Libri  discern,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Enoch  of  Asooli,  about  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1498.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Cbnfectioner^s  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apidus,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  eUewhere  in 
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The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  17  05,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bemhold  (Marcobreit.  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apidcuut,  (Heidelbeig, 
1831.)  [W.  R.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.     [Tiro.] 

A'PION  ('Arfftu'),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  diat  he  was 
the  son  of  Poseidonius.  (Oell.  vi.  8 ;  Senec  EpisL 
88;  Euseb.  Praep.  Emng.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonins, 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
«.  V.  'Axluv ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  iL  3,  &c.)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  gFEunmarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Gell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  Prae£  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  iL  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  be  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  **  cymbalum  mundi,^*  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  ti6x9os  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  intei'preter  of  Homer. 
(Senec  L  c.)  About  the  same  time,  A.  n.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  compbiints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.    They  sent 
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an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  was 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em- 
peror'b  anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph. ^n^  xviiL  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion^s  life,  are  unknown ;  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus 
(c  Apion.  ii  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  conuderable  number 
of  worics,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  tiie  ex- 
ception of  some  fisgments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems, 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (Ai^eif  *Ofifipuca£)f 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  £he  poet.  The  b^t  part  of  his  A^^cu 
*Ofaipuccd  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius.  (  Villoison,  Pro- 
Ug,  ad  ApoUon.  p.  ix.  &c.)  Apion *s  labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  (AiTvir- 
ruued),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
yalued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  £^pt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  tne  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10;  GelL  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  /.  e.)  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Josephus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Karcl  'AirtWvof,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion*s  work.  4.  A  work  in  praiae 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (GelL  vL  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  ('loropia  Kard  j(9vof,  Suid. 
$.  V.  AirUMf,)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius, 
and,  7.  Tltpl  tij s  VotfiaXic^s  8ia\cKTov.  (Athen.  viL 
p.  294,  XV.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  disciplina. 
(Plin.  Elench.  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fingments 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gellias. 
Suidas  («.  fw.  'Ayvprtis^  oiriAcbcs,  (r^payor^  and 
Tpiy\riva)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  L  c ;  Burigny,  in  the  Mhn, 
de  VAoad,  dtat  InscripL  xxxviii.  p.  171,  &c;  Lehra, 
QuaeU.  JEpicae,  Divert,  i.,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolemabcs 
Apion.] 

APIS  CAtij).  1.  a  son  of  Phoroneus  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  a&d  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Aigos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thel- 
xion  and  Telchis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  iL  1.  §  I.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  ApoUodorus  states, 
that  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  killed  by 
Aetolus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jason, 
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who  wu  killed  by  Aetolui  daring  the  inneral 
garnet  celebrated  in  honour  of  Asanefl.  (PaoB.  ▼. ). 
i  6 ;  AiTOLua) 

Apis,  the  son  of  Phoronens,  it  laid,  after  hit 
death,  to  htTe  been  worshipped  at  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Seraptt  (l4pairu)i  and  thit  ttate- 
ment  thewt  that  Egyptian  my^utet  are  mixed 
up  with  the  ttory  of  Apis.  Thit  confusion  it  ttill 
moxe  manifest  in  the  tndition,  that  Apit  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Aigoe  to  hit  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  seTenl  yeart  after- 
WBxds.  (Enseb.  Ckrou.  n.  271 ;  Augnttin,  d«  Civ, 
Dei^  zriiL  5.)  Apit  it  tpoken  of  at  one  of  the 
eariiett  lawgirert  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoret 
Graee,  AffieL  Cur.  toL  ir.  p.  927,  ed.  Schulz.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Telchit,  and  &ther  of  Thelxion. 
He  wat  king  at  Sicyon,  and  it  taid  to  have  been 
Rich  a  powerful  prince,  that  previout  to  the  arrival 
of  Pelopt,  Peloponnetut  wat  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Paut.  li  5.  §  6.) 

Betides  the  third  Apit,  the  ton  of  Jaton,  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  a  Ibnrth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  {Suppl.  262.)   [L.  S.J 

APIS  fAwtf),  the  Bull  of  Memphit,  which 
enjoyed  the  highett  hononrt  at  a  god  among  the 
^jptiant.  (Pomp.  Mek,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hut.  An. 
zL  10;  Lncian,  deSacrif.  15.)  He  it  called  the 
greatest  of  godt,  and  the  god  of  aO  nationt,  while 
othert  r^Bzd  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  tjrmbol  of 
tome  great  divinity ;  for  tome  authorities  state, 
that  Apis  wat  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  at 
Mnevit  wat  the  one  tacied  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
Ammian.  lifarcelL  xxiL  14  ;  Aelian,  /.  c;  Lutatins, 
ad  SUU.  Theb.  iii.  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
(Sat.  L  21),  on  the  other  hand,  Apit  wat  regarded 
as  the  tymbol  of  the  sun.  The  mott  common 
opinion  wat,  that  Apit  wat  tacred  to  Otirit,  in 
whom  the  tun  was  worshipped ;  and  sometimes 
Apis  is  described  at  the  tool  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21 ;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os. 
20,  33,  43 ;  Strab.  xvii  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iiL  28)  says,  that  he  wat  the  ofiiipring 
of  a  young  cow  which  wat  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
heaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 
U.  ee.;  Plut  de  It.  d  Or.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
it  wat  recognised  that  the  newly  bom  bull  was 
really  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  c; 
oomp.  Strab.  L  &),  it  wat  requitite  that  the  animd 
thould  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  tquare  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  itt  back  a  figure  timilar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  itt  tongue  a  knot  retembling  an  intect 
called  K^ofOapos,  (Compere  Ammian.  MarcelL  Uc; 
Solinua,  32.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii  71),  who  ttates, 
that  the  cantharut  wat  under  the  tongue,  addi, 
that  the  right  ride  of  the  body  wat  marked  with  a 
white  tpot  retembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  tayt,  that  twenty-nine  signt  were  required ; 
but  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lations about  the  god.  When  all  the  signs  were 
found  satis&ctory  in  a  newly  bom  bull,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration  began.  This  solemnity 
is  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Mareel- 
linus,  and  Diodorus.  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  bom,  some 
of  the  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis,  went  to  the  place 
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of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  wat  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  wat  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  hit  tplendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  at  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  MaitelUnus  do  not  mention  the  god*s 
harem,  and  state  that  Apit  wat  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  thit  cow  wat,  like  the  god  himtelf^  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  wat  believed  to  be  too  fitttening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  hit 
attendanta  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracles, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ao- 
cordmgly  as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oraclet  were  derived  from 
Apit  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pattages: 
Lutat  ad  Stat  ThA.  iii.  478 ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  9 ; 
Pans.  vii.  22.  §  2 ;  Plin.,  Aelian,  Solinus,  IL  cc; 
Plut  deUeiOt.  14. 

At  regardt  the  mode  in  which  Apis  wat  wor- 
thipped,  we  know,  from  Herodotut  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  wat  scrapulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  wat  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt  The  god  wat  aUowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  yeart,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Phan.  viiL  477 ;  Plut  ds  Is.  et  Os.  66.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  wat  teverely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  GtnL  vL  n.  194.)  I^  however,  Apit 
died  a  natural  death,  he  wat  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis^  burial  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm,  i.  p.  322 ;  Plut  de  Is.  et 
Os.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  **the  tomb  of  Apis.**  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it,  see  Diod.  i.  84,  96 ;  Plut  /.  e.  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  wat  no  one, 
as  Lucian  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15,  deDeaS}fr.^\  TibuU.  i. 8; 
Ammian-  Marc.,  Solin.  U.  oc.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  wat  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85;  Spartian.  Iladr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bull, 
and  fomied  a  part  of  the  fetish-worship  of  the 
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Egyptians;  bat  in  the  course  of  tim^,  the  bull, 
like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  the  £g3rp- 
tion  priests.  How  for  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  ChampoUion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iii.  29),  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  (Plut.  L  e,  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet  Aug.  93,  Vespcu,  5 ;  Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  59  ; 
Plin.  /.  c  ;  Spartian.  L  c,  SkpL  Sever,  1 7.)     [L.  S. J 

APHRODITE  (*A<ppo6ir7i),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprung  from  the  foam  (d«pp6s)  of  the  sea,  whidi 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  &ther.  (Hesiod.  Theog, 
190 ;  compare  Anadyomxnb.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(//.  V.  370,  &c.,  XX.  1050  ^^'  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
Uranus  and  Hemera.  (Cic  De  Nat,  Dear,  iil  23 ; 
Natal.  Com.  iv.  1 3.)  According  to  Heaiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythero,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
up  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods,  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Ov.  MeL 
V.  318,  &c. ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet  Astr.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.;  Lucret 
15,  &c)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
6wny.  Love  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 
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dess  of  beanty  and  gracefulness.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitho,  the 
Horae,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nem,  viiL  1,  &c.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herselt 
(Hom.  //.  V.  429 ;  comp.  OcLxx.  74;  Pind.  PytJL 
ix.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  finm  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  (Virg.  Aen,  viiL  800; 
Ov.  Heroid,  xv.  213;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  aU  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (//.  iii.  380),  but  when  she 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedea,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  (right  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  vras  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Ares 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mi»* 
fortune  to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  v.  31 1,  &c.)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.    (II.  xxiii.  185.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
{Odysi.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Charis.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beaatiHuIly  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey,  (viii.  1266,  &c.)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Phobcw,  Deimos,  Haiv 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  Theog,  934,  &C.,  ScuL 
Here,  195 ;  Hom.  IL  xiii.  299,  iv.  440 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon,  Khod.  iii.  26 ;  Cic.  de  NaL  Dear,  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Prisms 
fSchol.  ad  ApoUon,  Bhod.  i  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesych.  b.  v.  Bcurxov  At«ji^f),  by  the  second  of 
Hermaphroditus  (Ov.  MeL  iv.  289,  &c.;  Died.  iv. 
6 ;  Lucian,  Died.  Deor,  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodes  and  Herophilus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chises,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrus.  [Ancbisxs.]  Respecting  her  con- 
nexions with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butbs. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  hod 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Heia 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zcua. 
(Hom.  II,  xiv.  214,  &c)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  380 ;  Theocrit  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  FasL  iv.  15.  143 ;  Bion, 
Idyll.  L  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  993  ;  Pans, 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  Phornut  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  arc  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
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«haziot  or  serTing  as  her  meBsengers,  are  the  spar- 
low,  the  doTe,  the  iwaa,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynz.  (Sappho,  in  Ven,  10 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
395 ;  Hoiat.  Cam.  iv.  1.  10 ;  Aelian,  Hisi,  An, 
z.  34 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  L  e.)  As  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  ram  was 
saczedtoher.  [Urania;  Fandbmos.]  When  she 
was  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attributes  of  Ares,  ahehnet,  a  shield,  a  swwd : 
or  a  lanoe,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear. 
iiL  20 ;  Ot.  Faat.  it.  dO.)  All  the  surnames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  firom  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
legends  about  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charao- 
ter  and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explamed  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidns  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Troas  was  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  the  ishind  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydos,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Connth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  (Virg.  Am.  i.  416 ;  Tadt.  Hitt.  ii.  3),  bat 
in  some  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  Up^ov?<oi.  (Diet,  of 
AnL  8.  V.  *ZTaipai.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  ZXcL  o/AnL  t.  v,  'ASon^io,  *A3farft&- 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  firom  Syria 
to  the  ishinds  of  Cyprus,  Cytheia,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  firom  Assyria.  (Pans, 
i.  14.  §  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originaUy  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  dearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminenUy  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  nature  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  its  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
doived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Vbnus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidns.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
veral daffies,  accordingly  as  the  goddess  is  represent* 
ed  in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Medicean 
Venus,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tunic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1,  .ii.  5.  §  1,  iii. 
15.  §  10 ;  oomp.  Hirt.  MythoU  Bilderbuch^  iv.  133, 
^tc;  Manso,  Venueke,  pp.  1—308.)       [L.  S.] 
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APISA'ON  ('Ainmitfy).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLA&    [Apkllas.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOU^INA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  *AiroAAi- 
pdpios.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  Apollinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phrygia  (a.  o.  170  and  onv^rds),  wrote 
an  **  Apology  for  the  Christian  £uth"  (kiyoi  Mp 
r^r  irioTcwf  diro\o7taf )  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  19 ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  lUtat,  26,  EpitL  84  ;  Nicephorus, 
iv.  11 ;  Photius,  Cod,  14;  Theodoret.  de  Haeret, 
Fab.  iiL  2 ;  Chromcon  Pasehale.) 

2.  Apollinaius,  fiither  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  fih- 
ther  was  bom  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
A.  D.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  churdi.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphanius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,'  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  cathoUcs, 
they  were  banished  by  Geoigius,  the  Arian  succes- 
sor of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  *to  teach  the  classics,  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historiod  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  alter  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled ^  Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nasianzen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  ^'Metaphrasis  Psal- 
monim,^*  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  &ther  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  {de  HitU. 
Graec  ii.  18,  and  de  Poet.  Graec.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  a.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.     He  was  a  warm  op  • 
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ponent  of  the  Ariaos,  and  a  persona]  firiend  of 
AthanasiuB ;  and  in  aiding  against  the  foimer,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Logot) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  d.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  ApoUinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
df  Vir.  lUua.  104  ;  Socrates,  H,  E.  ii.  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Sozonien,  H.  E.  t.  18,  vi.  25 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.;  Cave, 
Hist.  LitL ;  Wemsdorf;  Ditt.  de  Apoifin,) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  ^e  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodioea.  (Jacobs,  AnikoL 
Graec.  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAUa)IUS,  the  com- 
mander of  Vitellins^  fleet  at  Miseniun,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  d.  70.  Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.   (Tac.  Hist.  iiL  57, 76, 77.) 

APOLLO  {*Ar6\XMif),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  {IL  i 
21 ,  36),  the  son  of  Zens  and  Leto.  Hesiod  (  Theog, 
918)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  ApolIo^s  sister 
was  Artemis.  Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  Aweny^tn^s  (IL  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  ^  bom  in  Lycia,^*  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  ^bom  of  or  in  ligfat.^ 
Several  towns  and  places  daimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  late  writers.  Thus  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tacit  AnnaL  iii.  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotih  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  Byz.  b.  v.  T4yvpa.)  In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.  The  account  of 
Apollo^  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic.  de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Isis.  (Herod,  ii  156.)  But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  i  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
140.)  Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.  At  last,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days*  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  beomie  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo^s  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  e^5o/Ma7cv^f.  (PlutiSyiRjM».8.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months*  child  (^irrafiT)va«or).  The  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (j^8o/bury^Ti}f, 
Aeschyl.  SepL  802 ;  comp.  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 
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250,  &C.),  and  his  festivals  aiaaUy  feD  on  the 
veiith  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The- 
mis, and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  dedaied,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Comp. 
Theognis,  5,  &c;  Enrip.  Heeub.  457,  &c.) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependoioa  ou 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  sooroe  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramiflcations  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is — 1.  ike  god  who  pmtieket  and  dettrwfg 
(otfAiof )  the  wicked  and  overbearing^  and  as  such  he 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  IL  i.  42,  xxiv.  605, 
Od.  XL  818,  XV.  410,  &c ;  comp.  Pind.  iy&.  iiL 
15,  &&)  Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  tnaros^  tac^pyos,  iiafi6\os^ 
iKarii€6\os^  kKvt^o^os,  and  ipyvp6T<^os,  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  his  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.  All  snddoi 
deaths  of  men,  whethor  they  were  r^arded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
efiiKt  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
anowB  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Hyginus  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursoed  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  reached 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  have  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.  (Apollod.  i  6.  §  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  Jtw^WvfUy  ^to  destroy.**  (AeschyL 
Agam.  1081.)  Some  modem  writers,  on  the  other 
himd,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  his 
character,  say  that  *At<(AA«»i',  L  e.  'At^AAmit,  (from 
the  root  peUo%  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  <Uc(/fca«eas,  Acuius, 
AcBBTOR,  ffthrip^  and  other  names  and  epithets 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  who  <^ord8  hdp  and  warde  ^  eviL 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  his 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wri- 
ters, such  as  duUffvtij  diUarwp,  dke&iaucos^  f^i^nifK, 
dwoTp6wtuoSt  heiKovpios^  larpofjAmiSf  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vi. 24.  §  5,  viiL 41.  § 5 ;  Pint  deEic^  Ddph.  21, 
de  Defect.  Orae.  7 ;  Aeschyl.  JS^mi.  62 ;  compL 
M'liller,  Dor.  iL  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  beinff  the  god  wno  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asdepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeeon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pabbon.] 

3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  orscles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {DicL  of  Ant. «.  v.  Oracmimm.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeos  him- 
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self  (ApoUodoms  states,  that  Apollo  receiTed  the 
fuurruc^  from  Pan),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
called  **the  prophet  of  his  fiither  Zeus.**  (AeschyL 
EuM.  19) ;  but  he  had  neyertheleas  the  power  of 
commimirating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  IL 
i  72,  Hymn,  m  Merc  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  related  difiisrently.  According 
to  ApoUodoms,  ibe  orade  had  preyioosly  been  in 
the  possession  of  Themis,  and  the  drsgon  Python 
guaided  the  mysterious  chasm,  and  Apollo,  after 
haying  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
oFsde.  According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oracle ;  while  Pausanias  (x.  3.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Oaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  £urip.  Iphig.  Tcmr,  1246,  Ac. ; 
Athen.  xv.  p.  701 ;  Or.  MeL  i.  439 ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  wng  and  mtuie.  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (L  603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  his  play  on  the  phorminx  during  their  re- 
past ;  and  the  Homeric  bards  deriyed  their  art  of 
song  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  {Od.  yilL 
488,  with  Eustath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  eyen  the  inyention  of  the  flute  and  lyre 
(CaUim.  Hymn,  m  DeL  253 ;  Pint,  do  Miu,\  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  receiyed 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Oyid  {Herwd,  xyi.  180) 
makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see  Marsyas, 
Midas. 

5.  The  ffod  who  protects  the  floda  and  cattle 
{p6iuos  beds,  from  voftis  or  vo^t^,  a  meadow  or 
pastuxe  land).  Homer  (7Z.  ii.  766)  says,  that 
ApoUo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumelus  Phere* 
tiades  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  &c)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Laomedon  in  the  yalleys  of  mount  Ida.  (IL  xxi. 
488.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
this  feature  in  the  duuacter  of  ApoUo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assuniM  a  yery  prominent  form  (Pind. 
/yi.  ix.  114 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  ApolL  50,  &c.); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  riyer  Amphrysus,  the  idea  reaches  its  height 
(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  15 ;  Eurip.  J/oei^.  8 ;  TibulL  il  3. 
11 ;  Viig.  Georg.  iii.  2.) 

6.  Theffod  who  deU^lt  in  (hefanndatUm  oftowna 
and  Ike  edaUiikmeni  of  ekril  eonstUuiiont.  His 
assistance  in  the  building  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
aboye ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  the  walls  of 
Megara,  see  Alcathous.  Pindar  (Pyth.  y.  80) 
calls  Apollo  the  d^xTysTT}^  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus;  and 
this  idea,  as  well  as  the  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  ApoUo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  imariis  and  oUurH^s  (see  BSckh,  ad 
Pind.  L  c)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  chaiacter  of 
ApoUa 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  new  which 
was  almost  univenal  among  the  later  poets,  mytho> 
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graphers,  and  philosophers,  and  according  to  which 
Apollo  was  identical  with  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  question 
which  here  pretents  itseli^  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitiye  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  hter 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  later  specu- 
lations and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  adyo- 
cates.  The  fonner,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Buttmann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  Callimachus,  some  per- 
sons distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  tne  poet  (Fragm.  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pausanias  (riL  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strabi  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Plut  de  El  ap.  Delph.  4, 
de  Def,  Orac  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  expUined  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  ^o^os  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequenUy  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  histly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light  (Alcaeus,  ap  Himer. 
xiv.  10 ;  Died.  iL  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  hud 
on  the  &ct  that  the  Egyptian  Horus  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Died,  i  25;  Plut  de  It,  ei  Os,  12,  61 ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An,  X.  14),  as  Horus  is  usuaJly  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  bummg  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  deriye  Apollo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  *A1^6^^xav  irarp^s 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitftd.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenus ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Delos,  and  Eileithyia  likewise.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  &c. ;  Pans,  i  18.  §  4 ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  more 
z^ously  than  any  other  people ;  they  arc  oil 
priests  of  Apollo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  pert  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pyth, 
X.  55,  &c.) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  diflerent  Apollos.  Muller  has  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  ApoUo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  ApoUo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  fiur  above  all  the  other  gods  of  Olympus. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  Apollo  and  Helios,  he 
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justly  lemarka,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  pheno* 
menon  if  this  identity  should  luiTe  faUen  into 
oblivion  for  seven!  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  pk^  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  Muller*s  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  ^the  averter  of  evil** 
('AWaAmi')  ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  tiie  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempo  and  Delphi. 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  countiy  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
lonians,  whence  the  god  became  the  'Ax6KKai¥ 
'nrp^s  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  nnk 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
*Air6KXMif  »6fuos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  ktter  became  the  nationid 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  char 
racter  of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  expbuning  the  origin  and  nature  of  ApoUo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
fiicts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  DioL  of  Ani,  s. «. 
'AiroAXcJi'ia,  7%arydia,  and  others. 

In  the  rdigion  of  the  eariy  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  thu  divinity  through  die 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  b.  c  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  b.  c.  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  b.  c.  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  XXV.  12 ;  Macrob.  i&i^.  i.  17 ;  Did,  of  Ant, 
f.  V.  Ludi  ApoUinafti ;  comp.  Ludi  Saeeulares.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
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Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  affter  the 
battle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion oi  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  his  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  garnet 
at  Actiom.  (Suet  Aiig,  31,  52 ;  DioL  ofAnL  s,  v. 
*AKr(a ;  Hartung,  die  RdigwM  der  Bomer,  \L  pi. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  nstional  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  ihe  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  worics  of  art  rose 
from  a  rude  woodoi  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youths  manliness,  so  that  he  f4>peBied  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxzvi.  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettnno  (Mm,  Pio-Genu 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
M^hoL  BiUMmek^  I  p.  29,  &c.)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  fieely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious,  the  muscles  are  not  woiked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportimi  to  the  breast.  (Bnttmann, 
Myikoloffusj  i.  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Dittertaiio  d» 
ApoUine  et  DianOj  2  pairts,  Leipaig,  1836  and  1837; 
MUUer,  Dorians^  book  ii.)  [L.  &] 

APOLLO'CRATES  ('Awo\KoKp^s\  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his 
fiither  in  conmuuid  of  the  isbmd  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  b.  c.  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  fiither  in  Italy.  (Plut  Diom^ 
37,  &C.,  56 ;  Stnb.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Nepos,  Ditm^  5 1 
Aelian,  V,if,  ii  41.)  Athenaeus  speaks  (vi.  j^ 
435,  £,  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  KUhn  (ad  Ad.  L  &),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysins. 

APOLLODO'RUS(*AroAAi{8«NMf )  1.  Of  Achar^ 
NB  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  oelebreted  banker, 
who  died  b.  a  370,  when  his  son  ApoUodorus  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  pk 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phoimion,  a 
freedman  of  Pasion,  alter  her  husband*^  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  b.  c. 
360,  Phormion  be<»me  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasides.  Several  years  hiter  (b.  c.  350), 
ApoUodorus  brought  an  action  against  Pfaonnion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  Tear, 
ApoUodorus  was  archon  eponymus  at  AthensL 
(Died.  xvi.  46.)  When  ApoUodoros  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormioo, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  ApoUodorus  the  two  orationa 
still  extant  icarcl  Src^dvou.  ( Aeschiiu  d»  FaU.  Leg^ 
p.  50  ;  Plut.  DemotA,  15.)  ApoUodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
FasL  Hell,  ii.  p.  440,  &c.  3d.  ed.)  [Dbmosthbnbs]  ; 
the  hitest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
ApoUodorus  b  the  pleader,  and  which  may  periiapa 
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ht  lefiened  to  the  year  &  c.  840,  when  Apollo- 
donis  was  fifty-four  yean  of  age.  ApoUodonis 
waa  a  Teiy  wealthy  man,  and  perfonned  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  trieraichy.  (Dem.  c  Po^fcL  p.  1208, 
c  Nieotir,  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  AMPHiPOua,  one  of  the  generab  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  b.  a  331, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Bi^Ion  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  fiir  as  Cilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xm  54 ; 
Cnrtius,  y.  1 ;  comp.  Aniian,  Anab,  yii  18 ;  Appian, 
^B8ttLCfeuiL152.) 

3.  Of  ARTBMrrA,  whenoa  he  is  distinguished 
from  othen  of  the  name  of  Apollodoms  by  the 
ethnic  adjectiye  * AfrcfJrat  or  'A^sfurtfM^s.  (  Steph. 
Bys.  s.  9.  'Aprtfiha.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
which  is  referred  to  by  Stnbo  (ii  p.  118,  xi  pp. 
^9,  519,  XT.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaens  (xr.  p. 
€82),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Stnbo  (xi  pp.  516  and 
526),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  ^eaks  of  an  Apollodoms  Adiamyttenus ;  but 
as  he  Is  eyidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Plarthiea,  the  word  'Aipofwmp^s  has  justly  been 
changed  into  *Apr€furnp6t»  Whether  this  Apollo- 
doms of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  histoiy  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stephanus  Bynntius  (s.  w,  *AfMe6tnpros  and  Aayt- 
»fa)  mentions  the  aeTonth  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athxnian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
&  a  340.  Apollodoms  was  engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
Philip  invaded  its  territoiy.  (Pans.  L  29.  §  7; 
comp.  Diod.  xvi  75;  Airian,^tta6.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  BoBOTiAN,  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
came  as  ambassador  from  Boeotia  to  Messenia,  in 
B.  c.  183,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaeans.    (Polyb.  xir.  12.) 

6.  Of  Cartstus.  The  anciente  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poete  of  the  name  of  ApoUodoras : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Oeb  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Euboea.  Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  Apollodoms,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poete  of  the  name  of  Apollodoms. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  IS  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re* 
membered  that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
years  b.  c.  300  and  260.  Apollodoms  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  ite 
poete.  (Athen.  L  c.)  This  is  not  only  stetod  by 
good  authorities,  but  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
fiwt,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phomiio 
from  Apollodoms  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Froffm. 
PlauH  et  Teretduj  p.  ^8.)    According  to  Suidas 
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Aponodorus  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prixe.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess 
fragmente  of  several  of  his  plays ;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  anaento  under  the  name  <^ 
Apollodoms  alone,  and  Without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  ApoUodorus  of  Carys^ 
tus  or  to  ApoUodorus  of  OdiL  (A.  Meineke, 
HisL  ChiL  Comieor,  Chraeeor,  p.  462,  &c) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassandrua  (formerly  Potidaea)in 
the  peninsula  of  Paflene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  Imd  gained  their 
confidence,  he  fcvmed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodoms.  (xxii.  Eaee,  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  &  c.  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapadousness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  anv 
country.  The  anciente  mention  him  along  witn 
the  most  detesteUe  tyranto  that  ever  lived. 
(Polyb.  viL  7 ;  Seneca,  De  Ira^  iL  5,  i>e  Bate/. 
viL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  whidi 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene* 
tzating  southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self^ and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  GonataSi  (Polyaen.  vL  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  K  ff.  xiv.  41;  Hid,  An,  v.  15 ;  Plut  De 
Sen  Num,  Vtnd.  10,  11 ;  Pans.  iv.  6.  §  1;  Uein- 
sius,  ad  Ovid,  ex  PomL  ii  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cum  AS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  criti&  (Clem.  Alex, 
^om.  i  p.  309.)  According  to  Pliny  {H,  N,  vii. 
37)  his  fiune  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyrbnb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
dted  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (Ond,  1485),  in  the  Etymolo> 
gicum  M.  (s.  V,  fimfw\6xoi\  and  by  Suidas  («.  w« 
djnucfnn^  0»ftoX6xos^  No^ioir,  and  /BScAJorirw). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (iror^pia),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natelis  Comes 
(iii  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  alio  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
Apollodoms  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  ApoUod,  pp, 
1174,  &C.,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cvzicus,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Phito,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
This  stetement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V,II,  xiv.  5), 
but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodoms  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xi  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodoms,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumemted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instences  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

11.  Of  Cyzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.    (Strom,  ii  p.  417.) 

12.  Sumamed  Ephillus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  ^ucriin), 
and  the  other  ))9un}.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  39, 41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentery  on  the  ^wrac^ 
(Suid.  f.  V,  e4wf)f  and  Stoboeus  (Edog,  Phyi.  i 
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p.  257,  cd.  Heeren)  hag  preaerred  two  &aginenU 
of  it.  This  Stoic  most  be  diBtinguiahed  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodoius  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  (De  Not  Dear.  i.  34),  but  he  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertnllian  (De  Animoy  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicurxan,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  13)  sunuuned  unpron^pcuvos,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  b.  c.  84.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(/3t^\(a,  Diog.  Laert  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  vis.  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  hare  completely  perished. 

14.  An  BPiGRAMMATic  poot,  who  Uved  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams which  hour  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  s^le  as 
well  as  of  sentiment  Reiske  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  ApoUonides  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  Oraec  xiii 
p.  854,  &C.) 

.  15.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-dtizen. 
(Varro,  Fragnu  p.  216,  ed  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plot. 
Phaedr.  p.  343 ;  Lactant  De  Fah,  Relig,  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Gbla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudoda  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  b.  c  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  («.  v,  *AwoKK66Mpos)  ascribes  them  to 
ApoUodorus  <^  Oela,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  (s.  v.  tnroMlfu)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  Hiet,  Crit.  Comic 
Graec,  p.  459,  &c) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
wn  of  Asdepiades,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarchus,  of  Panaetins,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  M  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
XfioviK£)  came  down  to  the  year  b.  a  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  11^  sumamed 
Philadelphus,  who  died  in  b.  c.  138;  but  how 
long  ApoUodorus  lived  after  the  year  b.  a  143 
is  unknown.  ApoUodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  aU  of  them 
have  perished  widi  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  tiiis  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  titie  Bt^Afo6i}ici} ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  &r  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  weU-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  my  thuses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cycUc  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  histo- 
rians.     It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and 
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goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work 
suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  fiuniUes  of 
Pelops  and  Atreus,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cyde  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1 — 7)  contains  the  andent  theogonic  and  oo»- 
mogonic  mythuses,  which  are  followed  by  the 
HeUenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  ananged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot  Cod,  186.)  The  andents  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  fozmed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets ;  to  us  it  is  of 
stUi  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
ApoUodorus  derived  his  infoxmation,  as  weU  as 
several  other  worics  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
ApoUodorus,  are  now  lost  ApoUodorus  rehtea 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources,  witiiout  inteipohiting  or  perverting  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  simpUdty 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events^  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modon 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  fonn 
dther  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  woric  of 
ApoUodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  ApoUodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Benedictns 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelbeig,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  ScripL  HisU  poet.  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  there 
foUowed  the  critical  oiition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Gottingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  12mo.,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo., 
with  a  commentaiy  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
MiUler,  Fragment  Hi$L  Graee^  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A.  Westermann^s  Mytkogroqtkif  she  SeriftoreM 
PoeHoae  Hidor.  Graed^  1843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoUodorus 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heyne^s  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  MiiUer's  Fragm,  Hist.  Graec^  the  foUow- 
ing  must  be  noticed  here :  1.  Ilcpi  rAv  *A0Jfiniiffty 
iTotpHttyf  u  e,  on  the  Athenian  Courteseana. 
(Athen.  xiii  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591 ; 
Heyne,  vol  iii.  p.  1163,  &c. ;  MuUer,  p.  467,  &c.) 
2.  *Ayriyp€upil  irp6s  n^f  *ApiffT0KK4ovs  ivurroK'^p. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &c.)  S. 
r^t  ircp(o8ot,  KVfiut^  M^PVt  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  afierwards 
written  by  Scymnns  of  Chios  and  by  Dionyaiua. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Steph.  Bya.  passim;  Heyne, 
p.  1126,  &c;  MiiUer,  p.  449,  &c)  4.  nc^ 
*Zvixdpfiov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  VU,  Platin.  A ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  &c.;  MuUer,  p.  462.)  5. 
'Etv^Ao7^i,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequendy  referred  to,  though  not  always  under 
this  titie,  but  sometimes  apparentiy  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  artide.  (Heyne,  p.  1 144, 
&c.;  M'dUer,  p.  462,  Ac.)  6.  Hepl  ^tAv,  in 
twenty-four  books.      Thi«  work   contained    the 
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mythology  of  the  Greeks,  u  &r  as  the  gods  them- 
•eWes  were  concerned ;  the  BihUotheca,  giving  an 
aooonnt  of  the  heroic  agea,  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
nnation  to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  &c ;  MttUer,  p. 
428,  &C.)  7*  nepl  ¥€&¥  KceraK&yov  or  ircpl  rcwi', 
was  an  hiBtorical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogoe  in  the  lecond  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
eonasted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
by  Strafao  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1 099,  &e. ;  Muller,  p.  453,  &c.)  8.  Dcpi  Iti^pom^ 
that  is,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophion,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaens  (vii 
p.  281),  and  the  fourth  by  the  SchoL  on  Aristoph. 
\Vetp.  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  MuUer,  p.  461, 
Ac.)  9.  Xpoyiiro  or  XP^"^  a^fpro^iSy  was  a 
chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1040  yean,  from  the  destruction  of  Tro^  (1184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  B.  a  143.  This  woik, 
which  was  again  a  aort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotbeca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  worid  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  the 
Iburth  book  is  mentioned, but  if  Syncellus  (CAroiiogr, 
p.  349,  ed.  DindorC)  refers  to  this  work,  it  must 
have  conaiBted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to 
lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  1072,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  435,  &c.)  For 
furthtf  ii^ormation  respecting  Apollodorus  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  BiU.  Gr,  iv.  pp.  287 — 
299 ;  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  pp.  zzzviii. — ^zlv. 

18.  Of  LXUN08,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  (PolU,  i  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gottline.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
(De  Re  RasL  I  1 ),  and  by  PUny.  {EliSncL  ad 
tiUu  viiL  z.  xiv.  xv.  xviL  and  xviii.) 

1 9.  Sumamed  LoGisncua,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,-  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  called  dpiBfi'riTue6s, 
(IHog.  Laert  i  25,  viiL  12;  Athen.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  (Nbn  potse  vivi  seewuL  Epic.  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  Macsdonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  v.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliac  gul^  with  T.  Quinctius 
FhimininuB,  in  b.  c  198.    fPolyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  NiCAXA.  Nothmg  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  Ndccua)  men- 
tions him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  PxRGAMUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  ^etoric  called  after  him  *AiroV 
KoBtipttos  dtfHffa^  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodorus  of  Gadara. 
(OroSflijpciof  a2p«0-ts.)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo- 
dorus taught  rhetoric  at  ApoUonia,  and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
became  his  friend.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  625 ;  Sueton. 
Atiff.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(rcxyor)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iiL  I.  §  18, 
comp.  §  1 )  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  himself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  An  {rdxvri)  edita  ad 
Maixtan^  in  which  the  auUior  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  fiir  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apollodorus  himself  wrote  litUe, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 
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(Comp.  Quintil  iL  11.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  §  50; 
Tadt  De  dar,  OraL  19 ;  Seneca,  Cwtrw.  i.  2,  it 
9;  Sext  Empir.  Adv,  MaiL  iL  79.)  Ludan 
{Maerob,  23)  states,  that  Apollodorus  (Ued  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  de  ApoUodcro 
Pergameno  et  Theodoro  Gadamuiy  RketoribuMj 
Marbnxg,  4ta) 

23.  Of  Phalbron  in  Atdca,  a  very  ardent  and 
lealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  ApoL 
Socr.  §  28,  Mmn.  iil  11.  §  17),  but  unable  with  aU 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strug- 
gle manfrilly  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  /lowicds,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Plat  Sympot.  p.  173  d.)  When  Socrates  was 
ffoing  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  Piaed,  pu  117,  a)  Aelian 
( F.  /T.  L  16)  rdates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  oflbred  to  Socrates  before  his 
death  a  suit  of  fine  dothes,  that  he  miffht  die  re- 
spectably. Apollodorus  occurs  in  severu  of  Plato*s 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Sgmpoman^  p. 
173,  &c.  Compare  T.  A.  WoU;  PraefiU.  ad  S^ 
po$.  p.  41. 

24.  Sumamed  Ptragrvs,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential dtizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verres. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
B.  c.  220.  (Polvb.  V.  54 ;  comp.  Albxandxr, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tn^jedies;  but 
nothing  frirther  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (Schol.  od  Eurip.  Med, 
148, 169;  Schol.  adAristopk  Ran.  323,  PluL  535.) 

27.  Of  TxLMXSsuR,  is  caUed  by  Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr.  i.  82)  an  <Mp  iKXAyifMs^  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  andent  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabridus.    (Bibl,  Or,  iv.  p.  299,  &c)        [L.  S.J 

APOLLODO'RUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  nar 
tive  of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  b.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  efiect  to  tiie  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes :  ^  primus  species  ex- 
primere  instituit**  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fuseli  (Leei»  L) : — **  The  acuteness  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  as  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  dass :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  spedfic  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  fiirther  it  was  removed  firom 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  all  its  parts. 
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Thenoe  he  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  perBoni- 
fied  the  central  fonn  of  the  class  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  abeoibed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  efleminancy,  or  grandeur 
swell  to  hugeness."  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
hitter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  PUUtu  of  Aristophanes.  (▼.  385.) 
.  Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  {^opdy  koX  dardxp^taiy 
ffKtaSj  Pint  de  Gloria  Athen,  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Pint  JhnoL  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
r^yof,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  efiect  by  the  gradation  of  tints»  and  thus 
obtained  what  modem  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  fficueypd^s.  (Hesychius,  s.  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  wero  ihe  first  that 
rivetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  nonour  upon  the  pencil,  pUinly  be- 
cause the  oestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  penciL  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Ziuxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  (7.  c.)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

MM/xi/iatral  ru  fioKKop  Ij  fufiifirrrai. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fiutidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  **  the  madman,"  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  fiourished  about  324  b.  c 

A  little  further  on  (§  26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophere. 

On  the  base  of  the  '^  Venus  di  Medici,"  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Cleomenes. 
Thiersch  {£^pockenj  p.  292)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  hitter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  But  Apollodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  arehitect,  fint  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix. 
4 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeoo-Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  tiie  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  D.  429  he  appean  as  comes  and  magister  memo- 
riae (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  8.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
oomef  eacri  consialorii  in  the  years  435  and  438. 
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(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  8.  6 ;  Nov.  1.  Theod.  11., 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Oorpue  Juris  AntejusL  as  a 
second  prefiue  to  the  Theod.  Cod.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  eomee  rei  prioalae  under  Arcadina 
and  Honorins,  a.  d.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Afiica  in  the  yean  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  IK 
tit  36.  s.  82;  16.  tit  11.  s.  I.)  To  ApoUodoros, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letten  of  Symmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  14, 48.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

APOLLODO'RUS  {*AiroMJSttf>es),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xz. 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  waa 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  {ibid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  thia 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned* 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  n^ 
VLipouf  «ral  Src^dbttif',  On  Oinimenta  and  CkofleU^ 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  IIcpl  OiipW,  On 
Venomone  AnimaiU  {ibid.  xv.  p.  681),  which  is 
possibly  the  work  that  is  sevend  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  xxiL  15,  29,  &c,)    [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'NIDESorAPOLLO'NIDASCAiroX- 
Avyi^f ).  1.  Governor  of  Argos,  who  was  raised  to 
tiiis  office  by  Cassander.  In  the  year  b.  c.  315,  he 
invaded  Aroidia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Aigives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polyq^erehon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  was  not  quidt 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  ApoUonides,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  phm,  suddenly 
returned  to  Aigos.  About  500  aenaton  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  Apollonidea 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  all  perished  in  tiie  flames.  The  other 
Argives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  oonroiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  BoBOTiAN,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  daims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difiicultics 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  enoeunter  led  hun  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter> 
ing  into  friendly  rekitions  with  king  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  a 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iii  1.  §  26,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cardia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Chersonesus.  (Demosth.  de  Halonee.  p.  86.) 
ApoUonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemus  aa 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth.  Ciirufocr.  p.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island;  but  while 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  Apollonides  was  con- 
quered  by  the  king's  admirals,  H<^lochus  and 
Amphotcrus.  He  and  several  of  his  purtizana 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  dose  imprison-. 
ment    (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  NiCABA,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentar}-  oit 
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the  SiUi  of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  109.)  He 
wrote  fleyeral  woricB,  all  of  which  are  lost — 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes^  oration  mpi 
wapearp€<r€tiea,  (Ammon.  t.  v.  6<pK€ip.)  2.  On  fic- 
titious stories  (rcpl  Kortifrfiw/Wi'ftn'),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  hooks  are  mentioned,  f  Ammon. 
t.v.  Koroitetitnsi  Anonpo.  m  VUa  AtxUi^  3.  A 
woik  on  prorerbs.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  T4pipa.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  tike  tragic  poet.  (Harpocmt 
c.o.'Ia«r.)  An  ApoUonides,  without  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  was  his  native  conntxy,  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309,  zi.  pp.  523«  528), 
Pliny  {H.  N,  vii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
ApoUoniuB  Rhodins  (W,  983, 1174;  oomp.  \L  964), 
as  the  author  of  a  work  called  ir^tir  Aof  riis  Eiipthnis. 
Stobaeus  (Florileg.  IxriL  3,  6)  quotes  some  senaiii 
from  one  ApoUonides. 

6.  An  Olynthian  general  who  used  his  in- 
fluence at  Olynthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contriyed  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  ApoUonides  into  exile.  (Demosth.  Pkd^. 
iii.  pp.  125,  128.)  ApoUonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  dyic  frandiise ; 
but  being  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it.   (Demosth.  c.  Neaer,  p.  1376.) 

7.  Sumamed  Okapiub  or  Hon^ius,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semenuthi  (2cfi«yovO(), 
and  seems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theiy- 
phJL  Alex.  ii.  6 ;  oomp.  Vossius,  de  HuL  Graec 
p.  396,  ed.  Westexmann.) 

8.  Of  SicYON.  When  in  B.a  186  the  great 
congress  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  king  Eumenes 
wished  to  form  an  aUianoe  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  vbw  of  securing  their  fiivour,  ApoUonides 
of  Sicyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaeans*  accepting 
the  money,  as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
guished Achaeans,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
fused accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  congress  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return.  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambassadors  went  to  Rome,  b.  c.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  ApoUonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affidrs 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaeans  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  xxiii  11, 12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, ApoUonides  advised  his  conntr}'men  not  to 
oppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  censured  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  B.  c.  181 
one  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  pubUc  money  which  haid  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  by  Chaeron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  ApoUonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
bad  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8 ;  Chaxron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  phUosopher,  virith  whom  Cato  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
before  he  committed  this  act  at  Utica.  (Plut  CkxL 
Mm,  65, 66,  ^9.) 

11.  A  Syracuran,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
among  his  feUow-citixens,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  yAn.  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessi^  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  £uthfal 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  TRAGIC  poet,  ooncermng  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Paedagog, 
iii.  12)  and  Stobaeus.    (Sermom.  76.)         [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESCAiroXX«y(di|f).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  b.  c.  465 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megabysus,  the  king's 
brother-in-hiw,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  hu  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  s 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  ApoUo- 
nides was  ffiven  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mouier,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  hst,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  De  RA.  Pen,  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
Uved  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  (ds  Cbats.  PuU.  iii  9,  voL  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenes 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  ApoUonius  of  Cy« 
prus,  a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
AxoKKmvttov  instead  of  *KiroKKmy[ov  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men« 
tioned.  [Apollonius  Cyprius.]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  {Ontiroer,  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serm.  iv.  c.  48.  p.  403),  in  which  bst  passage  the 
name  is  speUed  ApolUmiadei.  (Fabricius,  J^bL  Gr, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  ('AroXX^riot),  historical.  I. 
The  son  of  Charinus,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  331. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5 ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Selencus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  b.  c.  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  ApoUonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetriils,  and  their  two  fomilies 
had  been  long  connected  by  firiendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  ApoUonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  b.c.  173.  He  brought 
fivmi  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
fitther  and  the  Romans.    (Liv.  Ui.  6.) 

4.  Of  CUzomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
ApoUonides,  in  b.  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.   (Polyb.  xxviiu  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sidly,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  b.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  LucuUus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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doced  Apollonius  to  betray  the  other  leaders  of 
the  inBorrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  sup- 
pressing it.    (Diod.  xxxTi.  Edog,  1.  p.  529,  &c) 

6.  Of  Drepanam,  a  son  of  Nicon,  was  a  proni- 
gate  but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasures  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Verres.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Cic  m.  Verr,  iy. 
17;  Quintil  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Ciassus 
in  B.  a  54,  because  100  Rioman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut.  CWim.  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  PaHh.  p.  27,  ed.  Sch weigh.)      [L.  S.J 

APOLLONIUS  CAToAAc^mj),  literary.  I. 
Of  AcHARNAB,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (nc/)l  io^Qv\  Harpocrat 
s.  tw.  ir^Aoyof,  Ilvai^ifria,  XoAiccia ;  Phot.  #.  o, 
i)9/}o^p(et.) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  d  MoAoxor,  was 
some  years  older  than  Apollonius  Melon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Stiab.  xiv. 
p.  655.)  ScaeTola  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodesi  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  di  Orot.  i  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic.  d£  OraU  i.  28 ;  comp.  Spalding, 
ad  QuintiL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  562 ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  Melon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  &  c 
88,  he  received  instructions  firom  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  BriU.  89.)  In  B.  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions.  (BruU  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
(Brut  91.)  Apollonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished wnter,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  L  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  QjuaeH,  Homeric  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
woric  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut. 
OtM.  3 ;  Suet  Oaea,  4  ;  comp.  Cic  tui  AtL  ii.  1, 
BruU  70,  de  Invent  i.  56 ;  Pint  Cie.  4 ;  Quintil. 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  APHR0DISIA8  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Ka/MwcC),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  (s.  w,  Bdp- 
70010,  XpvaaopU^  "Ayicvpa^  XuK6v  Tfixos ;  Etym. 
M.  «.  V.  "Afmturot,  &c.) 
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5.  The  son  of  Archbbulus,  Archebius,  or  An- 
chibius,  was  like  his  fiither  an  eminent  gnunmarian 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymua. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  ViUoison 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Ilii^ 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant,  is  to  us  a 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  vexy 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vols,  fol,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  4to.)  H.  Tollius  afterwards  published  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  without  Vil- 
loison*s  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lugd.  Bat 
1788, 8vo.)  Bekker^s  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8vo.  This  Apollonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  ^e  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  exprea- 
sions  peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (Etymol.  M.  s.  vvu 
Kwpds  and  ffoijHirri^,) 

6.  Of  AscALON,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v. 
'AffKoXtiy.) 

7.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrianus.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Heracleides.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salary  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  hish  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmicaL  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soph,  ii.  20 ;  Eudoc.  p.  67,  &c) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotades,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  fiither.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  SoTAOHS.) 

9.  Sumamed  'ArroAedf,  the  author  of  a  woriL 
on  dreams.   (Artemid.  Oneir,  i.  34,  iiu  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Chabris,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Vetp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. {IL  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Chalceoon  or  Chalcis,  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  35)  of  Nicomedia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instincting  his  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  Antomn.  PiuSy  10 ;  M.  An- 
tonin.  de  Reints  guis^  i.  8;  Lucian,  Demon,  31 ; 
comp.  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  fireedman  of  Cra68U8,  to  whom  he  vras 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Cicero^s,  and  served  in  the  army  of  J.  Cae- 
sar in  the  Alexandrine  vrar,  and  also  followed  him 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  and 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar.    For  this  reason  Cicero  gave  him 
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avoy  flattering  letter  of  lecommeDdation  to  Cae- 
sar. {Ck,  ad  FamiL  idiL  6.) 

13.  A  Christian  writer,  whose  parents  and 
country  are  unknown,  Init  who  is  believed  to  hare 
been  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  to  haye  lived  about 
the  year  a.  d.  19*2.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cataphryges,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Eusebius.  {HisL  Eedes,  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertnllian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montanists 
against  this  ApoQonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
his  work  wcp2  ktcrdirHts  was  especially  directed 
aflunst  ApoUonius.  (Auctor  Piaedestinati,  cc.  26, 
27,68;  Ckve,  HkL  LU.  I  p.  53;  Fahne,  BibL 
(rviiie&Tii.p.  164.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodns.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  beautiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  afterwards  tnm^ted  into  Greek 
and  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  history  of  the 
Mart3rTB,  but  is  now  lost  (Hieronym.  EpuL  84, 
CfUaiog.  42,  53 ;  Euseb.  HisL  Ecdea.  ▼.  21.)  Ni- 
cephoms  (iy.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  ApoUonius 
with  ApoUonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphryges. 
(Cave,  HisL  XA.  i  p.  53 ;  Fabric.  BtbL  Graee.  vii. 
p.  163.) 

15.  Somamed  Cronos,  a  native  of  lassus  in 
Caria,  was  a  phflosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
pupil  of  EubuUdes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Diodorus,  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  658;  Diog.  Laert.  ii  HI.) 

16.  Sumamed  Dtscolos,  that  is,  the  iU-tem* 
pered,  was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and 
bom  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  gnmmarians  of  his 
time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aelins  Herodian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
uid  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
ApoUonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  on  sheUs,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing  materials;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
he  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  Uved  and 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
caUed  Brachium  or  Ilvpovxcibr.  But,  unless  he  is 
confounded  with  ApoUonius  of  Chalds,  he  also 
^nt  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

ApoUonius  and  his  son  are  caUed  by  Priscian  in 
aevexal  passages  the  greatest  of  aU  granmiarians,  and 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Priscian,  Prxuf, 
ad  lUb.  L  and  vi  viii.  p.  833,  ix.  init  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  caUed  by  Priscian 
*«gnanmaticorum  princeps."  A  Ust  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a 
more  complete  one  in  Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Graee.  vi. 
p.  272,  &C.)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
which  are  stUl  extant  1.  lltpl  ffvrrd^tws  rov 
TiAyov  fupSff^  **de  Constructione  Ontionis,**  or 
*'de  Ordinatione  sive  Constructione  Dictionum," 
in  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
Aldine.  (Venice,  1495,  foL)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frank!  1590,  4to.  The  bat  edi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  assistance 
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of  four  new  MSS.,  is  I.  Bekker's,  Beriin,  1 81 7, 8vo. 
2.  n«pl  irrmnffuaSf  **  de  Pronomine  Uber,"  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bekker  in  the3fiMeaim.  Aniiq,  Shut, 
L  2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  sepazatelya 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  TltfA  vvMaftwy^  **de  Con- 
jnnctionibus,**  and  4.  Utpl  hn^nnijArmv^  **de 
Adverbiis,"  are  Wh  printed  in  Bekker*s  AneoiaU 
ii  p.  477,  &C. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  ApoUonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  ir«pl  KOfrv^wriUnis  UnofUas^ 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  genenUv 
bdieved  that  the  work  of  one  ApoUonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis 
by  Xylander,  under  the  title  **  Historiae  Commen* 
titiae,**  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  th6  same  as  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  ApoUonius  Dyscolos ; 
and  Meursius  and  subsequenUy  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  ApoUonius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  tones  is  a 
coUection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga* 
thered  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastns, 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  meaa 
nothing  else  than,  that  ApoUonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  d  certain  errors 
or  foigeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreorer,  quotes  from  the  work  of  ApoUonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Meursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  ec.  11, 13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  ApoUonius  Dyscolos 
rrtfl  Karci^MT/Wviys  laropias  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
ApoUonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wester- 
mann,  Scr^piorei  Rerum  mirabiL  p.  20,  &C.,  where 
the  work  oif  the  unknown  ApoUonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103—116.) 

17*  A  native  of  Eotpt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (ad  Autolyc,  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va< 
rious  opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  ApoUonius  from  whom  Athe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  ApoUonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  ApoUonius, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caliguhk  (Dion  Cass. 
Ux.29.) 

18.  Sumamed  Eidooraphus  (tHoy p^s),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  llicro 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  (s.  e.  ciSo^^^a)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicba,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  {asirdogia  apoielesmalica)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Praef,  ad  laagog.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing  **  Apotclesmata^*  of  one  ApoUonius, 
which  Fabricius  beUeves  to  be  the  work  of  ApoUo- 
nius of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Myndus,  Uved  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skiUed  in  exphiin- 
ing  nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  finom  the  Chaldeans.  (Senec.  Quatsi.  Nat. 
vii.  3  and  17.)     His  statements  respecting  the 
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comets,  which  SenecH  has  preserved,  are  sufficient 
to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Apollo- 
nius,  a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  Byzantins  (t.  v.  Mt^i^So;),  is  un- 
certain. 

21.  Of  Naucratis,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleides,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory^  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age;  (Philostr.  VU.  Saph, 
iL  19,  26.  §  2 ;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

22.  Pbroabus.     See  below. 

23.  Rhodius,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Silleus 
or  Illeus  and  Rhode,  and  bom  at  Alexandria 
(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolemais, 
whereas  Athenaeus    (viL  p.  283)    and  Aelian 
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distincUons.  ApoUonius  now  r^arded  himself  a» 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  at  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrines, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  hmc 
to  the  highest  degree  of  ftune  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  ApoUonius  sucoeeded  Eratos- 
thenes as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan* 
dria,  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about 
B.  a  194.  FurUier  particulars  about  his  ]i£e  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  (Argcmautica),  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  ApoUonius  collected  his 
materials  fiom  the  rich  Ubraries  of  Alexandria,  and 


{Hisi.  An.  XV.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at    his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 


least,  as  a  citizen  of  Naucratis.     He  appears  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  that  is,  about  b.  c.  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  fi&Us  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.  c.  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.     (b.  c.  204 — 181.)     In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.      The 
cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  ApoUonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simpUcity  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  CaUimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    The  love 
of  ApoUonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed so  great,  and  had  such  fiiscinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  {t^rn^os)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  ^e  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
aU  of  CaUimachus,  for  ApoUonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.    ApoUonius  was 
deeply  hurt    at  this  fiulure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable tiiat  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  stiU  extant  (AnthoL  Graee.  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.     CaUimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem caUed  **  Ibis,*^  against  ApoUonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  firom 
Ovid^s  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  ApoUo  there 
occur  several  hostile  aUusions  to  ApoUonius,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  v.  105.     Disheartened  by  these  circum- 
stances ApoUonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  tlien  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
Greek  Uterature  and  learning.     Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.    At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 
putation soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
dians honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other 


■ources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  aocounL 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.    The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  mythuses  or  de» 
scriptions  of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.    The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifiiUy  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  traly  artistic 
moderation.    The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  has 
aU  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Argonautica,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  forma» 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.   On  its  appearance  the  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contempoiarieB, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it    Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  LuciUus  of  Tarrha,  Sophodes,  and  Theon^ 
aU  of  whom  seem  to  have  Hved  before  the  Christian 
era.    One  Eircnaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on. 
the  Argonautica.      (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  RhotL  L 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)     The  common  SchoUa  on 
ApoUonius  are  caUed  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  pubUshed  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Sdiolia,  which 
were  first  pubUshed  in  Schaefer*s  edition  of  the 
Ai^nautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.     Among  the  Romans  the 
Ai^onautica  waa  much  read,  and   P.  Terentins 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it     (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  87.)     The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  tlie  poem  of  ApoUonius.     In  the  reign  of  Anaa- 
tasius  I.  one  Marianus  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  ApoUonius*  poem  in  5608  iambics.    The  first 
edition  of  the  Ai^nautica  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496«  4to.,  by  J.  Lascaris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.     The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
Florentine  edition.   The  first  really  critical  edidon 
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is  that  of  Bronck.  (Aijf^entorat  1780,  in  4to.  and 
8to.)  The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipxig,  1797,  8vo.) 
is  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  a  few  critical  notes.  G.  Schaefer  published 
an  edition  (Leips.  1810 — 13,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Brunck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  WeUauer,  Leipzig,  18*28, 
2  vols.  Svo.,  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MSS.,  the  SchoGa,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonautica  and  epigrams  (Antonin. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachus,  Apoilonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost  Two  of  them,  Utpl  *Apxi^^ 
Xov  (Athen.  z.  p.  451)  and  npds  Ziiv^orov  (Schol. 
Venet  ad  Horn,  iL  ziii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zenodotns,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ally refer  to  ApoUonius.  A  third  class  of  Apoi- 
lonius* writings  were  his  teriausy  that  is,  poems  on 
the  origin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historico-epic^  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  The  following  are  known :  1.  *V6iov 
KrUns^  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (s.  v,  Awrioi^),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (OL  vii  86 ; 
Pjfih.  iv.  57.)  2.  tiawcpdrtus  leriffis^  of  which 
six  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (viL  p.  283, 
&C.;  comp.  Aelian,  Hist.  An,  zv.  23.)  3.  *AXc((u«- 
3pe(of  Krlffis.  (Schol.  ad  Niamd.  Ther.  11.)  4. 
Ko^yov  Krlms,  (Parthen.  EroL  1  and  11.)  5.  Kvi- 
fcl»  Krl<M,  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v,  Yi/imfpioy.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
prose  is  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  KoDwr^r,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.  m?.  Xtppo,  K&pivBos.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Ledionet  ApoBonianoAt  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  Gedicki  des 
ApoUonius  von  Rhodus,  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  SvRiAN,  a  platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
ID  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
Hadr,  2.) 

25.  Tyanbusl    See  below. 

26.  Of  Tyre,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertins  (vii  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  iriva^  r&v 
iar6  Zifiwraf  ^iKoff6<p<av  koX  rSv  fii€\iuy,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  ApoUonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot  Ood.  161),  or  as  the  author  of  tne  chronolo- 
gical work  (xfioifued)  of  which  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tius  («.  V.  XaXKrrr6pior)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyrb,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Barth 
(Advertar.  IviiL  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
year  a.  o.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  so- 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantinns  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  **  Narratio 
eorum  quae  aociderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,^  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  tianshited  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,Bamamed  PERGAEUS,from 
Pei^  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes  (Emtoc.  Comm.  in  Ap.  (hn,  lib.  L),  and 
died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  &  a  222 — > 
205.  (Hephaest  ap.  Phot,,  cod.  czc.)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  His  geometrieal  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc  /.  c.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
e,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con> 
siderable  one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Coaic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocins,  are  extant  in  Gieek ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  havo 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  tbe  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes^ 
mutual  intersections,  &c.  But  Apoilonius  seems 
to  lay  chum  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normals)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  (jComm.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Heraclius  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apoi- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician ;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  fit)m  Geminus:  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apoilonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apoilonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  phme 
perpendici^  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apoi- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  oiijf 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  throiigh  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  **  ApolL  Perg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii.,&c.,*^  Oxon.  1710,  foL  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  Bapt 
Memua   (Venice,   1537)$   and  by  Commanding 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Medicean  library  by  Abraham  Echellensis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonins  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

IIcp}  A6yov  'AwoTO/xiis  and  Tlfpl  Xu)p(ov  *Ato- 
rofjajs,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

IIcpl  AiapuTfiivtis  Toftris,  To  find  a  pomt  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  /.  c)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt 
Simson.  IIcpl  ToVwi^  'ExiW^wi^,  ^  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plana  LoeL  Restored  by  Robt 
Simson,-  Glasg.  1749. 

ricpl  *Eira^«i',  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditioiM  of 
passing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zeroed  infinity.  (Ap.  de  Tactionibus 
quae  supers.,  o^.  J.  G.  Camerer.**  Goth,  et  Amst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

ITcpl  NtOfffw,  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  Mnes.  (Re- 
stored by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclus,  in  bis  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatise^  De  CodUea  and  De  Perturbatis 
RaiionUmt. 

Ptolemy  (Magn,  Const  lib.  xii.  init.)  refers  to 
Apollonitts  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Arohimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  *CUcvr66ooVj  (see  Wallis,  Op,  voL  iiL 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op,  vol.  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hut. 
des  Maihhfu  vol.  i. ;  Halley,  Praef.  ad  Ap.  Conic. ; 
Wenrich,  cle  aucL  Graec  versionibus  et  commeni, 
Syriacis,  Arab.  Armen.  Persicisquey  Lips.  1842; 
Pope  Blount,  Onsur.  CdA,  Atdk)    [W.  F.  D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('AxoAAfl^vfoy 
Tveuvuof),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at 
Tyana  in  Cappedocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  bis  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
natural powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modem  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  tmth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  questions  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  itselC 
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ApoUonius,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founden  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agency.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instractor  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae.    Here  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euxenus  of  Hera- 
clca.   (PhiL  i.  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  had  seised 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect;  ab- 
stained firom  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  favour.     He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  tiie  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  fiither^s  death :  after  dividmg  his  inherit 
ance  with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed finm  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  hu  poorer  relatives  (PhiL 
I  13),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  yean  preserved  the  mystic  ulence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  philosophy 
were  disclosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  ius  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  yean, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.     He  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  on 
his  travels  to  the  east;    and  here    PlulMtratua 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  v(^i^  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  mast  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanes,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theuigic  se- 
crets.    He  next  visited  Taxiln,  the  capital  of 
Phraortes,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  larehaa, 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Gymnosophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (PhiL  iiL  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities,  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.       If  it  be  trae  that  the 
honours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11), 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.     At 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma- 
gician, and  did  not  obtain  admission  to  them  until 
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B  kter  period  of  his  life :  the  flame  cause  exclnded 
hhn  at  the  eare  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  he 
pretended  to  have  obtained  the  sacred  books  of 
Pythagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force.  (TiiL 
]9.)    After  risttii^  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Greece,  he  bent  his  coarse  towards 
Rome,  and  arrived  there  jost  after  an  edict  against 
magicians  had  been  isnied  by  Neroi    He  was  im- 
mediately brought  before  Teleainiia  the  consul,  and 
Tigellinus,  the  &voorite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dismissed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  Tanish  from 
the  indictment    On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries;  and 
from  Athens  jvoceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Vea- 
pasian,  who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.    The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly curious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  PythagorBS 
— philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.    Vespasian 
was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  dty  by  a  body  of 
magistrates,  praefiscts  and  philosophers,  and  hartily 
adced  whether  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber.   Banff  tdd  that  he  was  philosophising  in  the 
Serapeom,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol- 
lonius to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  '^he  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  Tenerable  sorereign;^  upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  rengned  himself 
entirely  into  his  bands.    A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoics  in  the  emperor^  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  base 
sabserriency  of  ApoUonins.  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic,   (t.  31.)    This  depute 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
aDndea.    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
dties.    The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
shewn  was  continued  towaids  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  inrited  hun  to  Argos  in 
Cilida,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  tlut  he 
would  one  day  risit  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Domitiau,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant    An  order 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
hisuelf^  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compar 
niona.    On  bebg  conducted  into  the  emperor*s 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him  :  he  hinnched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prismi,  loaded  with  chains.    The  charges  against 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
singularity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerva  for  an  au^fury.   As  destruction  seemed 
impendinff,  it  was  a  tune  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers :  ne  vanished  from  his  persecuton ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Puteoli  at  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
into  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
him.     The  last  yean  of  his  life  were  probably 
spent  at  Ephesus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
instant  it  took  place.     Three  places — Ephesus, 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  hud  daim  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.  Tyana,  where  a 
tem]^  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  saoed  cities,  and  possessed  the  privUege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundworiL  on  which 
die  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  II.  How 
fitf,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pd  history.  IIL  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

L  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  fiea  fidsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tratus, we  caanat  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  sn^  by  contemporary  authon,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  yean  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself  ahould  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.    It  mutt  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fobles  of  Ctesias,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (whidi  become  more  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  fiuther  distant),  eastern 
fiury  tales,  and  perhiq[»  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  mirades,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
will  be  allowed  frtrther,  that  the  history  itself 
stripped  of  the  mirades,  is  probably  as  fidse  as  the 
miiades  themsdve^    Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  andents, 
and  even  among  the  fothen  themsdtres,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
duoacter  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.    Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  A<(yor  ptXa- 
Ki^s  irp6s  XfHoriiifous  of  Hierocles  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),    seems  (c.  v.)   to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostrstus^s  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.    And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  te  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.    Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letten 
and  supposed  writmgs  were  extant;  the  manu- 
script of  his  life  by  Damis  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  dties,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconustent  with  it    Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moe- 
ragenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,    because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  cdebrated  philosophen.    The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  genend  belief  in  magical 
powera  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretendmg  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philosr- 
tratus  gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, however  inconsistent  in  its  focts  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonden 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part  Manv  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
inddent  with  the  Christian  mirades.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
caaon,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adyentores  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — omnot  iail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pa»- 
sages  in  the  Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Hierocles  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
as  he  has  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  worshipped  our  Liord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollomus  among  his  Penates:  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hcwti- 
lity  to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord^s  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel  {Ritter,  Geac^dckU  der  PML 
vol.  iv.  p.  492.) 

,    III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
&cts  of  his  life  beara  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.   Tror 
vel,  mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
summed  up.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.    The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.     As  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.      The   Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.      His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.     In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  ofierings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  Qod.    All  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Euseb.  Prep.  En.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.     In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are    chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 
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working  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian's  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollonius^s  works  has 
come  down  to  ns  :  1.  "XftMos  tis  ffLm/ifuxruwa^. 
(Philostr.  ViLApoU.  i.  14;  Suidas,  s.  o.  ApoU.) 
2.  IlvBaydpov  So^oi,  and  3.  Ilvday^v  jSfof,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viii« 
19),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  4.  AiaB^mi^  written  in  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii.  39.)  5.  *AToA.o7(a  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.  (viiL  7.)  6.  Utpl  fiayrtias  affripttv, 
7.  TeXcTol  ij  Tfpl  ^ueu£v.  (iil  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.)  8.  Xpri<rfioly  quoted  by 
Suidas.  9.  Nvx^^epoc,  a  spurious  work.  10. 
*ETurroXa2  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  he 
refers.  The  'AxoXoyfa  which  is  given  by  Philos- 
tratus (viii  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
Apollonius.  IB.  J.J 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Famese  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dircb.]  It 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  PoUio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  Famese  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  fidl  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  VVinckelmann,  who  distinguishea 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  Miiller  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  foroe 
of  the  arguments  of  Lessing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Aokladas],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Famese  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  ''Pa- 
rentum  ii  oertamen  de  se  fecere:  Menecratem 
videri  professi,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemidorum,^ 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  &ther,  Artemidoms,  or  their  teacher, 
Menecrates,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  ja- 
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rent  The  Farnese  bull  bears  no  sach  inKription, 
but  there  are  the  marks  of  an  ei&ced  inscription 
on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  Zethns.  (Plin.  zxxvi.  4.  §  10 ;  Winckel- 
mana,  Werhe^  vi.  p.  52,  vii.  p.  205;  Miiller,  JrcAooi/. 
derKiauL%  157.) 

2.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  is  engraved  in  the  il/w. 
Pio-GlemenL  iiL  pL  10,  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AnOAAnNIOS  NE2TOPO:S  ABHNAIO^  EnOIEL 
From  the  {brmation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  maj  be  fixed  at  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist  (Winc- 
kelmann,  Werke^  i.  p.  226,  iiL  p.  39,  vL  ppw  64,  94, 
101,  viL  p.  215 ;  Thiersch,  Epodien^  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Archias, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  Herculanenm  and  is  engraved  in  the 
Mus,  Herod,  L  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AnOAAONIOS  APXIOT  A0HNAIO2  EnHHISE. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ  ( Winckelmann,  Werhe^  ii.  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
284,  V.  p.  239,  viL  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eari  of  Egremont^  at  Petworth, 
Sussex.  [P.  S.] 

APOLLCyNIUS  (*A»«AA(ifii'«)f),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
FabriduB,  BUjL  Gr.  vol  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet ;  Le 
Clerc,  HUL  de  fa  Mid, ;  Haller,  BiUioth.  Medic. 
Prod.  voL  L  ;  Harless,  Analeda  Hniorieo-OnL  de 
Ardngene  Medko  et  de  ApoUomtA,  S[a^  Bambeig. 
1816,  4to. ;  Sprengel,  Hiei.  de  la  Med. 

1,  2.  Apollonius  Antiochenus  (*Ayriox<vf), 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  fitther  and  son,  who 
were  bom  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  tlie  sect  of 
the  EmpiricL  lliey  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  befi>re  Menodotns  [Serapion  ;  Mbno- 
Dorus],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
second  century  b.  c.  (Gal.  Inirod,  c  4.  voL  xiv. 
p.  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
sometimes  called  **  Apollonius  Empiricus;"  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  Apollonius  Archistrator  QApxurrpdrvp) 
is  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
Andromadius  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compoe.  Medicam,  sec 
Gen,  ▼.  12,  voL  xiii.  p.  835),  and  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  i^iter 
Christ     Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

4.  Apollonius  Biblas  (Bi^Am),  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  b.  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeno^s  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
he  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(xa^Nurr^pes)  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidemica  of 
Hippocrates.  (GaL  Comm,  II.  in  Hippocr.  **  Epid. 
11/.^  §  5,  voL  xvii.  pt  i.  p.  618.)  It  seems  most 
likely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Eropiricufi.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  fit€Kuuc69,  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  bwA-wortn, 

5.  Apollonius  Chiensis  (Kirtcdr),  the  oldest 
commentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Strabo,  xiv.*6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
medicine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  (Apollon. 
Cit  p.  2,  ed.  Dietz) ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
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in  the  first  century  b.  c.  The  only  work  of  his 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, H*pl  "ApBpWy  De  AriiculiSf  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  l^ypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  (Pro  Dovu  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  Flace.  c  13,  Pro  Seat  c.  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Diaoono  deil*  Anatomia,  Firense,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graecorwa  Chirurgid 
Libri,  Florent  1754,  fol  The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Diets^s  SAolia  in  HippocTiiUm  et  Gar- 
leman^  Kegim.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Kiihn,  Lips.  1837*  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kiikn,  Addilam.  ad  Menchum  Afedioorum  Veterum 
a  Jo.  A.  Fabrieio^  ^c.  exhibiiura^  Lips.  1826,  4to., 
fiisdc  iii.  p.  5  ;  Diets,  SchoL  m  Hipp,  et  Gal.  vol. 
i.  praefi  p.  v.;  Littr^,  (kuvree  d*  H^ppoer.  vol.  L 
Introd.  p.  92 ;  Choubnt,  Handbuch  der  Bucher- 
kunde  fur  die  AeUere  Medicin.) 

6.  Apollonius,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Antid.  ii. 
11,  voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cyprius  (KvirfHos)  was  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodid,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Gal.  De  Meth.  Med.  i.  7,  vol  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  (*E/Aircip(ic(^s),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  **  Apol- 
lonius Antiochenus.^  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsus  {De  Med.  i.  praef.  p.  5),  after  Serapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Hersicleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  c.  lie  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno*s  work 
on  the  X'^'P^'^^P*^  ^^  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno^s  death.  (GaL 
Comm.  //.  tn  Hiftp.  **  Epid.  III.'"  §  5,  vol.  xvii. 
pt  L  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen^ 
De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Glaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  work 
^On  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  CaeUus 
Aurelianus.  {De  Morb.  Chron,  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Hkrophilbius  ('Hpo^/Xcios) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
n«pl  Eiiroplaray,  De  Facile  Parabilibus  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Loc.  vL  9,  voL  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribasius 
{Eupor.  ad  Eunap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  Cramer^s  Anecd, 
Graeca  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Koynl  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  GaL 
De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Loc  voL  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  .081),  and  also  before  Archi- 
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genes  (Oal.  ibid,  vol  xii.  p.  515) ;  wo  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  fint 
centuiy  alter  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philuB,  and  is  said  by  Galen  {ibid,  p.  510)  to  have 
lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  Tltpl 
Mtipwff  On  Oinimenta,  is  quoted  by  Athenaeiu 
(xY.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Gaelins 
Aurelianus.    (De  Morb,  Ac  ii.  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  Hippocraticus  ('IinroicfMi- 
Tcios),  is  said  by  Galen  {De  Secta  OpL  c.  14. 
vol  I.  p.  144 ;  CommtnL  III,  w  Hippoer,  **  De 
RaL  Vict,  in  Morb,  Ac.^  c  38.  vol.  xv.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  centuiy  b.  c. 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistratus  (ap.  GaL  L  c)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonius  Mxmpritbs  (Mc/i^Ti}t)  was 
bom  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (GaL  Introd,  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  a,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  ^  Apollonius  Stratonicus.**  He  wrote  a  work 
*^  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body** 
(GaL  L  c,  and  D^init  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  {Olots,  Hipp,  p.  86), 
Galen  {De  AiUid,  iL  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
lans  M3rrepBU8  {De  Aw,  cc.  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (Mv'),   a  follower  of 

HerophihiS)  of  whose  life  no  partiodan  are  known, 

but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  centuiy  b.  c, 

as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,    (xiv. 

1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)     He  was  a  fellow-pupil 

of  Heracleides  of  Erythrae  {ibid.\  and  composed 

a  long  work  on  the  qpinions  of  the  sect  founded 

by  Herophilus.    (CaeL  Aurel.  De  Morb,  AcuU  ii. 

13,  p.  U0\OfLDe  Differ,  Pvi8,  iv.  10,voLvnL 

pp.  744,  746.)    He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 

De  Med,  y.  pnie£  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Comm,  in  H^ap, 

"  Epid,  F/.,"  ap.  Dietz,  SchoL  in  Hipp,  et  GaL 

vol.  ii.  p.  98 ;  GaL  De  Antid,  ii.  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 

pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 

person  who  is  sometimes  called  **  Apollonius  Hero* 

phileius.** 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  (h  "O^is)  is  said  l^ 
Erotianus  {Glost,  H^,  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation firam  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  Baochelus ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  centmry  b.  c.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pefgame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Oroanicus  fOpyayiic^f)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  {De  Compos,  Medioam.  aee.  Loo. 
V.  15,  voL  xiu.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Pbroamenus  (ncp7^i}vo() 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Opbis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  bom  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  podtively  determined  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Crib.  Eupor, 
ad  Eun,  i  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  {Med.  CoU.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI,  Veterum  et 
C/arorum  Medioorwn  Oraecorum  Varia  Optuculoy 
Mui.qu.  1808,  4to.,  p.  144. 
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17.  Apollonius  Pitanabus  was  bom  at  Pitar 
nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  centuiy  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
{H,  N,  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Sbnior  {6  npw€t&T€pos)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianus  {Gioet,  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenus. 

19.  Apollonius  Stbatonicus  {6  ibr^  2r^ 
rvyos)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Stnito  of  Beiyta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  {De  Differ,  Puis, 
iv.  17,  voL  viiL  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsbnsis  (d  Topae^)  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  liveid  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  {De 
Compos,  Medioam,  m&  Gen,  v.  13,  voL  xiii.  p.  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Thxr  {i  6ifp)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pergamenus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  {QUm,  H^,  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  oentuiy  after  Christ 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleios  {Met,  ix.  init)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog;,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  eentnry  after 
Christ ;  and  the  name  oocurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet      [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLIXyPHANES  ('AToAAo^dwjj).  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  vm)te  a  «i>rk  called 
'ApiffTWf,  (Athen.vii.p.281.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
(viL  140,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
^va-udj.  His  name  also  occun  in  Tertullian.  {De 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophanea  the 
Stoic  was  Me  same  as  ApoUophanes  the  physidan 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  {HisU 
Eod,  vi.  19)  and  in  Suidaa.  (&  v,  *tipgy4iniis ;  comp. 
Ruhnken, i)ws0fi.(2s  ViiaetSer^ Longini,  sect  vii.) 

2.  Of  Athbns,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appean  to  have  been  a  contemporary  ajf 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (Harpocrat «.  o.  dZ€?<4iiftw.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  viz.  AoAis,  *l^My4pw¥^  K/y^rc;, 
Aatfdri  and  Kipraupou  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  few  fragments,  but  the  last  two  are 
completely  lost  (At^en.  iiL  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485 ;  Phot  Lex,  s.  o.  ikwriKAp^i ;  Aelian, 
Hia,  Ann,  vi.  51 ;  Phot  p.  624;  Meineke,  Hid. 
CriL  Comic  Graec  p.  266,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyzicus,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Phamabazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilaus.  Soon 
after  this,  Phamabazus  requested  him  to  persuade 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph.  Heilen,  iv.  1.  §  29 ;  Plut  AgenL 
12.)  This  happened  in  b.  &  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Phamabazus.  [Lb  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  {^hiroTJ^a^i),  a  native 
of  Seleuceia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  223 — 187)  with  whom,  as  ap- 
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pean  fram  Polybias  (y.  56,  58),  be  possessed  con- 
siderable influence.  Mead,  in  his  Dissert,  de 
Numnas  qtdbusdam  a  Smymaeis  in  Meduxfrum 
Honorem  pereutsis.  Lend.  1724,  4to.,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coins,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  ApoUophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
name ;  but  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  DieL  ofAnLs,  o.  Medicus.)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  medical  writers.  (Fabricius,  BiU,  Gr. 
vol.  ziii.  p.  76,  ed.  vet ;  C.  O.  K'uhn,  Additam, 
ad  Elandium  Medioorum  Vetemm  a  Jo,  A.  Fabri- 
dOf  4v>>  acAibAwBty  Lips.  4to.,  1826.  Fascia  iiL 
p.  8.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLCrrHEMIS  CAxoAAiJae/uj),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Lycurgus.   (c.  31.) 

APOMYIUS  CAirf/4wwf)  «*  driving  away  the 
flles,^  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Heracles  was  o£fering  a  socrifioe  to 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zens  Apomyius,  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew across  the  river  Alpheius.  From  that  time 
the  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Pans.  V.  14.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion^  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  HisL 
iii.10,  11.) 

Q.  APO^IUS,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  b.  a  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Cacaar^s  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass.  zliiL  29.) 
Aponius  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  b.c.  43, 
and  put  to  death.   (Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  26.) 

APO'NIUS  MUTILUS.    [Mutilus.] 

APO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS. [Saturnincb.] 

APOTROPAEI  fATOTp^Jinuoi),  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeas.  (Pau&  ii.  11.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them  dii  averrunei,  derived  from  anemmcare, 
(Varro,  de  L.  Z.  vii.  102;  Gcllius,  v.  12.)   [L.  S.] 

APOTROTHIA  CAxOTpo^^^o),  "the  expeller," 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
wor&faipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleasure  and  lust  Her 
worship  nnder  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Paus. 
ix.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA^NUS  (*AwTiai'<Js),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly 
any  particuhiTB  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his. 
history,  is  now  lost  In  the  same  passage  he  men- 
tions, that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the- 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
widi  the  management  of  their  afihirs  {fi^xp^  fit 
tr^miy  iwtrpairt^tiy  -^^luffcaf);  which  Schwcighaaser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  ofl&ce  of  procurator  or  praefectns  of  Egypt. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
oflice  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Ep,  ad 
Anton.  Pium^  9,  p.  13,  &c.,  ed.  Niebuhr);  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors* 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  .quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pw^icd,  or 
'PssfjuAe^  IffTOpia)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
diflferent  finom  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  of 
events;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
affiiirs  of  each  country  from  the  time  that  it  became 
connected  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  pbn,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were:  1.  The  kingly 
period  ('PwAuukcMf^mriXuaf).  2.  Italy  ('IraAiiai). 
3.  The  gamnites  (Sovirtrun^.  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KcAriml).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(SurcXiKi^  ical  Ni}<ru^iin}).  6.  Spain  {'liripiKi^), 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  CAi^Ki^aZM)*  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidxa  (Ai^vm),  Kapxrfiovucii  koX 
No/ioSuni).  9.  Macedonia  (Mok^wuci^),  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia.  Minor  ('EAAi^ 
yun)  KOI  'lonmd),  11.  Syria  and  Parthia  (St^wunf 
jcal  no^unf).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(M<0f»i8(b-e<of).  13—21.  The  dvil  waiss  ('Em^m^ 
Aia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  last  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  ASyvttruucd,  22.  'Ekotov- 
Toerio,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  l»ttle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  Illyria 
(*IAAvpiioj  or  Aojcunj).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
{*ApaJSios).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these- com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,. eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There. are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  pa^  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighauser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
firom  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and  Cnis^us,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schwejghuu- 
ser's  Appian^  vol.  iii.  p.  905,  &c.) 

Appian's  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  fiu  as 
the  latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost  In.  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  dear  and  simple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as. 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  Ibenis  {Iber,  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain..  {Iber,  1.) 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  basbor 
rous  Latin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carolns  Stephanus,  Paris,  1551 ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version  by 
Gelenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
*I$i)piin)  Koi  'AmnialK/i  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanus,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinns 
published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  uie  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Oelenius,  by  H.  Stephanos, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty- third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  Illyria,  was  first  publish- 
ed by  Hoeschelius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian^s  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Schweighauser,  Leipzig, 
1785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fra^ents  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  OoilecHo  vet.  Scrip. :  they  are  reprinted,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  ^  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
&&,**  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  ({».  229  in 
Niebuhr^s  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Rem,  Am,  659,  An  Am.  i  81, 
lii  451.)  Cicero  (od  Fam,  iii.  1)  flatters  Appins 
Pukher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modem  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mus. 
Pio-Clem.  i.  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolan.)  [L.  S.] 

APPION.     [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commendar 
tion  in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
MarceUus.  On  his  appointment,  a.  d.  539,  as 
eommtmU  ommwn,  or  major  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperoi^s  praefects  (d[pxo*^cs),  he  is 
siud  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  Idgh  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advooatue  /uei^  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  spedabilis.  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  d. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.    [Claudiu-s.] 
A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.    [Silanus.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Drcianvk,  Panha, 
and  Saturninus:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appulbius.     The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appuleius 
Pansa,  b.  c.  300. 
APPULEIA  VARI'LIA.  [Appulbius,No.9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.     1.  L.  Ap- 
puleius, tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  391,  impeached 
Camillas  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veil     (Liv.  v.  32 ;  Pint  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appulbius,  oneof  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  B.C.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  Attains  and  Pnisias.    (Polyb.  xxxil.  26.) 

3.  Appulbius,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam,  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippus,  the  pro- 
consul, in  Asia  u.  c.  55. 
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4.  Appulbius,  a  proMK/totor,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  Att,  xii.  14,  17),  must  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appulbius,  was  elected  augur  in  b.c.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  his  al>- 
sence  from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Cic  ad  Att,  xiL  13 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar^s  death,  b.  c.  44, 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic.  Phil. 
X.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  b.  c.  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  b.  c.  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appuleius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c.  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, B,  C.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.    (B,  C.  iiL  93.) 

7*  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Sex.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  B.  c.  26,  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  20 ;  Fast.  Capitol.) 

8.  M.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Sex.  n.,  oonsal  in 
B.  c.  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No. 
5.    (Dion  Cass.  Irv.  7.) 

9.  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Sex.  n.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  1 4,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cas8.1vi.  29;  Suet. 
Aug.  100;  Tac.  Ann.  I  7;  Veil  Pat-  ii.  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Casaius  (L  c 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
(Ann,  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  w&s 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d.  17,  as  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  Appuleius  may 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcdlae,  the  two  daughters 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  MarceUus ;  but 
there  is  no  auUiority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptiona 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil.  P.  xi.  sub.  init. ; 
Gudendorp,  ad  Aptd,  Ann,  not.  p.  1),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Ass^  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Masinissa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  considerable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  £Etf  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetulia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himseff  Semmumida  et  Semiffa&' 
tulus,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
more  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Semimedm  ac  Semipena,  (Apoiog.  pp.  443, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  sons. 
(Apoiog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  (Floruia^  iv. 

20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where 
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he  became  waimly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the 
PlatoDic  philosophy,  and,  protecating  his  researches 
in  many  different  departments,  laid  the  foundar 
tioDs  of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
learning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished. He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fratemitieB  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (De  Aiundo, 
p.  729 ;  Apoloff.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn home,  ^though  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  various  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  fiiends  and  old  instructors  (Apolcg. 
p.  442),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
andria. {Apolog.  p.  51 8.)  On  his  way  thither 
ho  was  taken  31  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Sicinius  Pontianus,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, at  Athens.  {Apolog,  I,  c)  The  mo* 
ther  of  Pontianus,  Pudentilla  by  name,  was 
a  very  rich  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
disposal  WiUi  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  (Apolog, 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hcrennius  Rufinus, 
^0  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pass  out  of  the  fiunily,  instigated  his  aon-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brouer,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  tiieir  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianufl,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  affections  of 
Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  (Apolog. 
PPL  401,  451,  521,  522,  &c.)  The  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  (Apolog,  p. 
406,  seqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
neariy  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
some  time  desirous  again  to  enter  the  married 
state.  {Apolog,  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  A&ica  (Apolog, 
pp.  400,  445,  501 ),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
from  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
assiduously  to  literature ;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
states.  (Apolog,  pp.  445,  494 ;  Florid,  iiL  n.  16; 
Augusrin.  JSp,  V.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia ;  but  in 
addition  to  these^  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
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circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  idoitificd  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difiicult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  oi  the  &Gts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referrcd  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  '^modice  imminutum**  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  he 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  fiir  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  trani^rmation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  &nciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tins,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lactant.  Div,  ItuL  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  satisfiactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himselL  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep,  iv.  ad  AugmHn.  and  Augustin.  JEp,  v. 
ad  Maroellm,) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  his  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  &ncy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acuteness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettinesses, 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dramatic  writers,  and  in  qaotations  preaerrcd  by 
the  grammarians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  firom 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straight-forward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  liollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfitns,  Severianus, 
Lollianus  Avitus,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleins  are :  I.  Metor 
morj)hoi&m  sen  de  Anno  Aureo  JJbri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  tvoi 
of  Lncian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  BiJbL  cod.  cxxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  teles  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  Aff&naa/a&u/oe.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. (/>rv.  Log.  bk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Avmu  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  "Hfiwra 
ivTi,  Warburton,  however,  iqgenionsly  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  &shion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny^s  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
ctsaem  para,  et  aocipe  (uiream  fabuUim^  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  ^  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,**  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6  th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

n.  FUtrtdorum  LibrilV,  An  1^1^X07(0,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  have  here 
a  sort  of  common-place-book,  in  which  Appuleius 
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registered,  firom  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  forms 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com- 
position. This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  tliat  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  SocraUa  Uber,  This  treatise  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  DogmaU  Platorus  Lilm  tret.  The  first 
book  contmns  some  account  of  the  specvlaHve  doty 
irines  of  Pktto,  the  second  of  his  moni/s,  the  third 
of  his  logic, 

V.  De  Mundo  LUtcr.  A  translation  of  the  woiic 
Tcpl  K6afjL0Vf  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

VI.  Apologia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  ora- 
tion described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  Hermeiis  Trismegisii  De  Naiura  Deorum 
Dialogue.  Scholars  arc  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabric 
BUtl.  Oraec.  i.  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself  and 
many  others  belonging  to  eome  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  ^^  poemoUa  omne  genus  apia  virgae^  fyrac, 
soooOf  cothumo^  item  saHras  ae  griphos.  Hem  historius 
varicu  rerum  nee  non  oraiiones  laudaUts  diserlit  nee 
non  dialogos  laudaios  jJulosopkis^'*  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  {Florid,  ii.  9,  ilL  18,  20,  iv.  24) ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Ludicra,  fram  which  a  few  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  worics, 
appeared  at  Ley  den  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Lei^izig, 
1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
Socraiis.  [W.  R.] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  Appuleius 
Barbarus,  a  botanical  vmter  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars are  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. He  has  somtimes  been  identified  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  ^  Golden  Ass,**  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  Cel8us[CKLSUs,  Apfulbxus], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herttarium, 
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de  Medieammilnu  Herharum ;  it  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  diaptera,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  Dioscoridea  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
pablished  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
4to^  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuleius  of  Madauia.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackermonn  in  his  Parabiitum  Medico- 
naUontm  Seriptarea  Antiqtii,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  *^  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  several  editions  of  Mesue^s  works. 
(Haller,  BiUiotk.  Botan,  ;  Choulant,  Handbuck  der 
BudterhauU /ur  die  AUere  Medicm.)    [W.A.O.] 

APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECI'LICUS  MINU- 
TIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  woric  de  Orthographia, 
of  which  considerable  fiagments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  **  Juris  Ci^s  Ante-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae, &C.,**  Rome,  1823.  They  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  Nota  Awpiratiamia  and  de  Diph- 
ikonffity  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
Madvig  has  shewn  {de  Apuleii  Fragm,  de  Orthogr^ 
Hafniae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orthoffraphia 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
above  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

A'PRIES  CAirp/ijf,  *Airpias),  a  kinff  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Saite)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
llophra  of  Scripture  (Ixz.  Oiki^fn?),  the  Vaphres 
of  Manetho,  succeeded  his  fiither  Psammuthis,  B.  c. 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
gui^ed  by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
ettablished  the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
tailed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
(&  c.  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  &ilure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bring  bsick  Amasis,  and  who  had 
&iled  in  the  attempt,  eza^rated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  foree  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  feithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Momem- 
phis,  but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Ainasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur* 
man  of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  &c.,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  i.  66;  Athen.  xiiu  p.  560;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,7* 
xliv.  30,  xlvi.  26  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant  x. 
9.  §  7 ;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APR(yNIUS.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
decemvirate,  B.  c.  449.    (Li v.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Q.  Apronius,  the  chief  of  the  decnmani  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres  (b.  c.  73 — 
71),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  44, 
iiL  9,  12,  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  Apronius,  consul  sufiectut  in  a.  d.  8 
(fVut  Capil.)^  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  {ookon  Drud)^  when  the  htter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  a.  d.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  Germanicus, 
and  is  mentioned  as  ono  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac  Ann.  L  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16 
(ii  32) ;  and  four  yean  afterwards  (a.  d.  20),  he 
succeeded  Canaillus,  as  proconsul,  in  Uie  government 
of  Aftica.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tac&ri- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughten:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Oaetnlicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vL 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Caesianus,  who 
accompanied  his  fiither  to  Africa  in  a.  d.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gula in  A.  D.  39.     (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  ViPSTANUs  Apro- 
NiANUs,  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  HigL  i  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianut  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  59. 

2.  Casrius  Apronianus,  the  father  of  Dion 
Cassias,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  perioda.  Dion  Cassias  was 
with  his  fiither  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
Ixix.  1,  IxxiL  7.)  Reimar  (de  Vita  CassU  Diomt 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  d.  203.     (Dion  Cass.  IxxvL  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Astbrius.     [Astbrius.] 
A'PSINES  C^jitnus).      1.  An  Athenian  so- 

phist,  called  by  Suidas  (t.  v. ;  comp.  Eudoc  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onasimus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onaairoos,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  (ad  Demoeth.  Leptin.  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol. 
€ul  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen* 
tury  of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  ViL  Soph,  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  lus  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianus,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  115, 

&C.) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
minus,  about  a.  d.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heracleides,  the  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nioomedia  under  Basilicus.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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sular  dignity.     (Saidas,  s.  v. ;  Tzetzes.  Clal.  viii. 
6*96.)     He  waa  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  ViL  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §  4)«  who  praises  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.     We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apsines :    1.  Ilcfii 
ruf  fUpuy  roO  xoAirucov  \6yov  rix^^  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci  (pp. 
682 — 726),  under  the  incorrect  title  Wx»^  jJtrro- 
puc^  vtpl  vpootfduP^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hermogenes  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).      This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scai'cely  pos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.     In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus   on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Walz  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci.    (ix.  p.  465,  &c.; 
comp.  Westermimn,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Beredisamk, 
§  98,  n.  6.)     2.  n«pl  rwv  ^x^/uoricr/i^i'ctfi'  »/w- 
€\7itidTwyj  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus*  Bhelor.  Graec,  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walz.  Rhetor,  Oraec,  iz.  p.  534,  &c.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ("Aifruproj),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant,  was  bom,  according  to 
Suidas  (s,  o.)  and  Eudocia  (Violar.  ap.  Villoison, 
JneccL  Graeca,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia.     He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantine  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine   IV.  (or  Pog(maim\ 
A.  I).  671.    His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Veterinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,**  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  Rnellius,  Paris,  1 530,  fol., 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynacus,  Basil. 
1537,  4to.     Sprcngel  published  a  little  work  en- 
titled **  Prograulma  de  Apsyrto  Bithynio,^  Halae, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.J 

A'PTEROS  f  AirT€poj),  **thc  wingless,"  a  sui^ 
name  under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  4, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

APULEIUS.  [APPULBIU8.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fullo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  Apustivs.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Fullo,  a  c.  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Apustius,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarentum,  b.  c.  215. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  38.) 

2.  L.  Apustiur,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picins  in  Macedonia,  B.  c  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after^ 
wards  a  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
B.  c.  1 90,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  xxxvii.  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apustius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  161.     (Polyb.  xxxii. 

A'QUILA  ('AjcuAas),  the  translator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pontus. 
Epiphanes  {De  Pond,  ei  Mens.  15)  states,  that  he 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusabm  (Aelia 
Capitolina) ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised;  but  this  account  i& 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  nimours.  All 
that  we  know  witli  certainty  is,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  p^sclyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadria]6,  probably  about 
130  A.  D.  (Iren.  iii  24;  Euiteb.  Praep.  Evan, 
vii.  1 ;  Hieron.  Ep,  ad  Pamjnach,  vol  iv.  pt.  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  in  their  op- 
position to  Christianity.  He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  word,  even 
the  titles,  such  as  Messiah,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  fcai' 
dKplStuuf,  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  {NoixiL 
146.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians ; 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  version.  {QuaesL  2,  odDamas,  iii  p.  35 ; 
Episi.  ad  MartxU.  iii  p.  96,  ii.  p.  312 ;  QuaeH, 
Heb,  in  Genes,  iii.  p.  216 ;  Comment  in  Jes,  c  8 ; 
Comment,  in  IIos,  c  2.)  The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origen.  {Comment,  in  Joh.  viii  p.  1 31 ; 
Hespons.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla  [Ori- 
tiKNB8],and  inDathe's Opuscula^ Lips.  1746.  [P.S.] 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knigh^  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  the 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia.    (Tac.  Ann,  xii  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  Uber  responsorum  two  fragments 
concerning  iuiores  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  In 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  Callus  Aquila^ 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
FoAAov  for  lovhuov.  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aquila  to  be  confounded  with  Aquillius  Gallus. 
His  date  is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
A.  D.  193-8  ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit.  7,  s.  34  he  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  3.  s.  1. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  he 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrusca  disciplina,  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  praefect  of 
Egypt,  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm.  ad  30  Juriscon, 
Fragm.  vol.  ii  p.  288 ;  Otto,  in  Praef.  Thes,  voU 
i  p.  13;  Zimmem,  Rom,  ReM-Geschichte,  vol.  i 
§  103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
probably  in  b.  c.  45,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes^  seats  in  his  triumph.  (Suet  Jul.  Caes, 
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78.)  He  was  one  of  Caesar*s  murderers,  and  after- 
wards served  as  a  legate  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  43  in  Ciflalpine  GauL  He  defeated  T. 
Honatius  Plancus,  and  drove  htm  out  of  Pollentia, 
but  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  bj  Hirtius.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
Btatue.  (Appian,  ^.  C  ii  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL 
38,  40;  Cic.  PkiL  xi.  6,  xiii.  12,  ad  Fam.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  Aqnila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him  in  his  letters.  {Ad  Fam. 
T.  2—4,  viL  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numenius  but  before  Julius 
Rnfinianus,  probably  in  the  third  century  after 
Christi  the  author  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFiffuris 
Seateniiarum  et  EtoaUiomA,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufinianus 
states,  that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numenius  on  the  same 
subject.  [See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VE'DIUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Others  generals,  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Others  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  ViteIliu8,A.  D.  70.  lie  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian^s  party.  (TacHisL  ii.44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUl'LIA  SEVE'RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagabalus,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  his  former  wife,  Paula.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal  virgin;  but  Elasabalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  bom  from  himself,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  a 
vestal  virgin.  Dion  Cassias  says,  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  a.  d.  221.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  9 ;  Hero- 
dian.  V.  6  ;  Eckhel,  vii-  p.  259.) 
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COIN  OF  JULIA  AQUILIA  BBVBRA. 

AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Henninia 
Gens. 

1.  T.  HsRvmius  Aquilinus,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinius  Superbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Snblician  bndge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porsenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Regillus  in  498i,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamilius.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  11,  20  ;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
V.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vi.  12 ;  Plut.  Poplie.  16.) 

2.  Lar  Hbrminius  T.  p.  Aquilinus,  Cos. 
B.  c.  448.    (Liv.  iii.  65 ;  Dionys.  xL  51.) 

AQ  UI'LLIA,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Cicero  mentions  the  report  in  one  of  his  letters. 


B.  G.  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  (ad  AlL 
xiv.  13,17.) 

AQUIOiLIA  OENS,  patridan  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  AqtdUttUf  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  single  L  This  gens  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  iL  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
Uus  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
B.  c.  487.  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Corvus,  Crassus,  Florus,  Gal- 
LU8,  Tuftcus :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 
Aquillius. 

AQUl'LLIUS.  1.  M'.  Aquillius,  M\  p.  M\  n. 
ConsiU  B.  &  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Peigamui,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perpema.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit> 
ted  by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii  20 ;  Justin, 
xxxvi.  4 ;  Veil  Pat.  iL  4 ;  Cic  de  Nat,  Dear,  ii  5, 
Div,  tn  CkiedL  21 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  i  22.)  He  > 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  B.  c.  126.   (Fa»t,  Capitol.) 

2.  M\  Aquillius  M*.  p.  M\  k,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.  &  101,  conducted  the 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Athenion.  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Florus,  iii  19 ;  Liv. 
Epit,  69i  Diod.  xxxvi  EcL  1 ;  Cic.  w  Kerr,  iii  54, 
V.  2 ;  Fast,  Capitol,)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  FufiuB  of  maladministration  in  Sicily ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  BnU. 
52,  de  Of,  ii  14,  proFUua.  39,  de  Orai,  ii  28, 47.) 
In  B.  c.  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeat^  near  Proto- 
tachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridates  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  MUhr,  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  EpU.  77;  VelL  Pat  ii  18;  Cic.  pro  Leg, 
Man,  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUl'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.    [Julianus.] 

AQUl'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.    [Rbgulus.] 

AQUl'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.     ISbvbrus.] 

AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  Tu9c,  v.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeians,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
B.  c.  47.    (De  BelL  A/ric  57,  89.) 

ARABIA'NUS  ('Apaeiav6s),ttn  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost  (Euseb.  H. 
E,  V.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir,  lUust.  c  51.)      [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ("A^tot  3x0- 
AeurrtK^f),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  liyed  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiii  p.  856.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian   maiden,  daughter  of 
I  Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  iu 
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parplo.  HiB  danghter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  she  even 
Tentured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  wovm,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  &ult  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  ond  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dpdxyn)^  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met  vL  1 — 146 ;  Viig. 
GeoTff.  iv.  246.)  This  &ble  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

AKAETHY'REA  (*A/Mu6i;/)^a),  a  daughter  of 
Aras,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  wariike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethyrea.  (Hom.  ILu.  571;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pauaanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  two  children  with  their  feces 
turned  tonmrds  their  monuments.  (Pans.  ii.  12. 
§§  4—6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RACUS  ("Apoicos),  Ephor,  ac.  409,  (Hdl. 
ii.  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B.  a  405,  with  Lysander  for 
vice-admiral  (hrurroKevs),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(yavdpxos),  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  oflice  twice. 
(Plut.  lAfc,  7 ;  Xen.  HelL  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Died.  xiii. 
100 ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  33,  where  "Apcutos  should  be  read  instoul   of 

ARACY'NTHIAS  {^Apcueweuis),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  whicli  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  ap.  Steph, 
Byx.  8.  V.  *Apducw9os.)  [L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRI'CIUS  (llarpiKios'Apdfh 
<nos)f  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Oceoniu,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletins  and  Anus,  is  quoted 
in  the  Synodioon  Vetm  (32,  ap.  Fabric  BihL  Graec 
zii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  liaerpi- 
kIov  *Apap*rlov  roO  fuiKopos^  ix  roO  xAyov  aurov 
roS  iiri\€yoft4vov  'Aicccu^ou.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  (*Apapth)^  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  PltUus  (b.  c.  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KtixaKos  and  the 
Aio\o<riK0v^  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Arg.  ad  Plut,  iv.  Bckker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  a  c.  375.  (Suidas,  «.«.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
KoivciJf,  KafiwKiMV^  Uayos  yovol,  *TfJLivcuos,  "AHu- 
yiSy  XlapBfyiStou,  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (Athen.  iii.  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  was 
his  rival : 

9Serr6s  ire  7flV0i«  *  irpayfta  V  4<rri  fwt  fUya 
4>pioros  Igpiiou  ^vxp6T€pw  *Apap6ros.       [P>S.] 
ARAS.    [Arabthyrxa.] 
ARASPES  (^Apduntns)^  a  Mode,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed    to    his 
chai^     [Abradatas.]     He  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus*  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesus. 
(Xen.  Cpr.  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  &c,  vi.  1.  §  36,  Ac,  3. 
§  14,  21.) 

ARA'TUS  ("ApoTos),  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
B.  c.  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortaa, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with, 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 
Aratus  was  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  was  bom 
at  Sicyon,  b.  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  fether 
by  Abantidas  [Abantioas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  family  by  Soso, 
his  nucleus  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Aigoa, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  Tpnty  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  &  c.  251.  (Comp.  Polyb. 
iL43.) 

Throngb  the  mfluence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aiatns  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy*s  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  b.  c.  245  he  was  elected 
general  {trrparnySs)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
lime  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gai^ 
risen,  and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  nis  instru- 
mentality that  MegaiB,  Trocaen,  Epidauma,  Aigoa, 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwaida 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expeditim 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Antos  at 
Pellene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
ruin  were  hud.  The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealouay  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Cleomenea, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[Clbomenbs.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes;  and  in  a  succession 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Hecatom- 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nigh 
destroyed.  By  these  Aratus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, fiiUy  able  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
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^-Troexen,  Epidaunu,  Aigoa,  Hennione,  PcQcne, 
Gi^hyae,  Phliu«,  Pheneaa,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Achaean  garriBon  kept  only  the  citadel — 
It  was  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
the  promised  aid.  Permission  to  pass  through 
Aetolia  haying  been  reiiised,  he  embarked  his 
army  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
was  occupiol  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
iL  52.)  The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratus,  by  a  master- 
stroke of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
Azgofi  to  place  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Mantineia  and  thence  home.  Antigonus  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus*  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  his 
winter  quarters.  What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratus*  life  could  be  ac- 
complished,— to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  Greek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  whs  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Scllasia  (b.  c.  2*22),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  221),  and  it 
was  his  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  B.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ao* 
cordingly  taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
which  followed.  The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence  made  their  plundering  excursions,  till 
Timoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus*  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals Dorimachus  and  Scopos  made  an  attack  on 
Pharae  and  Patrae,  and  carried  on  their  ravnges  up 
to  the  borders  of  Messenc,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.  To  remedy  this,  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto- 
lians, finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus,  thinking  his  object 
fitifficiently  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
of  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Methydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratus  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
chaiges, — assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
ness in  the  action  itselt  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  Aetolians  continued  their  invasions, 
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and  Aratus  was  finable  efiectoally  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratus* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif* 
ferent  times  his  imfluence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  bd  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  natiion, 
while  Philip  wisheil  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  B.  c.  218*1  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained his  influence  br  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents ;  an4  ^^  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  B.C.  217  Aratus  was  the  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thihg,  so  fjar  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  wad^  concerned,  proq)ered;  but 
the  feelings  and  object^  of  the  two  men  were  ao 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  stoir  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  |he  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
would  probably  repre6en|  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  tifo  men.  In  B.  a  213  he 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  PHfybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14 ;  Plut  Arai,  52),  (from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  king'i  order.  Divine  honoun 
were  paid  to  him  by  hH  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  iZMctf.  of  AfiL  s,  o.  *Apd- 
Tcto.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentaries^  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  b.  c.  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius /characterises  as  dearly 
written  and  faithful  recoroKyfiL  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  seadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  pnrpoM,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him^  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  oBject  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  woul(i  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  ad^ 
ral,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  o} 
success  in  stratagem,  which 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order, 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  lu 
tion,  and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes, ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  sup^brtcd  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  andxpurity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fiitc  might  have  been  different.  As  it  wl^s,  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and 'dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemeu  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut.  Aratus  and  Agis;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  viL 
viii.)  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARA'TUS  fApoTOfJ,  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  B.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Peigaeas  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.    (Idyll,  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writere :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol.  of  Buhle*s  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarans ;  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus  Gonataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
DionysiuB  Heracleotes. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  voL  iL  p.  465),  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.       These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.     The  first, 
called   Anu»6\Mva^    consists   of  732  verses  ;    the 
second,  Aio(n}/i€(a  ( ProgwaHoci)^  of  422.    Eudoxus, 
about  a  century  earlier,  had   written  two  prose 
works,  ^euyJftcva  and  1S,yoirrpoy,  which  are  both 
lost ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Aran 
tus,  that  it  was  Uie  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
4«ut^/ACKa  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranolog,  p.   173,  &c,  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  &ct  versified,  or  closely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.     The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.     The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac  is  described  ;    but  the  planets  are  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit.    The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things   upon   Zeus,    and    contains    the    passage 
Tov  7dp  KoX   yivos  itrfiev^  quoted  by  St.   Paul 
(Arotus^  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.     (Acts  xvii.  28.)     From  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (comp.  Cic.  de  OraL  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.     He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some    phaenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  oUiers  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.    (See  the  article  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,)    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Eudoxus  himself, 'and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.    Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  ifaiy6fj.€ya  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Aioayifjittd  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Yii^l  in  some  parts  cf  the  Ocorgics. 
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The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholly 
from  Aristotle^s  Meteorologica,  from  the  work  of 
Theophrastus,  **  De  Signis  Ventomm,*'  and  from 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  voL  ii.  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  about  Astrology  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  (See  QuintiL  x^  1.) 
That  they  became  very  popnUu:  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  L  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  oonunentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  The  Introduction  to  the  ^aanititvtt 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hippar^ 
chus  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aristarchus^ 
Qeminus,  and  Eratosthenes.  Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic  de  NaU 
Deor.  ii  41),  one  by  Caenr  Germanicus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festns  Avienna. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Yen.  1499,  foL)  The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
Orotius  (Lugd.  Bat  1600, 4to.),  Buhle(Lips.  179:1, 
1801,  2  vols.  8V0.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions), 
Matthiae  (Franco£  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (Ileidelb. 
1824,  8vo.,  with  a  German  poetical  version).  Butt- 
mann  (BeroL  1826,  8vo.),  and  Bekker.  (BertiL 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  BibL  Cfraec  vol  iv.  p.  87 ;  Schaubach, 
Ges<^  d.  griech,  Astronomie^  p.  215,  &c. ;  Delambre, 
Hitt.  da  VAstron,  Andeane.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARA'TUS  ("ApoTos),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Egypt.  (Anonym.  ViL  AraL) 

ARBACES  ('Ap^W).  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Cteaiaa 
(ap.  Died.  ii.  24,  &c.,  32).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  &  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  yean  to  the  reign  of  Arbaoes, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from,  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deioces  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 
[Dbiocbs.]  Ctesias*  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbooes  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Patercolus  (L  6),  Justin  (L  3),  and  Stnbo. 
(xvi.  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxea, 
which  fi>ught  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  b.  c.  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  7.  §  I2V 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.      [Pbtronius 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  ''Ad  Nympham  nimis  cuitam,** 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bean  all  the  traces  of  the 
artificial  labour  which  characterizes  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  {Ep,  262),  and  in 
Wemsdorfs  Port.  Zo*.  A/ttior.  (iii.  p.  217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Ganl^ 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  of  hint 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 
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the  friendahip  of  tlie  hrothen  of  Conftantine,  when 
they  lived  at  Tok«B,  and  was  afterwaids  oJIed  to 
Constaatinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
of  the  Caesaim  (Anson.  PamiL  iii.,  Proftu,  xri.) 

AUBIUS  ^kfliw\  a  sorname  of  Zeus,  deriTed 
from  mount  ArUns  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wop- 
ahipped.  (Steph.  Byz.  t. «.  "ApSis.)  [L.  S.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pantomimes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  bl  &  54 
as  having  given  him  great  pleasure.  (Ad  Att.  ir. 
15;  Hor.  &rm.L  10.76.) 

ARCADIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. 
snd  the  empress  Fhocilla,  and  was  bom  in  Spain 
XQ  iu  n.  38&  Themistius,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  Arsenius,  a  Chnstian  saint,  con- 
ducted his  education.  As  eaiiy  as  396,  Theodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
upon  the  d«th  of  his  fiither  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
given  to  Ids  younger  brother,  Honorius ;  and  with 
him  begins  the  series  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turics  in  145SL  Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  his  fiither ;  he 
was  ill-shspen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complezioii,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual vigour;  his  only  accomplishment  vras  a 
beautiful  handwriting.  Docility  was  the  chief 
qoality  of  his  character ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
reigned  lor  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
have  his  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.  Rofinus,  the  prae- 
feet  of  the  East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
been  appointed  by  Theodosius  the  guardian  of 
Aicadius,  while  Stilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rius. Rofinus  intended  to  nuury  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ren- 
dered this  plan  abortiTe,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between  Arcadius  and  Eudozia,  the  beautiftd 
daughter  of  Banto,  a  Frank,  who  vras  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army.  Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Eutropius,  as  weU  as  oi  Stilicho,  who  pretend«i  to 
the  guardiftJiship  over  Arcadius  also,  Rufinus  was 
aocuMd  of  luving  caused  an  invaaon  of  Greece  by 
Aladc,  chief  of  the  Qoths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pey  the  annual  tribute.  His  fell  was 
the  more  easy,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
npacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
oation ;  and  thus  lUifinus  was  murdered  as  eariy 
as  395  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gainas,  who  acted  on 
the  conunand  of  Stilicho.  His  snooeasor  as  mi- 
nister was  Eutropius,  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  hie 
general,  Gainas.  They  dechued  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Alaric,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
firom  marching  upon  Constantinople.  (397.)  After 
this,  Eutropius  was  invested  wi^  the  dignities  of 
conml  and  general-in-chief^ — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
widi  those  titles,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
being  as  ambitious  and  rapacioos  as  Rn&ius. 

The  fiill  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing cixcnmstanoes.  Tribigildus,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Godis  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phrygia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
beoone  ao  dangerous,  that  Gainas,  who  was  per- 
haps the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
peror to  settle  this  aShii  in  a  firiendly  way.    No 
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sooner  was  Mbigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded by  Endoxia,  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chrysostom,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius,  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  vras  bar 
nished  to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afWrwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this,  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  3ie  viralls  of  the  dty.  Gainas,  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths, 
who  were  Arians ;  and  as  St  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  a  conoesaion  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms,  and  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  suffsred  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  nnpeiial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  vras  killed  by  the  Huns,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  fell  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Augusta,**  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  **  Nobilissima.** 
Through  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  fell.  As  to  Arcadius,  he  vras  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  churoh.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  fether,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  pcJsce  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  mee^gs  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis,  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  ms  sacred  person,  and  ofiences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit.  14.  s.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  Ist 
cf  May,  408,  leaving  tiie  empire  to  his  son  Theo- 
dosius II.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenus,  voL  i. 
pp.  574 — 586,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327— -334,  ed.  Paris ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305—344, 
ed.  Reading ;  Sosomenes,  viii.  pp.  323 — 363;  Theo- 
phanes,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  Theodoret.  v. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales.;  Chrysostom.  (cura 
Mont&ucon,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  in  4to.)  Epiddae  ad 
Itmocentium  Papam^  &c  Tol  iii.  pp.  613 — 629; 
FiitoC%rywftomi,invoLxiiL;  Chuidianua.)  [W.P.J 
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wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger,  sur- 
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named  ThaumaBtorita,  seTeral  passages  from  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  MS., 
are  ascnbed  to  him.  TFabric.  Bt&.  Graec,  zi.  pp. 
578,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  (Diss,  d»  SeripL 
IncerL  AeL  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIUS  CAfNcdSios)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical^  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
Htp\  dfiOoypapias,  IIcpl  awrd^tus  rSv  tov  Kiymf 
fi^v,  and  *OvofJMffriK6K  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  {Utpl  rdvcnf)  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris.  (Leipzig,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  m 
the  first  volume  of  DindoiTs  OreanaL  Graec*  Lips. 
1823. 

ARCAS  CApKas).  1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arradians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name.  He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Callisto],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Leaneira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  176,  Poet  Astr.  IL  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fist,- 
ther  set  before  Zeus,  to  tiy  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpmrtfa)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  nouse  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  &ther^s  house 
the  town  of  Trapezus.  When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  &r  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 

iOv.  Met,  ii.  410,  &c.)  According  to  Pausanias 
viii.  4.  §  1,  &c.).  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  conn- 
try  which  until  then  had  been  called  Pelasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.  He  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.  He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Elatus,  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.  He  had  one  illc^timate  son, 
Autolans,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenalus 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Paus.  viii. 
9.  §  2.)  Statues  of  Areas  and  his  femily  were  de- 
dicated at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea.  (x. 
9.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  Phars,  iz. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6 ;  Hbrmbs.)        [L.  S.] 

ARCA'THIAS  (*ApKaBicis\  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  the 
genends  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defieated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  c  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
but  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaca?) 
(Appian,  MiOa-.  17,  18,  35,  41.) 
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ARCE  ^Apiai)^  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  sia- 
ter  of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterwards 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartama 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Peleus.  Tlietis 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Adiilles,  who  was  therefore  called  voSc^mjf.  (Pto- 
lem.  Hephaest  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISI'ADES  (*A/Nccuru£^f),  a  patronymic 
firom  Arceisius,  the  fiither  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  son  Odysseus  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Aroeisiades.  (Horn.  Od,  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.  &] 
ARCEISIUS  ('A/>iccl(rios),  a  son  of  Zens  and 
Euiyodia,  husband  of  Chaloomedusa  and  fiither  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od,  xiv.  182,  xvi  118;  ApoUod. 
L  9.  §  16 ;  Ov.  Met  xiiL  145 ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn, 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab,  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eusta^ 
ad  Horn,  p.  1961,  oomp.  p.  1756.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  (*KpKwpoiv\  a  son  of  Minny- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  LiberaHs 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  same 
story  which  Ovid  (Met,  xiv.  698,  &c.)  rektes  of 
Anaxarete  and  Iphis.  [Anaxarbts.]  [L.  S.] 
ARCESILAUS  (*A^c<r£\ao5),  a  son  of  Lycns 
and  Theobnle,  was  the  leader  ot  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  495, 
XV.  329 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  97.)  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadeia.  A  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Aicesi- 
hins  is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn,  p^ 
1796.)  [L.  a] 

ARCESILA'US  ('ApxcirfAaos).  I.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrane.     [Battub  and  Bat- 

TIADAX.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Aithagathna,  the  son  of 
Agathodes,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  B.  c.  307. 
Areesilaus  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathodea 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Aoathoclbs,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  B.  a  183,  who  wai 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  M<^opolis,  was  one  of  those  who  di*- 
snaded  the  Achaean  league  firom  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadon 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxviiL 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARC£SILA'US(*Apf(e(r(Aaos)  or  ARCESILAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  dose  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (Comp. 
Strab.  I  p.  1 5. )  He  was  the  eon  of  Seuthes  or  Scythes 
(Diog.  Laert  iv.  18),  and  bom  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis. 
His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycns,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Sardis. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  dder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disdple  first  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  his 
indination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his 
eariy  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic philosophers ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him, 
npoffSf  UXdrvy,  6inB^v  Ilijpj&wv,  fUtrtros  AiSJiwpoSf 
described  the  course  of  his  early  education,  as  well 
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as  tlie  diflcordaat  chaiacter  of  some  of  his  later 
Tievib  He  was  not  without  repatation  as  a  poet, 
and  Diogenes  Laertins  (ir.  30)  has  preserred  two 
epignffls  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Att** 
las,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  his  admir- 
ation of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  reader.  Serersl  of  his  puns  and 
wittidsnis  have  heen  preserred  in  his  life  In-  the 
■me  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  acoomiwalMd 
man  of  the  wodd  rather  than  a  grave  philosophy 
Many  traits  of  chaiacter  are  also  leooided  of  hini^ 
srane  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature*  The  greatness 
of  his  personal  chaiacter  is  shewp  by  the  imitation 
of  his  pecnliarities,  into  which  his  admiren  are 
add  insensibly  to  have  fiillen.  His  oratory  is  de- 
icribed  as  of  an  attractiye  and  peisuasiTe  kmd,  the 
efiect  of  it  beinff  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
doneanour.  Althougfa  his  means  were  not  huge, 
bis  resources  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  En- 
menes,  many  tales  were  tol4  of  hit  unassuming 
generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  anotiier  aide  to  the  pictuie,  and  his  enemies 
sccused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  dtinff  the  example  of 
Aristippus — and  it  must  be  o^Msed,  that  the 
accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  finm  a  fit 
of  ezoessiYe  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epH 
gram  has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Grantor  that  Areesihms 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  makes  lo  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinions  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
nries,  and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fused statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Pkto  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
had  been  again  and  again  discussed,  untU  no  room 
was  left  fi>r  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
was  but  pocriy  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  kter  schools. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  finm  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoics,  or  whether  it  was  the  nattral  result  of  ex- 
tending to  intellectnal  truth  the  distrust  with  whidi 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesikus  the  whole  of 
philosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  sinde  questbn  of 
the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Aioesilans  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  unoor* 
n^rted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cicero  (Acad.  L  12),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
in  the  frnxnula,  *'that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  ignorance."  There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
ooncOing  the  difficulty:  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  ^ve  thrown  out  such  dMopieu  as  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Sextus  Empiricns 
{Pprk,  Hypobff.  i.  234),  who  dischims  him  as  a 
Soqitie,  would  have  us  believe ;  or  he  may  have 
really  doubted  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Phito,  and 
have  snpposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
works  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  whUe  he 
was  in  fibct  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
whatever.  (Cic  <£  OroL  iiL  18.)  A  curious  result 
of  the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
was  the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
Ionic  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonize 
with  Plato  and  their  own  views.    (Euseb.  Pr.  En, 
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xiv.  5, 6.)  Aioesihuis  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  SocnUic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  periiaps  the 
snpposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outwaid  frnrm  in 
which  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi- 
lans;  he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (MOToXiivTun)  ^(vrauvia)  as  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  sdenoe  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  assoted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  inteipoktion  of  a  name.  (Cic.  AcaidL  iL  24.) 
It  involved  in  fiKt  a  contradiction  in  tenns,  as  the 
very  idea  of  ^omaria  implied  the  possibility  of 
fidse  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
sceptidsm  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pynhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesihuis,  **that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,**  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself  only  our  capacities 
fiir  obtaining  it.  It  differed  also  finom  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure'  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
Its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (iroxi^),  the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  banen  field 
of  speculation  to  practical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  gmde,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distmction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fooL  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statementa  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  fonnden 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricns,  ode. 
Math,  ii  158,  Pyrrk  Hypotw,  i  3,  226.)  [B.  J.] 

ARCESILA'US  (*Apx«riAao5),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Snnonides.  (Dicff.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there* 
forei,  have  flourished  about  500  B.  a 

2.  Of  Paioa,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contou- 
poxaiy  of  Polygnotus  (about  460  r.  c.). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  b.  a  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pauaanias  (L  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  n.  a  323,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
fact  of  his  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  far 
voun  the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  (CataL  Attif,  t.  v.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genetrix  in  the  fomm  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  were  sporting  with  her.   Of  the  latter 
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work  the  moaaics  in  the  Mus.  Borb,  viL  61,  and 
the  Mtu.  Ocgoil.  iv.  19,  are  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  by  him  of  centaurs  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  {crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lucullns  to  make  a  statue  of  Felicitaa 
for  60  Bcstertia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  zxzv.  45,  xxzvi.  4.  §§  10,  13 :  the 
reading  Archesitas,  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  Aroeailae  or  AroesUoL)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHAEANA'CTIDAE  {'Apxau»cuer(Zai)^ 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Boqwrus  forty-two  years,  b.  a  480 — 
438.    (Diod.  xu.  31,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

ARCH  A'GATHUS  {;Apx<ho»os).  1 .  The  son 
of  Agathodes,  accompanied  his  &ther  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  b.  a  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thocles  was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
ai&irs  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  anny.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refrige  in  Tunis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  b.  &  307.  (Diod.  zx.33, 
57 — 61;  Justin,  zzii.  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  uid  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thocles, the  son  of  Agathodes,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandffither.  He  was  himself  kOled  by 
Maenon.     (Diod.  zxi.  Ed.  12.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  {*Apxdr^os%  a  Pdopon- 
ncsian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  b.  c.  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  PUny, 
H*  N,  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  *^  Jus  Quiritium^  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  exdted  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
laige,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exdusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
(Bostock,  HisL  (/Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('AftxiSovXos),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  b.  c.  280,  as  Euphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.«.o.  Ed(f>opio»y.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  firequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(Hephaest.  Enchir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  hia 
poetry  is  now  extant.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  ('Ap^ 
X^Vt"^'  or  *Apxi^iafu>s),  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  genends  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  &  c.  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont.  (Xen. 
HelL  vii.  1.  §  2.)     This  seems  to  be  the  same 
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Archedemiis  of  whom  Xenophon  speaks  in  the 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  spc^ng  and  piiblic 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archedemus  Svas  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (/2an. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptae.  (ScboL  ad 
Aritoph,  U  c)  Both  Aristophanes  {Ratu  588) 
and  Lysias  (c.  AUib,  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 
Uear-eyed  {yXdfunv), 

2.  'O  nif\i}if  mentioned  by  Aeschines  {c  Qtes, 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamus  by  livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist- 
ed the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  b.  c. 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaumad  (lav.  xxxii.  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  b.  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xviii.  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Achaeans  to  solidt  thdr  assistance,  b.  c.  192  (Liv. 
XXXV.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  tlie  consul  M*.  Ac^ns  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Polyb.  XX.  9.)  In  b.  c.  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  same 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliiL  23,  24, 
xUv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert.  vu.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  II^l  ^taints  and  Ilcpl  2ro<xef«'*'« 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (vii.  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Archedemus,  whom  Plutarch  (de  JSxnUo,  p.  605) 
caUs  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archedemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (Acad,  QuaetL  ii.  47),  Seneca 
{Epitt,  121),  and  other  andent  writers. 

ARCHE^DICE  (*Af>x«5^),  daughter  of  Hipi«as 
the  Pdsistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  Aeantides,  son  of  Hip* 
podus,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus.  She  is  fiunous 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thu^dides,  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonides,  which  told  that,  with 
fiither,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc  vi  59 ;  Arist 
Rhet,  L  9.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHE'DICUS  f  Apx^««os)>  ^  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timaeus,  against  Demochares,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Antipatcr 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  are  preserved,  Lxa^mfrrhrnv  and  Sipnn^s. 
He  flourished  about  302  b.  c  (Suidas,  s.  o. ;  Athen. 
vl  p.  252,  f.,  viL  pp.  292,  c,  294,  a.  b.,  x.  p.  467, 
e.,  xiii.  p.  610,  £ ;  Polyb.  xiL  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'GETES  ('Apx^y^Tny).  1.  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vL  3 ; 
Pind.  Pyih,  v.  80),  and  at  Megara.  (Paus.  i.  42. 
§  5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  Apollo  as 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  as  the 
founder  of  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  same  as  ^cos  'woxfifoz. 
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2.  A  somame  of  Aiclepiiu,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Tithoiea  in  Phocia.  (Pans.  x.  32. 
5  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  fApx^Aoof ),  a  son  of  Temenua, 
a  Hexadid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
fled  to  king  Cisseus  in  Macedonia.  Ciaaeos  pro- 
mised him  the  saccession  to  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  he  wonid  assist  him  against 
his  neighbonring  enemies.  Archelaus  performed 
what  was  asked  of  him ;  bat  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enem J,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, Cisseus  had  a  hole  dng  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  boming  coals,  and  covered  it  orer  with 
blanches,  that  Archelaus  might  £eU1  into  it.  The 
plan  was  discoTeied,  and  Cissens  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archebuis,  who  then  fled, 
hat  at  the  command  of  Apollo  boilt  the  town  of 
Aegae  on  a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  ( Hygin.  Fab.  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  ApoUodonis.  (ii  1.  §  5,  4.  §  5,  &c)     [L.  &] 

ARCHELA'US  CApx^Aoos),  the  author  of  a 
poem  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bar- 
barous Greek  iambics,  entitled  Ilcpl  t^t  'Icpai 
T^X*^**  De  Sacra  Arte  (sc  Chfytopoeia),  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
alto  is  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  compaxatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Ideler*s  Phynd  et  Medici 
Graed  Minores,  BeroL  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Palladius,  De  FAribus,  Lugd. 
Bat  1 745,  8vol  pp.  1 60— 1 63.  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHELA'US  fApx^Aooj),  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Amyntas  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrhidaeus, 
and  Menelans)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fiital  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  led  for  refuge  to 
Oiynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olynthian  war,  B.  c.  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  b.  c.  347,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip*s 
hands  and  vrere  put  to  death.  (Just  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Caxsarxia  in  Cap- 
padocia,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Mesaalians,  which  is  refened  to  by  Photius.  {C6d, 
52.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  {Hist.  Lit, 
wb.  ann.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  king  op  Cappadocia.  [Ar- 
ehelaas,  general  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrha  in  Meso- 
potamia, a.  d.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Syriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Intin.  (Socrates,  H,  jBL  i.  22; 
Hieron.  de  Vir,  lUiutr,  72.)  A  hu:ge  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Valesius,  in  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  same  ve> 
tion,  almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
^nigments  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
in  his  Collect  MomtTneni.  VeL,  Rom.  1698,  and  by 
Fabricius  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.     [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Aooj),  a  Greek  obogra- 
PHSR,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
the  countries  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  trar 
'ersed.  (IHog.Laertii.l7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem* 
porary  of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  ^  £u- 
boeica^  are  quoted  by  Harpocration  (s.  v,  *AX6v- 
muffos^  where  however  Maussac  reads  JrcA«macAiw), 
and  whose  woiks  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (die  Flvv.  1  and  9)  and  Stobaeus. 
{Florilesf.  lis,)  [L  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Anoj),  son  of  Hkroo 
the  Great  by  Malthaoe,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassias  'HpMris  UaXeuanirds^ 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  27 ;  Joseph.  Ani.  xviL  1.  §  3,  10.  §  1 ; 
BeU.  Jud.  i.  2&  §  4.)  The  wiU  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  fiilae  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  fiivour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  latter^s  treachery  [see  p.  203] ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  the 
army.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  &ther^s  fitneial,  he  made 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2—4  I  BelLJud.l  31. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  33.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  {AnL  xvii.  9.  §§  1 — 3 ;  BelL 
Jud,  iL  1 ;  comp.  AnL  xvii.  6 ;  BelL  Jud,  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  &ther*s  will  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod*s  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  firom  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  wiU  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Jdumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserve  it  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  11;  BelL  JtuL  iL 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  HisL  Ecc.  i.  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12 — 27.)  On  his  return  fix>m  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  'with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia), the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit  xviii.  16,xx. 
21 ;  Deut  XXV.  6) ;  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus-  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  {Ani.  xvii.  13  ; 
BeU.  Jud,  ii.  7.  $  3;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  27  ;  Euseb.  HiO.  Ecc  i.  9.)      [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  (*Apx^^a>»),  king  of  Macr- 
DONIA  from  a  c.  413  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alcc- 
tas,  his  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Phit  Gorg, 
p.  471;  Alhen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  lather's  widow.  (Plat.  Gory,  p.  471, 
c;  Aristot  PoUL  v.  10, ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  docs  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
story,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  Athenaeofi,  who  aacribea  it  to  Plato>  love  of  scan- 
dal (Thuc.  iL  100;  Athen.  xL  p.  506, a.  e.;  Mitford^ 
Gr.  HisL  ch.  34,  sec.  1 ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.HuL  voLt. 
p.  1 57.)  In  B.C.  41 0  Pydna  revolted  from  Archelans, 
but  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron under  Thenunenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast    (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wess.  ad 
ioc.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involyed 
with  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabaeus,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(Aristot.  PoUL  le,;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Gr. Hisi.  vol 
v.  p.  158.)     For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  frttnze 
greatness,  he  effectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kinp.  (Thuc  iL  100.)    He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Arr.  Anab.  L  p.  11,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xviL  16 ;   Wess.  ad  Diod,  zvi  65),  pnblic 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  ^Olympian.**   His  love  of  litem- 
ture,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zeuxis  (AeL  V,  H.  ziv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Ael.  V.  H,  iL  21,  xiiL  4 ;  KUhn,  ad  Ad. 
V,  H.  ziv.  17;  SchoL  ad  Arutaph,  Ran.  85.)    Bat 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thns  intro- 
duced fiuled  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  coiurt 
(AeL  U.  ec)    Socrates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Archelaus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotb  (Rkei.  iL  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  frivours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king*s  charBCter. 
(Ael.  V.  H.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archekius  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  frtvourite,  Craterus  or  Crateuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  Ioc) ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  fixnn  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.     (Anstot.  Polit,  v.  10,  ed.  fiekk;  AeL 
V,  H.  viiL  9;  P8eud.-Pkt  AUsib.  iL  p.  141.)  [E.E.] 
ARCHELA'US  (*Apx^«»s),  a  general  of  Mith- 
RiDATBS,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.    He  was  a 
native  of  Cappodocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  &c.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptolemus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedes 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  AmniuB  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  laige  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuad^g  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates neariy  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bnittius  Sura,  the 
legate  of  Seztius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia,  until  at  last, 
on  the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.     In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  agiunst  Mithridates  had  been  given,  had  ar- 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  matched  (owaida 
Attica.  As  he  was  passing  through  Boeotia,  Thebes 
desoted  the  cause  of  Archelans,  and  joined  the 
Romans.    On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  while 
he  himself  with  his  main  force  went  stnight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walls.    Archelans  maintained  himself  during  a 
long-protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des- 
pairing of  success  in  Peiraeeus,  turned  against 
Athens  itsell    The  dty  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Archelans  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  inq>ie{gnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
meanwhile,  MiUiridates  sent  fresh  reinforeementa 
to  Aichelaas,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  b.  a  86,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  his  forces.    SuUa  foUowed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaenmeia  a  battb  ensned,  in 
which  the  RcHooans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelans  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assem- 
bled at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  Aichehuu  had 
taken  reluge.    Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  &r  as 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  but  having  ao  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chalda. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresh 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doiyalus  or  Dorylana 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelans  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  was  completely 
defieated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.    Archelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalds,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.     When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  tius  defeat,  he 
commissioned  ArcheUus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  b.  c.  85.    ArcheUus  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archekus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Arehelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  vras  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.    While  waiting  for  the  king^  an- 
swer, Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Axchelans,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.    In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archehuis,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  tenns,  Archelans  him- 
self^ who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  SuUa  and  his  king  at  Dardanns  in 
Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  b^re  the  war.     This 
peace  was  in  so  fiir  un&vouzable  to  Mithridates,  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archehius  of  treachexy,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatic 
war,  B.  a  81.     He  stimulated  Mnrena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hostilities 
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Fnna  thi*  momtnt  Aicheloiu  is  na  mate 
n  history,  bat  ktci>]  Triteri  itate  in- 
ndendlly,  tli*t  he  was  honoured  b;  Iha  Roman 
MUle.  (Appnn,  da  BeiL  MUirid.  17—61  (  Pint. 
»>^11— 34;  Uy.  Epil.  ai  utd  82;  VelL  Pat. 
iL  35  i  Flonii.  iil  S  ;  Orot.  »l  3 ;  Pan>.  L  20.  §  3, 
Ac,  AnnL  VicL  de  Vir.  Jliiutr.  75, 76 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frugat.  n.  173,  sd.  Rcinw.;  Sallost.  Fragn.  Hat 

lib.iT.) 

2.  A  BOD  of  tbe  preceding.  (Stab.  irii.  p.  796 ; 
Dion  Cam,  xzxLc.  67.)  In  the  yw  B.  c  63, 
Pompe;  nised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  (Enjo  or  Bellooa)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  id  Pontns,  and  according  to 
Hirtins  {de  BeB.  Alai.  66),  in  Cappadodii.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  confetred 
npon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
ma  the  place  and  its  immediate  Tictnity.  (Appian, 
•leBM.Amkr.lU;  Stnib.  L  t.,  jiL  f.  &i8.)  la 
B.  c  &G,  when  A  Gabinios,  the  procoDSul  of  Syria, 
was  making  preparations  for  a  war  sgainat  the 
Parthian*,  Archelans  went  to  Syria  and  otleied  to 
take  part  m  tfae  waf ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  other  protpecls  opened  before  him.  Be- 
renJcE,  the  daoghlel  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  after 
the  expilsion  of  her  lather  had  become  queen  of 
Kgypt,  wished  to  mairy  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Arehelaiia,  prttendmg  to  be  a  son  of  Hitbri- 
date*  Eopator,  ned  for  her  hand,  and  sncceeded. 
(Stnib.Uai.,-l>ioDCaas.£.c.)  Accoidiog  to  Sttabo, 
the  Bimoii)  senate  would  not  permit  Archelaai  to 
take  part  in  the  war  apunst  Panhia,  and  Arche- 
lans left  Oahinini  in  secret ;  irbetea*,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  OaUnius  was  induced  by  bribe*  to 
aarist  Archelans  in  hit  luit  for  the  hand  of  Bere- 
nice, while  at  the  aanie  time  he  leceiTed  bribe* 
from  Ptolemy  Anletes  on  the  tmdentandina  that 
he  wonLl  restore  him  to  hi*  throne^  Archelaoi 
enjoyed  the  bononr  of  king  of  Egypt  only  fiir  )ix 
months,  for  Qabinins  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  R.  ex  55  he  marched  with  an  srmy  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensaed.  Anhelaus 
lost  his  crown  anil  hii  life.  Hi*  danghter  too  was 
put  to  death.  (Soib.  U.cc.;  Dion  Cass.  mix.  58; 
Liv.  Qrit  lib.  105  !  Cic.  pro  Sabir.  Poll.  8 ;  VaL 
Max.  1. 1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Aatooius,who  had  been 
cennerted  with  the  brnijy  of  Anhelatis  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  bad  his  body  leaicbed 
for  among  the  dead,  and  bnried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Pint.  Ant  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  hi*  sncceuor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana,  (Strah.  xviL 
p.  796,  liL  p.  558.)  In  B.  c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cieero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelans  assisted 
with  troops  and  money  thote  who  created  distnrb- 
■DCH  in  Cappadocia  uid  threatened  king  Ariohar- 
noes  II.;  but  Cicero  compeUed  AicheJaos  to  quit 
Cappadoda.  (Cic  ad  Fan.  it.  4.1  In  B.  c  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprired  Archelans  of  his  office  of  high  ptiest, 
and  gare  it  to  Lycomedet  [A^ixn^daBeU-Miih: 
121;  Hirt.  (is  Be2/.  ..<2ei.  66.) 

4,  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strah.  irii.  p.  796.) 
In  B.  c  34,  Antony,  after  baring  expelled  Arij 
tbesigare  to  Archelaiu  the  lungdinn  of  (bppadi 
— a  bionr  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of 
mother,  Glaphyra.  (Dion  Cass.  lUx.  33 ;  Sti 
m.  p.  640.)  Appian  (de  BelL  Oh.  t.  7),  i 
placet  ihit  erent  in  the  year  E.  c  41,  calls  the 

of  Olaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadoda, 
ffiiinnai  wUck,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  may  haie 
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of  AjchelaDL  Dnring  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Octarianos,  Archelans  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (PluL  Ant  61.) 
After  his  Tictory  orer  Antony,  Octariann*  not 
inly  left  Archeluis  in  the  possession  of  hit  king- 
lorn  (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  anbteqnently  added  to 
t  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Le*aer  Annenia.  (IMon 
Can.  li*.  9 ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  534,  Ac)  On  one  oo- 
casioD,  dnring  the  leign  of  Angustns,  accnsation* 
wen  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelans 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (DionCass.lTii.17;SueL7U.8.)  Butafler- 
wards  Tiberins  entertuned  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
of  which  was  jenJonsy,  as  Anrhelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  Cains  Caesar  than  to 
(Comp.  Tadt.  Anmil.  a  42.)  When  there- 
Tiberias  had  ascended  the  thrane.  he  enticed 
Aicbelaoa  to  isme  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  haiboiiiing  reTolntionuy  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Af- 
chelaoi  was  then  at  mch  an  adranced  a^  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  u,  that  it  appeared  unnecet- 
sry  to  take  away  hit  life.  He  was,  howeier, 
ibliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
I.  17.     Cappadoda   was   then   made  a 


.    (Die. 


7U.  37,  CaUg.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534.)  [1..  S.] 
""  9  annexed  coin  of  Arcbelaut  contains  on  tfae 
le  a  club  and  the  inscription  BA3IAEn2  AP- 
XEAAOT  «IA(A?)0nATPIA03  TOT  KTISTOT. 
He  i>  called  mltrnf,,  according  to  Eckbel  (iii.  p. 
on  account  of  hii  haiing  foonded  the  city  of 
Eleun  in  dd  island  of  the  same  name,  olF  the  coast 
ofCilidiL   (Comp.  Joseph.  jIiiI:  ivi  4.  g  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  (■Apx'A'wi),  «  FHir,osoPH«ii 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  Phj/Miciat  from  baring 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  tlie  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philoiophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  I^rtiuB  (ii.  16),  is  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clement  Aleiandrinns  {Strom,  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaisgoraa  mritrrir  Ari  i^i  'IvrSia  'A»i- 
»of«  rilr  imifiit^r,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supponng  with  Clinton  {f^.  If.  ii.  p.  51),  that 
Archslaos  was  the  first  A&ettian  who  did  so.  For 
the  bet  that  bo  was  a  natire  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Hitter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bimpliciui  (in  Phyt.  Anttol.  fbl.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastut ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archekti*  was  a  Miletian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apatlodorus,  or  at  tome  tcy,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myion.  and  is  said  to  hire 
taught  at  I^mpsacas  before  he  ettablithed  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  hays 
numbered  Socrates  and  Eoripidet  among  his  pupiU. 
If  he  was  the  iDitnictor  of  the  fbimei,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  arid  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  bavo  arisen  from  a  confuwon 
with  bit  namesake  Archelsus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  weil-knonn  patron  of  that  poet. 
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foradng  a  point  of  tnuuitiini  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  fbnn  of  philoeophy  in  Greece.  In  the  men- 
tal hutoiy  of  all  nations  it  is  obeervable  that  scien- 
tific inqoiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  speculations ;  and 
80,  among  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socnttic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Archehms  is  the  union  of  the  two :  he  was 
the  last  recognised  leader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anazagoras, 
some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (ri  dv^ipof)  are  the  principle  of 
aU  things,  by  which  Plutarch  (Plac.  Phil.  I  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  finun  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (Stob.  Eoi  Ph^  L 1, 2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  in  its  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Ritter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fiurly  with  that  of  Simplicius  {I,  e.) ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil*s  doc- 
trine. Archehius  deduced  motion  finom  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  fnmi  the  others,  and 
established  hiws  and  societies.  It  was  just  fix>m 
this  point  of  his  physical  theoiy  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  etlucal  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  are  oi  ipwr^i  d\Xa  voftj^ 
— a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  iufirm  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  lus  physics,  which  make  eveiy  thing 
arise  firom  the  separation  or  disiribuliom  of  die  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  ^  nature 
(4>v(rcf ),  and  that  Archelans  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  firom  what  a  sound  vjt- 
tern  of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  AjcheUdc  physical  system,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  piinciplea  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fiuct  that  De- 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &&,  are  by  p^s,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  simiUr  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Arcnelaus  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  an  egs,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars ;  and  that^e  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  {Plac  PUL  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Anaxagoraa. 
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ArchelaOB  flourished  &  &  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  firom  Athens,  and  during 
his  absence  Aichelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (Laert  L  e.)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  HiaL  Grit,  PkiL  ii.  2, 1 ;  Rittec, 
GeschidUe  der  PhiL  iii.  9 ;  Tennemann,  Qrwmdru* 
der  Gemsk  der  PkiL  §  107.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  (*Af>x^Aaof),  a  Greek  post,  ia 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  £|gypt  called  Chenonesus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chersonesita.  (Antig.  Caiyst  19  ; 
Athen.  xiL  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  hia 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (AnthoL  Planud.  120) 
that  Arehekus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  {AglaopL  p.  749),  on  the 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes  IL  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  with  chronological  diflkultiea,  and 
Westermann  has  shewn  that  Aichebuis  in  aU  pro- 
bability flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelpkus,  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius  (/.  &, 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  (n^ 
8o^  in  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  lund  o£ 
epigrams,  Archehuis  wrote  a  work  called  iSio^nni, 
u  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Athen.  ix.  p.  4U9; 
Diog.  Laert  ii  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  vmtten  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  eptgrama. 
(Plin.  Elendi,  Ub.  xxviii;  SchoL  ad  Nkamd,  Tker. 
822 ;  Artemid.  Oneiroer,  iv.  22.  Compare  Wester- 
mann, Sar^ptor,  Rer.  miraliiL  Gratdf  p.  xxii.,  &&, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  nagments  of 
Arehekus,  p.  158,  &c)  [L.  a] 

ARCHELA'US  QApxikouts),  a  Greek  rhbto- 
uciAN  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  r^xfcypd/^s  ^ipwyi. 
(Diog.  Laert.  il  17.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  a  sculptor  of  Priene,  the  son 
of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formeriy 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  ia 
now  in  the  Townley  Galleiy  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bae- 
relief  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  beat 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archehuis  was  the  son  of  ApoUonins  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flouridied  in  the  fint 
century  of  the  Christian  aora.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ''Apotheosis**  having  been  found  in 
the  pakoe  of  Ckndius  at  Bovilke  (now  fVattoochi), 
cou]ded  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  {SaeLdamL  42),  it  is  senenlly  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  baa-relief  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  Tie  Tmadof 
Gallery,  in  the  LSbrary  of  EmterUxmu^  KuowUd^y 
ii.  p.  120.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  CApx^^^s)«  long  of  Sparta, 
7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agealans  L,  contempo- 
rary with  Charikus,  with  whom  he  took  A^ys,  a 
tovni  on  the  Areadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  fint  taken.  (Pans.  iiL  2 ; 
Plut.  Lyi,  5 ;  Euseb.  Pra^,  v.  32.)     [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  ('A^lxoof),  son  of  Tubodo- 
Rus,  was  i^)pointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  a  c.  300.  ( Arrian, 
iii.  16 ;  Curt.  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  Arehekus  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dexipp. 
qp.  PhoU  Cod,  82,  p.  64,  b.,  ed.  Bckker.) 


ARCHESTRATUS. 

ARCHE'MACHUS  ('A^W^O-  There  an 
two  mythical  penonages  of  this  name,  eoDceniing 
whom  nothing  of  intereit  is  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  Meiades  and  the  other  a  son  of  Priam.  ( ApoUod. 
ii  7.  §  8,  iii  12.  §  6.)  [L.  &] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  fApx^Maxos),  of  Euboea, 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con- 
sisted at  kast  of  three  hooks.  (Strah.  z.  p.  465 ; 
Athen.  tl  p.  2(i4,  a. ;  C3flm.  Alex.  Sirom,  L  p. 
327,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629 ;  Harpooat  «.  v.  KarriXmav 
6pos  ;  Pint,  de  1$.  ei  Omr,  c  27.)  Whether  this 
Archelans  was  the  anthor  of  the  granmiatical  work 
Ai  Urrtmffdm  (SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  Bhod.  \y. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS  (*ApxWpor),  a  son  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lycorgus,  and  Eurydioe.  His  real 
name  was  O^heltes,  which  was  said  to  have  heen 
changed  into  Archemoms,  that  is,  ''the  Forerunner 
of  death,**  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
stopped  at  Nemea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantune,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaians  saw  in  this  accident 
an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  can- 
pankms,  they  called  the  child  Archemoms,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  (*Apxify»p)>  <me  of  the  Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fah,  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
caDed  by  Ovid  (MeL  vi  248)  Alphenor.  The 
names  of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
in  the  different  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHESITA.    [Arcbsilaus,  Artists,  No.  4.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  (*Apx^aTparoO.  1.  One 
of  the  ten  crpairnyfii  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
sede Aldbiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  n.  a  407.  Xeno- 
phon  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  his  name  in  this 
Hst,  say  no  more  of  him ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
chased  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  frcm  *EicaT^i*- 
nvroi  (Xen.  Hdl.  15.  §  16 ;  Died.  xiii.  74,  77, 
78;  Lys.  *AiraA.  8«poS.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xem, 
HM,  i.  6.  §  16;  Thirlwall's  Qrttce^  vol iv.  p.  119, 
notes.) 

2.  A  member  of  the  3ovXi$  at  Athens,  who 
during  the  siege  of  the  dty  after  the  battle  of 
Aegospotamt,  b.  a  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  advising  ci4>itulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
the  Spartans.    (Xen.  HdL  il  2.  §  15.) 

S.  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
embaisy  should  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Airhidaeus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysporchon, 
to  accuse  Phodon  of  treason,  b.  c.  818.  (Pint 
Phoe,  c  33.)  Schneider  {ad  Xen,  HeU.  ii.  2. 
§  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Archestratns  with  the  one  mentioiied  immediately 
above.  [E.  K] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Afx^pcn-oO.  1.  Of 
Oela  or  Syracuse  (Athen.  i  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
UBoaily  described  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appears  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
thxDg  which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Cookery,  which  was  celebrated  in  an- 
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tiquity,  and  is  oonstantly  referred  to  by  Athenaens. 
In  no  part  of  the  HeUenic  worid  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Siedae  dapet^  Hor.  Ckarm,  iiL  1.  18,  became 
proverbial) ;  ai»d  Terpsion,  who  is  described  as  a 
teacher  ot  Archestratus,  had  already  written  a 
work  on  tiie  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  337, 
b.)  The  wSnk  of  Archestratus  is  dted  by  the  an- 
denta  under  five  different  titles, — TaarpoKoyUi^ 
ToiorpaifOiiia,  *Oif»«odiB,  AcflrM»Xo7(a,  and  'H8vn(- 
Btta,  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Cbrmnm  HedypatkeHea 
or  HedgpaUuea.  (ApuL  Apol,  p.  484,  Oudend.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  style 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  culed  in  joke  the  Heuod  or  Theognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
*^  Golden  Verses,**  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
vii  pp.  310,a.  820,1)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
^t  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  exphuned 
by  Schndder,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle*s  Natural 
History  (vol  i  pp.  Iv.— Ixxv.),  and  also  by  Do- 
menioo  Sdna,  under  the  title  of  **  1  frammenti 
della  Gastronomia  di  Archestmto  racoolti  e  volga- 
riziati,**  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  anthor  of  a  woric  n<^  A^Xifri'''  ( Aiben« 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  diffsrent  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  CApx*"^*)'  ^  Syracuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thaies  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Arohetimus  was  present.  (Diog. 
Laert.  i  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ('Apx^)»  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  n.  a  734.  He  was  a  Heraddd,  either 
(tf  the  Bacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Aetaeon  [Actabon,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Ddphic  Grade, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pansanias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  **to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alphdus  reappeared.**  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Staph. 
Byz.,  and  at  greater  lei«th,  with  the  four  verses 
of  tiie  Grade,  by  the  Stmoliast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscdlus  chose  health,  and  Archias  wealth ;  a 
decinon  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Arohias 
Bailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcjrra:  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  whidi  he  asusted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Thuc.  vi.  3 ;  Plut 
AmaL  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Etc  ii.  p.  288 ;  Pans. 
V.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269 ;  Steph.  Bys. 
I.  9.  J^raau,;  SchoL  ad  AritL  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Clinton,  F.ff,B,c  734,  and  vol  iL  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Mnller*s  Dor.  L  6.  §  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  CApx^of).  1.  A  Spartan,  who  feU 
bravdy  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samos 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  LAOonia 
his  grandson  Arohias.   (Herod,  iii  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
&  c.  322,  after  the  Iwttle  of  Cranon,  to  approhend 
the  onton  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  the 
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Athenianfl,  and  who  had  fled  from  Athens.  He 
fleixed  Hyperides  and  others  in  the  sanctoaiy  of 
Aeacos  in  A^jina,  and  tran^rted  them  to  Cleo> 
nae  in  Aigolis,  when  they  were  executed*  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poaeidon  in  Cahiureia.  Archias,  who  was  nick- 
named ^vyoBa&i^pas,  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (Plut 
Dem.  28,  29,  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  849  ;  Anian,  <q). 
PhoL  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  The  gOYemor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  b.  a  155,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himsell   (Polyb.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  EpaphrodituSb  (Suidas,  t.  o.  'Eiro^/MiSirof ; 
Villoison,  Proleg,  ad  ApoU,  Lw,  Horn,  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  b.  c.  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  fh>m  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  his  defence,  which  is  the  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Arehias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  fiunilies  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  adopted.  His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  Aoa  Minor  and  Greece 
{pro  Arch,  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locii  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
B.  c.  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  ''praetextatus'*  (c  3) 
lit^ally  exphuned  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F,  H,  iiL  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  LucuDus  (ck2  Jtt.  i  16.  9), 
Marius,  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  &ther,  Metel- 
luB  Pins,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
as  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — ^in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  b.  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  Uie 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sunff  the  Cim- 
biic  war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c.  9), 
in  honour  of  Lucullus^  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero^s  consul- 
ship (ell);  in  B.  a  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  {ad  AiL  i.  16) ;  or  whether 
he  ever  published  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Optuada,  iL  p.  46 ;  Clin- 
ton, iii  p.  452,  note  k.)  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  B.c.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citisenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 

*  Schroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  {GnUio  quae  tmlgo  fsHar  pro  Ardua^  &c.. 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  ftiUy  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero^  speeches. 
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was  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Bob.  p.  854,  ed. 
OrellL)  Cicero  ploided  his  canse  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Arehias  has  been  preserved. 
**  If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  au^or,  whose  talent  had  been  vat- 
ploy^  in  celebrating  Lucullus,  Marius,  and  him- 
self might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  dtiien. 
The  register  certunly,  of  Heraclea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  io 
the  Marsian  war;  but  their  ambasndon  and  Lb 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  there. 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  yean  before  he  be- 
came citizen,  had  given  the  usual  nbtioe  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citisenship.  He  had  made 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  DieL  of  Ant  s.  r. 
TVstomMtem,  Hereg),  and  his  name  was  on  the 
dvil  list  But,  after  all,  his  chief  daim  was  his 
talent,  and  the  canse  to  which  he  had  implied  it^ 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c.  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Arehias  bad  the  gift  of  malong  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C  T.  A.  j 

ARCHI'BIUS  {*A(fxi^iot),  1.  An  Alexandrine 
grunmarian,  the  son  or  fother  of  the  grammarian 
Apollonius  [  ApoLLONiua,  Na  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  CaDimaehns. 
(Suidas,  Si  V.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  s.  o.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  ^ApxiSios),  a  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particukn  are  known,  but  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Heliodoms  (in  Owchi's 
CfroMor.  Odrurg.  lAhri,  Sco^  Flor.  1754,  fol.  p.  96) 
and  Galen.  {De  AiUkL  h.  10,  voL  xiv.  p.  159 ;  JM 
Qmpo9.  Medicam,  tee.  Gm,  v.  14,  voL  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  {H.  N,  xviiL  70)  a  penon  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  snperstitioos 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Arohibius  was  a  physician.        [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA  (*Apxi84|u«ia).  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.    (Pans.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  b.  a  240. 
(Plut  Agit,  4,  20.) 

3.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  neariy  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  &  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  {Pyrrk  27)  calls  her  'Apx^- 
Bofiia^  but  Polyaenus  (viii.  49)  Apx'ESaifus,  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cleadaa 
(Cleomenes  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  CApX^ofiof),  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anaxi- 
damus,  contemporary  with  Uie  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
senian,  in  B.  c.  668.  (Paus^  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§  6.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  IL,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zenxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  giandfiither 
Leotychides,  B.  a  469.  In  the  4th  or  peihi^ 
rather  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  his  kingdom  was 
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by  the  tremendoiu  cahmity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  T^iconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  nuns.    On  this  occasion 
his  presence  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  his  peo- 
ple.   Foreseeing  the  danger  firam  the  Helots,  he 
gammoned,  by  loanding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
BonriTing  Spartans,  and  collected  them  aroond  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
Boffident  to  deter  the  assailants.     To  him,  too, 
nther  than  to  Nieomedee,  the  ffoardian  of  his  col- 
league, Pbistoanax,  (Pleistarchus  was  probably 
dead,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
contest  with  the  revolted  Messenians,  which  oc> 
cnpies  thie  and  the  following  nine  years.    In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Boris,  and  the  hos- 
tilities with  Athens  down  to  the  80  years*  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned ;  though  in  the  discus* 
sion  at  Sparta  before  the  final  diseolution  of  that 
truce  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.    Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Aithidamian  war  ;  tiie  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea ;  and 
again  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
B.  c.     In  427  Cleomenes  commanded ;   fai  426 
Agis,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidamus.    His 
death  must  therefore  be  pkoed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probablv  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agie  alrndy  succeeded, 
he,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleoaienes,  would  have 
commanded ;  in  the  42nd  yeai^  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  b.  &  427.     His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
justify  the   chancter  that   historian  gives  him 
of  mielligence  and  temperance.    His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
his  reluctance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
tion ;  though  in  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
eeem  to  have    somewhat   wasted    Laoedaemon^s 
moral  superiority.     The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Plataea  displays  lomething  of  the  same  ddilMrate 
character ;  the  propoial  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro- 
bable result,seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
spirit     He  may  at  any  rate  be  aafely  exduded 
from  all  responsibility  fi>r  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  suirender  in  tiie  year  of  his 
death.    We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
stance of  an  accommodation  of  the  ^lartan  character 
to  altered  dicumstanoes,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  tame  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  eons  and  one  daughter,  Agie  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  father's  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilans  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
parentiy  the  woman  of  mall  stature  whom  the 
JSphois  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victoiy.    (Thuc  l  ii.  iiL;  Diod.  xL  63 ;  Panib  iii« 
7.  §§  9,  10;  Plut  OsMMslG,  Agm,  1 ;  Herod. 
vL71.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  20di 
of  the  Enrypontids,  was  son  of  Affesilaus  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  fiither 
in  behalf  of  Sphodrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
was  attached,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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the  weak  aflection  of  Ageailaus,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwamsntablb  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  B.  c.  378.  (Xen.  HtiL  v.  4.  §§  25-- 
33 ;  Died.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Agn,  c  25 ;  oomp.  Plut. 
Pd,  c  14.)    In  &&  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  illness  of  Agesilans  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4. 
§  58 ;  Pint.  ^^sk.  c  27)»  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Lnictra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
rndy  mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.    (Xen.  HiiL  vi 
4.  §§  17—26;  comp.  Died.  xv.  54,  55;  Wesa.  ad 
he.;  Thiriwall'k  Gneee^  vol  v.  p.  78,  note.)    In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  fiimished  by 
Dionvsius  L  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Aigives  in  what  has  been  called  the  ''Teariess 
Battle,"  fiom  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  HelL 
viL  1.  §  28;  Plut  Affet.  c.  33;  Polyaen.  i.  45; 
Died.  zv.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  ''Archidamus**  of  Iiocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  his  countiy  in  her  resolu- 
tion ci  maintaining  her  daim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Spartans  consent,  a  separate 
peace  witii  Thebes.    (Xen.  HdL  vii  4.  §  9.)    In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  witii  Elis  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  20,  &c;  Just, 
vi  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  whOe  Agealans  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baiBed  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  HelL  vii  5.  §  9,  &c; 
Diod.xv.82,83;  Plut.^^es.c.34;  lwoer.£jp,adArclL 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  fiither  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelus, 
the  Phocian,  with  fifteen  tidents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seixure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Died,  xvi  24 ;   Just  viii  1 ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  4 ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Poms,  iii  10.)    In  352,  occuiied 
the  war  of  Sparta  uainst  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (otouctapds)  of  that  community ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enteiprise 
did  not  nltimatelv  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi  39 ;  Pans, 
viii  27 ;  DemostL  pro  MegaL  ;  comp.  Aristot  Po- 
UL  V.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  kst  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
ds  at  the  head  of  1000  men.    According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  finom  what 
Aesdiines  (de  Fals.  Leg,  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phodan  leaders  to  Archidamus,  *'to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phods.**  Donosthenes  (dePals.Leg.'p,  365) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.     Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phakecus  ( Aeach.  de  FaU» 
Leg,  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.    In  338,  he  went  to  Italv  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  batUe  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  Philippe  victory  at  Cha^neia.  (Diod.  xvi  63, 88 ; 
Pans,  iii  10;   Strab.  vi  p.  280 ;   Theopomp.  ap, 
Athen.  xii  p.  536,  c  d. ;   Plut.  Agi$^  c  3.)    The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  ch.  4, 15.)  [E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23rd  of 
the  Euiypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Archidamus  III.  (PluL  ^pu,  3.) 
He  was  king  in  a  c.  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
hy  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Plut.  Demeir.  35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  b.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  dTter  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  thiouffh 
the  means  of  Aratus,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  privy  to  his  recaiL  Archidamus  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut. 
Cleom,  1,  5  ;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi- 
damus V.  was  the  hut  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  b.  a  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycuigus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H,  ii  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archida- 
mus, No.  3.] 

AftCHIDA'MUS  {'Apxl^tos),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.  a, 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  {De  Sitf^ 
Medioam.  Temper,  ae  Factdt,  iL  5,  &c.,  vol  zL  p. 
471,  &c),  which  was  preserved  by  Diodes  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  {H.  N,  Ind.  Auct.),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Vete- 
rinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,^^  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil  1537, 
4to.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  {^Apxiiiicri),  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  fiune  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod.  iL 
]  36  ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  xil  63;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  CAf»X<7^>^0»  »»  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  fiuniliar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vL  236,  xiiL  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclectici  {Did,  qfAnt  s.v,  Edediay,  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  ^e  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98-1 17,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Archigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  their  profession.    The  name  of 
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the  lather  of  Archigenes  was  Philippm ;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  ne  onoe  saved 
[Agathinus]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Suid.  «.  «•  'Apx^Y* ; 
Eudoc  Violar,  ap.  ViUoison,  Aneod.  €fr»  vol  i  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer's 
Aneod,  Gr.  Pant,  vol  i.  pp.  394,  395.)  By  some 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  PneumaticL  (Galen,  Introd,  c  9.  vol 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  re^wcting 
Archigenes  see  Le  Clerc,  Hut.  de  la  Mid. ;  Fabric 
BibL  Gr,  vol  xiiL  p.  80,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  HisL 
de  lot  Mid.;  Haller,  BiU.  Medic  PraeL  vol  L 
p.  198 ;  Osterhausen,  Hist.  Seatae  Pneumatic  Med, 
Altorf;i791,8vo.;  UajAeaa,AnaledaHittorioo'CriL 
de  Arckiyeaey  jfc,  Bamberg,  4to.  1816;  Isensee, 
GetA.  der  Med. ;  Rostock's  History  of  Medidne^ 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  f  Af»x^o»)»  of  Paros,  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  714-676  b.  c. 
(Bode,  GesdudUe  der  Ljfr,  DidUk.  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  fJEunily,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Pares.  His  grandfether  waa 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  DelphL  His  fether  was  Telesicles,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  Uie  flower  of  hia 
age  Tbetween  710  and  700  b.  a),  and  probably 
after  ne  had  already  gained  a  prise  for  hia  hymn  to 
Demeter  (Schol  m  AristopKAv.  1762),  Archilochua 
went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change^ 
to  which  cause  waa  added,  in  the  case  of  Archuo- 
chus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycann 
bes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  fimnily 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  Uvea. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  dan^tera  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iiL  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  neld,  as  being  the  son 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust  (Plut  de  Exd.  12.  p.  604 ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viiL  p.  370 ;  Eustath.  m  Odyse.  L  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  V,  H.  xiL  50.^  While  at  Thasos,  he  in- 
curred the  disgrace  ox  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  under  similar  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  Plutarch  {InsL  Laotm, 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  he  had  written  in  his  poems,  that  a 
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man  bad  better  throw  away  his  anns  than  loae  his 
life.    But  Valerius  Mazimus  (vi.  3,  ezt.  1)  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes.     It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confusion  has  been  made  between  the  penonal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
prise  at  Olympia   with  his  hymn  to   Heracles 
(Tsetses,  CUL  L  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, CHymp,  iz.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  the  cer^ 
tain  &ct  that  the  fiime  of  ArchilochuB  was  spread, 
in  his  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.     It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  623,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Pares,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Nazos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  di  a  Nazian 
named  Calondas  or  Coraz.    The  Delphian  orade, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro- 
mised to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  because  **he  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Muses.''      (Dion    Chrysost.    OraL  33,   vol  ii. 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  el^y  is  ascribed  to  him,  aa  well  as 
to  Callinns;  and  ^ough  Callinns  was  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  hitter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  spedes  of  composition.  Me- 
leager  enumerates  him  among  the  poeta  in  his 
Ckjrotta.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
feme  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  phice 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Homer, — ^meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  (tf  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satiriod 
writers;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost  L  e. ;  Longin. 
xiii.  3;  Velleius,  L  5;  Cicero,  OraL  2;  Hera- 
deitus,  (ip.  Dio^.  Laltrt  iz.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day  (Antip.  Thessal.  Epigr.  45),  and  two 
feces,  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  phioed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust.  (Vi»- 
conti.  Icon.  Grec  L  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  fevour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
difierent  department  of  poetry.  (£p^.  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  LiebiBl  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  ezpressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  poVer  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  ages  unfiimiliar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
bhimed  for  its  severity  (Liebel,  p.  41);  and  the 
emotion  accounted  most  conspictious  in  his  verses 
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was  **£Bge,'*  aa  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  (A.F, 
79): 

**Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo,*' 
and  in  the  ezpression  of  Hadrian  (^c),  AwrcrcSKray 
U41M0VS ;  and  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
*Apx'^X<w  mrrcif.     But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  snr^ 
casms  of  the  poet  whom  Phito  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  very  wise,"  (tow  tro^wrdrov^  Repub,  ii. 
p.  365.)    Quintilian  (z.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatest  power  of  ezpression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brie^  with  ra- 
pid chanses  {qutun  vatidoA,  turn  brevet  vibratUeeque 
tenientiae)j  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  {pin- 
rimum  tangumit  atgue  nertxrrum)^  and  considers 
that  whatever  bhune  his  works  deserve  is  the  fiiult 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius. .  In  the  hitter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plut  de  And.  13,  p.  45,  a.)    Of  modem  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
MUUer,  who  says,  **"  The  ostensible  object  of  Ap* 
chilochus'  Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.    But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica- 
tures from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  impression  which 
Archilochus*  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.      Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  4he  daughters  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — i^  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.    But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;    the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus*  iambics  provea 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal  reputation  for  excellence?      When  Phito 
produced  his  fint  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gozgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  ^Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus!"    This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it."    (History  <^ 
ike  Literature  0/ Greece,  i  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  disphiyed  for 
example  in  the  Margites^  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  .whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes*  Frogs,  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  phice  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  me  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  the  charnc- 
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teristics  ratpectiTely  of  the  uunbufl  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. These  short  feet  he  foimed  into  coDtinued 
systems,  by  uniting  every  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(a  metre  or  ebjxxiMi),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  aooentnated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  bar.*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  qMxle^  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  moze  jenn  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphallie  verse 
(itfrf^oAXof).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  asynariete.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Satumian  verse.  (Bent- 
ley'fe  DittertatioH  on  Pialaris,)  Archilochus  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  music,  which 
began  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetiy. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus*  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himsdf  {Eput. 
I  19.23): 

**  Paries  ego  primum  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  ammosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.^ 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  axe  coUected  in  Jacobs*  AnthoL 
Graec,  Gaisford*s  PoeL  Cfraec  MiiUy  Beigk*s 
Poet,  Lyrid  Qraec^  and  by  Liebel,  Arckilochi  Pb- 
liquiae^  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabridus  (il  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
passages  in  which  other  writers  oi  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHIME'DES  (*ApxVAi^n$)»  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  £unous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
bom  B.  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tsetses,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct 

Of  his  fieunily  littie  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hiero;  but  Cicero  (TWe. 
Dup.  V.  23),  contrasting  him  apparentiy  not  with 
Dionysius  (iu  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  **  humilem  homunculum  a  pulvere  et  radio 
excitabo.**  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
ItaL  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman^  of  Hiero.  A  modem  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  virgin 
martyr  St  Lucy.  (Rivaltus,  m  viL  Archiau  Max- 
zud^iy  p.  6.)  In  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Produs,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  maUiematidan  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  EcL  iii.  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 

*  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  Jirgt  arsis 
and  the  Jird  thesis  of  the  iambic  metre,  and  to  the 
$econd  arsis  and  the  teamd  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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sevenl  places  of  his  woiksL  (See  the  introductions 
to  the  Qnadratura  Pazaboles  and  the  De  HeUdbns.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syiacose.  (Died.  v.  37.)  livy  (xziv.  34)  calls 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer,  ^'  unicus  spectator 
coeli  sidemmque;**  a  description  of  which  the  troth 
is  made  sufficioidy  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Macrob.  Somn.  Sc^.  ii  3.)  He 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  mgenions  machines ;  but  Plutarch  (MaroelL 
c  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  miwhanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problrans  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances, and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstXHctions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  fiir  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  cQseoverj 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibram  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  **  De  Insidenti- 
bus,**  till  the  publication  of  Stevin*s  researches  on 
the  pressuro  of  fluids  in  1608.  (Lagrange,  Mee. 
AnaL  voL  l  pp.  11, 176.) 

He  constrocted  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  so  for  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellua,  as  to 
convert  the  si^  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plut. 
MarodL  15-18  ;  Liv.  zxiv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  enginea 
are  evidentiy  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
buniing  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it  The  eariiest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Oalen  (De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Ludan  yHippiae^  c.  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  aa 
a  thing  well  kno¥m.  Zonaras  (about  a.  d.  1 100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  i^p^ 
ratus,  contrived  by  a  certain  Produs,  when  Bysan- 
tium  was  besi^fed  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius ; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particdar  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it  Tsetses  (about 
1150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (ChiL  ii.  103—156),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says,  set  the 
Roman  ships  on  fire  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  round 
it,  each  of  the  hitter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  dad  discussed  in 
modem  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  **'  Del  Specchio  Ustorio,**  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Buflbn,  who  has  left  an  ekboiate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  mineraldP  (Oewores,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  &c.) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  iL  of  Peyrard*s  Archi- 
medes ;  and  a  priae  essay  upon  it  by  Capelle  is 
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tmiolated  from  the  Datch  in  Gill>ert''8  *'  Annalen 
der  Physik,**  toL  liiL  p.  242.  The  most  pro- 
bable concladoii  seems  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  lire  to  a  ship  or  ships  hj 
means  of  a  boming  minor,  and  that  later  writers 
falsely  connected  the  circomstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracnse.  (See  Ersch  and  Graber*s  Qfdop, 
art  Arek^  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi- 
medes* skill  in  the  application  of  science  have 
been  collected  from  varioos  authors  by  Rivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixtore  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  bad  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  method  suggested  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  ^hen  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
he  nm  home  shouting  cSpi^ica,  ev^ica.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
probably  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
being  measured,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mass 
was  immersed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical  treatise  con- 
cerning the  io98  of  toe^kt  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important 
theorems  referred  to.  (Vitmv.  iz.  3.;  Proclus. 
Qmm.  m  lib.  i.  JBud.  ii  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
traordinary size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  o),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes* 
visit  to  Egypt 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form. 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
investigation  <^  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Gruber.  The 
Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
used  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  (Pope-Blount,  Gnwam,  p.  32.)  Tzetzes 
and  QribasinB  {de  Mach,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  TVw- 
pnt,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably 
a  combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
hfdrcmUo  organ  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  TertuUian  {de  Anima,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(vii.  37)  attributes  it  to  Cteaibius.  (See  also  Pap- 
pus, Maih.  ColL  lib.  8,  introd.)  An  apparatus 
called  loctUua,  apparently  somewhat  resonbling  the 
C%tMes0  pitxzlej  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Fortunatianus,  de  Arte  Meirica^  p.  2684.)  His 
most  celebrated  performance  was  the  construction 
of  a  sphere ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Bpigr. 
xxi.  Ml  l^[ihaeram  Arddmedis;  Cic iVo/.  Deor.ii.  35, 
TWe.  Di^.  i.  25 ;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  1 15 ; 
Lactant.  Dw.  InsL  ii  5 ;  Ov.  FatL  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematiod  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Maroellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befiriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xzv.  31;  Valer.  Max.  viii  7.  §  7; 
Plut  MareelL  19 ;  Cie.  de  Jim.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemomtion  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cioero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(b.  a  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  ci^,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten 
by  the  Syracusans.    (  Tute.  Dup.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account    But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point)  ; 
the  a£fectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed);  and  the  unaffected   simplici^  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  fiivourable  estimate 
of  it    That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.    He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  fiuniliar 
objects;    the  deamess    of  conception  which   is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  comjdex  phaenomena 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fimitless.   (See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  **  De  Con. 
et  Sphaer.**)    It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerible  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.    At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.    (Plut  L  c)    Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Prindpia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot   (Phit  Symp.  p.  220,  c.  d.)   llie 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difliculties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irp66\rifta  *Ap- 
Xif^Btiop  proverbial     (See  Cic.  ad  AiL  xiil  28, 
pro  CluenU  82.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  EouiponderanU  and 
Centrea  of  Gravity^  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommenmrable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
are  established. 

T/te  QuadraUtre  of  the  Parabola^  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  ofl^  from  a  paraboUi  by 
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any  chord  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  ponllelo- 
gram  of  which  one  side  is  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  paiahola. 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  currilinear  space;  that  is,  of  the  discoveiy  of 
a  TBUUmear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  thu  Sphere  and  Cjflmder,  in  which 
▼arious  propositions  relatiye  to  the  surfiices  and 
volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  fieuniliarly  known;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (|)  between  the  Tolumes, 
and  also  between  the  sni^boes,  of  the  sphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio (i)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surmce  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modem  analytical  methods ;  but  the  original  dis- 
coYery  and  geometrical  pnx^  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  ArchimedeSi  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modem  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  sur&ces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  Difi  CaL  vol  i.  pp.  63  and  431 ;  and 
compare  De  Morgan,  D^,  OaL  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  tibe  Dmiemkm  cfihe  CMe  consLsts 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  cirele  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  whidi  the  aides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  and  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  ciide  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  Srd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  ff  of  the  diameter  but 
less  than  \  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  SpiraU  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Arehimedes,  which  is  generated  by 
the  unifonn  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appean  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Arehimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishmg  their  solution. 

The  book  on  ConoidM  caid  Spkemida  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  unsucoessr 
fol,  attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Armarius  {i  "Vofjudrns)  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Oelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Arehimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  either  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numben  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
arc  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modem  method  of  logarithms,  afibrds  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [Aristarchus],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  H^atrvKos  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  Mxrvkoi^  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometriod  progression  of  which 
the  fint  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphen 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodiet  (tltfA  riv 
*OxovfA4ymy)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  kws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water ;  and  particdarly  of  segments  of  spheres 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Commanding,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  IIcol  tu¥  'T8ari  iptarra- 
/jjpw  in  Ang.  Mai's  Collection,  vol  L  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitied  Lsmmata  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
firom  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.    (See  Torelli's  pre&ce.) 

Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  d.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hervagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  fiv  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  *'Arehim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascalonitae  commentariis. 
Ex  recens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,**  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Circuli,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
are  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  litde  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Arehimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
537,  545.  Tzetzes  says,  IXeyc  hi  md  Ztdpixrri, 
dwiy  "XvpeucovaU^  Ud  jSw,  koI  x^x^^'^cfMyt  rdp  yap 
Ktvifav  vSxnuf.)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Arehimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Masuchelli,  Notizii  ishncke  e  critiiAe 
hUomo  aila  viki,  aUe  tnvenzioni,  ed  agli  9criiti  di 
Arckimedej  Brescia,  1737,  4to.;  C.  M.  Brandelii, 
IHsseriatio  nstetu  Ar<Aimedis  vUam^  efusque  m 
Maikesin  merita,  Gryphiswald.  1789, 4to.;  Martens 
in  Ersch  und  Gmber,  AUgemeine  Encyciopddie^ 
art  Archimedet;  Quarterly  Review,  vol  iii.  art. 
Peyrard's  Arckimades;  Rigaud,  The  Arenariiu  of 
ArMnedeSf  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Ashmo- 
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lean  Society ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  toL  ii.  p.  544 ; 
Pope- Blount,  Caumra  odAriorum  AtUhorum,  Lond. 
1690,  foh)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARCUIHE'DES,  of  Tralles,  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  npon 
mechanics.    (Suidas, «.  v.;  Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

ARCHIME'LUS  f  Apx»VlAoy),  the  author  of 
an  epignun  on  the  great  ship  of  Hiero,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  2*20  b.  c.  (Adien. 
T.  p.  209.)  To  this  epigram  Brunck  (AnalecL  il 
p.  64)  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in 'the  Vatican  MS.  is 
A^</tij8ouf,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
altering,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'NUS  CApx*w).  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  He  was  a  native  of  Coele, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriots,  who  to- 
gether with  Thiasybulus  and  ^ytus  occupied 
Phyle,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  back,  and  ovep- 
threw  the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyiants,  b.  c 
403.  (Demosth.  e,  Timocrat,  p.  742.)  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Archinus  that  Thiasybulus  prodaim- 
ed  the  general  amnesty  (Aeschin.  de  FaU.  Leg. 
p.  338) ;  Archinus,  moreover,  carried  a  kw  which 
afibrded  protection  to  those  induded  in  the  amnesty 
against  sycophantism.  (Isocrat  m  CaUinu  p.  61 8.) 
Although  the  name  of  Archinus  is  obscured  in 
history  by  that  of  Thiasybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  a  better  and  a 
greater  man.  Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
at  the  head  of  aimies,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
great  as  a  statesnuuu  When  Thiasybulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  Inends  diould  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
illegal  proceeding,  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Thnsybnlus.  (Aeschin.  e.  CtettipL  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  ThiasybiUns  en- 
deavoured in  an  illegal  way  to  procure  honours  for 
Lyaias.  (Plut  VU.  X,  OraU  p.  835,  f.;  Phot.  Cod, 
260.)  There  are  several  other  passages  of  andent 
writers  which  attest  that  Archinus  was  a  skiUul 
and  upright  statesman.  He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eudeides,  b.  c. 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  (*I»wird  'i^&muvra)  was 
introduced  into  all  public  documents.  (Snid.  «.  o. 
Ja^iitnr  6  Mi/ws,)  Some  andent  as  well  as  modem 
writers  have  believed  that  Archinus  wrote  a 
funeral  oration,  of  which  a  fingment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom, 
vi  p.  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns  (De  adm.  vi 
dioend.  ta  Demodk.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Phita  (Menex,  p.  403.)  See  Valesius, 
ad  HarpoeraL  p.  101,  &c. ;  Ruhnken,  Hi$L  Orat, 
Graec  p.  xlii. ;  Taylor,  Z^niae  VUa^  p.  141,  &c) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  lost.  ^Schol.  ad  Find.  Fyih.  iii.  59  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  S.O.  AuTiov.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHIPPUS  CA/ixnww),  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diaeus,  the  commander 
of  the  Achaeons,  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  146.  He  was  seized  by  Diaeus,  but  released 
upon  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  5, 
comp.  c  4,  init)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabis 
from  Arsos,  B.C.  194.   (Li v.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  C^x^^os),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a  single  prise  B.  c. 
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415.  (Suidas, «.  v.)  His  chief  phy  was  'Ix^'t 
*^  the  Fishes,**  in  which,  as  &r  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fiagmoits,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Melanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voradous  fish-eaters,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess^  (Schol.  m  Aristoph.  Ve$p. 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus, 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  are  *hijupvrpi^nf^ 
*HpaicA^s  yofAwyf  "Ovov  OKid,  IIAovros,  and  yiyup. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanfis,  were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus, 
namely,  IIofi|<ra,  Nowryi^y,  Ni}(ro<,  f9lo€ts  or  liloSos. 
(Meineke,  I  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabridus.    {BiU.  Graec,  I  p.  831.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHl'TELES  (*Apxir4^3is),  l.  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunomus,  whom  Herades  killed  by  acci- 
dent on  his  visit  to  Architdes.  The  &ther  forgave 
Herades,  but  Herades  nevertheless  went  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6 ;  Died.  iv.  36\ 
who  caUs  the  boy  Eurynomus;  Athen.  ix.  p.  410, 
&c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaeus  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lamedon.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  (vii.  U 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHITI'MUS  CApx^riMOf),  the  author  of  « 
work  on  Arcadia.   (Plut.  QuaesL  Graec  c.  39.) 

ARCHOy  the  daughter  of  Herodicus,  a  Thessa- 
lian  chie^  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xL  4.)   [Thjeoxbna.] 

ARCHON  f  Apx«0*  1-  '^^®  Pellaean,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Babylonia  afVer  the  death  of 
Alexander,  B.C.  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4;  Diod.  xviii.  3)^ 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinias  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind.  c  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeiia,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  we  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Metellns,  B.C.  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  c.  168  (Polyb.  xxiiL  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Xenarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xlL  29.) 

ARCHY'TAS(*Apx«JTa$),  of  Amphisba,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  ccmtemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  b.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  andents  themedves  whether  the 
epic  poem  Tipayos  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  {QuaetU 
Gr,  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  {Serm,  IviiU  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  calls 
an  epigrammatiBt,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,    (iv.  52.)        [L.  S.] 

ARCHY'TAS('A^X"TOf),  of  Mytilenb,  a 
musician,  who  mav  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  flcpl  Ai}A£y,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  82 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  £,  iv,  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHYTAS  (*Apx^f^\  a  Greek  of  Tarbn- 
TUM,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  and  was 
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no  loM  admired  for  his  istegrity  and  Tirtne,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  ainoe  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxenns 
and  Aristotle  (Athen.  zii  p.  545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  givei^by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
(viii  79 — 83.)  His  &ther^B  name  was  Mnasar- 
chus,  Mnesagoras,  or  Histiaeus.  The  time  when 
be  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionvsius  (Tzetstes, 
CM,  z.  359,  zi.  362  ;  Suidas,  s.  «.  "^Kp^kus)^  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  fiuniliar  intercourse.  (Cic. 
d»  SmeeL  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  bgr  Dio- 
genes (L  c ;  Pkito,  Mp.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
tile  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  aSain  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citisens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic  (Hor.  Carm,  L  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child^s  rattle  (vXarayi/i)  among  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  V.  H,  ziv.  19 ;  Aristot.  PoL 
▼ill  6.  §  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appean  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
genera],  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  (^c.)  calls  him  **  maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
carentis  arenae  Mensorem.^  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Vitrav.  ix.  praef.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  Sie  wonder  of  antiquity.  (Oell.  z.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cat^pries,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (Bib.  Graec  L  p.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Optm.  Myihol,  Cantab.  1671,  Amst  1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  *^on  the  10  Categories,^* 
was  published  by  Camerarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  *Apxkov  ^pSfUPot  lUica  xSyoi  KoBokucol^ 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Yen.  1571. 
A  fuU  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Teniamen  de  Arckytoe  Tarmdini  vita  atque  cperUnu^ 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap- 
peared,  Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  lamblichus  (  ViL  Pyth,  23), 
that  Aichytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  this  name.  But  lamblichus 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentley^s  Pkal<ms,) 
The  writen  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Dioe, 
Laert^&;  VaiTo,iZ.i?.Ll;  Columella,/2./tL  1), 
on  cookery  (^oprvriiccl,  lamblich,  ViL  Pyth.  29, 
34 ;  Athen.  zii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  arehitecture 
(Diqg.  L  c;  Vitrav.  vii  pnie£),  are  most  probably 
identical  Mrith  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Archytas  are  engreved  in  Gronovius* 
Themutr.  Aniiq.  Graee,  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Anti- 
ckita  d'Ercdam^  ▼.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  DiuerL  de  Arohyta  TartnL  Jenae, 
1683;  Youiwh deScienU  Math,  48.  §  1;  Montuda, 
Hut.  Matha.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  L  iii.  p.  137;  Hitter, 
GeteUdde  dm-  Pyibag.  Philos.  p.  65.)        [P.  S.] 

ARCTFNUS  (*ApicTu^os),  of  Miletus,  is  caUed 
by  Dionysius  of  H^camassus  {A.  JL  i  68,  &c.) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writen 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any  c^taiii 
data,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads.     We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  fiither^s  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Nautes.    (Suid.  «.  e. 
'A/>KT<ras  ;  Tsetses,  ChiL  ziil  641.)    He  is  caUed 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Aretinus.    He  waa 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.    There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.    1.  The  Aelhiopis  (Ai«io«(s),  in 
five  books.     It  was  a   kind  of  continuation   of 
H<nner^  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.    The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Produs.       2.   The  Dairuction  of  lUon  {*Vdov 
vtpffis)^  in  two  books,  contained  a  description  of 
the  takbig  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  tiie  sub- 
sequent events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Proclus.      A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Lesches  was  likewise  called  *IA.iou  vc/Nrfr,  but 
the  account  which  it  gave  difiered  materially  from 
that  of  Aretinus.  [Lkschbs.]    A  third  epic  poem, 
called  TnuyofMXio^  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Aretinus. 
(Athen.!.  p.  22,   viL  p.  277.)    The  fragments  of 
Aretinus  have  been  collected  by  DUntxer  {Die 
Frofftn,  tier  ep.  Poes,  bis  auf  Alex,  pp.  2,  &.&,  16« 
&&,  21,  &c.,  Nachtrag^  P*  1 6  )  and  Diibner.  (Homeri 
Carm,  et  Cydi  Epid  Reiiquiae^  Paris,  1 837.)   Com- 
pare C.  W.  Muller,  De  (^fdo  Graeoomm  Epieo ; 
Welcker,  Der  I^nsehe  Cydua^  p.  211,  &c.;  Bode, 
Geech,  der  Ep.  Dichtkmsi  der  Hdlen.  pp.  276,  &&, 
378,  Ac.  [L.S.] 

ARC  YON  {^ApKvwy),  or,  as  others  read,  AlqfOH 
(*AAici$an'),  a  snxgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Joae- 
phus  {AtU.  ziz.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Caligula^s  assassination,  a.  d.  41.    [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RDALUS  f  ApSaXos),  a  son  of  Hephaestus, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Troezen, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  or 
Ardaliotides.  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  3 ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
'ApSoAldcs.)  [U  S.] 


AREITHOUS. 

A'RBEAS  (^ApS4as)f  a  son  of  Odyssein  and 
Ciice,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  conntiy  of  the  Rutuli.  (DionjAi  i  72; 
Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  "Avrcio.)  [U  S.] 

AUDIOES  of  Corinth  and  TELEIPHANES  of 
Sicyon,  were,  aoooxding  to  Plinj  (xxxr.  5),  the 
lint  artiste  who  practised  the  monognun,  or  draw- 
ing in  outline  with  an  indication  abo  of  the  parts 
within  the  extenuil  outline,  but  without  colour,  as 
in  the  designs  of  Fbuonan  and  Retisch.  Pliny, 
after  stating  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  diawii^  namdy,  the  external  outline,  as  maiked 
hy  the  e^ge  of  the  shadow  {umbra  hemung  Unek 
ebrmmdmetoy  or  jnetwa  ttiMrw),  was  chiinied  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
adds,  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Philodes,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
thian, and  that  the  next  stq»  was  made  hj  Ardioes 
and  Telephanes,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  (qtargmte*  UmeoM  mtes).  [P.  S.] 

ARD  YS  ^f^vt),  1.  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
his  fiither  Oyges,  and  reigned  fixnn  fi.a  680  to  631. 
He  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  t&ir  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Heiod.  L  15,  16 ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  anny  of  Antiodius  the  Great  in  his 
battle  against  Molo,  &  a  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
si^  of  Seleuceia.  (Polyb.  v.  53,  60.) 

ARE'GON  ('A/nfywrV,  a  Corinthian  painter, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alpheius  in  Efis.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
on  a  grifBn.  (Strab.  viL  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  be 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
must  be  placed  at  the  veiy  earliest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.    [Cl&imthss.]      [P.  &] 

ARE'GONIS  ('A^i|7oWs),  according  to  the  Oi^ 
phie  Aigonautica  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycns  and 
mother  of  Mopsus.  nyginus  (Faft.  14)  calls  her 
Chkiria.  [L.S.] 

AREIA  CAp«(a),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Ares,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Pans,  iil  17.  §5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
wonhipped  at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
those  of  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
wozahip  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
after  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopogus  of 
the  amrder  of  his  mother.  (L  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
where  the  Areiopaoites  were  equally  divided. 
(AeschyL  Evm,  753^)  From  these  circumstances, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
to  be  derived  from  Ares,  but  firom  ip^  a  prayer,  or 
from  ipim  or  ipivKm^  to  pn^tiate  or  atone  for. 

Si.  a  dauffhter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
came the  feUier  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
For  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  Acacallis 
and  MxLSTUs.  [L.  S.] 

AREI'LYCUS  CAfniUvfcos).  Two  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  xvL  308.)  [L.  S.] 

AREITHOUS  CA/n|10oof),  king  of  Ame  m 
Boeotia,  and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in 
the  lUad  (viL  8,&c.)  Mopiwi^f,  because  he  fought 
with  no  other  wo^n  but  a  dtiib»     He  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycuigus,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  oould  not  make  use 
of  his  dubb  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycuigus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Arei'thous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  //.  vii.  138,  Ac.)  The  tomb  of  Areithous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pait< 
sanias.  (viii  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.  487).  [Ii.S.] 

AREIUS  ('Apciof),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  wariike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  aa 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.  (Pans.  v.  14.  §  5.)    [L.  S.] 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  da^Ms)^  a  dtiaen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  hn 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  oighly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  desired 
that  he  qnred  the  dty  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Pint.  Atd,  80,  ApojML  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16 ;  Julian.  SpkL  51 ;  comp.  Stiib.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  Mud  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet  Ang.  89.)  He  ia 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistius,  who  saya 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than.  Agrippa. 

iThemist  Orat  v.  p.  63,  d.  viiL  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
SO,  b.  xiiL  p.  173^  c  ed.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
QuintOian  (iL  15.  §  36,  iiL  1.  |  16)  it  appears* 
that  Areius  also  taaght  or  wrote  on  riietoric. 
(Comp.  Senec  eonaoL  ad  Mart,  4 ;  Aelian,  F.  H* 
xii.  25 ;  Snid.  f.  e.  ^kwif,)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (AcmUios  "h^m),  % 
OredL  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  ia 
quoted  by  Andromachns  (ap.  Gal.  2>e  Compote 
MedAoaau  sac.  Qm,  v.  13,  voL  xiil  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Galeut 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Asde- 
piades,  *A0'ir^i|irtf{3ciof  {Da  Cam^poa,  Medicam.  me» 
Loeot,  V.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid,  viii.  5,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  182*;  De  Compot,  MedioMm,  §ec.  Gen.  v. 
15,  voL  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimM  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilida  {De  Compot.  Medioam,  sec  Xocm,  iiL  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid.  ix.  2,  voL  xiiL  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet  {Do  Compot,  Modioam,  tee.  Looot^  x.  2, 
vol.  xiiL  p.  347 ;  De  Oompot.  Medioam,  tec  Gen, 
V.  11, 14.  vol.  xiil  pp.  827,  829,  852.)    He  may 

fsrbaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Soranus 
Vita  Hippoer,  init.,  in  Hipp.  Opefu^  vol.  iil  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (voL  i  p>  1-)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  inuvidual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARB'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  benne  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.    [Fuscua.] 

ARENE.    [Afharxus.] 

*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  *A^(oi; 
^KakKifwtdJ^  we  should  raad  *A^fov  *A<ric\i|iria- 
8<(ov.    [AflCLXPUDKS  Arbxus.] 
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C.  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  210.  L.  Arennius 
was  piaefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Maroellos  was  defeated  by  HannibaL  (Liv. 
xxviL  6,  26,  27.J 

ARES  f  Afn}s),  the  god.  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  //.  v. 
893,  &C. ;  Hes.  7%0fl^.  921 ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Ares  by  teaching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  {Fa$t.  v.  255, 
&e.)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought* 
fulness  and  wisdom  in  the  affiurs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  daring  its  ravages. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towna^  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  ude,  just  as  his  inclination  mav  dictate ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  d\karp6<Ta^Xos,  (/Z.v.889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  T}fr,  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 
889 — 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  efl^cts  of  war  (iv.  440,  &&,  xv.  119,  &c); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fiUl  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (IL 
V.  855,  &c)  When  the  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  uie  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xz.  69,  xxi.  403, 
dec.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethni. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir^ 
teen  months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes. 
(v.  385,  &c)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  £^pt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heraclesy  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  Scat.  Here,  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  363 ;  comp.  Aph- 
HODITS.)  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Ares 
in  his  jodousy  metamoiphosed  hbnself  into  a  bear. 
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and  killed  his  rival  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrhotius,  tlie  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  waa 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areiopagus.  {Did,  o/AmL 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief^  that  the  god^s  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Hom.  Od,  viiL  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  An  Am,  ii.  585 ;. 
Statins,  Thdf,  viL  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus,  ii.  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis,  wh(»e  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Thareitaa,  on  the 
road  firom  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Paus.  ilL  19.  §  7, 
&c)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  ishmd  of  Ares,  Aretias, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Bys.  s.  v,  "Aptos  yijiros ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii. 
1047;  Plin.  H,N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii  7.  §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  general  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Alcamenes  (Paus.  i.  8. 
§  5) ;  at  Geronthrae  in  Laconia  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated, during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple,  (iii  22.  §  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  Tegea,  and  in  the  town  (viiL  44. 
§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(Apollod.  iiu  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Pans, 
iii.  1 5.  §  5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (Apollod.  Fngtti,  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns,  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  firom  approach- 
ing them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  latter  country 
from  Thrace ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Greece, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  fiust,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  ef  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes,  who  appean  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  sod;  he 
appean  principally  on  coins,  reliefs,  and  ^ms. 
(Hirt.  MyOioL  Bi/derb,  i.  p.  51.)  The  Romans 
identified  their  god  Man  with  the  Greek  Area. 
[Mars.]  [L.  S.] 

A'RESAS  (*Ap^(ras),  of  Lucania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  Uie  sixth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras. 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  ** about  Human  Na- 
ture,^ of  which  a  fimgment  is  preserved  by  Stobeeoa 
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(EeL  i.  p.  847»  ed.  Heeien) ;  bat  othen  snppoM  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Aeaara.   [Aesara.] 

ARESTOR  CAfiiffTvp),  the  &ther  of  AigUB 
Panoptes,  the  guardian  of  lo,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorideft.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i  112;  Or.  MeL  I  624.)  According  to 
Paosanias  (ii  16.  §  3),  Areator  was  the  hoaband 
of  Myoene,  the  daughter  of  Inachua,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  (*Api|r(1^8i|s),  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  afiain 
(MoKtiovucd)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  history  of  islands  [miaunuai)  in  two  books 
at  least.  TPlnt  ParaiL  11,  27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  tne  Aretades  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
{<^.  Eu$eb.  Pnup.  Bo.  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  TLtpl  ffvptfirriiffttn,  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  fAprroiof ),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
bnted  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  of  whose 
life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
first  century  alter  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  **'  the  Cappado- 
cian"  (Kamro^o^).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  disj^ying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  Iom  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
**  the  natural  actions  "  of  tlie  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  aagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodid. 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
is  placed  by  some  writen  among  the  Pneumatici 
{DieL  cf  AnL  «.  v.  PnswMrfta),  because  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  pkujed  with  the 
Eclectics.    (Z>ic£  of  Aid,  ».  v.  Edeetid,) 

His  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  wluch  four  are 
entitled  n«pl  Alruip  koI  ISqiM  W*0(4«r  irol  Xpwiuv 
TlaB&v^  De  Oauuis  et  Signu  AetUorum  et  Dhtiurtuh 
rumMorhorum  ;  and  the  other  four,  Utpl  9€p€artlas 
'O^coM^  Koi  XpwUuf  TlaBAf,  De  OuraHone  ActUorwn 
ei  Dtutwrncrum  Morborum,  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost.  The  work  was  fint  published  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet  1552, 
4to^  together  with  Rufiis  Ephesius.  The  fint 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554, 
8vo.,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  CrsMOs.  In  1723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Chuendon  press  at  Ox- 
•feirdy  edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertationa 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan*8» 
and  are  of  less  value  than  his ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  <^ 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Trillen  The  hwt 
and  most  usefid  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  KUhn, 
LipsL  1828,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan*s  text,  Latin 
venion,  dissertations,  Ac,  together  with  Petit*a 
Commentary,  Triller's  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire's  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerina^ 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  prefece,  {w 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  IM  F»ct  BaL  m  Moth,  AcuL 
Lugd.  Bat  1 841.)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Md&t,  Lend.  1785, 
Svo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lend. 
1837)  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  m  Le  Cleic^s 
Hid.  de  la  Mid. ;  HaUer's  BibL  Medic  PrruL  vol 
L  ;  Sprengel*8  Hi$L  de  la  Mid.;  Fabridus,  BibU 
6r.  vol  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Harles ;  Isensee,  CfeeeL  der 
Med.  See  also  Bostock,  Hi§L  of  Med.y  and 
Choulant's  JIandbtich  der  B^^sharhmde  fUr  die 
AeUen  Median^  from  which  two  works  the  pre* 
ceding  article  has  been  chiefly  taken.    [W.  A.  G.] 

ARETA'PHILA  (*Afwra4»iXa),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatio  war.  Nicociatest 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leander,  when  he  acted  in  Hib  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Pint,  de  MuL  virL  p.  255,  &c.) 

A'RETAS  (*A/i^a$),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  pf 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c. 
170.  (2  Maoeab.  y.  9.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Arotas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Code-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Aniiq.  xiii  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  thouffh  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  B.  c.  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scanrus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey'a 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  ruse  the  taegd» 
(Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  l  §  4,  c.  2,  BelL  Jtid.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
[Aristobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Pompey  had  re* 
duoed  Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  hb 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  B.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  fint  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  15 ;  Appian,  Mi&r. 
106  ;  Pint.  Pomp.  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey*s  departure 
from  Asia;  and  Scanrus,  Pompey*s  legate,  wh» 
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lemainKl  bahind  in  Bjria,  isTBded  Anbii  PatiMa, 
bal  wu  nB&ble  to  nMh  Pctn.  Hb  l*id  mite, 
bowerer,  the  (uirDDiiduig  touDtr;,  and  vilhdrev 
hii  tnaj  on  Arataa'  paying  300  talcnta.  (Jub^. 
'-'  --  S.  g  1.)    Thu  •ipedition  of  acumu  - 


proMcntod  the 
iO.) 

3.  The  bthn-in-kv  of  Hand  Aotipu  of 
Jpilank  Herod  dimiiued  hit  wife,  the  daughter 
et  Antv,  in  eaaMqnence  of  haiing  fbimed  on 
iDceetiioiu  oiniDeiian  with  Herodiai,  hii  bcDtfaer 
Philip'i  wife,  u  wa  leun  fmn  1h»  Enngelitta. 
To  nrsnge  the  wrong*  of  hii  dughttf,  Aielai 
nitde  mi  vpon  Herod,  and  datMted  him  in  > 

Ct  bulla.  Herod  ^plied  for  uuetance  to  the 
luii ;  end  ViteUiut,  the  goTcnkor  of  Syria,  n- 
eeiied  an  order  to  pnniih  Antaa,  He  aocotdiiglj 
marched  ^nrt  Petni  but  whiU  be  wi*  «  the 
road,  he  reeaiTMl  intdlignca  «(  the  death  tl 
Tiberioi  (a.  n.  SI),  and  gan  up  tha  e^odition  in 
(onaequence.  (JoMph.  Aid.  xriiL  fi.  H  '>  3.) 
Tbii  Aretai  aeemi  to  hare  baaa  the  mna  who  had 
pmimian  of  Daiaaanii  at  the  tine  of  the  conTor- 
■ion  of  the  ApoMle  Paul,  A.  n.  31.  <3  Cbrntil.  tL 
32,  S3;  Atlt  ix.  19—35.)  It  ii  Dot  impmbable 
that  Aietai  oblsined  pOMeiMOn  af  Damaacui  in  a 
war  with  Hend  at  an  earlier  period  than  Joa^hiu 
hai  mentioned;  ai  it  teemi  likel;  that  Aretai 
would  haTc  relented  the  affiroBt  toon  after  it  wa* 
gi>en,  initead  of  lUewing  ao  manj  jcan  to  intei- 
vene,  aa  the  nanatiTe  of  Jowpbai  weald  implj. 
The  Aietai  into  whew  dominiona  Aelioi  OaUne 
canu  m  tha  time  of  Aagntna,  ia  prebablv  aleo  the 
Muae  aa  the  &ther-in-lsr  of  Herod.  (Sliab.  xii 
^  7«1.) 

The  Mowing  ia  a  ooSn  of  Aretaa,  king  of 
UamaacuB,  but  whether  it  belonga  to  Nov  3  w  No. 
B  ia  daobthL  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perfaqa  it  ii 
a  ooin  of  Nok  S,  and  amy  ban  been  atnek  when 
he  took  pomiaiOD  i^  Syria  at  the  inritatioa  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  Uamaicui :  in  that  eaae  then 
Woald  han  bean  good  rmion  for  tbt 
*lAEAAHNOa  npoi  it. 


ABTTE  CV>N).  the  wife  ef  Alcinooi,  king 
of  the  rhafariana  In  tha  Odyiaey  ihe  appcari  aa 
a  noble  and  active  lUperinteodent  of  the  honaehold 
of  her  hnaband,  and  when  Odynena  airiTed  in  the 
iiland,  be  Gnt  qq>lied  to  qoeen  Anls  to  obtain 
bnqHtable  reccptian  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od.  n. 
BIO,  Tii.  6fi,&c,U2.)  Rejecting  hv  coniieiiaB 
with  tba  itaiy  of  Jaaon  and  M^eia,  ace  Alci- 
Hooi.  [L.a] 

A'RBTE  (-Afimi),  daariiter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
»BBa  and  Ariatnnacbe.  Bbt  waa  fint  married  to 
ThMiidei.Bndnponhiad(athtohernncleDion,  the 
fantherofhermother  ArUlomaebe.  AfWDionhad 
ied  fion  Syiaciue  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
JJioDyiiM,  AreU  waa  convelled  ^  her  teilher  to 
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Ban7  Timoaale*,  one  of  hii  faienda ;  hut  ahe  wat 
Bffain  leceiTed  by  DioQ  M  hia  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  pmaeirinii  of  Byncnie  and  eipdled  tbe 
jonnger  Dionyiiaa.  After  Dionli  aaanaainarion, 
■.  c.  SJS,  Arete  waa  impiiianed  togatba  with  bar 
snther,  and  bfooght  fc«th  a  eon  while  in  coafine- 


liberatad  and  kindly  reoeiTCd  by  Hicetaa^  orn  of 
Dion'a  frieDdi,  bnt  ha  waa  aAanrarda  pennaded  bj 
the  enemiea  of  Dion  ta  drown  them.  (Plot.  Diam, 
6,  21,  £1,  £7,  BB ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  lii.  17,  who 
enoneotuly  mahei  Arete  tha  mother,  and  Ariato- 
mache  the  wife  of  Dion.) 

AR&^E  ('Ap^TH),  daughter  of  Ariatippoa,  tba 


in  tbe  piindplet  of 
tem,  which  ihe  iraumitled  to  her  eon,  Ariitippoa 
fHTT-petltaicTai,  to  whom  Ritler  [Oemi,  da-  PUL 
fit  I.  S)  aicribea  the  fbnnal  cooipietiau  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyranaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  DiogcDea 
UintiiU  (ii.  72),  that  her  btber  taught  her  con- 
tentment and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  aaoM  duties  are  inaiiied  on  in  an 
apiatle  now  extant,  iiid  to  be  addteaied  to  ber  bf 
him.  Thii  letter  it  ce ilaiuly  aporion*  [AaisnF- 
pua],  although  Id^nioi  meDtiani  aawng  tha  writ- 
ing! of  Atiatipptia  an  ^iirTa>,i)  tpit  'Ap^rv  ri' 
bvyitrifa.  Whetfaa  tbe  letter  lo  which  be  refera 
wai  the  nme  a*  that  which  we  poiwai.  ii  nnoer- 

WDold  not  prore  iti  authenticity.  Adian  (U.  A. 
iii.  to)  alia  Ante  the  uiter  of  AriitippDi,  Int  Ihi* 
aaeartion  ia  oppoied  to  tbe  atatement  of  all  other 
writen;  and,  beaidea,  the  paaiaae  which  eoDtaina 
it  i*  campL  (Diog.  l^erL  iL  73,  66  ;  BnKkeiv 
Hut.  OriL  PUl.  iL  2,  3.)  [O.  B.  L.  C] 

ARETES  of  Dyrcachium,  an  ancient  ehnno- 
gnpher,  aona  of  wboie  calcolatkina  Cenaorinaa  {Ji 
Oil  Nat.  la,  31)  menliona. 

A'RBTIIAS  ('A^ftu).  i.  ArchbUhopofCae- 
■nia  in  C^ipadoda  at  an  unoertain  tima  (a.  d. 
£10,  according  to  Cocdu  and  CaTa),  appean  U 

taiy  on  the  Apocalypia  (n>\AeY<l  ^tTrfr**"  '■ 
liapifttr  rfylwr  w4p«v  tii  t^  'liidmiv  Tea  iya- 
•wTyUimi  nil  liayytXumS  'AvoaiUii^v),  which, 
a*  it*  title  imidica,  waa  compiled  boat  many  pre- 
preiioDa  work*,  and  eapedally  fnnn  that  of  A  o- 
dreaa.  It  ia  niually  printed  witb  the  woAa  of 
OKmaNina. 

2.  PradiyWrofCaeaareiainCappadacia,  wntea 
wotfc  "  an  tba  tnuulatioD  of  St.  Eutbjmioa,  patri- 
arch of  Conatantinopla,"  wbo  died  A.D.  911.  The 
dalaof  Arethaiiathatafbnfiiadat92a.  (Ondinua, 
OhmhkI.  di  Ser^  Bcda.  iL  p.  436,  who,  wilhont 
nfBcient  rmaon,  identifiei  the  fonaer  Arethaa  with 
thi*  writer.) 

S.  Tba  aotfaor  of  an  epigient  "  On  hia  owa 
BJiter"  (M  t§  ttlf  d)>A^>,  which  ia  found  in 
the  Vatican  M9.  onder  the  title  of  'Af^fc  Tea 
tuuann.  (Jacoba,  Par^t.  m  Cod.  Fath.  No. 
31),  in  AiUJuL  Onw.  liii.  p.  7U.)  If  tha 
worda  added  in  tha  margin,  yryeriTai  Ii  ml 
inc*""^""  KnmyWtti  Hnvotnilai,  any  be 
tidten  aa  an  authority,  ha  wu  the  «ant  penoa  aa 
tha  Anhbiihop  of  Caeiareia.  IP.  5.1 

ARtTTHU'SA  ('AfiMewra),  «»  of  tha  Nareid* 
(Hygin.  Pratf.  p.  9,  ed.  Staveren ;  Viig.  Omrf.  It. 
344),  and  tba  nymph  of  the  binoui  weH  AretfauMi 
in  the  iiland  of  Orlygia  near  Syiacue.  [  ALPHKiira.] 
Virgil  (Ecieg,  ir.  1,  i.  1)  re^oaa  her  aau^  tha 
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Sidlian  nympha,  and  as  the  diTinity  who  inqrind 
pastonl  poetiy.  The  Syiaciuaiis  repreeent^  od 
many  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Aiethusa  rar- 
nonded  by  dolphins.  (Rasche,  Ja»,  NuminL  L  1, 
pu  107.)  One  of  the  Hesperides  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Arethosa.  (Apollod.  ii  5.  §  1 1.)    [L.  S.] 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('AptBodam),  the  author 
of  a  eon&saion  of  fiiith,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sirminm,  a.  d.  359,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  martyr  under  Julian.  (Socsat  H,  JS,  iL 
30,  with  Valesius'  note  ;  Nazian.  OraL  48  ;  Tille- 
mont,  Tii.  p.  726.) 

ARETUS  CAffrrros),  Two  m3rthical  personages 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (IL  xvii. 
494,  517,  and  Od,  HI  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  I.  CAj9c^A  moceeded  his  gtand&ther, 
Cleomenes  II.,  as  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys- 
thenid  fiunily,  n.  a  309,  his  fiither,  Acrotatus, 
having  died  before  him.  He  reigned  44  years. 
(Died.  zx.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  n.  c,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
states  was  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  its  ally,  Ptolemy 
Cerannus,  to  free  themselTos  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonns  Gonatas.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  Arens,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  AetoUans,  be- 
canse  they  had  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Cirrha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  town.  His  proceedings  were 
viewed  by  the  Aetolian  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Areas. 
These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
irere  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  fruitless,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  enooursgement  from  the  other 
states,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Gheece,  but  to  obtain 
the  supremacy  for  hersell  (Justin,  xxiv.  1 :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right.) 

When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  &  c. 
272  [Acrotatus],  Arens  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the  eflnect 
of  which  viras,  that  Pyrrbus  drew  off  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Aigos.  (Pans.  iiL  6.  §  7; 
Pint  PgrrL  26—29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areus 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  an  unsuo- 
cessfiil  attempt  to  save  Athens  from  Antigonns 
Gonatas.  (Pans.  iii.  6.  §  8  ;  Justm,  xxvi  2.)  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
in  the  next  year  but  one,  265  a.  c.,  and  was  suo> 
seeded  by  his  son  Acrotatus.  (Plut  Affi$y  3; 
Justin,  xxvi.,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
I  Maee,  xu.  20. 

2.  Arens  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
was  bom  as  king  probably  in  264  a.  o.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  great  unde,  Jjeonidas  II.  (Plut.  J^  3 ;  Pans. 
iiL  6.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 

AREUS  (*Afw^f),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
stored to  his  countxy  with  Aidbiades,  another 
exile  [see  p.  100,  a.],  about  b.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  accuse  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  II, 
12,  xxiT.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  35  ;  Pans.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  (^Apydios)^  king  of  Macedonia 
ivaa  the  son  and  successor  of  Perdiocas  L,  who 
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according  to  Herodotus  and  Thncydides,  was  tha 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  are 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dexippus  (c^ 
SynoelL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  iqiparently  without  any 
authority.    (Herod.  viiL  139 ;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  IHy- 
rians,  expelled  Amyntas  II. from  his  dominions  (b.  c 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thesssr 
lians,  succeeded  In  expelling  Argaeus  and  recover* 
ing  at  least  a  part  of  ms  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Aigaeus  who  in  b.  a  359  again  i^pears 
as  a  protender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  kinc^ 
dom,  by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Aigaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troopi^ 
who  were  permitted  by  their  genenl,  Manlias,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
ms  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone,  he  was 
interoepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came <n  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Died.  xiv.  92, 
xvi  2,  3 ;  Dem.  c  ArUtoer.  p.  660 ;  Thirlwall, 
vol.  T.  pp.  161,173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ("AfyyaXof),  the  eldest  son  of 
Amydas,  and  his  successor  in  the  throne  <tf  Sparta, 
(Pans,  iii  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHCNE  CAfryoi^iMn}),  a  feir  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  feme  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  k>ve,  and  married  her.  After  he  was  shun  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grieC  (Parthen. 
Erot,  36 ;  Steph.  Bya.  t.  v.  *Afytie49ts,)    [L.  S.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  CAirywe<Airiof),  king  of 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  dty,  uid  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  dty.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod,  i.  163  ;  Strab.  iiL  p.  151 ;  Ludan, 
Macrolh  10 ;  Cic.  de  SenecL  19 ;  Plin.  ILN.iu. 
48  ;  VaL  Max.  viii  13,  ext  4.) 

ARGAS  (*A/ryas),  who  is  described  as  vSfuuf 
TmnipSy  tcai  Sfryaxiwy  ironrnf s.  (Plut  Dem.  4 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  oomp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  (*Apy€(a).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Aigos,  the  prindpal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Aigeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  seversl 
mythical  personages,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fab,  145  \  comp.  Apol- 
lod. ii.  1.  §  3.)  6.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo- 
ther of  Aigus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  e.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneices.  (ApoUod.  L  9. 
§  13,  ill  6.  §  1 ;  Hvgin.  Fab,  72.)  d.  Adanghter 
of  Autedon  and  wiro  of  Aristodemus,  the  Heiadid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  (Herod,  vi.  52 ;  Pans.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  (^A/ryci^mrs),  a  sumame 
of  Hermes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Ajgtts  Panoptes.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  oUier  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIUS  {*Affyuos\  was  one  of  the  Eleaa 
deputies  sent  to  Persia  to  co-operate  with  Pdopidas 
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(b.  c.  367)  in  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxerzea  to  the  Theban  caoae. 
(Xen.  HeiL  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xenopfaon  {HdL  Tit  4.  §  ]5),  in  his  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans  (u.  c 
365),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
atElis.   (Comp.  Diod.  X7.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

ARGE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
the  architect  He  alae  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  {de  l^fmnutrm  CbnnilAtu).  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitruv.  vii.  praefc  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENNIS  ('Apyfrn's),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Aigennus,  a  &vourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Cephiasus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  *hpy9Ms  ; 
Athen.  xm.  p.  608.)  [L.  &] 

M.  ARGENTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  be  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  AntkoL  Grate, 
xiiL  pp.860,  861.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGES.     [Cyclopes.] 

ARGILEONIS  (*ApyiA«»W$),  mother  of  Bra- 
■idas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error  ;  BrasSdas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  then  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  femous,  and  Argiieonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephors.  (Plut 
L^  26,  Ajxyphik  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARGI'OPE  fApyidwij),  a  nymph  by  whom 
Phihunmon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
PauB.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fab.  178.  [L.  S.] 

ARGIUS,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cletus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  a  c. 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  19.)  Thiersch  (Epoehen^  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  ^Argiusy  Asopo- 
donts^'*''  mis-translated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  *ApyMs  *A<rvr6i»pos,  ^Asopodorus  the  Ar- 
give.**  But  Aigius  is  found  as  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  fonns,  "Apyios  and  *Apynos,  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  $  5 ;  Aristoph.  EoeUs,  201.)  [P.  &] 

ARGO.     [Argonautax.] 

ARGONAUTAE  (^AfryoyaSrai),  the  heroes  and 
deifiigods  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis,  a  &r  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  firom  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enteiv 
prise  is  about  one  generation  ^fore  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  i^e  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  (xil  69, 
&c.),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(rdrptti  whayKTcd),    Jason  is  mentioned  several 
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timet  in  the  Iliad  (viL  467,  &&«  xzl  40,  xxiiL 
743,  &c.),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts. 
[Jason.]  Hesiod  {Theog.  992,  &c.)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Medeia  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Pelias,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Medeius,  who  was  educated  by  Cheiron. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Jason 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occun  in  Mimnermns  (op,  Strab.  i.  p.  46, 
&C.),  a  contemporary  of  Solon ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
(PytL  iv.)  Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
lolcus,  and  expelled  Aeson,  the  &ther  of  Jaeon, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  him 
with  only  one  sandaL  When  Jason  had  grown 
up,  he  came  to  loIcus  to  demand  the  sncceseion  to 
the  throne  of  his  fiither.  On  his  wa^  thither,  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  dossmg  the  river 
Anaurus.  Pelias  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jascm  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [Phrixus;  Hbllb.] 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  wne  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  ail  were  assembled  at  lol- 
cus, they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  twnth  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinnsr  Pontus 
(subsequently  Euxinus  Pontus),  where  'they  boilt 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rodcs.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Medeia, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owed 
to  her  parent.  She  was  in  possession  of  magic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which  her  fittther  might  prepare  for  him,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  hia 
wounds.  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-breath- 
ing oxen.  Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  fiollow- 
ing  the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.  The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fieaiful  dragon,  dicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Aigonauta.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away  Medeia 
with  him.  They  sailed  home  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.  In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appean  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  undentand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodins  (it. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Oceanus,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis ;  so  that  they  sailed 
from  the  Euxine  through  the  river  Phaiifi  into  tho 
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vutein  oeean,  and  then  round  Asia  to  the  louthem 
coast  of  Libya.  Here  the  AigonauU  landed,  and 
cairied  their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders 
until  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
irhich  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  steered  towards  Lenmos  and  lolcus. 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
ocean.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  adventore  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  been  so  differently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  those  relative  to 
the  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  road,  accordingly  as  geogr^>hical  know- 
ledge became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  makes  them  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  such  as  Apollonius  Khodius  and 
ApoUodorus,  make  them  sul  from  the  Euzine  into 
the  riven  Ister  and  Eridanus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Tanais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
tnuUtions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  which  was  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetes. 
This  fleece  was  regarded  as  golden  as  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Hesiod  and  Pherecydes  (Eratosth.  Cakui, 
19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Hesiod  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Mimnermus  only 
calls  it  *'a  huge  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber.^ 
Simonides  and  Acusilatts  described  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (SchoL  ad  Enrip,  Med,  5,  ad  ApoUon.  Ehod. 
iv.  1 147.)    I^  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
had  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  wiUi  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  Minyaos  in  and  about  lolcus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  >torT  about  the 
Argonauts.     In  kter  traditions,  the  deece  is  uni- 
venally  called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
drous ram  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Chrysomallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Theophane,  the  daughter  of  Brisaltes  in  the  island 
of  Crumiisa.    (Hygin.  Fab.  188.)      Strabo  (xi. 
p.  499  ;  comp.  Appian,  de  Bell.  Mitkrid,  103)  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  firom  the  Colchians*  collecting  by  means  of 
skins  the  gold  sand  which  was  carried  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

The  ship  Aigo  is  described  as  a  pentecontoros» 
that  is,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hundred.  But  the  lumes  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (ApoV 
lod.  L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  14,  with  the  oommen- 
taton ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Bumiaim*s  edition  of  VaL  Flaocus.)  £i  account 
«f  the  writers  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  the  subject  of  poems  oc  critical  invest!- 
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gations,  and  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet  Besides  the  Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo- 
Orpheus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  ApoUonins 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaocus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  Apollodoms* 
BibUotheca  (l  9.  §§  16—27)  u  derived  from  the 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  fr<nn  Pherecydes.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  phunest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
sliffhtly. 

When  Jason  was  commissioned  bv  his  unde 
Pelias  of  lolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited idl  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  tha 
expedition.    Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
lolcus  was  the  isbmd  of  Lenmos,  when  all  tha 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fothen  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daughten 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle.    The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Tiemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyle bore  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus.    From  Lenmos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones,  where  king  Cizycus 
received  them  hospitably.    They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pelasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cixycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  fete.  They  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  Hylas,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  king  Amycus 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him ;  and 
when  Polydeuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nauts in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
sailed  to  Salmydessns  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phineus  was  tormented  by  the  Harpyes.    When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  Uieir  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
venng  him  firom  the  Harpyes.    This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Cahiis,  two  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  Phineua 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Sjrmr 
pl^ades,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fiUe  of  what  tluy  themselves  would  have 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplegades, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  npid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tuL 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stem*      Henceforth  the 
Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  soil    On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycus.  The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.    They  now  sailed  along  the  Thermo- 
don  and  tho  Caucasus,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  rirer  Phaau.  The  Colchian  king 
Aeetes  promifled  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece,  tf 
Ja«on  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fune- 
breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  bow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmna 
at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  xeoeiyed  from  Athena. 
The  love  of  Medeia  fhrnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  wairion  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  drsgon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Medeia^  magic  powen 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Aigonauta,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  &ther  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  htst  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Aigonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zens,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
stonn  which  cast  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
apeak,  and  dedared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  where  Ciroe  purified  thenu  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  aUured  by  them.  Butes, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  tne  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  ScyOa  and  Chaiybdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (v4rpeu  vKayicrcd); 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  oocupi^ 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
ishmd  of  the  Phaeadans.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Aigonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabl^  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  ishmd, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Hero  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  hind  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  islai^  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  see 
Abson,  Mbdkia,  Jason,  Pblus.  (Compare 
Schoenemann,  d«  Oecffraphia  ilfyommtomm,  Got- 
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tingen,  1788 ;  Ukert,  Geoff,  der  CfrML  u.  RSm, 
L  2.  p.  320,  &C. ;  M'uller,  Orckom,  pp.  164,  Ac, 
267,  &c)  The  story  of  the  Aigonauta  probably 
arose  out  oi  accounts  of  commercial  enterprisea 
which  the  wealthy  Minyans  made  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euzine.  [L.  S.] 

ARGUS  ("Afryos).  1.  The  third  king  of 
Aigoe,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  ( Apollod.  ii. 
l.§l,&c.)  ASdioliast(<«</rom./till6)caUa 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aigos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  Pelopon- 
nesus derived  the  name  of  Argot.  (Hygin.  Fah. 
145 ;  Pans.  iL  16.  H>  22.  $6,  34.  $5.)  By  Eu- 
adne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitho,  he  became 
the  &ther  of  Jasus,  Peiranthus  or  Peiias,  Epi* 
daunis,Criasus,andTir3rns.  (Schol.ad£br^.Piboeii. 
1151,  1147 ;  ad  Eurip.  OreO.  1252, 1248,  930.) 

2.  Snmamed  Panoptea.  His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agenor,  Area* 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argua,  whereas  some  accounts  de> 
scribed  him  as  an  Autochthon.  (ApoUod.  ii  1, 2, 
i%c ;  Ov.  MeL  i  264.)  He  derived  his  snmame, 
Panoptes,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  a 
himdred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awi^e. 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he  had 
shiin  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  and  the 
murderen  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  a<>- 
counts  his  father.  Hen  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  Schol  ad  Eurip.  Pioen,  1151,  1213.) 
Zeua  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  off  the  oow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  then  cnttii^ 
off  his  head.  Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  fitvourite  bird.  ( AeschyL 
Ptom. ;  ApoUod.  Ov.  IL  ce.) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts, was  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  9.  $$  1, 16), 
a  son  of  Phrizus.  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  1 1 2 )  calls 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  and  othen  a  son  of  Hector 
or  Polybus.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  RhocU  i.  4,  ad 
l4ieophr.  883;  Hygin.  Fat^  14 ;  VaL  Fhux.  i.  39, 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Aigus,  the  son  of 
Phrixua,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  giandfiither,  after 
the  death  of  Phrixns,  to  take  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jason 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  ( Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  && ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  21.)  Hyginns  {Fab,  8)  relates  that  affcer  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  flee  with  his 
brothen  to  Athamas.  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRA  Chfiyw^\  the  nymph  of  a  well  in 
Achaia,was  in  love  with  a  beautifid  shepherd-boy, 
Selemnus,  and  visited  him  firequently,  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  forsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grie^  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pi^,  diaqged  bun  into  ^e  rivef 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popuhir  belief  in  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  woidd  foiget  the  grief  of  his  love. 
(Pans,  vil  23.  $  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Gi«ek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a,  d.  1373.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  but  onlr 
one  of  them  baa  yet  been  published,  vis.  a  work 
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wptat  do  metliod  of  finding  tbe  time  when  Eofter 
■hoaU  bo  oolebnted  (iraoxdUiot  hom^v^,  wbich  he 
dedicated  to  Andnnucna,  pnefiBct  of  the  town  of 
Aenoo  in  Thendy.  It  wms  fint  edited,  with  a 
Latin  tnmilation  «id  notes,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelbeig,  161 1,  4to.,  and  was  afterwards  insert- 
ed by  PetaTins  in  bis  **  Uianologimn**  (Paris, 
16S0,  IbL,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  foL^  with  a  new 
Latin  tianslation  and  notes;  but  tiie  last  chap- 
ter of  the  woric,  which  is  contained  in  Christ- 
mann^  edition  and  bad  been  published  befbie 
by  JosL  Scaliger,  is  wanting  in  the  **  Unmologium.** 
PelaTins  inserted  in  his  ^  Uianologiiun**  also  a 
second  **  osnon  paschalis"  (iiL  p^  884),  which  he 
ascribes  to  Ar^rnis,  but  witkout  iianng  any 
authority  for  it  There  exist  in  various  European 
librsries,  in  MS^  sereral  works  of  Aigyras,  which 
hare  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fafaricins,  ML  €fr. 
xi.  p.  136,  &&;  Ctii%HiiLLiLL  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  London.)  [U  k] 

ARL^IGNES  CApiaHyym),  the  son  of  Da- 
reins,  and  one  of  the  coonnanders  of  the  fleet  of 
his  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sahunis, 
B.  a  480.  (Herod,  m  97,  riii.  89.)  Plutarch 
calls  him  {Tkem.  c.  14)  Ariamenes,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  biave  man  and  the  jostest  of  the  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  The  same  writer  relates  {de  FrvUgm, 
Am,  p.  448;  comp.  Jpopkk.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  iL  10,  Artemenes) 
laid  daim  to  the  throne  on  tbe  death  of  Dareius,  as 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  ue  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  the  sons  bom  after  Dareius  had 
become  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanas 
to  decide  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  dedaring  in 
fiivonr  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
his  brother  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
giaat  respect*  Aooordiiig  to  Herodotus  (viL  2), 
who  ealla  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artabazanes, 
this  dispute  took  pbtce  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  ('ApidSvir),  a  daughter  of  Minos 
and  Pasipha«  or  Creta,  (Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  2.) 
When  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  te  Minotaarus, 
Ariadne  fell  in  lore  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  he  found  ms  way  out  of 
tbe  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
marry  her  (Plut  Thet,  19;  Hygin.  FaU  42; 
Didym.  ad  Ody$$.  xL  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him ;  bat  when  they  arriyed  in  the 
idand  of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
ArtemisL  (Horn.  Od.  xL  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  Atoj4<rov  fiofrupl^ei:^^  are  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
Phereeydes  by  **  on  the  denundation  of  Dionysus,** 
beosase  he  was  indignant  at  the  profimation  of  his 
grotto  by  the  love  ci  Theeeus  and  Ariadne.  In 
thii  ease  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
at  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  hertwin  children, 
for  she  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theieus, 
Oenopion  and  Staphylua  Tbe  mors  common  tradi- 
tion, howevar,  waa,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxos  alive  ;  bat  here  the  atatemente  again  differ, 
for  some  relate  that  he  was  forced  by  IMonysns  te 
leave  her  (Diod.  iv.  61,  y.51;  Pans.  I  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  §  2,  X.  29. 1  2),  and  that  in  bis  grief  he  forgot 
to  tdce  down  the  black  aail,  which  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  fiither.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
foithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  dififorent 
notiyes  an  given  for  this  act  of  faithlessnesa. 
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(Plut  Tacf.  20;  Ov.  MtL  viii.  175,  Henid.  10; 
Hygin.  /oA.  43.)  According  to  thii  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amasement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  tbe  stars. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeog,  949  ;  Ov.  MeLLc;  Hygin. PoeC 
Adr.  ii.  5.)  The  SchoUast  on  ApoHonius  Rhodius 
(iii.  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoas,  St^ihylus,  Latromis, 
Euantbes,  and  Tanropolis.  There  are  several  dr- 
cumstanoea  in  the  storyof  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  snbjecto  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  andent  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  stall  extant,  of  whidi  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Lipppjt,  DtK^UoO.  a  51,  i  383,  384  ;  Maffei, 
GeM.AnLm.9Si  PHtun drSreolamo, u.t^  14; 
BeUori,  Adm.  Rbm.Amii9.  FmC  tab. 48;  Bdttiger, 
Arrkaeol.  Mm,  part  L)  [L.  &] 

ARIAETHUS  QAptaOos}^  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
Pott  Adr.  iL  1 ;  Dionys.  L  49,  where  'A^iMy  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAE'US  CApioibf),  or  ARIDAE'US  fAfM- 
Z«uos\  the  firiend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbarians  in  that  princels  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  a  401.  (Xen.  Amah,  L  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut  Afiax.  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
oftred  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne ; 
but  he  dechned  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himsell^ 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  aa  king.  {Amok  ii. 
1.  §  4,  2.  g  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxarxes  by  deserting  them,  and  aid- 
ing  (posnbly  through  the  hdp  of  hjs  friend  Menon) 
the  treacheiy  of  TiBsaphemes,  whereby  the  prind- 
pal  Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
nans.  {Anab.  iL  2.  §  8,  &c  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
g§  28,  38,  dec. ;  comp.  Pint.  Arkm.  c.  18.)  It 
was  ptf hims  thb  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithianstes  to  put  Tissaphemes  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  order,  b.  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viiL  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wess.  and  Pahn. 
ad  loo.;  comp.  Xen.Z/istf.  iiL  1.  g  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  &  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  reed  ring  Spithridates 
and  the  Pq>h]agonians  after  their  de8erti<m  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  HtU.  iv.  1.  g  27 ;  Plut. 
Age8.c\\.)  [£.£.] 

ARIA'MENES.    [Ariabionbs.] 

ARIAMNES  (*Af»idftin|t).  L  King,  or  more 
properly  satrw,  of  Cappadoda,  the  son  of  Datames, 
and  fother  of  Ariamthes  L,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxL  Ed.  3.) 

IL  King  of  Cappedocia,  succeeded  his  fether 
Ariamthes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariamthes  III. 
in  his  life-time.    (Diod.  t  &) 

ARIAMNES.    [ABOARua,No.l.] 

ARIANTAS  CApMvrdf),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  leam  the  popukition  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  brazen  or  copper  vesseli  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Rvainpafins,  between  the  riven  fiorya* 
thenes  and  Hypanis.   (Heiod.  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA?4U3  CV»^').  aftKod  of  Bolii,  va* 
cmplojftd  bj  him  la  betraf  Achsmu  lo  Antioehu* 
tba  Gnat,  K  c.  214.   {Polfb.  Tiii.  18,  ju.)    [See 

ARIAPEITHE3  ('Apiainf»»i>,  b  king  « 
Scythioni,  the  hXbtr  ol  Sc^lei,  wu  tnoiSsRiDilr 
killed  bj  SpugBpeithn,  the  king  of  [he  AgathjnL 
Ariapeithci  wu  a  contempomr;  of  Herodotoj,  for 
he  Will  D*  that  he  had  fmm  Tiituiet,  the  gnarduD 
of  Arii^ilhet,  an  accaimt  of  tbe  funUj  of  Adi- 
cbtunL     (Herod.  IT.  7G,  78.) 

ARIARA'THES  CAp«V^i-)  There  i 
great  naaj  Peniui  namea  begioiiing  vith  Ai 
Jrio — )  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  roe 

e  of  the  Peniuu  (Herod.  viL  61),  and  'Afm 


I,  liken 


n  ancient  deiio 


I  of  thi 


inhabilanta  of  the  table-land  of  Perna.  (Herod. 
iii.  93,  TiL  62.)  Dr.  Roaen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  theee  remaiki,  (in  Qiurttrfji  Jounal  i^ 
EdwxAn,  tdL  ix.  p.  S3G,)  alu  oburre*  that  the 
name  Am  it  the  tame  with  the  Sontcrit  word 
j^ryk,  by  which  in  the  writing!  of  the  Hindiu  the 
fbllowen  of  the  Binhnuinical  law  an  deugnated. 
He  ihewi  that  Arya  lignifiei  in  Sanscrit  "  honour 
able,  entitled  to  nepect,"  and  Atfa,  in  all  plv- 
babilitj,  "  honDored,  mpMIed."  In  Aria-TaAa, 
the  latter  part  of  the  wotd  apparently  it  the  tame 
ai  the  Zend  roin,  "great,  mailer"  (Bopp,  Ver^a- 
tieiida  Onanmalii,  p.  196},  and  the  name  would 
therefore  ligni^  "  an  honourable  maiter."  (Comp. 
Pott,  EtymaUtgiif^  Fartchuttgen^  p.  xixri^  &c,] 

Ariarathefl  waa  the  name  of  uyenl  kingi  of 
Cappadoda,  who  tnced  their  origin  to  AnapliAi, 
ene  ot  Iha  leTen  Penian  cbiefl  who  alow  the 
Magi.    [Ar-AfHiB.] 

I.  The  tan  of  Arianmea  I.,  waa  dittingmih- 
ed  for  hii  lore  of  bii  bivlhei  Holopheme*,  whom 
he  lent  lo  aaatil  Ochiu  in  the  recorery  of  Egypt, 
B.c3fi0.  After  the  death  of  Ale(ander,Pen)iccai 
appointed  Eaniene*  gofemor  of  Cappadoda ;  bat 
upon  Ariarathei  refuting  to  lubmit  to  Eumenet, 
Perdicoit  made  war  upon  him.  Ananthei  wai 
defeated,  taken  piiviner,  and  cmcified,  together 

then  obtained  poateauon  of  D^padocia.  Ariarathei 
wu  82  yoan  of  age  at  the  lime  of  hit  death  :  he 
had  adopted  as  hia  ion,  Ariarathei,  the  eldeat  ton 
of  hii  brother  Holophecnei.  (Diod.  xxxL  Ed.  3, 
where  it  ii  ilaled  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
lyiiL  IG  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Fiat.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  h.  26. 
.  ed.  Bekker  ;  Appian,  Miiitr.  8  ;  Locian,  Macnb. 
13  ;  Pint.  Euam.  3  ;  Juitin,  liiL  6,  whoia  ac- 
count ii  quite  etroneoui.) 

II.  Son  of  Holopheme*,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathei  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumeoei,  a.  c  31G,  he  recorered  Cappadocia 
with  Ihe  aiiiitance  of  Ardoalei,  the  .AJinenian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntae,  the  Macedonian  go- 
Temor.  He  wai  Mcceeded  by  Ariamnei  II.,  the 
eldeit  of  Ml  three  toni.  (Diod.  iiii.  Ed.  3.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnei  II.,  and  grandson  of 
ihe  preceding,  married  Stntonice,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochua  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  ihare 
ID  the  government  during  the  lifi^time  of  fait 
btber.    (Diod.^<.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  wat  a  diild  at  hit 
•oeeuion,  and  leigned  B.  c  220— IGS,  abont  G7 
jeon.  (Diod.  JLc;  Juitin.  xiii.  1;  Polyb.  iT.2.) 
He  manied  Anljachii,  the  daughter  of  Antiochoi 
III.,  king  of  Syria,  tai    ' 
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alliance,  atuited  Antiochoi  in  hit  war  againit  lb* 
Ronuni.  After  the  defcM  of  Anliochus  by  the 
Romana,  n.  c  I9D,  Ariarathea  tued  br  peace  in 
IBS,  which  he  obtained  on  bnturable  terms,  aa 
his  daughter  wai  about  that  time  betiothad  t» 
Enmenei,  the  ally  of  tiie  Romani,  In  B.  G.  1 83^ 
179,  he  BSBited  Eumenei  in  bii  war  againit  Phar- 
naeet.  Poiybiui  mentioni  that  a  Roman  emboioy 
wat  tent  to  Ariarathei  afker  the  death  of  Antiodini 
IV.,  who  died  b.  c  164.  Antioehis,  the  wile  of 
AriaiBthee,  at  first  bore  him  no  childien,  and  ao- 
cordingly  introduoed  two  luppotilitktu)  ones,  who 
were  odled  Ariarathei  and  Holophemet.  Subse- 
quently, howiTer,  ihe  bore  her  huband  two 
daughter!  and  a  son,  Mithridotea,  aflerwardt 
Ariaiathes  V.,  and  then  infoffned  Aparathei  of 
the  deceit  she  had  pncdisd  upon  him.  The  other 
two  wen  in  coniequencs  lent  away  baa  Op- 
padocta,  one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Lir. 
xiXTiL  31,  iruTiii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  iiiL  24,  iit. 
2,  4,  iTTi  6,  lui.  12,  IS;  Ap^an,  Sgr.  b,  32^ 
42 i  Diod.  Co.) 


V,  Son  of  the  pi«c<ding,  faerionily  called  Mt- 
thridatei,  reigned  S3  yean,  >.  c  163—130. 
He  wu  mnumed  Phikpator,  and  wat  diitiii- 
guished  by  the  eicelienca  of  hit  cbancter  and  hit 
Gultiiation  of  philoiopfay  and  the  liberal  arti. 
According  to  Livy  (xlil  'l9),  he  wu  edncalo)  at 
Rome  i  bal  thii  aeoouat  may  perhaps  refer  to  ^ 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  ni^outitiouB  sons  oT 
the  late  king.  In  conieqnence  of  rejecting,  at  Che 
wish  of  the  Romani,  a  nurriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  upon  him, 
and  bniught  iocwaid  Holophemes,  one  of  the  top 
poiidtiouB  sons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  claimant  of  th» 
throne.  Ariaiathei  wu  deprived  of  hii  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  B.  c.  168.  Ho  wu  le- 
ttored  by  the  Komini,  who,  faoweter,  appear  !» 
hare  allowed  Kolopbenies  to  reign  joinUy  with 
him,  Bi  ii  eiprewlj  itsted  by  Appian  {Sgr.  47), 
and  implied  by  Poljbiui  (miL  20).  The  jdnt 
goremment,  however,  did  not  lait  long ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathei  thortly  afterwds  named  as  soW 
king.  In  B.  c  154,  Ariarathea  aialited  Attalu  in 
bis  war  agunat  Pniiiu,  and  lent  hii  son  Demetrins 
in  comraanil  of  bit  forces.  Ha  fell  in  a  c  130,  ia 
the  war  of  the  Romans  againit  Aiistonicni  of  Per- 
gamnL  In  return  for  the  lucaoun  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romani  on  thai  oocation,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  Co  the  dominioui  of  hit 
bmily.  By  his  wife  I^odice  be  had  at.  children ; 
but  they  ware  ill,  with  the  eicepCiDn  of  the 
yonngeat,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  iha  might 
obtain  the  government  af  the  kingdom.    After  iha 
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lad  been  pnt  to  death  by  the  people  on  account  of 
her  cnielty,  her  youngest  son  sacceeded  to  the 
crown.  (Diod.  L  e^  E^ec  xziy.  p.  626,  ed.  Wees.; 
Polyb.  iii  5,  zxxiL  20,  23»  zzxiii.  12 ;  Justin, 
zzxT.  1,  xzxm  1.) 

VI.  The  youngest  ion  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  S4  years,  b.  c.  130—96.  He  was  a 
child  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  was  pnt  to  death  by  Mithridates  by  means 
cfGordius.  (Justin,  zzzvii.  1,  xxxriiL  1;  Mem- 
non,ap.  Pioe.  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nico* 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne. 
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VII.   A  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.     He  was,  how- 
also  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  short 


time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  xxxriiL  1.)  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 


YIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI. ;  but 
he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  ^e  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
Arianthea  VI.,  the  royal  fiimily  was  extinct. 
Mithridates  placed  upon  the  tiuone  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
son  of  Arianthes  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shamelessness,  says  Justin,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariarathes  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
agsdnat  Aristonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarzanes.  (Justin,  xxxriii.  1,  2  ;  Strab.  xiL 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  b.  c.  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con- 
firmed Ariobarzanes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariarathes  under  his  brother^s  goTemment 
Ariarathes  succeeded  to  the  crown  aft^  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 
(Appian,  B.  C  ▼•  7 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.) 

Clintoii  makes  this  Arianthes  the  son  of  Ario- 
bmanes  III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second) ;  but  as 


there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobaizanes, 
gnmdfiither,  son,  and  grandson  [Ariobarzank8]» 
and  Stiabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  iamily  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariaiathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarnnes  III.  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathes,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  b.  a  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  diflerent  person  finmi  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadoda,  see  Clinton, 
F,  H,  voL  iil  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  beh>ng.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOT2,  EIII^ANOTS, 
and  «IAOMHTOPOX  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pidlas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iii  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  ('A^oviif),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1) 
Ariaiates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta* 
xerxes  li^iemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochus.  (Pint  ^rftue. 
c30.) 

ARIBAEUS  (*hpl€amt\  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrcanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon*s  Cyro- 
paedia.  (il  1.  §  5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (A/Nic<nf),  a  surname  of  Artemis» 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latinm,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
rdated  that  Hippolytus,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asdepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Pans.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Tauriaa 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  TaniiSb  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  ii 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  239;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  ol  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  waa 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  (CaUg,  35)  calls 
the  priest  user  nemoreBtis.  Ovid  (FoMt.  iii  260, 
&c.),  Suetonius,  and  Pausanias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Arida,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.       [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEUS.    [Ariaeus;  Arbhidaxu&] 

ARIDO'LIS  ('Ap(3««\c5),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  B.  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.   (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIGNOn^E  {*Apryptirn),  of  Samos,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Theano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
seveial  woii^s  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suidas,s.o.  *Aptyvth%  Ocom),  IIuAiy.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629 ; 
Haipocrat  $*  v.  EOot^ 

ARIGNO'TUS  (Vyi'tt^MX  APytluigoiean  in 
the  time  of  Ludan,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom. 
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ABIOBARZANI& 


and  bad  tbe  sonuune  of  Up6s,  {iMosoitPhilcpteiuL 
c  29,  &c) 

^  ARIMA'ZES  (^Api/JiHi)  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
(*Apio/uf  {^f ),  a  chief  who  had  poMesnon,  in  b.  c. 
828,  of  a  very  strong  fortrew  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droysen  identifies  with  a 
place  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pass  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimases  at  first  lenised  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief^  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtius  (Tii.  11) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimaaes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Aiiian  (iv.  19)  or  Polyaenns  (It.  21.  §  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Strab.  xL  p.  517.) 

ARIMNESTUS  ('Aptfunfffros \  the  com- 
mander  of  the  Phitaeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Phtaea.  (Pans.  ix.  4.  §  1 ;  Hexod.  ix.  72; 
Plut.^rM.c.11.^  The  Spartan  who  kiUed  Mai^ 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestns,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestus.  [Aiimnxbtus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  ('Aput€<»p{dinis).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridatea  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  C^.  viii.  8.  §  4 ;  Aristot 
PoliL  T.  8.  §  1ft,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobaranes  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  b.  a  40&,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  ffdL 
1*  ^-  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalddas  in 
B.C.888.  (A^T.  l.§28.) 

II.  Suo^eded  his  fother,  Midiridates  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  a  865—837.  (Died.  xri.  90.) 
He  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  five  years  before  Uie  death  of 
his  fiuher,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  &  c. 
868.  (Xen.  HdL  vii.  1.  §  27.)  Ariobananes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  {Datam.  c  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  &  c.  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.  Demosthenes,  in 
B.  c.  352,  speaks  of  Ariobananes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
(/»  AriatocraL  pp.  666,  687.)  He  mentions  him 
again  {pro  Kkod,  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobananes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refosed  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  rrign 
B.  c.  266  and  died  about  b.  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memncm,  cc  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobarzanes  and  his  fother,  Mithridatea,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Oauls,  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  yean  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  bv  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
op.  Stepk,  Byx,  «.  v,  "KyKupa,)  Ariobarzanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satmp  of  Persis,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
GuagHmeh^  b.  c.  881,  to  secure  the  Penian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 
the  pass ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  a  Lycian,  having  acquainted  hmi  with  a 


way  over  the  mountains,  he  waa  iimWmI  to  mm 
the  heights  above  the  Penian  campb  TliaPemana 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobarzanes  escaped  wttk 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mouBtaina.  (Arriaoy  iiL  18 ; 
Died.  zvii.  68 ;  CurL  v.  3,  4.^ 

8.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadoda. 
Clinton  (P.  H.m.^  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.   Sumamed  PkHoromaem  (^iXo^oti^iaMt)  oa 
corns  (b.  c.  93—63),  was  elected  king  by  tha 
C^l^iadociaiis,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  b.  c.  93.  (Justin,  xxxviii  2;  Strah.  xiL  p.  540; 
Appian,  MUkr,  10.)    He  was  sevenl  times  ex-> 
poled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  aa 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    He  seems  to  hava 
been  driven  out  of  his  kinsdom  immediataly  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  &at  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  B.  c.  92.   (Pint.  .SkOo,  5 ;  liv.  j^  70; 
Appian,  MUhr.  57.)    He  was  a  second  time  ex- 
pired about  B.  a  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.    He  waa 
then  restored  by  M.*  Aquillius,  about  b.  a  89 
(Appian,  Mitkr,  10,  11 ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  8),   but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  &c.  88.   In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridates ;  and  Ariobananes  was  deprived  of  hia 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  b,  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  firom  SuUa,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plat  AUla^  22, 24 ;  Dion  Cass.  Proffm. 
173,  ed.  Reim.;   Appian,  Milir,  60.)    Ariobar- 
zanes appean  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
padoda, though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  B.  c  66y  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.    (Cic.  pro  Leg,  Man,  2,  5.)    He  was, 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.     Soon  after  this,  probably  about 
&  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian, ilfiiftr.  105,114,  ACLIOS;  VaLMax. 
V.  7.  §  2.)    We  lean  firom  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iiL  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  and  that  their  son  waa 
Philopator.     The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  India- 
tinct  and  partly  efihoed :  it  should  be  BASIAEOS 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦lAOPOMAIOT.    Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  hand. 


II.  SnrnamedPAiZop(]tor(^iXov«(r«jp),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  fiither  b.  c.  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  &  c  51,  in  which  year  his  son  waa 
reigning.  He  a|^)ean  to  have  been  ntimsinatrd, 
as  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  fiiiher.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
barzanes in  one  of  bis  orationSb  {De  Prom,  Cbas.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  aa 
well  as  his  &ther*ft,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Sumamed  Evmibet  and  PhUoromaem  (Ed- 
(rcA)r  mil  ♦iXopof^toios),  according  to  Cicero  {ad 
Fam,  XV.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  fiither  not 
long  before  b.c.  51.  (Cic.  tc.)  While  Cicero  waa 
in  Cilicia,  he  protected  Aiiobananes  frem  a  cop* 


ARION. 

niiacy  winch  was  fozined  agaiiut  him,  and  esta- 
uiahed  him  in  his  kingdom.  {Ad  Fam.  ii.  17) 
XT.  2,  4,  5,  ad  AU.  v.  20;  Pint.  CSc  86.)  It 
appears  from  Cicero  that  Ariobananes  was  reiy 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompey  and  M.  Bnxtas 
large  sums  of  money.  (Ad  AU,  tl  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  assistanoe  of  the  latter  with  five  hundred  horse- 
men. (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  4 ;  Flor.  ir.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  iorgaTe  him,  and  enlarged  lus  territories. 
He  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  PhaP" 
naoes,  king  of  Pontas.  (Dion  Cass.  xIL  63,  xliL  48; 
Hirt.  BeU,  Alest.  34,  &&)  He  was  ilam  in  b.  c.  42 
by  Cassias,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlyiL  33 ;  Appian,  B,  (X  iv.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  Ariobananes  the  inscrip- 
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tion  is  BA21A£a2  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT3 
KAI  «IAOPaMAIOT.    (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  200.) 

ARIOMARDUS  (^Jiptdfuipios),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
merd  (vir),  whence  comes  merdi  (virilitas,  Tirtus). 
AruMKOfdua  would  therefore  signify  '*  a  man  or 
hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect*^  (Pott, 
Etymologiteke  Fonckmgen^  p.  xxxri)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Ariot  see  Ariarathbs. 

I  The  son  of  Dareius  and  Parmys,  the  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  commanded  the  Moichi  and  Tibareni 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod.  viL  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artuphius,  conmianded  the 
Oupii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.     (Herod.  Tii.  67*) 

3u  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  l^pt,  one  of  the 
commanden  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.    (Aesch.  Fen,  38,  313.) 

ARI'ON  (*A^ir).  1.  An  ancient  Greek  baid 
and  great  master  on  the  dthara,  was  a  native  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, a  son  of  Cydon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithyrambic  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
(Herod,  i.  23;  SchoL  ad  Fmd.  OL  xiii.  25.)  AU 
traditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  80  that  he  must  have  lived  about  b.  c. 
700.  He  appean  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
Karoely  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
tailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  SicOy  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin> 
thian  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
his  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  infoxmed  his  be* 
loved  bard  of  the  plot  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  ieek  delight  in  his  song  and  plajring 
on  the  dthara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  uen  threw  himself  into  the 
But  many  9ong-loving  dolphms  had  tisBem* 


bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenams, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
rehited  his  adventure  to  Periander.      When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
Uiat  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
finrward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert   (Herod.  L  24 ; 
Oellius,  xvi  19 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194 ;  Paus.  iii  25. 
$  5.)    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pansanias 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a   brass   monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.     Arion  and  his  dthara  (lyre)  wen 
phoed  among  the  stars.    (Hygin.  Lc;  Serv.  ad 
Fuy,  Edog.  viiL  54  ;  Aelian,  H,  A,  xii.  45.)    A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk*s  Foetae  Ljfrki  Gtued,  p. 
566,  &C. 

2.  A  fiibulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viii  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (c^  Faua.  L  c)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Oaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zephyrus 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1051  ;  Quint  Smym.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg,  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Herades,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Pans.  L  c. ;  Hesiod. 
Seut,  Hare.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief;  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  hauled  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modem 
Buxgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arvemi  (Auvergne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wraith  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  hu-ge 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000 :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  following  tribes : — the  Hani^es,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  vangiones,  Nemetes,  Sedusii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretehing  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Duiube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Riesengebiige  and  Erzgebirge,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  firom  Heer^  '*  a 
host,**  and  Furdy  **  a  prince,**  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
&red  worse  with  the  conqueron  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  seized  a  third  part  of 
the  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  de- 
manded a  second  portion  of  equal  extent    Divi- 
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tiacQs,  the  only  noble  Aedttan  wbo  had  neither 
given  hostages  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
Tistus,  and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Oaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  oyeEiun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  orders  to  Arioyistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seised  Vesontio 
(Besanfon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
hesfd  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  tiieir 
wills.  Caeaar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refiised  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  fifcvourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  fer 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  phioie,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  mUes  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himsel£  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat ;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  £une  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
{ffitL  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealis  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  **  nequtM  alutt  Ariom$tm  regmo  ChUimrum 
poHreturJ"  This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Caes.  B.  O,  I  31—53 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  31. 
&c;  Plut.  Caet.  18 ;  Liv.  JEpit.  104.)  LG.E.L.C.] 
ARIPHRON  ('hpUppw).  1.  The  fiither  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfkther  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  vii.  33,  viii.  131 ;  Pans.  iu.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat.  Protoff.  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tifiil  paean  to  health  ('Tylcia),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
banning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  {de 
Laptu  inter  Salt  c.  6.)  and  Maximus  Tyrius  (xiiL 
1.)  It  is  printed  in  Bexgk^s  Foetae  Lyrid  Oraedj 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  (*ApMn).  I.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (ApoUod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  d  Arisbe  derived 
its  name  from  her.   (Steph.  Bys.  t.  o.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Teuoer  and  wife  of  Dardanua. 


ARISTAENUS. 

She  was  «  native  of  Crete,  and  some  tnditiona 
stated  that  it  vras  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Byz.  c  e. ;  Lycophr. 
1808.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  vras  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  1 ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macarus,  and  -mh  of  Paris, 
from  whom  die  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.o.;  Eustath.  2.a)  [Ii.S.] 

ARISTAFNETUS  (*Apurra£rrro$),ofD7mae, 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  tiie  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia» 
B.  c.  207.    (Polyb.  xi.  11.)    [Arjstaxnus.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  woric  on  Phaselis,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byx.  («.  e. 
rAa.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc  Vioi  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  {BibL  Graec  il  p.  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'NETUSCApurro/i'vrofXthe  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Letters  {hrurroKaX 
ipuTucoi\  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambncufl, 

! Antwerp,  1566),  and  subsequently  by  de  Psnw, 
Utrecht,  1736),  Abresch,  (ZwolL  1749),  and 
Boisaonade  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  Plato,  Ludan,  Philostiatos, 
and  Plutarch ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures ; 
and  if  the  kmguage  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  diignsting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius*  Epistles  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicomedia,  a,  d.  358.  (Comp.  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell,  xvii  7.)  That  this  supposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomimus  Caramallus  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles, who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  ApoUoniaris  (xxiii.  267)  aa  his  conton- 
porary.     Sidonius  died  ▲.  d.  484.  [C.  T.  A] 

ARISTAENUS  (*V<rraiirofX  of  MeralopoUs, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polybios 
(Schweigh.  ad  Pclt/b.  xvii  1)  and  Plutarch  (PA»- 
lop,  13,  17).  Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  b.  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Achaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Mar 
cedon.  Polybius  defends  him  firom  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  197)  he  was  again  strat^[us  and  accom- 
panied the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Fkunininus  to  his 
interview  vrith  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxiL  19 — 21, 
32 ;  Polyb.  xvii  1,  7, 13w)  In  the  same  year  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  &  c.  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Flamininus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horw  in  order  to  attack 
Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  &c.)  He  was  also 
strategus  in  b.  a  185,  and  attacked  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  relntion  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polyb. 
xxiiL  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen, and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished in  war.  (Polyb.  zxv.  9 ;  comp.  Pint* 
Phikp,  17  ;  Paul.  viii.  51.  §  1.) 


ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTAEON.    [Akistaius.] 

ARISTAEUS  ('A/wrroZvt),  an  ancient  dimity 
wonhipped  in  TariouB  parts  of  Greece,  as  in 
Thessaly,  Ceoa,  and  Boeotia,  but  especiallj  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
teas,  which  had  (mce  been  inhabited  by  Pela^fians. 
The  diflferent  aocoimts  about  Aristaeus,  who  once 
was  a  morta],  and  ascended  to  the  digni^  of  a  god 
through  the  benefits  he  had  oonfeired  upon  man- 
kind, seem  to  hare  arisen  in  di£Ferent  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  refcired 
to  seTeral  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  ii  described 
dther  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Qe,  or  according  to 
a  more  genend  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cyrene,  the  giand-daughter  of  Peneius.  OUier, 
but  more  local  traditions,  call  his  fitther  Cheinm 
or  Caiystua.  (Diod.  iv.  81,  &&;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iiL  500,  &c  with  the  SchoL;  Find.  Fytk  ix.  45, 
&C.)  The  stories  about  his  youth  are  veiy  mai^ 
Tellona,  and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  fitvourite  of 
the  gods.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.  After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris- 
taeus went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  Cheinn  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  According  to  some  statements  he 
raacned  Autonoe*,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
bore  him  several  soils,  Chumns,  Calaicarpus,  Ac- 
taeon,  and  Polydorus.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  975.) 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Acteeon,  he 
left  Thebes  and  went  to  Ceoa,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delivered  from  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
an  altar  to  Zeus  Icmaeus.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 
From  thenoe  he  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prepared  fiv  him  a  fleet,  wiUi  which  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  visited  several  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
dinia. From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Magna  Graeda  and  other  Greek  colonies. 
At  hist  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 
having  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  Haemus, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  die* 
^peared.  (Comp^  Pans.  x.  17.  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mythology:  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flo^s  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations ; 
he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
other  causes  of  destruction ;  he  was  a  «^c3s  y6fuos^ 
d>p«i^r,  and  d\c(irn{p.  The  benefito  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  man,  differed  in  diffisrent  phuxs  ao- 
eording  to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
much  exposed  to  heat  and  droughts,  received 
throu^  him  ndn  and  refreshing  winds ;  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
and  bee&  (Yiig.  Cleoiy,  I  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
by  describing  Nomios  and  .A^us,  which  are  only 
surnames  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect- 
ing the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex.  Nnrnkm.  I  1.  p.  1100,  and 
respecting  his  worship  in  general  Briindsted, 
Sdmny^o.mCfrieelLl^40y&c  [L.  S.] 

ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
[Battus.] 
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ARISTAEUS  ('Affomubs),  the  son  of  Damo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoraean  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  his  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  viL  Maikenu 
ColL  init)  Stobaeus  has  given  (Ed.  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (Hcpi  *Ap/iorias),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Anstaeus.  (Fabric 
BibL  Grate,  I  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.    [Aristbas.] 

ARISTA'GORA  ('Apurrcry^pa).  1.  An 
hetaiia,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiil  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c. ; 
Harpocrat «. «.  A^^) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  .Phalereus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.  e.) 

ARIST ANGORAS  ('Apurrapy6pas\  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  MiletttSb  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  ^t  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  oonmienced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
B.  a,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphemes. 
WhUe  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  fiiiled.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embanassed  through  the  fiiilure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphemes,  began  to  meditate 
a  genual  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus determined  hinu  His  first  step  was  to  seise 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering his  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  the 
country,  which  cfqttured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast  These  allies  now 
departed ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagoras,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  aUay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  bad 
nused,  he  fled  with  aU  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sedly  of  the  be- 
si^ed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  utterly  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  die  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124—126 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apirray6pa5).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Cnma,  son  of  Heracleides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefr  left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  from  Per- 
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sia,  B.  a  500,  Aristagoms  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  his  fellow-citizans,  who,  how- 
ever, dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  iv.  138, 
V.  37,  38.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  Ionian  chie& 
left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.     (Herod,  iv.  1 38.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  {'Apurray6pas)^  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  w.  *EpfJunvfi- 
6ius,  ToKOfi^s,  Nuelov  Kdfiri,  Ve^tj,  'EWipfucSy; 
Aelian,  //.  A,  xi.  10.)  Stephanus  Byz.  («. «. 
rvyatK6iro\is)  says,  that  Aristagoras  was  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xzzvi.  12.  a. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
mids, he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
?!«en  a  contemporary  of,  Duns  of  Samoa  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 
ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet  [Mbtagenes.] 
ARI'STANAX  {'Apurrdi^a^),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  {De  Arte  Obitetr,  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  ('Ap(<rroi'8/)oj),  the  most  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
survived  the  king.  (Arrian,  Anab»  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
&C.;  Curt.  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  vii.  7;  Plut  J&a-. 
25;  Aelian,  V.  If,  xii.  64;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (/T.  N*  xvii.  25.  s.  38 ; 
Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviiL)  and  Lucian 
(PhilopcU.  c.  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Paros,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (b.  c 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclae.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet :  that 
of  Aristander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Pans.  iiL 
18.  §5.)  [P.  S.J 

ARISTARCHUS  QAplarapxos).  1.  Is  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  **  Four  Hundred  "  (b.  c.  41 1) 
at  Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Thenunenes, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  (t'A.  92) ;  and  on  the  downfaU 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
strategus,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
{lb.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  f  Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  §  28 ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr, 
p.  164;  ThirlwaU,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)    [A.  H.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.   (Afem.  ii.  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  b.  c.  400  was 
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sent  out  to  succeed  Oleander  as  hannost  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxcs, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byzantium.  Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itselfl  Aristarchus,  following 
the  instructions  he  had  received  frY>m  Anaxibina, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyzicus, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Phamabazus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap*s  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii  2.  §§  4-— -7, 
viL3.  §§1— 3,  vii.  6.  §§13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Phocaeans 
to  Selencus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c. 
190.   (Polyb.  XXL  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchians  appointed 
by  Pompey  after  the  dose  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
( Appian,  de  BeU.  Miih.  c.  1 1 4.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTARCHUS  {'Apiirrapxoi),  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.     COytipoKperd,  Artonid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  {'Apiarapxos)^  the  Chro- 
NOOBAPHBR,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  events  whidb  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Areiopagite.  (Hildui- 
nus,  JSp,  ad  Ludovieum^  quoted  by  Vossius,  HuL 
Graeo,  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Westeihnann.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('ApUrrapxos\  the  most 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Samothrace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequoitly  at  Rome 
also.  Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolony  Epiphanea,  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon  too  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
(Athen.  il.  p.  71.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  suffering  £rom  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians, 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thinff  of  the  ^irit  or  uUents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aris- 
tarchus were  designated  by  the  names  of  oi 
'Apiardpx^un  or  ol  cbr*  'ApurrApxov,  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Crates 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  grammatical  school  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  th6n 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians 
6  Kopv^tcuos  r£v  ypafifiarucvy^  or  d  7pattttaT(fCflp> 
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Toros).  Snidas  ascribes  to  him  more  than  800 
commentaries  {ihrofunljftara),  while  from  an  expres- 
sion of  a  Scholiast  on  Horace  (EpitL  ii.  I.  257) 
lome  writers  have  infierred,  that  Aristarchus  did 
not  write  anything  at  aU.  Besides  these  thro/un^ 
fuKTo^  we  find  mention  of  a  rerj  important  work, 
T«p2  ipoXoyias,  of  which  nnfortnnately  a  rery  few 
fragments  only  are  extant.  It  was  attacked  b}' 
Crates  in  a  woii^  W9pl  dyw/xoXiaf.  (Oellins,  ii.  25.) 
All  the  works  of  Aiistarchos  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  have  of  his  consists  of  short  fragments,  which 
sre  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however, 
wonld  be  ntteriy  insufficient  to  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledoe, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Eustathins,  and 
still  more  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  foL),  had 
preserved  such  extzacts  from  his  works  on  Homer, 
as,  notwithstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
shew  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  Asfiiras 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  above  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefiilly  to  dear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particulariy  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
division  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphsodies, 
are  the  woric  of  Aristarchus  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  which  Aristarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  reooision  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
more  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wol^  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
gKaX  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  foct,  that  so  many  other  gram- 
marians, as  Call]stn,tus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
Ptolemaeus  of  Ascalon,  vnrate  separate  works  upon 
it.  In  explaining  snd  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poems,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
tone,  his  merits  were  as  great  as  those  he  acquired 
by  his  critical  labours.  His  exphinatbns  as  well 
as  his  criticisms  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  also 
upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artisdc  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegoriaU  interpretation 
of  the  poet  which  was  then  b^^nning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  was  per- 
haps never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
in  our  own  days  by  the  author  of  **  Homems." 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author, 
seem  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
ness of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac- 
cents, the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byxantium.  It  cannot  be  surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detieactors ;  but 
such  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeiu  (v. 
Pl  177),  in  which  Athenocles  of  Cyxicns  is  pre- 
fen^  to  Aristarchus,  are   more    than   counter- 
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balanced  by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL 
iv.  235)  dedaies,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Panaetius  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarehus  a  jtuCyrir,  to  express  the  skiU 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  exphinations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthesius,  Dmertaiio  de  AruianAo 
CframmatieOy  Jena,  1725,  4to.;  Villoison,  PrUeg, 
ad  ApoUon,  Lea  Horn.  p.  xv.,  &&,  Prdeg,  ad  Horn, 
Iliad,  p.  xxvi.,  &c.;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wol^  Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ocxvi.,  &&,  and  Lehrs, 
De  Aritiarcki  Shtdm  Homariak  Regimont  Pruss. 
1833,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  CVtrropxot)-  1*  A  Greek 
PHYSICIAN,  of  whom  no  particulan  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  B.  c. 
261—246  (Polyaen.  &raieg,  viii.  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Aetitts,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (GaL  De  Chmpoi,  Medioam,  ec. 
Zoo.  V.  1 1 ,  voL  xiii.  p.  824.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  CApUrrofaos),  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomen  of  the  Alexandrian 
schooL  We  know  litUe  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  b.  c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  fuyd\ii  triyra^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  voL  i.  p. 
163,  ecL  Halma),  in  which  Hipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarehus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  Ist  Calippic 
period :  the  seeond  from  tiie  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  {de  Fade  m  Orbe  Luaae\  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zeno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (ircpi  fAty^w  leal  datwrrnyArwif 
'ijjKiov  Kol  o-cXifvi}f).  We  do  not  know  whether 
Uie  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  «. «.  ^iXitro^s^  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparenUy  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  phme  of  the  cirele  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 
non  in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
anguhir  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
feet,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  real  value  is  less  than  a  right  angle  by 
about  half  a  minute  only ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  foUow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.     Aiistarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  neariy  four  times  too  great.    The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  efurth*8 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.    (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84^)   Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.     The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.     No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  tiie  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.    [Eratosthknb8.]     Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  die  sun  and  of  the  earth^s 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
tkaphium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
{Sonm.  Skip,  i.  20.)     This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  ( Vitruv.  ix.  9) : 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximan- 
dbr],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  area  instead  of  by  their  tangeiUs.    The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,   since  Archimedes  in  the 
^jfOfAfuTTis  (Wallis,  Op,  vol.  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  vcpl  fuj^ 
Bwvy  &c  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perilled  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  {defae.  in  orb.  Urn, 
p.  922)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chus ouffht  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
(inroTiO^/icrof),  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  cirde,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  r^ing  is  evidently 
K\9dy$7is  ^tro  5«v  *hpiaiupxoy^  k,  t.  K)\  and 
Diogenes  Lagrtius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes mentions  one  trpoi  *kpl<rrapxov,  (See  also 
Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math,  p.  410,  c;  Stobaeus,  i.  26.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  ifro/i/J'njir  (/.  c),  refers  to  the 
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same  theory.  (itroriOcTOi  yttpy  k.  t.  X.)    But  the 
treatise  wtfi  fuytOvv  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.    It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  rar 
ther  as  a  hypothesi*  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fiict,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  (Flai,  Quaed. 
p.  1006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hypothetically.    On  this  question,  see  Schaa- 
bach.  {GescL  d,  Grieck,  Adronomie^  p.  468,  &c) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  i^ofifdrns  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.     He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  birge,  that  it  bore 
to  the  ori»it  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.    What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  is 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipation 
of  modem  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to^e  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  troth  on -these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

Censorinus  {de  Die  NcUaU^  c.  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magfmu  anmu  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  transhttion  of  the  treatise  irfpl  ft^y^w 
was  published  by  Geor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  and 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  ill  of  his  worksu 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambie,  HisL  de 
l*A$tronomie  Anaefme^  liv.  L  chap.  5  and  9 ;  La- 
place, S^  du  MondSf  p.  381 ;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  Graber's  Ewsydop'ddie,)  [W.  F.  D.j 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Af)foTapx«)  of  Tbgka,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athena,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  b.  a  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prize.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Euseb.  Ckron,  Armm,) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  Tit.  63.  §  9,  tit.  120.  §  2;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  61 2,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays, 
nam^y,  the  *A0-icXi7iritfs,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  iUness  (Suidas),  the  *Ax<AAcus^ 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festus, «.  «. 
proUxio  aert\  and  the  TJanaXos,  (Stobaeus,  ii. 
1.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)  [P.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  (^AfMorectf),  of  Prooonnesus,  a  son 
of  Caystrobius  or  Demochares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  about  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyras.  The  accounts  of  his 
life  are  as  £Eibulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  340 
yean  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  there  are 
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other  tnditioiis  which  place  hint  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  describe  him  u  a  contemporary  and  teach- 
er  of  Homer.  (Strab.  zir.  p.  639.)  In  the  accoont  of 
Herodotos  (ir.  13—16),  Txetzes  (Chil.  iL  724, 
&c)  and  Snidas  (t.  v.),  Aristeaa  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul  could 
leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  piear 
sore.  He  was,  like  Abaiis,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
trodnoed  at  Metapontom.  Herodotus  calla  him 
the  fiiTonrite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  (^m- 
€6ku/an'os).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through 
the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Enxine,  and  to 
have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
maspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations,  and  after  hu  return  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  called  ret ' Aptfuiovfus,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  have  seen.  This  work,  which 
was  unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aristeas  among  the  logographers.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (i  p. 
21,  xiii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  dn)p  y6i^s  «f  ru  dihXos. 
The  poem  **  Arimaspeia**  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (Pans.  i.  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9 ;  Pol- 
luz,  iz.  5 ;  QeUius,  iz.  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
m  Longinus  {De  SubUm.  z.  4)  and  Tzetxes  {(M, 
viL  686,  &&).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  them- 
selves demed  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it. 
(Dionys.  HaL  Jud.  de  Tkuejfd,  23.)  It  seems  to 
have  fiillen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
das  also  mentions  a  theogony  of  Ansteas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
Ih  Hid,  Gfxuc  p.  10,  Ac  ed.  Westermann ;  Bode, 
GetdL  der  Bpiack  Dickik  pp.  47^—478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  {'ApiffTwas),  1.  Son  of  Adei- 
mantus.    [Aristeus.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  Anab,  iv.  1. 
§  28,  vL  §  20.) 

3.  Of  Stratonice,  was  the  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  ^e 
same  day,  OL  191.  (Pans.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Kianse, 
OfympMx,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  Araive,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Aigos, 
BL  c.  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Antigonns  Gonatas.    (Plut  Fjfrr^  30.) 

5.  A  gmmmarian,  refierred  to  by  Yarro.  {L,L, 
z.  75,  ed.  Muller.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
PhiUdelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anzious  to  add  to 
his  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (b.  c. 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  kw,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  ^e  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleaxar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
tiandate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
^ypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  da3r8,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  trushitors,  mtrd  radt  Mo/AtJKorra 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  eztend- 
ed  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
given  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
letter  from  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Phiiocrates,  but 
which  is  g«iendly  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  &brication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  snortly  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  tact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  years  298  and  285  b.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  820  b.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  seventy)  of  the  Alezandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  diflferent  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil.  1561, 
8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo. ;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  BibliotJL  Pair,  iL  p. 
771.     (Fabric.  Bib,  Graee,  iii  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preters is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  diffisring  from  it  in  s<nne  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (ai>.  Euaeb,  Praep. 
Bwm,  ziii.  12),  PhUo  Judaeus  {ViL  Mot.  2),  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  Jud,  zii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort, 
ad  Cfraee.  p.  13,  ApoL  p.  72,  DiaL  cum  Tiyph,  p. 
297})  Irenaeos  (Adv,  Haer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  18),  Eusebitts  (Praep,  Evan,  viii.  1), 
Athanasius  (Synop,  S,  Scnp,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (CkUetA,  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphimius  (De 
Men*,  ei  Pond,  3),  Jerome  (Pta^.  in  Pentateuch; 
Quaesi,  in  Genet.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (De  Civ, 
Deif  xviii.  42,  43),  Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud,  i.  p. 
443),  Hikry  of  Poitiers  (In  Psalm,  2),  and 
Theodoret.     (Prae/.  in  Pealm.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian^s 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  APICTEAC 
KAI  HAniAG  A«POAICIEIC.  From  the  style  (tf 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckehnann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckehnann 
(Werkej  vi. 282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  viL  247),  and 
figured  by  Cavaceppi  (EcicoUa  di  siaiue^  L  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Mue,  Capit,  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES  (^Apurrtlhis),  1.  Son  of  Lysimar 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  epony- 
muB  of  the  year  489  b.  c.  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justest 
of  his  countr3rmen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistodes ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95) ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  Mrith 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  tov  in^  'ApurrtiHou 
<^pov.  (L  91,  V.  18.)    In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  he 
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M  the  example  of  the  Tutue,  bo  lara  among  statea- 
men,  of  justice,  and  ii  aaid  ^'to  have  become  ainga- 
kurly  fiimooB  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  bat  throagh 
the  whole  of  Greece.^  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demos- 
thenes he  ia  styled  the  aaaeasor  of  the  4)6pos  (e. 
Arisioer,  pp.  689, 690),  andinAeachineahehaathe 
title  of  *^  the  Just**  (&  Tim.  p.  4.  L  23,  c.  Qei,  pp.  79. 
L  38, 90.  IL 1 8, 20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  have,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch*s  detailed  biography, 
derived  firom  various  sources,*  good  and  bad. 

His  fiunily,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch-beaier  waa  his  cousin) ;  he  was 
the  political  discii^e  of  Cleisthenes  (Plut.  2,  An. 
Saiiy  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  aoconnt,  partly 
firom  personal  character,  opposed  firom  the  first  to 
Themistodes.  They  fought  together,  Aiisteides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  he  was  acchon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  suffered 
ostrscism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
iitfther,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  oountiyroan,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citizen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  stiU  been  in  force  in  480  f  Herod,  viii  79 ; 
Dem.  c.  Ariatog.  ii.  p.  802.  L  16),  wlien  he  made  his 
way  firom  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Themistodes  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself^  firom  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  strategus,  the  chiei^  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (Plut.  AritL  11,  but 
comp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest.  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  ^purfta  'Apurrtiiov  embia- 
cing  them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
cUuns  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratiod  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  dpiar^Ta  by  conceding  them  to 
Phitaea  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socretic,  Callis- 
thenes,  Idomeneus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
wrote  an  *Apiffrtiiris  (Diog.  LaerL  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Craterus :  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
todes (seo  c.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
Charon  Lampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  &  c.),  and  Stesimbrotus  Thasius,  Demon, 
Heradeides  Ponticus,  and  Neanthes ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthidcs  of  HellanicuB  and  PhUochorus,  and 
tlie  Chia  of  Ion. 
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to  Athens,  Aristeides  seems  to  have  acted  in  chesrful 
concert  with  Themistodes,  as  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  dty  (HeracL  PonL  1 );  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  lor  it  its 
waUs ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perhi^s  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  propaty 
produced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  dtixena 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleague  and  disdple,  Cimon,  he 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  Uie  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  iti  assesiments.  This  first 
^pos  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Ddos,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Satumian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
fdlowed  it,  his  hist  recorded  act.  He  lived,  Thao- 
phxastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  see  Thirlwall*s  Greece,  iiL  p.  47)  a  meaanre 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cimon^  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chidT  political  leader  of  Athens.  Ha 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontus,  more  probably, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostradsm  of  Themistodes,  and  very  likdy,  aa 
Nepos  statea,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  K^.  in  the 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plntaidi^  time  at  Phale- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense:  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  hia 
funend,  is  perhi^  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  f^pears  certain  (Pint.  27;  comp. 
Dem.  c.  Lept.  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Aldbiadea; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  giand-daughttf, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must,  so  fiu*  as  we 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  ardion  eponymns, 
among  the  pentacosiomedimni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disdple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  CaUias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  had  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  oi 
integrity,  though  Theophrastns  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proof^  and  he  certainly  disj^ys  a  sense,  very  un- 
usual, of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Phito*s  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  fiuher  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupiL  in 
the  Theaetetus  Socrates  qieaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
sodety,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematurdy,  lost  dl 
he  had  gained  ^  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Theages.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(PUit  L<u^uss^  p.  179,  a,  &c;  Tkeaet,  p.  151,  a; 
Theag,  p.  1 31,  a.^  [A.  H.  C} 

3.  S>on  of  Archippua,  an  Athenian  coin- 
owader  of  the  ships  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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the  Greek  states  in  &  c.  425  and  424.    (Thuc. 
iv.  SO,  75.) 

4.  An  Elean,  conquered  in  the  anned  race  at 
the  Olympic,  in  the  Diaolos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  hoys*  horse-race  at  the  Nemean  games. 
(Paus.  vi  16.  §  3.) 

ARISTETDES,  P.  AELIUS  (^Apurr^iSfis), 
sumamed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  most  oele- 
bmted  Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudaemon,  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  and  bom  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
some  in  iL  D.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  a.  d. 
117.  He  ahewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al- 
most unparalleled  seal  to  the  study  of  riietoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
a  man,  and  along  with  it  he  cultivated  poetry  as 
an  amusement.  Besides  the  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atticus,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  he  also  received 
instructions  from  Aristocles  at  Peigamua,  from 
Polemon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyaeum.  (Philostr.  VitSoph.  ii.  9; 
Suidas,  8.  V.  *Apurr9i9iis ;  Aristeid.  Orat  /un,  in 
Alex,  p.  80,  ed.  Jebb.)  After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  I^ypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  &me  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  which  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.  (Aristeid.  OraL 
Aegypl.  ii.  p.  331,  &c. ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  iL  9. 
§  1.)  Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  years.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  oonstitntion,  but  neither  this  nor 
his  protracted  illness  prevoited  his  prosecuting  his 
studies,  for  he  wajs  well  at  intenrals ;  and  in  his 
^'Sermones  Sacri**  {Upol  Xiryot^  a  sort  of  diary  of 
his  iUnesa  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.  During  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  its  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towns.  {SertH.  Saer.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
&C.)  He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
Ionia,  and  when  in  a.  d.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
teides  represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
rously assisted  the  Smymaeans  in  rebuilding  their 
town.  The  Smymaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  hmi  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  caUing  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philostr.  ViU  .SbpA.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
SpuL  ad  M.  Aurel.  et  Commod,  i  p.  512.)  Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctioiw  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  accept- 
ed only  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  about  a.  d.  180,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  othen  of 
70.  The  dreumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honoun 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  {Anthol.  PlantuL  p.  376)  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  memory  of  Aris- 
teides was  honoured  in  several  ancient,  towns  by 
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statues.  (Liban.  EpiiL  1551.)  One  of  these  re- 
presenting the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Visconla^ 
leonograph,  Grecq,  i.  plate  xxxi.  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  DimrL  SuL  Muteo  Veronese,  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

TJw  vrorics  of  Aristeides  extant  are,  fifiy-five 
orations  and  declamations  (including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  viz. 
wfpl  iroXiTocou  xAyw  Ktd  irtpl  d^Aovs  \6yov. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  othen  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cizycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicua,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Isocrates.  Othera  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  Upoi  \6yoi,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modem  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  be 
effected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlacius,  OpuseuL  ii 
p.  129,  &C.)  .  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  {BiU.  Gr.  vi.  p.  15,  &c.),  and  mora 
completely  by  Westermann.  {Gesck,  der  Chiech. 
Beridtaamk.  p.  321,  &c.)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  dazzling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  frur 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  oujc 
ifffuv  rdy  ifJLOvvrw^  dKKa  tw  dxptSovmoty, 
(Philostr.  Vit,  Soph,  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Sopat.  Proleff,  m 
Arietid.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavoun  to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  cleii^ 
ness.  His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admiren  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  bim  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladius  (Liban. 
JE^,  546),  Sei^us,  and  Porphyrins.  (Suid.  8.  vv.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admiren  was  for  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me- 
nander,  and  othen,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeides,  which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  {Scholia  in  Aristidie  Oratiofies,  Franks 
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1 826,  Bvo.),  and  by  DiDdorf  (voL  HL  of  hiB  edition 
of  Aristeidea),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  histoiy,  and 
antiquities.  They  alto  contain  numerous  fragments 
of  works  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  fiom  the  com- 
mentaries of  Aretluts,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
grammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
compare  J.  Maason,  OoUecttmea  Hittoriea  AritHdis 
aevum  ei  vikan  tpedaiUia^  ordine  ckronologico 
digetta^  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL  In  1566  W.  Canter  published  at  Basel 
a  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passaoes  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604,  in  3  vok.  8vo.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1722,  2  Tols.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiske^s 
Animadveniones  m  AueL  Grace*  vol.  ilL  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  oration  wpos  Amrivnv  Mp 
dreXe/or,  which  he  had  discoTered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterwards  edited  asain  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes*  oration 
against  Leptines  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in 
his  Dedamaiumm  J^meae,  (Bonn,  1827,  8to.) 
This  edition  of  Gxauert  contains  also  an  oration 
'Kpds  Aiifwa94yii  wcpl  drcXcfos,  which  had  been 
discoyered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Nova 
CotlecL  SeripL  Vei,  voL  i  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  fiither 
was  Aristodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemponuy  of  Apelles 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B.  c  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  {Lc.) :  **Is  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  et  sensus  hominum  expressit,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  il|f0i|,  item  perturbationes,**  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  teen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  {AfdkoL 
Graec,  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  {Led.  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  dii^gust.  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
PeUa.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  yon  seemed  ahnost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/.c), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (•&.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (t6.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Ektea,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae ;  and  that  long  after  his  death.  Attains,  king 
of  Peigamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  (lb.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  when  Mmnmius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attains  bought  a  pic- 
ture of  Bacchus  by  Aristeidea  for  600,000  sesterces,  | 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attains, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  pbced  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  nme  picture.  (See  also  Stiab. 
viiL  pw  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtesans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
wof»foyp6i^,  (Athen.  xiii.  pb  567,  b.)  He  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  an&orities,  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  (DioL  cfAvL  «.«. 
Faimtvigy  pp.  685, 686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides, 
and  its  perfection  to  Pnudteles;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus,  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilans.   (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicems  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art  [Ariston  ;  Nzckrus.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  The  words  of  PUny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  (OataL 
Art.  8,  V.  Anioridm.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 

! 


Niceros, 
son. 


Ariston, 
son. 

I 


AristddeSy 
disciple. 


Antoxides  and  EuphranoTi 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebntted  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two-horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polydetus,  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  &c  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhaps 
he  was  the  lame  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym- 
pic stadiuuL  (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7;  Bockh,  (hrp.  Iif 
tcrip.  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jenune  as  a  most  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  ▲.  D.,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Euseh. 
Hid.  EccU$.  iv.  3,  Chron.  Arman.;  Hiexon.  de  FtV. 
lOiui.  20 ;  EpitLadMagn. OraL  84, p.  327.)  [P. a] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
MiLBSiACA  (Mikiintuid  or  MiX||<riaicol  ?Jyot)^ 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least.  (Harpocrat  t.  «.  itpfjonoT^s.)  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Pint  Onut, 
32;  Ovid.  TritL  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444;  Lucian, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  MUetiaHf 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writers  think 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  in  his 
Meiamorjthosei,  and  by  Lucian  in  his 
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The  age  and  coootry  of  Aristeides  are  unknown,  t 
bat  ihe  title  of  bis  work  is  thought  to  &vour  the 
conjecture  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Miletus.  Vos- 
uns  {de  Hi$i,  Gnec  p.  401,  ed.  Westermann) 
supposes,  that  be  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aii*- 
teides  of  Miletus,  whose  wwks  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Persian  history  (^EuccAimC,  'IroXiicct,  Utpcucd) 
axe  aereral  times  quoted  by  Plutarch  {ParaU,\ 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work  vcp) 
KvlSov  was  also  the  same  peiaon.  (SchoL  Pind. 
/ytiiLU.)  [P.&] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILIA'NUS  (^hpiortl. 
Zifs  KoirriXjoyof),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
hooks  on  music  (IIcpl  Moviruc^r}.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  have  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
anos  Qipella,  who  has  made  use  of  this  txeatise  in 
\i\%wtADeNiqfti»PhaoUiffheeiMeramiy  lib.  9. 
It  seems  probable  also  that  he  must  be  plsuced  be- 
fiofe  Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
fefcnce  between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
witb  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  (Aristox- 
enus  redconed  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22, 2S ;  PtoL/fam.iL  9.) 

The  work  of  Aristeidcs  is  perhaps  the  most 
Tslnable  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  {ipiwvac^)  in 
the  modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
ptehended  under  /uotNrunj,  which  latter  science 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
hut  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonics  and 
Hi^ftkm;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  osoal  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Qeneia,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (fi*- 
Xovodu).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  de&ie  musical  intervals, 
and  of  dieir  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
science  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an- 
other work  of  his  own,  IIcpl  JIotifTuc^r,  which  is 
lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
bomius.  It  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Antkiuae  Musieae  Auetores  Septem^ 
Amst.  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
byBr.  J.FiBnsittsofBerliu.  (Ftibnc  BibL  Grxaee. 
ToL  iL  p.  259.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Saicos,  a  writer  mentioned 
by  Varro  in  his  work  entitled  **•  Hebdomades,**  as 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
(Aul.  GeU.  A^.  A.  iii.  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTE^US  ALE'XIUS.    [Alexius  Aris- 

TBNCfi.] 

ARISTEUS  f ApwTf  iJt),  or  ARISTE  AS  CApur- 
riof,  Herod. ).  1 .  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeimantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  mumtAm 
Potidaea  in  iu  revolt,  &  a  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  infantry,  be  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Callias,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
he  found  himself  cut  o£^  but  by  a  bold  course  made 
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his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  waa 
now  blockaded,  and  Aristeus,  seein)(  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  esc^e  was 
efiected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  waxfiue  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  bug  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadon  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia;  but  visiting  Sitaloes  the  Odrysian 
in  thdr  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
sadon there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thuc.  I  60—65,  ii.  67 ; 
Herod,  vil  137;  Thirlwall's  Gmee,  iiL  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  a)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  d  Pellichus^  one  of  the 
commanden  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidamnus,  b.  c.  436.  (Thuc.  L  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  b.  c.  423.  (Thuc. 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  vi. 
9.  §  1.) 

ARI'STIAS  ('Apunias\  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  13.  § 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  fiither,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  vis.  the  Kijpts  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a;  Pollux, 
vu.  81 ;  Welcker,  JDie  Griech.  Tragodien,  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  ('ApurrW),  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  b.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  eariy  history  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  211,  &c),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apomeia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  (L  c)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Arution, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosias 
mentioned  by  Theophra^s,  whose  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistretus  under  the  same  cireumstanoes. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monareh. 
His  letten  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country^ 
men  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  been  of  tlie  moat  cruel  char 
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meter,  bo  that  he  is  spoken  of  with  abhoirenoe  by 
Platarch  (Praeeepi,  ger,  Reip,  p.  809),  and  classed 
by  him  with  Nabis  and  Catiline.  He  sent  ApeHi- 
con  of  Teos  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  0eloa, 
[Apxllicon],  though  Appian  {Miihrid.  p.  189) 
says,  that  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridates,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  tiiis  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peiraeos,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridatea. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  fiunine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  have  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  fled  to  the 
AcropoUs,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
battering>rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla^s 
life.  [G.  K  L.  C] 

ARI'STION  CApurrlwy,  a  suroeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  son 
of  Pasicrates,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  De  Madimcan.  cc  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  hia 
life ;  widi  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c.,  as  he  lived  after  Nymphodorus  (Oribas.  ihii. 
p.  180),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  161).  [W.A.G.] 

ARISTIPPUS  {'kfUrranros),  1.  Of  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Ooigias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  Aristippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  Uie  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  fiiction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xen*  Anab,  L  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28 ;  Plat  Menm^  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Aigos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
about  B.  c  272.     (Plut  Pyrrh.  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Aigos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomachus  II.  (Plut  Aral. 
25,  &c.) 

ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fuacus.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('Af»((rriinn>$),  son  of  Aritades, 
bom  at  Cyrene,  and  fonndor  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Ischomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon^s  Oeeomomieut)^  and 
by  his  description  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  see  Socrates,  that  he  went  to  Athens 

*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Clamd  Avctoret 
6  VcUioania  CodicUnu  EkUti,  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  we 
should  read  vUv  instead  of  ineripa  in  p.  152, 1. 23, 
and  *Apurriwf  instead  of  *AprW  in  p^  158,  L 10. 
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for  the  purpose  (Pint  de  Curicm,  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time,  of  his  execution, 
B.  a  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76/ gives  b.  a  366  as 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  ^^ees  very  well  with 
the  fiicts  which  we  know  abodt  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  ArisUph.  PImL  179),  that 
Lais,  the  courtezan  with/Whom  he  was  intimate, 
was  bom  b.  a  421.         / 

Thongh  a  disciple  of  ^k>cntes,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  fiir  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  great  master.    He  was  luxuri* 
ous  in  his  mode  of  living ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  sode^  of   the    notorious 
Lais  ;  he  took  money  for  his  *«*<»hing  (being  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Laert  ii  65),  and  avowed  to  his  instmctor  that  he 
resided  in  a  foreign  hmd  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xen.  Mem,  ii  1.)    He  passed  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syiacnse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arta- 
phemes,  the  satrap  who  drove  Uie  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  B.  c  396.  (Died.  Sic.  xiv.  79  ;  see  Brucker, 
HiMt,  Orit,  PhiL  ii.  2, 3.)    He  appears,  however,  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.    The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  LaerUus  (ii.  65,  &c.),  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  dave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  proe- 
perity  alike.    They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  (E^,  L  1. 18),  that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  *^mikire9^  won  ms 
rebui  tuiyungerty*'  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,   **•  omnu 
ArisUppum  deaat  ooLor  ei  tiatm  et  rt»y    Thus 
when  reproached  for  his  bve  of  bodily  indulgences, 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    When  Dionysius, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  he  said,  **■  Yon 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat^*     Whether  he  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant^  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  foiUilessness  to  SocnUes  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.    To  Xenophon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (L  &), 
where  he  maintains  an  odions  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.     (See   Stallbanm^s  note;.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  (Metapkjft.  iL 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  sp«iking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.    {RkeL  ii.  23.)     He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  /ATfrpoSiiSaicros),  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.    Laenius, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (b.  c.  205)  and  Panae- 
tiuB  (b.  c.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also 
says  that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (b.  c.  2.55)  states, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treatisea 
ncpl    noi5c(ar,    IIcpl  'Afwrifr,   U^pi  T^x^s,   and 
many  others.    Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  are 
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dewrvedly  rejected  a»  foigeries  b j  Bentlej.  (Dw- 
mrtatiom  on  Fkalaria,  j-tf.  p.  104.)  One  of  these  ii 
to  Arete,  and  its  spuiousneu  it  proved,  among 
other  argnments,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
name  of  a  city  near  Cyrene,  BcpcWmf,  which  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Bfaoedonians,  in  whose 
dialect  0  stands  for  ^  so  that  the  oame  is  equiva- 
lent to  ^pwUerif  the  violoriowL 

We  sfaidl  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene- 
ral, thongh  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
system  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  np  by 
^e  elder  Ariatippus ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  loss  of  contemporary  documents  to  separate 
the  parte  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 
From  the  fiict  pointed  out  by  Ritter  (Ge$ckickiB  der 
PhUoaopkie^  vil  3),  that  Arutotle  chooses  Eudoxus 
rather  than  Aristippus  as  the  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  summnm  bonum  {JBtk, 
Nk,  z.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  little  ox  the 
Cyrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 
adiooL* 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
that  teim  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
fiuriy  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippus  of  neglecting  inathe- 
matics,  as  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  {Metaphft,  iL  2.)  They 
divided  Phflosophy  into  nve  parts,  viz.  the  study 
of  (I)  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feel- 
ings and  Affections,  ^3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
(5)  Proo&.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (5)  with  logic. 

1.  The  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic.  Socrates  considered 
hapinness  (t.  e.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus, 
taking  up  this  poaition,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  tiie  natural  feelings  of  men, 
children,  and  animals ;  but  he  widied  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  he  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  riKos  of  hu- 
man life  was  mommtary  pleasure  {j»ov6xpovos^ 
fuptK^).  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gone,  and  the  Future  uncertain ;  present  happiness 
therefore  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  c^aifioWa, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  Itfe  in  general  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difiference  in  the  degree  of  thdr  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  &ese  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  r4\ii  as  hia  life  contains  moments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 

*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
(Eih,  Nie.  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  fiivour  of  tyrants. 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive,  u  e.  plea- 
sure is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  does 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  (if 
Kunjfftt).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — ^the  fint  being  compored 
to  the  sea  in  a  stonn,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breece.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselvea  morally  indiffsrent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  little  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Brucker  {HiaL 
OriL  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics meant  the  hw  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  avovfieSos  aUtUM  Stvkw 
irpd^ci  5id  rdr  (ruttiikwai  ffudas  ical  ^6^as^  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  syateoL  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue—a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exerdse;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure ;  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfiire  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it 

4.  Th«e  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenucs  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  notlung,  in  Jbct,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  tcAt/e  or  sweet; 
but  whether  the  sensaticm  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  wkUe  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyienaic  doctrine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remainsu 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognise  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charao* 
tensed  their  author;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Herscleitus  and  Protagoras, 
as  given  in  Pkto's  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  ail  thingS|  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fiibric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fimtastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  viz.  that  knowledge 
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in  aenmtion,  is  the  foandation  of  Lockers  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naicfl.    To  revive  these  was  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  iL  65,  &&;  Sextus  Empiricui,  adv. 
Math,  vii  11 ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to;  Cic.  Tmc  iiL  13,  22, 
Acad,  iv.  7*  46  ;  Euseb.  Praep,  Evang.  xiv.  18,  &c 
The  chief  modem  works  are,  Kunhardt,  Di8$ertatio 
pkUosAiatoruxi  de  Aritttppi  Philosophia  moraU, 
Hehnstadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Ansiipp  und 
Einige  seiner  Zeitgenomen^  Leipz.,  1800-1802; 
Ritter,  Oetckiehie  der  PhUoiophie^  vii.  3 ;  Brocker, 
ffi8toriaOrtticaPhMlo8ophMe^il2yS.  [O.E.L.C.] 

ARISTO  CApurrd),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Pans.  L  29.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  firiend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  (Epiet.  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  schobir, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — ^in  short,  a  living  Thesaurus  Juris. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Libri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Casaius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  *^Aristo  in 
deereds  Froniianis^  or  Fronimiams^  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  2.  a.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
decreta  were  has  never  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Neratins  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit  3.  8.  3,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1)  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  responsa 
and  epistolas  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opmions  upon  cases '  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  l^al  firiends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Gellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  /itriis;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit  5.  s.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  2.  8.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Digesia  and  Me^xMsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Poroh.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
firom  the  Proculeian  P^asus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Stranch,  VHae  JCtorum^ 
No.  12 ;  Grotius,  2, 3,  in  Franck's  Vitaa  TriperUiae 
JCtorum  VeteruMy  Hal.  1718  ;  Heinec.  Hisi,  Jur, 
Bom.  §  260,  1;  Zimmem,  Kom.  BedUs-GeschMdUe^ 
vol  i.  §  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.    [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  {*Apt(rTo6o6Kfi),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Themistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut  T^enUst. 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  CApun^ovKos).  1.  Of 
Cassaadreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  ago^ 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  b^^  to  write  his  histoiy 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Maerob,  22.) 
His  work  is  idso  frequentfy  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (ii  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  dl  xiL 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutarch  {Alea.  oc  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xL  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  XV.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi  pp.  741,  766,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (jQftonuido  hist* 
eonscrib.  c  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  suppoaed  by 
modem  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutareh  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  vie  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Pint  de  Fhao.  a  14. 
ParaU.  Min.  c.  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  B.  a  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  Uie  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes.  (2  Maooab.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  (^E^in^o'ccr  rqr  MmOv^f  yfo- 
<tms)f  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  V.  p.  595,  c  d),  Eusebius 
(Pniep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  viiL  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  feet  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  DiatrUte  de  Aristobulo^ 
JudaeOf  Sic  edita  pod  auctoris  mortem  oh  J.  Luza' 
ao,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  follower  of  his 
philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  x.  3,  Plut  Non  posse 
suaviter  vivi  sec,  Epie.  p.  1103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  CAfworrffouAoj),  princes  of 
Judaea.  I.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus. 
In  B.  G.  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  §§  2, 
3;  BdL  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his  fevourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brotber*s  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illness 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death,  (b.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adojpt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ^i\4kkijv  firom  the  fieivour  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16.  §  1;  BeU,  Jud, 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother^a 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  pnrty  of  the  Phaii- 
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wes,  whose  influence  she  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  b.  c.  70,  he  made  war  against  his  eldest 
brother  Hyrcanns,  and  obtained   from  him   the 
rMignation  of  the  crown  and  the  hifh-priesthood, 
chi^y  through  the  aid  of  his  fiither^s  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  seTeral  fort- 
resses of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  Yen- 
geanoe  of  the  Phansees.    (Joseph.  AnL  ziii.  16, 
ziv.  1.  $  2;  BeU,  Jmd.  L  5,  6.  $  1.)     In  &  c.  66 
Judaea  was  invaded  by  Aietas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petiaea,  with  whom,  at  ^e  instigation  of  Antipater 
the  Idumaean,  Hyicanus  had  takoi  refiige.    By 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem  ;  but  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Sc»ims  and  Oabinius,  Pompey*& 
lieutenants,  whose  interrention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiy.  2,  3.  $  2;  BelL  Jud, 
L  6.  §§  2,  3.)    In  B.  a  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Pompey  at  Damascus,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  fitYOur  Hyicanus,  he  returned  to  Judaea 
and  prepared  for  war.    On  Pompey*s  approach, 
Aristobidns,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alez- 
andreion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  him ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
him  and  made  submission ;  but,  his  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perfonn  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
si^ed  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tobulus and  his  children  as  prisoners.     (Joseph. 
AnL  TOY,  3,  4 ;  BM.  Jud.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Pomp. 
cc  39,  45 ;  Strab.  zvL  p.  762 ;  Dion  Cass,  zxxrii. 
15,  16.)     Appian  (BdL  MitK  c.  117)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Pompey*s  triumph.     In  B.  a  57,  he 
escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
son  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,   was 
joined  by  huge  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  but  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Machaerus,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
by  Oabinius.    (Joseph.  AnL  ziv.  6.  $  1 ;  BeU.  Jud. 
1.  &  §  6 ;  Plut  AnL  c.  3 ;  Dion  Cass,  zzziz.  56.) 
In  &  c.  49,  he  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
teresto  there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey*s  party.    (Joseph.  AnL 
xiv.  7.  §  4;  BdL  Jud,  L  9.  §  1;  Dion  Cass.  zli. 
18.) 

3.  Orandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  His 
mother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  H  erodes  having 
conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelns,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  by  Mariamne's  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananeltts  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  tune.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  she  renewed  her  complainta  and  de- 
signs against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
son.  Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  par- 
don it ;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
treacherously  drowned  at  Jeridio,  B.  c.  35.  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  XY.  2,  3;  BdL  Jud.  L  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Mariamne,  was  sent  with  his  brother  Akzanderto 
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Rome^  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.    (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  zv.   10.  $  1.)     On  their  return  to 
Judaea,   the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
patbr],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.    In  B.  c.  1 1 ,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquileia   before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recoi>- 
ciled  to  them.    Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  £EUher,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effiocted  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Ci^pa- 
doda,  the  fitther-in-law  of  Alexander.     A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arte  of  Eurydes,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,  proved  fetel :    by  pennis- 
sion  of  Augustus,  the    two   young  men    were 
anaigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Beiytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon   after   strangled  at  Sebaste, 
B.  a  6.   (Joseph.  AnL  xvi  1 — I,  8,  10,  11 ;  BdL 
Jud.  L  23—27  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi  p.  765.) 

5.  Snmamed  ^the  Younger**  {6  j'cc^rfpos,  Joseph. 
AnL  zx.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  5.  §  4;  BeO.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — ^Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalda, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  zz.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaocus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii  8;  BdL  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac  UUL  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph* 
BdL  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  firom  the 
letter  of  Ckndius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  {AnL 
XX.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  a.  d.  44.  He  was  married  to 
lotapa,  a  princess  of  Kmessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  AnU  xviii. 
b.  %  Ai  BdL  Jud.  u,  11.  §6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  A.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigianes.  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
BdL  Jud.  vii.  7.  §  1)  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  fitther*s  kii^om  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  d. 
52;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Paetns,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  L  c)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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AristobaluB ;  of  these  nothing  iurther  u  recorded. 
(Joseph.  AnL  zviii.  5.  §  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  PUny 
(xxzY.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syrds,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cydades.    [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLEIA  ('Apurr^^KXcia),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagons  nid  that  he  had 
receired  many  of  his  precepta.  (Poiphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kuster.)  She  is  called  Themistodeia 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  (TiiL  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Soidas.  (f.  th  Tl\A9pf6fns,)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric  BiU, 
Oraeo.  i.  p.  881. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  (*ApurroicAci8as),  of  Ae- 

g'lna,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  yictorr  in  the 
ancratiam  in  the  Nemean  Qames,  bat  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Sakmis. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  CApurroKk^tBris),  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent fi^m  Terpander,  lired  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  ad,  Aridoph,  Kvb.  958 ;  Sui- 
daa,  I.  o.  ^pSvii.)    [Phrynib.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  ('Apurr^JcXctrof),  as  he  is 
called  by  Plutarch  (Lffgand.  c  2),  or  Arirtocritus 
('ApurrdKptTos)  or  Aristocrates  (^ApurroKpAnis),  as 
he  is  called  by  Paunnias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  8,  5, 
vi.  3.  §  6,  &c),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar> 
tan  lawffiver. 

ARrSTOCLES  CApiffToitX^t).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xir.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonias  (de  Diff. 
Vbc  under  hmcffitos)  mentions  a  work  vtfi 
voiirruc^s.  There  are  several  other  works :  viz. 
wfpl  dia\4KTw  (Etymol.  M.  «.  o.  KVfia ;  comp. 
Cramer*s  AneedoL  L  p.  231,  ill  p.  298),  liaKiivm¥ 
woAire/a  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol,  Minor, 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristodes;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristodes  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267; 
Van.  deLUig.  Lot  x.  10,  75,  ed.  Muller;  Dionys. 
Hal.  Dinareh.  8.) 

2.  Of  Pergamus,a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  oatward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Peigamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  {rixY^ 
^opucfi)y  letters,  declamations,  &c  (Philostr.  ViL 
Soph,  ii.  3 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'ApiaroKKiis ;  Eudoc.  p.  66, ) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  hira  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (Cyrill.  c  Jul.  il  p.  61), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  thii^ 
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century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidas  («.  o.) 
and  Eudocia(p.  71)9  he  wrote  several  works: — 

1.  TlArtpov    <nF(n^ai6r*pos    OfAi^s  ^   TlXdmu, 

2.  T^x*^  ^opucaL  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Serapis. 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  woric 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  last  of 
these  worlu  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  {Praep.  Evang,  xiv. 
17-21,  XV.  2, 1 4 ;  Comp.  Theodoret.  7%erap.  Serm, 
8,  and  Suidas,  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chiysippus.  (Said.  s.o. 
^ApiaroKKiis,) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  vtpl  X^pow, 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. {Append,  Epigr,  n,  7,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  napd(5o{a,  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  {ad  AnikoL  Gr, 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobaens  (FlonUg,  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  UHymp,  vii.  66.)     [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOCLES  (*hpwroKKiis\  a  physician, 
whose  medidnes  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
dromachus.  (Ap.  Gal.  De  Compo».  Medioam,  $ee, 
Locotf  vi  6,  voL  xii.  p.  936 ;  ibid,  viii  7*  voL  xiii 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Compos,  Medieam,  $ec.  Gen.  vii. 
7,  vol  xiii  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer*s  Aneedota  Graeoa  Pari- 
Menno,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  lifo,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ      [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARI'STOCLES  {'fLpurroicKiis)^  sculptors.  From 
difierent  passages  in  Pausanias  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(1.)  Aristodes  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixe<^  it  was  certain  that  he  flourished  be- 
fore Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Pftns.  v.  25.  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  &  c. 

(2.)  The  starting^pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription : 

*Os  T^  tfnrd^<n»  *0\vfiirit^  tSparo  wpwros 
Tcil(f  ftc  KXtolras  vl6s  J^urroKKious, 
(vi  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristodes,  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  reputa- 
tion. This  Aristodes  had  a  pupil,  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichus  of  Aegina. 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  (Greek  AnikoL  ii.  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristodes  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Ageladas  and  Canachus.   [Ageladas.] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratus,  was  the  seventh  disdple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  (Paus.  vi  3.  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  were 
two  sculptors  of  this  name :  Aristodes  the  elder, 
who  is  odled  both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Sicyonian, 
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probably  because  he  was  bom  at  Cydonia  and 
piactised  and  taught  his  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
toclea  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  giand- 
wm  of  the  foimer,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of 
Canachus :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for 
seven  generations,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetas, 
Aristocles  and  Canachus,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus, 
Soetratvs,  and  Pantias. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  detennining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Canar 
chus  to  be  fixed  at  about  540—^08  &  c  [Cana- 
chus], we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  and  allowing  30  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristocles  must  have  lived  about  600 — 
568  B.  c.  Bockh  (Corp.  Imcrip.  i.  p.  39)  places 
him  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zande 
was  first  called  Messene,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Pausanias  to  require  such  a  restric- 
tion. By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
artists  mentioned  above,  we  get  the  following  table 
of  dates: 

1.  Aristocles  flourished  600  to  568  b.  c. 

2.  aeoetas  „        570—538    „ 

^{^^}  -     "«-«««  - 

4.  Synnoon         „         510—478    , 

5.  Ptolichus        „         480 — 448    „ 

6.  SostratuB        „        450—418    „ 

7.  Pantias  „  420—388  „ 
These  dates  are  found  to  agree  very  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  tlie  respective 
ankles.)  Sillig  {Oaial.  Art,  ».«.)  gives  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 
Ho  calcuhites  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
45*2,  424,  and  396  &  c.  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Camchus  was  the  brother  of  the  yottnffer  Aristo- 
desy  and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  elder  Aristocles.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pausanias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Aristocles,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
straggling  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amazon  on  horse- 
back, which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoras 
of  Zancle  (v.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Onothis,  a  Thessalian. 
(v.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
above  (4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (x^^*'^)* 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLI'DES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xzxv.  U.S.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art  His 
oge  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.  j 

ARISTO^CRATES  ( 'Aptarmcpdrns).  1 .  King 
of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
viigin-priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia.  (Paus.  viii. 
5.  §  8,  18.  §  4.) 

2.  King  of  Orehomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus the  side  of  the  Messenums.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
treachery  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
this  was  discovered  some  years  afterwards,  he  was 
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stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians.  His  fiunily 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bius ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodamus 
ruled  over  Orehomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  b.  c.  680—640.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  362 ; 
Paus.  iv.  17.  §  4, 22.  §  2,  Ac,  viu.  5.  §  8 ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  Plut.  de  aera  Num,  Vind.  c  2 ;  Miiller, 
Aegin^ioc^  p.  65,  Dor,  i.  7.  §  11.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
rebition  to  Charidemus.     [Chabjdemus.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodians,  about  b.  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  ^e  Cretans.  (Po- 
lyb. xxxiiL  9,  with  Scweighauser^s  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparehus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  a£birs 
(Acuwyucd)^  of  which  Athenaeus  (iiL  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  (Lycurg,  4,  31,  Philep,  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  s,  v,  'ASdina ;  SchoL  ad 
Soph,  Track.  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  fAfMtrroicpcCTi^f),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (PUt.  Gorg,  p.  472, a.), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarehical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Theramenes,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc  viii.  89,  92 ;  Lys.  e.  EraL  p.  126 ; 
Dmosth.  e.  Theocr,  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (Av. 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  punning  alluuon  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Alcibiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athois,  was  made  commander-in< 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
gen^als  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  HeU. 
L  4.  §  21 ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii  69 ;  Nep.  Ale  c.  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
b.  c.  406.  (Xen.  HeU.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
§§  2,  34  ;  Hjod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [£.  £.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  CApurroKpdnis^  a  gram- 
marian, whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
Medioam,  see.  Loo.  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer^s  Anecdota 
GraecaParinenma^  p.  395.  [W.  A.  G.j 

ARISTO'CREON  {^ApurroKpiw),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrysippus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Laert  vii.  185 ;  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Repugn,  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s. 
10,  vi  29.  8.  35,  30.  s.  35 ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  viL 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  (*AfM<rT<jKf»iTOj).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.     [Aristoclbitus.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
ApoU,  Rhod.  i.  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthenius 
(c.  11),  and  Pliny.     (H.  N.  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  (*ApttrT<JKwpof),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians, 
B.C.498.    (Herod.  V.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('Af»urro8^ii}),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  load  tradition  of 
Sicyon,  became  the  mother  of  Antos  by  Asclepiua, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicjon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asdepius.  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODETMUS  ('Aptar^rifMs)^  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Aqgeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  jost  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (ApoUod.  ii  8.  § 
2,  &C.),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heraclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  orade. 
(PauSb  liL  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition^ 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heradid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  ihe  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  yi.  62 ;  Xenoph.  AgetiL  8. 
§  7.)  Another  Heradid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
&ther  of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
{Ap,  SdtoL,  ad  Find.  IstJu  ir.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  (*ApurrSi7ifios),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  ^peni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  firam  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred*  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  drifMs;  **no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward**  {6  rp4<ras  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataea, 
B.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  drt/iua,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod,  vii  229 — 
231 ;  see  yalckn.and  Bahr,ad  2oc.;  ix.  71 ;  Suidas, 
«.  o.  AvKwpyos.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  {'Apurraiuios),  historical 
1.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  fint  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  orade,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epebolus  dechred  that 
she  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daudi- 
ter  of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  orade  had  added,  that  i^ 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  fether,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  mora  power  over  her 
than  her  fiither.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
ened to,  his  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  dedared 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemna, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  rafute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  fether.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus*  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel  (Pans.  iv.  9.  §§  2— -6  ;  Diodor. 
Fhigm,  Vat,  p.  7,  ed.  DindorL ;  Enseb.  Praep, 
Evang,  v.  27.)  Wl^n  the  news  of  the  orade  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  yean  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  at  last  some  fevourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  kfit  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  Uie  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  dedared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  about 
B.  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  b.  c.  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fintud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  Uieir  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
Ms  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  &  c  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recogniEO  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Pans.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  His  history  is  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Dionysius.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  feimly,  and  sumamed  MoAam^s, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  andents  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  fevour  of  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumae, 
B.  a  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  aur- 
rounding  himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  male  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  efiemi- 
nate  and  enervating  manner.  In  this  way  he 
maintained  himself  for  several  yean,  until  at  hist 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  fiunily.  (Dionys.  Hal  vii.  p.  418^  &c,  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm,  lib.  vii.  in  the  **  Excerpt,  de 
Virt.  et  ViL;"  Suidas, «.  tJ.  *Api<rrrf8ij/A0f.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  {ds  VvrL  MuUtr.  p.  261),  he  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  According 
to  Livy  (u.  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  ITid,  o/Bome^  i.  p.  553,  &c) 

3.  Sumamed  the  Small  {6  tuxpos),  a  disdple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  convenap 
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tion  with  liim  respecting  ncrifices  and  divination, 
which  Aiiatodemas  despiaed.  (Xen.  Memor,  Soar. 
i  4.  §  2,  &c.)  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates, 
whose  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  He 
always  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  hare 
done  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  (Plat5^nipos.p.  173, 
PhawL  p.  229.) 

4.  A  txagic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
oi  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent put  in  the  political  a£Burs  of  his  time,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
peace  with  Macedonia.  (Dem.  de  CortM,  p.  232, 
d»  fhb.  Lag.  pp.  344, 37 1.)  Demosthenes  (c  PU- 
Up,  m.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  n^otiations  with  PhiUp,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dem.  dis 
FaU,  Leg,  p.  442 ;  comp.  Cic  di6  Re  PnU.  iy.  11 ; 
Plut.  ViL  X.  OraL\  SchoL  ad  Ludan^  toL  ii.  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxir.  24.) 

6.  Of  Miletus,  a  &iend  and  flatterer  of  Anti* 
gouus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.C.  315, 
to  Peloponnesus  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
dion  and  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassander.  On  his  arrival  in  Laconia, 
he  obtained  permisuon  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
gage mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
m  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der was  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
goremor  of  the  peninsula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
allied  with  Cassander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
general  and  the  allies  of  Antigonus,  and  Cassander 
made  considerable  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ter his  departure,  Aiistodemus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endearoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  independience.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
hunself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
hitherto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
p<mne6ua.  In  b.  c.  314,  Aristodemus  invited  the 
Aetolians  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
having  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attadced  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
Cyllene,  and  compiled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
in  Achaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
called  freedom.  After  this,  b.c  306^  Aristod^ 
mns  occurs  once  more  in  history.  (Diod.  xix. 
57-— 66  ;  Plut  Demetr.  16,  17.) 

6.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
galea  and  a  son  of  Artyla.  He  viras  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
He  was  honoured  by  tne  surname  X^ot^j.  In 
his  reign,  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
Acretatus  invaded  the  territory  of  M^^opolis. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  Acretatus  was  slain.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
wards by  the  eminaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  two  patriotic  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
friends  of  young  Philopoemen.    (Plut.  PhUop,  1.) 
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His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  {^hpurrihrtpoi),  Uterary. 
1.  Of  Nyia  in  Caria,  was  a  son  of  Menecrates, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Arutar* 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd,  Nem,  viL  I ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  granmiarian, 
and  Strabo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodemus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (I^k.  i.  U)  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  ^exandria. 

2.  Of  Nyia,  a  rektion  (otfr^iis)  of  the  former. 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructon  of  Pompey  the 
Great  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  ktei 
yean  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(loTo^lof),  the  fint  book  of  which  is  quoted  bj 
Parthenius  {EroL  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  ling,  Lai,  x.  75,  ed.  Muller ;  SchoL  ad 
Horn,  JL  ix.  354,  xiii  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  (s.  v,  'EAAoyoStKw)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  {de  An,  46)  and  Eusebius.  (Ckron.  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p^  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  pu 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (SchoL  ad  TheocriL  vii  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (Bi^^oIinC),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appean  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  (s.  v,  dfioXdSos  Zct^s,  where 
the  name  *Apurro^Ainns  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  *ApurrSBiifju>s)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Pkoen,  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod.  ii. 
906 ;  Valckenaer,  od  Schol,  ad  Eur^.  Pkoen.  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occun  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distbct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (Parallel,  Min,  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  7cAo7a  ds-o/u^fuwcvftoro,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viiL  pp.  338, 345,  xiil  p. 
585).  A  third  occun  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  L  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  Ttg) 
•lifniftdrtn^j  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mizer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  one  Danaus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  *Apurrihifios.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutareh  {adv,  Colot,  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS    {*Apiar6^iifws)^    artists. 
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1.  A  painter,  the  &ther  and  instnictor  of  Nico- 
machus  [NicoMACHUs],  flourished  probably  in  the 
earlj  part  of  the  fonrth  century  b.  c  (Plin.  xxxt. 
10.  s.  36.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xzxir.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  punter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  tiie  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art 
( Philostr.  Prooem.  Jam,  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARIST0'DICUSCAp«rr«J8iK0j).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  ^e  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fiibrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant.  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  (^  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.    (Herod,  i  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epifframs  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  Analect,  p^  260,  comp.  p.  191 ;  AnthoL 
Qt,  vii.  189,  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON.     [Harmodius.] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('A/>t<rT07«fT«y),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
(Hermog.  de  Form.  OraL  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot  Cod,  p.  496 ;  Plut  Phoo.  10 ; 
QuintiL  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  ^  the  dog.'*  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.     Suidas  and  Eudoda 

!p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
comp. Phot  Cod,  pp.491, 495  ;  Tzetz.  CkU.yi.Bi^ 
&C.,  105,  &C. ;  Harpocrat.  «.  tw,  AihoKXeiSris  and 
94pffaif9pos)f  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  Apophih,  Reg,  p^  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Frcwf,  ad  Demosih,  Orai,  c 
Ankog,  in  Schaefer*s  ApparaL  CriL  iv.  p.  297, 
&C. ;  and  Aeschin.  &  Timarc^  p.  22 ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Opmcul,  il  pp.  201— ■240.][  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('Ap«rro7f  frw),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Aigives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Oenoe  in  Aiigolis,  and  dedicated  in 
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the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  10.  §  3.) 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occur  together  like~ 
wise  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  dtizoi  ot 
Orchomenns,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  the 
Pythian  games.  (Bockh,  Corp,  Jnaar.  25.)  We 
leam  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thebans.  Pliny  says  (xxziv.  8.  s.  19),  that  Hy- 
patodorus  lived  about  OL  102.  The  above-men- 
tioned inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  01. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  b.  c  420.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodorus  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  eariy  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  b.  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'GENES  (^fipurrcyivni),  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c.  407.  (Xen. 
HeU,  L  5.  §  16;  Diod.  xiii  74;  Plut  Ak,  c  36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicratidas 
at  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406;  and  Protamachus  and 
himseU^  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle, escaped  the  &te  of  their  six  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  HdL  L  7.  §§  1»  34 ;  Diod. 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'GENES  f  A/»urroy<w|j),  the  name  of 
two  Grreek  physicians  mentioned  by  Suidas,  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philosopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  says  (de 
Vetu  Sect  adv.  Erasittr,  Rom,  Beg,  c  2,  de  Cur, 
RaL  per  Ven,  Sed,  c.  2,  vol  xL  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  a^ 
terwards  became  physician  to  Antigonns  Ghinatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  283 — ^239.  A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  &ct  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  was  called  **  Cnidius**  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  **  Thasius**  from  his  residence  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric.  BUd.  Gr» 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  KUhn,  Addiiam.  ad  Efett- 
dium  Medioor,  Veter.  a  Jo,  A,  Fabridoy  ^c  ftRfti&cf  am. 
Lips.  1826,  4to.,  fascic  iii.  p.  10.)     [W.A.G.] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  scholar 
of  Pausias.  [Pausias.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  01.  1 18,  b.  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  style  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [CP.M.] 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  ('AptirrrfXoxoj),  a  tragic 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris  (Epiat  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  the 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  But  with  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  (Phalaris^  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  personage, 
this  tragic  writer  muat  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [L.  S.] 
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ARISTO'MACHE  {'Kpwrot»jixn\  1.  The 
daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracaae,  and  the  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  the  elder  Dionysias  on 
the  same  day  that  he  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  she  afterwards 
perished.  (Pint  Dum,  3,  6 ;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvi. 
6 ;  Aelian,  V,  H.  xiiL  10,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaenete  ;  Cic.  Tuac  t.  20 ;  Yal.  Max.  ix. 
13,  ext.  4.)    Respecting  her  death,  see  Arbts. 

2.  Of  Erythxae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Sieyon  a  goldei)  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.     (Pint  Symp,  r,  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTCXMACHUS  {'ApurrSftaxos).  1.  A 
son  of  Talans  and  Lysimache,  aikl  brother  of 
AdzBstus.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
fiither  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
againat  Thebes.  (Apodlod.  iii  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
(Fab.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sbter  of 
Adiasttts.     (Comp.  Pans.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodemus  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Heracles,  was  the  &ther  o^  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  at  the  time  when  Tisamenns,  the 
son  of  Orestes,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula;  but  his 
expedition  baled,  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
oracle,  and  he  fell  in  battle.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  §  2 ; 
Paus.  iL  7.  §  6;  Herod,  vi  52.)  Another  Aris- 
tomachus  occurs  in  Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.       [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACHUS('Apt<rrrf/«axof).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Arg^  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Antigonus  Oonatas.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
Ai^gos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  anna  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Aratns,  who  wished  to  gain  Aigos  for  die  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight  But  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Aristippus  II.    (Plut  AraL  25.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Argoa,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  tiie  reign 
cf  Donetrius.  (b.  c.  240 — 230.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  rekted  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Axgoe.  (Polyb.  ii.  59.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  b.  c.  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristomachus 
had  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
gave  him  6fty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
off  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.  Aigos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
■trategus  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  b.  c.  227. 
(Pint  Arat.  35 ;  Polyb.  a  44 ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5 ; 
Plut  Cleom,  4.)  In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  conmand  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
j^oQsy  of  Antus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
went  over  to  Cleomenes,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  poosession  of  Aigos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assnmfd  the  tyranny  at  AigoSb  Aratus  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
ordezed  80  distinguished  Argives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
wards the  Achaeans.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
CTer,  Aigos  waa  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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assistance  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  iL  59,  60;  Plut  AraL  44 ;  Schom,  Ge- 
tehiMe  OriedienL  p.  118,  note  1.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  about  b.  c.  215.  At  that 
time  neariy  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  m  favour 
of  tile  (Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
fovour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bmttians,  who  were 
in  aUianoe  witii  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistanoe. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
firom  Ooton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachw  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Bmttiana 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  w«re  inhabited  by  the  people^ 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  thev  soon  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
he  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bruttians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  noblea 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impresHon,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Carthih 
ginian  for  assistanoe.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonisto  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub* 
mit  to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny. 
{H.  N.  xiiL  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)       [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACHUSfA/)i<rT<J^X»»)»a  statuary, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Palat  vL  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  (*Apurro/ui(9i}s),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  wiUi  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.    (Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [C.P.M.] 

ARISTO'MEDON  ('A^iotom^Jw),  an  Argive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  The»- 
salians.   (Paus.  x.  1.  §§  3— 10.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MENES  (*Af*urroM^KT)r),  the  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writen  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  ap.  Pam.  iv.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Fragnu 
X.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt  <y.  Paus.  L  e. ;  Muller,  Dor,  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  evento  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
nias,  and  he  appean  to  have  principally  followed 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  auth<v  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomenes  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  ita 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  33.) 
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Thirtj-nine*  yean  had  elapied  rince  the  capture 
of  Ithome  and  the  end  of  the  first  Mesaenian  war, 
when  the  ipirit  of  Meaaenia,  chafing  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyh.  ir.  32 ;  Jnatin.  iiL  6 ;  Tyrt. 
aqt.  Pout.  !▼.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Ariatomenea  of  ^dania,  ipmng  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytna,  and  even  re&ned  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miracoloaa  and  aaperhnman 
origin.  (Paul,  ir,  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assiatanoe  from  Argot,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paua.  iv.  15 ;  Stiab.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  b.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Draae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
aide,  was  indedsive;  but  Ariatomenes  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  renuurkable  exploit.  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Bfaaen  House  (XoAicIoikos),  with  the  in- 
scription, **  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils.**  The  next  year,  he 
utteriy  defeated  the  enemv-  at  the  battle  of  the 
BoarSI  Pillar  (icdatpov  aiifia),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclems,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respeo* 
tively  by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Mesaenian  Hierophanta.  (Paus.  iv.  16  ;  MUller, 
Dor.  I  5.%  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  aole,  il  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attauck  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharis,  JL  iL  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
Toice  of  Helen  aM  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  toat  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caiyae 
with  danoea  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  earned 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  lanscnn,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianns  b^gan,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  {firydKii 
rdippos)^  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  snfifered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
Athered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  op.  Pau$,  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untilled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  caat  them  into  the 
pit  (icfciSaf)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  fiivourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans*  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
ofibred  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  skughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(jicaro/i^ria,  comp.  Plut  Rom.  c  25).  The 
Hyacinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 

*  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  15 ;  but  see  Jna- 
tin. iiu  5 ;  MttlL  Dor.  L  7»  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist. 
rfOr.  LA.  c  10.  §  5 ;  Clint  Ftui.  i  p.  256. 
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was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
feith  of  it  too  &r  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  some 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  phued 
in  bonda,  but  again  bunt  them,  and  dew  his  foea 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  he 
vras  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thiriwall,  Gr.  Hid.  vol  i.  p.  364;  Polyaen.  xL 
31.)  So  the  fiivour  of  heaven  was  turned  frtmi  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fell  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  that  alio  means  a  goat  {rf^s\  which 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  iu  leaves,  and  Theodus  the  seer  privately 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  onde  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
had  thus  declared  (Pans.  iv.  20) : 

l(rrc  rpAyos  ntlv^t  fiHip  l>Mcif^ooif  t^Sa^ 
odK  Irt  Mto'orijnp'  ^/lai,  9xM9w  ydp  8\9$pos. 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Pans.  iv.  20, 
26,  X.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa* 
creid  tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caacon 
from  Eleusis  to  Messenia.  (Pbxm.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomenes  secretly  buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worst  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eire 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  fell  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  wiU  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fidnting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hoUow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  paa- 
sage  from  the  enemy.  (Pans.  iv.  20, 21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  pum  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aristocrates : 
hun  his  countr3rmen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor^ 
fete.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  see  MttlL 
Dor.  L  7.  §  1 1.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
frued  therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  onde, 
Damagetus,  king  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  **to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.** 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodians 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  femily  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Pans.  iv.  24 ; 
Pind.O{.vii.;  MUlL/>or.L7.§ll.)  His  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  brouf^t  back  to  Messenia 
(Pans.  iv.  32) ;  his  name  stHl  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  legenda 
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told,  when  MeMenia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nation*  (b.  c.  370),  how  at  Leno* 
tra  the  apparition  of  Aristomenefl  had  been  seen, 
aiding  the  Theban  host  and  scattering  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Pans.  iy.  32.;  [E.  £.] 

ARISTO'MENES  (^ApurrotUvfis),  1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  or  more  oonectly  to  the  second  class 
of  the  poets  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  ancients  seem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  flourished  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  from 
those  who  lired  during  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  «.  o.  *Apurro- 
pUmis ;  Eudocia,  p.  65 ;  Aignm.  ad  Aristoph. 
EqmiL)  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur- 
name 6  ^vpovoior,  which  may  haTO  been  derired  from 
the  dicumstanoe  that  either  he  himself  or  his  £sther, 
at  one  time,  wss  an  artinn,  perhiqfw  a  carpenter. 
As  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  425,  he  brought  out  a 
piece  aUled  dAo^pot,  on  the  iame  occasion  that 
the  Equites  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Ciatinus  were  performed;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
another  piece  entitled  Admetos  was  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
B.  c.  389,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
yery  long.  (Aigum.  ad  Ariaiopk,  PluL)  But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes; 
Meineke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brought 
out  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes* 
Phitus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
grounds.  Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag^ 
ments  are  extant;  besides  these  we  know  the 
titles  and  possess  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
yiz.  1.  Boifioi,  which  is  sometime  attributed  to 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
phanes being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
r^irrf  5,  and  3.  AUiyvffos  dffKnn^s.  There  are  also 
three  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
or  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  11 ;  Pollux,  yiu  167 ;  Harpocrat.  s. 
v.  /leroiKiov,  Comp.  Meineke,  QuaegL  Soen,  Spec 
n.  pu  48,  &c,  HisL  Crit,  C6m.  Or.  p.  210,  &c) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  liyed 
In  the  reign  and  was  a  fieed-man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him ' ArTuroir^^f(.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  vp6s  rdf  UpovpyUu^  the 
third  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  (iiL 
p.  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  meur 
tioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 
(i.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Varro  {de  Re  RutL  i.  1 ;  Columella,  i. 
1)  among  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

4.  An  Acamanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathocles,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.  (Euergetes.)  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Agathocles  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
erfiil,  and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocles 
broke  out  in  b.  &  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
one  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  thu 
attempt  was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathocles  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
who  had  headed  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
regent  But  about  b.  &  202,  Aristomenes 
contrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  now  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
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his  administration  no  less  than  previously  by  his 
fiiithfulneas  to  AgathodesL  Scopas  and  I>i<aear> 
chua,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  firank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor ;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  B.  a  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Died.  Excerpt 
lib,  xxix.,  de  Virt  etVU,^,  573;  Pint ds DuMfa. 
AduUA  82.)  [L.  &] 

ARISTCXMENES,  a  painter,  bom  at  Thasos, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitnivius  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.        fC  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  C^phrwX  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Asesic^,  contemporary  of 
Anaiandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  berors 
B.C.  560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (Pans,  iii  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  praver  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  df  Prodes  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratns,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetus.  (Herod,  i.65,  vi.  61 — 
66;  Pau8.iii7.§7;  Flut,  Apopkih. Lac)  [A.H.C.] 

ARISTON  ('Aplorm¥\  son  of  Pyrrfaichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  b.  c,  is  named  once  by  Thn- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  b.  a),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  eariy,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naTU 
victory,  (vii.39;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.)  Plu- 
tarch (JVtcMM,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiiL  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys*  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(viL  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erineus. 
Plutaidi  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  (^Aplarmy),  historical  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Esypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poseideion  from  an  altar  which  Aristom 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (Died.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopas  and  Dorimachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  dedarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Messenia  or  Achaia,  the  Aeto&an 
oonunanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  fisce  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
B.  c  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
however  alt^wards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  partiea.  (Diod.  xir. 
34 ;  comp.  Paun  iv.  26.  §  2,) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolifi,  who,  at  the  oatbreak  of  the 
w  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  b.  c.  170, 
advised  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. In  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptdiemj 
Philopator.    (Polyb.  zxviiL  6,  xzix.  10.) 

6.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  a  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippua,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  chaiges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polylk  xxviiL  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  hare  been  a  friend 
of  HannibaL  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  desfiatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston^s  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  d[  Hannibal  soon  conjec> 
tuied  the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton waa  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tis&ctory,  and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Liv.xxxiv. 
61,  62*  Compare  Appian,  Syr,  8 ;  Justin,  xxxi. 
4.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  {*Apl(Trw\  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
fiophocles  by  Theoris.  (Snidas,  «.  v,  *lo^>£y.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  ont,  in  b.  c.  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  gnmd&ther  Sophocles.  (Aigum.  ad 
Soph.  Oed,  CS^/L  p.  12,  ed,  Waider.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  lAert.  vii.  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthenus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabii- 
cius  {B&l,  Gr.  iL  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julis,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Kcibs  and 
sometimes  *Ioi;Xiifn);.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
B.  c.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  b.  c. 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  schooL  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(de  FuL  V.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panaetius  and 
Soucrates  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 
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letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceos).  How 
fax  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works, 
*£perriical  Siarpt^of,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  tho 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiiL  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  caUs  it  *Epo»T(Kcl  J/mmo.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled Adironr  (Plut.(20  AtuLpoeL  1^  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vi.  303,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  AritUM  von  Keo$,  der  PeripateHktr^ 
in  Jahn^s  Jakrh.fiir  PkiloL  3d  supplementary  voL 
Leipz.  1835 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  (rr.  iii.  p.  467,  &e. ; 
Jacobs,  ad  AntioL  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert.  viL  164 ;  Stiab. 
xvii.  p.  790.^  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  diaigod 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 
/Lap.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em-> 
peror.  (Euseb.  H.  £L  iv.  6 ;  Nioeph.  CallisL  IIi$L 
EccL  iiL  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  eatitled 
8((iAc{ts  TlaariiTKOv  ical  'loirovos',  that  is,  a  dialc^e 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origen.  e. 
Cd»,  iv.  p.  199 ;  Hieronym.  JSfiat,  ad  Ga^  iii. 
13.)  It  was  transited  at  an  early  time  into  Latin 
by  one  Celsas,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  **  OpuscuU** 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 
L  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  (^AAoiciJs),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viL  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric.  Another  rhetorician 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Gerasa,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Byxantium.  (i.  v,  T4paaa.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceos. 
(Sintenis,  ad  PluL  TbemisU  3^  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)      [L.  S.] 

ARIS'TON  CApioTw),  son  of  Miltiades,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  about  b.  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aiatus,  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  dififered  from  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii. 
160,&c.)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Pktonist  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — a  quality 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Siren,  &s  a  master  of  persiuisive  elo- 
quence.   He  waa  also  called  Phalantus,  from  his 
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baldness.  He  rejected  all  bianchea  of  philoiophy 
but  ethics,  considering  physiology  as  beyond  nuin^s 
powers,  and  logic  as  unsoited  to  them.  Even  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  {Ep.  89)  complains^  that 
he  deprired  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
ject which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  objei^ 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su- 
preme good  consists,  and  this  he  made  to  be 
^ta^^MOf  i,  e.  entire  indifference  to  everything 
except  virtue  and  vice.  (Cic  Acad.  iL  42.)  All 
external  things  therefore  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
indifferent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  2^no*s  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  ynfetakU  (rd 
irp<niyft4ya)j  t.  e.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  being 
M  Utelf  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  account  to  be  taken 
in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic.  Fm.  iv.  25.) 
But  this  notion  of  vporiyimiya  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Ariston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
different whether  we  are  in  perfect  h^th,  or 
afflicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  Fin,  ii.  13); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  dedared  hu  wish  that  even 
beasts  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.  (Plut  Maxime  e,  Prindp.  Philosopho 
ease  dus.  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  fiut  take 
away  all  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fine it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.  This  part  of 
Aiiston^s  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  shew  his  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynoeaiges, 
where  Antisthenes  had  taught.  [Antisthsnbs.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
virtues,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  {dytlw  Mfuif^  Plut.  Virt,  Mor, 
2).  This  appears  to  follow  from  the  cynical  parts 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  virtue,  he  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety ;  and 
so  he  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  his  paradox.  Sapiens  turn 
opmaiur — ^the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(since  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
latent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyirho.  In  confonnity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pised Zeno*s  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  Ood  is  or  is  not  a  living  Being.  (Cic.^a<. 
Dear.  L  14.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  d<^;ma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
God,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zxno.]  He 
may  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  prni- 
tion,  that  physiology  is  above  the  human  inteUect, 
by  diewing  ^e  impossibility  of  certainly  attributr 
ing  to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
(Brucker,  HuL  CHL  P&U,  il  2, 9  ;  Ritter,  QeackidUe 
der  PhiL  xi.  5,  1.) 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  thatof  Hmllus,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Latins 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiades  as  members.  We 
learn  from  Athenaeus  (vii  p.  281 ),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apolldphanes,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  eomp  de 
mdeiL  Diogenes  {L  c.)  gives  a  list  of  his  works, 
but  savs,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
Cleanwes,  were  attributed  by  Panaetius  (b.c.143) 
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and  Sosicrates  (a  c,  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (Serm, 
iv.  110,  &c.)  fragments  of  a  work  of  his  called 
6fiou&iAara,  [O.  £.  L.  C] 

ARISTON  (^ApUrrw),  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  partionlars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  &  c,  as  Galen  mentions 
him  (CSommenL  m  Hippoer,  *^De  Rai,  VicL  m  Morb. 
AcuL"  L  17y  voL  XV.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  IIcpl  ^taJmtis 
*Tyua^tyde&UiiMVidtuIiatione.(l,e,;i)eAlimenL 
FaeuU.  i.  1,  vol  vi  p.  473 ;  Comment,  m  Hippoer, 
**Apihor,^  VL 1,  vol  xviii.  ptL  p.  9.)  A  medical  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  {De  Medic,  v.  1 8.  p.  88)  and  Galen.  (De  Com- 
/Mf.Jf<M/icam.«0c.£ooo«,ix.4.voLxiii.p.281,)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  [De  Hippoer, 
ei  PtaL  Deeret,  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2,  vol  v.  pp.  468,  589, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver^haaer  and 
sculptor  in  bronze,  bom  at  My  tilene.  His  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiii  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupU  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristxioss],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  36.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  (AplffTw)  and  TELESTAS  (Ts^ 
Aeords),  brothers,  were  the  sculpton  of  a  oolosial 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  dties. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription^  which  is 
given  by  Pausanias,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 
(Pans.  V.  23.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTONI'CUS  QApunSjfiKos),  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  «.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarehs  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Methymnaeans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  ( Airian,  Anab, 
iii.  2 ;  Curtins,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attains  III.  When  the 
hitter  died  in  b,c.  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Ronums,  Aristonicus  claimed  his  &ther*s 
kingdom  as  his  kwfiil  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  reoc^se  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
last  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  B.  c  131,  the  consul  P.  Lidnius  Crassus,  who 
received  Ada  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-oigan- 
ised  battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  made 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  In  the  year  following^ 
B.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Perpema,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perpema,  M.* 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peigamu%  b.  a  129.    Arutonicos  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  AqnilHua,  and 
was  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4 ;  Liv.  £^. 
59;  VelL  PaL  iL  4;  Flor.  ii.  20;  Oros.  t.  10; 
SalL  Hiti.  4  ;  Appian,  MitkritL  12, ^%deBdL  Cm, 
L  17;  Val.  Max.  iil  4.  §  6 ;  Diod.  Fra^  lib.  34, 
p.  598 ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  PMiq),  zL  8 ; 
Aicon.  ad  CSc  pro  Seaur.  p.  24,  ed.  OtelU.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  hia  eariy 
youth.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  in  tenns  of  high 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Eg3rptian8,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  gramnaiian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  seveial  works, 
roost  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems.— 
1.  On  the  wanderings  ef  Menelaus  firep^  r^s 
M^y^Xdov  vXdyris ;  Stnb.  L  c).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  Terses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod^s  Theogony.  (tl*pl 
rii¥  arifjuUty  t<»v  t^y  *IAm(8os  koi  *08iMro'cta9, 
EtyuL  M.  «.  w.  \6xyos^  tpaai  and  Mi ;  Suidaa, 
s.  o.  *ApurroViiros;  Eudoc.  p.  64 ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn,  II.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irr^gfular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(dtrwrdtcTcnf  dyofidrmv  fii€?Ja ;  Suidas,  Z.  c). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserred  in  the 
passages  abore  referred  to.  (Villoison,  Prcleg.  ad 
H<mi.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentnm,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot  Cod,  190 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  iii.  335 ;  Caes.  Germ.  inAraL  Phaen. 
327 ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Attr,  iL  34.)  He  is  peihaM 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athmaeus  (L 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  PtoUm,  Hephaegi.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  zxxir. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamaa,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronse, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  disUnction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxr.  11.  a.  40),  was  the 
fiither  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimos.      [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  (*AfMr6yoos).  1.  Of  Gek  in 
Sjrracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  c.  582.    (Thuc.  yL  4.) 

2.  Of  PeUa,  son  of  Peisaeos,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympias  in  the  war  with  Caasander;  and  when 
•he  was  taken  prisoner  in  b.  a  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Caasander.  (Arrian,  A  nab, 
-ri.  28,  <^  PhoL  Cod.  92,  p.  69^  a.  14.  ed.  Bekker ; 
Curt  ix.  5,  X.  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  (*Apurr6¥oos%  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  Metapontines  at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
▼.  22.  8  5 ;  MuUer,  Aegin.  p.  107.)    [C.  P.  M.] 
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ARTSTO^NYMUS  CApiortinfios\  a  comic 
poet  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amei- 
psias.  (Anonym.M  Fit,AridopL;  SfiiohadPlaton. 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  tul  Theseus  (Athen.  iiL  p.  87)* 
and  ''H?aos  ^rywr  (Athen.  Til  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  firagments  are  extant  Schweig- 
hauser  and  Fabridus  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  an  error  into  which  both 
were  led  by  Suidas  (9.  «i  'Apundnfftos),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  eyidently  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  he  wouhl 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  successor  of 
Apollonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (whicb 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meineke  conjecture! 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Suidaa. 
(Meineke,  HisL  OriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  196,  &c) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymna,  who 
waa  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
not  a  grammarian,  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaena. 
(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Pint  de  FUm.  p. 
1165;  Stobaeua,paMtm.)  [L.  Sw] 

ARISTO'PHILUS  ('A^<rr^^MAof ),  a  druggist, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (HisL  Plant  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodiuac  medicines, 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTO'PHANES  {*Apiaroipd»fvs)y  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  approximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocalus, 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  tune 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippus,  as  is 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fiurt  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  *ApiaTo^tdiniis 
^cXnnrfSov,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious.  He  was  an  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenaean  Demus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicus, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him 
rather  with  contempt  (Nub.  360,  A  v.  692,  Tage- 
mtt.  Fragm.  xviiL  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (Schol  ad 
JRoH,  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  comic  con- 
tests when  he  was  ax^^"  utipiKuritos,  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  b.  c. 
427  :  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  assigning 
about  &  c.  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  b.  c  3B0.  His 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostntus, 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleasure  (Plat  Sjytnp,  particulariy  p.  223), 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking  and 
witty  conversation.  Accusations  (his  anonymous 
biographer  says,  more  than  one)  were  brought 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him 
of  his  civic  rights  (^wioi  ypa^)^  but  without 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  fruit  of 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.    They 
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lutve,  bowerer,  giTm  rite  to  a  nnmher  of  traditioDi 
of  his  beinff  a  Rhodian,  an  Eg^Cian,  an  A^- 
netan,  a  natire  of  Camirui  or  of  Naucntis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanee  are  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admir- 
able series  of  caricatures  on  the  leadling  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporazy  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
only  feature  in  modem  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
sembles them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Perides  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides  had  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Perides, 
and  even  attributes  it  (Pasr,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
punishment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Aipasia.  (AdL  500.)  To  this  fetal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evOs,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
denuigoguet  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  idso 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
ifln  of  Perides.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educar 
tion  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extiaordinanr  intellectual  de- 
velopment oif  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora- 
lity, by  making  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
substitute  a  universal  sceptidsm  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Aldbiades,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utteriy  misapplied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristophanec  most 
disliked,  headiog  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  Ihenture.  Of  this  latter  school — ^the  lite- 
Esry  and  poetical  Sophists — Euripides  was  the 
ehiei^  whose  woriss  are  full  of  that  furtttpoawf^a 
which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to  write  his  tragedies  (AcH  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  acconnt  of  himself.  {Aic  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicasts,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power ;  all  of  which  enormities  are  made  by  Aris- 
tophanes objects  of  continual  attack.  But  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopeless  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wards; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.  We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
fennadon,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.   Those  marked  f  are  extant 

B.  c.  427.  AoiraXffis,  Banquettert,  Second  prize. 
The  play  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
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nides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.    Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylonians  {ip  dtrrn). 

425.  t  Achamians.  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistntus.     First  prize. 

424.  t  *Itnrcis,  Knigkii  or  Hormmtn,  (Lenaea.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himsell     First  prise ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  t  Clouds  {Jiv  darti).  First  prise,  Cratinus ; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  t  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)    Second  price. 

Tjipas  (?)  (cv  dEtrrei),  according  to  the  probable 
conjecture  of  SUvem.  (Essay  on  the  Tuipas,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  fiuled  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  But  Ranke  phices  this  B.  c.  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  t  Peace  (iv  dtrru).  Second  prize  ;  Eu- 
polis  fint 

414.  Amphianus.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

+  Birds  {ip  iffr€i)^  second  prize ;  Ameipsias 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.   Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

rHfpyol  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nidas. 
(Plut  Afc.  c.  8.) 

41 1.  t  Lysistrata. 

t  Thesmophoriazusae.    During  the  Oligarchy. 

408.  t  First  Plutus. 

405.  t  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize ;  Phry- 
nicus  second ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophodes. 

892.  t  Ecclesiaznsae.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  b.  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalddas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  The  fint  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  femous  cook.  (BhemwAei 
AfuteuTHt  1 828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  tiie  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  AoiraAcis  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modem 
schemes  of  education  by  introdudne  a  fether  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  Bp.  Thiriwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  phigue  was  at  its  height  (Schol. 
ad  Ban.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exerctses  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Babylomafu  we  are  told,  that  he  **  at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  ofiices  by  lot.** 
(  Fii.  Aristoph,  Bekk,  p.  xiii.)  Tne  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (Eq.  129,  &&), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
voider  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet*8  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callistratus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  Bat 
the  attack  af^iean  to  have  foiled. 
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In  the  AtAarmaiu,  Aiistophaoef  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  fiunily,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  foil 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  conmion  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Knig^ 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himself  with 
his  face  smearod  with  wine-lees.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungovemable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  lid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  wluch 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiades.  (Eq, 
1322.) 

In  the  Cloucb,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  Hght.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates^  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  mondity ;  and  by  the  tact,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pnpQ  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (Bockh,  Economy  of  Athens,  i  p.  150),  who 
nsed  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — ^to  lay  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  £eu»  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  torn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Phtt. 
Phaedrus,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
&vonrable  opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt^ 
ing  a  young  man  named  Pheidippides,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  fiither^s  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (ippoprte- 
n^pioi')  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needfrd  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
only  from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  frx>m  more  particular 
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traits,  as  allusions  to  his  rpavKurfiSs,  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (Nub,  1381 ;  FiuLAUm 
p.  192),  and  to  his  fimcyfor  horse-breeding  and  drir- 
ing.  (Satyrus,  a/>.  ^^Aes.  xii.  p.  534.)  Anstophaues 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  name 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds,  from  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socmtes  teach  Pheidip- 
pides not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  to 
beat  his  fiither,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  father^  preparar 
tions  to  bum  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  esta- 
blishment. The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat  ApoL  Soc  p.  18» 
&C.)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author^a 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  fiulure  in  the 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivem 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
parabasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Wttqn  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  Ab 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Le$  Plmdeurt.  The  Peace 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Achamians,  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  the  Peloponnmian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,  the  hero  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetled  back« 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  poundii\g  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  large 
party  of  fiiends  equally  desirous  to  check  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  play 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet^s  greater  works. 

Six  years  now  ehtpse  during  which  no  plays  are 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  the  Amp/aaraui  and 
the  Birds,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition* 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-luck 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  to 
Nidas.  The  object  of  the  Birds  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute;  many  persons,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fisnciful  piece  of 
buffoonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  S'uvem,  whose  theory,  to  say 
the  least,  i»  supported  'by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Birds— the  Athenian 
people — ara  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  clouds  by 
Peisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Alci- 
biades and  Gorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  firom 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Pansa,  one  Euelpides,  designed  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (cOcAvlSes,  Thuc 
vi.  24).  The  city,  to  be  callod  Nc^Xoncoicicvyia 
(Clowicuohootown),  is  to  occupy  the  whole  horinm, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  from  all  connexion  with 
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uakind,  and  eren  from  the  power  of  neeiving 
■crificea,  to  a*  to  force  them  nltimatelj  to  snneii- 
der  at  discretion  to  the  birda.  All  this  acheme, 
and  the  details  which  fill  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  posaestion  of  Sicily,  but  afterwards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
of  the  Pdoponnesus,  and  reduce  the  Spartans,  the 
gods  of  the  play.  (Thnc  yi.  15,  &c;  Pint  Nie.  12, 
Ale.  17.)  The  plan  suooeeds ;  the  gods  send  am- 
bassadors to  demand  terms,  and  &ially  Peisthe- 
taema  espouses  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeua. 
In  no  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
exubennce  of  wit  and  fiincy  than  in  this;  and 
thoqgh  we  beliere  Suvem^s  account  to  be  in  the 
main  comet,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
generally  to  hia  allegoiy,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  pure  humour ; 
so  that  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Qulli- 
Ter*s  Travels. 

The  Ljftidrata  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  here  we  find  miseries  de- 
scribed as  existing  which  in  the  Achamians  and 
Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brouffht  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.  The  Thamophorior 
xmae  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
plays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
appesured.  It  is  ahnost  wholly  finee  from  political 
aiiusions ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
oiigaiichist.  Both  the  Plmtua  and  the  Ecdmaxume 
are  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
rian manners,  the  hitter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
stitutions. Between  these  two  pkys  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
seareh  of  a  tragic  poet, — those  then  alive  being 
worthless, — and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
for  the  prize  of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last 
dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own  fiuoons  line 
4  y\mm/  6fttifiox\  4  94  ^r  diftifuros  (Hipp, 
608),  and  Aeschylua  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
during  his  absence.  Among  the  lost  plays,  tiie 
N^<roi  and  TutfTfoi  wen  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  modi  desired  Peace,  the  fbnner  aetting  forth 
the  evils  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
latter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  TriphalM  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alcibiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
his  mutilation  of  the  Heimes  Busts(Suvem,  On  the 
CUmdtf  p.  85.  transL) ;  and  in  the  ri}pvrd8i|f  cer- 
tain poets,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
Sannyiion  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  Me- 
litDs  of  tragedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cydic  writers, 
visit  their  brethren  in  Hades.  The  Tiipas  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  SUvem,  to 
have  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  oflf  their  old  age  as  ser- 
pents do  their  skin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vidoos  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Kn%hts.  From  a  fragment  in  Bekker*s 
Aneedoia  (p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  9th 
of  the  Aiistophanic  comedies. 

Snidas  tdls  us,  that  Aristophanes  was  the 
ffUhoiv  in  all,  of  64  pkiys.     We  have  hitherto 
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considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  worics.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  (Hor. 
Sal.  I  4.  1),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  beien  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (Platonius,  wept  8ia^.x«^. 
dtediuBekker^s^rutcpA.)  Plato  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Sympodum.  His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  an  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particulariy  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  an  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
an  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  an  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 
baUads.  He  was  a  complete  maater  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instmment  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.  No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  oif 
his  frmcy :  *"»™^»  of  every  kind  an  pressed  into 
his  service ;  fivgs  channt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
posed of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  Words  an  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  nave  made  the  speaker 
breathless, — the  Bodeskuauae  doses  with  one  of 
170  letters.  The  gods  an  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
a  light,  could  fieel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar fiuth  in  them.  To  say  that  his  phiys  are  de- 
filed by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  bv  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superiw  to  tlie  universal  fading  of  hit.  j 

age.     if,, ,    '.  .     M  .'  '•  *       '..'.''      *      '    ' « ^    '  •  ' 

The  first  edition  6f  Aristophanes  was  that  o^  /j  <  ^  '    y 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without  ,  ^    '  / 
the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriaauaae.    That  of/M/' '  ^'' 
Bekker,  5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1829,  contains  a/^  /^^     it\\ 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from  /.  ^  ^  ,, 
Bavenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors.  '        ''    f] 
It  also  has  the  valuable  SchoUa,  a  Latin  version,    ^M  •    *  ' 
and  a  large  wUection  of  notea.    There  are  editions  **,  * 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Achamiansf 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookesley,  also  with  English  note& 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  pkvs  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Brune- 
wick,  1821),  and  Droysen  (fieriin,  1835—1838). 
Wiehmd  also  transhtted  the  Achamians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTCyPHANES  CAp«rro^N<i^O-  1-  Of  By- 
santinm,  a  son  of  ApeUes,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  b.  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III., 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  andents  agree  in  phicing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  fior  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and 
Aristarchus  were  the  prindpal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  dasdcal  writen  of  Greece,  in  tha 
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selection  of  whom  thej  shewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  HitL  Grit.  OraL  Or, 
p.  xcT.,  A:c)  Aristophanes  was  tiie  first  who  in- 
troduced the  nse  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kreoser,  Cfrieek,  AooenUehre,  p.  167,  &c.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  {ZiAfSt^ 
aii).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hesiod,  Theog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Laert  iiL  61;  Thom.  Mag.  VUa  Pindaru)  AU 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  aigumenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  pUys  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  Ai^€is,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade^s  edition  of  Herodian^s  ^  Partitiones.** 
(  London,  1819,  pp.  28^—289.)  His  VKSttoi  and 
*Tiro/a^/iara,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention :  1.  Notes 
upon  the  nivoicct  of  Callimachns  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
JI.  A,  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle^s  work  Ilcpl  ^6fftws  Za^y,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  odled  *XirofIv^fwra 
c2s  *A(UffroT4KiiK  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
zans, consisting  of  several  books.  (Athen.  xiil.  pp. 
567i  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  ^Arrurai  A^^cis,  AaxttviKcd  TKwr<reu  and  a 
work  Ilcpl  *A»aKoylas^  which  was  much  need  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  6.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  ^0cuKd  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  S^ifiaUw  ipoi)^  and  Bounucd,  which  an  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  «.  «. 
*Ofio\t!Sos  Ztds  ;  Apostol  Prowrb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut 
de  MaL  Herod.  31,  33;  SchoL  ad  TkeocrU.  vii. 
103 ;  StepL  Byx.  «.  «.  *Ayriicov8vActf,  &c.)  Some 
modem  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  ProUg, 
ad  Horn.  IL  pp.  xxiii.  and  xxix.';  F.  A.  Wolf^ 
Prolegom,  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvi^  &c;  Wellauer,  m 
Erseh.  und  Gruber^t  Encydop,  t.  p.  271)  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  CHicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.    (Varro,  de  Re  Rust  i  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (Pint,  de  MaHgn.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  («.  vt,  '0/AoA»iof,  Bij^olovf  t^vs ; 
comp.  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v,  *Ayrucov9v\€is)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (BtfiaiKd). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Bouorucdy  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  (s.  o.  Xa«- 
fH^yeia.) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
othen.  (Ldban.  Epist  76, 1186, 1228.)    There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praase  of  Aristo- 
phanes. {Opera,  voL  ii.  p.  210 ;  comp,  Wol^  ad 
Liban.  Epia.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  (*Ap»otA^).  Then  an 
three  Athenians  who  an  called  orators,  and  have 
frequendy  been  confounded  with  one  another  (as 
by  Casaubon,  ad  Tkeopkrad.  CharacL  8,  and  Bur- 
mann,  ad  QitiiUiL  v.  12.  p.  452).  Rnhnken  (Hiei, 
Ont  Oral,  Or.  p.  xlv.,  &c)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Azenta  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  c  Tim.  p.  159,  c  Ctes.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Reiske.)  He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  412,  Aristophon, 
Laespodius  and  Melesias  wen  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc.  viiL  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Eudeides,  b.  c.  404,  after  Athois 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristopb<m 
proposed  a  Uw  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
npublic,  yet  caused  gnat  uneasiness  and  troubles 
in  many  &milies  at  Athens ;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athena 
whose  mother  was  not  a  freebom  woman.  (Caryst. 
ap,  Aiken.  xiiL  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  VU,  Lge.  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  pnposed  various  other  Uws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  fuU 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dem.  c  EML  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  infemd  fixun  his 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  e.  Ctee.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  so 
much  indebted,  (b.  c.  354.)  He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheus  on 
the  men  assertion  of  Aiistophon.  (C.  Nepos, 
TinuAh.  3;  Aristot  RkO,  11,  23;  Deinanh.  e,  D^ 
ino9<A.p.ll,e.i'At2oo{.p.  100.)  After  this  event,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  fi>rward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  tnats  the 
aged  Aristophon  vrith  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  doquent  orators,  (c  LipL  p. 
501,  &c)  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  un  (Comp^ 
Clinton,  Fa;A.  HtXL  ad  Arm,  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  caner  is  ror  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  jmblic  career.  [Axschinb&]  Clinton  (F. /T. 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  Vii,  X.  Orat,  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  then  the  Azenian  must  be 
understood.  Ulpian  (ad  Demoeth,  De  Coron,  pu 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Azenian, 
as  is  dear  from  Aeschines  (0.  Cknpk.  p.  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  6  Ko- 
AvTTct^r  only  onoe  {De  Corom.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  e.  Mid.  p.  584 ;  SdioL  ad  Demoeth. 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares,  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.  Then  an 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  e,  Timoer,  ^ 
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703,  Ds  Cbnm.  THsr.  p.  1230)  when  it  is  nn- 
eertain  whether  he  ia  ipeaking  of  Aiiitophon  the 
Axeniaa  or  the  Colyttian. 

3.  Arehon  Eponymnfl  of  the  year  b.  g.  330. 
(Diodor.  xvii.  62 ;  Plot.  DemottJL  24.)  Theo- 
phrastos  (CharaeL  8)  calk  this  Aristophon  an 
orator.  That  this  man,  who  was  arehon  in  the 
tame  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
oration  on  the  crown,  waa  not  the  same  aa  the 
Colyttian,  ia  dear  from  that  oration  itaeli^  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  ^ken  of  aa  deceased. 
Whether  he  was  actually  an  orator,  as  Theophrastus 
states,  is  very  doahtfbl,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Rnhnken^s  that  the  word  H^«p  was  inserted  by 
some  one  who  believed  that  either  the  Azenian  or 
Colyttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
R  ff.  od  ann.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  (*AfM4rro^y),  a  comic  poet 
reqtecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  pUys,  vis.  1.  Ttxi- 
rmf  (Athen.  xlL  p.  652),  2.  ^tXtMitis  (Athen.  xL 
p.  472X  3.  nvaoryopurnjt  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  38  ; 
Athen.  vL  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  663),  4.  Ba- 
€ias  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  6.  AtivfiM  If  Uipau^os 
(Pollaz,  ix.  70),  6.  'Iarp6s  (Athen.  vL  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  Serm.  vi.  27),  7.  HaiKKmitlhis  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  669X  8.  naptutaraBiHiai  (Stob.  Semu  96.  21), 
and  9.  n^ipUhvt.  (Athen.  viL  p.  308.)  We  pos- 
sess only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  three  ethers  of  which  it  is  nncertain  to 
which  plays  they  bdonged.  (Meineke,  HitL  Crit, 
Omu  Cfr.  p.  410,  &c)  [L.  a] 

ARrSTOPHON  CApurroipw),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  ion  and  pnpU  of  Aglaophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotns.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  fether  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
bora  at  Thaaos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  menr 
tioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  and  Plutarch 
{de  amdiauL  PoeL  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
mistake  that  Plutarch  {Aldb,  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  represmting  Alcibiades  in  the 
arms  of  Nemea.   [See  Aglaophon.]     [C  P.  M.] 

ARISTCVTELES  f  Apwror^iit),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  HelL  il  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Theramenes  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  HeO,  il  3.  §  46),  Aiistoteles  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Eetionia  and  a^nittinff  the  Spartans  into  the 
Peiraeeus,  n.  c.  411.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  In  b.  c. 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  as  being  with  Lysander  during  the 
siege  of  Athens.  (HeU.  ii.  2.  §  1&)  Pkto  intro- 
duces  him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  **Panne- 
nides,**  and  as  a  very  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  £.] 

)(  ARIST(yTELES  QApurroriKfis).  I.  Bioora- 
PBY. — ^Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira,  a  searport 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalddioe,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(b.c  384.)  His  fether,  Nicomachus,  an  Asclepiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
«.  o.  'AptaroriKris,)  His  mother,  Phaestis  ^or 
Phaestias),  was  descended  from  a  Chalcidian  femily 
(Dionya.  de  Demodk,  ti  AritU  6)  ;   and  we  find 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arinmestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  15 ;  Suid.  /.  c)  His 
fether,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introdumd  his  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  PeUa,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  yean  younger  than  Aristotle  hiioself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  fether  account  for 
the  eariy  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclinatbn  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life.*  He  lost  his 
fether  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  he 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenns 
of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
fether  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembiance  in  the  heart  of  his  grateful  pupiL 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
mon.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  hia 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (b.  c  367.) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle*s 
youthful  days,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viii.  p.  354 ;  Aelian.  F.  ^.  v.  9  ; 
Ettseb.  Praep,  Evangd.  xv.  2 ;  comp.  Appuleins, 
Apd.  pp.  610,  611,  ed.  Oudendorp)  to  ^e  efiect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(^/iaicoir»\i}$),  have  been  aheady  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristodes,  ap, 
Etueb,  I  c)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
firom  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  oiabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefetisable  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athena,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Heracleides  Ponticus. 

So  arairing  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  lus  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  **  intellect  of  his  schooP  {vovs  r^j 
9iarpii6riSf  Philopon.  de  Aetemii.  Mundi  adv.  Pro- 
eUimj  vL  27,  ed.  Venet.  1636,  fol.) ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  ** reader**  {dyaytwimis^  Ammon.  Lc; 
Caeliua  Rhodigin.  xviL  17),  who  needed  a  curb, 

*  It  ia  intereating  to  obaerve,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  phyaiciana  and  dieir  operationa  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.  (Comp.  e,  g.  Politic 
iiL  6.  §  8,  10.  §  4,  11.  §§  6, 6,  vii.  2.  §  8,  12.  §  1, 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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whereas  Xenocntes  needed  the  ipiir.  (Diog.Loert 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  '^to 
SAcrifioe  to  the  Oraces,**  he  appears  rather  to  have 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  *^too  much.**  Aris- 
totle lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  b.  c. 
347.  (ApolL  ap.  Diog,  LacrL  t.  9.)  Dnring  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  bitter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Themistius  (OraL  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host  (Ad.  F./T.iii.  19, 
iv.  9;  Euseb.  Praep,  Bo.  tw,2',  Diog.  Laert.  ii 
109,  V.  2 ;  Ammon.  ViL  Arist.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Azutotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affisctionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particukur,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (L  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic  Nk.  ix.  7,  Polit.  ii  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  A<xording  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato^s  Gor- 
ffias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  x6yos 
ryic»fucumK6s  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Joum, 
<L  Savons^  Dec.  183*2,  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
•round  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atameus  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  TQuintiL  xL  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinniished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist  RheL  L  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  demised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Angustin  {de  CiviL  Dei, 
viiL  12)  says,  *'  Quum  Aristotelea,  vir  excellentis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripateticam  condidisset,  et  pluri- 
moB  discipulos,  pmeclara  fiuna  excellens,  vivo  adkue 
praeoqaion  in  suam  haeresin  oongregasset^ 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rhehrieal  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c.  356 ;  Gell. 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  Chrysost  OraL  xix.) 

After  the  dealli  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (b.  a 
347),  the  hitter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was 
offended  by  Platens  having  appointed  Spensippus 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Di<^.  Laert. 
V.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philoeophers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.  Besides,  the  political  horizon  there 
had  assumed  a  very  difibrent  aspect  The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidice  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  dty  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  Iste  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  fipom  his  former 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  bebg  the  confidential 
firiend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Eubulus  (comp.  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6 ;  Arist  PoiiL  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  as 
alrrady  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atameus  and  Assos.  On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xen»- 
cntes,  the  disciple  of  Phito.  Hermias,  like  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  five  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  fiuther  his  plans.  A  fsw  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  toe 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  liflR.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  which  is  still  presoved,  testifies  the 
warm  afifection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Delphi  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  her  death 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  his  flight  finm  Atameus  (b.  a 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
Hemdas,  see  Stahr,  ArisMelia,  i,  p.  75,  where  it 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  tne  testimony  of 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Etym.  Magn.  pi  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself  "E^iiSas  and  not 
'Epfif icu  must  be  written. 
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342)  we  find  the  philoBopber  accepting  an  invitar 
lion  from  Philip  ox  Macedonia,  who  sommoned  him 
to  hiB  court  to  undertake  the  instruction  and 
education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age.  (PIttt  Alex.  5;  QuintiL  i  1.)  Here 
Aristotle  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect His  natiTe  city,  Stageiza,  was  rebuilt  at 
lus  request,*  and  Philip  caused  a  gymnasium  (called 
Nymphaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grore 
ezpRMsIy  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  In  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (wtptwarot)  and  stone 
•eats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  tFareiler. 
(Plut.  L  e,  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrigues  of  Uie  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
of  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plutarch  in« 
forms  us  that  seTeral  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  (Apojpkth.  Reg. 
ToL  T.  p.  683,  ed.  Reiske.)  Among  thu  number 
we  may  mention  Casaander,  the  son  of  Antipater 
(Pint.  Akx.  74),  Manyas  of  PeUa  (brother  of 
Antigonus,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander; 
CalUsthenes,  a  reUtion  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
^e  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  (in  Lesbos).  Nearchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Haipalus  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander's  youth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Pint.  Alex.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
with  such  ardent  afiection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
manage,  soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own 
fiither.  Aristotle  spent  seven  years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's 
&culties  in  every  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  incluution  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  thoee 
wnqueroiB  who  have  only  swept  like  a  humcane 
through  the  worid.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
pupiL  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (if  ^k  rw 
vifBTiKos^WoltiProUg.  p.  clxxxi.),that  he  instructed 
him  in  ethics  and  politics  (Plut.  Alex,  7),  and  dis- 
closed to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex* 
ander  a^rwaids  complained.  (GelL  xx.  5.)  Alex- 
ander's love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
branch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
(Plut  Alex.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
instruction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicateid  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  fiuled  to 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
unite  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Plut  de  Viri.  Alex.\.Q^  vol.  ix.  pp. 
38,  42,  ed.  Hutten),  was  not  (as  Job.  v.  Muller 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  dT  the 
philosopher,  as  Plutarch  (^  e:  p.  88)  expressly  re- 

*  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  4),  Aris- 
totle drew  up  a  new  cmle  of  Uws  for  the  city. 
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marks,  and  as  a  closer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufilcient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  PoliL  iii.  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  consequences 
as  regards  Aristotle  himsell  Living  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  &voured  several  studies  and  literary  works^ 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particuhirly  in  his  soological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  19 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  r^nt  by 
his  lather,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium.  From  that  time  Aristotle^s 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  whidi  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  835,  soon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Hen  he  found  his  friend 
Xenocrates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholan 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (wcpdrorot)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri- 

Catetic  is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
is  school  It  appears,  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonsiua,  DiuerL  de  Hitt 
Per^,  L  1,  pp.  419 — 425,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
pkMe  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  was  called  at 
Athens  par  excellence^  6  wepiiroros^  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  Theophnistus  and  Lycon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  GelUus  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (d^ivds  irtphteeros)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  aeroamaiic  or  acrooHcj  embraced 
subjects  coimected  with  the  more  abstruse  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon  (StiAo^r  irtpl- 
irorof^  and  intended  for  a  mora  promiscuous  circle 
(which  aocordinffly  he  called  exoteric\  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearen  and  the  popukr  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat  TheaeL  p.  152,  c,  Phaedon^  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appean 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 

*  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  e.^.  in  David  ad  CkUeg,  i.  p.  24, 
a.,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  is  fobulous. 
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been  preserred  to  us  of  certain  external  zegulations 
of  hu  school,  0.  g^  that,  afler  the  example  of 
Xenociates,  he  created  an  archon  erery  ten  days 
among  his  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  Uws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  {v6iioi 
ervixworucoi^  Diog.  Laert  iL  130 ;  Athen.  y.  p.  186, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso- 
phy which  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  di»- 
tinguished  philosophers,  historians,  statesmm,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Callisthenes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  rpoken  o^  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastns,  and  his  countryman 
Phaniaa,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suo> 
ceeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  pr^ident  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Taientine,  sumamed 
fwwrucis ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus ;  Cleaidius  of  Soli ; 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chus  and  Satyrus ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexancbine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  Ilfpl  r£v  *Apurror«Aovr  fux0rp-mK 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  arde 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  hia  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
attisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talenta,  an  inmiense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
alH»,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, caused  large  cmlections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
"  History  of  Animals."    (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  HerpyUis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachus,  and  of  whose  fidthfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  will  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
1;  V.  13.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Calusthbnks.] 
Still  Alexander  reframed  from  any  e^qnression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  Ariaiotdiay  p.  133) ;  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  (Topuxtr,  iii. 
1,  7,  ed.  Buhle ;  oomp.  Albert  Hey demann's  German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  nn- 
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founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  (H.  N» 
XXX.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  has 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  i  p.  139);  for,  £ur 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says, 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — ^that  the  rumour 
had  been  ^  magna  cum  infemia  Aiistotelis  eaeco- 
gUaiumJ^ 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  b.  c. 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  ot 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  thia 
respect,  that  not  even  his  nmne  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.    He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (Atrt€tlas)  by  the  hierophant 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  D^nophilus.    Such 
accusations,  as  the  rabulist  Euthyphron  in  Plato 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.   (Phito,  Euthyph,  p.  3,  &,  EUtdeohji  rd 
TOMvra  wp6s  rods  iroXKois,)      The  charge  was 
grounded  <mi  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  6 ;    Ilgen,  DigfptisiL  de  SooL  Poesi^    ?•  69  ; 
and  the  *AwoKayia  dcr€€€(as  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain   dogmas   of   the    philosopher  were   also 
used  for  the  same  object.     (Ongen.  &  Cd»,   L 
p.  51,  ed.  HoescheL)    Aristotle,  no wever,  knew 
his    danger    sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trial    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  B.  c.  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  iniluaioe,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.     In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
had  in  Chalcis.    (Diog.  Laert.  v.  14.)    Certain  ac- 
counts (Stnibo,  X.  p.  448 ;  Diog.  La3rt  x.  11  even 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and   removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.      A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  fnend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi> 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.    (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od,  viL  120.  p.  1573,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Baa.;   Aelian,    V,  H.   iii.   36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athenaens.    (Comp.  Phavorin. 
ap.  Dtog,  LatrL  L  &,  who  calls  it  a  X&yos  SuconR 
k6s.)     However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Areiopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  aU 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,    V.  H,  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.     Meantime 
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tlie  philotophcr  condnued  his  studies  and  lectures 
in  Chalcis  for  some  time  longer  without  molesta- 
tion. He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  322,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  effects,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Censorin.  de 
Die  Nat.  14,  eztr.;  Apollod.  op.  Dioff,  Lottrt.  t. 
10 ;  Dionys.  L  e.  5.)  The  acooonts  of  his  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  iables 
and  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  iathers)  waa,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Eoripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remains  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivab  of  remembrance. 
(Vet  Intp.  sp.  Buhle,  vol.  L  p.  56 ;  Amm<nL  p. 
47.)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  hia  sdbool,  he  had  intimat^  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Menedemus  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Eresus 
(in  Lesboa),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Lyceum.  '(Qellius,  xiii  5.)*  He  also 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  From  his 
will  (in  Diog.  Laert  v.  21;  Hermipp.  ap.  Aihetu 
xiiL  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  worldly  drcumstancea  not  less  than  his 
judicious  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  £eunily  and 
servants,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
his  daughter  Pythias,  the  oflspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  the  executor  of  bis  will. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
his  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  inrith  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggentions  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  suflicient  reason 
for  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
moaatical  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phodon. 
A  declared  opponent  of  absoUUism  (PoliU  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  **  the  only  safe^  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on.**  He  wished  to  form  the 
bean  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  {Polii,  iii.  8^ 
extr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-&raj,  some- 
times call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.  (Comp. 
Schmoelder*s  Documenta  FhiloKph.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 
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*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  ishindB,  but 
said  he  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 


adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plut  Cat  MaJ,  p.  354, 
CorioL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timotheus,  ap. 
Diog.  L.y,\\  Aelian,  V,  II.  vL  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  Die  not  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  B  (rpavKis^  I^og*  L.  v.  1), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (/^ic^o,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Anth.  552,  vol  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Visconti. 
{Ieom^ffnq>hie  Cfreoquei  L  p.  230.) 

II.  ArISTOTLB'S  WIUTING8. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Anstotelian  philosophy  itselfl 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  Dand\ad  Caieg.  Prooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicns  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  avrfypdinMra.  The 
Anonvm.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  ArisL  0pp. 
vol  1}  sets  down  their  number  at  400  fii€\ia.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorleattagen  vber  die  GeacL  der 
Philom^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  StiU  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  arc  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  {BiU.  Arab.  Hisp.  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks^ 
Th^  difler  not  only  from  each  other,  but  fiY)m 
the  quotations  of  oUier  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  foct,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perdiiit.  Arid.  Ubr  de 
Idek  et  de  Bono,  p.  7 ;  Ravaisson,  Miiapkysique  d^ 
Arisiole,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writuigs  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Ritter,  Gexh.  derPhiL  voL  iii.  p. 
21,  not  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  as  well 
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of  the  .extant  as  of  the  lost  works,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fabricios.  (BiU,  Or.  iiL  pp.  207 — ^284,  and  pp. 
388 — 407.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumezated  by  Bvik\e(OommenUUio  de  deperd.Arut 
libr.  in  Comment,  SodeL  Cfotting,  vol.  xt.  p.  57,  &e.) 
Bat  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  critical  science.  To 
make  use  of,  and  form  a  judgmentupon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Ari»> 
totle  at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Aipmoniuk  {Ad 
ArisL  Categ»  foL  8,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  seyeial 
of  the  writangs  of  ^e  immediate  djsdples  of  Ari»- 
totle,  which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemua  Rho- 
dius,  Phanias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  8ui  Ti)y  6fA»vvfdw,  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  histerico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  AttaJi  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  love  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest  (Comp.  David, 
ad  CkUeg.  p.  28,  a^  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  fidsification ;  Ammon.  L  e.  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4, 6  ;  Oalen,  Comment,  2  in  Ubr,  de  NaL  hum, 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandis,  Rkein,  Mtu.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  IXogepes  Jjaertius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  tthese  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  Ariit,  de  Jm'n^  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  rdivision  of  Aristotle^s  writings, 
the  ancient  Oreedc  commentators,  as  Ammonias 
(ad  Categ,  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplidus  {ad  Cat 
pp.  1,  6,  ei  Bas.)  distinguish — 1.  TKofAyyifutTucdy 
i,  e,  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  2.  'Zmnarfiiarucdy  elabwate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  {iKpf>' 
dff§is)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dKftoafiariKd 
(Gell.  XX.  5,  has  dxpoariKd,  which  fonn,  however, 
Schaefer,  ad  PbtL  vol.  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
itruTfptxd^  hrom-ucd.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  il^wTtptlcd,  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particuhirly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero^s 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609  ;Cic  deFm.  v.  5, 
ad  AtLiv.  16;  GelL  /.  c. ;  PluL  Alex.  5,  Adven, Co- 
Zo/.  p.  1115,  bb  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr^s  Aristotelian  vol.  iL  p.  244, 
&c. ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  Syrian. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  120,  in  Leonhard  Spengel,  iMvarptr^ 
r^-^yw^  8.  de  Artium  ScrqM.  &c  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotie  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  understand' 
ing  with  the  public.  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Pkto.    Aristotle  therefore  was 
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obliged  to  break  ground  for  his  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
like  the  **Eudemus,**  a  refutation,  as  it  appears,  of 
Plato*B  Phaedon ;  his  book  vcpl  196fMP^  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato*s  **Laws;**  &rther,  writings 
sQch  as  that  ircpt  SimuootJin}},  &c.  Theae  were  the 
A^yoi  hf  Koty^  iicSt^fuvotf  and  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  oonectiy  in  his  Florilegium^  4k 
ruv  *ApurTOT4\ovs  KOINA^N  ZtarptStip,  (Comp. 
Philop.  ad  Arid,  de  Ammo,  i.  138,  c.  2.)  In  Ari»- 
totie  himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occuxb  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  eeotericj  acroamatie^ 
or  epoptic  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  oompbunt  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  made 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  '^the  acraatic  (acroamatic,  or 
eeoterie)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy.*'  The  ex- 
presuon  exoteric^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotie  himsd^  and  that  in  nine  passages.  {Eik. 
A^  L  1 3,  vi  4,  JE^M.  Eudem,  iL  1 ,  iL  8,  v.  4^  PolU, 
iii.  4,  vii.  1,  Phfs,  iv.  14,  M^pL  xiiL  1.)  These 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotie 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  dimaion  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  eaoterie  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as 
esoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  passages 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest  ''One  sees  at  once  for 
one*s  sel^'*  says  Hegel  {Gesch,  der  Philoa,  iL  p.  310, 
comp.  220,  23)3),  ^what  works  are  philosopluc  and 
speculative,  and  what  are  more  of  a  mere  emjurical 
nature.  The  esoterie  is  the  specuktive,  which, 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remains 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  ttJce  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously. It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden.*'  But 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  which 
they  published,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contraxy  is 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotie 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  {dypa/^  liiyftara,  Bran- 
dis, de  perd.  Ar,  Ubr,  de  IdeU,  p.  25 ;  Trendelenb. 
Plaiotm  de  Jdeis  dodrina  ex  Platone  illnstrakt,  p.  2, 
&c.,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  tiie  conclusions  to  which  his  system 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  unadvijBable  for  a  philosopher  ''to  give 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  be  did 
iw^Aink." 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acroamatic  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  to 
the  class  designated  by  the  ancients  hj/ponmematio 
writings.  Of  the  dialogues  only  small  fragmento 
are  extant    All  that  we  know  of  them  plaoe» 
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them,  as  well  as  those  of  Theophiastns,  fi»  below 
the  dramatic  as  well  as  lively  and  characteristic 
dialogues  of  Plato.  The  introductions,  according 
to  a  notice  in  Cicero  {odAtL  iv.  16),  had  no  intei^ 
nal  connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Fate  ofArisMW*  writings.  1.  In  antiquttif. — If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  kgpomnematic  writings  were  not  pubfished 
by  Aristotle  himself  but  made  their  appearance 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
literary  remams.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particahrly 
the  dialogues,  wero  published  by  ti^e  philoBopha 
himsel£  But  respecting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
that  is,  reelecting  the  principal  works  of  AristoUe, 
an  opinion  becuoe  prevalent,  through  misunder- 
standing an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
ground  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
history,  has  been  lefuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
scholars. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strabo 
(xiiL  p.  608) — ^thfr  main  authority  in  this  matter — 
(for  Uie  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
scripts to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Theophrastus*  own  library  came  into  the 
hands  rf  his  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Scep- 
sis. This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
andrine library ;  but  he  retained  for  himseli^  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso" 
phers*  works.  The  descendants  oS.  Neleus,  who 
wero  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ing a  large  libraiy,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
{Kara  y$f  ^v  Zuipvyi  T<yi),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellioon  of 
Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  th^m  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle*s  woi^  causing  the  mar 
nnicripts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendations,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  about.  After  the  capture 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  b.  c.  84  confiscated  Apellioon^s 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.   [Apsllic»n.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,%m  erMr  haa'anMn,  WhlCh'lias  beeii  handed 
^own  from  the  time  of  Steabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
must  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published 
their  ynitings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
system ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  yean  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indasd  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
some  of  them,  revise  others,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  severaL    Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himBelC,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particularly  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.    This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
inn.    Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself^  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
fi>rm ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writings.    Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
Eudemus,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  wad  others,  illu»- 
trated  and  completed  in  works  of  thor  own,  which 
firequently  bore  the  same  title^  certain  works  of 
their  teadier  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing; while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.    The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  ^e  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Perqiatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.      But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self.   The  first  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible^.     For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purohased ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (Ammon.adC%U.foL3,a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutenear  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alttxandriue  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequMitly  discovered  and  sepamted.    It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  fof  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  firagments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.    Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
jhmous  ''Canon,*'  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Phtto,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
fidse  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cdlar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  late :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (GeL  xx.  5 ;  Pint  Alex,  7 ; 
Simplicius,  Prooem,  ad  Ar,Phy»,  extr.,  Ar.  i*ocY.5, 
extr. ;  Brandia,  AbiandL  der  Berlin,  Akad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)    And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fiite  and  long  concealment 
of  all  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.    In 
saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  others 
drew  frt>m  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous :  or 
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2.  That  the  fiite  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastiu  was  prejudicial  to 
individnal  writings,  e.  g,  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
GUser,  die  Arid,  Metaph,  p.  8,  &c.) :  or  3.  That 
throi^h  the  discovery  of  ApeUicon  several  writings, 
as  e,g.  the  Prohlems,  and  other  hypomnematic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  liffht  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  alter  tiie  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastns 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ceos,  Critolaus, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  separ 
rate  dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  ''that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published.**  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose^  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotie  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Oicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  me  library  of  Apellioon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freedman,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  ktbours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  |he  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
[Andronicus,  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripsr 
tetics,  treated  of  separate  branches  of  philoeo]Aiy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  conmientaries 
probably  arises  from  tiieir  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Bokthus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  NicoLAUS  Damascknus  ;  Alkxandbr 
Akoabus,  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
AspASins  (EHk,  Nic  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adrastus,  the 
author  of  a  work  ircpl  riis  rii^cws  r&v  *Apf oror^Aovs 
/3t/3Aiwy ;  Galsnus  ;  Alkxandkr  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  xeaiously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotie  :  among  these  we 
must  mention  Porphyriua,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
BLICMU8;  Dbxippus;  and  Thbmistiur.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus  ;  Ammonius  ;  Damascius  ; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  century,  Amclb- 
Pius,  bishop  of  Tralles ;  Olympiodorus,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  ( Jourdain, 
JReeherchet  eritiqttes  ntr  Vage  et  Porigine<ie9  Tradve- 
tions  latines  d*Arist^  Paris,  1819.)  His  comment- 
aries are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pjthagoremi,  and  Eleatic  philosophy.    In- 
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deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  together 
with  those  of  Johannbs  Philoponus,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
BoBTHios,  the  hkst  support  of  philosophical  litenir 
ture  in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotie. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  smd  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotie  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  JoH.  Damascbnus 
and  Photius  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
MiCHABL  PfiBLLUS,  MicHAXL  Ephbsius  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  Gbo.  Pachtmbrxs  and  £u- 
8TRATIUK  in  the  twelfth ;  Lbo  Magbntbnus  in 
the  fourteenth ;  and  Gboroius  Gbmistus  Plbtho 
and  Gborgius  of  Trapezus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbeus,  Graecor, 
AristoUlis  Commentator.  CorupectuSf  Par.  1758.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gottingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aug. 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  ArisL  coUegii,  &c,  BerL  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first 
has  i^peared. 

2.  Hidory  cfike  writingt  qfAriatoUe  m  Ike  Ead 
and  among  ike  aekoolmen  of  ike  West  m  ike  middle 
c^et, — ^While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
wphj  of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  tiie  West  by 
BoeUiius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damascius  and  Simpli- 
cius, left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  where 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  court  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translations 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  the  Ommaiades ;  and  though  at  first 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbessides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifr  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansur, 
Hanin-al-Raschid,  Mamnn,  Motasem  (753 — 842), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the- 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  invited  Greek  scholars  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophical 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  raidered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals,  by  tianshitors  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  Ommaiades,  Abd-alnh- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfidl  of  his 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  litentoTB 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academies,  (ike  those  at  Bagdiui,  arose 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  East. 
Abd-alrahman  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hakem 
established  and  supported  schools  and  founded 
libraries;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 

*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  St. 
AugUBtin. 
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Bagdad  waa  for  Ask.  In  Bagdad  the  celebrated 
physician  and  philosopher,  Avicenna  (1036),  and 
in  the  West  Averrhoes  (1198),  and  his  duciple, 
Moses  Mumonides,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
lations, or  rather  fi«e  paraphrases,  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings.  Throngh  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  a»  the  representatiTe  of  Aristoteliam, 
spread  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  logkal  writings  ef  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
thins ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  crusades  (about 
1270),  that  they  possessed  transktions  of  ail  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  firom 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tino^ and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hermannns  Alemannns,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  transkted  the  Ethics.  Other  trans- 
ktors,  whose  works  are  in  part  still  presenred, 
were  Robert,  buhop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
Basingstoke  (1252),  Wilhehnof  Moerbecke(1281), 
Gerald  of  Cremona  (1187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  1260—1270 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentidity  of  the  monk  Wilhdm 
of  Moerbeeke,  a  tiew  Latin  transktion  of  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Aristotk  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher^  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Magnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicenna  and  Averrhoes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
viras  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
kwophy  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
fA  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  oi 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  History  of  the  xoriirngt  if  ArfstoUe  siaee  ike 
revival  of  elasstcal  studies, — After  Thomas  Aquinas> 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it '» true,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  transktion  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  fint  and  most  distinguished  promoten  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
Joh.  Aigyropylns  o(  Byzantium  (a.d.  i486),  from 
whom  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
Francisc  Philelphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
pezus,  Gennadius,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
Arezzo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1447 — 1455),  who  was 

*  This  is  the  transktion  known  to  critics  as  the 
wiua  trandcUio^  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  pkces 
u  on  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 
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himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelas  Politianus,  Hermolaus 
Barbaras,  Donatus  Aockjolus,  Bessarion,  Augus- 
tinuB  Nipbus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Lanrentius 
Valla,  JoL  Reuchlin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  transktions 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle^s  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutiua,  in  Venice,  1495—1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agriook,  as  weU  as  Reuchlin 
and  Meknchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genesius  Sepulveda,  by 
means  of  new  transktions  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  oommentaton  made  immedktely  firom  Greek 
originals,  kboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
teUsm  of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuite  at  Coimbra,.  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherknds,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Koniad  Gesner,  took 
an  actiw  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
e6forts  of  Franciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  personAl  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe- 
tical  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  Natural  his- 
toiy  were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trear 
tises  remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  menticm  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragins  (Cbnti, 
1555),  Franc.  RoborteUi  (1567),  J.  C  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  PaciuB  a  Beriga  (1635),  Baptist. 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madius,  and  BarthoL  Lomberdus, 
Riccoboni,  Accoramboni,  Montecatinus,  &c. :  among 
the  French,  Muretus,  Is.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  Lambinus  (1572):  among  the  Duteh, 
Swies,  and  Germans,  Obert.  Giphanius  (van  GifTen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lambinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Eonrad  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bambei^  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  BerUn  (1587),  Joh.  Sturm  (1589)« 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  &c 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteentb 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Bask  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterd^un 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  phiIos(^her,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  transktions. 
From  fiurto  of  thk  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  pre&ce  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Thor 
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nuiB  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operatton  of 
his  friends  Latomer  and  Grocinius,  a  society  was 
formed  there  '*  ad  illnstrandam  Aristotelis  philoso- 
phiam  et  Tertendos  denuo  ejus  libros.*'  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

With  Casambon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  e,g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  iroXircicu,  see 
Casaub.  ad  Diog.  LdtrU  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
logists ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle;  and  firom  the  beginning  of  the  seren- 
tecnth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  «minent  scholars 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  oi^  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose  desultory  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hudly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  Jie  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labc'is;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valckenaer,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
( Valck.  ad  SchoL  Eurip,  Fhoen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Gonlston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  stiU  delivered  at  the 
universities ;  but  vdth  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1 659)  of  Holstein,  and  Melchior  Zeidler  of  Konigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
•service  to  the  -history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
iHistoria  Peripaieiica,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Launoi^s  wprk  de  varia  ArisMeUs  fortuna^  &C., 
Wittemberg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philo8opher*8  writings. 

In  Germany,  Lessing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgie,  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Reiz,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e,g.  Spalding,  FuUebom,  Delbriick,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  .greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782—1822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals. Several  attempts  at  trandations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791—1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosopliical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classical  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
an  entirely  newxecensionof  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prize  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them. 
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The  works  of  Ravaisson,  Michelet,  and  Barth^l^ 
my-St  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect  Seve- 
ral French  translations  also  made  their  appearance. 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have 
appeared  of  late,  among  whidi  Taylor^s  transla- 
tion may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  works 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1.  Aldina,  editio  princeps^  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutins,  Venice,  1495—98,  5  vols. 
foL  (called  also  Aldina  major).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  BasUeensis  IIL  Basil  1550, 
fol.  2  vols.,  with  several  variations  fi?om,  and  some 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  {irinceps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Politics.  The  Basileenais  L  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.  3.  Catmo- 
tiana,  or  Aldina  minor^  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt.  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  15S1 — 53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  Sglburg- 
ianoy  Francof.  11  vols.  4to.  1584 — 87.  This 
edition  of  Sylburg*s  sarpaaaed  all  the  {Hnevious  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispense 
with  it.  5.  CiiM«5ofiu»ia,  Lugd.  Batav.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  ^e  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.  The  sune  may  be  said 
of  the  6.  Du  Valliana,  Paris,  1619  and  1629, 
2  vols,  fol.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  Guil.  Du  VaL 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  BqwUina  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  Gottl.  Buhle  1791 — 
1 800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  only  the  Oiganon 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagmtion  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  The  first  Tolume,  which  con- 
tains,  amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume- 
ration of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  Kterary  value.  The  cri- 
tical remarics  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older 
editions.  Litde  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itself 
and  exegesis.  8.  Bekkeriana,  Berolini,  1831 — 
1840,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekker,  edid. 
Acad.  Reg.  Boruss.,  2  vols,  text,  1  voL  Latin  trans- 
lations by  rarioos  authors,  which  are  not  always 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Besides  these, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient 
MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  use 
0^  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  Bekker^s  edition 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  8vo., 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylbuig.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnits, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Lips.  1843. 

III.    Enumeration  and  rkvibw  of  thb 

WRITINGS  OP  AriSTOTLX. 

We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronological 
arrangemeat  of  the  several  writings,  such  as  was 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitus.  {MisedL  iv.  9.)  The 
citations  in  the  separate  writings  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  are  often  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  writings 
refer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  (Ritter,  Geack  der 
PkUoaopkie^  iii  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  More- 
over,  such  an  arrangement  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  tgstemoHe  anangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
He  placed  together  in  pragmatics  {jpatypkaruau) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
logical,  physical,  &c.  ,  (Porphyr.  VU,  PloUn,  24  ; 
Cariri,  BUdiotL  Arabko-JEscorialena.  p.  308.)  His 
arrangement,  in  which  the  logical  pragmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  as  it  appears,  in  many  ouer  respects 
'With  the  present  aocangement  in  the  editions. 
(Ravaisson,  Essai  mr  la  MHaphft,  i.  pp.  22 — 27.) 
He  seems  to  hare  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
interpreters.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latins  (fcard  Aariyovs^ue,  to  the  Latin 
translators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
(ArigL  Opp,  ed.  Bekker,  HheL  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
ii.  init.  p.  1377,  b.,  iii.  init.  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
visions of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 
in  Stahr  {AristoL  iL  p.  254),  with  which  David  ad 
Categ,  p.  24 ;  Philop.  ad  Categ.  p.  36,  ed.  Berolin. 
may  be  compared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  L  Theoretie, 
2.  ProdioaL  3.  Logkal  or  wgamoaly  which  again 
have  their  subdivisions.  The  arrangement  in  the 
oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
features  may  reach  back  as  fiir  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  Aldvia  the  Organon  (the  logical  writings)  comes 
first;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
including  the  Problems;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  piacti(»l  philosophy^  to  which  in 
the  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
are  added.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  2^11,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
A.  DoetrinaLf  b.  Historieal,  c.  MiaodUmemu^  d.  Lel- 
ien,  E.  Poenu  and  Speeches,  Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  chise.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
from  what  Aristotle  says  himself.  According  to 
him,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
either,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(voicty),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself  and  its  pro- 
cess (irfK^TTciy).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  (hrurr'fifiii 
votirrun() ;  or  II.  Practical  {iirurnifi'ij  ir/xucrucij) ; 
or  III.  Theoretical  (irtOT^foi  ^wfniTutT^),*  Theo- 
retical knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (^tAo- 
cro^tox,  irpcryftarcMu),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
{hrumjfiil  ^vcrixif) ;  2.  Mathematics  (^ir.  fiaBjifuir 
Tunf ) ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Aristotle  t)  trptirri  ^lAotro^io,  or  hriffrijfai  J^coAo- 

*  Afetaph.  K.  6,  p.  226,  Brandis,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
£ih.  Nk.  vi.  3  and  4. 
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yuc^,  or  simply  aopla).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (i)  ^nKotro^a  vcpl  rd  dyBpti- 
irira,  i)  woKnuefy  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Eih.  Nic.  i.  2,  Magna  Moral,  i.  1,  Rhet,  L  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  mdividual  man,  eikics 
(i}0(inf) ;  2.  With  refeience  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oeconomice  {ohcovofUKi/i) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  PUitics  {woKniiei/^  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  EiJL  Nic  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  fiur  as  sdence  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself^  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  'Evum^fiii  aKtnrovaa  wtpl  dwo^ti^tus 
Kol  hriffn/iti.yis  {MetapL  K.  i,  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  trfnirti  <f>iko<roil>la.  {MeL 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  Thh  it  Dialectics  or  AnalyUce^ 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms.  Logic  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  praduxU  and  iheoreiiixd  philosophy.  {M&- 
taph,  ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works.. 

I.  Dialectics  and  Logic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Orga/ton  (t.  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognosoent  fiunilty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  (Topica  and  Elenck. 
Sophist.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable^  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  £Edse  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Eristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  (analytica)^  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistics)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictics),  tho-  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  kiunoUdgc 

Literature  of  the  Organon*— Organon^  ed.  Pacius 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Franco!  1597,  4to. ; 
Mementa  logioes  AristoL  ed;.  Trendelenburg,  BeroL 
1836,  8vo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholtz,  De 
finibus  et  pretio  logioes  Arist,  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis,  Utber  die  Reihenfolge  der  Bucher  des  Or- 
ganon^ &c.,  in  the  AbhandL  d.  BerL  Akad.^  1835, 
p. 249,  &.C — Biese,  die  Philosophie  des  AristoL  i^  pp. 
45-318.— J.  Barth4Umy  St.  Hilaire,  De  la  Logique 
d^Aritiote^  Memoire  couronn^epar  Tlnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  l<^cal  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows : 

1.  Th»  KariryopUu  {Praedioamenkt)»  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  essence  or  substance  (?}  oiKrla\  quantity 

iir6<roy)f  quaHtg  (toiok),  relation  {wpos  ri),  plaoe 
iroO),  Hme  {w&rsy,  situation  {KtiarBai)^  possession  of 
having  (lx*"')»  ac^tow  (irowo'),  sttfering   wd[<rx«*>'}, 

-— — — — f 

*  Metajthya^  E,  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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The  origin  of  thesa  categories,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg's investigation,  is  of  alingaistio-grammati- 
cal  nature.  (Tr»id.  de  Arid.  CaHeg,  BeroL  1833, 
8vo.) 

2.  nepl  ippoiv^ias  {de  iUoatiione  oratorio),  t.  e, 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  ipfii^vtla  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  all  the  component  parts  of  judgments 
and  condmsions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  raiall  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  de  Grammatioae  Graeoae  Pri- 
mordm,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  £.  Geppert, 
DartteUung  der  Grammatischm  Kategorieni  Beriin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  (tpoi)  and  propositions  {irponrdatai)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  *Ai>aAvrimi 
irp&T€pa  {AtudyHea  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  tide  is  derived  from  the  zesolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (dfoXJciy).  The  word  ir^Ttpa,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
*Aya^vTi«cc^  tartpa  (also  Scvrcpo,  jitfyaXa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  secoad  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proo£ 
5.  The  eight  books  Toiri«ciSy  embrace  Dialectics, 
i.  e.  ^e  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(riJToi,  aedes  ei/onies  arffumeniorttm,  lod,  Cic  Top. 
c.  2,  OnU.  c  14,)  the  woric  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6.  Htfil  vot^urTUtAv  kxiyxfitv,  concerning 
the  fidlacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Letprig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Platens  fivthydemus. 

2.  Theoretical  PMLosophy. 

Its  three  parts  are  Physics,  MathemaiieSf  and 
Metaphysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (rd  Stn-a  f  kivo&- 
/Acva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  {ri  ie6cov  xal  r3 
(rw6X^')t  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  firom  things  (x«^urr<C),  though 
they  are  still  independent,  Koff  aih-d  /livovTa. 
Metaphvsics  (in  Arist  vp^hri  ^(^oo-o^to,  ffo^loj 
^toXoyicu,  ^toKojudl  fn-ionf/ifq,  or  ipiKoffwfda 
simply)  have  to  do  with  eaistenoe  in  itself  and  as 
such  (rd  6y  f  6v,  Met  r.  1,  E.  1),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (t4  x»P*<'^^»'  ^^  *"^  '■^  iadinifrov).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  the  best,  the  first  {r6  Ka06\ov, 
ret  atrfo,  t6  apurroy,  rd  ir/Mrra,  vcpl  dpx^f  f^ta- 
T^HV),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Metaphysics,  in  14  books  (rc^y  fxerA  rd 
^viTucdj  A — ^N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle*s  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  7), 
and  must  probably  be  traced  bock  to  Andronicus 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  pragmaiy  there  have  been 
lost  the  writings  TltpX  ^tXoao^as,  in  three  books, 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
description  of  the  Pvthagorean  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  Xlepi  iSeai,  in  at  least  four  boc^s,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diastribe  de  perd.  Arist, 
tUn-.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  MetapJiyncs.  The  edition  by 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  voL,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  Seko- 
Ua  Orqfioa  m  Arist,  Jfs^.  ed.  Brandis,  Berol.  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  dis  PkHosopUe  dee  Arist.  i.  ppu 
3i0 — 661;  Michelet,  Eacamen  critique  de  la  Mi- 
teg[>h.  d* Arista  Paris,  1836 ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
MitapL  d* Arista  Paris,  1838  ;  Qlaser,  di«  Me/o^ 
des  ArisL  nadk  CompositioH,  InkaU,  wsd  Methode. 
Berlin,  1841;  Vater,  Vtndidae  iheologiae  Ariato- 
tdiSt  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  ZHatribe  de  perd.  ArisL 
libr,  de  Ideis  et  de  Bono,  sive  de  PhUoBopkia,  Bon- 
nae, 1823,  and  Rheinisches  Museum,  il  2,  p.  208, 
&c,  4,  p.  558,  &c;  Trendelenburg,  PUUomsde  Ideis 
et  Nujneria  Dootriua  ex  Aristotde  illuttrata.  Lips. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  IntsU^eutiay  sive  de 
Mente  SenietUia,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4to. ;  Bonitz, 
ObservaOones  critioae  in  Aristotelis  libros  metaphy^ 
sioos,  Beral.  1842. 

MaihenuOics,  the  second  science  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  nepi  dr6fiuy  ypa/ifMy,  i.  e.  concerning  indi- 
visible lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  aodent  critics  to  Theo- 
phrastas.    Ed.  princeps  by  Stophanus,  1 557* 

2.  Mrixoyud  itpo6MifJLara,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitraviua 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatiB& 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Physics  or  Natural 
sdenoe  {xpayfiartia  s.  fUOoiios  <pvatKi^  hrurr^foi 
•wtpi  ^<rc»s,  ioTopla  irtpl  <pv7tws,  Phys.  L  1  ;  c^ 
Caelo,  iii.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  fblbwing 
division  and  arrangement;  The  science  of  Physics 
considers  as  well  Uie  universal  causes  and  relations 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fimdamental  powers  of  the  elements 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  are,  1.  such  «s  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collecUons  of 
homogeneous  matter  (d/uoto/icp$,  similaria),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  e.g.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  flesh ;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts  (<iro- 
fioiofupri,  dissimilaria),  sa  e.  g.  head,  hand,  &c, 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homogeneous 
constituent  fiarts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flesh,  &c.; 
4.  organisEed  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous constituent  parts :  animals,  plants.  *  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particular  and 
individual;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognosoent 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes.  \Phys,  i.  1,  iiL  1;  <fo 
Partib.  Animaly  i.  5 ;  HiAAnim,  i.  6.  |  4^  Schnei- 
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der.)  In  the  Utter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  investigation  of  the  purpote  (ri  o9  Ircica, 
cmaa  Jmalw)j  by  means  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  {Kiyos,  or  r6  rl  ^p  cfycu). 
Aristotle  reproaches  the  older  investigators  with 
having  neglected  to  penetrate  into  the  piupoee  and 
idea  (r4\ot  and  x6yo$)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
parts  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  sought 
merely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
GenemUomy  v.  1,  ii.  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corresponds  m<»t  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realised,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
{De  Partib.  Amm,  I  5 ;  Fh^  i,B;  De  Inoetsu 
Amim,  2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ings of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
fitUowing  manner : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Physics  {^mffucij  AKpSeuris^ 
called  also  by  others  wcpi  dffx^v ;  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  rcpi  mnfo-cwt  by  Sim- 
pHdus,  Prooem.  ad  Phys,  and  aui  vi.  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  BeroL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
general  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
vose  is  natnmlly  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.  There  follows  accord- 
Mgiy, 

2.  The  work  cometmmg  the  Heaven  (srtpi  o^po- 
aw),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  rtfA  idcftov 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  BibL  Gr. 
iii  p.  230,  HarL)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  b.  a  857.  See  Keppler,  Asiron,  opt  p.  SSiT ; 
BaiDy,  Hittoire  de  PAstronomie,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  ProduetUm  and  Dedruetion 
(ircpi  7cW<rcwt  icai  ^t$opds,  de  Generalione  et  Ck»r- 
rupiitme\  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  destruction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
The  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  Meteorology  {fiertvpoKoyiKd^ 
deMeteorie).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
posed after  b.  c.  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  vrith  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Examen  critique 
dee  HiaL  d^Alex,  p.  708  ;  Ideler,  Meteorologia  veL 
Graeoor.  et  Rom^  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groundwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
fuse commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  the  Unhene  (^*pt,  KSoftov^  de  Mundo)^  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
last  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
title  by  Appuleius,  as  Stahr  (Arist,  bei  den  Rotnem^ 
p.  165,  &c.)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
ascribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  {Beitrage  zur 
Grieck,  tu  Rom.  Litt.  Gesck.,  Darmstadt,  1 835,  vol.  i. 
{yp.  141 — 283.)  The  ktest  editor  of  Appuleius 
(Hildebrand,  Prolegg.  ad  AppuL  voL  i.  p.  xlL,  &c.), 
on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
4ianslation. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 
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the  small  fragment  on  tie  local  names  of  eeveral 
wmde  {dyifJLuv  3c<rc<i  koI  irpocjfyoplai^  out  of  the 
larger  work  wept  <r^fultfv  ;i^tifui»vwr,  Diog.  L.  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp.^  ed.  Du  Yal.  vol.  iL  p. 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  IS^Ui  Incremenio, 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (dfioiofupij). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inoiganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  irtpl  uerdX^Mif  (Olympiod.  ad 
Aritt  Meieorol.  i.  5,  voL  L  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
Tcp]  rris  XSBov  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  tlie  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  (Meteor.  LI)  phioes  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  {H.  N. 
viiL  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c.  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenbuig,  ad  ArisL  de  Anima 
Prooem.  p.  114,  &c  The  work  which  we  must 
plaoe  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (rcpl  (timf  loropla^ 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  wept  rd  {VSa  loro- 
plai  and  i'Min)  Urropia^  De  PartibuA,  iii  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  dasses,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  lif^  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  firuit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  o^  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  SuJiger  vrants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  Mp 
Tov  fi-^  ytyyw ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  tA. 
fierolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  o^  the  most  recent  investigar 
tions  (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parte  of  Animals  (ircpl 
fiitotr  /uopiW),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  oi  the  animaL  According  to  Titze  (de 
ArisL  Opp.Serie,  pp.55 — 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  A6yos  ircpl  ^i/trcwt  ndKiora  fifBoBu^s^ 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Oei^ 
man  translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

S.  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (ircpl  j^doff 
y€yi<re«s)f  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  ani- 
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male  and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  book 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  bodj  su^. 

9.  De  Inoessu  AntTnalium  (ir«p2  ftiosv  wopdas)y 
the  close  of  which  (c.  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  oi^^ization  have  been  toeatod  of^ 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  aouL  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

1 0.  Thrts  booh  on  the  Soul  (ircpl  r^vxfis).  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  **the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life^  {whs 
o'tifun'os  fpvffiKw  9wd/Mi  ^uijy  ixoyros).  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  hrrtKix^ta ;  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Biesc,  Phil,  det  Arisl. 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  &c) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized : 
it  is  its  essence  (oMa),  its  KAyos.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833, 8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle^s  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects arc  carried  out : 

11.  On  il^  Motion  ofAnimaU  (vrpl  ftiwf  Kunlj- 
<r«i#r). 

12.  Parva  NicUuraUoy  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  {de 
SeTisu^  c  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  (ircpl  /imlifiTis 
Koi  dyufun^o'tvs). 

{b)  On  Sleep  and  Waldng  (vcpt  Swtrov  /col  iyfnf 
ySpctws). 

(c)  On  Dreams  (irepi  iwmrittr). 

(d)  Utpl  rijs  Koff  Sirvov  iMrrucrjs  {de  Dhinatione 
per  Somnum). 

(e)  U€p\  fiaKpo€i6rriTos  icol  PpaxvSiirrtTos  {de 
Longiiudine  et  BrevUate  VUae\ 

{/)  ricpi  v^rtfTos  koUl  yiipots  {de  JuventtUe  et 
Scnectttie). 

iff)  Tlfpl  dyairvoiis  {de  liespiratione), 
h)  Ufpl  f^wjs  Ka\  ^ay^ov  {de  Vita  et  Morte), 
With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  treatise  de  Sensu^  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  irepl 
dKowrrup*  probably  belongs  to  it.  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

14.  On  Colours  (ir«pl  xp^t^'^^*')^  which,  how- 
ever, Titze  (/.  c.p.67)  regiuds  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  ircpl  irvciJ/uiTOf 
{de  Spiritu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  atid,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  vtpl  ifairyo^s.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomics  (^vtrioTiw/uiKa)  printed  in  Frans,  Scr^tores 
Phpsiognomici  txteres,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 

•  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolemaei  Har- 
monica, printed  in  Patrit.  Discuss,  Perip,  pw  85,  &c. 
and  in  Wallis,  0pp.  Oxon.  1699,  vol.  iiL  p.  246,  &c 

t  See  Arist.  HisL  Anim,  r.l^de  Partib.  Anim. 
ii.  10,  deJmxnL  et  Senect.  vL  1,  <2e  General,  Anim. 
i.  1,  extr.  i.  23,  end  in  other  passages. 
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The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  of 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  (ircpi  ^«i^).t 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  litpi  ipurw  {de  Plantis\  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  in  the  pre&ce,  are  a  translation 
firom  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  originaL  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressions  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  (Compare  Henschel,  de  Arist,  Baton,  Philos, 
Vratislaviae,  1823.) 

Several  analomieal  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
lost  He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subject.  {HisL  Anvn, 
i  17,  extr.,  iiL  2,  vi.  10.)  Biog.  Laert*  (v.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  dyarofuiv,  and  one  book 
ixKoyij  dvarofjuSnf^  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intinutions  {de  Gen.  An,  u.7,  de 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  EtfSijfios  ^  wtpl  ^x^f, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudemos  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragm^it  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  {de  OonsoL  ad  Apollon, 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert,  ^cVcis  irepl  ^vp^s,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  doubtfriL  Respecting  the  lost 
medical  works,  see  Buhle,  /.  a  p.  102. 

3.    Practical  Philosophy^  or  Politics. 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  Oeconomiics.  In 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  sciences  which  have 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fore, is  action,  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  family,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  (iroicu^), 
i.e.  Art 

Ethics. — ^The  principal  work  on  thia  subject  is 
1.  *HdiKd  Hucofidx^uz^  in  10  books.  Anstotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  weU  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness  (fvSot- 
fnovia) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages 
and  favourable  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man 
{6p06s  K&Y^s).  The  nature  of  virtue  shews  itself 
in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes. In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir- 
tues are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  The 
title  fiucofidxtta  fiucpd,  under  which  David  {Pro- 
Ug.  ad  Caltg.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Berolin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The 
best  editions  are  by  ZcU,  Heidelberg,  1820,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;   Coiais,  Paris,  1822,  8vo. ;  Cardwell,  Oxon. 
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1828,  2  toIb.;  Michelet,  Berlin,  1828,  2  vols. 
Beside  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 
the  works  of  Aristotle 

2.  *H9iicd  E^/Acio,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
only  books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  yii.  are  independent,  while 
the  remaining  books  iv.  t.  and  vi.  agree  word  for 
word  with  books  t.  Ti.  and  vii.  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle^s  lectures,  edited  by  Eudemns. 

3.  'HBucd  M^ToAa  (in  David,  L  c.  'H0.  fUy, 
JiiKOfidx^M)  in  two  books,  which  Pansch  {<ieAruL 
me^is  moroL  subditido  libro,  1841),  haa  lately 
endeavoured  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
skilful  hand;  whilat  another  critic,  Glaaer  (die 
MeiapL  det  ArisL  pp.  53, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
aothentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Utfi  dptriiv  Koi  KoxuSr,  a  collec- 
tion of  definitions,  is  of  veiy  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belon^ng  to  the  later  i^e  of  extracts. 

The  JSOacs  conduct  us  to  the  Foliiics,  (See  Eth. 
Nie.  X.  eztr.)  The  connexion  between  the  two 
woika  is  so  dose,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
00Tcpor  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  ix^  the  latter  by  xp6rtpov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  Politics  {voKrrucd;  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v.  24,  iroArrun)  dxpSaais)  in  eight  books, 
have  for  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  /or  the  human  community  tn  ike 
state;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
the  external  preservation  of  life,  but  ''happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue^  (^^^ 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
tion of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  fiwiily,  is  the 
element  of  the  state.  Accordingly  AristoUe  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  description  of  the  difierent  forms  of 
government,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conclusion.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  (p.  Ixxvi.),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books  :  i.  ii. 
iii.  viL  viii.  iv.  vi  v.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
(P!aL  de$  ArisL  ii.  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der, Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vuls.;  Corais,  Paris 
1821 ;  Gottling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation.  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthelemy  St.  Hi- 
laire, with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle^s  name,  the 
Oeconomics  (oiKoyofwcd),  in  two  books,  only  the 
first  book  is  genuine;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schr.  i.  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
ifl  ascribed  to  Theopbrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
demus.  (Herculanens.  vol  iiL  pp.  viL  xxvii.)     The 

*  For  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
by  his  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
which  heieafter. 
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best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815;  and 
Gottling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  npoTf>twTiK6s^  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

2.  ncpl  «v7cvcuif,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut.  Arixtid,  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modem 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  hxaacLectLAtticae^ 
pp.  82— -85 ;  Welcker,  ad  Theogmd,  p.  lix.  &c.) 

B.    Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politica- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fiagments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
Xenophane^  Zenone^  et  Gorgia^  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fii^gment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  histoiy  of  pliilosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  in 
prim,  part.  UbelU  de  Xen.  Zen.  et  Gory,  BeroL  1793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  thu  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  PolUies  (iroAircMu),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  firagments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  H6tufM  fioftiapatd,  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Barbarians. 

3.  KW<r«s,  Legends  tf  ike  foundings  (f  Cities, 

4.  YltpX  cti(»ifidT»v. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  OKvfxirtoviKai.  {TlvBioviKW  dyaypcufn/i,  KIkcu 
Aiorvo-iojco/,  Diog.  I^aert.  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  cff  rw  Tifudov  nal  t«v  *ApxvTfi»y,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timaeus 
Locrus  {de  Anima  Mundi\  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (0.  F.  Gruppe, 
Ueber  die  Fragments  des  Archytas^  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  DidascaUa,  a  critioo-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  26.) 

8.  KinXos  Ii  ictfA  vonrriiv.  (Comp.  Welcker, 
iiber  die  CykHxhen  ZHchier,  p.  48.) 

9.  'Airopi^/urra '0/ii7piKeC  (See  Nitzsch,<20^m<. 
adv.  Wolfumos,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  ncf>t  *AAc((£v8pov,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  iTumlifAti  iroiirrua),  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  fiiculty, 
or  Art.     To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric. 

1.  The  Poetics  (IIcpl  troofruciis),  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself^  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  &ther  of  the 
aesthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Bemhardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  Bnt  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  others, 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  dear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  xfpl  xoitfrwy  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetics.,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polities  do  to  the  Politics.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (/bujui}(ns),  either  of  a  real  object  existr 
ing  in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect: 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  toork,  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 2*2)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Gottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Oriifenhan, 
Lips.  1821,  an  ill-arranged  compilation ;  Bekker, 
BeroL  1832,  8vo.;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Ritter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Lessing's  Ham- 
burgische  DramaturffiCf  we  need  mention  only 
Miillcr,  Gesch,  der  TIteorie  der  Kunst  bei  dm  AUen^ 
pt  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  (Wx»^  hf^opurft\  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  Th^se 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  t^x^^v  o-vMryaryii),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric ; — it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  tempore  quo  ab 
Arist,  lihri  de  Arte  Bhetor,  conscripti  et  editi  sint, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  (di'rt(rr/>o^of/)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  aimimentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (oi  ydp  irurrtts  ivrtx^^  ^^^  fidvov). 
He  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  ai^umentation ;  and  the  more, 
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inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians,  as  he  says,  had 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  of 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said, — one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended efi^t.  Therefore  in  the  third  part  be 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
{yrfTopiKi/i  irpds  'AXe^av^pov);  but  it  is  spurious, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximenes 
of  Lampsacus.  Others  conader  its  author  to  have 
been  Theodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  MlSCRLLANBOUS  WORKS. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  huge  number  of 
Collectaneaj  which  had  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  77m;  Problems  (irpo^Aif/iara),  in  36  sections, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  and 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  &r  from  being 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  TVou  Aiimoires 
sur  les  ProUimes  d*ArisL  in  the  Mim,  de  VAead. 
des  Inscript.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  28.5,  &.&,  p.  326,  &c. 

2.  BciufAdaui  'Aicovor/iara,  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomena,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  lierum 
MiraUL  scr^  Graeciy  Bruns.  1839. 

D.  Lkttxrs. 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious:  the 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle*s  letters, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Pseudo-Demetrius,  de  EUocuL  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Categ,  p.  24,  a.  I  27,  ed.  BeroL)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  simple, 
noble  style  of  Aristotle^s  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  tiie  character  of 
those  that  are  extant.  Respecting  Aristotlc^s  cctfZ, 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  U — 16)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,    [p.  321,  a.] 

£.  P0XM8  AND  Spxxchss. 

There  are  preserved — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  ta  Hermias,  which  wb 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgen,  Sadioy  Jenae, 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Grafenhan,  AristoU  poeta^  Mul- 
husae,  1831,  4to.;  Beigk,  Poctae  LyridGraed.) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hermias^  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  were 
*kKoXoyla  twreS^lca  irp6»  Et)pvfl«9orro^  of  which 
we  have  already  ^ken  ;  an  *Eyitdfuop  irAoi^oii^ 
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and  Ml  *Eyiuituop  Xayov,  Among  the  writings 
which  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
ages,  thexe  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin)  :  1.  My9- 
aeae  AegypHoHsm  fAUonpkiae  libr,  ziy.,  a  compilor 
tion  from  Plotinus.  (Ciattieal  Joumaly  vol  xy.  p. 
279.)  4.  De  Porno  (tnuislated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
treatiae  on  die  immortality  of  the  sonL  3.  Setrtta 
tecntorum  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
government),  and  others. 

IV.    LXADINO   FBATURS8  OF  ArI8TOTLX*8 
PUILOSOPHT. 

All  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  sdence  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
trayersed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  up  to  that  time  struggled  and  liyed  through, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philosophy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.  Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  close  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
reflection  stept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exeidse 
of  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
materials  that  had  been  gained.  And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
moned to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle^  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
still  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
stroment  We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
observations  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  ^*  Quot 
saeculis,**  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  Jntt.  xiL  11. 
§  22)  in  astonishment,  *'  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
solum  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oratores  pertinerent 
scientia  complecteretur,  sed  animalium  satorumque 
naturae  omnes  perquireret.^  **  Aristotle,**  says 
Hegel  iGestA.  der  Philotophie,  ii.  p.  298),  "*  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
him  their  separation  and  commencement.  While 
in  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  any  one  else.  And  although  his  ir^stem  does 
not  appear  developed  in  its  ievnul  ports,  but  the 
parts  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy.** 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  ^sum**  of  Aristotle*s 
philosophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  qut- 
line,  to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle*s 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  undeigone  in  Germany  through 
the  influence  of  HegeL    The  universal  conception 
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which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle*s  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary- 
sense  of  the  word,  was  pboed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Pbtonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed from  various  causes.  Fintly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  yean  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fitred  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
firom  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Othen  confounded  the  so-called  schohistic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appean  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  histly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  ^e  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophised  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itselC  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  fiilse  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  fint  endeavour  to  make  dan  Aristotle's 
method. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  fint  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
that  which  really  exists,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  fint  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renden  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  hist  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  genetUxdly  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
tnuishites  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  fint  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  fint  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti- 

a  HegePs  Vorlesungen  uber  Gesch,  der  PhUoso- 
phie,  ii  pp.  298—422. 

b  Biese,  Die  PhUosophis  des  Aris&i^des  in  ihrem 
Zusammenhange,  mit  besonderer  BerudcakMigung  des 
philosopkischen  SprachgdnxtuchSj  vol*  i.,  Berlin, 
1835,  and  vol.  ii.,  1842. 
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cally ;  he  seizes  upon  the  individiial  steps  of  con- 
Bciottsness,  from  the  iraprcssion  on  the  senses  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  sets  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  world ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ical side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  Investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  it. 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  is  the  exhibition  and  remowd  of  Ike 
d^ffietdtiea  which  corns  in  the  way  in  the  oourae  of  the 
investigation  (dvoploi,  Zvtrxfpeuu.  Comp.  Metaph. 
iii.  1,  p.  40,  20).  "For,"  says  Aristotle,  ''those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  dijfficulties 
are  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  conscioumess  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  con<U- 
tion  for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal.^  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  (Metaph,  1 3, 
Top,  L  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indefiniteness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
but  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Metaph, 
xiL  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Caelo,  iL  1,  de  GeneraL  Anim,  i.  2), 
and  above  all,  language^  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  entele^eia  {ivr^Xix'^ui)y  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable  of  attaining ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  entelecheia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  entelecheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (pvvofus).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  nar 
tural  existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  oi^ganizing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  and  are  not  com- 
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btned  by  the  vigorous  self-development  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependent  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  problem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle^s  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  laid  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  eariier  philo- 
sophers {Phyt,  i  2,  &&,  de  Anima^  L  2,  Metaph, 
i.  Z^StcEULNie,  i. 3,  ATc^n. JIfor. i.  1,  PoliL'vL)\ 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  fiither  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  wi&  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  (diroplaf,  dropif/iaTa). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  on 
all  sides  (Siairopciv),  and  the  solution  and  recon* 
ciliation  of  them  {Kwris^  tihropw^  in  opposition  to 
dropccy)  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
{Melaph,  i.  init  p.  40,  Brandis,  Pl^.  iv.  4,  p.  21 1, 
L  7,  ed.  BeroL)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
views  and  aperies,  Aristotle  is  not  unfreqnently 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  as  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Relation  op  thb  Aristotblian  Philo- 
sophy TO  TUX  Platonic. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.  For  while  the  opposition  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  ideal — ^in  the  worid  of  thought — 
was  conquered  by  Plato*s  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  Uie  visible  worid  of  appear- 
ances, there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  a 
passing  relation  of  participation  (jiiBtiis)  and 
imitation,  in  so  for  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule  the 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  foshion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.  Plato  accordingly  made  the  ex- 
ternal world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  had, 
of  the  contradictory  and  folse,  and  recognized  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutidble  ideas. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  oog^ 
nition,  was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  foshion  itself  into  reality,  is  poweriess,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  creatiee 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (MeiapL 
xil  6,  p.  246.  8.,  Brandis.)  The  transition 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  Aristotle  ex- 
plains by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negation 
{aripiiais).  That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato^s  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  the 
n^fation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  as 
the  ngly  strives  after  the  beautiful  The  giving  it 
a  definite  form  does  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  material  is  foshioncd 
80  as  to  oaaume  a  definite  existence.    Thus  matter 
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is  that  which  is  eternal,  fundamental,  whilst  the 
single  object,  &jshioned  so  as  to  assume  an  indivi- 
dual existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.  The  ma- 
terial in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  (SJyofUf),  out  of  which  the  fonnative 
principle,  as  an  entelecheia,  foshions  itself  into  ex- 
istence. This,  as  the  full  reality  (^Wpycia),  is  the 
higher  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  Uiese  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  hvmfiu  to  the  4rrt\4x*u^  of 
that,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  ito  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable.  Thus  by  means  of  the  ttZri* 
the  uniTerse  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 
tually connected  members,  in  which  these  cf5i) 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inwganic  nature  the 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  oi^ganie  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence as  the  soul  of  the  enliTened  object  (tfwxii). 
The  energy  {iv^pytta)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele- 
cheia, iAoiig]kit  both  vovs  ira$iirtK6Sf  since,  as  the 
temporary  actiTity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
poGs  vonrriir^r,  i.  «.  cognosoent,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 
from  what  is  sensuous,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 
into  oognoscible  truth.  From  this  exalted  point  of 
Tiew  Aristotle  r^aided  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
developed  itself  up  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
politics. 

VI.  Aristotelian  Locia 

Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic. 
The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hegel,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
tions of  abstract  reason,  of  finite  thought^  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  *'  finite 
thought.^ 

AriKtotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
these  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parte  of 
speech.  These  categories  (icemryoptcu,  also  Keenry- 
.  ofT^iwra^  ret  KcenfyopoAiuva)  give  all  the  possible 
definitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thing that  existo  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
most  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  7€V7}. 
Yet  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, ' 
which  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  universal  modes  of  expressing  it  An  inde- 
pendent existence  belongs  to  omtIo,  substance, 
alone  of  all  the  categories ;  the  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent.  The 
categories  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tum, by  means  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
position in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  t  is, 
that  **  the  universal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
individual**  (/u^  o&aHv  oZv  rmv  wpdrttp  odawif 
diivttrov  tUv  HXXmif  ri  cTvai). 

*  tUos  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  f»6p^ 
is  the  external  form  itself 

t  The  frpdrri  o^ia  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
lities only,  the  Sc^cpeu  o^ieu  are  substances,  in- 
cluding both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 
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After  tubdance  (odala)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity,  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
attaches  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitetive,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  categories  are  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  cat^ories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phaenomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Anstotle*B  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  ditier- 
ent  modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  c75or,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  ite  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Hvvofus  and  irrcA^x**'- 
(Arist  de  AnimOf  ii.  c.  1.) 

The  categories  are  mt^le  words  (rd  difw  avftr 
wXotc^s  Xry($/icMx).  As  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  fabe.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  propotilion  (rd  itard  avfirKoiciip 
Keyofiwa).  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
(ip/jalivfM)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  (8ta^<ri;,  ovjuirAoKii).  This  opera- 
tion of  thought  manifesto  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  categories  to  th«  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (^p/iiii'cta).  Here  he  treato 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elemente  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false;  histly,  of  compound  propositions 
{at  evfiirKtKOfispai  diro^>^<rtis),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (a/  dwoipdpafu  /jLtrd  rpcdrov),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  mpi  ipfirivfias 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  judp- 
nunty  which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consiste  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  condusion.  In  judgment.  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(irporcicrcis),  of  which  the  one  asserto  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (AnaL  pr.  i.  25 ;  t3  /acv 
tis  Z\ov,  TO  5c  tis  fUpos.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.    But  the  conclusion  is  still 
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considered  apart  from  its  particular  content! ;  it  is 
troated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
supplies  US  with  no  knowledffe  {hrum/ifiri).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proo/t  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (AnaL  pr.  L  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them,  (oc  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  proposed  (€i)T0f>c7j/), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(Anal.  ii.  1 — 15),  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc  16— 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  t^t  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only,  (cc  22 — ^27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  tliat  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  hiowledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof  tL  e.  a  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (irvXXarYurfJ^s  hriarrifwpucos,  dr6Jitt^is), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof;  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  pri»- 
cipiea.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
serves  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (yoOs)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (y^T^tris),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  (dpx^s)  out  of 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  post.  L  7),  t.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
{y4vu  Tivl)  considered  in  itselE  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
rehition  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  {vporipa  hrri).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
(^ir<(mijui7)  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (8<i(a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  that  something  is,  and 
ichy  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  what  an  object  is.  This  is  effected 
by  definitum  (6pi<rfx6s).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  conclusion,    nor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  (Anal,  pott,  ii  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  its  existence 
itselt  Aristotle  analyses  the  difiieient  kinds  of 
definition  (AnaL  posL  iL  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declares  the 
lehy  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  potL  ii  11,  &c  iL  13!)  The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  nidimkm 
(Jitaipwts\  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. Tais  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  (AnaL  pod,  iL  14.) 

Aristotle,  howevte,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  he 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
(6^uTfws)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (r6  rl 
ijv  cTmu  )  in  the  identity  of  its  exiatenee  and  esssiece, 
and  BO  continually  points  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

YII.  Mbtaphysics. 

The  first  philotop^  (for  such  is  the  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  Uie 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
(MeL  iL  8,  4)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  fiir  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (AfeL  L  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  sdenoe,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things : 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (if  odo-ia  ical  r^  rf 
^v  thai) ;  b.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (i^  9Ai| 
Kol  T^  &woKtlfityov) ;  c  The  principle  of  motion 
(HBfP  ij  dpx^i  T^r  KonJcTfwj) ;  d.  The  purpose  and 
the  good  (t6  o5  tptKa  xol  r6  ityaj66v).  The  earlier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  fimm 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and  ma»> 
terly  outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy  had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  lisping  child 
(if^fXAtfo^Kjj,  MeL  L  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.). 

The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consdousness,  which  has  come  out 
in  all  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  But 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (dwopUu\  which 
riseagainst  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefirom  arrives  at  the  foUowii^ 
result:— 
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1.  There  is  a  science  ivhich  considers  existence 
■s  such,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
sndu  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attribates.  8.  The 
prmdpiei  and  ki^Mi  eau$ei  of  things  nrast  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  thenu 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  Tarious  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, &&,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
ever, the  What,  wMch  denotes  the  snWtanoe,  is 
the  fint  (Met  Tii.  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  AU  other 
definitions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
first  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  firom  the 
substance.  On  the  other  hfuid,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (od(ria)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
everything,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
Ac,  it  is,  but  when  we  know  t^kU  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  What* is  the  substance P 
{rls  if  oi^ia;)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  (Met  viL  1.  p. 
1028.)  Aristotie  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
substances :  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
{MeL  xiL  1,2,  viL  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
rishable, like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo- 
menta of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant;  6. 
particnlBr  things,  the  nq^ative  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  e.  the  motive  principle,  Ihe  pore  form  or 
cdoT.  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  such  as  tiie  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  [Mpytta,  actus)  steps  in, 
which,  in  so  for  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  (rovs).  That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  it^ipy^M,  The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
tentiality and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
passive  onivenal  and  the  active  universaL  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  somethmg  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  fiir  as  it 
is  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  ceuue  {dpx6)f 
out,  in  so  fiur  as  it  is  tiie  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
atria.  (MeL  T.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
mains the  same :  it  is  still,  however,  matter^  which 
is  different  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
yona,  the  union  of  both.  The  rehition  of  the 
newly  coined  idea  of  crrflAix*'S  <>'  ^  purpose 
realized  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
MpjMia^  is  this  :  imtKix*""^  signifies  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  Mpyna  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
conformity  with  this  completion.  (Metaph.  ix.  8, 
p.  179.  8,  Brand.)     Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 
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*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  actuality  is  Mpyta,  aetu$j  and  is  perceptible. 
But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 


8.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
Stfrofur,  Mpyftdf  and  irrtkix*"''  *^  united ;  the 
abmduie  subianee;  tile  eternal,  unmoved ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
purus,  MeL  xii  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himsell 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
Mpy9M)  are  one  and  the  same.  Qod  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thdught  is  operation,  life, 
action, — ^it  is  the  thought  of  thought.*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  In  so  fiir  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (cAeia).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  bat  as  a  body ;  it  has, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotie  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotie,  with 
carefol  ngaid  to,  and  examination  o^  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
Btiactiy  universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — ^the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himseIC  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  tnvs  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  foshion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.    Thb  Particular  Scibncxs. 
Rupecting  ike  Essenoe  of  the  Particular  Seiencet^ 
and  the  division  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  Prao- 
iioal  Scieneee, — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  firom  the  potentud 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entelecheia 
{rb  4rrfKh  fxo^)*  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (if 
roO  Zut'dfjMt  Smrqt  ivrtkix'ta^  f  roimhov,  Klimiffis 
iarl).  The  potentiality  (S^vofUf)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  {hipytta)  without  entelecheia;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  /card  ivyofia^ ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself^  it  becomes  a  thing  nor* 
Mpyttay.  The  same  thii^  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  hitter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  £!nt^/elopiidie.) 

*  MeL  xii.  p.  1074*  Bekk.,  a^rdv  dpa  voc«  cfirtp 
^<rTl  t6  Kpdrunw  nol  (artM  i)  v&i^is,  Mn^o-cwt 
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exist  onlj  when  the  essence  of  the  porticnlar,  the 
¥(nir6v^  u  e,  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  {AfeL  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proof,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  frY>m 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflectr 
ing  understanding  (SuCyoia),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  operar 
tion  of  the  reason.  W  ith  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  fidse- 
hood,  becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (yu^os,  AtuU,  poet.  i.  28,  Met  xL  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduoee  the  proof  oui  of  the  prindplet  peat- 
liar  to  U^ue»  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essentia  definitions  of  that  object  (i  e.  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  etnst,  b.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (cUpl^cia)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it  (MeL  xiiL  3;  Anal.  pod.  L  27; 
MeL  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accumte,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  {dnptStis),  is 
pedantic  (dytXt^dtpoy,  MeL  L  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (if  Tt^9>, 
JStL  Nic.  L  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(ro5c  Tt)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  are  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met.  xiii  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
It  is  only  in  the  individual  thai  the  universal  attains 
to  reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operar 
iion  of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihil  est  in  intel/ectu  quod  nan  fuerU 
M  sciuuy  holds  good.     (De  Anim.  iil  8.)     In  the 
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poOs  imBfiTiK6s  the  sensible,  finite  worid  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  povs  woihtucos  which  attains  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  vioe  versA  the  proposition  holds 
good:  nihil  est  in  jenra,  quod  non  fuerit  m  m- 
teUeetu. 

Reason  is  either  theoretioal  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchange- 
able); the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  {Metaph.  ii.  1.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particukr 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal  {Eth.  Nic.  vl  12.)  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  moral  {ethics  and  polities)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  (oi)  ydp  Tv*  tUi&ti^p  ri  loriv  4  dpen)  aKSwrofuBa^ 
Eth.  Nic  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir- 
tuous (iW*  t^  iya»dl  ytPtifAt^a),  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  he  of  mo  use.  The  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(ir/xirrciy  and  iroiciy)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  arL  What  is  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  {MeL  xi  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  {Eth.  A^ie. 
vl  4.)  The  diflbrence,  thererefore,  between  the 
two  IS  this:  that  in  action  Cwp^tw)  the  pur^ 
pose  lies  in  the  activity  itselt  (in  the  vparror), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself^  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  {iroiftv)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  {Metaph,  vi  1 ; 
Magn.  Mar.  L  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  fitnn  it  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  stiU 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  quan- 
titative {MeL  xiii.  2), — accordingly  rd  dicinrra 
iXiC  od  x^^P'^n-cf ;  or,  b.  the  universal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  things  (rd  dx<»pi<rTa  dW*  odir 
dKlyrrra)  ;  c  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (t^  dtSior 
iced  dKiyffToy  Kcd  x'^P*''^^^)*  ^^^  ^^  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  action, 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (ethics, 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
fiM:ulty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Thb  Tuborktical  Scikncxs. 

1.  Natural  Sciences. 

The  science  of  Physics  {rj  ^v0-iin(,  if  irc^ 
^<rc«r  iwiffrHfiri)  considers  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.  Its  object  is  not  the 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  {ri  rl  ^y  cZkcu), 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material 
(t^  7 1  i&ri).  Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  change  from 
what  exists  to  what  exists.  Nature,  therefore,  is 
no  lifeless  substratmn,  but  an  oi^ganization  po»- 
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MMed  of  fife,  a  prooett  of  becoming  and  being 
prodacedi  in  which  the  moring  power,  contiBting  in 
the  formatire  principle,  is  that  which  nTes  it  its 
shape.  In  natural  existence  maUer  (vAiy),  depri- 
vation {(rripi^a)^  and  the  fonnatiTe  principle,  an 
in  ina^Muable  union.  Matter  is  the  foundation 
of  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
foimative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.  The  internal  formative 
principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
is  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
perishable, and  is  perishable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
engenders  itself  in  the  materiaL  Natural  science 
considen  the  formative  principles  which  in  Motaon 
and  diaoge  continually  reengender  themaehrea.  The 
fennative  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
•nly  eonceived  of  in  a  different  relation: — the 
femative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
tually ezisU  ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  wkjf  t  of 
it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cause. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(/Mtye.  ii.  7 — 9.)  MTherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (vyMErrrroi,  Pky$.  ii  8}  in  relation  to 
this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.  Nature  now 
has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
and  oontidezation.  {Pkyt.  L  e.)  It  creates  accord* 
ing  to  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
daemomoai,  but  not  a  divine  activity  (ii  yap  ^fdvis 
doifimia  dAX*  oA  Bua,  tU  Die.  per  Somtu  c  2). 
Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  fiwmative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  pnrpoee,  abortions  are  produced.  {Piv8»  L  c, 
de  Gemr.  Anxm*  iv.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itself — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  oiganic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
feshioning  active  principle  is  the  cwos ,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  hn^Xkxe^  and  MpytiOy  in  con- 
trast with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, is  the  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
coming ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
nature,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
ticm  of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  (/'Ays. 
iiL  1.)  Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
strives  to  advance  from  potentiality  (nmtter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capabfe,  ^  e.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
its  purpose.  The  tVios  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
visible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
coming; but  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
ing itself^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
principle.  The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actnaUty.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
dnoed ;  it  ia  the  life  (oTor  (wif  ris  oSo-a)  in  all 
natural  things.  (PJ^  viii  1.)  Through  this 
striving  of  all  natoial  existences  after  the  imper- 
ishable, everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  souL 
{De  Gener,  Anitn,  iii.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  them- 
■alves,  leciprocaUy  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e,g.  earth  and  fire, 
MeL  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  ffenemtion  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  {de  Amm.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  fiir  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  aciiDcding  to  numbw 
(Iv  iptBfi^),  they  are  not  etemd.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  develojmient  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lovrer  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  hi^er  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (De  Cado^  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  gnda- 
tions  of  die  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  firom  one  to  the  other 
{Pk^e.  iv.  5  ;  De  Qtela,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
oiganisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  mote  perfect  forms, 
shews  itselE  {De  Amma^  iL  2,  3.)  Natural  edeuce 
then  must  foUow  tkie  proeese  ^  deoelapmeuti  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motbn  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
oiganic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  mauj  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  {Polit,  i.  8 ;  Hist, 
Amm,  ix.  ] ;  Z>e  Parlib.  Anim,  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  ferther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  refened  to,  vol  ii.  pp.  59 — 
216. 

2.  Maikematiee  and  the  MalkemaHoal  Sdencee, 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objecta 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributea 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quontUatke, 
{Met,  xiii  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (Sidyoia) 
dwells,  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  bein^  applied 
in  ail  cases  (PAys^  ii.  2) ;  and  mathematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  caimot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  eautence  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (ircpf  n  fUpot  rijs  olicc(ar  0Ai}f 
voieTrai  Tfjv  SciMp^ov,  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences, therefore,  is  this :  the  science  of  ph^sUse 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  for  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  {MeL 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  moAemaiiee^  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unaltemble ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  &r  as  it  is  conr 
nected  with  matter. 

The  science  of  mdaphj/tia^  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exisU  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 
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Maiheinatica,  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysicsb  {Met,  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
i.  9,  p.  33,  23,  zl  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  exists  only  iwofiu  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstiactiTe  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  is  therefore  no  independent  existr 
ence,  nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  (e,g.  auxili- 
ary Unes  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (MeL  iv.  2,  Phy$,  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  Uie  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(Phyt,  ii  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  \MeL  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  m  sudL* 

Respecting  the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematicu  sciences,  see  Biese,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

The  Practical  Scuncbs. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  hannony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  oat  by  the  practical  sciences.  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
( Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Ethics. 

1.  Cfeneral  I>^uttiiom.f — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
hapjnnesB  {tdHcufUfvla.  JBth,  Nic  L  2 — 7,  x.  6 — 8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
{kt4py€ia)  of  me  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake;  as  the  highest  hutnan 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtne  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence, 
(j^  Nic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and  external 

*  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
{fjux0rifMriK6v^  Diog.  Laert.  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lost.  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  {AnaLpod.  i.  27,  MeL 
T.  6.) 

f  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  general  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  cany  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 
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good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtae» 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectual  virtues  (8i»- 
poriTiKcd),  or  moral  virtues  (i)diicaO,  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Arutotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  diffisrent  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particuhir  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  oif  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
**to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,**  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  {Eik  Nic  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refinin  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it  By  the  practioe  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accompanied  by  fore-choice  (2{u  irpoei^nf 
rimf),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  {Eih.  Nte.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (d  tppoinfAos)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  diflferent  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
othen  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  indi- 
nations  of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developmg  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  V.  extr.)  and  logical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  fonned  the  chief  ports,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  fartnness  of  dkairadt/er^  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (jyK/xSrcia)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  (icoprcpfa,  a  Pktonic 
idea :  see  Plat  ZocAes),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  {Eih.  Nic.  viL  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  eesenUal  ntUure  ofpteaeure  and 
pain.  (Eih.  Nic.  vii.  12,  &c)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues, is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9ih 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitness.  He  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributes  to  the 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undis- 
turbed energy,  and  this  hannony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro*. 
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daces  a  pleanrey  which  exerciBefl  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  ui^ng  the  man  on  to  virtuooB  activity, 
beaidea  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  yiew  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  book 
{Elk,  Nic  X.  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerliil 
means  of  virtue. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
Tirtue  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  ue,  of  the  life 
demoted  to  philosophical  contemidation,  is  brought 
prominently  into  view ;  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
life,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  (Eik  Nic  x.  8.) 
In  contrast  with  thu  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basia  in 
the  eUiical  Tirtues,  and  in  external  good  circum- 
stances the  means  of  carrying  out  and  acaKnplish- 
ing  the  higher  ends  of  hfe.  7%w,  Jkmwoer,  eon 
only  lake  plaoB  in  the  stats  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
cients The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this:  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  becoming^  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
dualixes  itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
inclinations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
in  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  ancienta,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  meana  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Fartha, 
to  shew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
rule,  is  founded  in  tlie  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
which  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
ble  basis  of  action. 

2.  PoUtiee. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  (oroixcio,  PoUL  iv.  11,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
politics,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  part  (voAiTtinf  ru,  EtJu  Nio,  L  1,  Magn. 
Mor.  i.  ].}  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  for  more  noble  and  mtne  divine  to 
conduct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  {Po- 
UL ui,  12.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
and  the  same  species  of  habit  {EA,  Nie.  vL  8); 
all  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  hi^pinesa  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  oi  a  community. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is : 
a.  The  management  of  the  family — oeconomics. 
&.  In  the  management  of  the  state. — a.  Legidative 
power  (rofui6cTunf),  which  regulates  the  gmend 
lehitions  (d(^tT9icT0¥iKi/l).  $,  Admmkbratme power 
(roAiTiici))  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
particular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
niiitiative  power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
(/SavAcvroci)),  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
ai^lying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
the  judicial  power  (Siiccurruni),  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  private  oonoems. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
perfect,  i.  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  i^ture  that  it  is 
striven  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
as  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
bnt  the  ^oaJity  of  self-sufficiency  {oMptt^m)  must 
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'  pertain  to  it  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state^ 
which  is  the  union  of  idi  othw  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  ({Vf  or  ini\«- 
riir^,  PUiL  L  2,  iiL  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it.  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  fiimily ;  it 
is  the  absolute  pruu.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual  j 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can. live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it  {PoUL  L  2,extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  o^^cia,  sel^ 
sufficiency,  not  merdly  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible, 
H<4>piness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(4p«Tif) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  far  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  dtiaens  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  pjomote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Etk  i  10, 13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  fiill  development  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle*s  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
vpirepoM  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  ^or§po»  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (kotik  Ti)y  ji^trytifUpnif  fUMoy^  PoUL  LI), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  fiimily  (ol«cia).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  mole  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle^s 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom,  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na> 
tural  determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  femily 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  fether  and  children)  arise  three  rations: 
the  deapotie  (5«4nroriinf),  tiupHal  (to^uici^),  and 
parental  {reiannroarruc^)^  with  which  is  associated 
besides  ^e  oiKoyoiuKi^.  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
{PoUL  L  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  fiimily  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just  {Etk,  Eudem.  viL  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  uni^  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realiaa* 
tion  of  the  idea  of  a  state.    Thereupon  in  th*[ 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  state  ad- 
cording  to  its  sepamtion  into  diflferent  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitntionB  aeoording  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  th^e  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.     For  legidaHon  i§  depettdent  on  the  etm- 
sHhOioH^  not  vice  vend.    That  is  to  say,  oorutUtOioH 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ao- 
eording  to  which  the  sovereignty  (t6  Kipuov)  is 
determined.    The  constitution  is  thus  thejov/of 
the  state.  (PcUt,  iv.  1,  iii.  4.)    The  kws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  detennining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  tranigress  them.     Aristotle 
distinguishes   arwtocraqfy   kingdom^  and  rqmUw 
(woXiTffIa  H  r^  Kotw^  wfwnyoptvofihfi  3(«jurri), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(wap€it€dffMts)  of  them:  oA^ordiy,  fyranny,  demo- 
cracy.   These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  srepon- 
derance  of  number;  2»  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a,  on  the  iNrepondeiunce  of  ezter* 
nal  ttrenffth  and  iceaUk  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  6. 
on  the   preponderance   of  internal  or   spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristoeracy).    Aristotle  thoa, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  prfr- 
serving  causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (PoliL  iii 
17,  iv.  1) ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  g^ea^ 
est  number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchic^  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  {PoHL  iv.  1 2.)    From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elemento  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  {ffw^vturnoi), 
which  Aristotle  charaeterises  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power,    {PoUt  iv.  14,  vi)    Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly cdnstitated,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.     He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question.  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life  ?  (PolU,  vii.  1 )  he  develops  the  external  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (PoUt 
vii.  4,  &C.),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
(PolU.  vii  13,  &c.)     For  iNese  hitter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  educatJn  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(PoUL  viii.  1.)    Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.     By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  {PoliL  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  polUke  that  is  completely  realised,  fat 
which  etkks   form  the  ground-work,  vis.  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.    Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
pointo  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
Itself  to  tiie  departments  of 
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3.  Rieiorie  and  Aeetkatiei, 
1.  IS^ehrie, — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  becauie  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  conaideEably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefoim  make  only  aome 
general  obstarvations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (dnitrrjpo^)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  hove  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  pRrtJcnhur  scienoe^  every 
one  may  make  himadf  acquainted,  and  respecting 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capaUe  of  focming 
a  judgment  Every  one  considers  himself^  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  ocator  and  dialfirtirian. 
Rhetixic  laises  this  routine  to  an  artist  know- 
ledge) by  means  of  iieorif,  which  arrives  at  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object  (Bket,  i.  1.)  The 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argnmentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Enthymemes  are 
the  foundation  (amfia  rns  wUrrem)  of  aigQ- 
mentation.  Aristotle,  as  he  himself  says,  &st 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.  The  ohjed  of  Rhetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (fp7oc)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  bdief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  (Rkei.  i.  1,  od  n)  wunt  4pyo¥ 
a^T^s^  d\Ad  r6  iScZv  rd  Uvdfjgcorra  wtSaifd  wtpt 
indarov,  Comp.  QuintiL  ii.  15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt  de  tempore  qno  a6  Arid,  lUni  de  arte 
rkeL  ediii,  p.  8,  &o,)  The  means  of  proof  («<0T«fs) 
therefore  are  what  we  an  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  &&),  partly^ 
artisticaU  to  be  created  by  the  orator ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  {iBos)  of  the  orator 
hims^  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator :  he  must  understand  how  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  {I&et,  ii  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  <tf  the 
rooto  of  dialectics  and  ethics,  (i.  4.)  For  aigu- 
mentation,  example  and  enthymeme  are  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemea 
are  token  fnm  the  special  departmenta  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellenoe  of  the  genuine 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  the 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itselj^  and, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  «i(^  nnfdds 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lajTs  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselvea 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exist 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  ia 
either  a  ^ettgos,  i.  «.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjoyment,  or  he  is  one  who  fonns  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
past  In  accordance  with  these  diffeoent  charac- 
ters in  which  the  hearer  ^peara,  there  result 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deUbemtwe  {yhfos 
avfi€ov\tvru(6¥\  the  /oreneie  (y,  SucoirtMor),  the 
epideictie  (7.  hrditutruco^).  Aristotle  then  deter- 
mines what  are  the  essential  elemento  of  these 
species,  and  further  the  occasion  and  pniposea  of 
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'tiiem.  The  difference  of  purpose  again  involves 
attention  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
as  these  are  common  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  hearers.  Therefore  itMt  necessary  to  shew 
how  the  fiivonnU>le  disposition  requisite  on  every 
oeeaaian  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  a  person  must  know  not  onlv  ttkcU 
to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it  Therefore  rhetoric 
has,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement 

2.  jHoeiie$. — ^^Thou,  O  man,  alone  possessest 
art!"  This  dictum  of  Schiller'b  is  already  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle.  (MtL  L  1.)  In  art  the 
production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
speech  itselL  The  relation  of  arf  to  morality  and 
wtue  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 
one;  for,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  main  thing  is  the  production  (iroicZf }  of 
a  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
and  every  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
purifies  and  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  feshioning  oiganic- 
ally,  but,  with  consciousness  (Pkps.  ii.  8),  and  its 
creative  efibrts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts,  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
long to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (vd 
mpwrd)  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
ancients,  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  (FoUL  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  has  also  already  8ie  signification  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reality,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

AU  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  (/u/ti}<rcif)y 
i  e.  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orehestie  (the  art  of  dancing), 
painting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  i«al 
essence  of  things,  which  they  represent  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
partly  in  the  diversity  of  the  meam  by  which  they 
represent,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
partly  in  the  mods  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  dtfierences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art  How,  according  to  Aristotle*s  view,  the 
beautiful  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  his  work  mpi  woarrudis)  has  treated  of. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  inspiration  {BheL  iii.  7 ), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
cal as  well  as  unmetricaL  (PoeL  1.)  Improvisa- 
tions fimn  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  which  from  its  v^  commencement  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.  This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  poet  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
of  obaervatiMi,  and  a  mind  ewdly  ejcdtable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (8i3  td^vms  ^  ironp-uc^ 
iarty  ^  ftoMucWj  Ehd.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  ^spense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representa* 
tion,  the  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  iU»- 
tory.  (Poet,  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
througlk  a  lively,  virid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  vMwts  (or  o^arofftt) 
rw  vpccytmrmf  (PoeL  7),  in  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  {dpx^  xai  olbv  i)wx4 
6  fivBos  T^f  Tpay^ios,  Poet.  7*}.  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  fiicta,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself^  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer^ 
sal  in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  wim  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  {PoeL  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logiod  succession  what  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  foots  which  he  describes;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appendix. 

The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  luography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writera  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippns 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  {6  Mdr/yiis),  Pseudo-Aristippus,  ApoUo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Eumelus,  Phavorinus,  &c,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenns  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristodes  of  Messene,  Damasdus, 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolemaeus  Phihidel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sonrees  still  extant 
are  the  following :  —  1.  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  1 — 
S5  ;  2.  DionysiuB  of  Halicamassus,  Epietola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  Demottheite  et  Aridotele;  3.  Pseudo- 
Ammonius,  f  vUa  Aristotelig^   by    a  later  oom- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy^  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

i*  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  dee  Savant, 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  little  biography.  * 
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piler,  according  to  others  by  Philoponua,  edited 
by  J.  NunneftiuB,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  same,  with  some  additions 
(Vetus  tmnslatio) ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  pablished  by  Menage 
(Anonymus  Menagii  in  Diog.  Laert  v.  S5,  toI.  u. 
p.  201,  ed.  Meibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hesychius  Milesiiu.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  Tol.  of  Buhle's  edition  of  AristoUe.  Among 
the  more  modem  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Guarinos  of  Verona  (a.  o.  1460, 
Vita  AristateUij  appended  to  his  tnuislation  of 
Plutarch's  biographies)  ;  Patritias  {Duauntme$ 
Peripaietioaey  Basil  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vita  AritMdUt 
Lugd.  1621);  Andreas  Schott  ( Ti/atf  eomparatae 
AriaMdiB  et  Demotthmii^  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to) ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Ersch  andGruber's  Eneydop'ddie, 
T.  p.  273,  &c.;  Bhikesley*8  Life  of  Ariitotle ;  and 
the  work  entitled  AristoteUa  by  the  vrriter  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARlSTCyTELES  {'ApurroriKris).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  agiunst  the  Panegyricus 
of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert  7.  85.)  Some  modem 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  Tory  insufficient 
grounds,  the  rcxi^v  ffwaymyi^,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (t.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (t.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  Tltpl 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut  Aral,  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trived to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  il  53;  Plut.  aeom.  20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  Tltpi  UKtopcurfiov, 
which  is  completely  lost    (Diog.  Laert  ▼.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost    (Diog.  Laert  ▼.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
Bophen  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  conuncntator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metapij/a,  xii.  55) ;  the  second,  a  son  of 
Krasistratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricns  (oJv. 
Math,  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenacan,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Galen.  {De  Consueittd.  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (IIcpl  E^ofas, 
Harpocrat  ji.  v.'Apyoopa  ;  Schol.  ad  ApiMon,  Jihod. 
L  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  EiiSoitay  voKtrtla  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  many  more 

*  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
"^nt  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  woric,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Maaom. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles,  retpectin|f 
whom  no  particulars  are  known.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight,  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  ((£  Ser^  Histor,  Phil,  L  12)  no  less  than 
thir^-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOTI'MUS  CAparri^ifios), became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hellanicns,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  1 ;  Phit  is  Mulier.  VirL 
p.  251,  &c) 

ARISTO'XENUS  CApurr^lcyos),  a  phUosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  firom  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharas  (otherwise 
Mnesias).  (Aelian,  H.  A.  ii.  1 1.)  He  learot  music 
from  his  frither,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct^ 
ed  by  Lampms  of  Erythiae  and  Xenophilua  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(Gell  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic  Tuic  Di^.  L 1 8),  whom  he  appeon 
to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  he  pros^ 
cuted  Uicm.  According  to  Suidas,  he  WDdnoed 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literature. 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  schoUir  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself^  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophiastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristodes  {op.  EuaelkPrvup.  Evang.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  karnumy  of  the  body  (Cic.  TuacDiap,  i  10, 18; 
Lact  Imtit,  viL  13,  cb  Optf.DeijC,  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Phaedo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  (  De  An.  14.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appears  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  considei^ 
able  remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  na 
except  three  books  of  dpfuvucd  (rroixcio,  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (See  Buroey,  HitL 
of  Music,  vol  L  p.  442.)  They  contain  less  actnal 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  fxtwi 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisma 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ao> 
count,  was  the  fint  to  attempt  a  complete  and  8y»> 
tematic  exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  tluia 
that  which  prevailed  amonff  his  oontemponuries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  eweeifiete,  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  reosoii  or  eemm 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  troth  of  its  proposi- 
tions. Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  connexion 
between  musical  ittUnaie  and  numerical  ratios; 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  concorda 
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were  defined  by  nmple  nttio*  which  were  either 

mperpariiadar  (of  the  fonn  — HI—)  or  muUipU 

n    ' 

(of  the  fonn  ^^^  From  thia  fact,  he  or  hi»  followers 

infeired,  that  no  intemd  conld  be  consonant  which 
was  defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
hence  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senaes),  that  sach  intenraU  as 
the  octave  and  fourth  (the  e^eoM/A),  for  example, 
were  dissonant  Ariatozenns  justly  blamed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  fiicta,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
decisions  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence  of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(pw  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
every  consonant  interval  added  to  the  octave  produces 
another  consonance,  which  is  true ;  but  also  that 
the  fourik  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  fidaity  of  which  proposition  is  not  dirtctiy  ap- 
parent to  the  ear,  but  mdireeUy  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
suggests  for  the  confirmation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm*  M  PtoL  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op,  vol  iii.  p. 
21 1,  and  Wallia's  appendix,  pp^  159, 169 ;  Bumey, 
ToL  i.  chap,  t.;  Theon  Smym.  p.  83,  ed.  BuUiald. 
and  not  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
wofks  of  Aristoxenua  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources  by  Meunius  and  others.  (See 
Fabric.  BM.  Graee,  voLii.  p.  257;  Omton^F.H. 
ToL  IL  appendix,  e.  12.)  Among  them  are  lives  of 
pythagons,  Arehytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
distinguished  persons;  and  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  Ilspl 
Tpoyucns  'Opxi^fftws,  and  one  n«pl  AdKmy  Tfr6- 
99US.  A  iiacpnent  of  'Pv0/uicd  vroixwi  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Yen.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
referred  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'ApftmfucA  arotxM  were  fint 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Hannonics  of  Ptolemy, 
by  Ant  Oogavinus,  Yen.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypius  and  Nicomachus,  by  Meunrius  (Lugd. 
Bat  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
of  Meibomius,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  AnHqtuie  Afturioae  Auetorei  Septtm^  Amst  1 652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Ariiiommo  phUomipho  Peri- 
paietico,  Amst  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTCyXENUS  QApurr6^9Pos).  1.  Of  Se- 
Unns  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
prei^y  stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
from  about  b.  c.  540  to  445.  (SchoL  ad  AriMtopk, 
Pint  487 ;  Hephaestion,  End»irid,  p.  45,  ed.  Gaiaf.) 
Eusefoius  {Ckron,  p.  833,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (b.  c.  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  was  bom  in  that  year, 
he  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  b.  a  628.  But  Aristoxenus. 
may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlere  at 
SeUnus,  and  thus  have  eome  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Selinuntian. 

2.  A  Cyienaic  philosopher,  who  appean  not  to 
have  been  distincuished  for  anything  except  his 

?luttony,  whence  he  derired  the  surname  of  tmk^v, 
Athen.  i.  p.  7 ;  Suid.  f.  o.  'AfNOT^{fMt.)    [L.  S.] 
ARISTaXENUS   ('hpun6iwi»)y   %  Greek 
phyakiciany  quoted  by  Caeliua  Awelianns  (De 
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Mom.  Aeui,  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Difer,  Putt,  iv. 
10,  voL  viiL  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  {ilM,  c.  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men-Carus,  between  Laodioea  and  Canua.  He 
wrote  a  work  llepl  'riff  ^Hpo^ou  A/p^«wt,  De 
HeropkUi  Secta,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (t6ti.  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  de  Aria- 
toxeno,""  AmsteL  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  {"Apurros),  of  Sahunis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
Analh  viL  15 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  436 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
ProirepL  p.  16;  Stxab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Stiabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  detennine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writen  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristns,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristns  the  academic  phUoaopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  firiend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instracted.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
aame  name.  (Cic.  BrtU,  97,  de  Fmib.  t.  5, 
Academ,  L  3,  iL  4,  TueeuL  QuomL  r.^adAtL  v. 
10  ;  Plut  ^ni<.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  (^Aplarv\\o§\  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appean  to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  233. 
(Pint  de  PytL  Orac  1&)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  atan  (Tijynfo'd  ArXoywy),  which  waa  uaed 
by  Hipparehua  and  Ptolemy  (Magn^  Syd.  vii.  2), 
and  he  ia  undoubtedly  one  oS  the  two  peraona  of 
thia  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratua, 
which  are  now  lost  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  TApciot),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  muat  have  been  bom  ahortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Chriat      Hia  fiither*a 
name  appean  to  have  been  Ammoniua.     In  the 
religioua  diaputea  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Ariua  at  fint  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
tins,  but  afterwarda  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Melc- 
tius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.     (Sosom.  H.  E,  L 
15.)      After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by, Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hitter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  foigave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  d.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  chnreh  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.      (Epiphan.  Haeree.   68.   4.)      The 
opinion  that,   after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fret,  that  Theodo- 
ret   (H,  EL\,2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy   against 
Alexander.    The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
I  Scriptures,  bad  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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A  contidenUe  number  of  followen,  when  in  a.  d. 
318,  the  celebrated  dlfpate  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  oat  This  dispate  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  devdopment  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversj. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  diflSsr  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  3;  So- 
crat  H,E.i.5;  Soiom.  H.  JS.  i  15 ;  Philostoxff. 
i.  4),  bat  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Aiius*s  novel 
Tiews  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Anus  chaiged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errois  of  Sft> 
belliuB,  and  endearoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  God,  proTious  to  the  existence  of 
the  worid  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God^  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  firom  aU  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  fiir 
aboTO  aU  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  deigy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  eSasL  As 
in  the  meantime  the  number  of  Anuses  foUowers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  cleigy  and 
laity  of  Egyipt,  as  well  as  seTersl  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  fitvonrably  disposed  towards 
Arias,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captimted  by 
AriuB*s  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  A.  D.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
prevailed  at  this  synod :  Anus  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  ju^ 
ment  passed  upon  Anus,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant 
[Alkxandxr,  p.  11 1,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
nve  exertions  of  Anus  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  r^fdarly  wididrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Anus  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  fevourable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiphan.  Haem.  69.  6; 
Theodoret  H,  E,  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eosebius, 
bishop'of  Nicomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pan- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  ^e  views  of  .^us  ( Athanas.  d§  S^nod, 
§  17 ;  Theodoret  if .  JSL  L  6),  and  even  received 
Anns  bto  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  worii 
called  Thaleia  (8<i\«ia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  efiieminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
adio  metre.  [Sotao£&]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrineiy  and  which 
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was  signed  by  the  deigy  who  had  been  excom- 
municated with  him.  Of  his  Thaleia  we  possess 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Ath»' 
mu^s,  which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  and 
earnest  tone ;  but  they  contain  statonents,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  tha 
divinity  of  Christ  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  tqurit  of  Arius*s  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Arins ;  bat  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
by  not  shewing  how  fiir  his  theory  might 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be* 
tween  Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  each 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.  Arius  was  as  leal- 
ous  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  per- 
secation.  At  last,  in  a.  d.  3*23,  Eusebius  and  the 
other  bishops  who  were  in  fevoor  of  Arianism,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Arius, 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  hia 
behalt  But  neither  this  step  nw  the  permission 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resome  hia 
nmctions,  as  presbyter,  so  fiir  as  it  could  be  doda 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Alexan- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dilutes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  dergy  of  E^Tpt, 
Sy^  and  Asia  Minoi:^  that  in  aI  d.  824,  the  em- 
peror Constantino  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  speedy 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own- 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.  (Eusek  De  VU.  QmaL  M, 
ii.  64,  dLC.)  This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  Arias  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  aa 
mediator.  But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Constantino  at  bst  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  ik  326, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bish<^  were  present, 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  a  confession  of  feith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  the  moat 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  same 
snbstanoe  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essence 
with  him  {6i»oa&cws),  Arias  was  condemned 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  vudiet  waa 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present  Eose- 
bius and  three  others,  who  reftised  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow, 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemaia,  had 
coursge  enough  to  share  the  fete  of  Arius  and  ac- 
companied hum  to  lUyricum  whither  he  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  command- 
ing everr  onoi  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sur; 
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render  the  booki  of  Arina,  which  were  to  be 
hnmt,  ftDd  ■dgmatuing  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Porphyriaoft  —  (from  Porphyrias,  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  qnestion).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
oidria,  howerer,  remained  in  a  state  of  insmreo* 
tion,  and  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Meletians,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con- 
demned by  the  ooundl  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
regard  Aleiander,  and  his  successor  Athanasios, 
as  their  common  enemies. 

Arius  remained  in  Illyricom  till  a.  d.  S38,  when 
Eoaebius  of  Nieomedeia  and  his  finends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantino,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
nali^  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  In  eoosequcnce  of  this  Anus  was  re- 
ealled  from  his  exile  by  Tory  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  ▲.  o.  830,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantino,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
sion  of  finth,  which  consisted  ahnoat  entirely  of 
passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm- 
ed the  representation  which  Ensebius  had  given  of 
his  opsnions.  The  emperor  thus  deceiTod,  granted 
to  Arius  the  peimission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socno.  H.  £.  L  25 ;  Rufin.  H,  E.  I  5.)  On  the 
acriTal  of  Arins  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  S31,  Athana- 
sias,  notwithstandiitf  the  threaU  of  Eusebius  and 
the  strict  orders  of  tne  emperor,  refused  to  receire 
Um  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
oBtfaRaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
letiana  openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanas. 
Apoloff.  §  59.)  Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
sapporter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as^ 
cendancy  in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  A.  o.  355,  to  depose  Athanasius,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  a^  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
voke the  senteiioe  of  exconnsuiucation  against 
Alius  and  his  finends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  fidled  not- 
withstanding, and  in  A.  D.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
the  emperor.  He  again  presented  hb  confession 
•f  frith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinoide,  who 
had  hitherto  refiised  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  firom  the 
emperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
came,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  cnurch.  On  his 
way  thither  he  went  aside  fiir  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned :  he  was 
aeued  by  a  fiunting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his. 
corpse  was  fi>und  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
crat  H.  E,l  38 ;  Epiphan.  Haereg,  6^.  10 ;  Ru- 
fin. H.  E,  L  13^)  His  sudden  death'in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
n  number  of  strai^  suspidons  and  sunuses ;  the 
orthodox  legaided  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
heaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
bean  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Aims  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
when  he  died,  since  he  is  called  tiie  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  bis  disputes  with  Alexan- 
der, and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
haasted  by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
fife  had  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
vmsnally  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
l^oom J  appeaiance,  though  of  captivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  snfficientiy  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  ia 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  hate  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant.  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Slona  eritiM  della  VUa  di  Ario,  Venice,  1746 } 
Fabric.  BitL  Orate,  ix.  p.  214,  &c. ;  Walch,  Hu- 
torit  der  KeLeertim;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mosbeim,  Neander,  and  Oieader.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIDAS  or  ARME'NIDES  ('Ap^- 
Sar  or  A^^iffv(8i|r),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
woik  on  Thebes  (BffiaSbtm)^  which  is  refeired  to 
Ij  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  551) 
and  Stephanus  Bynatius.  (t.  9»  'AAlo^es.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  aa- 
oertained.  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  CAp^Mor  or  "Ap/usMt),  one  of 
the  Aigonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Aimenion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settied  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strah,  xi  p.  530,  &&;  Justin, 
xliL  2;  Steph.  Byi.  t.  v.  *Ap^ria.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  fAffierios),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chiyaanthus  and  Daiiay  whose  contemporary  he 
appean  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Snrius,  AeL  SaneL  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric.  BiU.  (?r.  x.  p.  210.)     [US.] 

ARM'INIUS,  or  Hermann, ''tiie  chieftain,**  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  ''the  conqueror,**  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cherusd,  who  inhabited  the  couup 
try  to  the  north  of  the  Harts  mountains,  now 
fonning  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  18  bl  &,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warrion  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac  ^im.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equitec  (VelL  Pat 
ii.  118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remaricaUe  in  the  history  of  Europe.    In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forU  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (VeU.  Pat  iL  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Gennany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  k^ons  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  whidi  now  seemed  dettined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  provinoew    But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi 
18;  VelL  iL  117)  made  tiie  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Gennans.    Arminius,  who  wte  now 
twenty-seven  yean  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  far 
ther  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chii^ 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.   He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys ;  and  as  these 
troops  wen  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.    Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  phwe  witii  his  Gennani. 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teutobuiger 
Wald.  Here  Aiminiut  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, but  with  a  furioaa  asaaolt  (Dion  Cass.  hi. 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  wlien  the  Qennans  charged 
on  all  sides  upon  than.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac.  AiulL  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le* 
gions  were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  n. 
10)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar> 
minius  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  ▲.  i>.  14,  Oermanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger- 
many.   But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  nq>idly 
gathered  strength.    He  had  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father>in-law,  Segestes, 
still  a  partisan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  &e  wifo  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infimt  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome.   (Strabo,  viL  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Asm,  L  67.)    As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.    He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.    He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.     After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Germanicus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Amu  L  63.)    One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
minius occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,   and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.    The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long^xtended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  oonfrision,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  fnm  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.     In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed.   But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assiuilt.    The  result 
was  what  Aiminiua  expected.     As  they  were 
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mounting  the  lamparts,  they  were  luddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  wholfl 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  inade  no  attempt  on 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  ▲.  d.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser.  Aiminiua 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  and  there  resolved  to  await 
Germanicus.  (Tac.  ^nn.  iL  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  hit 
tribe  oocupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  Geiw 
manicus  and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him- 
self  was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  everv 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  &x>ke  througn 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse.  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  tha 
field;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Germanicus,  a.  d.  17^ 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi* 
nius  was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro* 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  waa 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
he  hod  attached  to  himself  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Semnonea 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battle  wa«  fought  in  which 
he  was  victorious.   (Tac.  Ann,  iL  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country^s  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chielf  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  rektions  im 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac.  Ann,  iL 
88.)  [A.  G.] 

ARNAEUS.  [Iru8  and  Mxoamxdx.] 
ARNE  {"Afttmi),  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolua, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Ame  (afterwaida 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessalian  Ame, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Thue. 
i.  12;  Paaa.  ix.  40.  §  3;  Miiller,  OrehooL  p.  392; 
AaoLU&) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphooed  into  a 
jackdaw.  (Or.  Met  vii.  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNuBIUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  sometimee 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  {Chron,  ad  ami. 
Oonti,  ilf.  XX. ;  <20  Vir,  lUndr.  79),  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  te  embmoe  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  xealous  opponent  (Amob. 
ado,  GmU,  L  39.)  He  accordingly  became  a  con* 
vert,  but  was  not  admitted  to  biq>tiem  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  aU 
doubtg  at  to  the  reality  of  hit  conversion,  he  wroti^ 
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wbile  yet  a  catechumen,  hii  celebrated  work  against 
the  PagBDfli,  in  seven  books  (Libri  teptmn  advenus 
Gentes%  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
he  wrote  it,  is  not  qnite  certain :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  o.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (as  ir.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  woric  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  first  refutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 
against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
the  suffeiiogs  and  cahimities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  firuits  of  Chiistiajuty.  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica- 
tion  of  the  Christian  views  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  divine  things  with  tboae  of  the  Pagans. 
.  In  writing  this  work,  Amobius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  seal  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  fne  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.  His  style  is  plain 
and  lucid ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
pressions :  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries^  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  fi)rth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
latter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  says 
in  his  second  bcK>k  aboat  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  souL,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
views,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  &r  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
work  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  leiuning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information  re* 
specting  the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossitts  calls  him  the  Yarro  of  the 
eariy  Christian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi- 
ciently strict  Amobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 
logers.  He  is  not  known  to  liave  written  anything 
brides  his  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
the  following  artide.) 

The  first  edition  of  Amobius  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1542  or  1543,  foL,  and  in  it  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  &  Gelenins,  1^1, 1546,  8vo. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  Svo.,  with  Canter^s 
notes),  of  F.  Urainus  (Rome,  1583,  4ta,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Stewechius,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
X>.  Heraldus  (Paris,  1605,  8yo.),  G.  Ehnenhorst 
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(Hambnig,  1610,  fi>l.),  the  Variorum  edition  (Liev- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Pari%  1666, 
fol.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Par 
trum,  vol  iii.  p.  430,  Alc,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
hmdi*s  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  &c.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Amobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  Svo.,  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Baronius, 
ad  Amu  302;  Du  Pin,  Now.  BibL  dm  Auteurs 
EeeUi.  L  p.  203,  &c.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690;  Cave, 
Hid.  Lit  I  ^  112^  ed.  Load.;  Bahr.  Dm  Cftrutf. 
Rom.  TktoL  p.  65,  &c.)  f  L.  S.] 

ARNCBIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  A.  o.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  GanL  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  auUior  of  one  or  two  worics  <tf  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri* 
buted  to  Amobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  all^orical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief^  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipebgian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Erasmuses  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Barre,. Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Amobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Amobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  (Lugdun.  vol  viii.),  where  is  also  as^ 
signed  to  him  a  work  entitled  '^Altercatio  cum 
Serapione  A^iyptio;**  but  the  principles  of  the 
Amobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  are  strictly 
those  of  SL  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Amobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  PraededinatWy  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfoctory.  (Du  Pin,  Nmm.  BiU,  dea  Avt.  Ecdea, 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  HitU  Lit.  L  p.  360,  ed.  Lend.; 
Bahr,  Die  ChridL  Ram.  TkeoL  p.  378.)        [L.S.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  B.  c.  54.  (Caes.  B.  G,  v.  27,  &c) 

ARPOXAIS  ('Apir^^ars),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^xM,  of  Phigalea  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancnitiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  {Imag.  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  Africanus  (op.  Ewd>.  (%ron.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  CA^tfm^j),  kuig  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  tho 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc  ii.  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
sidas, and  Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful 
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letreat    (Thuc.  iv.  79,  83, 124.)    Comp.  StmK 
TiL  326,  && ;  AristoL  PoL  ▼.  8.  §  11,  ed.  Schneid. 

r  A     H    C  1 

ARRHIDAEUS  (^A^iSoTot)  or  ARIDAEUS 
(^ApiSaibs).  1.  A  half-brotlier  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  too  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna 
of  LarisM,  was  of  imbecile  undentanding,  which 
waa  taid  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jeakos 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arriudaeoa 
firom  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Oljrmpias,  bat  had  not  entrusted  him  wi^ 
any  cinl  or  military  conunand.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander^  death,  b.  c.  323, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infent  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  bom  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  [Axkxanosb  IV., 
p.  122,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  bl  c.  322,  Axihi- 
daeus  married  Eurydioe  [Eorydick],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
Ua  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydioe 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  in&nt  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invibde  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successfal  in 
his  nndertaJdng  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Enrydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  n.  c.  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  inteired  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eunrdice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  nmenl  games  to  their 
honour.  (Pint  Ale*,  77;  Dexippus,  op.  Phot  Cod. 
82;  Arrian,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  92;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5 ;  Diod.  xviiL  2,  xix.  1 1,  52 ;  Paus. 
i.  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3, 5,  viiL  7.  §  5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  genenis,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  fonerel  to  Egypt 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiocas  in  Egypt,  &,  c.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Euiydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  office  at  Triparadisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  tne  divirion  of  tlie  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Hdles- 
pontine  Phiygia.  In  b.  a  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus ;  and  Antigonus  ffladly  seised  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  bis  satrspy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiii.  4 ;  Arrian,  ap,  PhoL  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c,  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviii.  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  b.  c.  279.  (Porphyr.  ap,  EiiuA, 
^rm.i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  lifiB,  a.  d.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said,  **PaetuS)  it 
does  not  pain  me.**  (Plin.  E^,  iil  16 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  14 ;  Zonanis,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thrasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.   (Tac  Aim,  xvi.  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Oalen,  de 
Thar,  ad  Piton,  c.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil.),  to 
whom  Menagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
dedicated  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Hiator,  MuUer,  Pkilctapkarmm^  c.  47«) 
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AURIA  OALLA«  first  the  wife  of  Domitins 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  eonsjared  against 
Nero,  A.  o.  66.    (Tae.  Amujrr.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  does  not 
occur  till  the  fint  century  b.  Ct,  but  is  rather  com- 
mon under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gena 
which  an  extant,  of  which  a  wseeimwt  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Airius  Secondus ;  b«t  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  waa.  On  ^e  reverse  ia 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  lanrAl  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhd,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  {'A^fMp6s),  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  according  to  Suidas  (i, «.),  made  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Geoigica, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  ex^oits  of  iSex- 
ander  the  Great  CAXs^Spfay),  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Pergamna. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Viigil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Petgnmns,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
femily  of  the  AttalL  But  it  might  as  well  be 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrianus 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandriaa.     [Adbianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  Gordiani  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Annius  Airianus,  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
A.  n.  243.  (Capitol  Maavnin,  Jun,  7,  TVet 
Cford.2,) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  woik  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv- 
ed in  Joannes  PhUoponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totie^s  Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  littie  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  evil  (Agatharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  woik 
to  Arrianus  of  Nioomedeia.  A  few  fhigments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  {Bclog.  Phys.  L  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  was  bom  to- 
wards the  end  of  tiie  first  century  after  Christ 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  seolons  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  (Siarpt^of)  of  his  master.  This  he 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writbg,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resemblance 
of  bis  st}^  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  more  probaUy 
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from  the  Bimilarity  of  his  connezion  with  Epicte- 
toft,  to  that  which  exifted  Wween  Xenophon  and 
Socmtes.  (Photiui,  p.  17,  b.  ed.  Bekker ;  Suidas, 
a.  «.  *A^ap6s,)  In  a.  D.  124,  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  dtkring  his  stay 
in  Oreeoe,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor^s  own 
hands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinctitm  which  con- 
fened  upon  him  not  only  the  Roman  dtizenahip, 
hat  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian  aasomed  the  praenomen  FlaYins.  In  a.  d. 
136,  he  was  appomted  piaefiect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  inTaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Ahni 
or  Masaagetae.  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisiTe 
battle,  and  added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  biaye  and  skilful  generaL  (Dion 
Caaa.  Izix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
eeaeor  of  Hadrian,  Azrian  was  promoted  to  the 
consulships  a,  d.  1 46.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  puWc  life,  and 
from  about  ▲.  d.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomedeia,  as  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelins.  Dion  Cassius  is  saf&  to  have  written  a 
fife  of  Anian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  nSb    (Suid.  t.  o.  AW.) 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
writera  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  long  tune  to  cany  out  that  resembknce, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socmtea.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
phiioaophical  lecturea  of  his  master  (Autrpttai 
^ETumJrov)  in  eight  books  (Phot  p.  17,  b.^  the 
JOBt  half  of  whidi  is  still  extant  They  were 
first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1585,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simp]icius*s  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  H.  Wolf;  Basely  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in  Schweighanser*s  J^Mctfteoe  PkUotaphiM  Month 
menia,  vol.  iii,  and  in  Coiaes*  Tliptpya  *EAAi|y. 
BuShioB.  vol  viii.  IL  His  fiuniliar  conversations 
with  Epictetus  ('OfuAlcu  ^EmicTi/^w)^  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot  /.  &)  This  work  u  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
IIL  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
tetus {*Eyx9ip*ito¥  Evumfrou),  which  is  still,  ex- 
tant This  cdebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
thority for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  d.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Nilus  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
of  it,  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  1^  Politianus, 
Rome,  1493,  and  in  U96,  by  Beroaldus,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  odiers, 
as  the  woric  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
school  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  Haloender  (Niimbeig,  1529, 
8vo.)^  Trincavelli  (Venioe,  1535,  8vo.>,  Nao- 
geoigiua  (Stiaasbuig,  1554, 8vo.),  Berkel  (Leyden, 
1670,  8vo.),  Schroeder  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighauser  andCoraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
hoTfnealt  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  caae  of  the  iuerptSa^  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientionaness  in  pre- 
serving his  master*ii  statements  and  expressions  ia 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaocnraciea 
which  Epictetus  had  fellen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  o£ 

AnoU^r  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (Kvnryifruc^f).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
Utter*s,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon*s  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  oi  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hol- 
stenitts  (Paris,  1644,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune*s  Opuscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Svhneider*s  edition  of  Xenophon,  voL  vl  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  {*l<rropitu  ianxUff^ns  *AAc{^pov, 
or  simply  *Ajfdeturis  ^AX^Mpov),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
whidi  unfortunately  exists  in  aU  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon*a 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  rividness  of  Xeno- 
phon; but  Arnan  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic  His  Anabasis  ia 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  Aristobn- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulns,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythiae,  Eumenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Neaichus  of  Crete,  and  Megasthenes ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  aa  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acqiuinted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
comp.  Lucian,  A  leas.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences whi(£  followed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merito 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  sJxeady  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  aSl  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat- 
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tie,  and  tbe  conduct  of  battles  and  sieges.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masteriy  prodno- 
tion,  and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  pFSctical  knowledge  of  military  affiiirs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
does,  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebeUioas 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (r.  '25,  &c.), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masteriy  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  ETerything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
iully  avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  nanaliTe,  that  we  an  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  (*Iy8M4  or  rd  *Ii>8(ica),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabfwis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fi^et,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  drcum- 
stance  which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Anian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesias  of  Cnidns, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account 
The  first  part  of  Arrian^s  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  HapArkovs  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  Of  Arrian^s  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
transhitions,  the  one  by  CValgulins  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Facius  (Pisaur.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  princeps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  Venice,  1535, 8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Gerbel  (Stnusb. 
1539,  Bvo.l  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  Bvo.), 
Bloncard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Oronovius, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsbuiig  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  Raphelius  (Amsterd,  1 757, 8vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  Svo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  best  mo- 
dem editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kr'uger.  (Berlin,  1835,  toL  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Airian  prerious  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Alani,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian — VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (ircf>tirAovs 
•woyrov  Zi^dvov)^  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  Arrian  himself.     The  starting-point  is 
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Trapexus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioaenriati  the 
Cimmerian  and  Tliracian  Bospoms,  and  Bysantium. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplua 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be- 
long undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  font  printed,  witii  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1633,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Bkincvd  (Amsterd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud- 
son's Geographi  Minorea,  voL  L,  and  in  Gail*s  and 
HoflbnannV  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  IX.  a  work  on  Tactics  {X/Ayos  roimicdf 
or  rdxyn  rmrrunf).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  dse 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry ;  but 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Schelfer's  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Bhuicard*s  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  the  hitter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  worica. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance; but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  follen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  some 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot, 
p.  73»  b.),  XL  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  L  c),  and 
X II.  a  Life  of  Tillibonis,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Ludan,  AUx.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  foUowing  great  works :  X 1 1 1.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (rd  /lerd  'AA^f- 
otfBpw)^  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  {Cod,  92.)  XLV.  A  HUtory  of  the  Par- 
thians  (Ilaptfurd),  in  17  books  (Phot  p  17,  a.),  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  ^eir  wars  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  X  V.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (Btdvyucd)^  in  eight  books.  (Phot  OotL 
93;  comp.  p.  17)  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  From 
a  quotation  in  Eustathius  (ad  Horn,  II,  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  (Compw  Enstath.  ad  Honu  II.  iv.  p.  490, 
V.  p.  565,  XV.  p.  1017.)  XVL  A  History  of  the 
Alani  (*AXayuc^  or  rd  nar*  *AAayoi;f,Phot  p.  17, a.). 
A  fragment  entitled  ticTafys  kcc/  'AAxwmf,  describ- 
ing the  pkn  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  waa 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
AknL  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Scheffer 
and  Bhincard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  worics  of  Arrian  waa 
edited  by  Borhek,  Lemgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vols.  8ya, 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  alL  (Saint  Croix, 
Eaeamm  erit.  de$  Andena  Hidoriau  d*AleMmdre  U 
Grandy  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  &c.;  Ellendt,  i^  ^m- 
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nmnrumlArontm  ReUqms^  Regimontii^  1 836, 4to. ; 
P.  O.  Van  der  Chyi,  Cammenkuius  Gtographiau  tn 
Jmomon,  Leyden,  1828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NIJS,  a  Roman  juriiconsnlt,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  He  probably  lived  nnder  Trajan,  and, 
aocording  to  the  conjectara  of  OrotiuB,  is  periiaps 
the  same  person  with  the  orator  Arrianas,  who 
corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep* 
L  2,  ii.  11, 12,  ir.  8,  riii  21.)  He  may  also  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  Aiiianus  Severus,  yrae- 
ftoha  aeraruy  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tution Dim  Tfxyam  is  dted  by  Abumus  Valens. 
(Dig.  49.  tit  14.  8.  42.^  He  wrote  a  treatise  de 
Inkrdioti*^  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit  3.  s.  11.)  In  that  extract,  Pioculns,  who 
liTed  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
after  Anianus.  Then  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Anianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  (Majansius,  voL  ii.  p.  219 ;  Zimmem, 
Rom.  RecUt^GeacUekie,  I  §  90.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'RRIBAS,  AOIRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  (^Apfieas,  A^vfef,  *ApiJftAu,  or 
do^«(rof),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Molossians  in  Epeirus. 
When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  fiunily,  his  education  was 
eooducted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Athena  with  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
played so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
them  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitution, with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  aeootmU  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  anceston  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
zviL  3;  Plut  J^rh.  1 ;  Paus.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
grand&ther  of  Pynhus  also  bore  the  name  of 
Arymbaa.     (Died.  xvi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RRIUS  A  PER.    [Apbr.] 

A'RRIUS  MENANDER.    [Mbnandbr.] 

A'RRIUS  VARUSw    [Varu&J 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  Arbius,  praetor,  b.  c.  72, 
defeated  Ciixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spartacus.  (Liv.  EpiL  96.)  In  b.  c. 
71,  Arrins  was  to  have  succeeded  Venres  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily  (Cic  Verr,  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
Aaam.mCie.Dw,  p.  101,  ed.  Orelli),  bat  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Oronov.  t»  Cic  Div.  p.  383, 
ed.  OrellL)  Cicm  (Brut.  69)  says,  that  Arrins  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
rose  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Arrivs,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
unsncMssful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  b.  c.  59. 
(Cic.  adAti.  iL  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  (m  Vatin.  12,  pro  MiL  17) ;  but  Cicero 
during  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Arrius.  (Ad  Q^,fr,  i.  3.) 

3.  C.  AiiRius,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Foimiae, 
who  honoured  Cicero  with  mora  of  his  company 
than  was  convenient  to  him,  b.  c.  59.  (Cia  odAU. 
ii.  14,  15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  fiiat  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (H.  N,  zzix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his 
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practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  swttwtea 
(about  1953/1  2».  Sd.).  This  may  give  us  seme 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.   [W.  A.  G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  bl  a  43.  His  son 
esoqwd,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  oi  her  son.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iy.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvin  in  bl  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  C.iv.46 ;  VelL  Pat  ii  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  same  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  c.  31.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  85 ;  comp.  Plut 
Ant.  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  c.  22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1),  who  appean  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhiqM  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  whom  Cic^o  mentions  (ad 
Fam.  vii  18)  in  B.  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  D.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius.  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seise  it, 
if  an  ojiportunity  presented.  This,  as  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputationy  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  o.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  dty,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  yean  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Anyeius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  dday  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  hist  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refrised  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Cidigula,  who  would  suo- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  aocoittingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8,  13^ 
76,  79,  vi.  27,  Hiti.  ii.  65,  Ann.  vi  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  Ivin.  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  hk  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  firet 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust  (Senec.  EpisL  114.) 
ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Cklsus.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stblla.] 
ARSA'CES  ('A/NTiUfyf),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  (Etymologiaeka  Ponchwngen,  iL  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  ^  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  ;^  but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
(Pert.  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsaces,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesias  (Per»,  cc.  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says,  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsacks  I^  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  vmten  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Aman^  ap.  PhaU 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodian,  vi.  2; 
Moses  Chor.  i.  7.)    Justin  (xli.  4)  says,  that  h€ 
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via  of  DDCBTlaia  origin.  He  uenu  howercc  to 
bare  beoi  at  the  Scjtniui  nre,  uii  to  haie  come 
tna  tlw  neighbonrbood  of  tlw  Ochui,  u  Strabo 
nji  (L  c),  tluG  lio  wv  ■ccompanied  in  hu  □ndcP' 
tuing  bj  tha  Puni  Dbk,  who  had  mignled  from 
tbe  gnu  ncs  of  tbs  Scjihun  Due,  dwelling 
■bma  th«  Pnlui  Maeotit,  and  who  bad  lettled 
Deal  the  Ochiu.  Bnl  Irgm  whatefsr  conntij  tho 
Parthiuu  maj  hare  come,  ibey  m  nimienled 
l^ahnoataUaniaeiitwrilMM  Scjthiani.  (Curt. 
-    •■  ■    '■ -■-    -'■    '  ■  "'-'-   CroB.  24  i  liidoi. 

TUDqr,  Boa  wai  eccunomea  w  lin  by  Tobboy  and 
plnndet,  inraded  Puthia  with  hia  band  of  rohben, 
delcaled  Andragoru,  the  goTenwr  of  the  conntiy, 
and  obtained  tha  nyil  powei.  Thii  it  the  aomint 
giran  b;  Juitin  (L  c),  which  ii  in  itself  natuta] 
and  probable,  bnl  different  from  tha  coaunon  one 
which  IB  taken  from  Anian.  According  to  Airiui 
(i^  Plat.  Cod.  SS),  than  wan  two  brotbera,  Ai^ 
•■CM  and  Tiridatea,  tha  daKendanta  of  Anuea, 
the  ton  of  Phriapitni.  Pheredea,  tha  latrBp  of 
Parthia  in  the  nign  of  Antiochni  II.,alIeinplad  to 
violate  Tiridatea,  but  vai  iLiiii  bjr  hizn  and  hia 
brother  Anacta,  wbo  induced  the  Parthiana  in 
conaeqnenca  to  raTolt  from  iha  Sjriam.  The  ao- 
connt  of  Anian  in  Sjncelliu  (p.  284)  i>  again 
different  trota  the  preceding  one  pTeaerved  by 
Photiuii  but  it  ii  impouible  to  determine  which 
bu  giren  o)  the  account  of  Anian  matt  &ithfully. 
Acconling  to  Syncellui,  Arrian  italed  that  tlie 
two  brDthan  Anacei  and  Tiridatea,  who  were 
deM»nd«]  from  ArtAenea.  the  king  of  the  Per- 
uana, were  aatiapa  of  Bactria  at  the  lania  time  aa 
the  Macedonian  Agathodei  governed  Persia  (by 
which  be  nmna  Parthia)  aa  Epanh.  Agathodei 
had  an  nnnatnial  paaiion  for  Tiridatet,  and  waa 
■lain  by  tha  two  brothers  Anacea  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  yean,  and  wa^  mcceeded  by  hit 
brother  Tiridatea,  who  reigned  Z7  yaaia, 

Tha  time,  at  vbicb  the  leToll  of  Amcei  took 
place,  ia  alio  uncertain.  Appiun  (.^,65)  place* 
it  at  the  death  of  An^ochoa  II.,  and  olhen  in  the 
reign  of  hi<  tucceuor,  Selencus  Callinicui.  Ac' 
carding  to  the  statement  of  Arrian  qooted  abore, 
the  reTolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiachut  11^ 
which  ia  in  accordance  with  the  date  gi^a  by  Eu- 
aebina,  who  fiin  it  at  B.  c  250.  and  which  ia  alio 

Sported  by  other  anthoritica.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iiL  lub  anno  2il).)  Juitin  (ilL  4.  5),  who 
it  followed  in  the  main  by  Anunianus  MaicelUDUa 
{iniL  6),  aacribea  to  Araacea  I.  m^ny  erenta, 
which  nrobably  belong  to  hia  ■uixeuor.  Accord- 
ing to  bu  account  Anacea  fint  conquered  Hynania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kiugt.  He  concluded,  howerer,  a 
peace  with  Theodotut,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Selencua  Callinicua,  the  lucceiaar  of  Anliochua 
IL  in  a  great  battle,  the  aoniTenaiy  of  which  waa 
erer  after  abMrred  by  the  Panbiona,  aa  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Poii- 
doniu)  {afhAOiai,  iv.  p.  153,  a.),  Seleucut  wa> 
taken  priaoner  in  a  aecond  expedition  which  he 
made  againtt  the  Parthiana,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tinty  by  Anacea  for  many  yean.  After  theae 
eTenta  Anacea  deioted  himaelf  to  the  intamal 
organiiBtiaii  of  bii  kingdom,  bnilt  a  city,  called 
Dara,  on  the  moiuitain  Z^iai^tenan,  and  died  in  a 
malon  old  aga.  Thit  account  ii  directly  oppoaed 
to  the  one  giTan  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
[pf.  JJuKcQ.  t.  c),  accotding  to  which  Anacea  wai 


killed  after  a  logn  of  tno  yean  and  waa  ncceedsd 
by  hia  brother.  Arrian  baa  eridently  conhunded 
Anacea  I.  and  II.,  when  be  aty*  that  tha  fiicmBi 
waa  noeaded  by  hia  aon.  'Hiia  atalemait  we 
muat  nfer  to  Anacei  II, 

AjuicM  II.,  TiRiDiTia,  reigned,  aa  wo 
hare  already  •eeu,  37  T'*'*<  ^^  '*  Fobablf  tba 
king  who  defeated  Seleucua. 

Ahbacsh  III.,  AsTAnANUB  I.,  the  am  of 
tbe  preceding,  had  to  reuit  Antiochni  III.  (tha 
Great),  who  ininded  hii  domioiDna  about  B.  c 
212.  Antiochua  at  Gnt  met  with  aome  nicceta, 
but  waa  unable  to  mbdne  bii  country,  and  a> 
length  mode  peace  with  him,  and  mogniied  him 
aa  king.  (Polyb.  x.  37—31 ;  Jaatin,  zli.  h.) 
The  nvene  of  tha  aoiwied  coin  lepCEMuU  a  Par- 


thian aeated,  and  ban  the  micription  BA2IAEnX 
MEPAAOT  APSAKOT.' 

AasACBB  IV.,  PaiAPATiua,  aon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, raigned  15  yean,  and  left  three  aona, 
Phraales,  Mithridatea,  and  Artahanuv  (Juatio, 
ili.  5,  xlii.  a) 

Aksacib  v.,  Phraatis  I.,  nibdued  the  Mardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  (oni,  lefl  the  kingdom 
to  bii  brother  Milhridatei.  (Juatin.  xli.  5.)  The 
reiene  of  the  annexed  coin  baa  the  inacription 

BASIAEnS    BAaiAEUM    I 

EnwANOTJ. 


AitaacBi  VL,  HrraVDATV  I.,  aon  of  Ar- 
aacea IV^  whom  Oi«iua  (t.  4)  lightlytalla  the 
aiith  bom  Anacea  I^  a  man  of  diltinguiabad 
bnTery,  greatly  extended  tha  Parthian  empire. 
He  oonqueied  Eucntidea,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
de[nved  him  of  many  of  hia  prorincea.  He  ii  lud 
even  to  hare  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  nib- 
dued all  the  people  between  tha  Hyda^u  and  the 
Indna.  Ha  conquered  the  hledea  and  Elymaeana, 
who  had  rerolted  from  the  Syiiani,  and  hia  eot- 
pira  extended  at  leaat  from  the  Hindu  Canouua  to 
the  Enphntea  Demetrius  Nlcator,  king  of  Syria, 
manhed  againat  Mithridatea ;  he  waa  at  fint  aoe- 
ceuful,  but  wai  afterwarda  taken  priuner  in  B.  c 
138.     Mi^ridatea,  howerer,  treated  him  with  le- 


*  The  number  of  eoina,  belonging  to  the  Araai- 
aa,  ia  rery  huge,  but  it  ia  iinpa^uble  to  deter- 
ne  with    certainty  to  which    individaa]    eadi 
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•pect,  uid  g*T8  liim  hii  dugfatu  Hfaodoganc  in 
iMrriage ;  but  the  mairiage  appemn  not  to  imn 
bcBD  •glemniKi  till  the  iccniion  of  hi>  taa  Phna- 
ta  II.  Mithridatn  died  daring  the  (atptivitf  of 
Uanetriiu,  between  B.  c  133  ud  130.  He  u 
deecribed  u  ■  juit  uid  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  w«y  to  pride  and  lumry.  He  inlrodueed 
■mong  hie  people  the  beat  law)  tnd  UBgHi  whidi 
he  found  Hmong  the  nation)  he  hud  com 
(Jutin,  iIL  6;  Ohm.  t.  t;  Stnb.  li.  p 
G17,fi21,  ice:  Appian,  %-.67l  Jiutin, 
1,  xxiTiiL  9;  Joieph.  Ant.  liiL  9;  I  Ma 
U;  Diod.  Eac  p.  S97,  ed.  Wok)  The 
of  theuuwKed  coin  hu  the  inscriptum  BAZIAEU 
HETAAOT  APZAKOT ~ 


AlEACU  VII.,  PHRiiTM  II.,  the  lOn  of 
tbe  preceding,  «u  atlticked  bj  Antioehui  VII. 
(Sidetea).  who  defeated  Phr»«te>  in  three  gnat  b«V 
tlea,  but  was  at  length  conquered  bj  him,  and  loit 
hiilife  in  battle,  H.clSS.  [Seep.]99,a.]  Phraa- 
lea  aoon  met  with  the  lanie  bte.  The  Siythiana, 
who  had  been  inrited  b;  Antiochua  to  anilt  him 
■gainat  Phiutea,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  M  of 
the  ^nner ;  but  in  the  battle  which  fallowed 
Oreeka  whom  Phiaatei  had  taken  in  the 
agiinil  Antiochua,  and  whom  he  now  kepi  in  hi> 
aerrice,  d«erted  from  him,  and  i»Terf(ed  the  ill- 
tnaCment  ihej  had  aufieied,  br  the  death  of  Phnu- 
tra  and  the  deatructiou  of  hia  amy.  (Jnitiu, 
xiiTiil  ID,  iliL  1.)  The  reverae  of  Ihe  annexed 
coin  haa  the  inBcription  BASlAEfll  nerAAOT 
APZAKOT  BEOnATOPOZ  NlKATOPOi 


Arbacm  VIIIt  Ariabandb  II.,  the  yonngeil 
brother  of  Araacea  VI,  and  the  youiigPBt  eon 
of  ArMcea  IV.,  and  conaeqoenllj  the  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  baltle  againat  the  Thiwarii  or 
Tochari,  appoiently  after  a  ihort  reign.  (Jnitin, 
xlii.2.) 

AaaACni  IX,  MrrsiunATn  lU  the  aon  of 
Ihe  preceding,  pmecnted  many  wan  with  aucceaa, 
and  added  many  nationa  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
wheoce  he  obtained  Ihe  aumame  d(  areat.  lie 
defeated  the  Scylhinna  in  Kveral  battles,  and  alao 
carried  on  waragninit  Artavaidea,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  ws«  in  his  reign  that  the  Romana  first  had  any 
oflicisi  communication  with  Parthia.  Hilhiidalca 
tent  an  ambaatador,  Orobaiua,  lo  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Am  a  c.  92,  in  order  to  tcatore  Atioboi^ 
unes  I.  to  Cappsdocio,  and  requested  alliaiice  with 

the  Romana,  which  teem)  to  hare  been ' 

(Justin,  xlil  2  i  PlaL  Sidla,  b.)    Juatin 


granted. 
(xIiL4} 
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haa  confinmded  this  king  w 
i.a.  AnacnXIlI. 

AnsACM  X,  Hnakikis?  The  anceeMor  ti 
Anacea  IX.  is  not  known.  VaiUant  conjectuna 
that  it  was  the  Mnatdre*  mentioned  by  Locian 
(Macnb.  16),  who  tiod  to  the  age  of  ninety-tixi 
but  ihii  it  quite  nucertain. 

Aaaicw  XI-,  Sanathocu,  as  he  is  called 
on  coin*.  Phlegon  caUt  him  Sinatruceai  Appian. 
Sintricu) ;  and  Lnciao,  Sinatroclet.  He  had  lived 
aa  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  oiled 
Sacauncea,  and  waa  placed  by  them  upon  tha 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eightr 
yean  of  age.  He  reigned  seTen  yeara,  and  dlM 
while  LncuUns  waa  engaged  in  the  wv  againat 
Tigranea,  about  &  c  70.  (Lucian,  Maenb,  15  ; 
Phlegon,  ap.  Pint  Cod.  97,  p.  64,  ed.  Bekkei; 
Appian,  Afictr.  101.) 


AasAc 


I   XII.,    Pku 


1    III, 


Brit  (Phiegun,  1.  c),  the  aon  of  the  precsdiitg. 
Mithridatei  of  Pontoi  and  Tigranet  allied  to 
Phraatet  for  aatiitaitce  in  Ibeir  war  against 'tlks 
RMnana,  although  Phmatet  waa  at  enmity  witk 
Tignnet,  becante  he  had  deprived  tba  PUthiaa 
cnpiraof  Niaihisand  partof  Metopotaraia.  AiDong 
the  fragnwnU  of  Sallutt  (Hid.  lib.  iv.)  we  hare  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridatea  to 
Phraatea  on  this  occaaioiL  LucuUus,  aa  aoon  at  ba 
hesrd  of  Ihia  embaaay,  alto  tent  one  to  Phiaalea, 
who  diimiiaed  both  with  &ir  pnmiees,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Caaius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
ttomaiu.  He  did  not  howerer  tend  any  aatittance 
ta  the  Romaiu,  and  evenlually  remained  neutraL 
(Memaan,a/>.i'jb/.  Cod.224,  p.239,  ed.Bekker; 
DionCaM-xiKv.  1,  3.  comp.  6;  Appian,  rtfittr.  87  [ 
PluL  i,i>c«^  30.)  When  Pompey  auooaedad  Lii> 
cnlliu  in  the  command,  a.  c  SH,  he  rawwad  Iha 

the  youngeal  ton  of  Tigranet,  alto  called  Tignuua, 
hod  fled  after  the  murder  of  hit  two  bnthers  bj 
their  biher.  Phrualea  gave  the  young  Tigisnet  hia 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  wat  induced  by  hit  toiH 
in-hiw  to  invade  Airmeoia.  Me  advanced  at  br  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  retnmod  to  Parthia,  leuvinf 
hi*  ton-in-law  to  beiiege  ihe  cily.  At  aoon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranc*  attacked  hit  ton  and 
defeated  him  in  tattle.  The  young  Tigranet  then 
fled  to  hia  grandfather  Mithridatea,  and  aftarwarda 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  waa  unabia 
to  Buiat  him.  The  young  Tigrasea  cooduded 
Pompey  against  his  bther,  who  lurrendered  on  hia 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  bther  and  the  ton,  and  ptomiied  the  latter  th« 
•overeignty  of  Sophanene  ;  but  at  he  shortly  after 
offend^  Pompey,  he  vai  thrown  into  chains,  and 
reterisd  lot  hit  triumph.  When  Phiaalea  hearil 
of  ihit,  he  tent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  at  hit  ton-in-law,  and  to  propoie 
that  the  Eupbralet  thgald  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Itoman  and  Parthian  dominioDa.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranet  was  neatsr  to  hia 

and  that  he  vonhl 
cordacce  with  what 

2B,  34— S6  ;  Plot. 
/>onp.  33;  Appian,^.  104, 105.)  Malten  DOW 
began  lo  aaaume  a  Ihmtening  aapect  between 
Phraatet  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  tha 
former  by  refuting  to  give  him  hia  uaual  title  of 
"kingof  kinga."  Bat  although  Phiaalea  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  tent  ambaaiadorB  to  Pompey  M 
bring  many  charget  agoinit  him,  and  Tigranea,  the 
2*2 
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Annenun  king,  imiilored  Pompe;'!  uniUum.  tlic 

Romuigenen!  jndgcd  it  monprudci ' 

into  wu  vith  the  Failhiuu,  illegli  _ 

for  decUniag  to  do  u,  that  the  Roman  peopLe  had 

not  Mngnad  bin  thii  duly,  and  that  Mithridstet 

wu  itiU  in  amu.   (Dion  Com.  luyii.  6,  7 ;  Pli ' 

Pon^.  33,  39.)      PhiaalM   wu  murdered   ux 

aftarwaidi    bj   hit  two   tout,    Hithridatei    and 

Orodeg.    (Dion  Caw.  mix  &6.) 

AnsAcu  XIIL,  HiTHiUoiTU  III.,  lh> 
of  tbe  preeediog,  mccseded  hii  blhei  appt 
ly  dnring  the  Annenian  war.  On  hi*  ntum 
bom  Aimenia,  Hilhrid»«  wu  aipelkd  from  the 
thniae,  on  accaunt  of  hi>  cruelty,  by  Che  Paitbiau 
aenate,  u  il  u  called,  uid  WM  inoceeded  by  hia 
bnther  Ondea.  Oiode*  ^spean  to  baTO  giieli 
Uedia  to  HilhridaM,  hut  to  hare  takeo  it  from 
bim  again ;  whtreopoii  Mitbridatei  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Oabiniui,  in  Syria,  B.  c  66,  who 
promiaed  to  mtore  him  to  Partuia,  but  Mon  after 
lelinqniihed  hii  daigo  in  conieqaetice  of  haring 
leeeired  a  great  anm  from  Ptolemy  to  [' 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithiidatea, 
•eemi  to  hare  raiwd  tome  troopt ;  for  I 
quently  obtained  poaeeuion  of  Babylon,  wbcrs, 
after  anataining  a  long  liege,  ha  inrr«ndcred  him- 
Hlf  to  hii  brother,  and  wu  immediately  put  to 
death  by  hii  orden.  (Juitin,  ilii.  i ;  Dion  Cau. 
zxiix. S6 i  Appian, ^.51 ;  Joeeph.  B.J. \.8.% 7.) 

Arhacu  XIV.,  Orodib  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  wu  the  Parthian  Icing,  vboee  genenl 
Suienaa  defeated  Crauui  and  the  Romani,  in  h.  c 
£3.  [CaAssua.]  The  death  of  Ciauua  and  the 
deatroction  of  the  Roman  army  ipresd  uniTema] 
alann  through  the  eaitem  proriorei  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodei,  becoming  jeoloui  of  S^Iena^  pnt 
him  to  death,  and  gare  the  command  of  the  aimy 
to  hii  un  Paeomi,  who  tvaa  then  itill  a  youth. 
The  Parthiani,  after  obtaining  poaaeaiion  of  all  the 
Gonntiy  eoit  o[  the  Enphratea,  entered  Syria,  in 
IL  c  51,  with  a  Dnall  force,  but  were  drirea  back 
by  Ckaiiui.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  60)  they 
again  cmied  the  Euphrattt  with  a  much  hugtr 
army,  which  wu  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
Dumd  of  Paconu,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Oucee,  an  experienced  general.  They  adraneed 
u  &r  a*  Antioch,  but  nnable  to  take  thii  dty 
marched  againit  Antiguneia,  near  which  they  were 
defiBted  by  Caaiini.  Once*  wu  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Paconu  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Bion  Caaa.  iL  28,  39  ;  Qc  od  AH.  t.  IB,  21,  ad 
Fam,  II.  1.)  Bibuliu,  who  succeeded  Caiains  in 
the  command  in  the  nme  jtnr,  induced  Omoda- 
panlca,  one  of  the  Parthian  ntrupe,  to  niolt  from 
Orodet,  and  proclaim  Pnconii  king  (Dion  Ciat.  iL 
30),  in  mniequenca  of  which  Pacorui  became  nu- 
pwled  by  hii  bther  and  wu  recalled  from  the 
army.  (JuMin,  iliL  t.)  Juitin  (J.  a)  eeemi  to 
hare  made  a  miitahe  in  itating  that  Pscorui  wu 
recalled  befiue  the  defeat  of  the  Parthiani  by  Caa- 
iini. On  the  breaking  onl  of  the  war  between 
Caeaar  and  Pompsy,  the  latter  applied  to  Ortidei 
ibr  eaiiitanee,  which  he  promiied  en  condition  of 
the  ceiuon  of  Sjria ;  but  u  Ihii  wu  refiued  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  net  lend  him  any 
tiwpa,  though  he  appeara  to  hare  been  in  laTonr 
of  hie  party  nth«  than  of  Caeiar'i.  (Dion  Can. 
ilL  BB  i  Jutin,  L  c.)  Caeiar  had  intended  (o  in- 
vade Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  wu  aiHuu- 
nalad,  B.  c  44 ;  and  in  the  ciTil  wu  which  followed. 
Brutui  and  Caiwiua  lent   Idbicnui,   the   >on   of 
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Caetar*!  genenl,  T.  Labienni,  to  Orode*  to  lolicit 

hii  aiaiitance.  Thii  wai  promiied;  bat  the  bottle 
of  Philippi  wat  fcught,  and  Brulut  and  Cawiua 
fell  (b.  c.  42),  before  Labienui  conld  j«n  them. 
The  latter  tiow  remained  in  Parthia.  Ueantinis 
Antony  had  obtained  the  Eut  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  coniequentlT  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  wari  but  initead  of  making  any 
pieparationi  againit  the  Parthiani,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  lAbienui  adviied  tha 
Parthian  monarch  to  leiie  the  opportunity  to  in- 
rade  Syria,  and  Orodei  accordingly  placed  a  gnat 
army  under  the  command  of  I^bienui  and  Pacorua. 
They  croued  the  Euphratei  in  B.  c  40,  OTenau 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saia.  Antony's  qnaealor. 
labienni  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prifioner  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  while  he 
wu  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sub- 
duing Alia  Minor,  I^coru  wu  proaecuting  eon- 
qoeiti  with  the  other  pert  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Paleitine.  Theie  tucceuei  at  length  roused  An- 
tony from  hii  inactivity.  He  lent  against  the 
Parthians  Ventidiui,  the  ablest  of  hit  legate*,  wbo 
soon  changed  the  bux  of  atbira.  He  defnted 
Labienu  at  Mount  Taurus  in  b.  c.  39,  and  put 
him  to  deatii  when  he  f^  into  hit  hand)  ihortjj 
after  the  battle.  By  thii  victory  he  recavered 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat  tbortly  afterwards  of 
Phanuqntet,  one  of  the  Parthian  geneiala,  he  alio 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Caia.  ilviii.  24—4 1 ;  VeU. 
PBLii78;  Lii.  Epil.  137;  Flor.  It.  9i  Pint. 
AhIol  c  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  65.)  In  the  fol- 
kwing  year,  B.  c  38,  Pacorui  again  miaded  Syria 
with  a  ilill  laiger  aimy,  but  wu  completely  de- 
feated in  the  dutrict  c^led  Cyrrheatice.  Pacama 
himself  feQ  in  the  battle,  whidi  wu  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  Tcry  day  on  which  Craiau  had 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.  (Dion  Cai*.  ilii.  19, 
20 ;  Plul.  ..liitoii.  c  34  ;  Lii.  Epii.  138 ;  Orot.  rj. 
la  ;  Juttin,  L  c.)  Thie  defeat  Wat  a  eetere  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  wag  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodei.  For  many  days  he  refined, 
to  take  find,  and  did  not  niter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  ipoke,  he  did  nothing  bnt  call 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Paconu.  Weighed 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  turrea- 

liib-tiDie.  (Justin,  Jlc,-  Dion  CasLih^.  23.)  Tha 
intcription  on  the  annexed  coin  i<  BASIAEHZ 
BAIIAEHN  APZAKO{Y)  ETEPrET(OT)  EHI- 
»ANOTS  4IAEAAHNO(Z> 


AiUACEa  XV.,  PukAATiB  IV.,  who  it  do- 
scribed  u  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orodea, 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  hii  father,  hia 
thirty  brothers,  and  hie  own  ion,  who  wu  grown 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  bmily 
iriiom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  hit  emelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobiei  fled  to  Antony  (B.  C  37) 
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md  among  the  rest  Monaeaes,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Monaeses,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  promised  Monaeses  the  kingdom. 
Phraates,  alanned  at  this,  induced  Monaeses  to 
letnm  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
severed in  his  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  kte  in  the  year  (b.  a  36) 
that  he  commenced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
was  a  perfect  &ilure ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
Praaspi  or-Praata.  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time was  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town,* 
was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  Araxes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  zlix.  23—31 ;  PluL 
Ant  oc.  37—51 ;  Strab.  zi.  p.  523,  &c.  ;  Liv. 
EpiL  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after^ 
wards  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
the  former  to  give  up  his  intention  of  again  in- 
vading Parthia.  He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  But  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artazias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Cass.  zlix.  44.)  Mean- 
time the  cruelties  of  Phraates  had  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
countcy,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed,  king  in  his 
stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
rying with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
latter ;  but  he  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
and  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appean  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Sionis 
Receptis.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  18,  liii.  33,  liv.  8 ; 
Justin,  zliL  5 ;  Suet  Aug*  21 ;  Hor.  £^iigt,  i  18. 
56,  Carm.  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  TrisL  ii.  1.  228,  FasL 
vi.  467,  Ar.  Am,  L  179,  &c ;  Propert  il  10,  iii. 
4,  iiL  5.  49,  iv.  6.  79;  Eckhel,  vi  pp.  94—97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
four  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
w^  Thermusa,  by  whom  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phiaataces.  (Tac.  Anruu.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant  zviii. 
2.  §  4  ;  Strab.  zvL  p.  748.)    In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  oompelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1 1 ;  VeU.  ii  101 ;  Tac.  Ami.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermusa,  and  his  son  Phiaataces.  (Joseph.  L  c.) 
The  coin  given  under  Arsaces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modem  writers  to  this  king. 

AR&4CKS  XVI.,  PuRAATACKS,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  fiither  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  ezpelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  £unily  of  the  Arsacidae. 
(Joseph.  /.  e.) 

Arsacbs  XVII.,  Orodbs  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vononea, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  Lc;  Tac  Attn, 
ii.  1—4.) 

Arsacbs  XVIII.,  Vononbs  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  geneial  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  frunily  of  the 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  vnis  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refiige  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  yean  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Germanicus  to  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Gennanicus  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  eso^  from  Pompeio- 
poUs,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto-. 
nius,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on  . 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  L  c. ;  Tac. 
Ann,  ii.  1—4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet  Tiber,  c  49.) 

Arsacbs  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
ihe  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  ezpulsion  of  Vonones 
in  A.  D.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Gennanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Gennanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  d.  18, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artazias 
III. ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.    (Tac.  Ann,  ii  56,  58.) 

After  the  dotth  of  Gennanicus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  aa^  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasm:^ 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.  He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthiani,  Sin- 
naces,  and  the  eonuch,  Ahdui,  despatched  an 
emhaiiay  to  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
send  to  Partbia  Phiaatea,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  bat  Phraates  upon  amring  in  Syria  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberias 
heud  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates,  another  of 
the  Arsacidae,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Phanw- 
manes,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Arta> 
banus,  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artabanos,  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanos  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereopon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Pai^ 
thian  nobles,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates,  recalled  Artalmnus, 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Tac  Ann,  ri.  31—37,  41 — 14 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  26 ;  Joseph.  AnU  xviii  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Artar 
banus  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  §  5),  although 
ArtabanuB,  according  to  Suetonius  (7^^.  c  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberias  upbraidins  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satis^  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabaiius  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seised  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius, who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ux.  27  ;  Suet.  VML  2,  CaUg,  14, 
with  Emesti^s  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanns  was  again  expelled 
firom  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  noblea,  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates,  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Pa> 
thia.  Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardones.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  Icates,  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Ootanea.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  JosephuB  (AnL  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotanes,  and  diiiers  from  uiat  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsacis  XX.,  GoTARZBS,  Succeeded  his  &- 
ther,  Artabanus  III. ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  virar  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotarzes  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.   (Tac  Ann,  xi.  8,  9.) 

Arsacbs  XXI.,  Bardanba,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Aimenia,  bat 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vifaius  Mannia, 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes,  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne;  but  hia 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  hangh- 
tiness,  who  accordingly  put  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  d.  47*  His  death  occasioned  freah 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotarzes ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  cnielty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  onperar 
Ckudius,  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Rome 
Meherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Cbui- 
dius  complied  wiUi  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Throng^ 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  rained;  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes,  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  about  a.  d.  50.  (Tac 
Ann,  xi.  10,  xiL  10—14.) 

Arsacbs  XXII.,  Vononbs  II.,  saooeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes,  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac  Ann,  xiL  1 4),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsacbs  XXIII.,  Voloobsbs  I^  the  son  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  aocordix^g  to 
Tacitus  (Ann,  xii.  14,  44) ;  but  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  the  son  of  Artabanus  III.  (AnL  xx.  3.  §4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armoiia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rhadamistus,  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  Uien  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridatea,  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorns.  These 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  as 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  tlirone  (a.  d.65), 
was  only  seventeen  yean  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians, 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  Quadratus  Ummidius  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologeses  was  persuaded  by  Coibolo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  ffive  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidae ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac  ^mi.  xii  50,  xiii. 
5—9.)  Three  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tiri- 
dates was  driven  out  of  Armenia;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Osppadocian  Tigranes,  the  grandson  of  king  Arche- 
lauB,  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements,  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  34-41,  xiv.  23- 
26;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  19, 20.)  Vologeses,  however,  re- 
solved to  nuike  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself  and 
sent  Monaeses,  one  of  his  generals,  and  Mono- 
basus,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigranes 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  accordingly 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta^ 
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liat  wen  unable  to  take  it  Ajb  VoIogesM  also 
fbond  that  Coibulo  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
secure  Syria,  he  Bent  ambaaaadon  to  Corbulo  to 
solicit  a  tmoe,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embaaay 
to  Rome  conoeming  the  terms  of  peaee.  This  was 
granted;  but  as  no  satiafiustory  answer  waa  ob- 
tained finom  Nero^  Voiogesea  invaded  Armenia, 
where  he  gained  conaidoable  advantagea  over 
Caeaenninna  Paetna,  and  at  length  beaieged  him 
in  his  winte^quartera.  Paetna,  alarmed  at  hia 
aitoation,  agreed  with  Vologeaea,  that  Armenia 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Romana,  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
country,  ▲.  d.  62.  Shortly  after  thia,  Vologeaea 
sent  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  aurrender  Armenia  to  Tiridatea,  provided  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  leeeive  it  aa  a  gift 
from  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  waa  made  on 
theae  eonditiona;  and  Tiridatea  repaired  to  Rome, 
A.  D.  63,  where  he  waa  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac  Ann.  zv.  1— -18, 25—31 ;  DionCaaa. 
Ixii.  20—23,  Ixiii.  1—7.) 

In  the  atroggie  for  ^e  empire  after  Nero^ 
death,  Vologeses  sent  ambaaeadora  to  Vespaaian, 
offering  to  aaaiat  him  with  40,000  Parthiana.  Thia 
offer  waa  declined  by  Veapaaian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
logeaea aend  ambaaaadora  to  the  senate,  and  he 
secured  peace  to  him.  (Tac^taliT.51.)  Vologeses 
afterwards  sent  an  embaaay  to  Titus,  aa  he  waa 
returning  from  the  conqueat  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown ;  and  ahortly  afterwarda  (a.  d.  72), 
he  sent  another  embassy  to  Veapaaian  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Antiochua,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
magene.  (Joaeph.  B,J,  viL  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  oomp. 
Dion  Caaa.  Izvi  11 ;  Suet  Ner.  57.)  In  a.  d.  75, 
Vologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
aaabt  the  Parthiana  againat  the  Alani,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  them ;  but  Vespaaian  declined  to 
do  so,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
meddle  in  other  people's  affairs.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixvi 
15 ;  Suet  Dmn,  2 ;  Joaeph.  B.  y:  viL  7.  §  4.) 
Vologeaea  founded  on  the  Euphratea,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Plin.  H.  A",  vi  30.)  He  seema  to  have  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian. 

AnfiACES  XXIV.,  PAOORua,  auooeeded  hia 
fiither,  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contanpoiary  of 
Domitian  and  Trajan;  but  acaroely  anything  ia 
recorded  of  hia  reign.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Martial 
(iz.  36),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (£J>.  z.  16), 
that  he  waa  in  alliance  with  Deoebalua,  the  king 
of  the  Daciana.  It  waa  probably  thia  Pacorua 
who  fortified  and  enkrged  the  city  of  Cteaiphon. 
(Amm.  Maic.  xxiiL  6.) 

AR8ACB8  XXV.,  Chobrobs,  Called  by  Dion 
Caasiua  OsaoES,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeaea  I., 
aucoeeded  his  brother  Pacorua  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Soon  after  his  aeoesaion,  he  invaded  Ar- 
menia, ezpelled  Ezedarea,  tiie  aon  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romana,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  hia  nephew  Parthamaairia,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Pacorua.  Trajan  haatened  in 
peraon  to  the  eaat,  conquered  Annenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthamar 
airia  alao  fell  into  hia  hands.  After  concluding 
peace  with  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edesaa,  Tiajan 
overran  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
NiKibia  and  aeveral  other  citiea,  and,  after  a  moat 
glorioua  campaign,  letnnied  to  Antioch  to  winter, 
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A.  D.  114.  In  eonaequence  of  theae  suooessea,  he 
received  the  aumame  oSPasikiau  from  the  soldiera 
and  of  Optmus  from  the  senate.  Parthia  waa  at 
thia  time  torn  by  civil  oommotiona,  which  rendered 
the  eonqueata  of  Trajan  all  the  eaaier.  In  the 
apring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  115,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesi^on  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Aaayria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provincea.  After  uieae  eonqueata,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigria  to  the  Peraian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean ;  but  during  hia  abaence  there  waa  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthiana.  He  immediately  aent 
againat  them  two  of  hia  generals,  Mazimua  and 
Luaiua,  a.  d.  1 16,  the  former  of  whom  waa  defeated 
and  alain  by  Choaroea,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  aucceaa,  and  regained  the  citiea  of  Niaibia, 
Edeasa,  and  Seleuceia,  aa  well  aa  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  hia  return  to  Cteaiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamaapatea  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Anbia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  117)9  the  Parthiana  ezpelled  Par- 
thamaapatea, and  pkoed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Choaroea.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  waa  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthiana,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  eonqueata  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Aaayria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphratea,  aa  before,  the  eaatem 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chotfoea*  death  ia  unknown;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  hia  reign  there  waa  no  war  between 
the  Parthiana  and  the  Romana,  aa  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  rehttiona  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Caaa.  jzviiL  17—33 ;  AureL  Vict  Caet,  c  13  ; 
Pana.  v.  12.  §  4 ;  Spartian,  Hadr,  c  21.) 

Arsacbs  XXVII.,  V0LOOI8B8  II.,  auooeeded 
hia  father  Chosroea,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  A.  D.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  waa  then  aubject  to  the  Parthiana,  waa  over- 
run by  a  vaat  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Caa- 
siua, Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadoda,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presenta  of  Vologeees,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Axrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iziz.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeaea  continued  at  peace  wiui  the  Ro- 
mans; and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninua  Pina, 
A.  D.  138,  he  sent  an  embaaay  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
ia  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninua.  (Eckhel, 
vii.  pp.  5, 10, 1 1.)  Theae  friendly  relations,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undiaturbed.  Voiogesea 
aolicited  from  Antoninua  the  reatoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request  He  made 
preparationa  to  invade  Armenia,  but  waa  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninua. 
(CapitoL  Anton,  PnUy  c  9.) 

Arsacbs  XXVIII.,  Volooksss  III.,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coina  (Eckhel,  iii  p.  538),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninua,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romana ;  but  on  the  death  of  thia  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out  In  A.  D.  162,  Vologeaea  invaded  Armenia, 
and  dut  to  pieoea  a  Roman  legion,  with  ita  com- 
mander Severianua,  at  El^ia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Comelianua, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waste  every  thmg 


balon  him.  Thoreapon  the  a 
taeifA  to  Sjria,  but  when  he  re 
MBidined  in  that  city  and  gayt 
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ant  of  SjiU,  ind  foilamd  np  hi) 
Tsding  McHpatamia  and  Aajria.  He  toolc  Se- 
laDHia  and  CteDphon,  both  of  vhich  ho  tacked 
and  Mt  on  fin,  but  on  hii  much  homewacda  l«t 
a  great  nomher  of  hii  troope  by  diieiue*  and 
fcmiim  Meutime  Statiiu  PriKU,  who  had  been 
Mst  into  Anoeoia,  vae  eqnallj  iueceuTiil.  He 
antiieljr  anbdned  the  eoantiy,  and  took  Artaiata, 
the  eapitoL  (Dion  Caia.  lii.  2,  luL  3  i  Lnciaa, 
JiM.  pKMdoot.  e.  27  ;  CapitoL  M.  JwL  FiiL  cc 
8,  9,  Fav,  cc.  6,  7  ;  Enlwp.  viii.  10.)  Thia 
war  t«emt  to  have  been  foUawed  bj  the  ceaaion  of 
Heaopotamia  to  the  Ramaua. 


Fram  thia  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
eiD|H»,  there  ii  great  confuiion  in  Che  liet  of  kinga. 
Serenl  modern  writeit  indeed  aoppaie,  that  the 
CTcnta  related  aboTe  nnder  Vologeaei  HI.,  hap- 
pened in  the  leign  of  Voiogeae*  11.,  and  that  the 
tatter  continaed  to  reign  till  ahortlf  before  the 
dealharCoinmodiu(A.D.192);  but  thia  ia  higfalj 
improbable,  aa  Vologetet  II.  ascended  the  throne 
■bant  *.  n.  132,  and  muit  on  thia  nippoaitian 
hare  reigned  nearly  laventjr  years.  If  Vologeaea 
IIL  begw  10  reign  in  *.  D.  U9,  a>  we  haTe  lup- 
poied  from  Eckbel,  it  ia  alao  improbable  that  he 
•hould  haie  been  ibe  Vologeaea  apokui  of  in  the 
Eeign  of  Canualla,  about  A.  a.  212.  Wo  are 
thtrefora  inclined  to  believe  that  there  waa  one 
Vologetei  more  than  hat  been  mentioned  by  modem 
wrileim,  and  have  accordingly  inaeited  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  Uat  we  hare  given. 

Aks^cu  XXIX.,  VoLOuusa  IV.,  proba- 
bly aacsnded  the  throne  in  the  nign  of  Commo- 
dut.  In  the  tonleat  between  Peacennina  Niger 
■nd  Sererue  for  the  empire,  i.  D.  19S,  the  Pai~ 
tiiiana  aent  trDopi  to  the  aaaiitance  of  the  fortner ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  waa  conquered, 
Sarema  marched  againit  the  Parthiana.  He  waa 
■ocomptnied  b^  a  brother  of  Vologeaea.  Hii 
Taiien  wai  qnita  unexpected  and  completely 
OMcfiiL  He  took  Cleeipbon  after  an  obatiuate  n- 
iiatance  in  *■  d.  199,  and  gave  it  to  hia  aoldiera 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
HeTDdian  appMia  to  be  mittaken  in  layina  that 
thia  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artahanut.  (Hen>- 
dian.  iii.  1,  9,  10 ;  Dion  Caat.  Uxr.  9 1  Spartian. 
Smr.  ee.  IS,  16.)  iteimar  (od  Dim  Ow.  I.  c) 
auppotee  that  thia  Vologeaea  ia  the  eama  Vologeaea, 
•on  of  Sonatmcea,  king  of  Armenia,  (o  whom, 
Dion  Caauna  lella  ua,  that  Seterut  granted  part  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Caaaiua  ia  Tcry 
confiiaed.  On  the  death  of  Voiogeeee  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cancalla,  Partbia  waa 
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Vologeaea  IV.,  waa  engaged,  aa  already  remaned, 
'  il  waia  with  hia  brothera.  It  wai  tgaiaat 
hat  CamcaUa  made  war  in  A.  ».  215,  be- 
he  refuaed  to  eumnder  Tiridatea  and  Au- 
la, who  had  fled  to  Paithia  from  the  Rranana, 
but  did  not  proaecula  it,  ainee  the  Parthiana 
through  fear  deliTered  up  the  pereona  he  had  do- 
muided.  (Dion  Caat.  luviL  18.)  He  appeui 
to  have  been  dethroned  abont  thia  time  by  hia 
brother  Artahanut. 

AaaiCEs  XXXI.,  AHTABAHua  IV,  the  hit 
king  of  Paitfiia,  .wut  a  brother  of  the  praceding, 
and  a  ton  of  Vdli^ete*  IV.  According  lo  H»- 
rodian,  Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  ■>.  216, 
ider  pretence  of  aceking  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
la  in  maniage;  and  when  Artahanut  wmt  to 
Kt  him  Dnanaed  with  a  great  number  of  hit  no- 
bility, Caiacalla  tRacherouily  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  Dumber  to  the  tword  ;  ArCabanna 
himaelf  eaeqied  with  difficulty.  Dion  Caidna 
merely  relate*  that  Artahanut  refuted  to  gin  hia 
daughter  in  mairiage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
Utter  Uid  waate  in  coniequence  the  countriet  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Artala- 
nui  raited  a  Tery  lai;ge  army,  and  in  the  fbllowing 
yeu,  A.  D.  217,  marched  againat  the  Romant. 
Macrinua,  who  had  meantime  aucceeded  Caiacilk, 
adranced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  deaperate  baltk  waa 
fought  near  Nitibit,  which  continned  for  two  daya, 
but  without  Tictoiy  to  either  udo.  At  the  cmq- 
mencement  of  the  third  day,  Maoinut  tent  an 
embaaty  to  Artabonua,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Csnicalla,  with  whran  the  Parthian  king  waa 
chiefly  enraged,  and  ofiering  to  reatoie  the  priaon- 
era  and  treonuea  taken  by  Caiscalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  anm  of  mane;  betidet.  On  thete  canditkmi 
a  peace  wat  concluded,  and  Artahanut  withdrew 

In  tbit  war,  bowsTer,  Artabanua  had  loat  th« 
beat  of  bit  tmopa,  and  the  Peruana  aeiaed  the  op- 
portunity of  recoiering  their  iong-loet  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Attaienae  (Ardthir), 
the  ton  of  Saaaan,  and  defeated  the  Parthiana  in 
three  great  battlea,  in  the  laat  of  which  Artabanua 
wat  taken  pritonec  and  killed,  A.  D.  226.  Thna 
ended  the  Parthian  empira  of  the  Artacidte,  after  it 
had  eiitted  476  yeara.  (Dion  Caet.  lnriiL  1,  S, 
26,  27,  lux.  3 ;  Herodiau,  it.  9,  1 1,  14,  15,  Ti 
2;  CBpitolin.Af.Krn.cc  8, 12;  Agathiaa, /fiat  it. 
24  1  Syucetlut,  tdL  L  p.  677,  ed.  Dindocf)  The 
Patthiant  were  now  obliged  to  tnhmit  to  Aitai- 
enet,  the  founder  of  the  dynatty  of  the  Sataom- 
dae,  which  continned  to  reign  till  A.  D.  6S1. 
[SassaniDAi.]  The  family  of  the  Araaddae, 
however,  atiU  oonlinnod  to  eiiit  in  Armenia  aa  an 
independent  dyntaty.     [AnaacmAi.]- 

The  beat  modem  woika  on  the  hiitory  of  the 
Parthian  kingt  are:  Vaillant,  ATiaadar¥m  uayw- 

moten  oDDcnHlafo,  Par.  1725 1  Eekhc!,  D«tr, 
Num.  VeUr.  vol  iii.  pp.  523— S50  ;  C.  F.  Riehter, 
Hiitor.  KHL  Temiat  iibir  die  Anaddem  mut  Sm- 
madtm-Dfiattit,  OSttingen,  1B04;  Krauae  in 
Enck  mid  Oraifr'$  Eitcfdopadie,  Art  Fiatktr, 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  fcnr  Armenian  kingt. 
[AnaAcuiAB,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  h.,  364,  a-] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  I.  The  name  of  a  dynatty  of 
Parthian  kinga.     [Arbacis.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynatty  of  Armenian  kinga, 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  daring  the  wara  of  ^ 
Romana  with  MtChridate*  the  Great,  king  of  Pon- 
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tot,  and  with  the  Parthiant.  The  history  of  this 
dynasty  is  inTolTcd  in  great  difficulties,  as  the 
lAtin  and  Greek  authors  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Armenian  historians,  such  as  Moses  Chorenensis, 
Faustns  Bysintinus,  and  others.  The  Romans  do 
not  can  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Araacidae ;  they  mention  sereial  kings  of 
the  name  of  Arvaoes,  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  have  known  scTeral  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Armenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  sereral  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  every  account  baaed  ezdnsively  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete ;  they 
want  to  be  compared  with  the  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfiietory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
different  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  Whiston  and  the  works  of  VaiOant, 
Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
St.  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  eorpression  ** kings  ^Armenia**  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Artacidae.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
tint  he  has  to  do  with  kings  m  Armenia,  and  kings 
ef  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Araa- 
ddae  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
knoniedge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  accession  of 
the  Arsacidae ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire mention  many  important  transactions  with 
kings  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  ftdl  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

I.  DvNAflTT  of  HaYg,  founded  by  Haig,  the  son 
of  Gathlaa,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  B.C.  2107. 
Fifty-nine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
among  them  Zannair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians; Dikran  or  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  {Cyrop,  iii.  1,  y.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
and  Wahe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c.  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  odier  historical  fiMts,  mixed 
up  with  &bulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
menian historians. 

II.  Skvbn  Oovsrnors  appointed  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleuddae,  during  the 
period  from  328  to  149  b.  c. 

III.  DYNA8TT  or  THB  A1I8ACIDAB,  from  B.  C. 

149  to  A.  D.  428.     See  below. 

IV.  PxRsiAK  GovBBNORS,  from  A.  D.  428  to 
625. 

V.  Orebk  and  Arabian  Govbrnors,  from 
A.  D.  632  to  855. 

VI.  Dynasty  op  the  Paoratidab,  from  855 
to  1 079.  The  Pagretidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 
origin,  lettled  in  Aimenia  in  b.  c  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historianSb  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefa  of  that  country. 

VII.  DYNA8TT  OF  THB  ArDZRUNIANS,   said  tO 

have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifs.  In  a.  d. 
855,  this  famOy  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adom  and  Abuaahl,  the 
last  Arduunians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror NicephoruB  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Byantine  empire. 

VIII.  MOHAMMBDAN  DVNA8TIB8.    1.  Of  Kurd- 

ish  origin,  from  a.  d.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  firom  a.  d.  1084  to  a.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  difierent  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  d<miinions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifa  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dynastibs  of  diffbrbnt  origin,  firom 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  bv  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  bst  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  in  Germany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

Thb  Dynasty  of  thb  Arsacidab.  (See 
above.  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considemble  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  b.  c.  1 88 ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  piaefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias became  extinct  with  Tigranes  III.,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Cains  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings^ 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Vakirsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [Arsacbs  III.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  establidied  on  Uie  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B.  c.  149.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  I.,  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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probsUy  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Axmeniaa  hiftoriaiu 
haye  treated  with  puticDiar  attention  the  histoiy 
of  the  jounger  branch ;  they  speak  but  Uttle  about 
the  earlier  transactions  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Annenia  by  the  Romans. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  Intimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  spesJL  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
ers, who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  comer  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  fiunily  imposed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  Parthians^  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  frnn 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Ptocopius 
(De  Aedifiens  JuUmkun^  iii.  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  fiict.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  But  the  Persian  authon 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Aiur 
cidae.  A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  necessary  for  undentanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfiictorily  fixed,  and  .many  points 
remain  vasue. 

The  foUowing  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Abtazias  I.,  praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  becime  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  b.  c.  188.     [Artaxias  I.] 

TiQRANBS  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.    [Tioranxs  I.] 

ARTAVASDn  I.,  the  son  of  Tigianes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.     [Artavasdxs  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  L,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subjects.    [Artaxias  II.] 

TiORANBS  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  II.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Angostns,  by  Tiberius  Nero.      [Ti- 

ORANJtS  II.] 

Artavasdis  II.,  periiaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.     [Artavasdrs  II.] 

TiGRANSS  III.,  the  son  of  Tigrsnes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdes  11.,  driven  out  by  Coiua 
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I  Caesftr.     He  was  the  last  of  his  nee.     [Ti- 
ORANBS  III.] 

Ariobarzanbs.  After  Artavasdes  IL  and  Ti- 
granes  IIL  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  upon  one  Ariobananes,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince^  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ariobar- 
mnes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  iDced  to  see  in  their  kii^ 
the  Armenians  i^plauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  D.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  queen.  She  was, 
perhws,  the  widow  of  Tigianes  III.  (Tac  Atm, 
iii  4.) 

VoNONBS.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  re^fn,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  years,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phiaates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  (me 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  flj 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanus  III.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsacbs  XVIII.] 

Artaxias  II I^  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  SyriiL  [Ar- 
taxias III.] 

Arsacbs  I.,  the  ddest  son  of  Artabanus,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia  by  his  &ther,  after  the  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridates, 
the  brother  of  Phanismanes,  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  kill 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
A.  D.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Josephiu  (xviii  3.  §  4^) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  firom  Tadtiia* 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  his 
death.  (Tac.  Amu  vi  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
26.) 

Mithrzdatbs,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharas- 
manes,  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  was  r»> 
called  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistns,  a.  d.  52.  (Tac  Ann,  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  xu.  44—47  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8.) 

Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth« 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  excitiqg 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  52.)  Rhadamistus,  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia, 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  hia 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians, took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad* 
vanced  upon  Tigianocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rhfr- 
damistus  was  subsequently  killed  by  his  fiither 
Pharasmanes.  (Tac  Amu  xii  44 — 51,  xiii.  6, 37.) 

Txbidatxs  I.,  the  brother  of  Vologeses  L,  king 
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of  the  Parthums,  was  driTen  out  of  Aimenia  bj 
Cortwlo,  who  appointed  in  his  place  Tignmes  IV^ 
the  gmndaon  of  king  Archelaua,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti- 
6RANBS  IV.]  Tiridatet  aubeequently  received  the 
crown  as  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d.  63.    [Arsacb 

XXIII.,   TlBTOATBS  I.] 

ExBDARis  (Ardatk0$  IIL)y  an  Anacid  (of  the 
yonnger  Armenian  branch),  was  driven  ont  by 
Choeroes  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthiantp 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii  17.)  According  to  Moses 
Chorenensis  (iL  44 — 67),  Ezedares,  who  is  called 
Ardashes  II L,  was  a  mightf  prince,  who  humbled 
the  armies  of  Domidan,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
by  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead  Parthamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Ezedares 
leigned  during  forty-two  years,  from  a.  d.  78  to 
120,  but  was  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  kingdom. 

Parthahasuus,  the  son  of  Pacorus  (Arsaoes 
XXIV.),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Chosroes,  who  mpported  him  against  Trajan. 
Parthamasiris,  reduced  to  extremi^,  humbled  him- 
self before  Trajan,  ax\d  phhced  his  royal  diadem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  a  subject 
king.  But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
and  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  l^jan.  (IKon  Cass.  IxviiL  17 — 20 ;  comp. 
Eutrop.  viiL  2 ;  Pronto,  Prmeqt,  HitL  p.  248,  ed. 
Niebunr.) 

Parthamaspatss,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  af^  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arsacxs  XXV.];  he  seems  to 
have  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  Hadnan.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr,  cc.  21,  5, 
where  he  is  called  PtamatotginM.) 

AcHAXMENiDss,  the  son  of  Parthamaspates. 
There  are  some  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Piils.  (lamblichns,  ap,  PhoL 
Cod.  94.  p.  75,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoAEMDS  or  SoHSMUs  (^Au^s),  the  son  of 
Achaemenides,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Thncydides,  the  lieutenant  of  Ludus  (Martius) 
Verus,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
(lamblich.  ap.  PhoL  L  c.)  We  learn  from  Moses 
ChorenenaiB  (iL  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
was  Dikran  or  Tigranes.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Dion  Cass.  Froffm.  Ixxi.  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

Sanatrucbs  (3araTpo9«n}t),  the  son  of  Soae- 
mus, as  it  seems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septimins  Severus.  According  to  Snidas,  he  was 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
king  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
was  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Caracalla,  about 
A.  D.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatruces  is 
Sanadmg.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9,  Ixxvii.  12 ;  Suidas, 
9.  e.  Hanirpodicris ;  comp.  Herodian,  iiL  9.) 

VoLOGBSxs,  the  son  of  Sanatrooes,  whom  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixxvii  1 2)  calls  king  of  the  Parthians.  [  Ar- 
SACxsXXIX.]  VaiUantthinks  that  he  was  the  king 
Seized  upon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians  tell  us  that  Wagharsh,  in 
Greek  Vologeses  or  Valarsases,  the  son  of  Dikrsn 
(Tigranes),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  port  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  d.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per- 
ished in  a  battle  against  the  Khazars,  near  Der- 
bent,  in  198.    It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 
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shonld  have  been  seized  by  CaracaUa,  who  sno* 
oeeded  his  fiither  Septimins  Severus  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.   (Moses  Choren.  ii.  65 — 68.) 

TiRiDATBS  IL,  the  son  of  Vologeses.  [Tiri- 
DATB)  II.] 

AR8ACB8lI.,the  brother  of  ArtabanusIV.,the  last 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sevens,  (a.  o.  222—223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sassanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sassanidar.]  (Fncoip.  da  Aed^idia 
JtuHn.  iii  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxx.  8,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi.  2,  &C.;  Agathias,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Arta  VARDB8  III.,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  d.  260.  (Trebell  PolL  Va- 
lerum,  6.) 

Eusebius  {HuLEeol,  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Narses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Galerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maxinunianus  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TiRIDATXS  III.      [TlRIOATBS  III.] 

Arsacrs  III.  (Tiianus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridates  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  that 
is,  in  A.  D.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  fiither  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  1 1.,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  hisc^tive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  father,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius allowed  him  to  many  Olympiaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
of  ^e  empress  Constantia,  and  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Constans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympias  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P%arhandsem. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  o.  363) 
in  concert  with  Aruces,  on  whose  active  co-operar 
tion  the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julianas  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassanidae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  month  of  June,  363.    Thence  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Romans  and  the  death  of  Julian^ 
who  died  finom  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
montL  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  fiuthfiil  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
firom  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XX.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiiL  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxvii. 
12  ;  Procop.  de  BelL  Pen,  I  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(TiUemont,  Hisiaire  des  Empereurs.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspa- 
cures  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (periu^  Aita- 
gem;  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diy&rbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  ihe  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Terf^ntius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  beck  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cyhices  and  Artabanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armeniaii  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavaby,  and  swimmine  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor^s  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldien 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  shun 
after  a  breve  resistance,  a.  d.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxvii.  12,  XXX.  1.) 

Arsaces  IV.  rV.  of  Vailhmt),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  VaiUant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarnoes 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  V^araztad,  the  son  of  Anob,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
his  saocess  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
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usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  The  weakness  of  Aivaoea 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopios 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Si^r.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro- 
oopius  and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction.  Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
fiimily  of  the  Oamsaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosins 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Banram  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seised  Chosroes  and  pat  Bahram  Shapor 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yesde^rd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yeidegerd*s  son,  Shapor  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  was  an  interr^jnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
dashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco- 
pius,  (U  Aedif,  Jtutin.  iiLl.  B;  De  BelL  Pen.  iL 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  &c,  49,  &c.) 

Artasirbh,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahram  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artases  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardashir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  anotiier  king.  Since  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gr^ry  (afterwards  St  Gre- 
gory), the  son  of  Anag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires the  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fiill  upon  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  nobles 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahram,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Persia,  a.  d.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persarmenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif.  JusHn.  iiL  1,  5;  Moses  Choreiu 
iii.  63,  &c. ;  Assemani,  BiUiofkeea  Orieiiialie,  vol 
iiL  pan  i  p.  396,  &c.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  diffen  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  nazrotive»  is  taken 
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from  St  Martin,  and  ii  foonded  upon  the  Annenian 
Ufltories  of  Moees  ChorenenaiB  and  Fauattu  Bynn- 
tmna,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  anthora. 
A.  The fini  or  dder  BranA  in  Arwimia  Magma, 
&  a  149.  Valaraaces  or  Wagharthag  I.,  founder  of 
the  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Araacidae,  ettaUished 
on  the  throne  of  Annenia  by  hia  brother,  Mithri- 
datet  Araaoet  [Arsacbs  VI.]  king  of  the  Parthiana. 
— B.  c  127*  Anaoea  or  Arahag  I.,  ma  aon. — B.  c.  1 14. 
Artacea,  Artaxea,  or  Ardamea  I.,  hia  aon. — ^b.  c. 
89.  Tigranea  or  Dikran  L  (II.),  hia  aon. — b.  c.  36. 
ArtaTaades  or  Artawast  I.,  hia  aon^ — b.  a  30.  Ar- 
tazes  II.,  hia  aon. — b.  c  20.  Tlgianes  II.,  brother 
of  Artaxea  II. — b.  &  . . . .  Tigranea  III. — ^b.  c.  6. 
ArtaTaadea  II. — ^b.  a  5.  Tigranea  III.  re-eat»- 
Uiahed. — b,  c  2.  Erato,  queen. 

A.  D.  2.  Ariobananea,  a  Parthian  prince,  eata- 
Uiahed  by  the  Romana^ — a.  d.  4.  Artavaadea  III. 
or  Artabaaea,  hia  aon. — a.  d.  5.  Erato  re*eatabliahed ; 
death  uncertain. —  ....  Interregnum. — a.  d.  16. 
Vononea. — a.  d.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontua,  aumamed  Artaziaa. — . . .  Tigranea  IV., 
aon  of  Alexander  Herodea. — a.  d.  35,  Araaoea  II. 
—A.  D.  35.  Mithridatca  of  Iberia. — a.  o.  51.  Rha- 
damiatna  of  Iberia. — a.  d.  52.  Tiridatea  I. — a.  d. 
60.  Tigranea  V.  of  the  race  of  Herodea. — a.  d.  62. 
Tixidatea  L  re-eatabliahed  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
eteren  yeara  longer. 

B.  The  mcond  or  younger  Branek,  at  firat  at 
Edeaea,  and  aometimea  identical  with  the  **R^gea 
Oarhoenenaea,**  afterwarda  in  Annenia  Magna. 
&  c.  38.  Araham  or  Ardaham,  the  Artabaiea  of 
Joaephuau  (Ant  Jud.  xz.  2.) — ^b.  &  10.  Manu,  hia 
aon. — B.  c.  5.  Abgarua,  the  aon  of  Araham,  the 
Uahama  of  the  Syriana.  Thia  ia  the  celebrated 
Abgarua  who  ia  aaid  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.   (Moees  Chor.  n.  29.) 

A.  D.  32.  Anane  or  Ananua,  the  aon  of  Abgarua. 
— A.  D.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sanatrucea,  the  aon  of  a 
aiater  of  Abgarea,  uaurpa  the  throne. — a.  o.  58. 
Erowant,  an  Araadd  by  the  female  line,  uaurpa  the 
throne ;  conquen  all  Annenia ;  oedea  Edeaaa  and 
Mcaopotamia  to  the  Romans — a.  d.  78.  Ardaahea 
or  Aitazea  III.  (Exedarea  or  Axidarea),  the  aon  of 
Sanadrug,  eatabliahed  by  Vologeaea  I.,  king  of  the 
Parthianay — ^a.  d.  120.  Ardawazt  or  Artanu^ea  IV., 
son  of  Ardaahea  III.,  reigna  only  aome  months. — 
A.  D.  121.  Diian  or  Tiranua  I.,  hia  brother. — a.  o. 
142.  Diknui  or  Tigranea  VI.,  driven  out  by  Luciua 
(Martina)  Vema,  who  puts  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
•— A.  D.  178.  Waghanh  or  Vcdogeaea,  the  aon  of 
Tigranea  VI. — ^a.  d.  198.  Choaroea  or  Khoarew  I., 
somamed  Meds,  or  the  Great,  the  (fiU>uloua)  con- 
queror (ovemmner)  of  Asia  Minor ;  murdered  by 
^e  Araacid  Anag,  who  waa  the  fiither  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, the  apoatle  of  Armenia. — a.  d.  232.  Ardaahir 
or  Artaxezzea,  the  firat  Saaaanid  of  Peraia. — a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridatea  IL,  aumamed  Medz,  the 
son  of  Chosroea,  establiahed  by  the  Romana. — ^a.  d. 
314.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  aeizea  northern  Ar- 
menia, and  Pagur  aouthem  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  abort  time. — a.  d.316.  Chosroea  or  Khoarew  II., 
aumamed  P1iok*hr,  or  ^the  little,"*  the  aon  of 
Tiridatea  Mead. — a.  d.  325.  Dinm  or  Tiranua  II., 
hia  aon. — a.  o.  341.  Araaoea  or  Anhag  III.,  hia  son. 
— A.  D.  370.  bab  or  Panu — a.  d.  377.  Wanstad, 
uaarper. — a.  d.  382.  Araaoea  IV.  (and  Vahuraaoea 
or  Wagharahag  II.,  hia  brother). — a.  d.  387.  Ar- 
menia divided. — a.  d.  389.  Araacea  IV.  diea. 
Caravon  in  Roman  Armenia,  Choaroea  or  Khoarew 
111.  in  Peraarmenia. — a,  d.  392.  Bahram  Shapur 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Choaroea  III. — a.  d.  414. 
Chosroea  re-eatabliahed  by  Yesdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  aon  of  Yexdegerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardaahea  or  Ardaahir 
(Artaairea)  IV. — a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Comp.  VaiUant,  Begmun  Anoddarumj 
especially  ESenchue  Begmm  Armemae  Majorie,  in  the 
1st  voL ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerae,  Atmalee  Amci- 
dantmy  Stnsb.  1732 ;  Richter,  Hutor.  KriL  Vertueh 
uber  die  Anadden  tmd  SaeeaiadenrDynaeHen^  Oot- 
tingen,  1804 ;  St  Martin,  Mimoiret  historiquet  ei 
gi^grofih,  mr  VArminkj  vol.  L)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  (*Ap9mU¥fis\  the  son  of 
Dareiua,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myd  in 
the  army  of  Xerxea.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  {'kpoiiitis).  1.  The  father  of 
Hyataspes  and  gran^^ther  of  Dareius,  (Herod. 
L  209,  viL  ]  1,  224.) 

2.  Alao  called  Araanes,  the  great  grandaon  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  aon  of  I>areiua  and  Artya- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyraa,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxea  the  Arabiana  and  the  Aethiopians 
who  lived  above  Egypt  (Herod,  vii  69.)  Aes- 
chylus {Pen.  37, 300)  speaks  of  an  Araames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  (Plut 
Arkue,  c  30.) 

4.  Suj^wsed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Annenia  about  the  time  of  Sdencus 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Sunder  of 
the  dty  of  Araamoaata.     (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  204,  &c.) 

ARSE'NIUS(*A/Wyios).  l.OfConatantinople, 
aumamed  Autorianua,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  waa  educated  in  aome 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appean  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  ]255,  the  emperor  Theodorus  Lascaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  D.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Geoigius  Munlo  guardians  to  his  aon 
Joonnea ;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cheroua  deaigna  againat  the  young  prince,  Araeniua, 
indignant  at  auch  fiiithleaa  intriguea,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monaatery^ 
In  A.  D.  1260%  when  the  Greeka  had  recovered 
poaaession  of  Conatantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
togus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  aon  of  Theodoras 
Lascaris,  to  be  blinded;  and  Araenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publidy,  but  pu- 
nished hkn  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  tiU  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  asaembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  aocuaations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  yean ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabridus  places  it 
in  A.  o.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practi<al  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (i%fRopm  Cbaoatcm),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fiithen  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils.   The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  liatin 
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trantlation,  whs  pnblithed  by  H.  JnsteUus  in  the 
BiUiotk  Jur.  Canon,  rol.  ii.  p.  749,  &c.  His  will 
likewiae,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  pabliahed 
by  Cotelerios,  Monument,  ii.  p.  168,  &c  (Pachy- 
mer.  ii.  15,  iiL  I,  2,  10, 14, 19,  ir.  1—16 ;  Nioe- 
phorus  OregOFBi,  iiL  1,  ir.  !,&&;  Care,  HitLlAL 
1.  p.  725,  &C.,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BibL  Oraeo*  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Caye  calls  him  Patricins 
Romanus),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
oentoiy  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Oredt  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Aicadins 
and  Honorius,  whose  fiither  Araenins  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebais.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  yean,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopns.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Audarium  Noviatuman  BUtUoth,  Patr.^  Paris, 
1672,  p.  801,  &c  We  also  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (apophUuffmata)^  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerius*  Montnnmta,  i.  p.  358.  (Cave, 
IliiL  LU^iL  p.  80,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU,  Grwe. 
xi.  p.  580,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  CAp<n|f, 
Vdptnis,  or  *Odp4nis\  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxea,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  &  c  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king*B  brothers  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fiite.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iiL  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  &mily,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  ttike  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xviL  5 ;  Strab.  xv.  n.  736 ;  Pint 
de  ForL  Alex,  iL  3,  Artax,  1  ;  Aman,  Anab»  iL 
14;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  SynceU. 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487.  ed.  Dindorf.)     [L.  S.] 

ARSl'NOE  {^Afxrip&rt),  1.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegens 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herseli  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  5 ;  Alcmaxon, 
Aqsnor.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  cairied 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  &ther  of  Pylades. 
(Pind.  Pyth,  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  Laodnmeia.  (SchoL  ad  Pind,  L  c.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopis,  and  the  Messcnian  tradition   regarded 
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Asdepins  also  as  her  son.  (ApoHod.  iii.  10.  {  3; 
Paus.  iL  26.  8  6;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  PyilL  iii.  U  ; 
Cic.  ds  NaLDeor.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Pan*. 
iiL  12.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSl'NOE  fAfNTp^).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  conco- 
bine  of  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pr^inant  with  Ptolemy.  Henoe 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Pans.  L  6.  §  2;  Curt  ix.  8;  Su- 
das, «.  V.  Aayos.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice^ 
bom  about  B.  c.  316,  was  married  in  b.  c.  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  fiur 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  b.  c  288  [Amastris], 
Arsinoe  received  from  Lyshnachns  the  cities  of 
Heracleia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  as  a  present. 
(Plut  Dtmtr.  31 ;  Paus.  i  10.  §  8 ;  Memnon,  ofK 
Phot.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  sucoea- 
sion  to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was  jea- 
lous of  her  step-son  Agathodes,  who  was  mairied 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemv  I.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathodes  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  b.  c  284.  [Aoathoclss,  p.  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however^  led  to  the  death  of  Lysimar 
chus ;  for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  S^- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (b.&  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arsinoo 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Byz.  «.  «.  "E^ffof),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandieia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  had  seised  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxknu 
to  obtain  possession  of  Casaandreia  and  sdJl 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachiu,  who  might  prow 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
offers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  his 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town ;  bat  he  had  scarcely  obtained  poo- 
session  of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothnco 
(Justin,  xviL  2,  xxiv.  2,  3 ;  Memnon,  op.  PkoL  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  b.  c.  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  (Paus.  L 
7.  §§  1,  3 ;  Theocrit  Id^L  xv.  128,  &c.  with  the 
Scholia ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  621,  a.)  Though  Arsinoe 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities, 
called  a  district  (vofUs)  of  Egypt  Arsinoites  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  waysi 
(Comp.  Paus.  L  c;  Athen.  viL  p.  318,  b.  xL  p. 
497,  d.  e.)  Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinodiares,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar- 
sinoe in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
arched  with  loadstonesi  so  that  her  statue  made  of 
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inn  might  qifiMi  to  floU  in  ths  ur ;  but  the 
doUh  of  tlia  Bichitect  and  ths  king  pnTsnlcd  it> 
rampletioii.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xuiT.  42.)  Coini 
mn  ■track  in  her  bononT,  sua  of  vbich  ii  Ggoied 
below,  Kprnentiiig  ber  cnwiMd  witb  >  diadem 
■ad  bar  bead  {■nkll;  Tailed :  the  terBie  awitaina 


>  double  comnei^a,  vbich  iUoitntet  the  ■ 

mentrfAt'^ '- -   '"' "^     '  -i.  n.  , 

Philidclphi 

MotoB  of  Aninoe,  which  hore  in  the  left  hand 
■ich  a  bom,  filled  wilb  oil  the  fniita  of  the  earlL 
It  (bodd,  boweier,  be  remotked  that  the  wold 
oonin  oa  eari;  a*  the  time  of  DemDilbeneoi 
iDieLafAnL  t.  v.  fvrir.) 

3.  lit  daughter  dF  Lyiimacbiu  and  Nicaea, 
was  named  Ut  Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphu  VHm 
after  hia  acceuion,  B.  c,  9S5.  When  Aninos,  the 
liiter  of  Ptoiemy  Philadelphu  [eee  No.  2J,  fied 
to  Egjnt  in  B.  c  279,  and  Ptolemj  became  mpti- 
TaWd  by  ber,  Arnnoe,  the  daughter  of  Ljiima- 
din*,  in  conjmictioD  wilb  Amrntat  and  Chrriip- 
poa,  a  phyaician  of  Rhode*,  {dotted  againit  her; 
bat  her  ploti  were  diKOTeral,  and  ahe  wai  botuBb- 
ed  to  Copcoi,  or  aome  city  of  the  Thebaie.  She 
had  hy  Ptolemy  three  children,  Plolemy  Evergelaa, 
■fterwaidi  king,  LyiimochDo^  and  Berenice.  (SchoL 
<af  Tleocr. /i  iriL  128;  Pana  L  7.  g  S  ;  Polyb. 

4.  The  wife  otMagaa,  king  of  Cyime.  In  order 
to  pnt  an  and  to  hia  diipnlea  with  hia  hrothei 
PtfHemy  I  (.  Philade1pha^  Magaa  had  betrothed  bit 
only  daoghtar,  Berenice,  to  the  aon  of  Ptoleoij, 
bat  died  before  the  marriage  (flok  place.  As  Ani- 
nofl  dii^iproTed  of  thii  coonexioo,  ohe  iuTited  De- 
metrini  the  Fair,  the  ion  of  Demetriua  Poliorcete*, 
to  Cyrene,  in  onler  to  become  the  king  of  thtf  place 
and  the  hnatauid  of  Berenice.  Bat  hii  beauty 
captivated  Ariinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  ibe  had  received,  exdted  a  coti- 
■mncy  ogaintt  him,  and  cauaed  him  lo  be  killed  in 
the  ami  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
the  un  of  Plolemy.  (Jnalin,  uvi.  3.)  It  ia  not 
■tated  of  what  bmily  thii  Aiiinoe  woa.  Niebnhr 
(Klame  Siri/iem,  p.  230)  conjectan 
tbe  tame  at  the  daughter  of  Lyaimochua  [No.  3], 
who  after  her  baniahnmnt  to  Coploi  went  to 
Cyrene.  and  married  M&gai. 

5.  Called  Earydica  by  Jnitin  (nx.  1),  and 
Qeopatra  hy  Liyy  (iiTii.  4),  but  Araino*  W  Po- 
Ijbia*,  wai  tbe  danghtec  of  Plolemy  III.  Erer- 
getea,  the  wife  of  her  hrolher  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
palOT,  and  the  mother  of  Plolemy  V.  Epiphanei. 
Sha  waa  preient  with  her  huabaud  at  tbe  battle  of 
Baphis  (s.  c  217),  m  which  Antiochui,  tbe 
Great,  was  defeated;  bnt  her  profligate  huaband 
waa  induced  towarda  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
intrigiLci  of  Soaibini,  to  order  Phiiommon  to  pat 
her  to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  tbe  female  frieudi  of  Aninoe  revenged 
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ber  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  bonie  of  Pb 
lammon,  and  hilled  him  together  with  hia  ion  an 
wifa.    (Polyb.  t.  83,  B*,  87,  xt.  26,  S2,  33.) 


6.  Dangfalar  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Anlelei,  eacaped 
from  Caeur,  when  he  wai  beaieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c  47,  and  wai  recogniied  aa  queen  by  Ibe 
Aleiondriana,  lines  her  brother  Plolemy  XII. 
Dionynia  waa  in  Caeaar'a  power.  After  Ihe  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  ahe  wai  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caeaar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  s.  c  46,  oa 
which  ocQudan  ahe  excited  the  companion  of  iha 
Roman  people.  She  wii  uon  ifterirardi  diimiiaed 
by  Caeaar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
uiter  Cleopatra  penuaded  Antony  to  hare  her  pal 
to  death  in  B.  c  41,  though  ahe  bad  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Anemia  Leucophiyne  in 
Milelni.  (Dioa  Cau.  xliL  39,  &&,  iliiL  19; 
Caet.  B.  C.  iiL  112,  B.  Ala.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  9,  eomp.  Dion  Can.  xliriii.  34.) 

ARSITES  (Apal-mi),  the  aatrap  nf  the  Hellea- 
pontine  Phrygia  wbeu  Alexander  the  Orest  invaded 
Alia.  After  Ibe  defeat  of  the  Peraiana  at  the 
Oranicoi,  Anite*  ittnsted  lo  Phrygia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  hit  own  life,  becauae  he  liad  adviaed 
the  latrap*  to  fight  with  Alexander,  inatead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waale  the  coontry, 
aa  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Airian,  Anat.  L 
13,17;  Paul.  L  29.  8  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  CApritfarai),  lometimes  writ- 
ten Arlapantu  or  Artapaita.  1.  A  ion  of  Hy^ 
iBipei  and  brother  of  Doielai  Hyataipii,  ii  described 
by  HerodDtua  (iv.  63)  a>  diiauading  hia  brother 
aaia  the  eipediliDn  agunit  the  Scythiani.  In  the 
reigu  of  Xerxei,  the  auccetaor  of  Daiciua,  Atta- 
banua  appeara  occaaionally  agun  in  the  chonicter 
of  a  wile  and  fiank  couniellor,  and  Herodolu  in- 
lTodn(«*  him  Kveral  timea  a*  apeaking.  (Herod. 
viL  10,  46— i3.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  wai  commander  of  tbe 
body-gnard  of  king  Xerxei,  In  B.  c.  46S,  Arto- 
banai,  in  conjunction  withaennnch,  whfHn  lome 
call  Spemilrei  and  othcn  Mithridaba,  aiiauiaated 
Xenea,  with  tbe  view  of  aetting  bimielf  upou  the 
throne  of  Peraio.  Xerxei  had  tbree  loni,  Dareiui, 
Artaienea,  and  Hyitaapea,  who  waa  abeent  from 
the  court  aa  aatrap  of  Bactria.  Nov  aa  it  waa 
neceaiary  for  ArtattinuB  to  get  rid  of  theae  sona 
alio,  he  penuaded  Arlaxeriea  that  hii  brother 
Dareini  woi  the  murderer  of  hii  &ther,  and  atimu- 
Inted  him  to  avenge  the  deed  hy  auauinating 
Dareini.  Thii  wai  done  at  the  earlieit  opportunity. 
Artabanui  now  commonicsted  hii  plan  of  uaorping 
tbe  throne  to  his  lona,  and  hii  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxe*  alio.  Whea  tbe  moment  for  tsnying 
this  phtn  into  eflect  had  come,  he  iniidioualy  etruck 
Artaxeriea  with  hii  iword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  ilightly,  and  in  the  atniggle 
which  enaned  Artaxerxei  killed  Artabanui,  nnd 
ihuB  Kcnred  the  lucoeiaian  to  bimielf.  (Diod,  xi. 
69.)      Jnitin  (iiL  I),  who  knowi  only  of  tbe  two 
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brothers,  Dareiiu  and  Artazerxes,  gires  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Arta- 
banus  was  killed.  (Comp.  Ctesias,  Pen,  p.  38, 
&C.,  ed  Lion ;  Aristot.  PolU.  y.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jew8(vepi  *IovSa/wv),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserred  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  L  p.  149),  the  Chronicum 
Alexandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Eusebius,  {JPrctep, 
Evang,'\x,  18,23,27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  I  v.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  IL.  S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  (*A^afaw|$).  I.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareins  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.    [AaiABiuNEa.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
port  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatene. 
Artabazanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
port  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Oreat, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  ^nd  was  neyer  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabazanes,  in  b.  a  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  V.  65.) 

ARTABA'ZES.    [Artavasdxs.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ('kfniiaiot),  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon*s  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  rehitive  Artabozus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Araspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abiadatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabazns  to  protect  her ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabacus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infimtiy.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment 
(Xenoph.  Cjfrop.  i.  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vL  1.  §§  9,  34,  vL  3.  §  31,  vii.  5.  §  48,  viiL  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Phamaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  B.  c.  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  ^Q,)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallene. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  had 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Solamis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olvnthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
tiie  Chalcidians.  ^ter  this  Artabazus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  histed  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viii. 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  &  c.  479, 
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Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  on 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Pbitaeae,he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  through 
Phods,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By- 
zantium, and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fiitigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  HeUespont  into 
Asia.  (ix.  89 ;  Died,  xi  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotiations  between 
Xerxes  and  Pansanias.  rThuc.  L  129 ;  Diod.  xL 
44 ;  C.  Nepofl,  Pans,  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was 
sent  to  Egypt  to  pat  down  the  revolt  of  Inarus» 
&  c.  462.  He  advanced  as  fiur  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xL  74, 77 ;  comp. 
Thuc.  i.  109  ;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c.  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimon.  (Diod. 
xiL4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c. 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Datames,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  but  waa 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
hitter.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall.  Hid,  rf" 
Greece^  vL  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Artabazus  was  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
b.  g.  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thebans,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
menes.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing hhn  of  his  Athenian  and  Boeotian  allies, 
whereupon  Artabazus  was  defeated  by  the  kingls 
general,  Autophradates,  and  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Rhodians,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.  Afler  this,  Artabazus 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellious  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  last  oblised,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  fiunily,  to  take  renige  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  <^  Artar 
bazuB,  Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  b.  a  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebellious,  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and. 
Memnon,  who  accoidingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi.  22,  34,  52 ;  Dem.  e. 
Aristocr,  p.  671,  &c.)  In  the  reign  of  Dareius 
Codomannus,  Artabazns  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  af&- 
wards  accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Art»- 
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banu  for  his  fidelity  with  the  saJtnpj  of  Btactria. 
His  daughter,  Banine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Herades ;  a  Bccond  daughter,  Artocaroa, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artonis,  to  Enmenes.  In  b.  c.  328,  Artabaxus, 
then  a  man  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
■atiapy,  which  was  given  to  Cleituflb  (Aiiian, 
JnaL  iiL  23,  29,  vik  4 ;  Cortius,  iii.  13,  v..9, 12, 
vi  fi,  viL  3,  5,  ^ii.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  578  ;  oomp. 
Droysen,  Ge$tk.  Alex,  det  Grim.  p.  497.)     [L.  S.] 

ARTACAMA.    [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  CA/>Taxa/i)s),  a  distinguished 
Persian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  supers 
intended  the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Athos.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  his  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
deeply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  the  whole  anny  raised  a  mound.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthimia,  in  pursuance 
of  an  oFBde,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  as  a  heroi 
(Herod.  viL  22,  117.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
marks: **  About  1§  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  cuial  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modem 
village  of  Erso  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  beach  r  this  is  crowned  by  a  re> 
markable  mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel** 
(Oomba/  Mtmunty  No.  K  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 

ARTAN£S(  'AJmti^s),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
brother  of  Bareins  Uystaspis,  had  given  his  only 
daughter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareins,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod,  vil  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  er  ARTAPANES.    [Arta- 

BANUB.] 

ARTAPHERNES  (*Afncup4ptfVsy     L  A  son 
of  Hystaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sardis.     In  the  year 
B.  c.  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Artaphemes.    The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
desired  alliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
on  condition  of  their  recognising  the  supremacy  of 
king  Dareius.     When  Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisis^ 
tratus,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Art^hemes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  mfoimed  of  his  machina- 
tions, again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphemes,  re- 
questing him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippiaa.      The  reply  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 
shmUd  snlTer  no  hann  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
hope  nothing  from  Persia.    In  B.  c.  5^1,  Arta- 
phemes was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aristafforas  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  toe  king*^  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try.   But  the  undertaking  fiuled,  and  Aristagoras, 
umible  to  lealise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  lonians  against 
Persia.    When  in  b.  a  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marohed  against  Saudis,  Artapher- 
nes,  not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
dtadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt    But  the  Greeks  re- 
turned, fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
sf  ArtaphemeSb    In  the  aecond  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  BL  c.  497,  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphemes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  dT  Histiaeus,  and 
exproised  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Saidis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  wereconoemed 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Arti^hemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphemes  disappears  from  hbtory,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod. 
V.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi  1,  &c.;  comp.  HiP- 

PIAB,  ArISTAOOBAS,  H1BTIABU&) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  b.  c. 
492,  king  Bareins  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphemes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphemes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samos, 
and  thence  to  the  Cyclades.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
hud  in  ashes,  and  all  the  ishuds  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Eubeea^  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  MaraAon..  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  c. 
490,  whweupon  Datia  and  Artaphemes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  480,  Artaphemes  eonmianded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  U6,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74 ;  Aeschyl.  Pen.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxes 
I.,  in  B.  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeidea,  the  son  of  .^^chippns,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  waa 
opened  and  trandated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  fovourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Penia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus. 
Ob  their  arri'eal  there  they  received  inteUigence  of 
Uie  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.    (Thuciv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ("Vw,  Thuc. ;  "A^of, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  die  Mesaapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides 
(viL  33)  rektes  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  (b.  c.  4 1 3)  obtained  finHn  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  L 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  **•  Sidlv^*  by  Athenaeus 
(iiL  p.  108),  who  tells  us  ftirther,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  aa 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
B.  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.    The  namft  it 
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found  also  in  Hesychint,  wlio  qaotei  from  the 
linei  of  Demetriu,  and  in  Soidaa,  who  refexB  to 
Polemoa.  [A.  H.  C*] 

ARTASIHES.    [Amacioas,  p.  864,  b.] 

ARTAVASDESCApT«unNHr8i|sor'Afrra«dfar»n$), 
AHTAUASDESfAfrr«aMl(r<i75),orARTABAZES 
(*Apraft({>|s),  called  by  the  Aimenian  historians, 
Artawazt.  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded his  fiidier  Tigxanes  I  (I I ).  In  the  expedition 
of  CiassoB  against  the  Parthians,  &  c.  54,  Arta- 
Tasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans;  but  when 
Ocodea,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
ArtaTasdes  was  unable  to  elbtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans,  he  condnded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  ^re  his  «ister  or  daughter 'in  mar- 
riage to  Pacoras,  the  son  of  Orodes.  When  Pa- 
coms  sabsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  &  c.  51, 
Artavasdes  thveatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  then  governor  of  €ilicia,made 
prepamtions  to  meet  him ;  bat  the  defeat  of  Pacesiu 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plat.  Cran.  19,  21,  22, 
S3;  Dion  Cass.  xL  1«;  Oic.  odAiL  t.  20,  21,  cul 
Fam.  XT.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavasdes  in  Antony*s  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  36.  ArtaTasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  in j  are  his 
namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  hhn,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31 ;  Plut  Ant  39, 
50 ;  Stnlb.  id.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ai^ 
menian  long  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
fiiilare  of  the  Aoman  expedition  [see  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  .Ato  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year«  he  entered  the  coontiy  in  b.  c 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  theseupon  set  upon  the  threne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxias  II.] ;  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  c  30, 
when  Cleopatm  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Axtar 
vasdes  of  Media,  ia  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Casa.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
LI,  li.5;  Pint  ^«<.  50;  Uv.EpLni;  VelL 
Pat  iL  82 ;  Tac.  Ann,  il  3 ;  Strab.  xL  p.  532 ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xv.  4.  §  3,  B,  J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  tame.  (Phit  Oast.  33.) 

Artavasdbs  II.,  perhaps  the  son  ot  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians ;  and  C  Cae8ar,whowas 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affiurs  of  the  coun- 
try, made  Ariobazzanes,  a  Mede,  kin^  (Tac.  Ann, 
iL3,4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  hiter  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Arsacidab,  p.  363,  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  &  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  si^  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  beien  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great 
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loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  seri<ms  quarvd  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Phiaates,  about  the  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  oonsequenee 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
ofiered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  This  offer 
was  gladly  aooqrted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Axmenia*  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  b.  c.  34,  the 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  theiatter  giving  his  dang^ter,  lotape, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  forther  engaged  to  asast  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  hdp  agmnst  the  Par- 
thians. With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  cany  on  the 
war  virith  success  against  the  Parddans  and  Ar- 
taxias II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  opipoat  Oct»- 
vianns,  Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recoivered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutareh  {AnL  61)  mentions 
Median  troths  at  the  battle  of  Actinm  ;  but  these 
might  haw  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  lotape,  who 
had  mairied  Antonyms  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  b.  c  20.  (Dion  Case.  xlix.  25,  33, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  IL  16,  liv.  9;  Plut  Ant  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  fAfrr^ 
€aaZos)y  enqperor  of  Constantinople,  was  ^bably 
descended  from  a  noble  Aimenian  fomUy.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  Copronjmos  (a.  d.  741 
— 775),  he  was  a{]pointed  Curopalatus,  and  mar- 
ried AJona,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan- 
tino, as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  vronld 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fimatidsm,  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  3ie  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con* 
stantine,  and  daring  a  campaign  of  the  empour 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phzygia. 
Constantine,  doubtfril  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  the 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  fother,  who  reftised  to  give  tibem  up,  and 
suddenly  sniprised  his  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constantine  was  defeated,  and  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotaana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Theopfaanes  Monotes  and  Anastasias,  the  patriairh 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they 
persuaded  that  Constantine  was  dead;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con- 
stantino both  tried  to  obtain  Uie  aid  of  the  Arabs: 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephorus ;  and  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  'Armenia.  Con- 
stantine foimd  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Isauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  the 
foil  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  vras 
defeated  near  Sardis ;  and  in  August,  743,  his  son 
Nicetas  was  routed  at  Comopolis  in  Bithynia :  in 
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this  battle  M  Tigisnei,  a  noble  Aimenian,  the 
eoofliii  of  Artaiaidea.  The  neurper  fled  to  Con- 
staatinoiile,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  imperial 
forces ;  and  while  this  citj  was  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors d  iamine,  Nioetas  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Nieonedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  NoTember,  743,  the 
besiegerB  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
Tsadee,  his  sons,  and  his  princ^al  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  pat  out,  were  condncted  through  the 
city  9m  nsnnn,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
wers  afterwards  aU  pat  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
recognised  as  emperor  by  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedre- 
nns,  L  pp.  796-8,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  ii  pp.  107, 
108,  ed.  Paris  ;  ProcoptM,<2s  BelL  Fen.  i  2,  &c. ; 
Theophanes,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)     [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  ('A^o- 
tlpl^f  or  'Apfro^p^s)  is  the  name  of  three  Per> 
nan  kings,  and  signifies*  aocoiding  to  Herodotus 
(tL  98),  *^tke  great  wazrior"*  {6  fjyas  officios). 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ArtOy  which  means 
*"  honoured**  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  XerMs^  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Zend,  IsoMm,  and 
the  Sanscrit,  AiAa^ra,  **a  king:**  consequently 
Artascenet  would  mean  **  the  honoured  king.** 

Artaxxiuus  I.,  snmamed  Longimaniu  (Mor 
'P^XC'P)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  rij^ht  hand 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Pint.  Ariose.  l)v  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  b.  c.  465  to 
B.  c.  425.  (Diod.  xi.  69,  xii  64 ;  Thnc.  iv.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  fiither,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
he  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
on  the  inst^tion  of  Artabanus.  (Justin,  iii.  1 ; 
Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  BibL  p.  40,  a.,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
reign  is  characterised  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
(xi  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  scTeral  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
satraps.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
sarriving  brother  Hystaspes  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent  After  putting  down 
this  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  a&irs  of  his  empire.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  B.  c.  462, 
or,  according  to  Clinton,  in  b.  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
menes  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenes  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabazus  and  Megabyzus  into  Egypt. 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
still  besieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(Acvmfr  r9lx'*^\  i^c&f  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt 
Inarua,  too,  was  defeated  in  &  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt 
(Thuc.  i  104,  109  ;  Diod.  xL  71,  74,  77.)  In 
B.  c  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nians gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Sakunis  in 
Cyprus.    After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peaee 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows: — that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Aria  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days* 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xiL  4 ;  comp.  ThiriwaU,  HiaL  cfGrttob^  iii. 
p.  37,  &C.)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
hnmiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fiict  to  have 
been  fiU>ricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  reUtes.  Smu  after  these  occurrences 
Megabysna  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyzus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyzus  beoune  reconciled  to  hk  master. 
(Ctesias,  op.  PhoL  BilL  p.  50,  &c. ;  comp.  Mboa- 
BYZU8,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  &  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  FtJoL.  HtU.  ii,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Artaxbrxxs  ILySumamed  Mnemon  (Mnf/iwy) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  fiither,  Da- 
reius II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  b.  c. 
405  to  &  c.  362.  (Diod.  xiii  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fii- 
vourite  of  his  mother  Paiysads,  and  die  endeavour* 
ed  to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Aiab.  i  1.  §  3; 
Plat  Afitu.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  fiir 
more  numerous  army  of  lus  brother,  &  c.  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphenies 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cynis  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iii  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Tuim- 
bron;  Dercyllidas;  Aobsilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalddaa,  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidas.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confiision  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  b.  c.  385  to  b.  c.  376,  and 
vet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evagoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Sahmiis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusians,  on  the 
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•kores  of  the  Cai^ian  sea ;  and  after  his  nameroat 
anny  was  with  great  difficulty  aaTed  from  total 
dcatniction,  he  eoncladed  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages.  (Diod.  xr.  9,  10;  Plut 
Artax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  E^g^^t 
were  tmsBooessfnl,  and  the  general  insucrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  fiiiled  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insuigents  themselves.  (Diod. 
XT.  90,  &c.)  When  Artazerzes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
Intimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  z.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
fitther  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  the  plot  was  betr^ed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plut  Artam.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  L  e.)  Of  the  two 
remaining  Ic^timate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  fiuher ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  aooount 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artazerzes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochns  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  assassinated.  Artazerzes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  b.  c.  862,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Qchus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artazerzes  III.  (Plut.  Ltfe  qf  Aria- 
swMs;  Diod.  xv.i)3.;  Phot.  BabL  pp.  42--44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fa;^  ffellen,  ii.  p.  381,  ^) 

Aktakzrxkb  lilt  also  called  Ockut^  succeeded 
his  fether  as  king  of  Persia  in  B.  a  862,  and 
reigned  till  b.  c.  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extiipation 
of  the  members  of  his  femily.  He  himself  was  a 
eowardly  and  reckless  despotj  and  ihe  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
VMgn,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satnq)  Arta- 
bazus  [Artabazus,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi.  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artazerzes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  zvii.  5 ;  Pint.  De  Is, 
aOg,U\  Aelian,  F.  H,  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  H.A.  z.  28; 
Justin,  z.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  iL  p.  382, 
&C.)  Respecting  Artazerzes,  the  foimder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  see  Sassanidab.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  ('AfnalCas)  or  ARTAXES  (V 
'rd^ris)f  the  name  of  tiiree  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  zi.  pp.  528, 531, 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artazias,  when  Antio- 
chus was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artazata,  the  coital 
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of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar- 
tazias. (Strab.  zi.  p.  528 ;  Plut.  LiteuU.  31.)  Ar- 
tazias was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumenes  and  Phamaces  in  b.  c  179  (Polyb.  xzvi. 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tiochus IV.  E^iphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  b.  c.  165.  (Appian,  ^.  45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Aimeaians  when  his  fether  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  b.  c.  34.  He  risked  a  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  he^  of  the 
Parthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [Artavasdes.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  belund  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Annenians 
in  b.  c.  20  comphiined  to  Augustus  about  Artazias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigianes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tibmus  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
tazias and  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
Artazias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
ezpedition :  whence  Horace  {F^oiaL  i.  12. 25)  says, 
**Chiudi  virtate  Neronis  Armenius  oecidit**  (Dion 
Cass.  zliz.  39, 40, 44,  IL  16,  liv.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  94 ;  Jos^h.  AnL  zv.  4.  §  3 ;  Suet. 
nber,  9.)  VeUeius  Paterculus  {L  c)  calls  this 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabaies,  but  an  all  the  othen 
Artazes. 

III.  The  son  of  Pelemon,  kmg  of  Pontus,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus  in 
A.  D.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
£ftvour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenon,  but 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artazias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artazias,  about  a.  d.  35, 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanua, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  for 
ther.    (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  56,  vL  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  (^AJnadierns),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Cherasmis,  commanded  the  Macrones  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  ezpedition  of  Xerzes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  eovemor  of  the  town  of  Sestos 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant  When  Xerxea 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artavctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
^e  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeus  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fene  use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacril^ous  act 
was  not  foi^ven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
ezpect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Adiens  ;  when^  therefore,  in  B.  c.  479,  Xanthippus 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging 
army.  Xanthippus  eontinued  his  siege  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  the 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportable;  and 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Pendan  of  high  rank, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines 
of  the  besi^rs.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  gover- 
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nor,  thej  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitiyes  were  pursued,  and  Artayctes 
and  his  son  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xanthippus.  Artayctes  offered  100  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Elaeos  as  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
and  200  more  as  a  mnsom  for  hHnself  and  his  son. 
But  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
atonement  than  his  life^  and  Xanthippus  was  obliged 
to  giTe  him  up  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
his  eyes.  (Herod,  yii  33,  78,  ix.  116, 118—120  ; 
Paus.  L  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTE  (*A/»rat)m|),  a  daughter  of 
Masistes,  the  broker  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dareins,  but  he  himself 
was  in  lore  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  robe  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
bis  wife  Amastris.  Thus  the  king*s  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amastris,  fiuicying  that  the  love 
affiiir  was  the  work  of  ^e  wife  of  Masistes,  took 
the  most  emel  vengeance  upon  her.  ^Herod.  ix. 
1 08 — 1 1 0.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7;  confounds 
the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 
Tsetz.  CbiL  ii  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTES  { 'AfrralJiTTyf ),  one  of  the  gene- 
rals in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artayntes,  Ithamitfes,  and  some  other  generals, 
sailed  to  Samos  in  order  to  watch  the  lonians,  and 
in  the  \ioft  that  the  land-force  under  Mardonius  in 
northern  Greece  m%ht  stiU  be  successful.  But 
after  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and'  Myoale,  in  b.  a 
479,  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres  took  to  flight. 
While  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  he 
was  met  by  Masistes,  the  broUier  of  Xerxes,  who 
censured  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight. 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  bis  sword  and  woidd 
have  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xetnagoras,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod,  viii.  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTE'MBARES  (*A^«/u«<^r),  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
about  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  C3rrus  chastised  him  for  his 
want  of  obedience  in  their  phty ;  and*  Artembares, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  shephefd*s  boy,  complained  to 
kmg  Astyages^  and  thus  became  the  msans  of  dis- 
covering that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mandsne  and 
the  grandson  of  Astvages.  (Herod,  i.  1 1 4 — 1 1 6.) 
Two  Fenians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  122),  and  Aeschylus.  (Pen,  29, 294.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMICHA    [Cimnm.] 

ARTEMIDO^RUS  (^Aprc/^Soipor).  1.  Sux^ 
named  Aristophanius,  and  also  Pseudo-Aristo- 
phanins,  bom  his  being  a  diseiple-  of  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria. Artemidorus  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
marian. He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  ircpl  A«»pt5or,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  Ac(c(f  or  ^Acwr- 
<rax  ir^foprvTiKaiy  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
terms  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
( Athen.  i.  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663 ; 
Suidas,  «.  tw.,  *Apr§fjM»pof  and  TifutxiSas ;  Ero- 
tian  in  AdauiK)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidonu,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.     (Theo- 
crit.  p.  806,  ed.  Kiesaling;  Anikol.  Grate  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  AscA&oN,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Bymntium  («. «. 
*AffKaXaiv)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  pefsoos  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cnidus,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julias  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taoght  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  B.  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesai  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  bira  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (Pint.  Catt,  65 ;  Zo- 
naras,  voL  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianus,  was  a  native  of  Ephesns,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianus  (AaA5ia»'<$5),  to  distin- 
guish him  fzxHn  the  geographen  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  PkUopair,  22),  since  bi»  mother  was  bem  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianu»  (Oneirocr.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  aa  the  Daldiaa 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  eu>ecial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams..  (Oneirocr.  iu  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in*  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may.  infer  from  several 
passages  oS  his  work  (i.  28^  66,  iv.  I),  though 
some  writen  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con-^ 
stantine,  and  othen  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius.. 
(Plin.  Epist.  iiL  1 1.1  But  the  passages  of  Artemis 
dorus^s  own  woric  ated  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  {'Ov^tpwcpi' 
TiKc(),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  fcad  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece^  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
(Oiteir.  JProoenu  lib,  L)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  bad  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidaa 
and  Endocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
uWoo'lcoTiicti,  andthe other  xctpotrKoiriiRi.  Along 
with  his  occupations  oa  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physidaa.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productiona  of  more  ancient  writen 
on  ^e  subject,  and  hia  object  is.  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  ia  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
BuiTOunded  iU  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philos<^hical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  fects  partly  recorded  in  histoiy,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Caseins  Maximus.  The  ^ird  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  ircf>^  dvtifmv  dyaiScurtwy^  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,,  whichi 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant ;  and  thia» 
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together  vith  the  drcoinstuioe  that  ArtemidoniB 
hat  often  oocauon  to  allade  to  or  explain  ancient 
mannen  and  unget,  give  to  it  a  peonliu  value. 
The  wock  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolised  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  fife,  which,  when 
well  undeiBtood,  throws  light  on  yarious  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  Ovo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  RigaItiiis(Pari8,  1603,  4to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  eoramentaiy;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  O.  Rei£^ 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  4he  notes 
of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  MxGABic  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  Ephbsus,  a  Oraek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  B.  &  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.  He  also 
visited  Ibeoa  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  aeoonnts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries.  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  phwes  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  lieyond  the  river  Tanais  were  unknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marctanus  of 
Heradeia,  a  ircpJirXovs,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  yturypcupc^ 
/i«*'<S  or  rd  T^s  ytuypa^ea  fitS/Ja.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  'books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement  The  original  wwh,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  andents,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Stiabo,  Stephanas  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  Isidorus,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  we  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Maicianus*  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  -periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynla  and  Paphlagonia.  The  loss  of 
this  important  work  Is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  beouiae  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costnmes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  oL  The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midorus  were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Hoschel  in  his  Oeoffrapkicaf  Aug.  Vindel.  1600, 
4to.  The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudsori^s  Geo- 
giaphi  Minores,  vol.  L  Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Ooens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrius's  Antrum  Ntfmr 
fhammy  p.  87t  and  a  ti^ird,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin*s  Bdtr'dge  xur 
Chkh,  tmd  lAL  voL  ii  p.  49,  &c.  (Vossius,  de 
iliti,  Crraee,  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
mann.)  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidorus  a  work  entitled  *l»vucd  Hwofun^fuira. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  0«)ffr,  der  CfrUcL  «.  Rom,  L  2,  p. 
141,&c.,250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  Musonius,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iiL  11)  is 
fiill  of  his  praise. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (QuaesC,  Nat, 
I  4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Stmbo 
(xiv.  p.  675)  mentions  aa  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  same  as  the  one  to  whose  grammatical 
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or  lexioogtaphical  works  reference  is  made  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Vegp.  1 1 39, 1 164, 1 231 ; 
Compu  Phot.  a.  o.  rcvroj'cty ;  Etym.  M.  a  eo.  ipa- 
icv8i|s  and  dpfij^)^  though  the  work  or  works  here 
refened  to  may  ailso  belox^  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Trallxs,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
Uved  about  a.b.  69.  (Pans.  vi.  14.  §  1 ;  Martial, 
vl77.) 

11.  The  author  of  defies  on  lore.  (IIcpl  tpvrot, 
Eratosth.  OataiL  31.)  There  axe  many  more  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Artemidoms  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fabricius  (MibL  Graec 
V.  p.  263),  to  which  some  aui^lements  ase  given 
by  Van  doens.  (Lc)  [L.  S.] 

ART£MID0'RUS(*A/n-f/ii5«epf)*  1.  AGmek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus(Z^  Mofb^ 
AcuL  ii  3L,  iiL  14, 15,  pp.  146, 224, 227),  who  waa 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Eraaistratns.  He  must  have  Uved  some  time  between 
the  third  oentury  b.  g.  and  the  second  centniy 
afier  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  ^i- 
ihet  {D9  Compw,  Medioam,  me,  Locob^  v.  3,  vol. 
xiL  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artemidorus  oiotvum^s  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  (CommenL  in  Hippocr.  **'De  RaL 
VicL  m  Morb,  Je.*"  L  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Artbmioorus  Capito  ( 'Af rc/a2^pos  6 
KaiTM'Mi'),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
A.  D.  117 — 138,  who  publidied  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  (Cbi»- 
menLmH^^MOr,  **  De  NaL  ffom.^  voL  xv.  p.  21} 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him- 
self^ but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Oalen^ 
time.  He  is,  however  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modemizing  the  huiguage.  He 
was  a  rebition  of  Diosoorides,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  frequently  meur 
tioned  by  GaJen.  {CommettL  im  H^apoer,  "■  De 
Humor,'"  vol.  xm.  p.  2 ;  Glon,  Hippocr,  voL  xix. 
p.  83,  &C.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  pemon  some- 
times quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capito. 
[CAPira] 

3.  Artemidorus  Cornblius,  a  physician,  who 
was  bom  at  Peiga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Peigamus  in  Mysia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Vemss, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbeiy  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Peiga,  when  he  was  legatus  to  Cn. 
DohibeDa  in  Cilicia,  b.  c  79  (Cic  2  Verr.  i  20, 
iii.  21) ;  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  praetorship,  b.  c  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infiunous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
(rectqteraiores)  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori> 
ginal  name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus ;  he 
was  probabfy  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  Corueiiu$ 
Dolabella,)  took  the  name  of  Condxitt,  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  ^*  Cornelius  mediens**  (2 
Vearr,  iii.  11 ),  in  another  *•  Artemidorus  Peigaeus^ 
(c  2 n,  and  in  a  third  **  Artemidorus  Cornelius" 
(c  49) ;  but  it  is  phiin  that  in  each  passage  he 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Emesti  has 
in  his  Index  Hidoriau  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIDOHUS,  a  painter,  who  Uved  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Martial, 
V.  40.)  {a  P.  M.J 
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A'RTEMIS  f  AfMrc/us),  one  of  the  great  ^nni- 
ties  of  tbe  Greeks.  Her  name  ii  nsoally  derived 
from  d^c/uff,  nninjnred,  healthy,  vigoioiw ;  acoord- 
ing  to  whidi  the  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
sdf  inviolate  and  vigoreas,  and  also  giants  strength 
and  health  to  othen.  (Plat  OrxUyL  p.  406,  b. ; 
Strab.  ziv.  p.  635 ;  Evstath.  <m< /Tom.  pp.  32,  577, 
1732.)  Aocording  to  the  Homeric  aoooant  and 
Hesiod  {Theog,  918)  she  was  the  danghter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  {S^*  148)  calls  her 
harrttrf€wa.  She  was  ue  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
bom  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  island  of 
BdoSb  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pansanias 
(▼iiL  37.  §  3)  ibimd  is  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
dan^ter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ao- 
eoidjng  to  an  Egyptian  story  (Hevod.  iL  156)  she 
was  tb»  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  Isis,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  are  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesos 
(Tacit  AmnL  iii.  61 ;  Schol.  oi/PM.  Nem.  i  1), 
others  that  it  was  (^te  (Diod.  v.  Z2),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  ApoUo,  but  bom 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assut 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Grph  Hymn,  34. 
5 ;  Spanheim,  ad  CkdUm.  p.  476,  Ac.)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  natare  and  character  of  this  god- 
dess, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
r^arded  her,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Artemis  as  ^  tuier  o/Jpollo^  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hn»- 
band  and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tndition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1197.) 
In  the  ehiuacter  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  amed  vrith  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animalu :  she  is  a  Sfd  dvcJAAoiNm.  Sudden 
deaths,  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  aa  the  effect  of  hec  arrows.  (Hom.  //. 
vl  205,  427,  &&,  xix.  59,  xxL  483,  &c. ;  O/.  zi 
172,  &&,  324,  XV.  478,  xviiL  202,  zx.  61,  &&,  v. 
124,  &&.)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Od,  xt.  410;  //.  zxiv.  606.) 
As  ApoUo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  i^cd  trci- 
rupa  ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  fbr  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (//.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Tnjan  wax  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  vrith  the 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  gvaciously 
upon  viras  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  flocks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  ki  old  age. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  129,  &c.)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  Uie  epithets  irtuhoTp6tpoSy  KovporpoifMSf  and 
^tXofiupa^  fcomp.  Diod.  v.  73) ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Agam.  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
sucking-animals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortahi ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  {^afifi^s\ 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  vritk  the  chase 
(iccAa3flW),  and  iypirspa,  (IL  zxL  511,  485, 
&C. ;  Hom.  ^yiwi.  ta  JDiaiL.  IrO.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love^  (Soph.  Eted. 
1220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
tiangressions  of  their  vows  of  diastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Pane.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viiL  13.  §  1.)  She 
vraa  worshipped  in  seveial  pteees  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  warship  of  both  divinities  vraa 
believed  to  have  come  ftinn  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidena  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod.  iL  32,  35.)  The  huirel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectom  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Pans.  L  38.  §  6,  uL  24.  §6,  vul  36,  in  fin. ; 
AeschyL  Sept.  450 ;  Callim.  H^mn.  in  Dion.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  pomts  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  lesembbuioe  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  then  any  tnuie  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an.  oracular  divinity  like  Apolla  Re- 
specting the  zeal  and  original  character  of  Artemia 
as  the  sister,  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  these  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  vis.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  aa  MUller  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  repnasentative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  son  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  a^  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  ^dess  of  the  moon« 
Buttmann  and  Hemuum  consuler  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  att  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
sate,  the  idea  of  Artemia.  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
ApoUo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephesian  Artemis.. 

2.  The  Arcadian  A  fiends  ia  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  vraa  worshipped,  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  templea 
were  more  numerous  in  this  counti^  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  np  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
hikes,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Ezyman- 
thua,  and  Maenalua;  twenty  n3rmphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  vrith  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus,  she  held  l^r  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian. 
13,  81,  90,  &c;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  usuaUy  near  lakes  or  rivera,  whence  she  waa 
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caOed  ktfiwrrrn  or  Aiftmicc  (Pani.  ii.  7.  §  6,  iu. 
23.  §  6,  IT.  4.  §  2,  31.  §  3,  viii  53.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincU  of  her  saoctvaries  there  were  often  ncred 
welK  Bsat  Corinth.  (Paoa.  ii.  8.  § 5,  iii. 20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appean  ui  connexion 
with  rirer  goda,  aa  with  Alpheins  [Alphuuh], 
and  thns  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  wexe  sacred  to 
her.    (Diod.  ▼.  3.) 

3.  The  Taurian  Artemis.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  hnman 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tanris  a  goddees,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  wete  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Iph. 
Taur,  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  hwded  at  Branzon  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Bran- 
Tonia.  (Pans,  i  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iiL  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Biauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  -with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  b^eyed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycuigus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  undl  then  been  oflS?red  to  her.  {Diet  of  Ant 
8.  V.  BpavpwM  and  Atofuurrlywrts.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  Lar 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  ir.  103;  Pans.  i.  43.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paus. 
ii.  35.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hbcatb.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemas  rovpoirtfAos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajaz  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajaz  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
vdiose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  T/te  Ephenan  Artemis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  warship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resembknee  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  ib 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  foct,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented   her 
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with  moHif  breasts  {woKviuitrr6s).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  tile  goddess  resembled  a  mummy :  her 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (corona 
miirtt/u),  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  waa 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  641 4  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  6,  viL  5.  §  2.)  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  ha  higb- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (^tf-tfifr);  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesus  hj 
the  Amasons.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  4,  via.  12.  §  1 ;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  i.  o.  iaai/lv,) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britomartis, 
D1CTYNNA9  and  EiLirrHVZA.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  at  a  oompaiativdy  early  time  they  tmnsfeired 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Deloa, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesua. 
The  sacrifices  oflfered  to  the  Bnmronian  Artemis 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats ;  in  Thrace  dogs  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  boar, 
dog,  and  others^  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  souice, 
or  to  one  'fundmnental  idea :  the  Teiy  manner  in 
which  sudi  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren- 
den  the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  tiie 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
of  the  one  are  tmnsferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artonis  in 
works  of  art  are  difierent  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  jonth- 
ful  and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apolla  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  baa 
small  hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  ber  neck;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  1^  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitscher- 
lich,  de  Diana  SospUoy  Gottingen,  1821  ;  MiiUer, 
Doridfu,  book  ii.  c.  9 ;  Mtueo  Fio^Clem.  L  30  ; 
Hirt.  Mtflhot  BildeH,.  I  p.  37.)  [L.  aj 

ARTEMI'SIA  {'Aprtfuata).  1.  A  queen  of 
Halieamassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battie  of  Sakmiis 
(b.  c.  480)  she  distinguished  herself  bj  her  pru- 
dence, coumge,  and  perseveranoe,  fi>r  which  sho 
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sfterwBids  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
kii«.  (Herod.  Tii.  99,  Tiii  68,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
&€.;  Polyaen.  TiiL  53;  Pans.  iiL  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
cordiBg  to  a  tradition  preaeryed  in  Photiua  (BibL 
9.  153,  a^  ed.  Bekker),  she  pat  an  end  to  her  life 
in  a  romantic  manner.  She  was  in  lore,  it  is  said, 
vith  Dardanns,  a  yonth  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
sion was  not  retomed,  she  avenged  herself  by  put* 
ting  his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  otade  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  Lencas,  where  she  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  her  son  PisindeEs.  Respecting  the 
import  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers,  **  to  leap 
fitnn  the  Lencadian  rock,**  see  SAPPHa 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  snooessor  of  the  Carian 
prinee  Maasolus.  S^e  was  the  daagfater  of  Heca- 
tomnns,  and  after  the  dea<h  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years,  from  b.  a  352  to  b.  c.  850. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarehicaLparty  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Died.  Tn,  36,  45 ;  Dem.  de  Rhod,  Libert,  pp. 
193, 197,  198.)  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Maasohis.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
her  daily  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 
in  grief  daring  the  two  years  that  she  sarvived 
him.  She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ridans  to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Halicamassus 
the  oelebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  was 
rqarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument  (Cic. 
7V«c.  iiL  31 ;  Stmbo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Oellius,  x.  18 ; 
Plin.^.JV:xxv.  36,  xxxvi4.  §9;  VaL  Max.  iv. 
6.  ext.  1 ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  t.  vo.  'Aprtfiurla  and 
Mai<rw\os.)  Another  celebrated  monument  was 
erected  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
memocate  her  saccess  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  later  times  the  "ACaToi^.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMrSIUS)  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
MareeUns  Empiricus  {De  Medioam,  c  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
caHed  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemius, 
{Ibid,  c.  13.  p.  298.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.      [Anasta- 

SIU8  II. J 

AOITEMON  CA/w^/Mw).  I .  Of  C aotandrkia, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  b.  c.  316.    He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 

fxii.  p.  515)  as  die  author  of — 1.  Ilcpi  (rwayuyris 
according  to  oth»s  dntywT^t)  fiiBKiwv^  which 
would  either  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  Ilcpi  fii€k(mf 
XpfftrccM,  or  IIcpl  xp^wus  rwy  ircpl  rAs  <rwovcias 
^bofdvwaf,  ^Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  vepi  ^lowauucdu 
otNrri$fMtror,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
^37),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet  There 
is  also  a  woik  on  painters  (xe^  forypct^an')  which 
is  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat  s.  v, 
HoKAyvtiros.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  {de  Eloeut.  231 )  speaks  as  the 
person  who  eoUected  letters  of  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazohbnab,  is  mentioned  by  Aelian 
{HiatAn,  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  6poi  KAa^ofUvtoL, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  («.  o.  *ApKr7pos)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  (ircfil  'O/itfpov]^  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant 

3.  A  Hbrbtic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photins  {BibL  p.  12,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker), that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
A.  D.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Pftul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  H.  E,  vii.  SO),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresiea  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotns  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtaes  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  nse  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H.  £1  v.  28 ;  Theodoret  HaereL 
fabuL  ^piL  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  his  followers,  the  Arte- 
monites,  by  philosophical  arguments ;  for  EusebiiM 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  veiy  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  tluit  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charsed  with  having  introduced 
foiged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  cq>ies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Seeta 
ArtemoKitarumj  Leipzig,  1730 ;  Schaffhaosen,  Hi»- 
toria  Artemomie  et  Artemottiiarumf  Leipzig,  1737, 
4ta) 

4.  A  Lacbdabmonian,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
&a  441.  (Plut  Perid,  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  Schol. 
ad  JnsfopA.  Ackartu  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polycletus. 
(;PUn.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servius  {ad  Aen. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Clazo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Maonbsia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  {wepi  r£y  kot^ 
dperfiv  jwa^l  vewpayfiorrtv/i^vw  BirrfHf*dTWf), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot  BibL  p* 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  MtXowoiSs,  from  his  being  a  melie 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  conteropoiary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  {A<Aam,  830,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Suid.  9.  v.  j^o^c)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  MiLBTUs,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  {oveipoKpnu^y,  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost  (Artemid.  Oneir,  u.  49 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  iZ.  xvL  p.  1119  ;  TertulL  de 
Atom,  46  ;  Fulgent  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  Pbrqamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ad 
Find.  Pyih,  I  1,  32,  iii.  48 ;  O/:  ii.  16,  v.  1 ;  IsiJL 
ii.  Argum.;  Schol.  ad  Lywjphr.  177.) 

9.  A  RHBTORiciAN,  who  sccms  to  have  lived 
I  during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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h  ■MBtaooed  Mvenl  timet  by  SeIleci^  who  hat 
•bo  pRoenred  some  fragments  of  his.  (Senec.  &uu, 
I;  Omtnv.  L  6,  7,  iL  9,  11,  iiL  16,  ir.  25,  y.  30. 
SS.) 

10.  A  Syeian  of  royal  descent,  who  lired  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochos  the  Great  He 
resembled  the  king  so  mach,  that  when,  in  b.  c. 
187,  Antiochos  was  killed,  the  qoeen  Laodice  pot 
Aitemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangeronidy  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
H.  AT.  Tii.  10;  VaL  Max.  iz.  U.  ezt  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (H.  N,  zrviiu  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
hare  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (/f.  N.  xxzv.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumentes 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  AJezander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonioe,  a  name  not  nnfreqnent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  11.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  {*Apr^Kris%  king  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompey  marched  in  bl  c.  65.  Pom- 
pey  crossed  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artoces ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelonis,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass,  zzzvii.  1, 2;  Appian,  Afitkr, 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoces; 
Plut  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.    [Artabazub,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('Afn^pios),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  foUowtfs  of  Asdepiades 
(Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  AatL  iiL  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  firiend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
pcugn  against  Brutus  and  Cassias,  bl  c  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  lus  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc 
ii.  70 ;  Plut  Brut  c.  41,  where  some  editions 
have  ArUonhu  instead  of  Artorius ;  Lactant  Dhnn. 
IiuHL  ii.  8 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Maz.  i. 
.7.  §  1 ;  Tertull.  Dt  Avima^  c.  46  ;  Sueton.  Aug, 
c.  91  :  Appian,  D»  Bell.  CML  iv.  110  ;  Floras,  iv. 


7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  m  Etaeb, 
Ckron.)  St  Clement  of  Alezandria  quotes  (Pae- 
dag.  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  Vltpi  McucpoSunias.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet ;  Carol!  Patini  Cammeni.  in 
Antiq.  CatotajA.  M,  AfiorUf  in  Poleni  The$.  Antiq, 
Horn,  et  Gr.  Supplem.  vol.  E  p.  1 133.)  [W.  A.G.] 
ARTY'BIUS  (*Apn^iot),  a  Penian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Onedlus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Hexod.  v.  108— 110.)  [L.  S.J 


ARUSIANUS. 

ARTYSTO'NECAfmMfTMni),  a  dai^teraf  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  bved  her  more  than  any  other  of  his  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  ^le  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  Arsames  or  Arsanes*  (Herod.  iiL 
88,  viL  69.)     [A118AUB&]  [L.  &] 

ARVl'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  CORNBLIUS  P.  p.  A.  N.  C0S8U8  AaviNA, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Comdius  Cossua, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  magister 
equitom  b.  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Liv.  viL  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  bl  c.  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Somnite  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Samnium. 
While  marehing  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Samnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Samnites,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  (viL  28,  32,  34—38,  x.  31 ; 
Niebtthr,  Bom.  Hid.  iiL  p.  120,  &c.)  Arvina  waa 
consul  again  in  &  c  322  (A.  CorntliuB  stenon, 
Liv.  viiL  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  yean  he  defeated  the  SAmnitAft  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancioit  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viiL  38,  39 ;  Niebuhr,  iiL  p.  200,  &c.) 

2.  A.  C0RNBLIU6  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Caadinm, 
BL  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  CoRNBLiua  A.  p.  P.  N.  Arvina,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1,  consul  bl  c.  306,  com- 
manded in  Samninm.  He  was  censor  in  b.  c. 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  iz. 
42,  &c,  z.  47  ;  Fatti.) 

ARULE'NUS  RU'STICUS.    [Rusticus.] 
ARUNS.     L  The  son  of  Demeratus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  fiither. 
(Liv.  L  34 ;  Dionys.  iiL  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbnaw 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  husband's  want  of  am- 
bition and  was  auzious  to  many  his  brother.  (Liv. 
L  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbos,  went  with 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  ezpulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  waa 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  in  battle. 
(Liv.  L  56,  iL  6  ;  Cic  Tutc  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porsena,  accompanied  his  fiither 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  teoX  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Liv. 
ii.  14 ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  viL  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clusium,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  Aruns.  The  husband  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  across  the  Alps, 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  V.  33 ;  Plut  CamiU.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.    [Arruntius.] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME'SSIUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  tiM 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book^ 
entitled  ^  Quadriga,  vel  Ezerapla  Eloeutionum  ez 
y iigilio,  Sallustio,  T^entio,  et  Cicerone  per  litesaa 
digesta."  It  is  called  Quadriga  firom  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors^   The  work  is  valuabla 
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as  pmeryiDg  many  poMaget  from  some  of  Cicero^ 
lost  writingBy  and  from  Salliut^  Histoiy.  He  iint 
giret  a  phnie  generally,  then  an  example,  thoa : 
**  FtimatoB  iUins  rei,  Salluat.  HitL  iii.  Ad  Cyta- 
atm  perruii  farmahu  ammi. —  Pnidens  iUanun 
iHum,  SalL  HitL  L  Prmdau  omnium  quae  aetiaUu 
eeutueroL^  The  following  words  he  arranges 
under  the  letter  K : — iTate,  hareo^  haptua,  lAao 
(abL  of  oioot)  knfftit^  IdouduSf  hoileo^  UnUfKK  fanija- 
iMt^Idam. 

In  some  MSS.  the  work  is  called  *^  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Exempla  Elocutionom,*^  &c. ;  in  others, 
**•  Aniaiani  (or  Volnsiani)  Messi  Quadriga.^  On 
the  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
passed  under  the  name  ef  Pronto,  and  under  his 
name  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
much  mutibtted,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  seems  hi^y  improbable  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
these  authors.  He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
&Tourite  writers,  Ennius,  &c.  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  AmsianuB  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  burger  work  would 
hare  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
aadiora,  indnding  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
mired.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  lindemann, 
in  hia  Cotpui  Cframmaiioorum  Latin,  VeL  toL  L 
pL  199,  fnm  a  MS.  in  the  Wolfienbuttel  collection, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages,  gives  the  woric  complete.  It 
contains  more  tlum  half  as  much  again  as  Mai^s 
edition.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicero^s  lost  writings 
and  from  Sailusfs  History.  The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark :  —  ''In  aliquibus 
Codicibns  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Conielii 
Frontonis.^  Lindemann  gives  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
are  lefisrred  to  only  by  the  book.  [FaoNTa] 
(Niebubr,  m  hu  edit,  </  FroniOf  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
xxxi.,  Slc  ;  Lindemann,  Pra^oL  ta  Corp,  Gramnu 
Lot  VeL  I  ^  201,  &c)  [A.  A.] 

ARYANDES  ('AfivrfyStit),  a  Persian,  who  was 
appointed  by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt  During 
his  administration  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
silaus  of  Cyiene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aryandes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
in  avenging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Barca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ac- 
cordingly placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
mand. Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affiiir 
was  a  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
concealed  hu  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
tiie  conquest  of  Baica,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  fame  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
iMssenger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt  Dar 
reius  Hystaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  purest  metal.  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
coining  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareius, 
indignant  at  such  presumption,  had  him  put  to  deatL 
(Herod,  iv.  165—167,  200—203.)         [L.  S.] 

ARYBAS  or  ARYMBAS.     [AaaiBAa.] 

ARYE'NIS.    [Actyaoes.] 

ASANDER  CAcrovSpos).  I.  A  son  of  Philo- 
tas  and  brother  of  Parmenion.  Alexander  the 
Clieat  appointed  him  in  b.  c.  334,  govemor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
dates,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Arrian,  Anab,  i.  1 8.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  b.  c.  328,  Asander  and  Nearchus  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  B.  c.  323,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot  BihL  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviii  8,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiiL  4 ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attains  and  Alcetas, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot  DibL  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  B.  a  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
waa  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  waa  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodoms  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  BL  c.  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  finom  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
B.  a  313,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asander  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambnsaa- 
dors  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  aasiatance.  Aih 
tigonus  indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  firom  this  time  disappean 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Phamaces  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  &  c.  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
appointed  him  i^nt  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asuider 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brothe^in-blw  to  win 
the  fovour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assistr 
ance  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  liimsel£  When, 
therefore,  Phamaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliL  46—48,  liv.  24 ;  Appian,  Mithrid, 
120;  Caesar,  de  Beilo  Alex.  78.)  The  resulto  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Macrob.  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  8ta> 
vation  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  firom 
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deffpair  at  seeing  his  troops  desert  to  Scribonias. 
Strabo  (riL  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Gtogr,  dor  Chieek,  u.  Rom,  ir. 
p.  298.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  {^fio€afuSos\  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  finom  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
benefioal  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philoatr.  ViL  ApoUom,  L  6. ;  Pseudo- 
Aristot.  Aftroft.  AuaculL  163 ;  AmmiaiL  MarcelliiL 
xxiiL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  (^A(r€oXos),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(ScuL  Here.  185)  calls  oWurrq't,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequendy 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratus.  {Her.  xiz.  §  17  ;  oomp.  Txetz.  (M, 
V.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCAliABUS  CAtrfnUaffos),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  tbe  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cade  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkl^  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
a  lizard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Ov.  Met.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabus ;  Welcker,  Dot 
Kuttgt-Mtuemn  zu  Borm^  p.  74,  &c.)  For  difier- 
ent  legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Doneter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambb,  and 

MXTANBIRA.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  QAffKd}unpos),  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  lalmenus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Oreho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Hom.  IL  ii 
511,  kc)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  nand  of  Deiphobus,  at  which  Ares  was 
iiUed  with  anger  and  indignadoif.  (72^  ziil  519, 
&c.,  XV.  110,  &C.;  comp.  Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  Apollodorus  (l  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
{Fab.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  sons  of 
Lycns  of  Aigos,  while  in  another  {Fab»  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  trS/ui  or  (t^/xa 
and  "Apris.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  ( Apollod.  L  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met,  v.  540.)  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462 )  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  ner  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegianate. 
Demeter  Taocording  to  ApoUodoma,  ^  e^  il  5. 1 12) 
punished  him  by  burying  bim  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequendy  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phl^thon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  mythus  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  bitter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modificaUon  or  continuadon  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  ArndXalSos^  a  liaard,  and  do-- 
ic^Uo^t,  an  owL  \h.  &] 

A'SCALUS  ("Atf^im^of),  a  son  of  Hymenaeos, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydiim  king  Aciamus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Syria. 
(Steph.  Byz.  e,  v.  'AumdAmw,)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'NIUS  CA4ricdbr<of),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Virg.  Aen,  ii  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Li v. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vL  760.)  From  Livy  it 
wouJd  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be- 
tween an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanins,  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  Afier  the 
&11  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascanius 
their  king;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  retuined 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  HaL  L  47,  53.)  Another 
l^nd  made  Asomius  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  ScamandrioB, 
die  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Odiers 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  was 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  &ther  to  Italy 
and  8ucce«d  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dionys. 
L  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  &ther 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvins.  According  to 
Dionysius  (L  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  cUsputed  the  succession  with  Jnlus, 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Silvius.  Servius  {ad  Aen.  L  27 1 )  sUtes, 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Hub,  Julus,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Leontodamus.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  Ascanias. 
(Heyne,  Excun.  viiL,  ad  Aen.  i.)  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.  (Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5 ;  Horn. 
IL  ii  862,  xiii  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  {^AffKopos),  a  Theban  statnaiy, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dediarted  by  the 
Thesaalians  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  v.  24.  §  L) 
Thiersch  {Epodien  der  bUd.  KutuL,  p.  160,  Ac 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ageladas  of  Slcyon.     [Aobladas.]      [C.  P-  ^'^ 

A'SCLAPO,  a  i^ysician  of  Patrae,  in  Achaia, 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  fr^edman.  Tiro,  during 
an  illness,  &  c.  51.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleaseid  by  his  kindness  and  bis 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation for  him  to  Servius  Sulpidus,  a  c.  47.  (xiii 
20.)  [  W.  A  a] 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.    [AMCirLAPi0B.j 

ASCLEPr ADES  CA<rjcXinn(iSi|f ).  l.OfAiB*- 
ANDRiA,  seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Nnk.  37)  quotes  him 
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as  an  authority  on  the   meaning  of  the  woxd 

^fMpXOS. 

2.  Of  Anazarba  in  Cilida,  u  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  of  Byiantium  («.  o.  *Ava^af>fii)  aa  the 
author  of  many  works,  of  which  however  only 
one,  on  riveni  (ircpi  iroT<^u»v),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Arbius,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalerens.  (Athen.  xiii  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
oertain  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(Steph.  Byx.  t .  v.  SUaia.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Phlins,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
consequently  have  lived  about  b.  c.  330.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  91 ;  TertulL  e,  Nat.  iL  14.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  (Tttte,  v. 
39)  states  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
with  Servianua  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  JuUanus,  about  a.  d.  360. 
(Julian,  OraL  &  HeracL  Cyn,  p.  224 ;  Ammian. 
Marc,  zzii  13.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Porphyrius.  (D^Abgiin.  iv.  15; 
onnp.  Hieronym.  €id  Jovm.  2.) 

7.  An  Egyptian,  possessed,  according  to  Suidas 
(jL  V.  *lipdiffKos)j  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  difierent  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.  Of  the  history  of 
Egypt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(iii.  p.  83.)  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Asclepiades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
Suetonius  (At^.  94)  calls  the  author  of  ^toKoyod- 
/icyo,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
^eoKoyoufitPOy  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  difierent 
xeligionB.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  firom  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  SchoL  <id  Horn,  IL  vii. 
p.  147;  Casaub.  cut  Suet.  Lc;  Vossius,  <i0 //w^. 
Graec,  p^  406,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Epioramuatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
Asclepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
of  forty  epigrams;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
poet.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle- 
piades of  Samoa,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus,  and  said  to  ^ve  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(SchoL  ad  Theocr,  vii.  21,  40 ;  Meleager,  i.  46 ; 
Theocrit  vii.  40 ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anihol, 
xiiL  p.  864.) 

9.  A  lyric  poet,  firom  whom  a  certain  species 
*  of  verse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 

derived  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
were  not  agreed  whether  the  A8<ilepiadic  verse 
was  invented  by  Asclepiades,  or  whether  he  used 
it  only  more  frequently  tlian  others.  He  lived 
after  the  ^me  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hephaest. 
£neiir.  p.  34;  Attilius  Fortunatianus,  p.  2700, 
ed.  Putsch.) 

10.  Of  Mbndk.     See  No.  7. 

11.  Of  MvRLBiA  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
son  of  Diotimus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
Rhodins,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  Suidas  places  him  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
from  which  some  modem  critics  have  infened,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  periiaps  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Si»in  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(vtpK^yriiru  r£v  iBimif),  to  which  Stiabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  sevraal  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (ir€^ 
ypafitmrac£v,  Suidas,  t.  v.  *Op^s ;  Anonym.  VU. 
AraH;  &  Empiric,  adv.  Grammai.  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  («-cpl  KpctrJi^ov, 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501 ).  3.  A  work  called  ircpl  Nnrro- 
pl^s.  TAthen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c.,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vir6fan!ifta  r^s  OSwratias.  (Etym.  M.  9,  v. 
*Apvtuos ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.JL%  xl  269,  321, 
326,  xiL  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (BtBvuucd),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  Eroi,  35 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon.  Shod.  ii.  722,  791 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(Anab.  vii.  15;  comp.  Vossins,  de  Hiat  Graec. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Ada  Philol.  Monac  iii.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  TRAoaus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot.  Bibl,  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  Tpay<pMfuva^  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  bad  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  837;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  TpdytXos ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  «.  o.  Awra6Kris\ 
Hesych.  «.  v.  ^ff'ioftxos ;  comp.  Werfer,  Le.p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  rpay^o^fuya  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Trallbs,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anaihemaiiami  against 
FuUo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus,  Conal.  iv.  p.  1120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Graec.  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chri»- 
tian  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (viL  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  (WkXhitu^s),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  proliably  aMumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  femily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist  de  la  Mid. ;  Fabricius,. 
BiU.  Gr.  voL  xiiL  p.  87,  &c.  ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  Aadepiadia  Bithyni  Fragmentay  Vinar.  1794, 
8vo.,  p.  3,  &c.;  C.  F.  Harless,  De  Mediae  Veteribue 
'*Aadtpiadea"  JJictity  Bonn.  1828,  4to. 

1.  AscLBPiADBS  BiTHYNUR,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  &,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  fint  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.    From  what  we  learn  of  his 
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hiatofyand  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  £urly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural 
talenta,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  conuderable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skiU.  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compen- 
dious and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  domed  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  re&ain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viL  37,  zjdiL  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulge 
ing  their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fiul  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modem  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Gael.  AureL  De  Morb.  Ckron,  iii.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  bnild  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstroction  of  the  pores  and  irr^;ular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  Thu  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstroction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  whicn  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Gumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  {Ayitifd  Tapay 
yeXftara)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asdepiades  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Web^  WUrxbeig,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rhei- 
nischea  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  voL  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaffing  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  phyucian  if  he  should  ever  sufler 
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from  any  disease  himselC  Pliny,  who  teHt  the 
anecdote  {H,  N.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  his 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
kst  firom  an  accident 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  SprengePs  Hist,  de  la  Mid.;  Isensee,  Gach, 
der  Med,;  Ant  Cocchi,  Diaoono  Primo  aapiu 
Aidepiade^  Firenze,  1758,  4to.;  G.  F.  Bianchini, 
La  Medidna  d'^Aadepiade»f)erben  atrare  le  MalaUis 
Acute^  raooolia  da  VarU  FrammeiUi  Gred  e  Latins 
Venezia,  1769,  4to.;  K.  F.  Burdach,  Atdepiades 
und  John  Browny  eine  Paralleled  Leipzig,  1800, 
8vo.;  Id.  Scriptontm  de  Aedepiade  Indesc,  Lips. 
1800,  4to. ;  Bostock*s  Hiai,  of  Med^  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.   A8CLBPIADBS  PHARMACION  (^OpfAOKiMr)  or 

Junior,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andromachus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Scibonius  Largus  (Gal.  Z>8  Compoe, 
Medieam.  aec  Locot^  viL  2,  x.  2,  vol  xiii.  pp.  51, 
53,  342  ;  De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec.  Gen,  viL  6, 
voL  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. He  derived  his  surname  of  Pharmaeion  from 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  on  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal.  (Gal.  iUd, 
voL  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 
3.  M.  Artorius  Asclkpiaj>b&    [Artorius.] 

4.   ASCLBPIADBS  PhILOPHVSICCS  (^tAo^lHTUClis), 

a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  his 
medical  formulae.  {De  Compos.  Medieam,  sec.  Lo- 
cos,  viL  5,  viii.  5,  voL  xiii.  pp.  102, 179r) 

6.  L.  ScRiBONius  AscLXPiADBa,  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  is 
supposed  by  Rhodius  (ad  Serib.  Larg,  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Designatianus  [Larous],  but 
this  is  very  doubtfuL 

6.  AscLXPiADBS  TnriBNSis,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caelins  Auretianus. 
(De  Morb.  AcuL  iiL  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  Akclepiadbs  Junior  (o  N«iwrcpo$),  a  phy- 
sician  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Conq)08,  Medieam,  sec 
Locosy  i.  1.  voL  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Asclepiades  Pharmadon. 

8.  Arbius  Asclbpiad^s  ("Apcio^)  is  some- 
times inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  (De 
Conuios.  Medieam.  sec  LocoSf  viiL  5.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
182)  instead  of  *A^iov  *AffK\7pri6Zov  we  should 
probably  read  *Apelov  *A^ic\i|iria8fftov.    [Arbius.] 

9.  M.  Gallus  AscLBPiADBs  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos,  Medieam, 
see.  Locos,  viiL  5,  voL  xiiL  p.  179,  instead  of 
TaXXov  MoCpKov  roG  ^AtntXtpruuSov  we  should  pro- 
bably read  TiXKov  M6fHcov  rov  *A(ricA^ta$c(o«. 
[Gallus.] 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whom 
nothing  wortii  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [WJV.G.] 

ASCLEPIODCKRUS  (^AtneXmnS^pos).  I.  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was  appointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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of  that  oonntiy.  In  n.  c.  328,  he  led  remfoioe- 
menU  from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Aua, 
and  there  becune  involved  in  the  conipiracy  which 
was  fonned  by  Heimolans  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ir.  IS,  Ind.  18;  Cnrtia8,Til 
10,  Tiii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  Antigomu,  in  b.  c.  317,  made  satiap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  jdz.  48) ;  but  he  must  be  distin- 
guiahed  from  an  Asdepiodonis,  ageneial  of  Cassan- 
der,  mentioned  by  Diodoros.  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  anthor  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (tok- 
riicd  acef^lAaia),  who  is  in  some  MS&  (ailed 
AsdepiodotnSb  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  bat  has  not  yet  been 
pablished.  [L.  S.J 

ASCLEPIODOOIUS.  1.  An  Athenian  punter, 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
his  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  a.  36.  §  21.) 
Phxtarch  {d«  Gloria  Atken,  2)  ranks  him  with 
Eophianor  and  Nicias. 

2.  A  statuary,  fimied  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPKyDOTUS  QAirKXnwtoBinos,)  1. 
The  anthor  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Memnon. 
(AntkoL  Graee,  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnite.; 
comp.  Bmndc  AnoJiBd,  i.  p.  490 ;  Letronne  in  the 
Trmuaetiom  <f1he  It  Socuiy  ofLUeraturey  vol.  iL 
1,  part  I  1832.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disciples  of  Produs,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
dns,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
Paganism.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
aeufl  of  PlatO)  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Mdtwoljog.  4 ;  Snidaa,  t.  «.  'AincXifTi^oros ;  Da- 
masdns,  ViL  Imd,  ap.  PhoL  pp.  344,  b.  345,  b.) 

3.  An  anthor  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vopiflc  Avrdian,  44.)  He  seems  \p  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  reign  of  Probus.     (Vopisc.  Prob,  22.) 

4.  A  papil  of  Poflidonitts,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  {NaU  Quae$t.  vi  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
"  Quaestionnm  Naturalium  causae.** 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliL 
51,  xliv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODOTUS  (^AincXifviotorof ),  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
and  music,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
use  of  white  heUebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
abofut  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Damascius.  (Damascius,  op.  PhoL 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  t.  «. 
Impcaw ;  Freind's  HuL  qfPhmic)     [  W.  A.  O.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA'SSIUS,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  among  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
same  respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
Nero*s  dtspleasure,  as  he  lad  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosperity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  and  driven  into  exile,  ▲.  d.  67,  but  was 
restored  by  Oalba.  (Tac  Ann.  zvL  33;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  26.) 

ASCLE'PIUS  QAffKKiwtos).  I.  A  febulous 
personage,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  &ther 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  dialogue  (?iSyos  WXsiof )  be- 
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tween  Asdepius  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe ;  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  **  Hermetis 
Trismegisti  Asdepius,  sea  de  Natun  Deorum 
Dialogus,**  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  <^  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp*s  edition  of  Appuleius,  iii  p.  517 ;  Hil- 
debrand,  de  Vila  et  Scripiu  AppMi,  p.  28,  &c) 
To  the  same  Asdepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  Upos  *Aff§ckrprlov  vp6s  "A/ifiMra 
/Sao-iA^a,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
transhition  by  A.  Tumebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Paris, 
1554, 4to.),  and  in  F.  Patridus*s  Nova  de  Untver- 
m  PhUoMopkia^  Femra,  1591,  foL  The  Latin 
transhition  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Ficinns,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demo»- 
thenes  and  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  but  both 
works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  PkiUp, 
I ;  SchoL  Bavar.  ad  D^  de  faU.  leg.  pp.  375, 
378;  Maroellin.  VU.  Thi^  57;  Schol.  ad 
Tkueyd.  i.  56.)  \ 

3.  Of  Tralles,  a  Peripatetic  ^j^ilosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermias.  He 
lived  about  a.  d.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle^s  Meta- 
physics and  -einhe  dpiBiafrue^  of  Nicomachus  of 
Genua.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Brandis,  Scholia  Graeoa  m  AristoL  Metaphyt,  p. 
518,  &C.;  comp.  Fabr.  BibL  Graee,  iii.  p.  258; 
St.  Croix  in  the  MagoMm,  Ene^fdop,  CtnquUme 
Annie f  vol.  iiL  p.  359.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  (^AiTKXifrios),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  Di^ir,  Morb,  c.  9.  vol  vi  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Dietz,  SchoL  in  Hippocr.  et  GaL  vol 
ii  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explun  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  With  another.  (Ibid. ;  Littr^, 
Oeuvret  d'H^ppoer.  vol  i  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabridus  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aedus.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astroli^r  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  onperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger to  the  test,  and  asked  lum  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Asdetario  an- 
swered, ^  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs.**  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
began  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  pierplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.    This  tale,  which  is  related  in  all  its  sim- 
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plicity  by  Suetonius  (Domit.  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  accoonts  which  Cedrenus,  Constantine  Ma- 
Tiaisot,  and  Glycas  giTe  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCCNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  hare  been  bom  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Chnstian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padna.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  oonsolship  of  Laigus 
Caecina  and  CUndins,  that  is,  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Eosebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  woric,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sallust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  oensurers  of  Viigil,  of  which 
Donatus  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentis  Romanae,^  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  Uttle  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  for  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
fragments  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
ptiU  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso,  and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  (Oomm.  m  MUon,  14)  are  oonveved  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  pomts  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  conatitutionid  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fiist  foiling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  mnch  more  grammatica]  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
lAtinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modem  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemponry  or  successor  of  Servius  or 
Donatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
fiictorily  established,  but  those  who  wish  for  frill 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Afadvig.  (De  Atoonn 
Pediani,  jfc  Cbmmentomr,  Hafiuae,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Braociolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  the  monastery  of  St  GalL  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Sozomen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existenoOi  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  oonjectunl 
emendations  which  have  been  introdno^  fitam 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidoitly  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  small  gaps  oocar 
sioned  probably  by  edges  or  comers  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  their  literaiy  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  iuUy  for  sudi  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  **  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
ofiences  would  have  been  thrust  down.** 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editMms  have 
i^ppeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separatdy  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  schohu^ 
the  text  is  unially  exhibited  in  a  very  corrapt  and 
interpobUed  loroL  By  fiur  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifUi  volume  of  Cicero*s  works 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  co[Hes  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [W.  R.] 

ASCIIS  C^AiTicos),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  him 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (iUdfiarw)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  dto-icor)  of  hia 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  ^  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Etym.  M.  and  Steph.  Bys.  •.«.  Ao^ioo'k^s.)  [L.S.] 

A'SDRUBAL.    [Hasdrubal.] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRO'NIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Nn- 
mantia,  b.  c.  133,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affiurs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (O^  iL  IX)  His 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  the 
times  of  the  OncchL  The  exact  title  of  the  woric, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  was  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiority  which 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  {ap,  GelL 
.V.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  wae 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  s<Hnetimes  cited 
by  the  name  of  Ubri  rerwn  pettarum^  and  some> 
times  by  that  of  kistoHae ;  and  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (GelL  xiiL  8,  21 ;  Charis.  ii. 
p.  195.)  It  is  dted  also  in  Oell.  L  13,  iv.  9,  xiiL 
3,  21 ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668 ;  Serv.  ad  Vby,  Aem^ 
xii.  121 ;  Nonius,  s.  e.  gUteUur, 

Cioero  speaks  {de  Leg.  L  2)  sUghtingly  of  Asellio. 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tuditanus.] 
Comp.  Kreuse,  VUat  et  Fragm.  ffutoriatm  LaU^ 
norum^  p.  216,  &c 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Cbudian  gentes.  The  Annia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Comelia  gens  were 
also  plebeians. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  ANNros  Asbllus,  a  senator,  who 
bad  not  been  incladed  in  the  census,  died,  leaying 
his  only  daughter  his  herea.  The  property,  how- 
ever, was  seized  by  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanas, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia.  (Cic.  m  Verr.  i.  41,  &c^ 
comp.  L  58,  ii  7 ;  DicL  ofJni,  i.  v.  Vooonia  Lex.) 

2.  Tl  Claudius  Asbllus,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
B.  c.  207,  praetor  in  b.  c.  206,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
&  a  204.  (Liv.  xzvii  41,  xxviiL  10,  xxix.  11.) 
Appiaa  (<i0  BelL  Anmk  37)  relates  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  adventure  of  this  Claudius  Asellus  in  b.  c. 
212. 

3.  Tl  Claudius  Asbllus,  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  aerarian,  by  Scipio  Afncanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship,  b.  c.  142.  When 
AfieUos  boasted  of  his  militaiy  services,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
replied  with  the  proverb,  **Agas  asellum,**  t^  e. 
**  Agas  asellum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas**  (Cic 
de  OraL  iL  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
so  as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  saying,  tha^f  a  person 
cannot  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  a  139,  he  accused 
Sdpb  Afrieanus  before  the  people  (GelL  iii.  4) ;  and 
OeUiua  (ii.  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
oration  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
been  delivered  in  this  year.  Among  otiier  charges 
which  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  Inatrum  had  been  inauspidous  (because  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  pestilence) ;  and  Oellius  (iv. 
17)  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilius  referring 
to  this  charge : 

"  Scipiadae  magno  improbus  objiciebat  Asellus 
Lustrum,  illo  censore,  malum  infelixque  fuisse.^ 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  to,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
who  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Asellus  from  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
fonner  rank.  (Cic  de  OraL  ii.  66 ;  comp.  VaL 
Max.  vi  4.  §  2 ;  Aurel  Vict,  de  Ttr.  liL  58, 
where  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
alluded  to.)  This  Claudius  Asellus  seems  to  be  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Idcinia. 
(Val.  Max.  vi  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  (*A0-£b).  1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Cokhia.  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuces  to 
Laoonia,  where  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(Pans.  uL  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  c^  Oceanus  and  Thetys,  who  be- 
came by  Japetus  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  (Hesiod.  Tbeog,  859 ;  Apollod. 
i  2.  §  2,  &c)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab,  Pnuf,  p.  2 ; 
Tsetses,  ad  Lpoopk  1277.)  [L.  S.] 

ASIA'TICUS,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and 
Valeril     [Scipio;  Valbrius.] 

A'SINA,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.    [Scipio.] 

ASI'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asmius  Pollio, 
consul  B.  a  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Aesez^ 
ninns,  and  the  mother  of  Marcellus  Aeseminus 
the  younger,  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  his 
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grand&ther  Asinius.  (Smec  EpiL  Conirov.  lib. 
iv.  prae£ ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii  1 1,  xiv.  40 ;  Suet.  Od. 
43.) 

ASI'NIA  OENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Teate,  the  chiejf  town  of  the  Mamicini  (SiL 
Ital.  xvii  453;  Liv.  £!/riL  73;  Catull.  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  anmt,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  asdlm  was  of  the  Annii 
and  Claudii.  The  Herius,  spoken  of  by  Siliua 
Italicus  (L  e.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  B.  c.  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asbius,  in  the  Marsic 
war,  B.  c.  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Agrippa,  Cblbb,  Dbnto,  Gallus, 
Pollio,  Salon inus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gallus  and  PoLLia  (Eckhel, 
V.  p.  144.) 

ASrNIUS.  1.  Hbrius  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marius,  b.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
Ejpit,  73;  Veil  Pat  ii  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  i  40; 
Eutrop.  V.  3.) 

2.  Cn..  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  fiither  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio.     [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  B.  c.  44.    (Cic  PM.  xiii  13.) 

ASI'NIUS  QUADRATUS.    [Quadratus.] 

A'SIUS  ("ktrm),  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
Ariste,  and  &ther  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.  (Hom. 
n  ii  835,  xii.  140,  xiii  389,  &c,  xvii  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclus.  (Hom.  IL  xvi  715,  &c;  Eustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  fit>m  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  (Vi^.  Aen,  x.  123 ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lgoojpk,  355 ;  Steph.  Byz.  »,  v,  "hffos,)        [L.  S.] 

A^SIUS  ("Airior),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poeta,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  b.  c 
700,  though  some  critics  would  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  Athenaeus  (iii  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pausanias 
(vii.  4.  §  2),  his  iather^s  name  was  Amphiptolemus. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samians,  i^ose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  naivet^  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Apol' 
lodorus,  and  a  few  oUiers.  His  elegies  were  writr 
ten  in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  ijL  c)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  BaJch,  Cal" 
lim,  1)frtaei  et  Am  Samii  quae  aq)ersunt^  j*c., 
Leipzig,  1831, 8vo.;  in  Diibner^s  edition  of  Hesiod, 
&C.,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintzer,  Die  Fragm,  der 
EfitK^  Poet.  p.  66,  &c,  NatMrag,  p.  31.    [L.  S.] 

ASO'PIS  ('Ao-anrJs),  two  mythological  per^ 
sonages,  one  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
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S  8),  and  tbe  other  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Awpus.    (Died.  k.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

ASO'PI US  (*Affthrios ).  1.  Father  of  Phomiion 
(Thuc  i.  64),  called  Asopichnt  by  Pauaaniaa.  (L 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phormion,  wat,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ad^manians  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion^s  fiunily  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  his  fether^s  naval 
victories,  B.  c  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Naupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Leucadian  coast     (Thuc.  iii.  7.)       [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Aigos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  bUd.  KtuuL  p.  275, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polydetus.  (Plin.  zxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASO'PUS  CAffctvos)^  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Oceaiius  and  Thetis,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  histly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluae. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  $  6;  Pans.  iL  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod.  /.  c;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  Schol  ad  PuuL  OL  vi 
144,  iMthm,  viil  37 ;  Paus.  iz.  1.  §  2 ;  Herod,  ix. 
51 ;  EustatL  ad  Horn,  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transfeiied  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(Nem,  iii  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  cireumstanoes,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
&MA  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iiL 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (il  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Aras,  discovered  the  river  which  was  su1>> 
sequently  called  by  his  name.  [L.  S.] 

A'SPALIS  (*A<nraAfs),  a  daughter  of  Argaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalis.  (13.)       [L.  S.j 

ASPAR,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  leajn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Bocchus.   (Sail  Jug,  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  ('Aowourfa).  1.  The  celebrated 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochns,  came  to  reside  at 
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Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishments.  With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily ;  and,  hav- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himielf  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  fortiadc 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (Plut  Peric  24 ;  Dcmosth.  c.  Neater,  p.  1 350.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  over 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  tiiis  peihqw  comes 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  statements 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Samos 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  b.  c.  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (Plut  Perie,.  Lc;  Aris- 
toph.  Acham,  497,  &c.;  SdioL  adloc;  comp.  Ari»- 
toph.  P<u,  587,  &c;  Thuc.  i.  115.)  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Pericles  vrith  Aspasia  appeara  to 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Ackam,  Lc;  Plut  Peric,  24 ; 
Schol.  ad  PUmL  Menex,  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writen  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  strong 
fiunily  likeness.  (Athen.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub.  ad  loc!) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  of  im- 
piety and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
Pericles ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influenco 
of  the  latter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittaL  (Plut. 
Peric  32 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp*  Thirl- 
wairs  Greectj  vol  iii.  p.  87,  &c.,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 
nor  vras  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matrons  so 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re* 
sorted  thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut  Perk. 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex- 
ereised  vras  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preceptress 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony  of 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat  Mener.  pp.  285,  249  ;  Xen.  Oeeon,  iii. 
14,  Mentor,  ii.  6.  §  36 ;  Herm.  da  Soc  tnagisi. 
et  diac  Juven.;  Schleiermacher^s  Inirod.  to  tite 
Menexenut) ;  for  Plato  certainly  vras  no  ap- 
prover of  the  administration  of  Pericles  (Gorg.  p. 
515,  d.  &c.),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refine- 
ment introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added  a  now 
temptation  to  the  Ucentiousness  from  which  it  waa 
not  disconnected.  (Athen.  xiii  p.  569,  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached 
herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  firstrnte  ora- 
tor. {Aeac\Lap,PhiLPeric24i  Sch<A,  ad  Ptai. 
Menex.  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
sophistiosl  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Aeschines 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic  de  Invent,  i  31 ;  Quintil. 
InH,  Orat,  ▼.  11.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  &ther*s  name.  (Plut  Peric 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginusae.  (Comp. 
Jacobs,  Verm,  SckrifteH^  yol  iv.  pp.  349—397.) 

2.  A  Phocoean,  daughter  of  Hermotimus,  waa 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seraglio  of 
Cyrus  tb  )  Younger,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beauty 
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onlj,  bat  her  taperior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
ncter,  that  he  made  her  his  &Toarite  wife,  giving 
her  the  name  of  **wiie.**  She  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  never  regretted ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  gnat  mutual  afiection  till  the  death  of 
the  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxea,  and  became  his  wife. 
(Pint.  Penc.  24,  Artax.  26  ;  AeL  K.  ^.  xiL  1 ; 
Xen.  Anak.  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareius,  son  of 
Artazorxea,  was  ^>pointed  snooessor  to  the  throne, 
he  asked  bis  lather  to  surrender  Aspasta  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
csfning  from  the  king  elect ;  Artazerzes,  therefore, 
^ve  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
again,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecbar 
taaa,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  that  conspiracy  of  Dareius  against  his 
&ther,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Pint.  Arlax,  27—29 ;  JusL  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
said  to  have  been  **Milto,^  till  Cyrus  called  her 
'^Aspasia^  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Plut. 
Perie.  24 ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  576,  d.) ;  but  '^Milto*' 
itself  seems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  (AeL  V,  H.  xii.  1, 
where  we  are  &voured  with  a  minute  description 
9i  her  appearance.)  [E.  K] 

ASPA'SIUS  (•Amnio'ioj).  1.  Of  Byblus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  *Ktr- 
wiruts)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
aans  sand  Aristeides,  and  who  consequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodua, 
about  A.  D.  180.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines ;  and 
Saidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  Byblus,  medita- 
tiona,  theoreUcal  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  encomium  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
other  writings.  All  these  an  lost  with  the  ex- 
ceptioa  of  a  few  extracts  from  his  commentaries. 
(UlpioD,  ad  Demo$tA,  Leptvu  p.  11 ;  Phot  BibL 
pi  492,  a.,  ed.  Qekk. ;  SchoL  ad  Hermog.  p.  260, 
&c;  SchoL  od  Ae9ckin,e,  Tim.  p.  105.) 

%  A  PBiuPATXTic  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  during  the  hitter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tary  after  Christ,  since  Galen  (vol.  vi  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspasius.  Boe- 
thina,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  worics,  says 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
woiks  of  AristoUe.  The  following  commentaries 
ore  expressly  mentioned :  on  De  Inteipretatione, 
the  Physica,  Metaphysica,  Categoriae,  and  the 
Kkomachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (viz. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
wot  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
lectian  of  tne  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nioo- 
macheon  Ethics.  (Venice,  1536,  fol.)  A  Latin 
translation  by  J.  B.  Felidanus  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
{diyrias,  who  also  states  that  Asposius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(Fabric. ^iU.  G^raec  iiL  p.  264,  &C.;  Buhle,  Jrutot 
C^  L  p.  296.) 

3L  Of  Ravkkka,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
ihetoridan,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  educated  by 
his  £rther  Demetrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
rhetoriciaii ;   ofterwordB  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Pausanias  and  Hippodromus,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  ports  of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Asposius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausanias,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  Vii, 
Soph,  ii.  33 ;   Eudoc  p.  66 ;  Suidas,  t.  v.  *A(nra- 

(TIOS.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v. 
*A(nrdtnos),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc  p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  fAenraOiVijs),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  &c  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Piaxaspes.     (vii.  97*) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  de 
TerenUo  et  DoncUa,  ^c  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Viigil.  (Macrob.  iii.  5 ;  Heyne^s  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Viigil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Vii^L)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Viigil,  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  ViiyiL 
Interp,  VeL  Mediol.  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  **"  Ars  Grammatica,**  which 
has  been  prioted  in  the  collections  of  GramnuUid 
lUustres  XII^  Paris,  1516  ;  Tret  ArtU  Grammai, 
Autkore$j  Lips.  1527  ;  GramnuU.  Lot  Audores,  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605 ;  Chrjnu  GrammaL  LaU 
by  Lindemann,  voL  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship^  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracalhi,  but 
vras  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Romo 
by  the  same  emperor,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  {ap, 
Fabrett,  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  d.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  father  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Mocrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  CassiuB,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagabalus ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxviii  22,  Ixxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPPCIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  finnness,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  ^e  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac.  Ann, 
XV.  49,  50,  68;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  (*A<r^«)s 
or  *A0'4KxX€tot),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.    It  describes  liim  aa  the  god  who  grants 
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lafety  to  ports  and  to  nayigatioii  in  geneniL 
(Stiab.  i  p.  57 ;  Fans.  tIL  21.  §  3;  Plut  Thes, 
36;  Soid.  «.i7.)  [L- S.] 

ASPLE'DON  (*AovXn8(^y),  a  eon  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chenias,  ap.  Pout,  iz.  38. 
§  6);  acooiding  to  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicas 
(StepL  Byz.  f.  v.  *Kair\iijfi0v\  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Steiope.  (Eostath.  ad  Horn,  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Aspledon,  an  anr 
dent  town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.     [L.  S.] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
snlar  &mily  under  the  early  emperors.  (Comp. 
Plin.^.  N.  xxz.  20.)  I.  C.  Nonius  Asprsnah, 
was  a  performer  in  the  Trojas  lusiu  under  Augus- 
tus, and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  su»- 
tained  fnnn  a  fidl  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquatus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct,  43.) 

2.  L.  Arprbnas,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  Varus,  a.  d.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  hi.  22 ;  VelL  Pat  il  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  a.  d.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  lent  soldiers,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Sempronius  Gracchus.  (Tac. 
Ann,  L  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus, 
under  a.  d.  20.    (Ann.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprinas,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus,  <ie  AquaeducL  c.  13.) 

4.  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prenas axe  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Ckmtroveraiae  (1-4,  8,  10,  1 1,  &c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  by  C&lba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.   (Tac  HisL  iL  9.) 

ASSAON.     [NioBE.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  (Gesck  i 
K,  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  {*hairapaKos)^  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fitther  of  Capys,  the  &ther  of 
Anchises.  (Hom.  //.  xx.  232,  &c ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg,  iiL  35  ;  Aen,  viii. 
130.)  [L.  a] 

ASSE'SIA  (^AffOJiffia)^  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesus  in  Ionia,  where 
the  had  a  temple.    (Herod.  L  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Paestnm,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Getdi, 
d.  K.  ill  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  CAffrcueos),  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Bitnynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  its  name.  (Arrian.  e^.  Steph, 
B^z,  «.  v.;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Stiab.  xiL  p.  563.) 

2.  The  father  of  Ismarus,  Leades,  Asphodicus, 
and  Mehinippus,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  ktst  of 
theie  heroes  Astacides.  (ApoUod.  iii  6.  §  8; 
Ovid, /to,  516.)  [L.S.J 
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ASTARTE.    [Aphroditb  and  Steia  DiA.]    • 

ASTE'RIA  ('Airrcpfa),  a  daughter  of  tbe  Titan 
Coeus  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pref,  of  Polns) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  the  nster  of  Leto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  {Thoog,  409),  the  wife  of  Perses, 
by  whom  she  became  the  moUier  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero {de  Nat,  Deor,  iiL  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zens. 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  {J^p^)^  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  Uie 
island  Astoria  (the  island  which  had  fellen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called 
Delos.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2,  4.  §  1 ;  Athen.  ix.  pb 
392 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  53;  CallimacL  Hymn,  m  DtL 
37;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iiL  73.)  There  are  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  tlus  name,— one  a  daughter 
of  Alcyoneus  [Alctonidbs]  ;  a  second,  one  ck  the 
Danaids  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab,  250,  where,  perhaps,  Asterope 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontes  the  mother  of  Hy- 
dissus,  the  founder  of  Hydissus  in  Caria.  (Steph. 
Byx.  $.  V,  **miaa6s,)  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  f  A(rre^«r  or 
*A0riptos),  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of  • 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  aflter  she  had 
been  earned  to  Crete  by  Zens.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthys  whom  she  had  by  the  fether  of  the  gods. 
(Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  2,  &c;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Priscus,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men> 
tioned  as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  35 ;  Pans.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab,  14;  Valer. 
Place,  i.  355.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per-  ■ 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acraba], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.   (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  I.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTERION  (*A<rr«/>M»y),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.      Pausanias  (vL  3.  §  1 )  • 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaereas,  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.         [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTE'RIUS  (*A<rr^ios),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
siandson  of  Oe.  According  to  a  Milesian  l^iend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  and 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Paua. 
i.  35.  §  5,  viL  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical personages  of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  4 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  176 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  9 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.\70,  [L.&] 

ASTE'RIUS  (^A<rr4pun\  succeeded  Euhiliua  as 
bishop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  shive.  Several  of  his  homilies 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  others,  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photins. 
{Cod,  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Ariaa  controveny,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricitts  (BibL  Grate,  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
Ust  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginnmg  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  Aa- 
terius,  a  Cappadocian,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
but  apostatized  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  (about  a.  d.   304).    He  sabae* 
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quentlj  retimed  to  the  Christian  fiuth,  and  joined 
the  Anan  party,  bat  on  account  of  his  apostasy 
was  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  was  the  author  of  aeTeral  theolo- 
gical works.  There  was  also  an  Asterius  of  Scj- 
thopolia,  whom  St.  Jerome  {EpisL  88,  ad  Magnum 
OraL)  mentions  as  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  ecde- 
siastiad  writers.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  amsul  a.  d.  494,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedoliua, 
and  one  of  Virgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
(Anth,  LaL  No.  281,  ed.  Meyer.)      [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTERODIA.    [Endymion.] 

ASTEROPAEUS  (*A<rrfpm«bf),  a  son  of  Pe- 
legon,  and  grandson  of  the  river-god  Azins,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Paeonians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.  He  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
whom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Horn.  IL  xzL  139,  &c;  Philostr. 
Heroie,  rix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTEOIOPE  (*AffTtp^\  two  mythical  pei^ 
sonages:  see  Acraoas  and  Axsacus.    [L.  S.] 

ASTEROPEIA  (*Airrcp^cia),  two  mythical 
peisonages,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con- 
junction with  her  sisters  murdered  her  &ther 
(Pans.  TiiL  1 1.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  4.)     [L.  S.] 

ASTRA'fiACUS  f  Aor/x^ucor),  a  son  of  Irbus 
and  brother  of  Alopecns,  was  a  Laconian  hero  of 
the  royal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statae  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
came mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  &ther  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Ari»- 
ton.  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  vi  69 ;  Pans, 
iii  16.  §  5,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEA  ('AarpoM)^  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or  aooording  to  othera,  of  Astraeus  by  Eos. 
J>uring  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
but  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astxaea,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  PoeL  AsCr.  ii.  25; 
Entost  CcOatt.  9 ;  Ov.  Met  I  149.)       [L.  &J 

ASTRAEUS  QAarpaSos),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Crins  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eos- 
phorua  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  (Hesiod.  TAeog.  376,  &c.)  Ovid  (MO, 
ziv.  545)  calls  the  winds  fratrea  Adraei,  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
but  Ivothers  through  Astraeus,  their  common  fa- 
ther. [L.  S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Magians.  (Diog.  Laert. 
prooem.  2 ;  Suidas,  «.  v»  Moyoi.)  There  is  still 
extant  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
of  101  iambic  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OyttpoKptruciiy)^  printed  in  Rigault^s 
edition  of  Artcmidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
poeus  and  Servais  Gaile,  and  in  J.  C.  Bulenger, 
de  Ration.  Divwat.  v.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
IburUi  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  perhaps  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  (i.  v.) 
also  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  asses,  and  their  cure.  (Fabric.  BUd. 
Graec  iv.  p.  152,  v.  p.  265,  xi  p.  583.)     [C.  P.M.] 

ASTRATEIA  ('A<rrparc(a),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconia,  because  she  vras  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amasons.  (Pans.  iii.  25. 
8  2)  PL.  S 1 

ASTY'AOES  CAdTM^Tnf),  king  of  Mt^ia, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'AirruiTof,  and  by  Diodorus 
*A(nn(8af ),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  differ  in  several  important 
particuJars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly« 
attes  in  B.  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  b.  c.  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Ahirmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Biandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  &mOy.  (L  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man*s  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Penians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forcea,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  pert  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  o^itive  monareh  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty-< 
ages  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
his  dau^ter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
drni  from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Baroanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  H^rcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  orden  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  Uie  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  ap.  Phot,  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeed  to  the  vacant  tlurone.  {Cyrop.  L 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josephus  (x.  1 1.  §  4),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  IL    (Compare  the  account  in  the 
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C^r<qMedaa  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyazaies 
and  Cyras  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahasaerua,  tiie  fiither  of  Dareius,  will  be  identical 
with  Astyagea.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
seems  also  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus,  Pen, 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AGES,  a  giammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trear 
tises  on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas, »,  v. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  ('AorwlMurfra),  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slaye  of  Helen, 
and  to  hare  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  8.  v.;  Photius,  BibL  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  yery  doubt- 
fiiL  [C.  P.  M.] 

AST Y'ANAX  {'AarvdvaO,  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  his  more  common  name  was 
ScamandriuB.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  firom  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fiite,  accoiding 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Hom.  IL  vi.  400,  &c.;  Ov.  Met  xiu. 415 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  109.)  A  difierent  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  ('AarvUtias).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (s.  v.  A(rrv8.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  OL  95.  2. 
(Died.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (AnaL  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Ifianijv  iinuv€is 
wnrtp  Aim^Ands  «'ot«.  (Suidas,  a.  v.-2airn)y 
K.  T.  A. ;  Diog.  Laert  iL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (*.  «.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  (*A<rru8^c(a),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thessaly,  by 
Cieobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  OL  vii.  24,  with  the  SchoL) 
Other  accounts  difier  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
{Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
Hygin,  l.c)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
AcASTUs  and  Antigone,  No.  2,  is  a  difierent 
personage.  •  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Met,  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 
(Hes.  Scut.  Here.  185  ;  Asbolus.)         [L.  S.] 

ASTYME'DES  fAcrrw/uifJuj),  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (b.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxviL  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4, 5 ;  Li  v.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  again  sent  as  nmbassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  6,  7.)    In  b.c.  153,  on  the  occasion,  of  the  | 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  admimi, 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb. 
xxxiiL  14.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOME  (*A(rrvi^M^),  the  daughter  of 
Chiyses  (whence  ^e  is  also  cidled  Chryseis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypopladan  Thebe  or  in  Lymes- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  fiither  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamem- 
non, who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  fiither,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Hom. 
IL  i.  378 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  118;  IHctya 
Cret.  iL  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Taluis  and  mother  of 
Capaneus.     (Hygin.  Fab,  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  fAffnJw/ioj),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.    (Plin.  H.  AT.  v.  35 ;  Steph.  Byz. 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AoT^ooO,  a  son  of  Protiaoa,a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  (Horn.  IL 
XV.  455  ;  Pans.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astynooa 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)       [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  (*Atrrv6xyi 
or  'AcrrWx**')*  1*  ^  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascslaphos  and  lahnenos, 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  512,  &c.;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  il  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Hom.  //« 
ii.  658,  &C.;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  viL  24  ;  Asrv- 

DAMBIA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Placia, 
or  Leudppe.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathius  {(od  Horn,  pi  1697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Enrypylus.  Three  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2, 
iiL  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  117.  [L.  S.] 

AST Y'OCHUS  {'AtrrSoxos)^  sncceeded  Melan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  B.  c,  the  year  after  the  Syracnsan 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  late 
in  the  summer.  (Thuc.  viiL  20,  23b)  Lesbos 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  reoovexy  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  whole  isbud.  (lb.  23.)  Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  the 
refiisal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (31 — 33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians, 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  at  last  starting  to  re- 
lievo it,  when  he  was  called  ofi^,  about  mid-winter, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  conunissionen  to  ex- 
amine his  proceedings.  Before  this  (In  ifra  rir^ 
v€pl  MfAirrof,  cc  36—42),  Astyochus  it  appean 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.  He  had 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  MUetus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Aldbiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tisaaphemes,  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re- 
ceiving private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia- 
tions, went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phiynichus 
his  informant  to  Aldbiades,  and  there,  it  would 
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ieem,  pledged  hinuelf  to  the  aatrap.  (cc  45  and  50.) 
Henoeforvraid,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron^s  policy, 
his  efforts  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
forees  inactiTe,  and  inducmg  submission  to  the  re- 
duction in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  probably  little  to  do  with;  while  to  him, 
must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc  60  and  63),  411  b.  a 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
Syracusans,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  last  in  a 
riot,  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  successor  Mindarus  arrired,  and  Asty- 
ochna  sailed  home  (cc.  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
which  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  brought  against 
Jissaphemes.  (Xen.  HeU,  i.  1.  §  31.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ASTYPALAEA  (*A(rrtnraWa),  a  daughter  of 
Phoenix  and  Pcrimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneus. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Europa,  and  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Eurypylus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Astypalaea  among  the  Cyclades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §  1 ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  §  2 ; 
Apollod.  Rhod.  ii.  866 ;  Steph.  Bya.  »,  o.)   [L.S.] 

A'SYCHIS  CA<ri;x*»)»  »  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii  136), 
succeeded  Mycerinus  (about  &  c.  101*2  according 
to  Laicher^s  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
laea  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick*  Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
some  laws  of  his  for  the  i^fulation  of  money 
transactions.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATABY'RIUS  f  Aroft^pios),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
derived  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Altharanenes 
was  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 
iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  MUhricL  26.^  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  said,  biaien  bulls  which 
roared  when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
happen.  (SchoL  ad  Find,  OL  vii.  159.)       [L.  &] 

ATALANTE  ('AroAdbn^).  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguish  between  tliem.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iiL  40),  Burmann  {ad  Ov,  Met  x.  SQ5>\ 
Spanheim  {ad  CaUimach,  p.  275,  &c.),  and  Munc- 
ker  {ad,  Hygm,  Fab,  99,  173,  185).  K.  0.  Miil- 
ler,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily. But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  case.  The  common  accounto  distinguish 
betwe^  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Jasns  ( Jasion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymene. 
( Aelian,  F.  H,  xiii.  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  99 ;  CaUim. 
Hymn,  in  Dion,  216.)  Her  mther,  who  had  wished 
for  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hiU,  by  the 
side  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  Paur 
sanias  (iii.  24.  §  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
ruins  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  from  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
infimcy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  ArtemiB,  and  after  she 
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had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
&ther  reccw;nized  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
^hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  that  Atalante  was  by  Area 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii  9.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iiL  313;  Athen. 
iiL  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profJEuied  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  565,  &c,  viii.  318,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poeta  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meihmion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  tem{de  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paus.  V.  19.  §  I,  viiL  45.  §  4;  Comp.  MuIIer, 
Orchom,  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  {^A-raXdmfi),  the  sister  of  Per- 
diccas,  married  Attains,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  after  her  brother,  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviiL 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  ('Aro^^faf),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  viL  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cassander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirus,  in  B.  c.  317.    (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (i  c.  Atharulf,  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's 
wife.  (Olympiod.  ap,  PhoL  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a.,  ed. 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome. 
(a.  o.  409.J    In  the  some  year  he  was  after  the 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  mock  emperor  Attains 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  pUice  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  ( Jomandes, 
de  Rdt.  Get.  3*2.)  From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
&cts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Chinl, — that  he  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorins,  —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jomandes  {de  Reb.  Get  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  second  time  after  AIaric*s  death,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Pladdia  at  Forum 
Iiivii  or  Comelii,  ronained  a  fiuthful  ally  in  Oaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Sueri  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
presentation. According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  Alaric^s  death 
(Philostoig.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  L  c ;  Maroellin. 
Chronioon) ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
concluded  till  after  Ataulphus*s  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
-Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attains,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  olRering  to  give  up  PUcidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  com  ;  on  this  bemg  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Nari>o  (Idat.  Chnmioon),  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Con  stan  tins, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphns  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
sius,  vii.  43;  Idat  Chronioon;  Philostoig.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  firom  respect.  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  **that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire.**  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  riiouid  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat.  Chro- 
nioon,) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jomandes,  de  Reb,  Get 
32.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodoros  {ap,  PhotX  who  gives  a  curious  de> 
scription  of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vemulf  or  (Olympiod.  p.  60, 
a.)  Dobbins  (Jomandes,  de  Reb.  CM,  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (Philostoig.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  chie^  Sams  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 
b.)  It  is  said  to  have  tiUcen  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat  Cftnmtboa),  or  whilst,  according 
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to  his  custom,  he  was  looking  at  his  ttablea. 
(Olympiod.  p.  60,8.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Saimatian, 
who  was  divorceid  to  make  way  for  Pbcidia  (Phi- 
lostoig. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  ofipring  of  his  second  nmrriage  was  a 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  in£uicy.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59,  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  (  Atq),  according  to  Hesiod  {Theog.  230), 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  aocording  to  Homer  (IL 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity, 
who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
rate actions  and  to  suffering.  She  onoe  even  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  ojf  Heradea,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Euiystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Herades.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  buried  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  xix.  126,  &C.)  In  the  tragic  writen  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  ligkt:  she  avenges  evil  deeda 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  ofifenden 
and  their  posterity  ( AeschyL  Ckoepk,  381 ),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Bliimner, 
UeberdieIdeede$S(^idc$aU,^e.^,U,&.Q.)  [L.&] 

ATEIUS,  Bumamed  Praetextatua^  and  also 
PhUologuAt  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  assumed 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram- 
marians at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  b.  a  He  was  a  freedman,  and  was  per- 
haps originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateius  Capito^ 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammaiian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  particulariy  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinins  Pollio.  For 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  his- 
tory (Breciarium  rerum  ommum  Roman€trumiy 
that  Sallust  might  select  finom  it  for  his  history 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  he 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asinius 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  Sallust 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  by 
Suetonius.  The  commentarii  of  Ateius  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Sueton.  tU 
lUuatr,  Grammat.  10 ;  comp.  Osann,  Analeda  0»> 
tic.  p.  64,  &c ;  Madvig,  Opuscula  Aoademiea,  p. 
97,  &c.) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.    [Capito.] 

ATEIUS  SANCTUS.     [Sanctus.] 

ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  259—268),  or  at  least 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinus.  Trebellius  Pollio 
(Tr^,  Tjfr,  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATE'RIUS  consul  b.  c. 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  Lese 
Atemia  Tbrpeia,  {Diet,  of  Ant,  s.  v.)  Atemius 
was  subsequentiy  in  b.  a  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  only  time 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  office.  ( Liv. 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  H ATE'RIUS,  a  Roman  juri». 
consult,  who  was  probably  cont^nporary  with 
Cicero,  and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  ora- 
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tor^  pmifl.  Cicero  writes  to  L.  Papirins  Paetai  {ad 
Panu  iz.  18),  Tu  ittic  ie  Ateriamo  jun  ddectato: 
ego  me  hie  Hirikmo,  **  While  yoa  are  amoiiog 
younelf  with  the  law  ( jw)  of  Aterina,  let  me  en- 
joy my  pea-ibwl  here  with  the  capital  tavee  (jut) 
of  myfriend  Hirtiua.''  [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHAMAS  ('ABd/uu),  a  son  of  Aeoka  and 
Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus.  He  was 
thus  a  brother  of  Crethens,  Sisyphus,  Salmonens, 
&c  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  Sk)  At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  fiither  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  But  he 
was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear^ 
dms  and  Melicertes^  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
herseU^  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortunes  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athamas  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atononent 
to  her.  Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  £»- 
mine  by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
messengers  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  averting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  the  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  the  iieo- 
ple  demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
nscned  Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Athar 
mas  and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hern  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madness  (comp.  Cic  Tutc. 
iii.  5,  M  Pison.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  son,  Learchus,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Melioertes  into  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
of  his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.  He 
consulted  the  onuJe  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  pbce  where 
wolves  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
they  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
mas recognised  the  pli^  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sons.  (ApoUod.  i  9.  §  1,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fah.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  differ  much  in  the  difiierent  writers,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Thessalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi- 
tions are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
cording  to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacrifice  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
mountain  Laphystius,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
Laphystius,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
connexion  of  the  mythus  with  the  worship  of 
Zeos  Laphystius.  (MuUer,  OrcAom.  p.  161,  &c.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  3 ; 
Steph.  Bye  «.  v.  Tm),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
Oenopion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.     (Pans.  viL  4.  §  6.)  [L.  &] 

A'THAMAS  ('Ae(£fiaf),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Sirom. 
vi.  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  CABaydBasy,  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Ambiacia  CAftepoKucd). 
(Antonin.  Liber,  c  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ATHANARI'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  was 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianin  Marcellinus 
(xxviL  5),  •*  judex "  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  A.  D.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
hud  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Goths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarten 
at  Mardanopolis  in  Moesia.  In  369,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodnnnm 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Arinthaeus, 
tiiat  he  would  meet  with  Uie  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  *^  Gothicua,"  which  Eutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigem, 
another  **  judge**  of  the  WestrGoths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  **  foederati.**  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
foithfiil  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  foiget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc  xxvii.  5,  zxx.  3;  Themistios,  Orat,  m 
ValenL;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,  35;  Sozomen.  vi.  37; 
Idatitts,  in  Faaii*,  Syagrio  et  Eucherio  Coss. ;  Ku- 
napius,  Fragm,  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paris.)       [W.  P.] 

A'THANAS  ('Adaitu),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  au^or  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  {TinuL  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (Goller,  de  SUu^  S[c» 
Syraataarumj  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHANA'^IUS  (*Afloi^tt»5),  ST.,  arehbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  that  city,  a  few  yean 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.    The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  ezactncBs ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  A.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
fiius.  The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  haTe  given  &ir  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence; for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  fieunily,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Nasianzen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  eariy  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandnnus,  Origen,  and 
Kusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antonius,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  fiuth  against  the  earliest 
assaults  of  the  Arians.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  fiunons  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  325),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  frt>m  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
stiflrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exempkury ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
ho  encountered  tiie  commencement  of  that  long 
scries  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arius, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantino  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  wliich  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  heresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  couiBge  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfiictoiy  to 
Constantino.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians. 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Othen  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  ita  foundations.    Athanaaius  made  his  defence  | 
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before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  hononnbly 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
saoil^pe,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  never 
received  regular  oiden;  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priesUy  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  sent  Maca- 
rius and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
fiither  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irreguhuitiea 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afierwiuds  con- 
fessed with  tears  the  gronndlessness  of  the  chaiges 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate*8  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form ;  accusing  Athar 
nasius  himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Egypt  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accusation 
Axsenius  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
chaiges  were  Liid,  already  knew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Dahnatitis,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  allied  murder  of  Arsenius.  Dal- 
matius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calunmy  to  its  own 
fiite;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  exdt^  against  him,  he  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caesareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius. 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  Con- 
stantine  ordered  Dalmatius  to  stay  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius, two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantino 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius,  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
fit>m  Egypt  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  council.  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognisance  of  the  matters  Liid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissionen  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  coundl  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  fiagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  seemed  a  mar 
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jority  in  the  cotmcil.  Undismayed  by  the  triumph 
of  hk  enemies,  the  deposed  aichbishop  returned  to 
Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constantino  as 
he  was  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  him  justice.  His  praya  was  so  fat  granted  as 
that  his  accusers  were  summoned  to  confiront  him 
in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
their  prerions  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  baring  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
seem  that  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitiye  on 
this  point ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
probability of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athanasius,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constantine  to  GauL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  ConataiH 
tine  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  filling  up  of  the  Tacant  see,  and  de- 
dared  that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
was  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (a.  d.  336), 
where  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Maxixninus,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
with  &vours  by  Constantine  Uie  Younger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  fiither,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  appeal  was  unsuo- 
cessfuL 

In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died.  In  the  fbl- 
lowipg  year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
Constantine  II.  He  was  received  by  the  clei^ 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  But  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
and  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hoa> 
tility  of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Pistns  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.  The  Arians 
refused  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Younger  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
seems  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disordorly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Arsenius.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
Emisenus  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  he  dedined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 

*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. ''The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
jpopular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiepiscopel  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
"which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
minious exile.** 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  d.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius ;  and  Philagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office^  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferodous  assaihmts,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasiua 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addrnsed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  d.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  synodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  deigy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  imrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  diureh  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  coundl  was  held  at  Sordica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  -and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  councD,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Del^ates  were  aeat  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  fi:t>m  Constans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  in&mous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele* 
gates.  Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  ei  Athanar 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  349),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  ui^ged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  chaiges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans,  tiie 
fiiend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  coundl  held 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Mihin  (a.  d. 
356),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procup- 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanaaios.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him; 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  lesolately  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadftil  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor^s.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
£Sgyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  chuacter  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  afiectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius,  the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  leign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  Oeoige  the  Cappa- 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
▼igorouslv  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complainedagainst  him  to  the 
emperor,  tat  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  zeal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria,, 
but  from  Egypt  itself  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prehite. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration ;  and  after  a  few  months*  concealr 
ment  in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 
By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  tiierefi>re,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
Asperity.  The  sp^y  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  a  powerfiil  protector.  During 
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the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valens, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  the 
life  of  St  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valens 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  Hia 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for.  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  dnith,  a.  d. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  hia 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years^ 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reveisea 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  leto- 
lution,  he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name* 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modem  defendera 
of  orthodoxy  : — **  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecn* 
tion,  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
hibour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fimatidsm,  Athanasius  dispUydl  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  fitf  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con* 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  hia 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writmg,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive."  (Gibbon,  Dedme  attd 
Fall^  ^e.  ch.  xxi.  vol  iii.  pp.  351,  352,  Milman*a 
edition.)  Erasmuses  opinion  of  the  style  of  Atha- 
nasius seems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminating 
than  Gibbon^s : — **  Erat  vir  ille  saecub  tranquillis- 
simo  dignus,  dedisset  nobii  ^[regies  ingenii  fiicun- 
diaeque  suae  fructus.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem 
illam,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  prae- 
cipuam,  rd  SiBoKTuafv  ;  adeo  dUucidus  est,  acutua, 
sobrius,  adtentus,  brevitor  omnibus  modis  ad  do- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  ofiien- 
dit  in  Tertulliano :  nihil  cTi8cucTuc^r,quod  vidimua 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario  : 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo :  nihil  Isocraticos  numeroe,  ant 
Lysiae  oompositionem  redolens,  quod  est  in  Gr^go- 
rio  Naoanzeno :  sed  totus  est  in  explicanda  re.** 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius are  the  foUowing: — **  Oratio  contra  Gentes  ;** 
**  Oratio  de  Incamatione  ;**  **  Encyclica  ad  Epia- 
copos  Epistola  ;  **  **  Apologia  contra  Arianos  ;** 
**  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Decretis  ;**  **  Epistola  ad 
Epiacopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  ;**  **  Apologia  ad 
Imperaiorem  Constantium  ;**  ^  Apologia  de  FugA 
sua;**  *^  Historia  Arianomm  ad  Monachos;** 
'^  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  ;**  ^^  Epistolaa 
quatuor  ad  Serapionem  ;**  **  Epistola  de  Synodia 
Arimini  et  Seleuciae  ;**  *^  Vita  Antonii  ;**  **  Li* 
ber  de  Incamatione  Dei  Verbi  et  c.  Arianos.** 
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The  eariiest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athanaaitts  appeared,  in  two  Tolnmes,  folio,  at 
Heidelbeig,  ex  officina  Commeliniana,  a.  d.  1 600. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
Teraion  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannins) ;  and  in  the 
Mowing  year  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  Tarioos  readings,  indices, 
&&,  by  Peter  Felckmann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipsig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  haye  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
hdd  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  Tery 
ioBocnrately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  published  at  Paris,  a,  d. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfisncon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparinff  it 
by  James  Loppinus ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  rolume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Mont&ncon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mont&ucon^  **  Collectio  Nova  Patrum 
et  Scriptorum  Oraecorum,**  Paris,  ▲.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasins  is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  p.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup- 
plementary collections  of  Montfaucon,  Woif^  Maffei, 
and  AntonellL 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius : — **  St. 
Athanasius^s  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ; 
and  his  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker.*^ 
Oxford,  1713.  Athanasius^s  intire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  transhited  into  English  by  W. 
Whiston,  in  his  ^  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,** 
London,  1713.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius^s  Liie  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  in  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleuceia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  are  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Atheuaasius,  see  Fabricius, 
BibL  Graecoy  vol  viii.  pp.  1 84—215,  ed.  Ilarles.  The 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
Arian  controversy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Geiardi  Vossii,  Disaeriatio  de  Symbolo  Athanasiano, 
Opp.  voL  vl  pp.  616—622  ;  W.  K  Tentzelii,  Ju- 
diekk  erudUorum  de  ^mbolo  AihanasianoJ)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  Hilazy  of  Poictiers,  and  others ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  **'  Synopsis  Sactae 
Scripturae,**  which  is  included  in  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  &ther,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
tiquity. 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Mont&uoon,  in  his  ^  Vita  Sancti 
Athanaaii,**  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  fiither,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  his 
Mimohta  jptmr  aervir  it  rHigtoire  EceUa^utiquej 
voL  viii.,  IHffis  edition  of  1713.        [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  {'ABai^aut),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidora,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  hu,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus, which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  o.  461.    {OoneiL  voL  iv.  p.  406.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric  BibL  Graee,  vol.  viii  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLASTICUS.  I.  A 
Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian^  Novellae ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'Ay^ffSoro,  Leips.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  dk 
Orimmibua^  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Augustinus.  (G.  E.  Heimbach,  De 
Btuiiioorum  Origine  FoniUnts  ScholnB,  jfc,  Leipz. 
1826,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leundav.  Jtu  Or,  Rom.  vol  ii.  p.  207 ;  Heim- 
bach, ds  BanUe,  Orig.  &c.  p.  44.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  CA^yri  or  *A0i}ra),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (II  v. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  bom 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  886,  &c).  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  L  e,  924.)  Pindar  {OL  vii.  36, 
&c.^  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
witn  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Pakunaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (ApoUod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  Schol  ad  Find.  01.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzets.  ad  Lycoph.  366  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  /con.  ii  27;  Schol  ad  ApoUm,  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
hia  attempting  to  viokte  her  chastity,  whose  akin 
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•he  used  a«  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet  (Tietz.  €ul  I^fcoph.  Lc;  Cic. 
de  Nat  Dear,  iiL  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  {\y,  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  \irith  her  nther  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
Tliis  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
&rther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 

S  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
)ollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  inyented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Pyih,  zii.  19,  &c. ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab,  165 ;  ApoUod.  L  4.  §  2  ; 
Paua.  L  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Ar^ia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  bom  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Pans.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  thiat  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rptroj, 
signifying  ^  head,**  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddess  bom  from  the  head,**  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tztez.  ad  Lycopk,  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  hike  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (M'uller, 
Orc&om.  p.  355.)  We  must  kstly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sistor  of  lodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1 ;  Tzetz.  ad Ijywpk,Zhh\ 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
.in  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
diaughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
for,  as  her  fiither  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  hannoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.     She  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in- 
dttstiy,  as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is  re- 
presented  as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessmg  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the. 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
instmcted  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  fiovSaa, 
fioapfiioy  drypi^  lineia,  or  x'^''^''''''*  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1076  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycofih,  520;  Hesych. 
«.  V,  'Imria  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  OL  xiii. 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offi^ed  to  her  in  ad^wice(')rpoxapM^P«>9  Suid. «.«.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  ail  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Liv.  vil  3),  of  the  trampet  (Bockh,  ad 
Pind,  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  [Ak- 
THViA.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  she 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instraments  which  are  necessary 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  4py6yfi  (Pans,  i  24.  §  3),  and 
Uter  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  su{k- 
porting  him  with  her  counsel  (Horn.  Od,  xxiii. 
160,  xviii  190 ;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c ;  Piut. 
dm.  10 ;  Grid,  FasL  iil  833 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  xxxi. 
8 ;  Spanh.  ad  Cailim.  p.  643 ;  Herat.  Conn,  i 
12.  19  ;  comp.  Did,  of  Ant  under  *A6i{j^a  and 
XaAjceio.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilized  life, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  sur- 
names, expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  ^irnA^is, 
3^>AiAfuTir,  3(u8cpKi}r,  y\a»rtc&wiSf  iro\v6ov?ioSf 
voK^fiTtTiSf  and  iktixo^^fu* 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries  and  houses 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  {Diet 
rfAnts,v,  Apaiuria.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  suitors.  {Od,  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  votes  of 
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the  judges  wen  eqwdly  divided,  she  gave  the 
casting  one  in  fiiTOor  of  the  accused.  (AeschyL 
BwH,  753 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epitheU 
vhich  have  le&renoe  to  this  part  of  the  goddesses 
chaiacter  are  ifyi&iroafos^  the  avenger  (Pans.  iii.  16. 
§  4\,  /SouAoio,  and  drfvfcua.  (iii  11.  \  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry^ 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  pubUc 
transactions,  so  also  she  protected  ther  state  from 
outward  enonies,  and  thus  asanmes  the  chaiacter 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Ares,  Ens,  ix  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (IL  v.  736,  &c.),  she  does  not  even  bear 
arms,  but  bozrows  them  from  Zeus;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (IL 
i.  199,  &C.),  and  repeU  Ares^s  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  &&,  zxL  406.)  She 
does  not  love  war  for  its  pwn  sake,  but  simply  on 
aoooont  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
engaging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  rapports  only  such 
warlike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  fiivoucable  results. 
(x.  244,  &C.)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  wariike  character  are  ^cAcio,  Kappia^  dAx<fu£x9, 
Ao^iroof,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
whence  she  is  designated  as  ^pmrf irroAii ,  oAoAico/ic- 
mitr,  TcoXidsy  voAiovxo'9  ixptutL,  dxpia,  jcApSovxos, 
wuXaSris^  vpoftax^Pf^h  uid  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va- 
lour, such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes, 
Achilles,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  fiither  and 
Herades  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enoeladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  sbw  PaUas.  (ApoUod.  i.  6.  §  1,  &c; 
eomp.  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  643 ;  Horet  Camt, 
i  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  dviUsed  Greeks,  &ough  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  wiUi  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Loczian  Ajaz  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  bestows  cm  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Horn.  Od,  x^rL  172.) 

The  chaiacter  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male^ whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(xxzL  10)  Sifxniy  icol  S^Avr,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  viigin  divinity  (Hom.  Jfymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teiresias  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Callim./fy»w.  pp.  546, 589),  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  flee.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  6;  Hom. 
IL  ii.  547,  &c;  compw  Tzetz.  ad  Lyeopkr,  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddess  as  dressed;  and  when  Ovid 
(Heroid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notvrithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  viigin  chaiacter,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
late  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena-*- 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  lonians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  fbmily  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Miiller,  Dor,  iL  2.  §  13.)  Lychnus 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athoia. 
(Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  die  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  reguded  as  the  i^cl  (wrtipa,  liyUia,  and 
vauwla,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Pans.  L  23.  §  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minkrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  de  It.  et 
08,;  Pans,  yi  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fab,  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  raupoSSXos  (Suid.  a.  v.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Hom.  IL  iL  550 ;  Ov.  MeL  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  {ad  Horn,  L  c.)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  hmibs. 
In  llion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  (s.  v,  tou^)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  b.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  Did.  o/AnL»»w, 
FawUhmaea  and  Arrhephoria, 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  wtis 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lenmian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  he^ 
of  Medusa,  in  her  r^ht  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent  (Pans.  L  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefs,  coins,  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  hehnet,  which 
i^e  usually  wean  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  oma« 
mented  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
//.  V.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  {Did.  ofAnL  s.  v.  Aegis.) 
3.  The  round  Aigolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu^ 
ally  the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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she  wean  a  doak,  tiie  peplna,  or,  though  nnwly, 
the  chlamys.  The  general  ezpreuion  of  her  figure 
is  thoughtfulneis  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ror 
ther  oval  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt  MyihoL 
BUderh,  i.  p.  46,  &c;  Welcker,  ZeUacHr^fur  Gesch. 
der  alien  Kunst,  p.  256,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AeiiMuof),  historical  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Atheniany  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated ^AOi^fotor,  and  the  latter  'AtfifMubs.  (Eustath. 
ad  IL  $.  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Perideidaa,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  b.  a  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Ari»- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Pericleidas  mark  the  friendly 
reUtions  which  subsisted  between  this  fiunily  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  family  of 
Perides. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  c 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suiiered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  b.  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.    (Diod.  JSxe.  de   Virt,  et 

VU.  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pexgamus.  [Ecr- 
MBNB8  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumenes  and 
Attains.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxiL  26, 
xxxiii.  11;  Liv.  xxxviiL  12,  13,  xliL55,  xlv.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocion,  who  had  been  buiishcd  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athenais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  b.  c.  51.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  CAaiiwuof),  Kterary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Arohimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  Tltpt  fUnx^'^Vt'^^^  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  wiUi  Athe- 
naeus of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Produs  (m 
Euclid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot^s 
Mathematid  Veteret,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Graeo,  iv.  p.  222,  &e.) 

2.  An  BPiGRAMMATic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Oredc  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Jnal,  ii.  p.  257.) 

3.  Arhbtorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hermagoras.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (Quintil  iiu  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 
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4.  Of  Sblbucus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripor 
tetic  school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  dty,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  |dot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenaeus  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  plot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  STOIC  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Poiphy- 
rins  in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  (c  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AOi^Muos),  a  native  of  Nan- 
cratis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypafttuert' 
k6s^  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  vuin,  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
^  times  of  Marcus^  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  CaracaUa  was 
also  Marous  Antoninus.  We  know,  howevo*,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  HaUeuiiea  in- 
scribed to  CaracaUa,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athen.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  bom  in  the  reign  of  Aurdius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.  Part  of  his  work  mast  have 
been  written  alter  A.  d.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassias  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  ue  Deipiumojikuiaey 
ie.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned^  or  else,  perhaps,  aa 
has  ktdy  beien  suggested.  The  Contrioera  i^Feadu 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections 
of  what  are  called  Anoy  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets,  his- 
torians, dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy^ 
sicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  sdenoe 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Arehestratas 
[Archestratub],  whose  place  his  own  15  book* 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  coUection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  oommoi>-pIaoe  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  abUity.  Some  no« 
tion  of  tiie  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  firom  the  fact,  which  he 
tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracta 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only,  (viii* 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocrates,  a  banquet  given  at  the  honae 
of  Laurentius  (Aofnfyo'ios),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates:  a 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  drar- 
matic  writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable^ 
As  a  work  of  art  the  &ilure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  the 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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by  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of 
every  teaaon  of  the  year.  Long  qaotations  and  in- 
tricate diacnsaions  introduced  apropos  of  some 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
back  to  the  tiresome  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
voked at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  hook  is  put 
together.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  &cts,  names  of 
authors  and  firagments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
ing of  Plato^s  Phaedo, — ^Athenaeus  and  Timocrates 
being    substituted    for    Phaedo   and  Echecrates. 
The  praises  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  savans  brains.     It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  Uved  at  Mintumae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  seaich  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  bade  with- 
out landing.     Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.^.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  r^i^  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
nenlly  are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
which  Democritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thesmophoiia  (though  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mourning  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
servants from  celebrating  the  festival    The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  {vuvo^ka^  or  tovo- 
Tiifnis)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
on  shell-fish.      The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  sheU-fish 
(^orpcor),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinnace  shelL    As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
shell  and  secure  them.     Grammatical  discussions 
are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  ^.  the  account 
of  the  dftvyiid\fi  be^ns  with  the  laws  of  its  acoen- 
tuation ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  «i6y,  «52bi',  tl^v,  or  ^idptw. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
are  told  that  «U  was  formerly  the  same  as  ^«p^ 
from  which  feet  be  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helenas  birth  from  an  egg.    This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  fi:om  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goosed  ^gs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
eggs.     This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
manner  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  fects 
from  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.    Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  sounds.    Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
guests,  calls  for  bread  (a(nos%  **  not  however  for 
Arttu  king  of  the  Messapians  ;**  and  then  we  are 
led  back  from  Artus  the  king  to  Artus  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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gnunmatical  discussion  on  the  word  rdptxos^ 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric.  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

^S«c  ydp  ttari  ^vfiAv  dScA^or,  wr  hroruro, 

which  he  pronoimoes  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

tuhSftaros  9^  ol  ^Atfc  fia^v  dya$is  McWAoor. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  9oiyri  firom  0c«ir  lycira  ciyoOirBcu  and  fuBA^tu 
from  /MTCk  rd  ft^iK  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  ^vrJy  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Arsinob,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity, — a  song  by  Aristotle  in  pmise  of 
dprr^. 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost^ 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extrscts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedodes  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis  (Hor.iSb^.  i.  4. 1),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  dtes  neariy  800  authors  and  more  than 
1200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  Ttpi  t&v  kv  Xvplt^  fituriXtwr- 
dvruy,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  nff<itnes»  of 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  Dapnoiopkists  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  nue 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent) ; 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
(Phalarisy  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizonius  (prefiice  to 
Adian  quoted  by  Schweighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transferred  huge  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Fariaus  Hitiories  (middle  of  3rd  cent),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  dmost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  piUaged  author.  The  Dapno- 
9opkuU  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus^s  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  are  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Sdiweighauser's 
son.    It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th  cen- 
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tarj.  The  nibicript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 
of  under,  the  yowel  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaens  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514 ;  a  second  published  at  Basle,  1535 ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalecampius  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600 ; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighausei;  Strasburg,  1 4  vols.  8to. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindor^  3  vols.  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  kst  is  the  best,  Schweig^ 
hiiuser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  i^parently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe- 
naeiu  into  French  by  M.  Lefievre  de  ViUebrune, 
under  the  title  **  Banquet  des  Savans,  par  Athen^e,^ 
1 789-1 79 1 , 5  voU  4to.  A  good  article  on  Schweig- 
h&user^s  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinbui^^ 
Review,  vol.  iil  1803.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  {'AB^piuos),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneuma- 
tici.  He  was  bom  in  Cilida,  at  Attaleia,  according 
to  Oalen  {De  Element,  ex  Hippoer,  i.  6.  voL  i.  p. 
457 ;  Ihfin,  Med,  prooem.  vol  zix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trem,  FafpiL,  j-&  c  6.  voL  vii.  p.  609 ;  De 
Dijhr.  PvU,  iv.  10.  vol.  viil  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus.  {De  Mofh,  AcuL 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Agathinus],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (OaL  De  Dignoec 
Puis,  L  3.  vol.  viil  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodorus  (Diog.  Laert  ii  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pnenmatici 
is  given  in  the  Did.  o/AnL  «.  o.  Pneumatiei,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Cam.  SympUtm,  iL 
3.  vol.  viL  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  {ColL  Medio,  it.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  firag- 
ments  preserved  by  Oribasius.  {OoU.  Medio,  i.  2. 
p.  206,  V.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366, 368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Cleic^s  Iliet.  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller's  Biblioih.  Medio. 
Prod,  vol  L  p.  190 ;  Osterhansen,  De  Seetae 
Pneumaiieorum  Medioorum  Hidoria^  Altorf,  1791, 
8vo.;  and  SprengePs  Hid.  de  la  Mid: 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatiae 
on  Uriney  IIcpl  Oipw  Jblttw^ts  *AjeptSiiSj  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  PneumaticL  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin.  £r.iV. 
xxxiv.  8.  8.  19.)      •  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  ('A0nvay6fms)  deliven  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  fading  of  the  democratical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  B.  c  415.  He  is  called 
^•^fiov  irpoordrris,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appeara  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plebis.  (Miil- 
ler.  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  I.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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ATHENA'GORASCA^^Mry^).  1.  ASniiaii, 
the  son  of  Archestratides,  was  one  oif  the  ambassn 
don  sent  by  the  Samians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  b.  c.  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolony  at  the  head 
of  some  meicenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Polioroetes  (b.  c  305),  and  conmianded  the  guard 
of  the  conntei^mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  en»> 
Ued  them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius.  (Diod. 
XX.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philipi,  king  of 
BCaoedonia,  b.  c.  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  35,  43, 
xxxii  5,  zxxiii  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  the 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Thessalonica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans^  b.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  this  nBrae, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  {pro  Flaeo.  &  7) ;  a  Pbtonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Boethus  dedicated  his  work 
Tcpl  rmr  TOpA  UXarwrt  dwopoufUpwf  ki^etiv  (Pho- 
tius,  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Bysantium. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Ckrom.  p.  4;  Fabric  BibL  Graeo, 
viLp.  101.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  {'A0iiwy6(Ms%  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  ere.  Hia 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  EusebiaB 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  ancient  biographical 
notice  oi  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwell  aloqg 
with  his  Diatertaiitmee  m  /rejioeiMW.  In  thu  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenagons  was  the  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  wh<HDa  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  Celsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  fiuth 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  the  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippua 
Sidetee  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras^s  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certiunly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modem  scholars,  that  it  was  jwesented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  irrefi:agaUe  proofs,  that  the  enn 
peron  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodua.  In  this  view 
Baronius,  Petavius,  Tillemont,  Maranns,  Fabiidusi 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defimce  of  the 
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tenet  of  the  namreetioiL  Both  of  thete  are  writ- 
ten with  conndenble  ability  and  eleganoe,  and  in 
a  pure  Attic  style.  In  the  fint,  he  yigoroualy 
combats  the  chaiges  of  atheism,  proiiigacy,  and 
cannibaliimi,  whidi  were  prefinred  againit  the 
esriy  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
no  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presmnptiTe  aignments 
sgainst  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resonection 
are  inconclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagonu 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  M»- 
zanus,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  The^hilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hermias,  in  one  Tolume,  folio^  Paris,  1742.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagorss  are  these :  H.  Ste- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  FellV,  Oxford,  1682 ; 
Rechenbeig%  Leipsig,  1684-85;  0eehair*s,  Ox- 
fbid,  1 706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Oberthiir.  J.  G.  Lindner^  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (LongosaL  1774-75) 
deserve  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athenagons,  with  firagmenta  firom  other  ancient 
authon,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreya,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
tnmslation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Porder,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A  Chuisse, 
Conmmtatio  de  Athmofforae  VUa  ei  SenptU^  Lugd. 
Batav.  1819;  Polycaip  Jajvk^  Dittertatio  de  Atk&- 
noffon^  Lips.  1 736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  (^A0fiP«y6pas\  a  physi- 
dan,  the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  whidi  there  is  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eloTenth  emtnry  im  the  Royal  Lib- 
Buy  at  Pai»  Some  faronze  cobs  strack  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
gorss were  thou^t  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  I>i$9trU 
de  Nttmmk  q[minitdam  a  Smyrnaek  m  Medioorum 
HoHonm  pereimis^  Loud.  1/24,  4tow)  to  refer  to 
the  physician  of  this  name;  but  this  is  now 
genenlly  consideied  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  IHcL 
(^AnL  «.  o.  Medieue.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Varro  {De  Be  RxuL  L  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  (De 
Ai  Aact  I  L  §  10>  [W.A.O.] 

ATHENA'IS  (V^Oin^).  I.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bom  at  Ezythrae. 
(Strab.  xit.  p.  645.) 

2.  Sumamed  PhUottorgue  (^fA^oropTos),  the 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadoda,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobananes  III.  (Cic.  td  Fam» 
XV.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  upears  fitan  an 
inscription  (Eckhd,  iii.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobarzanes  I.  was  also  called  Athenais. 

3b  The  daughter  of  Leontins.    [Eudocia.] 

ATHE'NION  CA0irvW).  1.  A  Citician,  who  in 
the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pretended  astrological  knowledge,  pro* 
cured  himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  inBttif[ents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaenm,  he  joined  Salrins,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
cious jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  aftei^ 
wards  released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Lidnius  LucuIIus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  deatii  of  Salvius, 
he  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
his  ground  for  some  ^e  successfully,  but  in  b.  c. 
101  the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  M*. 
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AquiUiua,  who  suooeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
sents,  and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Died.  Fragm.  xxxvL;  Florus,  iii  19;  Cic.  m 
Verr.  ill  26,  54.) 

The  nifikname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dins.   (Cic  a/ ^^  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
Sfl^uftfpoircs)  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leontens  the 
Azgive.   (Athen.  viiL  p.  343.) 

4.  [Arjstion.] 

5.  A  mythographer  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (L  917)  and  Homer  (/L  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  hahetk^AgUiopk,  iL  p.  1220.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  (*A9i|rJifip),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  {D§  Arte  Obtietr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  JSnsistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  atone  time  between 
the  third  oentuxy  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  {De  Medic  v.  25.  p.  95.)     [ W.  A  G.] 

ATHE'NION.  L  A  iNtinter,  bom  at  Maroneia 
in  Thraosb  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glandon  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nidas,  whom  he 
resembled  and  exceUed,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  11.  N, 
XXXV.  11.  s.  40.  §29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Biacd,  Mem.  degli 
AnL  Imc  i  30 ;  Miiller,  AriA,  d.  Kunet.  p.  498, 
Anm.2.)  [a  P.M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  ('Aatfwvwof),  a  Greek  physi- 
dan  (judging  from  his  name),  who  nrast  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largns.  {De  Oompoe,  MedioanL  c. 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  {De  Compoe,  Medioanu 
me.  Locoe,  iv.  8.  vol  xiL  p.  789.)     [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENGCLES  CA07ivoK\ris).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  phice  Peiraeeus.  The  date 
fd  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Strab.  xii  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyzicns,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarehus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenodes  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  histoiT  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENGCLES  (  'A07itfoKXfis),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e.,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENOIXyRUS  CA9i|y^3i0por)^  1.  Of  Ab- 
Nos,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  tune  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disdple  of  Aristodes  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost.  ViL  SojMet,  il  14 ;  Eudoda,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  fother  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aratus. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  «.  e.  "Apceros.) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Cananites 
{Kavavirris)  from  Cana  in  Cilida,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodonis 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xvi.  11)  calls 
Athenodonis  Calvua.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidonius,  by  whom  probablr  he  was 
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instracted  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  afteiv 
wards  went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  tanght,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  OctayianuB,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  fitvour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass,  lil  36,  Ivi.  43 ;  Zonaras,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimos  (L  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodoros.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet.  CUutd.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
by  Boethus,  a  &vourite  of  Antonius.  Atheno- 
doms  procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  his  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Stiab. 
xiv.  p.  674 ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
iii.  7,  ad  AtL  xvi.  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
tn  Categ,  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic.  Categ.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm,  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  f  Steph.  *A7x«>^^) ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut  Pofplic.  17); 
of  one  ircfii  (nrouSnt  koI  ira(5cfas  ( Athen.  xiL  p.  51 9); 
of  a  work  called  litpirarroi  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric.  BM,  Grasc  iii 
p.  543;  Hoffinann,  Dissert  de  Athen.  Tartensi, 
Lips.  1732 ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mhndrea  de  VAcad,  de» 
In$cr.  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Sumamed  Cordtlio  (Kop8i;Ai«y),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  bom  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Peigamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  tiie  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent.  He  removed  from  Pergamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  674;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  34;  Plut 
Cat,  Min.  10 ;  Senec  de  TranquHL  Animi,  c  3,  Ep, 
X.  4.) 

5.  An  Erbtrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
iwoiJor/ifiaTa,  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodes,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Qnin- 
tilian.  (ii.  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Z^enon.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  38, 121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  aU  offences  were  not  equal. 

8.  Of  Tarsur.     [See  Nos.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tbos,  a  player  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  a  c.  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statira.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  tiie  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  588.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  {'A^SBctpos),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
tempoxary  of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemie  Diseases,  'EirtSijfuo,  is 
quoted.    {Sympos.  viii.  9.  §  1.)         [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  CA0nvi»«pos).  1.  A  star 
tuary,  a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zens  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potami.  He  was  aiso  £iroed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  womoL    He  was  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polydetus,  and  flourished  at  the  end' 
of  the  fifth  century  a  c.  (Pans.  x.  9.  §  8 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesander 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  the 
group  of  Looooon.    [Aobsandbr.]       [C.  P.  M.j 

ATHENO'GENES  CAB7iiwy4vrfs),the  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephalion. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENES  (*A0qM7^nrf),  a  Christian 
mart3rr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  sift  to  his  friends,  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
acknowledged.  We  learn  this  fact  frtnn  St  Basils 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  {De  ^)iritu 
Saneto,  c.  29.)  On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  {S/jmos  iw$ai6s) 
beginning  A^  If  i^^'^orois  8c^,  and  the  evening 
hymn  {vftpos  ccnrt^Mj^s)  beginning  ^ms  iKapiw 
tfylat  5^(i)f.  (For  the  hymns  themselves,  see 
Usher,  Diss,  de  Symbolo-ApostoUeOy  Ac.  p.  33 ; 
Thomas  Smithes  Miseellanea  pnoroy  p.  152 ;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Gt.  TiL  pp.  171-2.)  But  BasU  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  morning 
hymn,  while  he  expresdy  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.  Cave  falls 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Literaria  (ed.  1688),  but  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Libris  et  Qffidis  EctirnasHcis 
Graeeorum^  appended  to  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1698.  Le  Moyne  makes  Athenogenes 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandiinus,  and  re- 
presents him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  martyrologies  represent  as  suffering  under  Dio- 
cletian. Baronins  and  Tillemont  strangely  suppose 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodus.  (Le  Moyne,  Varia  SaerOf  ii.  pp. 
1095-6;  Tillemont,  Jlf^otras,  &c.  iL  p.  632; 
Lumper,  Historia  Theologioo'Oriioa,  &c  iv.  pp.  39, 
40 ;  Fabric  BM.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  1 70-2.)    [J.  M.  M.1 

ATHO'US  fAtfwor),  a  surname  of  Zens,  derived 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  god  had  a  temple. 
(Hesych.  s,  v.;  AeschyL  Agam.  270.)      [L.  S.] 

ATHRYILA'TUS  ('AflputMsrof),  a  Greek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Symposiaoon  (iiL  4), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  Uved  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHYMBRUS  (*Aevp€p6s%  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  (*AWfrfpo5oj),  and  HYDRE'LUS  ("Ta^ 
Aof ),  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Laoedaemon, 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de> 
sorted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nysa,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Ath3rmbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strabi  xiv.  p.  650 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.''Advfi6pa.) 

A'TIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atins  Balbus  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octavius,  and  became  by 
hiro  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  (Suet.  OeL 
4 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  59.)    She  pretended  that  Augustus 
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vas  the  son  of  ApoUo,  who  had  inteiconne  with 
lier  in  the  foim  of  a  dragon,  while  ahe  was  deeping 
on  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cass.  zIt.  1;  Snet.  OcL  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
account  classed  hy  the  au^or  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  Anrelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Her  hushand  died  in  b.  c.  59,  when  her 
son  ¥ras  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Plut.CS&44;Suet.  Oe^S;  Vell.Pat.ii.60; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
soifihip  of  her  son,  b.  c.  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  pnblic  fimeraL  (Suet.  OeU  61 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
xlriL  17.) 

ATIA  OENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  on  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
find  both  AUius  and  Aiiut.  This  gens  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  but,  since 
Augustus  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother*s 
side  [Atia],  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derived  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  &ther  of 
Cqiys.  (Virg.  Am.  v.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
&e  Atii  are  Balbus,  Labunus,  Rufus,  Varus  : 
for  those  who  have  no  cognomens,  aee  Atius. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balbus  and  Labienus.    (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  145.) 

ATI'DIUS  GE'MINUS.    [Gbminus.] 

ATI'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
in  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  are,  Bulbu8,Calatinu8, 
LoNOUB,  Rboulus,  SiniiANUS ;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dionys.  zi 
61.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  in  b.  a 
335 ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
finmd  on  coins  is  Saranus,  which  appears  to  be  the 
lame  as  Serratnu,  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  hare  no  cognomen,  see  Atilius, 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  PaUas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atill  and  underneath  Roma. 
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ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  ffist.  Jur.  Rom. 
§  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  eztiact  from  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit.  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
to  in  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(2.  tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
have  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  (/fu/.  Jur. 
Rom.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit  4. 
s.  7.  pr.,  that  he  published  retponsa,       [J.  T.  G.] 


ATIXIUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consukr 
tribune  b.  c  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  18, 18| 
Diod.  xiv.  54, 90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  a  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  a  311  ^ 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  li^ons^ 
the  usual  number  leried  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  eadi  legion,  the  pto- 
pie  by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Preriously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.    (Comp^  Liv.  viL  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  216,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  b.  c. 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlins,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L,  Atilius,  conmuunder  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
B.  c.  215.    (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  PauUus  to 
Samothrace  in  &  c.  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothradan  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libertini,  built  an  ann 
phitheatre  at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d» 
27 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius* 
{Tib.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tadtus,  were  eiUier  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  PubUm  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  {Amic.  c.  2),  Adlius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Corun' 
canius,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  fi>r  his  science  in  proJUendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
SapioM^  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  b.  c.  304)  had  ao^ 
quired  the  cognomen  Sophus,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears.  Sapiens  was  afterwards  a  titie  fre- 
quentiy  given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iu  23  ;  Heinec.  Hiat.  Jur.  Rom.  § 
125.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  unong  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  {Ap.  GelL  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic.  <ie  Fin.  i.  2 ;  comp.  Suet 
Cues.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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than,  the  fonner ;  and  this  would  be  a  lufficient 
reason  why  Sedigitiu  clasaed  him  among  the  eomic 
poets,  without  OAving  recouTse  to  the  improbable 
conjecture  of  Weichert  (Poet.  Latin.  Rdupnae^ 
pb  139),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electm  of  Sopho< 
cles  into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
hare  the  titles  of  the  following :  JAur^rfovot  (Cic. 
Tfuc,  Disp.  ir.  11),  Boeotia  (Varr.  L.  L,  ▼!,  89, 
ed.  MilUer),  'AypotKos,  and  Ciimnoneniss,  (Varr. 
op.  GelL  iii  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  AqnilUus. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  {ad 
Ait,  xir.  20),  and  a  few  wonis  preferred  in  two 
passages  of  Vanro  {L.  L,  Tii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atilius  has  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  AtL  L  e.) 
calls  him  poeia  durissinua^  and  Licinius  describes 
him  M  ferreua  aor^fOor.  (Cicds  Pin,Lc) 
ATFLIUS    FORTUNATIA'NUS.      [Foa- 

TUNATIANUB.] 

ATILLA,  die  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  A.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.    (Tac  Aim,  xr.  56,  71.) 

ATIMKTUS,  a  freedman  and  paramour  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agiippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetns  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Aim.  xiiL  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIME'TUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  prsserred  in  an  andent  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Lazgus,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  (De  Compos, 
Medieam,  c  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physician  named  Cassius,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Oalen  (De  OontpoB.  Medieam,  tec  Loeoe^  iv.  8,  toL 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  AthMtrui  {^Kri^ 
foiTplis), 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  ^e  title  Ankkaer, 
is  most  probably  a  diflbreut  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric.  BUd,  Gr. 
Yol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.  vet ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Laig.  pp.  188-^.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wile  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  freed- 
man of  Pamphilus,  the  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Burmann 
(Anth,  Lot,  vol  u.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anik,  LaL  n. 
1274),  and  Wemsdorf  (Poet  Lai.  Mm,  voL  iiL 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atametus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  slave  of 
Cassius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wemsdorf  vol 
iii.  p.  139) ;  and  Lipsins  {ad  Tac  Aim,  xiii.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freedman  A 
Domitia  spoken  of  above ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATPNI A  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  tlie  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  b.  a 
188.    AH  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Labbo. 

ATIUS.  1.  L.  Atiub,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  178. 
(Liv.  xlL  7.) 

2.  C.  Atiua,  the  Pellgniao,  belonged  to  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  possession  of  Sulmot, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  b.  c  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony*s  standards,  while  Atius  cast 
himself  down  frt>m  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  disnussed  him  unhurt 
(Caes.  B,  C,  i.  1 8.)  Cicero  writes  {ad  AtL  viiL  4) 
as  if  Atius  himsdf  had  sonendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ('ArAiu),  according  to  Hetiod  {Theog. 
507,  A&X  *  >on  of  Japetua  and  Clymene,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus; 
according  to  Apollodonis  (i.  2.  $  3),  hie  mother^ 
name  was  Asia ;  and,  according  to  Hyginus  (PoA. 
JPra^.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  GaeL  For 
other  accounts  see  Died.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat  0»- 
(toc,  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  247.  According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Athis  knowa 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bestrs  the  long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  cany  all  around 
{ifu^s  lx^v<^0»  ^*^  ^^  heaven.  (Od.  L  52.) 
HesiMd  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  hia 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  AeschyL  Prom,  347,  &c; 
Paua.  V.  18.  §  1, 11.  §  2.)  In  these  passages  Atba 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  aa 
bearing  both  heaven  and  euth;  and  several  mo- 
dem scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  dfju^s  ix^^f^^i  ^  ^*  signification  ia 
**the  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,**  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conceived 
as  being  somewhera  in  the  middle  of  the  earth*a 
surface;  but  if  they  mean  '^bear  or  support  all 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  aa  forming  the  cir- 
cumferenoe  of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vauU  of 
heaven  rests  apparen^.  In  either  case,  the  mean- 
ing of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.  In  the  Homeric 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaveurbearing  Atlas  i^  according  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  personification  of  a  coemognphic 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertamed  by 
the  ancients  respecting  tiie  nature  of  heaven  and  ita 
relation  to  the  earth;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  was  farther  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  as  that  of 
the  TitanSb  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  hUraur  of  bear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.  (Hesiod,  Lc; 
Hygin.  Fab,  150.)  Still  kter  traditions  distort  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalistic  inter- 
pretations upon  it,  and  mi^Le  Attas  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  {MeL 
iv.  630,&c.,  comp.  ii.  296)  relates,  that  Perseus  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  shdter,  which  he  was  refused, 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others  go  still 
further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerfiil  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii  60,  iv.  27;  Pans.  ix.  20.  §  3 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen,  L  745 ;  Tietz.  ad  Lyeophr,  873.)  At  fint, 
the  story  of  Athu  refiBflced  to  one  mountain  only. 
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iMiieved  toezkt  on  theeztieme  boundaiy 
of  the  earth ;  but,  as  geogiaphical  kno  wledffe  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  thus  we  read  of  a  Maoritanian,  Italian,  Arndian, 
and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionjs.  i  61 ;  Serr.  ad  Aen,  riii.  134.)  The  com* 
mon  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
^e  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bears  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fiither  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  Hyades  and  Uespe- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomans  and  Maea  by 
Sterope.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ;  Died.  iv.  27;  Serv. 
odAen,  viiL  130.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od,  vii.  245 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
painted  by  Panaenus  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  v.  1 1.  §  2) ; 
on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hea- 
ven and  holding  in  his  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Heq»erides;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amychie  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Pausu  v. 
18.  §  1,  iiL  18.  §  7;  comp.  Heffter,  in  the  AUgan. 
Sekaixeiimtg  for  1832,  No.  74,  &c. ;  £.  Gerhard, 
Archtukorot  umd  die  Heiperiden^  Beiiin,  1838; 
KmautUaU  for  183(>,  No.  64,  &c. ;  G.  Hermann, 
Dmtrtaiio  de  AUanie^  Lips.  1820.)  [L.  S.] 

ATOSSA  ('Armrtra),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  wife  anooessively  of  her  brother  Cambyses, 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
over  whom  she  poraessed  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
oedes  [Dbmocbdbs],  she  is  said  to  have  urged 
Bareius  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achaemenes, 
and  Hystaspes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
vii.  2,  a,  64,  82,  97;  AeschyL  Penae,)  According 
to  a  tale  rekted  by  Aspasius  (ad  Arixiot,  EUdo,  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

HeDanicus  rdated  (Tatian,  c  Ctraec  init.;  Clem. 
Mbil  Strom,  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
was  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bentley  (Pialaris^  p.  385,  &c.),and 
is  emjdoyed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  authentidty  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha- 
laris.  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATINUS,  a  fimiily-name  of  the  Sem- 
pronia  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
vrere  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  after  the  year  b.  c.  380,  no  member  of 
iht  fiunily  is  mentioned  till  bl  a  34. 

1.  A.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  consul  b.  c 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
BegiUus  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riously placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
com  for  the  people.  (Liv.  iL  34 ;  Dionys.  viL  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Hemicans  and  Volscians  in 
487)  Atiatinns  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  intenex 
in  482.    (Dionys.  viiL  90.) 

2.  A  Sbmpronius  A.  f.  Atratinub,  sob  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  b.  c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  iv.  7  :  Dionys,  xi  61 ;  Diod.  xil  32.) 
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3.  L.  Sbmpbonzus  A.  f.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c.  444.  He  was  censor  in  the 
fd^owing  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  wen  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi  62,  68 ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic  a<i  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sbmpronivs  L.  f.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  omsalar  tribune  three  times,  in 
B.  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47 ; 
Diod.  xii  81,  xiii  9.) 

5.  C.  SsMPRomuB  A.  p.  A.  N.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  paimdiB  of  No.  4,  was  consul  b.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volsdans. 
Through  his  neg^gence  and  carelessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavaL^.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
oondeumed  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37~> 
42,44;  Val.  Max.  vl  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  SsMPRONins  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatns, 
&  c.  380.    (Liv.  vi  28.) 

7.  L.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defimded.  ( Comp.  Suet 
de  Ctar.  IViei.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
{Fro  CaeL  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  b.  c.  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  fiivour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  ("Arpa^)^  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bura, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
8.V.)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodameia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii  190,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

ATREIDES  (*ATpcl8i)$),  a  patronymic  horn 
Atreus,  to  designate  hb  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  tiie  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Hom.  //.  i 
12,  &c ;  Hor.  CamL  ii  4.  7,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  (*ATf>c^s),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia, a  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pblops.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Aoambmnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (SchoL  ad 
Ewrip.  Orest.  5;  Soph.  AJ.  1271;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
&&;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  i  462.)  The  tragic  fiite  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  Cbrysippus^ 
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the  son  of  Pelops  and  the  njrmph  Auoche  or  Da- 
naia.  (Hygin. /'a6.85;  Schol.od^om.//.  ii.  104.) 
Aceording  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (L  9), 
who  seems  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippus.  Atreus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydides,  to 
escape  the  &te  of  Chrysippus.  Sthenelus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
SchoL  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  Heradeids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus ; 
and  after  the  &U  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantaluflb  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.  cMfZ/bm. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  phice 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab,  86 ;  SchoL  od  Horn, 
iL  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meaL  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  fooe 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  ^i^m.  1598; 
Soph.  AJ,  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  fiimine,  and  the  onir 
cle,  when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  cahimity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestea. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  fother,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthns),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Affom,  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  beiiished  wiUi  his  father 
Thyestes  fit>m  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  fother;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself  who  was  just  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  on  the  sea-coast  (Hygin.  Fab.  88.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  16.  §5.)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (/.  c),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  stiU 
(MuUer,  OnAom,  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Miiller  there  describes  are  above  ground,  whereat 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  ihrSyauK        [L.  S.] 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  B.  c.  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pomppy*s  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  Africa,  b.  c  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Caes. 
B,  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.    [AxscHiNsa,  p.  36,  b.] 

ATROPATES  ('ArpawdTus^  called  Atrtq>ea  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Modes,  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Saoesinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Ouagamela,  &  c.  331.  After  the  death  of 
Dareius,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  AlexaiH 
der.  (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Perdiccos  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Suaa  in  B.  c.  324 ;  and  he  received  fitmi  his  father- 
in-law,  after  Alexander's  dea^,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  viL  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4 ; 
Diod.  Le.)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Stiabo.  (Strab.  xi  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors,  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons ;  but  Arrian  (viL  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOS.     [MoiRAK.] 

ATTA,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  be 
died  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  78,  and  was  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  m  Euseb,  Chron,  01.  175,  3.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  («.  v.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  (E^  iL  1.  79), 

*^  Recte,  necne,  crocum  floresque  perambultt  Attae 
Fabula,  si  dubitem  ;*' 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  fer-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  fether  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  idso  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  SaUioy  51),  in  which  his 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  togaiae  tabemariae 
(Diomedes,  iii.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us:  Aedilieia  (Oell.  vii.  9 ;  Diomed.  iiL  p.  487) ; 
Aquae  Caiidae  (Non.  Manx  p.  133.  11,  139.  7); 
ConcUkOruB  (Gell  vii.  9);  Ltieubratio  (Non.  Marc 
p.  468.  22);  Maieriera^  though  this  was  probably 
written  by  Afranius,  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (Schol.  Cniqu.  ad  Hor,  E^,  iL  1.  80);  Mepoh 
Unsia  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed,  viL  33) ;  Soena  (Pria- 
cian,  viL  p.  764);  SttppUeatio  (Macrob.  Sak  iL  14); 
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Tiro  ProJiei$eeni.  (PriBcian,  Tui.  p.  828.)  The 
fragments  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  Poet, 
Seen,  Lot,  toL  t.  par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c ;  compare  Wei- 
chert,  Pott  Lai.  Rdiqmkuy  p.  345. 

ATTAOI'NUS  CATToyiiroj),  the  ion  of  Phiy- 
oon,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebes  to  Xerxes  on  his  inyasion  of  Greece  (Paus. 
TiL  10.  §  1 ),  and  took  an  actire  part  in  &rour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonins  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  b.  c  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
marched  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginos, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
but,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citizens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginns  made  his 
escape,  but  his  fimiily  were  handed  over  to  Pansar 
nias,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
iz.  15,  86,  88 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL,  a  judge  and  pro- 
consul under  Midiael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  East, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  a.  n.  1073,  a 
%nak  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  wtAriiM  voiukov  ifroi  wpayfuiTuc^,  This 
woik  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leundavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  collection,  Jua  Graeco-Romanum. 
If  it  is  a  poem,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
no  one  has  yet  observed  the  &ct  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  TlolTiim  vofwcdy  is 
usuaDy  translated  opus  deiure.  The  historians  of 
Roman  law  before  Hitter  (Ritter,  ad  Hemee.  HtML 
J.  It  %  406)  wrote  irdinifM  for  woiiifM,  There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
difier  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leunclavius.  (Bach,  Hid.  •/.  72.  p.  682.)  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con- 
temporary work,  <rApo^ts  tAp  v6fiM¥,  by  Michael 
PseUus,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  wheieas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
woAirucol  orlxoi,  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quantity.  [Pssllus.]  (Heimbach,  Jneodota^  i. 
125-6  ;  C.  £.  2^achariae,  ffitioriae  Juris  Graeeo' 
JZbmam' <fe;Mea<M>,p.7l,Heidelbeig,1839.)[J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION  ('ATToXtoir),  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  is  now  lost  His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  prefiioB  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  fiJsely  ascribed  to 
Oribasius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  ("AttoXoi).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  married  in  b.  c.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xvii.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi  93, 
xvii.  2.)    At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
last  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Leunclavius : 

*0  MtXBcJiK  apO&mros  'ATToAf  lartjy. 
In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  'ArroKtuirtis,     It  is  derived  from  the 
place  Attahu 
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marriage  of  his  niece.  Attains,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yyi^ios)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  and  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut  Alex,  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiil  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attains  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip^s  connexion  with 
Attains  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  fismily  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attains 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  &mily,  and  one  of  Philip^s  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtam  the  punishment  of  the 
o0ender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  b.  c.  886.  [Philip.]  (Arist 
Pol,  V.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvi  93;  Pint  Alex,  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attains  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip^s  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi.  91 ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attains  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the*  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  Atr 
talus,  and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Hecar 
tens  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 
3,5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  b.  c.  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  4.]  In  &  c.  328,  Attains  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  inarched 
against  the  S<^ians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v. -12.)  In  Alexander'b  last  ill- 
ness, bl  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, viL  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attains  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  b.  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attains  escaped  his 
wife's  fete  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Archehius, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governw  of  the  town,  and 
bj  means  of  these  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  hone.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Perdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  annj;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  lus  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  inyolved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  (Diod.  xviii.  37; 
Aman,  op.  PhoL  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  agunst  the  party  of 
Perdiccas.  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attalus 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  b.  c.  820;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  B.  a  317, 
when  they  contriyed  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  wane  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  suirounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yidd  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  ziz.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
Attalus  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pias  in  B.  c.  317.  (Diod.  ziz.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus,  B.  c.  333,  and  Quaga* 
mela,  bl  c.  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromenes. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infimtiy  of 
Alezander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  va- 
nmgements  made  by  Alezander's  generals ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued.  Attains,  according  to 
Justin  (ziH.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  anny 
at  Tripeiadisus  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  b.c. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap,  PhoL-Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  diflhrent  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromenes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pei^ 
gamus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeoa 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [Eumbne&] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  bl  c.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured  to  make  head  against  th»  Gauk,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  ih\»  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  624 ; 
Pans,  i  8.  §  1,  z.  15.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xzzviii.  16 ;  Po- 
lyb.  zviiL  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  L  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  £unily  of  the  Seleuddae,  and  in  bl  c. 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap,  EtuA.  Graec  p.  186 ;  Euseb.  Ckron, 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Cerannns  (b.  c.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Seleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  b.  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Achabus]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itsel£  (Polyb.  iv> 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians  and  Byzantines  (b.c.  220),  Attalus  took  part 
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with  the  hitter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring* 
about  a  peace  betweoi  him  and  Achaeus  (P<dyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec- 
tive assistance.  In  bl  a  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbourii^  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Olauls, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  B.  c  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Adiaena.  (v.  107.) 
In  B.  c.  211,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  Uie  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaeans. 
(Liv.  zzvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyirhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpidus  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Peparethns, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreus,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  he  narrowly  escaped  fidting 
into  Philip^s  hands;  and  hearing  that  Pmsias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Peigamus,  he  re- 
turned to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxviL  29,  30,  33,  xxviii. 
3—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  Bia  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injnnctiwi  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pe»- 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attalus  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess,  {id:^,  xzix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  peace  brought  about  in 
204,  Prusias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  allv  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.^  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Phihp  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
lus took  part  with  the  ktter ;  and  in  b.  &  201, 
Philip  ininided  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  dty  of  Peigamus.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  &ct  defieated  with  oonside> 
rable  loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  fi>r  claiming  a 
victory,  because  Attains,  having  incantionsly  par- 
sued  a  Macedonian  vessel  too  fiur,  was  comp<^led  te 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  inefifectual  attempt  upon  Pergamua, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 — 43 ;  Liv.  xxzii  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ather 
nians,  crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat- 
tering hononn  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvi  25,  26 ;  Liv. 
zzxi.  14,  15  ;  Pans,  i  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abydos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  199, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oreus  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 
xxxL  44 — 47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  zxxL  45—47, 
xxxii.  8.  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
q)eech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.    He  was  con- 
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veyed  to  Pergamm,  and  died  the  lame  3rear,  in  the 
•eventy-Mcond  year  of  big  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  years.  (LiT.  xxziL  16,  19,  23,  24,  83, 
*^^"  2, 21 ;  Polyb.  xrii.  2, 8, 16,  zyiiL  24,  zzii 
2,  &C.)  As  a  nder,  his  conduct  was  niarked  by 
wisdom  and  justice ;  he  was  a  fiutfafiil  ally,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  and  an  aflectionate  husband  and  Ci- 
ther. He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
Laert  ir.  8 ;  Athen.  xr.  p.  697;  Plin.  H.  N,  viii 
74,  zzxiT.  19.  §  24,  zzzr.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
ApoUonias  or  Apollonis,  he  had  four  sons :  Enmenes, 
who  succeeded  him.  Attains,  Philetaems,  and 
Athenaeua. 

IL  Snmamed  Philadblphus,  was  the  second 
son  of  Attains  I.,  and  was  bom  in  b.  c.  200.  (Lur 
dan,  Mocrcb.  12 ;  Stmb.  ziiL  p.  624.)  Before  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em- 
ployed l^  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  operar 
tions.  In  b.  c.  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eume- 
nes, he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochns,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Mount  Sipylus.  (Lir.  xxzriL  18,  43.)  In 
B.  c.  189,  he  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  in  his  expedition  into  Oalatia.  (Liv.  xzzriii 
12 ;  Polyb.  zxil  22.)  In  182,  he  serred  his  bro- 
ther in  his  war  with  Phamaces.  (Polyb.  zxr.  4, 6.) 
In  171,  with  Enmenes  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Licintus  Crassus  in  Greece.  (LIt. 
zlii.  55,  58,  65.)  He  was  several  times  sent  to 
Rome  as  ambassador:  in  b.  c.  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochns  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Lir. 
zxzv.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
nes and  Phamaces  (Polyb.  zxr.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
Eumenes  being  in  ill-favour  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attains  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
monstnnces  of  a  physician  named  Stratius,  to 
abandon  his  designs.  (Liv.  xl v.  19,  20;  Polyb. 
XXX..  1 — 3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxL  9,  xxxiL  3,  5.) 

Attains  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  B.  a 
159.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Ariarathes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mithridates. 
In  B.  c.  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
tains for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  5, 
xxxii.  25,  &&,  xxxiil  1, 6, 10, 11 ;  Appian,  MUkr, 
8,  &C.;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
some  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
throne  of  Syria  (Porphyr.  ap,Biaeb,  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin. XXXV.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nioomedes 
against  his  fiither  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Di^iylis,  a  Thra- 
dan  prince,  the  iather-in-law  of  Pmsias  (Diod. 
xxxiii.  Exc  p.  595,  &,c. ;  Stmb.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
sent  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Rcnnans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  /.  &;  Pans,  vii  16.  §  8.) 
During  the  hitter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Philopoemen. 
(Plut  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  firanded  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.  Byz.  8,v.)  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sdences,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  ff,  N.  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
viiL  74;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
died  B.  c.  138,  aged  eighty*twOi 
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III.  Snmamed  Pbilombtor,  was  the  son  of 
Enmenes  II.  and  Stratonioe,  daughter  of  Ariara- 
thes, king  of  Cappadoda.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (b.  c.  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  witn  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  his  undo  Attains  II.  b.  c.  138.  He 
is  known  to  ns  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  last,  seised  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  b.  c.  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
8un*s  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  moUier.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirt.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ;  Polybi  xxxiii  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14 ;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601 ; 
Varro,  A  R.  Prael ;  ColumelL  i.  1.  §  8 ;  Plin. 
H.N,  xviu.  5 ;  Liv.  JEpiL  58  ;  Pint  716.  GraeA. 
14;  VelLPat.ii4;  Floriu,ii20;  Appian. JIftttr. 
62,  BelL  do,  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.   [Abjbtonicu&]        [C  P.  M.] 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
bom  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pligan  (Philo»- 
torgins,  xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomen,  Hitt.  EocL  ix.  9.^  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  AJaric^  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  pls«e,  declared  emperor  hj  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rina,  and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
his  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  ishmd. 
(Philostorgius,  xii  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (SoMmen,  HitL  ESod,  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  AJaric*s  advice,  in- 
duced the  Qothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimna,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  AJaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phuB,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
l^  Ataulphui  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  PhoL  p.  58),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  proa- 
perity,  viz.  the  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetiul  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  ▲.  D.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy^s  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able  as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  sUver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  woidd  be  represented 
by  ^0  number  13}. 

The  obverse  i^  pri6CU&  attalvs.  p.  f.  aug., 
a  protome  of  Attains,  tumed  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  p€Utidameniiim  fostened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  buUa, 

The  reverse  i^  invigta.  roma.  abtbrna.  r.  af . 
Rome,   helmeted  and  draped  to   the  feet,  sit- 
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IJD|;  in  front  on  a  cliiiir  OFDUnmled  on  each  aAe 
witb  lioni'  hadt ;  in  the  r^U  band  >be  hold>  > 
slobf,  on  which  a,  miall  VietOTy  is  ttonding  and 
holding  in  tiei  right  band  a  crowD  and  in  her  left  ■ 
branch  of  palm  ;  the  Ir/I  mu  upon  ■  ipeBi  wi~' 
a  long  inn  head,  and  inverted.  [A.  P.  S.] 


A'TTALUS,  lileraij.     1.  A  Stoic  phil«opbi 
in  the  reign  of  TiberiuB,  who  wai  defrauded  (^  his 
propertj  by  Sejanua,  and  reduced  to  cultirale  llie 
ground.  {Senec5>iata.p,17,ed.Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philoHpher  Seneca  (Bp.  lOB).  who  Grequentlf 
quotes  him, and  ipeakiof  him  in  thebigheat  tennL 
(Camp.  jVoL  Qtaat.  iL  50.  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72,  SI, 
109.)     The  elder  Seneca  deKiibea  him  ISmoi.Lc) 
aa  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  ac 
philoKipher  of  hia  age.     We  haTe  mention 
work  of  hit  on  lighlniog  (Nal.  QMMt  ii.  48) 
it  ia  auppoted  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
[Ta^iMl<u  referred  to  by  Heflycluui{f.t!.Kof>^» 
ai  written  by  one  AttoluL 

2,  A  Sopbiit  in  the  aecoud  cenlary  of  the  Chria- 
tian  era.  the  un  of  Polemon,  and  giandbther  of 
the  Sopbiit  Hermoctatea.  (Fhikrttr.  Vil.  Soplt. 
ii.  2S.  3  2.)  Hi>  name  ocean  on  the  coini  of 
Smj^na,  which  at«  figured  in  Oicariui'e  edition 
of  PhiIo«tralua  {p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAAOS  S04IX  TAI2  nATPlXl 
IMTP,  AAOK.,  which  i>  interpreted,  "  Atlalnii,  the 
Sophiit,  to  hii  natire  citiea  Smyrna  and  Idodicea." 
The  latter  j>  conjectured  to  hare  been  the  place  of 
hie  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  ai  a 

ATTALUS  {'AmAot),  a  phyiidan  at  Rome 
in  tile  Kcond  century  after  Ouiit,  who  was  a 
PD[h1  of  Soranui,  and  belonged  to  the  aect  of  the 
MethodicL  He  ii  mentioned  by  Galea  i<U  Mclh. 
Med.  xiiL  15.  toI.  i.  p.  910,  &c)  at  baring  mlo- 
taken  the  diaeaie  of  which  the  Stoic  philoupher 
Tbeagenes  died.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATrALUS('AT™*j.i),anAthenian  itatuary, 
the  aoQ  of  Andregatbua.  Paunniai  (ii  19.  g  3) 
mention*  a  atatue  of  Apollo  Lykeioa,  in  the  temple 
of  thai  god  at  Argoi,  which  waa  made  by  him. 
Hie  name  haa  been  found  on  a  ttatuo  diicoTeredon 
the  aite  of  the  thenire  at  Argoi  (Bdckh,  Gi^i./u. 
No.  1 U6),  and  on  a  boat.  (Welckcr,  Kmtblatt, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTH  IS  Of  ATTIS  CArfw  or'AiTu),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cranani,  from  whom  Attica,  which  wai  be- 
fore called  Aetata,  waa  belieied  to  have  derived  ita 
name.  (PauB.Le.93.)  The  two  bird*  into  which 
Philomela  and  her  aiater  Procne  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  oUled  Attia.  (Martial,  i.  S4. 
9,  V.  67.  a,)  [L.  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
vai  the  tutor,  and  aAerwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrion.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Atlianni,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  canied  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  Utter  after  hia  ac- 
cession enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
pnuifectns  praetorio,  and  eonfeired  upon  him  the 
intignia  of  the  coniulahip.    He  tubicquantly  fell, 
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howeier,  nnder  the  displeasure  of  (he  emperor. 
(Sparu  Hadr.  I,  4,  8,  15;  Dion  Cau. l^z.  1.) 

ATTICA    [Atiious,  T.  Pomtoniub.] 
A'TTICUS,  ANTCyMUS,  a  Roman  ilietoii- 
cian  of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian.    (Senec 
Saai.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  bishop   of  CONSTANTINOPLB,  WU 

bom  at  Sebatle,  now  Sins,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  waa  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  nnder  the  eye  of  Eustalhius,  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  aecl.  However,  when 
Attica*  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  coi^ormcd 
to  the  orthodox  churcL  He  waa  ordained  a  prea- 
byler  at  Coostantinople ;  and  in  the  liolent  con- 

the  &mous  Chryeostom,  he  uded  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Aiaadui,  who  had  been  alevalad, 
to  the  see  of  Conatantinapla  on  oceaaoi  of  the  se- 
cond banishment  of  Chtyiottom,  Attinu  sneoaadad 
to  the  office,  although  the  illuatriou  eiile  waa  atiU 
liiing.  The  ecdesastica]  hiatoiiMU.  Socnta*  nod 
Sozomeu,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  a&in  of  the  church  with  wisdom 

respectable ;  hie  preaching,  we  ore  toU,  was  not 
attractire.  Hi*  ganeial  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  waa  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distreas 
amounting  almost  to  (amine  prerailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  Che  euf- 
fering  population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  lo  Cat- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  pkice,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Eccleaiaslical  History  of  Socrates.  In  hia 
treatment  of  hentici,  he  ii  said  to  hare  exhibited 
a  judicious  tombination  of  kindness  and  severity. 
He  ipoke  charitably  of  the  N'ovsilant,  and  com. 
mended  their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  fiiith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Conalantiut  and  Valena, 
though  he  condeumed  their  terms  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  eitteme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
howerer,  by  Marius  Metcator  that  when  Coelesdus, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagiua,  lisited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticns  expelled  him  ftom  the  dty, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  see*, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommuniration  by  the  western 
biihopt  for  refiising  to  insert  the  name  of  the  >de- 
cease<i  Chryaostom  in  the  d^dycka  or  chorch  regi*. 
tera.  In  the  end,  Atticns  complied  with  the  d^ 
mand,  and  w 
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have  foretold  his  < 
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bis  friend  Calliopius  that  he  should  not  surviie  the 
ensuing  anlumn ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.     He  died  in  the  twenty-fint 

fear  of  his  episcopate.  Oennadins  informs  us  that 
e  wrote,  in  oppoution  to  the  Neetortan  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  dt  Pidt  et  Vityiatale,  which 
he  dedicated  ml  R/giniu,  that  is,  to  the  d&nghtera 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.  This  work  has 
perished  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  baa 
surviied,  except  the  following  ihort  pieces :  1.  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 

name  of  Chiysostom  in  the  sacred  tables.  This  ia 
preserrcd  in  the  Church  History  of  Nicephoma 
CoUistL  3.  The  abore-mcntioned  letter  to  Callio- 
pius.  3.  A  few  incoudderable  fragments  extant 
in  the  writing*  of  Marin*  Menator  and  Theodoret, 
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snd  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Socrates,  Hial,  EoeL  tI.  20,  viL  25 ; 
Sozomen,  Hist,  EocL  viiL  27 ;  Theodoret,  JflisL  Eod. 
T.  3 ;  Marius  Mercator,  Opera,  ed.  Baluz.  pp.  133, 
184,  185;  Oennadius,  de  Viris  lUtutribus,  c.  52; 
Kicephoras  Callisti,  xiv.  20.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  one  t£  the  few  companions  whom  Tiberius 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  firom  Rome  to  Ca- 
preae  in  a.  d.  26.  Six  years  forwards,  a.  d.  32, 
Atticns  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus.  (Tac. 
Jmi.  ir.  58,  yi.  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  Lipsius 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
Orid^s  Epistles  from  Pontus  (iL  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dressed. 

ATTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Peigamus,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Apollo- 
dor  us.  No.  22.]  He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  his  master.  It  would 
appear  from  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  625 ;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 

A'TTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century  of  ^e  Christian  era,  was  bom 
about  A.  D.  104,  at  Mara^on  in  Attica.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Teiy  ancient  fsunily,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  &bulous  Aeaddae.  His  &ther, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discorered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Atticus  Herodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  lus  will  a  dause,  according  to  which 
every  A^enian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  his  property ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
s  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus,  however, 
in  pa3ring  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
some  citizens  owed  to  his  &ther,  they  were  exas- 
perated against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
a  grudge  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  such  as  Scopelianus,  Favorinus,  Secundus, 
and  Polemon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagenes  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tndles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
A.  D.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bellicius  Tor- 
quatus ;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  &me  as 
a  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus 
also  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius. For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  his  life  when  he  held  this  office  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  A.  d.  125  when  he 
himself  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  he  performed  the  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vems.  The  wealth 
and  influence  of  Atticns  Herodes  did  not  fiul  to 
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raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotus  and 
Demostratus  made  themselves  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demos- 
tratus wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor*s  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  puniidied.  These  an- 
no3ranoes  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Cephisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  thonselves  the  just 
chaige  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
arehitectural  works  wi^  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  libendity,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeiras,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scoreely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wauted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it 
Atticus^s  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician; and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficientiy 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  bis  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  (GeU.  i.  2,  ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
PhUostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  its  pleasing  and 
harmoniouB  now,  aa  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  lost  of  the  works  of  Atdcna  renders 
It  impoasible  for  ob  to  fonn  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  as  &Tourably 
as  the  ancients  did ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  great  model.  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  following  only  are  specified  by 
the  ancients:  I.  A^oi  ai)roax&MM,  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  AtoAc^cis, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  EtTmologicum  Magnum 
(0.  o.  4p<nfy)  wtpl  ydfAOv  wy^ma^tts,  3.  *E^i|^/)ttci, 
or  diaries.  4.  'ETurroXai.  All  these  works  are  now 
lost.  There  exists  an  oration  irtpH  iro\irclcu,  in 
which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelans, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  under  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodea.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  Teiy  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  Tery  little  of  the  chaiaeter  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticns. 
The  **  Defensio  Palamedis,^  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Oorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticus  Herodea  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  Dt  Chryia  LeotdmOf  Slc  Halae^  1828, 
8to.  p.  100,  &c. ;  but  his  axguments  are  not  satit- 
£Actory.  The  dedamation  vepl  iraXirf^  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  OrecJc  orators,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Herodis  AtUd  quae  M^wnim^ 
adtnomttiomlma  Ubtgir^  Leipsig,  1801,  8to^  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philostratos,  ViL  Sopk  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  a.  o.  'HifMiis;  Westennann,  Otteh.  der  Grkek. 
Beredttamk  §  90.) 

At  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607» 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  ibo 
country  seat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  impwtance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  venified  insoiptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  ^>pears  the  name 
MapK^AAou,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Auzetius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tric^ian'  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  (In$eriziom  gnockR  Triopee^  am 
veniom  ed  otservasnoni^  Rome,  1794,  foL),  Fiorillo 
{L  c.\  in  Bnmck^s  Analeda  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Append.  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitz.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  46  ;  Suet.  Aug,  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  ^e 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebius  has  preserved  (Praep.  Ev, 
XV.  4 — 9,  &c.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (VU,  Ploim.  c.  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  woianyMra  of  a  Pktonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  may  have  been  writteQ  by  Herodea 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS.  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  B.  a  109,  three  yean  before  Cioero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient equestrian  families  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilius  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  AtL  iiL 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athens 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

His  fiither,  T.  Pomponius,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger  C. 
Marius,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  schooMellows  by  the  n^>id  progress 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.  His  firther  died 
when  he  was  still  young;  and  shortly  after  his 
fitther^s  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Atticus 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  afiinity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Marian  party ;  for  his  cousin  Anicia 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Snlpicius 
Rufus,  one  o£  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  penonal  friend  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marius.  Ho  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  |»t>pertf,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  The  de- 
termmation  which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  he 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  hhnsdf  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  his  manners  and  conver> 
sation  which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.  Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight,  Sulla  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Atiiens  in 
B.  c.  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome ;  and  on  Atticus 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  SuUa  presented  him 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  his 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Antony  and  Octavianus.  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  his  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  b.  c.  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  death,  supplies  us  with 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Atticus, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  article 
CiCBRO.  Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  b.  c 
65,  when  political  afbirs  had  become  more  settled ; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  me  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  ways.  During  his  residence  at  Athens,  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeirus,  in 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under- 
takings.   He  died  in  &  c.  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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-Tohmtaiy  fttarvatton,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
attacked  by  an  incorable  illneas.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  waa  married  en  the  12th  of  Febmarj, 
B.  c.  56,  when  he  waa  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponia  or 
CaedlJa,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atticnla.  (Ad  AtL  vi.  5,  xii.  ],  ziii.  5,  Ac.) 
Throngfa  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  fitther,  probably  in 
B.  c.  36,  to  M.  Vipsanios  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Aogostns ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipaania 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Dmsus.  The  sister  of  Atticns,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  bat 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
trouble  and  rezation  to  Atticns  uid  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticns  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  ctf  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticns  was 
still  aUre  (iVispot,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  rNepoa,  IS, 
&c.;  eomp.  Cic.  ad  AU,  xri  5,  14),  uian  strictly 
speaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  Cuiltless ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticns  coidd  not 
have  gained  and  preseired  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
sect,  and  had  studied  it  nnder  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Rome. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  orde  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  own  language.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  approbation  and  £svour.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writr 
ings  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitied  Ath 
mdis^  which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  hi»- 
tory  from  the  eariiest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xii.  23, 
OruL  34 ;  Ascon.  ta  Piaon,  p.  13,  m  Comd.  p.  76, 
ed.  OreUi;  Nepos,  Hammb,  13,  Attie,  8.)  This 
work  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Roman  fiunilies ;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
was  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  fiunilies,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  had  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  such  tar 
bles  for  the  Junii,  Martelli,  Fabii,  Aemilii,  and 
others ;  and  lie  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
plaMd  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
their  achievements  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  firequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero's  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  plain  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic  ad. 
AtL  ii.  1.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  fiither  left  him 
two  miUions  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
gieady  increased  by  his  mercantile  speculations. 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  huge  sums  of  money  in  the  varioua 
corporations  which  &imed  the  public  revenues ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economiol  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atticus,  in  Cut,  n^lected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.   (Cic.  ad  AU,  iv.  4,  b.) 

(Hullemann,  Diatribe  m  T,  Pompomum  AUkum^ 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann's  Aom,  vol  v.) 

A'TTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTIUS,  consul  suffectua 
firom  the  first  of  November,  a»  d.  6.9,  dechired  in 
£svour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seized  the  CapitoL  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac 
HisL  iii.  73—76 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  17.) 

A'TTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  a&aid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor^s  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Messallina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac  Ann,  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

A'TTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS.  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamus.  (Senec  Controv.  ii  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  {ad  QumtiL  Hi.  1.  §  18)  conjeo- 
tures  that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  ^<Mctf», 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Atticus  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandsen  (M.  Fijpeaiu'iis 
Agrippa^  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  fiither  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert^s  opinion 
(Cms.  Augustii  S[c  Reliquae^  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca^s  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. [Atticus,  Dionysius.]  (Comp.  Piderit, 
De  ApoUodoro  Pergamenoj  S[C  p.  16,  &c) 

A'TTILA  ('Arrif  Aoy  or  'ATrrAw,  German,  Etzd, 
Hungarian,  Ethele),*  kiug  of  the  Hims,  remarkable 

*  Luden  (  TetUsck  Geseh.  u.  p.  568)  conjectures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 
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as  being  tbe  most  formidable  of  the  inTaden  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisns)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbanan,  but  a 
sarage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  who  has  united  under 
his  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundznk,  descended  firom  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  in  German  Blodel  (who  died,  according 
to  Jomandes,  by  his  hand,  in  a.  d.  445),  at- 
tained in  A.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  firontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desguignes,  Hist,  dea 
Hum.,  vol.  il.  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandes,  Reb.  Get,  cc.  35, 37, 49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  AtiUa,  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  hu  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jomandes,  Reb.  QtL  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an* 
cient  world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
''the  Scourge  of  God.**  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar^ 
barian  inv^ers,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicles, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore^s  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as^'viiga 
Dei,**  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
AttUa^  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
''imminentia  peccatoram  flagella.** 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Azimus  (Prisons,  cc  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (lb.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (lb.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Westem  empire  (a.  d.  450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  whidi 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Westem  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noria.  (Jomandes,  Regn.  Succ.  97»  RA,  Oei.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi* 
nion  in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric.  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
buig,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klemm, 
Attila,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
the  plams  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame^  where  he  was  I 
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defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Joman- 
des, Reb,  Get.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatius  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  tecraited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  A.  D.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march  upon 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Peschiera  or 
Govemolo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jomandes, 
Reb.  Get.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Baronius^ 
Attn.  EocL  A.  D.  452.) 

He  accordingly  retumed  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  story 
in  Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  (Marcellin.  C'krotdoon),  but  probably  by  the 
burstii^  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous &11  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  the 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Maidan  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jomandes, 
Reb.  Get  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  with 
a  large  head,  dark  complexion,  fiat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jornandes,  Reb.  GeL  1 1 ;  Priscus,  55.)    He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— ^unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor*s  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.    Among  the 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas,  s.v.  KipvKos);  the 
command  to  bum  the  poem  of  Mamllus  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert,  Attila,  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  die  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
&vourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jomandes,  Reb.  GeL  42 ;  Procop.  Bell.VatuL 
i.  4);  the  stem  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im- 
moveable gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  fiivourite  boy, 
Imac  (Priscus,  49 — 70) ;   the  preparation  of  the 
Aineral  pile  on  which  to  bum  himself^  had  the 
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Bonums  forced  his  camp  at  Chalone  (Jomandea, 
Bth,  Get  40) ;  ^e  njing,  that  no  fortress  could 
exist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
the  speech  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jomandes  (RA. 
GtL  39),  which  contains  parts  too  characteristic  to 
have  been  foiged. 

The  only  permanent  monunents  of  his  career,  be- 
sides its  destructiveness,  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  great 
monnd  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
mains at  Udine  (Herbert,  AtiUa^  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
directly in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
nobles  who  fled  from  his  ravages  in  a.  D.  451 .  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  firom  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hungarian  historians,  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
cns,  either  as  preserved  in  Excerpt,  de  LegaL  33-76 
(in  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jomandes.  (/2e6.  Get,  32-50.)  But  he  has 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradition,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  foble,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hungarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmatinus  and  Nicolaus 
Olahus,  the  Enneads  of  SabeUicus  and  the  Decads 
of  Bonfinius, — ^none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
present  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  L^pends,  which  relate  to 
his  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  St  Anianns,  St.  Servatiua,  St.  Oeno- 
vefii,  St  Lupus,  and  St  Ursuhi,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. 

3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
lished by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(p.  536),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Grimm^s  Heldenaagen, 

In  modem  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
Gibbon  (cc.  34, 35),  Rotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Gmber's 
Encydop'ddie)^  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  ci  AtiUa^  1838,  and 
in  Elemm's  AttOa^  1827.  Comp.  J.  v.  Miiller,  At- 
tila der  Held  deafunften  Jarh,  1806.     [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
disias.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
muse,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
mann,  vol.  vl  pt  2.  p.  341,  note.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTl'LIUS.     [ATI1ID8.] 

ATTIUS.     [Accios  and  Atiur.] 

ATTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Navius.] 

A'TTIUS  TU'LLIUS.    [Tdllius.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Clausus  and  Clau- 
dia Gbns  ] 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  praenomen.  (VaL  Max. 
JSpit,  de  Nomm.) 

ATY'ANAS  CArudbw),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates,  a  native  of  Adramyttium,  conquered  in 
boxing  in  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c.  72.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phl^on.  TralL  ap, 
PkoL  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  b.,  40,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Cic.  pro 
Flaoc  c.  13.) 

ATY'MNIUS  ('ATrf/urioj  or  'ATWfiwj),  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  (ApoUod.  iiL  I.  §  2.) .  Othen 
call  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  ii. 
178.)  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipp^  at  Gor- 
tyn  in  Crete  together  with  Enropa.    (Hock,  Ovtoy 
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L  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint  Smym.  iiL  300,  and  Horn.  //. 
xvi.  317,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,or  ATTIN 
fArwi,  "Attus,  "Amyy,  "Attw  or  "ATTiir).  1 .  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  besntifttl  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  CeUenae.  (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
JSpist.  39 ;  TertuL  de  Nat.  1 .)  His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways.  According  to  Ovid  {Feut,  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Amob.  adv.  Gent  v.  4,  and 
AoDisTifl.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  odamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir^tiee,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  ^e  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(r^lAAoi,  Galli,  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Phrynkh.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  fother,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthen  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  fother,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honoun 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
noun were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calans, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  the  wonhip  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Pans.  i.  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped,  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii. 20. §  2;  Agdistis; 
Hesych.  «.  v.  "Arrris.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appean  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  hite  period.  Jt  b  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bdttiger  {Amalthea^  i.  p.  353, 
&c.),  that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  dianeUr  of  natiora,  the  male  and  femule,  cou- 

centnled  in  on». 

3.  A  un  af  Mtuiei,  king  of  the  Mneonuna.  (ma 
vhoM  un  Ljdiu,  his  ton  and  lucceuor,  the  Muo- 
Dtantwere  »fwriir«rd»  cslled  Lydiani.  (Herod,  i,  7, 
TJL  74.)  UerodDtiu  (L  94  ;  comp.  Dionyi.  HaL 
A.  R.  i.  26,  23;  Tut.  JnnaL  iv.  55)  memian* 
T jiifaenua  u  another  UD  of  Atji  j  and  in  auother 
jauage  (it.  45),  ha  apealu  oF  Colji  ai  th«  lOD  of 
Manea,  inilead  of  Atja. 

3.  A  UtiD  chief,  the  hd  of  Alba,  and  &thec  of 
Capyi,  irom  wbom  the  Latin  gtn*  Atia  derired  ita 
origin,  and  bua  wbom  Anguatiu  wai  belieied  to 
ba  deieendod  on  Ilia  nwthar'i  tide.  (Viig.  Atu,  t. 
568;  Lit.  i.  3i  Snet.  A¥g.  4.) 

4.  A  »n  of  Croeiiu.     [ADtuaruB.]       [L.  S.] 
AU'DATA  (AJUra),  an  lilyrian,  the  fint  wifa 

of  Pbiltp  of  Maccdon,  b;  whom  be  had  a  daogbler, 
Cynna.  (Athen.  liiL  p.  S57,  t) 

AUUE'NTIUS,  a  Spaniih  biihop,  of  whom 
OenDadini  (dt  Virii  IllMMrSnu,  c  14)  iBCorda,  that 
b«  VRite  againat  the  Manichaeaoi,  the  Sahclliana, 
ths  Ariana,  and,  with  eipecial  eaeig;,  agiinat  the 
Pbotiniana.     The  voik  wai  entitled  de  Fide      ' 


Itaol 
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aecond  peraon  in  the  I  nnitj  n 

Father.     Audentiua  ia  atTled 

Scr^,  EecL  cl)  "  vir  in  diriDia  acripliuii  eierui- 

tattiin  habou  ingtnium."    CaTe  loppoaea  him  to 

ban  lIoaHahed  about  *.  t.  260.         [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDiyLEON  {AJloUv  or  A^oAiar*),  a  king 
of  Paaonia,  waa  the  aon  of  Agia.  He  waa  a  OOD- 
tanparary  of  Alexander  the  Oraat,  and  wai  the 
bther  of  Ariiton,  who  diatingaiihed  himaelf  at  the 
battle  of  Ouagamela,  and  of  a  dnagfatat  who  Duuried 
Pyrrhoa,  king  of  Epeima.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autoriataa  he  waa  rednced  to  gnat  itraits,  but  WM 
auccoomd  by  Caaiandu.  (Dii>d.is.  19.)  [aP.H.] 


AVENTINENSI3,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  &- 
mil;  of  the  Gennoa  gena.  The  name  waa  deriTod 
fnnn  the  hill  ATentinna,  which  wai  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  pleheiana  The  bmily  waa 
deicended  fhnn  the  tribune  Cn.  Oenuciui,  who  wai 
mardered  in  B.  c  473. 

1.  L.  OaNuciVB  M.  r.  Cn.  v.  Avkntininsis, 
amaid  b.  c  S65,  and  again  in  362,  waa  killed  in 
battle  aguntt  the  Heiuiisna  in  the  latter  of  these 
a,  and  hit  army  mated.    Hia  defeat  and  death 
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inarched  agaiuat  thi 
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IT.  90,  iTi.  4  ;  ^Dlrop,  iL  4 ;  Dm. 
da  Mag.  L  4r  ' 

2.  Cn.  OiNUcioa  N 
Rtnrol  B.  c  363,  in  n 
chiefly  oeenpied  in  eni 
anger  of  the  godl.     (Lir.  tu.  a\  uioa,  ivi.  ^-i 

3.  L.  OaHuciuB  (AviNTiNXNEia),  tribnue  of  the 
pleb*,  B.  c  342,  probably  belonged  to  thii  bmily. 
He  brongbt  fbnrard  a  law  for  the  abolitian  of 
uaury,  and  waa  probably  the  anthor  gf  many  of  the 
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other  reform*  in  the  tame  year  mentioned  by  Livy. 

4.    L.  GlNUClUS   (L.   t.  M.  N.)  AvaNTlNENSIS 

conanl  h.  c  303.     (Liv.  x.  1;  Diud.  u.  102.) 

AVENTI'NUa,  a  ion  of  Hemjlca  and   the  . 
prieileBi  Rhea.  (Virg.  Atn.  -rix  65«.)     Serrina  on 
thii  paaiage  apeoka  of  an  ATcntiuua,  a  king  of  the 
Aboriginfa,  who  waa  killed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
aflcrwanis  called  the  ATentina.  [U  S.] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  king*  of 


Alba,  T 
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called  by  bii  i 
reigned  tbiity-aeTcn  yean,  and  to  hats  been  at 
oeeded  by  Piocaa,  the  btber  of  Amnlina.    (Lii.  L 
3!  Diony«.i.7liOT. /-oifciv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properiy  ncaking,  the  name  of  a. 
lake  in  Campania,  vhich  the  Latin  poeta  deacribo 
a>  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  aa  the  kiwer 
world  itself.  Here  we  haTe  only  to  mention,  that 
Avemui  waa  aUo  regarded  a*  a  diTine  being ;  for 
Serriua  {ad  Virti.  Gtarg.is,  Ifil)  apeaka  of  a  alBtne 
of  Aiemiu,  which  perspired  daring  the  atarm  aftrr 
the  union  of  the  ATemian  and  Lucrinian  lake*,  and 
to  which  expiatory  laciificea  were  oHered.  [L.  S.] 
AVKRRUXCLIS.  (ApoTRoPiw.] 
AUFI'DfA  GENS,  plebeinn,  wa*  not  known 
till  the  later  timea  of  the  republic.  The  fint  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  obtained  the  conaulabip,  waa  Cn. 
Aufidiua  Orealea,  in  B.  c  71.  Ita  coguomeua  ant 
LuRCO  and  Oristib;  for  those  who  occur  with- 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS,    [Rurua.1 
CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c 
170,  accused  C.  Lacretiu*  Oallua  on  acoount  of  his 
oppreaaian  of  the  Chalcidiana     (Lit.  iliiL  10.) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  pi'> 
hapi  a  juritt,  ii  cclebnled  in  tome  of  the  eiliuit 
worka  of  Cioero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  be 
bore  Uiadneo ;  and  we  find  fiom  St.  Jerome  {at 
^HafA.  NtpoHimi,  Opp.  ToL  ir.  P.  ii.  p.  268,  ed. 
Benedict.),  that  hit  patience  waa  alio  recounted  in 
the  loit  treatiae  d»  OMtobduw.  Hii  corpoieal 
Uindneaa  did  not  quench  bii  intalleclDal  Tiuou. 
BeratTed  of  eight  and  adranced  in  age,  he  still  at- 
tended hia  dutiea,  and  apoke  in  the  aenate,  and 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  hiatory.  Cicero 
{Tic.  Di^.  r.  38),  that  he  alao  gaia  ad  rice 
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iccatint  of  this  eipmaioa,  ha  ha*  been 
ranked  by  tome  l^al  Uognpher*  among  the  Roman 
juriatt.  In  bit  old  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Aureliua 
Oreates,  who  eanteqnentiy  bwk  un  name  of  Aufi- 
diuB  in  phice  of  Aureliua.  Thi*  {oecedent  has  been 
floated  [Cic  pro  Dan.  IS)  to  shew  that  the  power 
of  adapting  doca  not  legaUy  depend  on  the  power 
of  begetting  children.  Aufidios  was  quaestor  IL  c 
119,  tiibuuns  plebis,  B.  c  1 14,  and  finally  praetot 
B.  c  108,  about  Iwoyearsbefore  the  birth  of  Cicero, 
who,  as  a  boy,  wa*  acqnaialed  with  the  old  blind 
schoUir.  {i).fli».T.19.)  [J.T.O.] 

SEX.  AUFl'DIUa,  waa  warmly  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Cocnificiu,  procoDsol  of  Africa,  in  a.  c. 
43.    {AdFar*.ai.26,'i7.) 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurim  the  brother  of  M. 
VirgiUua,  who  atcuted  Sulla  e.  c.  86.  It  waa  pro- 
bably  the  jurist  who  waa  qnaeator  B.  c  84,  and 
who  waa  afterwards  waetor  of  Asia.  (Cic./iro^Vai^ 
19.)  He  may  also  ^<e  been  the  Aulidiut  once 
talked  of  aa  one  of  Cicero'i  eompe^lors  for  the  (oit- 
anlibip,  B.  c  63.  {Cic  ad  Alt.  I  I.)  In  pleading 
priTula  ouae*,  he  iutitaled  the  manner  of  T.  Ju- 
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Tentins  and  hia  diBcipIe,  P.  Orbins,  both  of  wbom 
were  sound  lawyers  and  shrewd  bat  onimpassioned 
speakers.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  good  and  hannless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(Brutus,  48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUFI DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c. 
(Steph.  Bys. «.  v.  Av^x^^O  He  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
by  the  name  of  TSius  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
On  tike  Soul  and  another  On  Chronic  DiaeaaeB^  con- 
sisting of  at  least  two  books.  (AeuL  Morh,  iL  29, 
p.  144;  Moti>.  Ckron.  I  5,  p.  359.)       [W.A.G.] 

AUFIDIUS  BASSUS.    [Bassus.] 

AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  irom  the  so-called  Vatioana  Fragmenkt^  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  firagments  of 
Symmachus  and  other  newly-ducovered  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  VaL  Frog.  §  77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
licinus  is  cited  firom  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namuaa 
nor  Tucca,  the  disciples  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.  The  Chian  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatusconsultum  which  is  dted  in 
Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  6.  (Brans,  i^ad  com- 
feraad  VaUeana  Fragmada  ad  meUm  cognoteendum 
ju8  Romtmum,  p.  1 6,  Tubingae,  1 842.)     [ J.T.  G.j 

AUFIDIUS  NAMUSA.    [Namusa.] 

AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.    [Tucca.] 

AU'GAEUS.    [Acbabus.] 

AUGE  or  AUGEIA  (KHyn  or  Aiyrb),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess. In  consequence  of  this  profimation  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
unholy,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (lAo^f),  whence 
the  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telephus.  Auge  was 
surrendered  to  Nanplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthnia,  king  of  the  Mysians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7<  §  4,  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modifications  by  Pbusanias  Tviii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Biodorua  (iv.  38),  Hygmus  {Fab.  99),  and  Tsetses 
{ad  Ljfooph,  206).  Respecting  b^  subsequent 
meeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Tklxphus. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  die  time  of  Pauaanias 
(viii.  4.  g  6)  at  Peigamus  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
(z.  28.  §  4.)  AnoUier  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  Horae,  occurs  in  Hyginus.  {Fab, 
183.)  [L.  8.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (A^e'os  or  A^ks), 
a  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epeians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleioe  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Paus.  T.  1.  §  7 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  B,-%b\  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon,  i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
same  in  aU  traditions,  for  some  aill  her  Iphiboe'  or 
Naupidame.  (Tzets.  ad  lAfoopk.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  IS  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heiacles,  one  of  whose 
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kibours,  imposed  upon  him  by  Enrystheus,  was 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  die  exception  of  one,  Phyleus,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  &ther.  (Apol- 
lod.  ^  c. ;  il  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  33  ;  Theocrit 
IdylU  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.     [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  {Kiyias  or  k^Ui\ 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidas 
(«.  o.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his :  "Aypoucos,  Aft,  KBpri^po6nwos,  and 
nop^i6pa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  have  borrowed  firom  Antimachua 
of  Teos.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  ii  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURI'NUS,  the  name  of  famiUes  in  the 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  GenucU  AugurinL 

They  must  origmally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  fistmily  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genudus,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  leam  finun  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Augurinua.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  aa  the  Minndi  Augurini  did.  It  ia 
possible,  however,  that  Augnrinns  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  ror  Aventinensis,  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the  same  gens. 

[AVBNTINBNSIS.] 

1.  T.  GsNUcius  L.  r.  L.  n.  Auourinus,  con- 
sul b.  c  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (liv.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionys.  z.  54,  56 ;  Zonar.  vii  18.)  He  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.    (Dionya.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M.  GbnuciusL.  p.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  brother 
of  the  preoedinff  (Dionys.  xL  60),  consul  b.  c.  445, 
in  which  year  the  consukr  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  &C. ;  Dionys.  xi  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xii.  31 ;  Zonar, 
vii.  19 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  150,  ed.  MuUer.) 

3.  Cn.  Gknucius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  b.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  oflF  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
nates.    (Ldv.  V.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

II.  MtHueii  Augurini. 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  fimiily  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  B.  c.  439.    [See  below.  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Mnvucius  Augurinus,  consul  a  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  iL  21;  Dionys. 
vi.  I.)  He  was  consul  again  in  492,  when  tliere 
was  a  great  fiunine  at  Rome.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  tlis  deHence  of  CoriDluiiu,  who  wu  bnniitlit 
to  Irial  in  thii  jeta,  bnt  wa>  unable  to  obtain  hit 
BcquituL  (Li».  ii.  3<;  Dionyi.  vii.  20,  27—32, 
Se,  60,  61.)  In  tha  TJetorioui  approach  of  Corio- 
linui  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  ValMnan  anny, 

tercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  tha  city.  (Dionja 
Tiii.  ee,  23.) 

S.  P.  Minucihk  AuaiiBiNun,  couol  b.  c.  192, 
wu  chieilj  engaged  in  hii  coniulihip  in  ohtaiaing 
a  luppljr  oF  corn  from  di^rent  omnlHei,  oo  acionnt 
of  (he  laiDine  at  Home.  (Lii.  ii.  Zi;  Uionja. 
Tii.  I ;  On*  iL  5.) 

3.  L.  MiNfciuH  P.  r.  M.  N.  Esquilinus  Au- 
UDKINUB,  conaul  a.  c  458,  canied  on  (ho  var 
agnintt  die  Afqniani.  but  Ihroogh  fearihul  himtdf 
up  in  hia  camp  on  the  Algidui,  and  aUoved  the 

hii  dangw  bj  the  dictator  L.  Qoinctiua  CinciD- 
lunia,  who  compelled  bim,  however,  to  mign  hii 
coniutship.  In  the  Faiti  Capitolini  we  hare  one 
orihei         ■  ■■  ■ 


hiitoiy:  in  the  Faili,  AuguHn 
-  IHUl  suffccl      ■      ■ 


entedaa 


inaifad  aC  being  himielf  lucct 
(Lir.  iii,  25—39  !  Diony.,  x.23  j  Dion  Caaa.  Frag, 
xxiir.  27,  p.  UO,  ed.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  17,  T.  2,  g2i  Flor.  L  11;  Zonar.TiL17; 
Niebiihr,  floiM.  //ii*.  ii.  n.  604.) 

i.  (j.  MiNLTciDs  P,  r.  M.  N.  Emiuilinur  Ad- 
OURistia,  brother  of  No.  8,  conaol  a  c.  457,  bad 
the  condoct  of  the  war  agninit  the  Salnnel,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  mvage  their  landi,  Ba  they 
>hut  thentKlreg  np  in  their  walled  towni.  (Ut. 
iiL  30 1  Dinnyi.  X.  36,  30.) 

6.  L.  MiNLTCitrs  AucnRiNtiB,  wa>  appointed 
praefccl  of  the  corn-markel  (prae/idai 
m  s.  c.  439,  in  order  to  regolato  the  pric 
and  obtain  a  lupply  fram  abtoad,  ai  t1  .  , 
wen  aafieHng  froni  grieiout  Eaminc.  Sp.  Maeliua, 
who  diatinguithed  himielf  by  hii  liberal  aopplieiof 
com  to  the  people,  wa»  atcoied  bj  the  patri 
of  aiming  at  the  aorereigntj ;  and  Acgurin 
•aid  to  hare  ditcloaed  hii  treiKnahle  deiigi 
the  senate.  The  fenneul  occaiioned  by  the  i 
iination  of  Maeliui  waa  appcaud  by  Augui 
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preceding  coin  of  tha  Minucia  gena.  The  obierae 
repreaenti  the  head  of  Pallaa  winged  :  the  Rverae 
a  column  aurmounled  by  a  atatue,  which  ii  not 
dearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ear*  of 
com  ipringing  up  from  ill  baae.  The  inamptton 
ii  c  uiNVCL  c  r.  AvovRiNi.,  witb  Ro>i  at  the 
top.     (Eckhel,  I.  p.254.) 

S.  Tl  MiNL'ciua  AuGuniNUB,  cooml  b.  c  305, 
the  lait  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  waa  (aid  in  tome 
aunalg  to  bare  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ii.44;  Diod.  XX.  81.) 

7.  M.  MiNuciua  (AuatiaiNtiB),  tribune  of  tha 
pleba,  B.  c.  216,  introduced  the  biU  for  the  croilion 
oflhetriurotirimeDMriL    (Liv.  xiiii.  21.) 

8.  C.  MiNUCiUB  AttettRiNUH,  tribune  of  tbs 
pleba,  K  c  1S7,  propoaed  the  impoailion  of  a  lina 
upon  L.Sc{pio  Aiiaticua,  and  demanded  thatScipio 
■hould  give  aecurity  ( proacfa).  Aa  Scipio,  how- 
ever, lefueed  to  do  no,  AuguHnni  ordered  him  Ut 
bo  aeiied  and  carried  to  priton,  but  waa  unable  to 
carry  hi>  command  into  eSett  in  conaequente  of 
the  interceiaion  of  hia  colleague,  Tib.  Sonproiiina 
Gracchui,  the  father  of  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchi. 
(OeU.  TJL  19.)    A  dilfenot  account  of  thia  affiiir 


{XX 


60.) 


the  patricia 


n  by  thi 
I  atated,  indeed, 
that  he  waa  elected  an  eieTCnlh  tribune,  aa  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  thia  aeenu  in- 
credible. Thai  he  poaied  over  to  the  pleb^  how- 
ever, IB  cDnhrmed  by  the  iiwt,  that  we  hnd  aubie- 
quently  membera  of  hia  faiuily  tribunei  of  the 
pleba.  Augurinua  aleo  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  three  marlcet  daya,  liiing  aa  the  maximum  aa  at 
for  a  modiua.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
aented  him  with  an  ox  having  ita  homa  gilt,  and 
ereclcd  a  alatua  to  hia  honour  ontaida  the  Porta 


Trigemina,  for  which  eieiy  body  mhacribed  a 
ouneeofbmat  (Liv.  ir.  12— I6i  Plin.  ff.  Jl 
iviiu  4,  xiiiv.  Ill  Niebuhr,  Ibm.HiiL  iL  p.43S 
Ac)    Thia  dmimataiK     '  '  '     ' 


9.  Tl  MiNucros  (Auoubtnuh)  MoitictiLtm, 

aa  praetor  peregrinna  b.  c.  160,  and  died  of  the 
peatilence  which  nailed  Rome  id  that  year.  (Lit. 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUOUBI'NUS,  SFNTIUS,  a  poet  in  ihe 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  abort  poena, 
ntch  a*  epignma,  idylla,  die,  which  he  called  poS- 
taalia,  and  whidi  were  in  the  alyle  oF  Catollua 
and  Calrua.     He  waa  an   intimate  fnesd  of  the 

lunger  Pliny,  whom  he  prulaed  in  hia  venea ; 

id  Pliny  in  return  reprotenlcd  Augurinua  aa  one 
of  the  iint  of  pseta.  One  of  hia  poems  in  prahie  of 
Pliny  is  pniened  in  a  letter  of  the  kilter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  W.  27,  ii.  8.) 

AUOUSTI'NL^S,  AUKE'LIUS,  ST^tbemoat 
iUuitrioua  of  the  Latin  fKihera,  waa  bom  on  the 
13th  of  November,  A.  o.  354,  at  Tagaale.  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Anrille  with  the 
modern  TajelL  His  &ther,  Patriciua.  who  died 
about  aeventeen  yean  after  Ihe  birth  of  Augtutin, 
waa  originally  a  heathen,  hot  embraced  Chiutia- 
nity  late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curialea  of  Tagaate.  [AuguaL  Cmf.  ii.  3.)  Ha 
ia  dewribed  by  hia  ton  aa  a  benevolent  but  bol- 
tcmpered  man,  comparatively  careleaa  of  the 
moiitla  of  hia  offapring,  but  anxious  for  hia  im- 
prorement  in  learning,  aa  the  means  of  fiilnre 
succeaa  in  life.  Monnioi,*  the  mother  of  Augna- 
liii,  waa  a  Chrialian  of  a  auigulariy  devout  and 
gentle  ipiril,  who  exerted  heraelf  to  tha  ucnoat 
iu  training  np  her  aon  in  the  practice  of  piety; 
but  hia  diipoaition,  complexionally  ardent  and 
headitrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
Forta.  He  hai  given,  in  his  Confeaiions,  a  vj.id 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — hia  love  of 
play,  hii  hatred  of  learning,  hia  diaobedienca  to  bia 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  thefL  It  would 
indeed  be  abaurd  to  infer  from  thia  recital  that  he 
prodigy  of  youthfiil  wickedness,  such  fhulta 
„  unhappily  too  common  at  that  eariy  ago. 
None,  however,  but  a  reiy  riiallow  moralist  will 
treat  tfaeae  ungular  disdoinres  with  ridicule,  or 

For  the  orthogtuphy  oF  this  name,  see  Bdhr, 
GtKiiciU  der  KommicH   /Mmltr,    "      ' 
<oL  iL  p.  235.  and  note  p.  228. 
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deny  that  they  open  a  very  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  When  Augustin 
was  still  very  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism ; 
but  on  his  lecoyery,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
I^atin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  during  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
a^  the  neighbonring  town  of  Madauia,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric  Here  he  fell  into  vicious 
practices ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
He  applied,  however,  with  chanicteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy. In  particular,  he  describes  in  strong 
terms  the  beneficial  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
he  unbraced  the  Manichaean  heresy, — a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fescina- 
tions  for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
adoption  of  the  same  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
native  pkce,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  fnend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  *^de  apto  et  pulchro,'*  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  &te 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
lariy  careless ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does 
not  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  {Eru^/cL  BriL 
ait  Beauty)  in  kimenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
treatisoy  which  was  probably  defective  enough  in 
strict  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  £ul  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
fluence. 

*  About  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
baseless  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
BO  that  he  found  no  satisfiKtion  from  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  383, 
he  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Home  behaved 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
irrepressible  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger- 
ous illness,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  bis  profession  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertunty  and  scep- 
ticism. The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degrees  his  mind  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  fiivourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formeriy  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptised  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  A.  D.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datus, of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc.  8-1 1)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother^s  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
de  MorUnti  Ecdesiae  Catholioae  et  de  Moribva 
Mankihaeorumf  do  Quaniitaie  Animae,  and  d« 
IMtero  ArbUrio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  de 
Geneti  coiUra  Mamckaeos^  de  Musiea,  de  Magistro^ 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
BeUffione,  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author^s  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diifiused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Angus- 
tin,  aoainst  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  aceeptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  UtUiiate  credendiy 
inscribed  to  his  firiend  Honoratus,  and  another  en- 
titled de  duabue  Animabm  contra  Mankhaeos. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  amidst 
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them  bU  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela- 
gian oontroversiM,  that  it  woold  be  impracticable 
to  porsae  its  details  witlMn  our  ptescribed  limits. 
For  a  fall  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Augnstin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemont^s 
**  M^oires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  Ecdesiastique,^^ 
— ^  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  we  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important :  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin^s  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occujned  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crear 
tion.  His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  ^e  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  laige  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Civiiate  Dei^  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author's 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  RetraekUuma :  **  Interea  Roma 
Oothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sub  rege  Alarico, 
atque  impetu  magnae  claidis  evena  est :  cujus  ever- 
sionem  deorum  falsorum  multorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Paganos  vocamus,  in  Christia- 
nam  religionem  referre  conantes,  aolito  acerbius 
et  amarius  Deum  verum  blasphemare  coeperunt. 
Undo  ego  ezardescens  selo  domus  Dei,  adversus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  errores,  libros  de  ChUate 
Dei  scribere  instituL  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebant,  quae 
differre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabant  Hoc  autem  de  CSmiaie  Dei  giande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinque  piimi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  multorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  Pagani  colore  consuerunt,  ne- 
ceaiarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt  Sequentes 
autem  quinque  adversus  eos  loquuntur,  qui  &tentur 
haec  mala,  nee  defuisse  unquam,  nee  defutura  mor- 
talibus ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  porva,  locis,  tem- 
poribus,  personisque,  variari :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacrificatur,  propter  vitam  post 
mortem  futuiam,  esse  ntilem  disputant.  His  eigo 
decern  libris  duae  istae  vanae  opiniones  Chiistianae 
religionis  adversariae  refelluntur.  Sed  ne  qniaquam 
nos  aliena  tantum  redarguisse,  non  autem  nostra 
asaeruisse,  leprehenderet,  id  agit  pan  altera  operis 
hujus»  quae  duodecim  libris  continetnr.  Quamquam, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
asseramus,  e^  in  duodecim  posterioribus  redaxgua- 
mus  adversa.  Duodecim  ergo  librorum  sequentium, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortum  duarum  Civitatum, 
quanun  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundL  Secnndi 
quatuor  excursum  carum  sive  procursum.  Tertii 
vero,  qui  et  postremi,  debitos  fines.     Ita  omnea 
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viginti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  de  utraque  Civitate 
conscript!,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acceperunt,  ut 
de  CHvUfUe  Dei  potins  vocarentur.**  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  rar 
ther  than  profound ;  its  contents  are  too  miscella- 
neous and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satis&ctory.  Yet,  after  every 
dne  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
Reiradationes  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 

428,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  can- 
dour of  the  autlior.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  all 
his  own  productions ;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgments  of  down- 
right errora  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 
conscientiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious Oenseric  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  d. 

429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  supply 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes :  for 
himself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
flesh.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  foith.  The  only  foults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists.  His  in* 
tellect  was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous,  acute, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  last  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  His 
style  is  full  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  lAtin  author!^ 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
thing. His  theological  opinions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  ^t  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  preides- 
tination,  and  free-will,  which  in  modem  times 
have  been  called  Augustinian.  His  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  im- 
mense. Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al- 
though his  later  theological  system  has  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frateiv 
nity  of  the  Jansmists.  The  early  Reformers  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  most  shrink- 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  hava 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious feelings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Amcrbach,  which 
appeared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Basle,  1506,  and 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1515.    This  edition  did 
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not,  however,  contain  the  EpitAcloAy  the  Strmcmn^ 
and  the  EnarraiiaMs  m  Paalmos^  which  had  heen 
preTioiuly  pablished  by  Amerbach.  In  1529, 
the  woiks  of  Angnatin  were  again  published  at 
Baale,  from  the  preM  of  Frobenina,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Emsmus,  in  ten  volnmea  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  fiuiltless,  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvements,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  iseued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius  at 
Basle,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
in  1569,  and  in  1570.  In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Angustin  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Louvain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher Plantin,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
in  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, it  is  stUl  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  "Theologi  Lovanienses*^ 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
1596 ;  at  Cologne  in  1616 ;  at  Lyons  in  1664 ;  at 
Paris  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1679—1700.  It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  former  editions  of  Angustin  is 
generally  acknowledged.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
sions, the  greater  part  of  the  worits  written  by 
Augustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.  The  sixth  embraces  his 
Opera  Moralia.  The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
tise de  amteUe  Dei,  The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  the  M anichaeans,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.  The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Donatists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  works  felsely  attributed  to 
Augustin,  &C.  The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  Tillemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
volume  upon  this  fether.  This  valuable  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836 — 39.  The  edition  of  Le 
Clerc  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.  It  is  a  republicar 
tion  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
sides an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modem  produo- 
tions  referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Augustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
space  to  enumerate  : — De  CioUcUe  Dei :  editio  prin- 
ceps,  e  monasterio  Sublacensi,  1467,  foL;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  Schoeffer,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  et  Nic.  Triveth,  1473,  fol.,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515 ;  commentariis 
illustratnm  studio  et  labore  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Basileae, 
1522, 1555, 1570,  foL ;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 
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Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613, 1636,  fol.. 
Lips.  1825,  2  volsL  8vo.  Con/isaiones :  editio 
princeps,  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573, 8va;  Antverp.  1567, 1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lngd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Elze- 
vir.;  Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  BeroL  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Tauchniu),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Bnider  ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pnsey.  De  Fide  et 
OperUnu:  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4to.  1473* 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Franco!  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Dodrina  Chmtiana:  Hehnstad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Geoi^us  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegius,  cum  praeC  J.  F.  Burscheri  De 
Spiritu  et  LUera:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Regiment.  1824,  8vo.  cum  praef.  U. 
Olsbausen.  De  Oonjtynt  AduUerims :  Jenae,  1 69U, 
4to.  cum  notis  Jurisoonsulti  celebeirimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecdesiae  de  matrimonii 
dissolutione  illustmtur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respectmg 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles,  and  his  biogmphy  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama.  Among 
the  best  modem  works  on  tMs  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  ^  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augustini,**  &c  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
^Kirchengeschichte,'*  vol.  xv.;  Neander,  ''Oes- 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,"  vol. 
ii.;  Bahr,  '^Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,^* 
Supplement,  voL  ii  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Oudin.  ^  Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecdesiae  Antiquis,**  vol.  L  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schbnemann's  **  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Patrum  Latinoram,**  vol  ii.  pp^ 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  ^  Historia  de  Contro- 
versiis  quaa  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt,** 
0pp.  vol  vi;  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  **  Ketzerhistorie," 
vol  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggers'  **  Versuch  einer 
pragmat  Darstellung  des  Augustinismus  und  Pelar 
gianisnius,''  BerUn,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO'MULUS,  the  hist  Ro- 
man  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  mamed  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  M«jUvAAos,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  d.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoacer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Raveima.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  flow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fete  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern- 
ed the  state  firom  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  a  31 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
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elofles  with  tlie  deposition  of  the  son  of  Orestes ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  last  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orbstbs,  Odoacer.]  (Amm.  Marc. 
Excerpta^  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Chronicon,  ad  Zenonem ;  Jomand.  de  Riorum 
Suecemone^  p.  59,  d«  Reb,  Goth,,  pp.  128,  120,  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  de  Beli.  Goth.  i.  1,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrcnus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris ;  Evagrius,  iL  16.)  [  W.  P.] 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  b.  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  die  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  father,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  ItSmrrSs,  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birtlL    (Suet.  Aup,  94;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  !,&&} 

Augustus  lost  his  &ther  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  De  ViL  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-father,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Daroascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,.  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc. 
^  c  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  59 ;  Suet.  Aug,  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xIt.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  iisct  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  kter.  In  b.  c  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  Inck,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(b.  c.  45 ),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
•eventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  aocoani 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. During  his  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  and 
t^is  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  )us  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  Caesar^s 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  At^, 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  41.)  Caesar  became  moro 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  him- 
self:  he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  son, 
though  vrithout  informing  him  of  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  b.  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
his  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Servilia,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  broken  ofE 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  &vout8  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  an 
cvly  age,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presmnptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  o£ 
magister  equitum  to  tlie  dictator,  his  unde.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lepidus  instead,  probably  because  he  thought 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  oflloe.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Getae  and  Parthians;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prac- 
tical training  in  military  affiiirs,  he  sent  him  to 
ApoUonia  in  lUyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  him.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  ApoUonia  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  but  although 
this  was  not  n^Iected  during  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
thither,  for  ApoUonia  offered  no  advantages  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fiurt,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  riietorician 
ApoUodoras  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathematician 
Theogenes,  with  him  from  Rome.  When  Caesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  b.  c.  44» 
he  remembered  llie  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  ApoUonia,  the 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  43.  But  things 
turned  out  fiir  dififerently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  ApoUonia  six  months,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  uncle^s  murder,  in 
March,  b.  c.  44.  Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  upon 
his  future  life :  his  mUitaiy  exereises  seem  to  have 
strengthened  his  naturaUy  delicate  constitution, 
and  uie  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  I^ons  in  lUyricum, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  exphiin  as  weU  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  guilty.    It  was  at  Apol* 
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Ionia,  also,  tliat  Aagnstua  formed  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Q.  Saividienos  Rufiu  and  M.  Vip" 
aanins  Agrippa. 

When  the  news  of  Caesar^s  marder  reached  the 
troops  in  Iliyricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 
follow  Angustus  to  Italy  and  arenge  his  undoes 
death  ;  but  fear  and  iffnorance  of  the  real  state  of 
a&irs  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
ftiends.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lapiae,  near  Brundosium,  and  here  he  heard  of 
his  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.  At  Bmndusium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
legitimate  name  now  was  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
vianus.  After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  azrived  at  Rome,  ap- 
parently about  the  beginning  of  May.  Here  he 
demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
Caesar  had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefiictor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extmordinary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
skill  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  blind  the  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Rome, 
and  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  effect 
It  was  not  ^e  £Eu:tion  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar^s 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
give  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
tor, in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  nucleus  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed them  in  his  will.  Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  firom  obtaining 
his  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  £svour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[Antonius,  p.  215,  b.]  Augustus  had  to  con- 
tend against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
drawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
which  came  firom  Macedonia,  the  legio  Martia 
and  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with,  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles ;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  a  c.  43,  he 
repeated  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
asked:  Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  titie  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  Angustus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 
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Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
imperator.  The  fell  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  annies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  hitter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  virith 
the  command  of  the  consular  annies  to  prosecute 
the  ¥rar  against  Antony,  and  made  other  r^^ar 
tions  which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Oaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustus  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  hun.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  &vour  of  these  troops  :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martins,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  ^'as  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
efiect.  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
m  publieae  constiiuendae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  token  firom  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
visions from  Rome.    The  army  assembled  at  Rhe- 
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gium ;  bat  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompeius  gain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufas  in  the  very  sight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
sailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassias  were  leaving  Aua  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachium 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  B.  c.  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs :  Brutus  and  Cisssius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  followers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  wiUi  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  ckimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvin  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Afirica,  and  Augustas  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  htter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext.  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex- 
pected  war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Aur 
gustus  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neste,  vrith  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
fiunine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  b.  c.  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  firom  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  b.  c.  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caeflar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberias  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Livia,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Marcellus,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  "The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
had  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  suiTerin^ 
greatly  from  scarcity :  scenes  of  violence  and  oat- 
rage  at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urg^it  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufiicient  supplies  of  food,  and  this 
could  not  be  efiected  in  any  other  way  but  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  tax 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  in 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procon- 
solship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  was  to  provide 
Italy  with  com.  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be* 
trothed  M.  MaroeUos,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustos  too  received 
favourable  news  firom  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  (^ 
portunity  of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  whic^  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  soon 
found  in  the  fiict,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  gUul 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sun  to  sufier.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Demochaies* 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  tune  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
send  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  suled  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augustus  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  but  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ar- 
gent necessity  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust.  Augustus  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  yean  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther. Soon  after  diis,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  aU 
sides ;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustas 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  kuiding 
at  Lilybaeam.  Pompeius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylae  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tauromenium. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  treated 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  for  him- 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  pontifex  maximus.  The 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty-five 
legions,  independent  of  the  light-armed  troops  and 
the  cavalry,  and  to  600  ships.  Augustus  rewarded 
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his  soldiers  wiUi  gailands  and  money,  and  promised 
still  further  rewards;  but  the  yeteians  insisted 
upon  their  dismission,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
the  lands  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
them.  Augustus  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
menoement  by  severity  combined  with  liberality : 
he  dismissed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Mu- 
tina  and  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
immediately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
further  among  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  hmds  were  aa- 
signed  to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
now  salt  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  poa- 
setsion  of  Afirica.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner ;  and  when  he  iq>proached  the  city,  which 
Maecenas  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
senate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
gustus addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
ner, and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  ofiered  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  1 3th  of  November,  b.  c.  36.  The  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
Rome  satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
and  as  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
his  victory,  hui  interests  coincided  wiUi  those  of 
the  people,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
various  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  the  third.  He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  aa  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
the  confiiaion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
had  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  bis 
colleague  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
vate life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
stored. This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
unrewarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifex 
maximns,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
was  yet  alive;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  pubhc  building,  that  his  person 
should  be  inviokble,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tuni^  of  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
league, Antony,  and  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
graduaUy  becune  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
should  break  out  between  them,  the  fault  could  not 
possibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
yet  come  to  this :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
his  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
them.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
solent veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
some  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com- 
plete masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
coast,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes :  their 
capital  Metulum  was  strongly  fortifi«l  and  garri- 
soned ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  of  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
ashes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (b.  c.  35).  As 
the  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
nonians  in  Segestica.  After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  before  the  town  of  Segesta,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.    Au- 
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gnstus,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
Gemlnus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  thair  own  afiairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  fiu:  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  33,  which 
he  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Voicatius  Tullus,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina- 
tions ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  CHeopatra.  During  the  year  b.  c.  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  firom  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  aa  her  in&tuated  slave.  In 
B.  c.  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  port  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actium  in 
Acamania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
searfight,  but  Cleopatra^  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.    His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  laftt,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  land 
forces  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
under  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Oreece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  bis  fourth  consulship  for  Uie  year 
B.  a  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samos.  The 
confidence  of  his  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusiunu  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  b.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Riome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  firom 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator^s  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 


keeping  of  the  aemrium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaeston  to  the  praeton  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  a&in  for  ten  yean 
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longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  al- 
ways persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  ten 
or  five  yean  longer.  He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  onea 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  whUe  Augustus  placed  the 
othen  imder  U^ati  Cbenarw,  sometimes  also  called 
propraetores,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  he 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honoun  and  distinctions 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  of 
kingly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powen  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  oflfered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus.  In  B.  c  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
tonhip,  which  was  ofiered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsulare  and  the  tribo- 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  When  in  b.  c.  12  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
fonner  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assiune  exclusively  the  titlea 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persons  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  Uie  consulship,  praetonhip, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offioea 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans. Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch  :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citisen,  continued  his 
fiuniliar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  a^y  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  aU 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  Uie  senate  was  at  fint  rather  un- 
defined :  in  B.  c.  28  he  had  been  made  princepa 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  yean  of  his  life,  Au> 
gusttts  seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  counaJ,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  w^ith  whom  he  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  consulted  hfs  personal  fnends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messnlla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  PoUio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 


fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.     The^a^^ui^  ^^  ^^  capital  and  the  wel&re  of  the  empire. 


The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  fonns :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected,  consuls  and  other 
magistrates ;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  and 
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distributions  of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  the  people 
foi^t  the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom; 
and  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  them 
most  liberally :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
little  better  than  a  mob. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
acquired  by  force  of  arms,  that  standing  armies 
(ecutra  staiiva)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
foundations  of  flourishing  towns.    The  veterans 
were  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.     For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  estar 
blished  ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consuting  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  two  equites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
praetorio.     For  the  purp(»e  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
poh'ce,  under  the  name  of  cohortes  urbanae,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  the  praefectus  nrbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Misenum, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.    In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
B.  c.  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
strict  justice  in  their  administration;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity,     i^^t  was  governed  in  a  mumer 
different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.      The 
division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterans.     The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.    The  aerarium,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
was  separated  from  the  fiscus,  the  funds  of  the 
emperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
public  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
regulations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
fifuiiue,  promoted  industry,  and  constructed  roads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
ed the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
thing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
minded him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaden  of  these  conspi- 
racies,— M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Caepio, 
and  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  separ 
rate  articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affiun  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  himself  took  part.  Most  of  them 
were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wan  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  expos^  than  be- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarians     In 
B.  c  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bastamians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  hegaa  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii^whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  tiU  B.  a 
19  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.     In  b.  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samos.     After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.    The  ruling  king,  Phraates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisonen 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samos,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadon  from  ImjQa  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honoun  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.    His  vanity  was  so  much  ffra- 
tified  at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samos,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Man  Ultor.    In  b.  c.  18,  the 
imperium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increifised  the  number 
of  senaton  to  600.    The  wan  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.     In  B.  c.  16  the 
Ronums  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  yean  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.    In  b.  c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.     In  b.  c.  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaid,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  vmn  that  were 
carried  on.     Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midabloy  and  Listed  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  A.  D.  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  yean  lonoer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Illvricum,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  fieur  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nola,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibe- 
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rias  had  retmned  to  Nola,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately saluted  as  the  snccessor  of  Augustus.  The 
hody  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decuriones 
of  Nok  to  BoviUae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Angustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outwa^  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— ^two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world ;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  fietther  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  rebition  of  Sezt  Pompeius :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divoroed 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Ckudius  Dni- 
sus.  She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  kst  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
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the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his 
daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus* 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Marcellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  £sther  to  marry 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prindpes  ju- 
ventutia.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  b.  c.  12, 
Tiberius  was  oUiged  to  divorce  hu  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  many  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  &  c.  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  Au- 
gustus^ who  became  at  ktst  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  b.  c.  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Pandataiia,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  fbUowed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grief  of 
Augustus  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  b.  a  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
fiUlen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
^o  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe* 
rins,  whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  penuaded  to 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicns,  the  son  of  his  late  brotho',  Drusus. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  fimiily  of  Augustus 
is  given  in  the  mw^timI  stemma. 


Stkmma  op  Avqvstvs  and  his  Family. 


1.  Ancharia. 
Octavia,  the  elder. 


1.  Octavi 


tavia,  the  younger. 


C.  Octavius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  61,  married  to 
2.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  a  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cacaab 

I 
2.  C.  Octavius  (C.  Jvlws  Caxsar  Octavi- 

ANUs  Augustus),  mamed  to 
L  Clodia.        2.  Scribonia.        &  Livia. 

Julia,  married  to 
L  M.  Marcellus.        2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.        8.  Tibbrius,  emperor. 
No  issue.  I  No  issue. 


I 


1.  C.  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,    2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed    3.  Julia,  married 
the  sister  of   Germanicus.         to  Aemilia  Lepida.         toL.  Aemilius 
Died  A.  D.  4.                               Died  a.  d.  2.                    PauUus. 
[_ 

L  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  2.  AemUia  Lepida, 

married   to   DrusiUa,  married  to 

daughter  of  Germanicus.         L  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.    2.  Drusus. 


1 


4.  Agrip-  5.  Agrippa 
pina,  Postu- 

mar-  mus. 

ried  to         Put  to 
Oermar        death 
nicus.  A.  D.  1 4. 


I 


1.  L.  Sihuius.        2.  M.  Sihmus.        3.  Junla  Calvina. 


la  Calvii 


1.  Nero,  married  2.  Drusus, 

to  Jidia,  dau.  married  to 

of  Drusus,  the  Aemilia 

son  of  Tiberius.  Lepida. 

(Tac  Jmi.  vi.  (TacAnn, 

27.)  Ti.  40.) 


I 


8.  Caligula,    4.  Agrippina,  5.  Drusilla,  married    6.  Livia  or  Li- 
emperor,            married  to  to  1.  L.  Cassius,        villa,married 
Cn.  Domi-  and  2.  M.  Aemil. 
tins.  Lepidus. 


Nbbo,  emperor. 


to  1.  M.  Vi- 
cinius, 

2.  Qttintilius 
Varus.  (?) 


Our  Sfoee  do«>  not  aHov  u  here  to  enter  into 
■  critical  examination  of  the  chancter  of  Augui- 
tUB :  tokat  be  did  if  recorded  in  hiitory,  and  public 
opinion  in  hii  own  time  piaiied  him  for  it  m  an 
excellent  prince  and  itBtennan  ;  the  ia*e*tigatiDti 
of  tlie  hiddim  motiva  of  hii  Bctiom  it  tuch  a  deli- 
cate inbject,  that  both  ancient  and  modem  writen 
have  advanced  the  moat  opptnile  0{UDioni,  and 
both  mpported  b;  itrang  argmnenti.  The  main 
difficullj  lie!  in  tba  queuiDii,  whether  bit  goieni- 
ment  wsa  the  finit  of  hii  honett  intentiona  and 
wiibea,  or  wbethei  it  waa  merely  a  mean*  of  latia- 
fying  hii  own  ambition  and  lore  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  wordi,  whether  he  wu  a  itiaightforwaid 
and  hoceit  man,  or  a  meat  omaammale  hfpocrite. 
Thai  much  ia  certmn,  that  hii  reign  waa  a  period 
of  happinesa  for  Italy  and  the  proTinces,  and  that 
it  removed  the  canaea  of  fiittire  civil  van.  Pre- 
Tiaat  to  the  victorj  of  Actium  hii  character  ii  ini 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  vt  find  lufficient 
proeft  of  hia  croeltj,  Klfiihueia,  and  bitbleuoeta 
[,  ',  ^i  toward*  hia  friendi.  He  baa  lometimca  been 
'/  "diarged  with  cowardic?  bat,  lo  bi  ai  raililarj 

~.,  coDTBge  i*  eaneemed,  the  charge  ia  onfbonded. 

■\  (The  princifAl  ancient  uurcei  concerning  the 
iL-i  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^S°  °^  Angnilui  an :  Sneton.  AuffiutvM ; 
Nicolaui  Uamaic.  J)e  Viia  Amgaiti ;  Dion  Caaa. 
iIt. — ItL  1  TacituB,  Amal.  i.  ;  Cicero'i  Epi^la 
and  FkUippia  ,-  Veil.  PaL  ii.  £9—1-24 ;  PlnC  ^o- 
toaiu.  Beiidei  the  numerotu  modem  worki  on 
the  Iliitoiy  of  Rome,  we  refer  eipeciallj  to  A. 
Weichert,  Imptrvtorit  Caaarii  Augatti  Scriptonm 
RrJiipaae,  Faae.  i^  Orimae,  1B4I,  *to.,  which  con- 
tuni  an  eicdlent  accoont  of  the  youth  of  Augutui 
and  his  educslion  ;  Dmmann,  Gackidde  Ronu,  voL 
iv.  pp.  346—303,  who  trrati  of  hii  hiitory  down 
to  l&e  battle  of  Actium  ;  Loebell,  Ueber  doi  Frio- 
cJpat  dra  Ai^uttut^  in  Baomer'i  Hutorudiet  7bv- 
ribenhiBi,  Ater,  Jahrgang,  1094;  Kati  Hi  ' 
AMUot*  Gadiicil»  ton  Ve^aU  der  BtpuUH  bii 
nr  Voiiatdkag  der  JHomarcJue  laler  Ctmttmtint 
1.  pp.214— 421.)  [L.S.] 


AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicen,  and  the  patron  of  Avianai  Erandei  and 
Ananni  Hammonin*.  {Cic  ad  Fam.  riil  2,  SI, 
27.) 

AVlATJUa,  FLA'VIUS.  the  author  of 
lection  of  fonj-lwo  Aeeapie  &blei  in  Latin  elegiac 
verge,  dedicated  to  a  certain  TbeodoiiBi,  who  ia 
addrened  at  a  man  of  great  leanung  and  bighlj 
cnltirated  mind.    The  deaignalion  of  thii  writer 
appean  aiider  a  number  of  difietent  ihapei  in  dif- 
ferent MSS.,  such  u  Aviaaui,  Aniaiiai,  Alndnat, 
Abierau,  and  Avkbh,  from  which  hut  form  he  v«i 
by  many  of  the  earlier  bialoriani  of  Roman  lileia- 
ture,  auch  ai  Vouina  and  Fnncciat,  identified  with 
the  geographical    poet,    Rufui    Feitoa   Arien 
tAvuNiTS.]   But,  independent  of  the  cireitmataj 
that  no  &ct  except  thu  memblanee  of  name  i 
b«  adduced  in  lupport  of  nicfa  an  opinion,  the 
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;ument  derived  from  the  ilyle  of  thete  compoaitiona 
uuit,  to  every  render  of  tailc  and  diBctimination, 
ippeai  concluaive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  mora 
jnlike  the  Tigomni,  bold,  spirited,  and  highly  rm- 
Deiliihed  rotundity  which  characteri£ea  the  Dea- 
iriptio  Orbii  and  (he  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  beai- 
tating,  doll  meagreneia  of  the  bhuliit.  Making  all 
uicea  for  numcroua  cramptioni  in  the  text, 
in  Kaicely  regard  theu  piecei  in  any  other 
Ugbt  than  aa  the  early  effuaioni  of  lome  ujipnc- 
'  youth,  who  patched  very  unikilfully  eiplee- 
bortowed  from  the  purer  clasiici,  eipecLally 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  nnlelleied  age. 
Canncgieter,  in  hii  erudite  but  moit  tedioua 
diiienation,  haa  toiled  unaucceufully  to  prove  that 
Avianui  flouriihed  under  the  Antoninei.  Wems- 
dorf^  again,  placea  him  towaida  the  end  af  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  viewi  of  thou  who 
e  that  the  Theodonui  of  the  dedication  may 
irebni  Macrobiua  Ambroaiua  Theodoaiua,  tho 
graoimarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
"lavianoi  of  the  Setonialia  rpay  have  been  tor- 
ipted  by  Innacribera  into  Fl.  Arianua.  Theu 
■o  mere  gueiiea,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
"e  worth.  Judging  &om  the  language,  and  ve 
tve  nothing  elae  whatever  to  guide  ui,  we  ihould 
el  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  yean  later. 
Avianna  waa  fint  printed  independently  by  Jac 
de  Breda,  at  Devenler  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4to.,  Gothic  chaiaclcti,  under  the  title 
"  Apologui  Aviani  civia  Romani  adoleKentulia  ad 
moiet  et  Latinum  aermouem  capeaaendoa  utiliaii- 
mua  ;**  but  the  editio  prim^pa  ia  appended  to  the 
Inblei  of  Aciop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  edition!  contain  only  twenty-ieven  bblea; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  £rat  publiahed  by  Rigal- 
tiua,  along  with  Aeaop  and  other  opuKula  (Itimo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  moat  complete  edition  ia  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  Amatel.  1731,  which  waa  fol- 
lowed by  thoee  of  Nodell,  Svo.  Amatel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Tuchucke,  12mo.  Lipa.  1790. 

"The  fableiof  Avian  tranilated  into  Englyihe" 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  "  The  Subtyl  Hialo- 
tyea  and  Fablea  of  Esope,  tranilBted  out  of  Frenaho 
into  Englyiahe,  by  William  Caiwn  at  Wealmyn- 

EtrpryiUedbyiheaaautht  xxvj  daye  ofMarfAe  theyfre 
of  ov  lord  Mixccliixiij,  ^lui  liefynt  ytrto/lke 
Ttgm  of  kfng  Ilydard  du  Ikyrdt,"  {olio.  Thiabonit 
wot  reprinted  by  Pjnaon.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Gior.  Oria.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Vend. 
iJ35i  and  into  German  by  11.  Fr.  Eerier,  in  hia 
«Sn.  FabddicUtir,  Sluttgaid,  1838.  (Vo>du^  di 
Foetit  Latt.  p.  £6  ;  Foncciua,  dt  Vfgtta  L.  L.  Smec- 
(ii/>,aip.iii.  Slvi.l  Berth. .liJeemr. lii. 24, xivii. 
3.  mix.  7  and  IS,  ilvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wemadorf, 
PoetL  Latt.  Mim.  voL  v.  pan.  ii.  p.  66^  vriio  rffec- 
tnally  deitroyi  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianui  miut  be  intermediate  between  Pboe- 
dtui  and  Titianui,  upon  which  idea  the  hypotheaia 
that  he  lived  under  tat  Antoninea  reatl.)  [W.  R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  IEtandkr.J 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCU3.  [FLAccia.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMCTNIUS.  [HiKUONiDS.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  nsroo  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  lAtin,  compriaed  in  three  ele- 
giac diitichi,  on  the  tainona  work  of  Manianui 
Capella.  The  aubject  pmvea  that  it  cannot  be  enr^ 
lier  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Burmann, 
I  AMOolim.  Add.  i.  p.  738,  or  Ep.  n.  &53,  ed.  Meyer.; 
I  Barth.  Advmof.  xviii.  21.)  [W.  R.] 
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AVIA'NUS  PHILO'XENUS.       [Phiioxb- 

NU8.] 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.    [Cabsius.] 
AVrDIUS  FLACCUS.    [Flaccus.] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  was  ignominiouslj  dismissed  from  the 
anny,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 
AC.  46.  (Hilt.  5. 4/r.  46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTUS.  The  fol- 
lowing poems  are  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 
this  name  :— 

1.  DexripUo  Grins  Terrae^  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  Metaphrasit 
Perigeaeoa  Dionym — Sihu  OrbU — Ambitm  Orbis — 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
rtpv/jyiitris  of  Dionysius,  and  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  pbcea,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trensr 
lation,  or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modem  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughout  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  ti^e  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dttlness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on.  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  MariUmOf  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  aud  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  piUars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
been  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 

Srd  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
aeotic  Gulf;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfoctory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  st^idily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  circuit,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fontasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Avienus,  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself  and  had  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, — neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  those 
regions. 

3.  AfxUea  Phaenomena,  and  Aratea  Pro^ 
notHcoy  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con> 
taining  13*25,  the  second  552  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  works 
of  Aratus  as  the  Deaer^ttio  Oriu  Terrae  does 
to  that  of  Dionysius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scraps 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegyptiaii  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fobric.  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts,  and  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advanta^f^. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flaviamts  Myrmecitu^  V.  CL,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Cantu  Sirenunu,  or 
SirenumAUegoria,  on  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Achelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulyssea 
escaped  their  wiles ;  the  third.  Ad  Amioos  de  Agro^ 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (L  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others,  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  coxrespond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  lAtin  litera- 
ture, although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hale,  and  for  from  being  paralyzed  by 
infirmities ; — we  still   perceive  with  pleasure   a 
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force  and  fireedom  of  ezpreirion  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  inflated  feebleness  and  uneasy  stiffiiess 
which  marked  the  ]ast  period  of  decay. 

Assuming  that  the  astronomical  Avienns  is  the 
same  with  the  geographical  Avienus,  we  can  at 
once  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  xvii.  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  Tov  ydp  mX  yivos  iofUv^  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratm,  **  quem  Cicero  in 
Latinum  sermonem  transtulit,  et  Germanicus  Cae- 
sar, ti  mtper  Avienus.^  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  &ir  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  nuper^  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  Valens,  the  Valentinians,  Gratian, 
and  Theodosios,  or  erea  somewhat  earlier,  undor 
Constantino  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  leads  us 
upon  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
yet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
of  the  Fnrbishers,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Vilk  Caesarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
mann^s  Anthologia.  (L  79,  or  Ep  .n.  278,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R.  FssTua  V.  C.  Db  Sk  Ad 
Dram  Nortiam,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Fe$tu8  Muaom  toboUt  proleaque  Avieft^  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  bom  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Rome,  toat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  provd  £sther 
of  a  numerous  ofispring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  {eamUaa  naUta  aerens)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  his  sire.  Wernsdorf  and  others 
have  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  wno  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Musonius  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt* 
edly  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
same  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
I.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  firiend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writen  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostntus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  asserts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii. 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisbctorily  how  tbe  ap- 
pellation Rufus  came  into  the  &mily.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
fred,  Froaopogr,  Cod.  Tkeod,\  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Iiucr,  Grace, 
i.  p.  436)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Poi$^ox  ^aros^  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionysius  and  Antus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
from  some  lines  in  the  Descriptio  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person ;  thus  he  may  be 
this  very  'PoiJ^ioi  ^^otos^  and  the  two  proconsular 
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appointments  are  in  this  way  deiermmed.  S.  The 
words  **  earmina  mttlta  aerent^  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  we  detect  an  expression, 
^  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),**  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomena,  '*  exoelsum  reserat  Jupiter  aethram,*' 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  win  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wernsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Maritima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  woriLS  of  Himilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  Uiem.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  Ime  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  nuin  favourable  to  such  a  notion ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
Th^e  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introiduced  by 
MacTobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  fer  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  cfaie  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Viigil  (z.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  {qui  ioitim  VuyUi$tm 
et  iMffmm  iandtie  teripeU),  and  refen  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  **'  qui  iambis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fabulas.^  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  anthon  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  gnunmarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  fiuled  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianas,  in  the  leign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  CaUimachus,  and  others, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholan  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
^  Braviaiium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
mani  ad  Valentinianum  Augustum,**  ascribed  to  a 
Sexttts  Rufiis  or  Rufiis  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  ^  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,**  belonff  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  **  De  Urbibus  Hie* 
paniae  Mediterraneis,^  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymus 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  wha  was  notorious 
for  such  fhiuds. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  Avie&us  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  ohaiacters,   by  Antonina  da 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Piianoa,  in  4to^ 
and  bears  the  date  of  2dth  October  (8  KaL  Nov.), 
148&  It  contains  the  DetcripHo  Orbk  Termer 
the  Ora  MariHma,  the  Aratea^  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  FUmiauuu  MyrmBoitu;  besides  which 
we  find  in  the  same  yolame  the  translation  of 
Axatos  b  J  Cicero  and  Germanicns,  and  the  Tersea 
of  Q.  Serenas  Samonicos  on  the  cue  «f  diseases. 

The  most  «sef«l  editi<Hi  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  vofamie  of  the  Poetae 
Latini  Minores  of  Wemsdorf^  which,  however, 
does  not  include  the  Aratea,  Wemsdocf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefolly  edited  bj  Buhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Antns,  is  given  in  ihe 
French  reprint  of  Wemsdorf  (1825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  coUection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Lemaiie.  [W.  R.] 

AVrOLA,  the  naqie  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Acilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  iiU  the  veiy  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  il\  AciLiVB  AvioLA,  consul  sufiectus  in  B.C. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
Aviola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  fife  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  si^pposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  neverliieless  burnt  to  death* 
because  the  fiames  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(PUn.  //.  N.  vii.  52.  s.  &3 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  AciLiDS  Aviola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdunensu 
ni)der  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  a.  d.  21.    (Tac  Am^  ill  41.) 

3.  M\  AciLius  Aviola,  eonsul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  CSaudius,  a.  ik  54.  (Tac.  Atm,  xM. 
64  ;  Suet.  OautL  4fi.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Julius  Ausenius  and 
Aemilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  £»• 
therms  profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  /at  an 
early  age,  in  the  feuEth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  (Parent  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  .the  above  particulars  of 
his  life.  [W.  A  G.] 

AVITUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDrCIUS(orECDI'- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius,  aschbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  ]||vve  devoted  himself  to 
litemture,  and  to  have  givep  .promise  of  that  eru- 
dition  which  subsequently  rained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  ihe  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  ekouent  schobur  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  aa^  mheritanoe  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  mooastery  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  dose  to  the  walls  ef  his  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  ihe 
death  of  his  fother  (in  a.  d.  490),  whom  he  sue- 1 
ceeded  in  the  archiepisoopal  dignity.  His  feme  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waveren  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Oun- 
debeld  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments, althongh  from  political  motives  he  refused 
to  recant  his  errors  openly;  and  pHl  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigismund  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  fiiith.  Avitus,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Sa- 
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beUians,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  pecoliariy 
fnl  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  set- 
tled in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormisda  he  was 
appobted  vicar  apostolic  ia  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
presided  at  the  oouneil  of  Epaune  {eoneiUmm  Epaty- 
Mfue),  (Bed  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  and  St  Pad, 
where  he  liad  passed  so  many  yearn  of  his  eariy 
life,  and  in  the  ralness  ef  time  received  the  hononn 
of  canoniiation. 

The  works  of  Avitus  are 

L  &icronii»  PoematMM  Ubri  guinqme^  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  Apollinaris,  bish<9  of  Valentia,  a 
renowned  worker  of  mirades.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexaaseter  verse, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  Knee,  De  Imtm  Mutt- 
di,JMPeooaio  Origimaii,  JM  SadmlM  Dti^  De  Di- 
Imao  Mmmdi,  Db  Tnmmtu  Maris  Rttbri. 

2.  De  ooiuolatoria  €kuiilaii$  lamtU^  in  666  hexa- 
meters, addressed  to  his  sister  Fusoina,  a  nun. 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency;  the  plan  of  the  different  portions  is 
weU  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
versification  and  ei^ression  they  desen*  the  mode- 
rate ptaise  of  being  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Funo- 
dus  has  quaintly  term^  the  "  Iners  ac  decrepita 
senectus*^  of  the  Latin  husguage.  Barthtns  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estimating  them 
fouly,in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravations 
and  interpolations  which  he  believes  Uiem  to  have 
suffered  nom  Ahe  monks  in  ^ges  still  more  barb»* 
rousb  Besides  his  efiusions  in  verse,  Avitus  is 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  these  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

.3.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  various  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  chureh  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  **J)t  Fe$lo  Bogatioimm  ei  prima 
ehu  Tnvtitutiowc.** 

5.  Eight  fiesgments  of  homiliei. 

6.  Fn^gments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
seriptore  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew^  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuaUe  information  on  various 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  disdpline,  and  doc- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Stnsbux|(  in 
1607  fima  a  MS.  in  the  possesdon  of  Beroaldus, 
and  .are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  puUished  col- 
lectivelgr  with  notes  by  Pere  Sirmond,  at  Paris, 
1 643,  Svo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula 
of  the  fothers  and  other  ecdesiasticBl  writers,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Sinnond  published  by  Pere  la 
Baume,  Paris,  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  fol  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  has 
been  discorered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  vol  of 
the  Tke$cmr.  AmeedoL  bv  Bom.  Martenne.  [ W.  R.] 

AVI'TUS,  A'LPH  IU&  The  Latin  poet  quoted 
under  this  naase  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  ^e  same  person  with  Alfius 
Flavus — ^the  precodous  pupil  of  Cestius  and  con- 
temporary with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  was 
so  funed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Senec.  Comtroe.  L 1 ) — and  with 
Flarius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  {If.  li.  ix.  8), 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphina.    Hence 
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Yomm  eODJKtvm,  that  hia  doignnlieR  nt  full 
kngth  and  praparij  ■nugKi  ma;  hsTe  been  Fl>- 
rai  AMn  AnCu.  All  ^ii  b  reij  ingenioai  snd 
Terj  DuerUiii.  We  knov  bnm  TeRntiuni  Hao- 
m  (L  21i8),  Ifamt  Alpbioa  ATilni  conpMHt  ■ 
wotk  npoii  llliutrioiu  Men,  in  iBmbk  dimetan, 
■Heading  to  terenl  booki ;  and  tight  tinea  are 
died  by  Friiciui  bom  the  •etoad  book,  fwming  a 
nan  of  the  Icfend  of  the  Fnh'inin  KhoolinaMeT  vho 
IwtiaTed  Ui  pajHl*  to  Cuaillu;  beaidea  which, 
tbtea  linea  men  frmn  the  Gnt  Wk  an  contained 
inBoneMSS.(if  eheaamegnmiBarian.  (Priadui, 
ToL  L  pp.  ilO,  565,  ToL  iL  p.  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
ass,  947, 1136,  ed.  FnUch.)  Theae  bagmcnu  an 
given  in  the  jiidioiogia  Latima  of  Bumaao,  iL  p. 
■2S7,  and  Add.  ii.  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

Thcie  ii  alao  an  '^Alpheni  philslogut,"  from 
whom  PriBcia>  addnoea  five  worda  (nd.  L  p.  370, 
ed.  Kr.,  «  p.  792,  ed.  Pntach),  md  an  AlGni  whoae 
woik  on  the  Tnjan  «ai  ii  mentioned  by  Fealoa, 
(.  e.  Mamirtin.  (Weniido4  Poiii-  !*•"•  MimK. 
tdL  iiL  p.  ini^  toL  iT.  pan  iL  p.  826.)  [W.  R.) 

AVITUS,  QALLO'N  lUS,  waa  legate  onr  the 
pnTincea  of  Thiace  nnder  Aanlian,  and  a  lettei 
addniied  to  him  b;  thai  emperar  i<  qnoted  by 
Vopiacna  in  tha  life  of  Benon*.  Some  critid  baTe 
aappoaed.  that  he  w>i  the  aolhor  of  an  "  allocntio 
ipQUalk,''  ta  file  huuoteten,  ptaeerred  among  the 
**  bifneata  opilhalaniiDnKn  leteran."  and  Ikat  the 
Ultla  poem  rtaelf  wa*  one  of  the  himdnd  nnptial 
by*  vhieh  vera  aaaipoatd  and  Tecit»d  when  Qal- 
litnoB  eekbnled  the  mairiaoea  of  hii  nepbewi. 
(Pol]>o,aaJf.ll.)  Wenudorf,  howeTer,  conaiden 
ikat  the  lioe*  belong  to  Alcbimt  Aaba  Altlivu. 
I    {WtmiiatUFoia.I.aa.Mitai.-nl 
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DB  Serenu,  mule  by  moiriage  of  Cancalla, 
of  Julia  Soemiw  and  Jnlia  Hamaca,  and  maternal 
giandbthR  of  Elagabalu  and  Aleiander  SeTema. 
Ha  waa  of  omanlai  rank,  and,  aa  we  gather  Iran 
the  fragmenta  of  Dion  Caaaiua,  governed  in  aoccea- 
aion  Aaia,  Heaopotamia,  and  Cyprui.  From  him 
Elagabalaa  inherited  the  Dame  of  AvUmi — an  ap- 
pellation by  which  ancient  hittoriant  freqaently 
diilinguiah  that  empeioc.  (Dion  Caaa.  Iiixdil  30, 
liiix.  16;  Herodian,  t,  3.  f  2;  aee  abo  the  g«iea> 
higical  Ubk  onder  Cahacalla.)  [W.  R.] 

AVI'TDS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS,  emperai  of  the 
Weat,  waa  deacendid  from  a  Doble  &mi]y  in  An- 
vergne,  and  ipent  tfae  lint  thirty  yean  of  hia  life 
in  the  panraitt  of  lilerature,  field-tporta,  juiinin)- 
denee,  and  anna.  The  fint  public  office  to  whicb 
he  waa  promoted  waa  the  pnetorian  pnofBctnre  of 

Clemuint,  he  waa  ipptunted  maalei  of  the  anniea 
of  Oanl.  Daring  tmt  period,  he  twice  went  aa 
UBbaaaadoi  to  the  Viaigothie  eonrt,  fim  in  A.  D.  4t  0 
loTbeodoricI.,  loeetun  hi*  allianra  on  the  inraaioa 
of  AttOa ;  ieccndly  in  A.  D.  456,  ta  Theodoric  II., 
oa  which  laat  occatioii,  hanng  RuiTcd  the  newa 
of  the  death  of  Maximnt,  and  of  the  lack  of  Kome 
In  the  Vandsla,  be  waa,  by  the 
Viaigolha,  railed  to  the  vacant  th 
'    and  inaolent  reign, 

relamed  lo  priiate  lite  aa  biihop  of 
tut  the  tenate  haTing  pronounced    ' 
X  of  death  npon  him,  he  fled  to  the  ai 
if  hia  patron  taint,  Julian,  at  Brirai  in  , 
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TergDe,  and  there  died,  or  at  leaat  wat  buried. 
(A.  D.  456.) 

Hia  private  life  ii  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  hia  Bon-in-lav,  Sidouioi  ApoUinanu ;  hia 
public  life  from  Oregor.  Turoo.  iL  11,  and  Idatioa, 
Ckrwiiam.  [A.  P.  S.J 

The  annexed  eoia  of  Anto*  baa  on  the  obTena 
the  hettd  of  Ayitoa  enwoed  with  a  diadem  of 
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A  uo.,  and  on  tbe  reitne  the  mpenr  wearing  the 
paludamentam,  and  atanding  with  one  foot  npen  a 
barbarian ;  in  tlie  right  hand  he  hold*  th*  eroaa, 
and  in  the  left  a  inaU  figure  of  Viclwy. 


AULANIJS  EVANDER.    [Evamdib.] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aenoi  in 
Italy,  ia  called  a  ion  of  Tiberii  and  the  npnph 
Manto,  tod  brother  of  Ocnna.  He  waa  alam  by 
Meaiapa*,  and  wai  regarded  aa  the  founder  of 
Poniaia.    (Vifg.  J«.  x.  207,  liL  290.)      [L.  S.] 

AU'LIA  GKNS,  probably  plebeian.  Penona 
af  thii  naioa  rarely  occnr,  (hongh  one  member  of 
the  gena,  Q.  Auliui  Cerretanoa,  obtained  tbe  con- 
lalahip  twice  in  the  Somnite  war,  in  &  c  323  and 
319.  The  name  ii  derived  fmia  the  praenomen 
Anlno,  aa  Seitiui  fhun  SeilUB,  Marcim  from  Har- 
cuB,  and  Quintiui  from  Quintoa.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  lo  thii  gent  it  CBniLrTANira, 

AULIS  (AdUi),  a  daaghler  of  Ogygng  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulia  waa 
believed  lo  have  derived  iu  na»e.  (Paoi.  ii.  19. 
g  5.)  Other  tradittoD*  called  her  a  daaihter  of 
Eaonymiia,  the  aoa  af  Cepbiana,  (StejJi.  Byi. 
(.cAilAii.)  She  waa  one  of  the  goddeoaei  who 
waUbed  over  oathi  nndei  tbe  name  of  rfaiiSlicai. 
tAuLCo«m*.l  IL.  S.J 

M-.  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  alliea,  waa  killed 
m  the  battle  in  whuh  Marcelloa  waa  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  B.  c  203.  ( Liv.  utiL  26,  27.) 

AUUXNIUS  (Ai)A<^ut\,  a  inmaBie  of  Aicle- 

C'ui,  derived  ^m  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
y  in  Meaaenia.  (Paua.  iy.  36.  g  G.)  [L.  &] 
AURA  (Afpa),  a  daughter  of  Lelai  and  Peri- 
boea,  woi  one  of  the  iwut-fiwied  companion!  of 
Anemia.  She  waa  beloved  by  Dionynia,  but  fled 
from  him,  imtil  Aphrodite,  at  the  reqneat  of  Dio- 
Dynia,  inapired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordtagly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twina, 
bat  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  abe  waa  aeiied 
with  madnna,  tore  one  of  ber  childnn  to  piece*, 
and  iben  threw  benelf  into  the  eea.  (Noanno, 
Diomyt.  260.)  Aura  alao  oecnra  aa  the  mme  of  a 
lace-horae  and  it  one  of  Actaapn'a  dosi.  ( Pau.  vL 
13- 1  6  :  Hjgtn.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  wife  of  C  Jolioa  Caeiar,  by 
whom  ahe  betame  the  mother  of  C.  Juliue  Caeiar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  donghtera.  It  it  donbtfol 
who  her  pannta  wen:  Drumann  (Gaek.  Bomt, 
iii.  p.  128)  conjecturea,  that  the  wot  tbe  daaghler 
of  M.  AnrrliuB  CotlB  and  Rutili*  (camp.  Ck.  ad 
AU.  liL  20),  and  tbat  C.  M.  and  L.  Collae,  who 
wen  GOniuli  in  B.  c  75,  71,  and  65  reqKctivaly, 
2»2 
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were  her  brothert.  She  carefully  watched  oyer  the 
education  of  her  children  {DiaL  de  OraL  28 ;  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  zlir.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  saocess  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
hare  constantly  lived  with  him ;  and  Caeaar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  affisetion  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
electeid  Pontifez  Mazimus,  b.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  ezcept  as  Pontifez 
Hazimns.  (Suet  CSmc  13.)  It  was  Anrelia  who 
detected  Clodins  in  the  hoose  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dot  in 
B.  c.  62.  (Plut  Cbes.  9,  10;  Suet.  Caei,  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c.  54,  while  her  son  was  in  GanL  (Suet. 
Cae»,  26.) 

AURETLIA  FADILLA.  [ANT0NiNUB,p.211.] 

AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
fitmily  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orbstbs,  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus 
(Eckhel,  V.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  B.  c.  252,  from  which  time  tlie  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  fimiily  of  the  name  of  Fulvus,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Auodtus  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,  211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinvs,  p. 
93,  b.] 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILLA,  abeanttfttl  but  pro- 
fligate woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Anrelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  fiMmer  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  las  own  ofispring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  CaL  15,  35 ; 
Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iz.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Comifi- 
dus  in  B.  c  49.  (Caelius,  ojk  Cie.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (Izzviii.  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caiacalia,  who  appeaM  in  the  tezt 
of  Spartianus  as  JReamu  or  Ratiamtu.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Maerinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  Iragth  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [  W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Aurdianus,  but  in 
some  &sti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valerianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  bemg 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (Vopisc  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
inch  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known  | 
of  his  fiunily,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moesia.  His  fiither  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
ficent temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costlv  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  ^sposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 
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military  ezerrises.  After  entering  upon  the  eueer 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re- 
nowned for  promptness  in  the  use  of  we^Kms,  and 
for  individual  prowess,  that  his  comrades  distin- 
guished him  as  **  Hand-on-sword  ^  {Amrdkmmg 
ma$iu  adfimtm).  In  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians,  he  was  b^eved  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  neariy  a  thousand  in 
the  courae  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sizth  legion  in  Oaul,  he  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crnsstd  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fiune  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  dedaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber- 
ator of  Illyria  and  Restorer  of  OauL  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  captain- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  ezpelled  the 
Ooths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  waa 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as* 
semUy  held  at  Byzantium,  publicly  rotumed  thanks 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  sufibctns  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  Oallienus;  but  great  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  him  under  Claudius,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  fiither,  and  was  oitrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  finmtier  against  the  Ooths,  and 
nominated  oommander-in-chidT  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  took  place 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  lesions.  QuintiUus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Chwdius,  at  the  same  time  asserted  his 
own  fhums  at  Aquileia ;  but,  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  August,  270, 
until  the  middle  of  Maroh,  275,  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  ezplmts,  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  fonnally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  his  first  ef- 
forts against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
Aals,  who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de- 
feat, were  forced  to  submit,  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings,  and 
other  noble  youths,  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auziliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  nezt  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribes,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.  Foe,  while  the  em- 
peror was  employing  every  ezertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  fiiiled  to  watch  them  in  front  The 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight, 
pressed  boldly  forwards,  outstripped  their  heavy- 
anned  pursueniy  and  bunting  into  Italy  wasted  all 
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Cualpina  Gaol.  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
Phoentia,  they  avoided  a  huttle  sad  sought  shelter 
in  a  thick  foxest  Iisving  from  thence  nnder  clood 
of  night,  thej  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
with  great  slaughter,  and,  advancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  emphv.  Aurdian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders near  Fane,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage- 
ments. 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alaim  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violonoe  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senators  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  firivolous 
charges.  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  tomed  his  arms  against  the  tar- 
filmed  Zenobia  [Zonobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathna[ODENATHua],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Romans  on  their  nuurch  vanquished  various  barba- 
rous  tribes  on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gatea  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  for  firom 
Antioch.  The  Palmyiemans,  being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emesa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  Uoody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capitaL  Aurelian  parsaed  them 
across  ^e  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, the  qoeen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia. A  profound  sensation  waa  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  pouied  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  firiendship.  The  affiiirs  of  these 
regions  having  been  folly  ananged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  had  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  rehition 
of  Zenobia  Ausustus.  He  immediately  turned 
back,  maiched  direct  to  Pahnyta,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
laied  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotamia, it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
their  prince.  Aurelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  Aurelian*s  labours  were  not  yet  over.  AH  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
Thiace,  now  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Tb- 
TRICU8],  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  Gallienns,  and  had  been  left 
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m  undisturbed  possession  by  Cktndius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himseli^  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  mij^t  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reformSb  Several  bws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  follen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Piobus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
firauds,  and,  to  escape  ^e  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fieree  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  shun  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civU  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Daeia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajaii,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  had  been  ^e  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  colleeted  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnestheus,  his  fi^edman 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  mareh  between  Heracleia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mneetheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  possessed 
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■nilitarj  talnU  o!  the  kiglwit  olds' ;  mai  (Lit  tt 

tbcH  aJoBB  he  wu  iadebled  for  hii  elenttoo.  Oos 

mi  the  rigid  diidplise  which  he  eufbrced  tunong 
legioBi  long  iccnilonied  to  iinbMinded  lieeiiK. 
Hii  ngour,  howcTCr,  wu  frea  from  apriu,  icd 
t«npered  by  item  ind  iaflBiible  jnitice;  for  ve 
find  that  hii  toidieii  lubmittsd  t«  hit  rale  vilhaiit 
a  TDomur  while  he  wu  ttili  a  i  pnTite  itaCion, 
raianl  hiia  to  the  thnnie,  tened  Uin  with  fidelity 
dnring  the  period  of  hii  damioion,  md  efter  hn 
dfsth  diiplijed  the  moit  enlhuiiiitic  derotion  to 
hii  memory.  Hia  great  &iolU  u  *  itateiauii  were 
the  hmhnegi  of  liia  diipoulion,  ind  the  impetoooi 
riolence  of  hia  puriani,  which  fnqneDtlj  beEnjed 
bim  into  icli  of  noguinirj  cniellj.  Diocletiu 
wu  wont  to  taj,  that  Ameluui  wu  belter  fitted  ti 
commud  in  atmj  than  ta  gonm  i  ilUe. 

The  wile  of  Aurelian,  we  lean  &om  caini  and 
iiiicriptioni,  wu  Ulpia  Sennna,  and,  ai  vu  re- 
marked above,  ii  auppoied  to  hiTe  been  the  dmgh- 
ter  of  hii  idopted  blhei,  Ulpiui  Crinitiu.  He 
hid  1  dughter  wboM  deteendinti  were  tiring  at 
Home  whan  Vopieeni  wrote,  (c.  43.) 

It  ii  worth;  of  obiemtion,  that  1i.n  himUa 
Pannonian  peuMit  wu  the  fiiH  of  the  Roman 
princei  who  openly  ammed  the  legal  diadem ; 
ud  now  for  the  fint  tiiru  we  read  upon  medali 
(truck  dvring  the  lijetime  of  an  empercc  the  irm- 
qant  and  impiou  titln  of  Lord  and  Ood  (Dto  et 
Dmmiiw  aoMn  Aareliamo  Aiig.). 

Ov  chief  aathoritiei  for  the  life  of  Annlian  an 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiicai,  tbonded,  n  he 
bim»ir  inform!  ui,  npoa  Greek  memoin,  ud  eipe- 
cially  Dpon  certain  journila  kf^t  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  md  depoiited  in  the  Ulptin  library. 
We  find  ■]»  lome  impomnt  information  in  the 
I  of  the  ADguilan  biitory,  in  the  minor 
nd  in  the  worka  of  Deiippai  ind  Zon- 
mu.  Bat  tka  chnnokigy  n  inTolied  in  ineitri»- 
ble  conhziiotL  Coitu,  which  ire  nmally  our  aoreit 
guida,  hen  iSbrd  no  aid.  Thni  we  cinnot  decide 
whether  the  expeditiDn  agaiut  Zenobia  preceded 
•r  followed  the  tubmiulos  of  TatriciH ;  the  in<raiiDa 
of  the  Oothi  and  Vandili,  deicribed  nbova  u  the 
flnt  erenl  «fi«r  hii  acceiiion,  ii  by  Tillemonl  di- 
tided  into  two  dtatinet  innndi,  one  bcfon  and  the 
other  after  the  Aleminnic  war  ;  to  aJw  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  ii  pUced  by  OibtMO  among  the  «u- 
Hat  act!  of  hii  reign,  and  nprewntcd  at  bating 
eierdied  a  material  infloence  upoa  Che  treaty  con- 
clnded  with  the  Oothi,  wbilo  othen  refer  it  to  the 
Tery  clow  of  bit  lit*.  Although  theie  and  all  the 
other  erenti  may  be  regarded  u  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occncied,  and  coniequently  Ih^  rehition 
to  each  olbtt,  an  iltogather  doabtfnL       [W.  R.] 


AOBELIA'NUS,  CAFLIUS  or  COFLIUS, 
•  Tery  cehfbruled  Latin  phyucian,  reapeeting  whose 
age  uid  ceuntiy  there  >i  eonridenhle  uncertainty. 
^me  wiiten  [Aaee  him  u  early  u  the  lint  centuiy 
4f  tin  Chriitiaa  aaia,  while  othen  eodeiToar  to 
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prore  that  be  waa  at  leart  a  century  later.    Thii 

opinion  it  foanded  principally  upon  the  drcum- 

tay,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  eonlempan- 
riei  orHfali.  Nnmidiahu  been  generally  wigned 
M  bit  nalifc  coontry,  but  pethapt  without  iny  di- 
rect endance ;  il  may,  bowerer,  be  condaded,  frata 
the  imperfectioa  of  hii  ityle  and  the  inranectneu 
of  Mine  of  the  termi  which  ha  employ),  that  ha 
wu  not  a  natini  either  of  Greece  or  Italy.  Bat 
whatever  doubta  may  attach  to  hii  penoutl  hitlory, 
and  whaleier  &nlti  of  ilyla  may  exitt  in  hu 
writing  they  afibrd  ui  mudi  nluabla  infitniation 
reipecting  the  ilate  of  medical  icience.  He  wu  a 
probued  and  lealoai  membs  of  the  eect  of 
the  Mechodici,  and  it  ii  prinofally  bom  hii 
wotlc  thai  we  an  able  to  obtain  a  cnraet  view  af 
the  pijnaplM  and  piaclioe  of  Ihii  lecL  la  hi*  de- 
Kripuoni  of  the  pharaomaai  of  diiaua,  ha  dteplayi 
conndemble  aeearacy  of  obaerratioii  aaid  dia^oetic 
■agacity ;  and  bedeicribemmadiioidenwhichan 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  andeut  author. 
He  girea  ui  a  very  ample  and  minate  detail  of  the 
practice  which  waa  adopted  both  by  bimielf  and 
hii  conteuponuiat ;  and  it  nmat  ba  aAnowtadged 
that  on  theee  pointi  hii  lemaihi  Aiiplay  a  conpe- 
lent  knowledge  of  hii  ubject,  anited  la  a  iJui 
and  comprebenuTe  jndgmenL 

He  diridei  diieaiH  into  the  two  great  cluMl  of 
aemi*  and  dtromte^  nearly  correapooding  to  diacaaaa 
of  conitriction  and  of  relajulioa,  lad  upon  iheao 
mppoaed  itatei  he  fbnndi  hii  primary  indicationi ; 
but  with  reipsct  to  the  intimate  Datnie  of  the» 
■latei  of  the  lyitem,  u  well  oi  of  all  hidden  or 

to  inquire,  provided  we  can  rncogniH  their  exiit- 
ence,  and  can  diecoTer  the  meani  ^  nmonng  them. 
Hence  hii  writingi  ar*  leu  theoretical  and  rain 
decidedly  practical  than  thoie  of  any  other  uthor 
of  antiquity  {  and  they  couKquent^  natributed 
of  the  knowledge  and 
than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.  They  eonlributed  in  an  eapeoal  man- 
ner to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutka,  by 
aacertaining  with  ptedsioa  the  prapn  JidieatMnu 
of  cure,  with  the  meam  beM  adapted  for  falfitUng 
them.  The  gnat  defiBct  of  CaaUo*  AnreliaBU  (a 
defect  which  wu  inhennt  in  the  wet  to  w^xk  ha 
be1anged),wuthitof  phuingtooinach  dqwndeoea 
upon  the  twofold  diviiien  of  diieaiei,  and  nM  laf- 
ficienily  attending  to  the  minate  >hade>  Iqr  which 
they  gradually  mn  into  each  other  ;  which  ii  ths 
more  remarkdile  in  one  who  ihewi  eo  much  attao- 
tion  to  the  phaenomana  of  dimae,  and  who  foe  the 
moit  jiart  allowi  himielf  to  be  to  little  varped  by 
preconocivad  bypolbeiai.  Thit  view  of  the  lubiact 
laadt  him  not  unErequanti;  to  nject  active  and  de- 
ciiiva  reoiedin,  when  he  coutd  not  reconcile  their 
opention  to  his  tappoied  indication* ;  n  that,  al- 
thoagh  hit  pTBctice  it  Kldom  what  can  be  ityled 
bad,  il  it  oconiooillly  defective. 

Hi*  wgrktonuiti  of  three  book*  On  JcmU  Di*- 
flun,  "Celeruni  Paaaonum,"  {or**De  Morbis  Aeu- 
tii,")  and  five  booki  0»  Cliroi6e Dataia,  "Tar- 
damm  PuHionnm"  (or  "  Da  Morbii  Chivnidi"). 
The  Isoki  Oa  Ommc  Ditnaa  wen  fint  pnbliibed 
in  foKo,  Bniil.  15-29  ;  thoie  On  Acatt  Dama  in 
Std.  Parii,  1533.  The  fint  edition  of  the  aiiole 
work  wu  that  publiihcd  at  Lycuu  in  8re,  I.S66; 
pethap*  the  bnt  <■  that  by  Ammait,  Amitel  1 709, 
410.,  which  wu  ■eTetil  time*  reprinted.    The  latl 
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edition  of  the  whole  work  m  that  by  HaUer,  Lan- 
Km,  1774,  8to.  2  toIb.  A  new  edition  was  begim 
at  Paris  by  Delattre,  1826,  8vo^  bat  only  one  vo- 
lume was  pabliahed*  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caelios  Auielianus  were  pablished  by  C.  G^ 
Kuhn,  which  aM  reprinted  in  his  OfnuaUa  JocuU' 
miea  Mediea  H  PkMogiea^  Lips.  1827, 1828,  8yo« 
ToL  ii  p.  1,  &e.  For  further  information  respecting 
Caelios  Aurelianus,  see  Haller^s  Bildioth.  Medic 
Praet.  voL  i. ;  Sprengel^  Mitt  de  la  Mid^  voL  ii ; 
Bortock's  Hist,  </ Med.;  and  Chodant's  Handlmek 
der  BUt^erknnde  fur  die  Aeliere  Median^  Leipzig, 
8vow  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the-  pre- 
ceding account  has  been,  taken.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
AURELIA'NUS  FESTrVUS.  [Fbstivus.] 
AURE'LIUSy  one  of  the  namea  of  serend 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurblius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 

RINUS)   CaRUS,  CLAUIHU8,  COMMODUS,  MaXKN- 
TIU8,      MaXIMIANUS,      NuMXRIANUS,      PROBUS, 

QuiNTiLLUs,  Romulus,  Sivrrus,  Vxrus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTONI'NUS,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  **  the  philosopher,** 
was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  A.  D.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
fwho  for  three  generations  had  held  high  oi&ces  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verms,  while  from  his 
great-grand&ther  on  the  mother*s  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilius  Severus.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  fanily  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table : — 


Annius  Verus,  of  praetorian  nude,  a  native 
of  the  municipium  of  Succube  in  Spain. 

I 

ilnnias  Verus,.  consul  for  a  third  time  a.  d.  126,. 
and  praef.  utb.  Manied  Ru|Nlia  Faustina, 
daoghtet  of  Rnpilius  Bonus,  a  conftnlar. 

I 


Annfus 
Libo, 
Consul, 

A.D.)28» 


Annius  Verus.  Married 
Domitia  Calvilla,  named 
also  Lucilla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 


Annia 

Comificia^ 

younger 

than  M. 
Aureliuflu 


M.  Annius  Venn, 

postea 

M.  A  URXUU8  Antoninus 

Augustus.   Married 

his  first  couun,  Annia 

FauAtina. 

I 


Annia  Galena' 
Faustina  Augusta,, 
wife  of  Antoninua 

Pius  Augustus. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Auieliua 
Antoninus    Au- 
gustus. 


M^mal  Detoent, 

L»  Catilius  Severus, 
eonsul  A.  D.  120,  and  peaeC  urb. 

Catxlia.    (Not  named), 

married,  it  would  seem, 

L.  Calvisius  Tullus, 

consul  a  secend  time  109. 


DoRiitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Vents. 

M.  Annius  Verus, 

postea 

tt,  AuRR&ius  Antoninus 

Aug. 


I 

Annius 
Verus 

Caesar, 
bom 
163» 
died 
li70. 


Antoninus 
Oeminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Commodos, 
died  when 
4yeandd. 


L.  Anrelius  Com- 
modos  Augustus, 
bom  31  August, 
A.  D.  161.  Mar> 
ried  Brotia  Cris- 
pina,  daughter  of 
Brutias  PiaesenSh 


I 

Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Anrelius  Venis  Au* 
gustusy  the  c^ea^oe  of  M.. 
Anrelius.  Her  second  hus- 
band was.  Claudius  Pom- 
peianuB,  a  Roman  knight, 
of  Syrian  extnction. 


I         I        I 

Vibia  Domitia      FadiUa. 

Aurelia  Faustina. 
8fthiipft» 


N.B.  M.  Anrelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  sevenl  childiea  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
daughters  weie  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod.  18 ;  Herodian.  i.  12), 
and  one  of  these  was  pat  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscrintioa  tiie  names  of  his 
sons,  T.  AurelioB  Antoninus^  and  T.  Aelius  AuxeUus,  both  of  whom'  were,,  it  u  probable,  older  than 
Commodus,  aad  died  yoasg.    (See  Tillemont.) 


The  &ther  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
ytaetor,.  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  gnmdfiither, 
Annius  Verus,  and  fit>m  a  very  early  penod'  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
Bonours  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater^ 
nity  of  the  Salian  {uriests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
disposition,  was  wont  in  playful  aflfiection  to  ad- 
dWlss  him  not  as  Venu  but  Veriteimue,  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  dbt^hter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  ( 1 38), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intend^ 
fiither-in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
suddenly  opened  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  ex]^ined  under  Antoninus 


Pius,  botii  he  and  L.  Ceienius  Commodus,  son  of 
AeliuS'  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed,  union  with  the-  daughter  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young.  Ceionius>  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  friture  wife  of  Marous  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  bpse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  14  r,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
i  to  share  the  tribiuiate^  and  was  invested  with  v»- 
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riooB  other  honoun  and  priyileges  befitting  hi« 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  &ther  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  mler  was  the  admissi<ni 
of  Ceionios  Commodos  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectiTely  the  names  of  M.  Aurelias  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Aurelius  Verus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caeiar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pins,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appeUation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  tiie  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Vems 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  ako  to  ue  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  prool  The  war,  which  hod  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Vems, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  «t  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuceia,  rased 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon ;  'while  Statins  Priscus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  firom  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  Uwfiil  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  pkce  in 
]  62  and  the  three  following  .years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  -home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointiy  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  tides 
of  Armmiamst,,  Parthieut  MaxinuUf  and  Medicus, 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chie£  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  fiir  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  his  l^tea,  and  all  the 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aurelius  at 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  whicn 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  tribes^ 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  mnrthem 
limits  of  the  empire,  frmn  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  lUyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Alani,  the  Jasyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Swnmatae, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numerous 
calamities  firom  within.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed many  bnildings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  defiden^ 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  com,  and  numben 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilenoa,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Verus. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  ibe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  aacri- 
fices  were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  fineign  rites,  and  victims  were  ofifered 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contelT  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whosa 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia ; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confiised  and  so  utteriy 
destitute  of  all  chronological  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  wdl-conneeted  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  are  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  information  afibrded  by  these  is  neces- 
sarily meagre  and  imperfect  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Romans  and  by  the  preaenoe  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  however,  in 
169,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  Vems 
was  seised  wkh  apo^xy,  and  expired  at  Aetinum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Geimany  towards 
the  close  o(  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Mareonanni  with  -great  vigour,  although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  slaves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precions  jewels  and  furniture  of  this 
impenal  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
legends  Gtrmamau  and  Gemumia  Subacta  now 
appear  upon  the*coins,  while  Partkiatay  ArmemaaiB, 
and  Medumt  are  dropped,  as  having  more  especi- 
ally appertained  to  L.  Vems.  Among  the  nume- 
rous engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  batUe  fought  on  the  frosen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphicdly  described  by  Dion  Casdas  (Ixxii. 
7) ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  dream- 
stances  believed  to  be  supernatural,  nve  rise  to  the 
famous  controversy  among  the  histonans  of  Chris- 
tianity upen  what  is  ccnnmonly  tensed  the  Miiada 
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of  the  Thundering  Legion.  Thoee  who  maj  desire 
to  invettigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
folly  discussed  in  the  correspondence  between  Kins 
and  Moyle.  (Moyle^s  TFbrAs,  toI.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 
There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  aigu- 
ment  in  Lardner^s  **  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies** (chap,  zv.),  and  many  useful  lemarics  are  to 
be  found  in  Mi]man*s  History  of  Christianity  (chap. 
til),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincobi^s  **  Illustrations, 
Ac.  from  Tertidlian**  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
posed mirsde,  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  a  portion  of  Fleury>  ^  Ecclesiastical  History,** 
published  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  feet,  that 
the  Romans  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
situation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gaiuMl  an  imr 
portant  victory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
attributed  their  preservation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  also  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
'  streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  bebw  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  shields. 

This  Buooess,  and  the  drcumstuices  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  have  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub- 
mission or  daimed  protection.  But  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented from  fdlowing  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect. 
Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
clining health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
tile  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Commodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
ditts  Cassius,  who  had  gained  great  feme  in  the 
Parthian  war  commemorated  above,  who  had  sub- 
sequently suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Verus.  Her  object  was  to  penuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
ofiered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
WhUe  Cassius  was  meditating,  upon  these  propo- 
sals, he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  The  fel— »«—  of  the  rumour 
soon  becsme  known,  but  deeming  that  his  oflbnce 
was  beyond  fMgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  vras  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  by  M.yeru8,  the  legate  c<Nnmanding 
in  Cappadocia.  Anrelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
months  and  six  days.  His  son  soon  after  shared 
the  same  fete.   The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 
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the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  foil  to  ex- 
cite the  warmest  admiration.  In  the  moumfiil 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test so  revolting  to  hb  feelings  as  civil  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse, might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fell  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject — his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  rorgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  waa 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderen  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fik 
voured  his  designs.  Not  one  individual  sufiered 
death ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papen  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  ordw  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dia- 
oovery  of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  m^ter  is  ^wken  of  by  IKon  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  posidvely  denied  by  Vulcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus, now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  firesh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  Uie  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than^e  hi^ 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Maroomanni, 
the  Hermandnri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  efiectoally  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fetigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  penuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leacQng  feature  in  the  charscter  of  M.  Aura- 
lius  was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrinee  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — ^Diognotus,  Apollonius, 
and  Junius  Rusticus.    He  stu£ed  the  principles 
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of  compotition  and  otatorj  under  Herodes  Atticua 
and  Cornelius  Fionto,  and  hj  his  doae  and  unre- 
mitting application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  {Apolog,  I  init)  as  Fmntmw  *^  the  phi- 
losopher,** an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  con&nred.  Even  after  his  eleTation 
to  the  purf^  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  ISextus  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemporaneous  dedamations  of  Hermogenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  tenns  of  the  most 
affectionate  femiliarity  with  his  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  with  Fionto 
[Fronto];  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapd  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  o£Eer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofe  of  his  bounty.  Philosoj^y  was  the  great 
object  of  his  leal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
edueation  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  weie  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  smaH  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenbexg,  J>i$' 
aniaiiomet  ad  QmtHtuHomt  M,  Awnlu  ImpenUonSf 
Lug.  Bat  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  diacovered  mnains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre* 
served  is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
MpKou  'KmmfhfQv  raS  alh'OKpdropos  tuv  sts 
inn^  fiiS\ia  c^.  It  is  a  sort  of  coimnon-piaoe 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  finm  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
axe  valuable,  in  so  fitr  as  3iey  illustrate  the  S3rstem 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  pictore  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurdius  exer- 
dsed  ^e  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent*  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate ;  he 
stead&stly  maintained  his  own  prinei[des  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions €i  those  who  differed  from  hiiuelf ;  his  ju»- 
tioe  was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practicaUy  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  tke  teneto  of  pure  philosophy.   In  gene- 
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nl  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  steadily 
followed  iu  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shiared  for  more  tlian  twenty  years. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  mirly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nine ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  firom  which  he  descended.  So  uni- 
versal waa  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
prociued  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  household 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  dedare,  that  he 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  Christians ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remaikable,  because  it  was  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  general  principles, 
but  waa  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pins.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  during  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycarp^  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  ( 1 67 ) 
in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienna  and  Lyons  se- 
veral years  afUrwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  were 
conunitted  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  sach  care  over 
the  righto  of  his  subjecto  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  &r  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaol 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  iastmctionB,  an  answer  was 
returned,  tiiat  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow- 
ered by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors;  feir  hail  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  superstitioou  (See  Med.  xL  3.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  psetended 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted*  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  ^e  worst  class»  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animosity 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  other  sects  with  self«atisfied 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  fellaciee  were  now  attadced 
and  exposed;  they  r^;arded  with  jealous  rage  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  &r  su- 
perior to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  foigive 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exclusive  pre- 
tensions to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  enduranoe  of 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  othec  serious  charge  has  beempre* 
fened  against  M.  Annliua,  for  tibie  mmonr  that  he* 
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polomed  L.  V«nt>  aem  k«tiu  to  ban  obtained  or 
J«BerT«d  the  )Hghteal  credit,  we  mnj  perhap*  bj  a 
chna  KTU^j  itUxt  a  few  weakneBKi.  The  deep 
MRow  eipreurd  npon  the  deatb  of  Fauilina,  aod 
Ihl  eagemeai  with  which  he  nught  to  hnp  bo- 

&ilhleu  vife,  vbo  rivalled  UeMslina  ia  ilumieleu 
■nd  piDnuKuoiu  profligHc;,  if  sinceie,  betoken  a 
iegite  of  careleuneu  and  blindocH  almogt  incre- 
dible ;  if  feigned,  ■  ttrasge  combination  of  ipslhy 
■nd  diieimnlation.  Nor  can  we  altogrlhec  fotjfiTe 
hia  want  of  diaceminent  or  of  molutioii  in  not  dit- 
coTering  or  iwtmning  tba  eTiI  propeniitie*  of  hi> 
aoEu  who«  education  he  ii  said  to  have  condncted 
with  the  iDut  Eeolona  care.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  innate  depniTitj  of  the  yontb,  we  can 
■carcel;  conceiTe  that  if  he  had  been  Inined  with 
jodidoiu  linDtieH,  and  hii  evil  paiiioni  combated 
and  controlled  before  tbej  became  fully  deTcloped, 
he  wonld  ever  hare  proved  nich  a  piodigy  of  hean- 
leH  cruelty  and  brutal  •eniuslity. 

Oni  chief  anthoridei  for  this  period  of  hiiCory 
are  the  life  of  M.  Atmlioi  bj  Capilolinua,  a  man 
of  iU-idected  and  badly  arranged  matetiala.  and 
lilt  71«t  book  of  DioD  Caadoi,  a  coUecliDn  of  a*k- 


The  editio  princepa  of  the  Heditationa  wu  pnb- 
liihed  by  Xylander  (Tignr,  lESB,  Bto.),  and  re- 
publiahed  with  impmrementa  by  the  Hune  acbolar 
ten  yean  aflemrda.  (Baiil.  1£66,  Std,)  The 
next  in  order  waa  mperintended  by  Heiick  Caaan.- 
bon  (Lond.  1643,  Sro.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Oataker  (Cantab.  1662,  410.),  r^rinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notei  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacia,  and  hii  Kfa  of  M.  Aurelioi  tnnilated 
into  lAdn  by  Stanhope.  Tb:i  but  edition  muit, 
Bpon  the  whole,  be  itill  conaidered  aa  the  meat 
■tefid  and  ample.  A  new  rKcnnsn  of  the  text, 
■econpamed  by  a  commeatair,  waa  commenced  by 
Scboli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pment  eentnry 
(Slenie.  1602,  8*a.),  bM  the  «<nk  i*  Mill  imper- 
fect, OB*  Tohime  only  hating  appeared. 

There  an  itameKnB  tran^tioni  into  moet  of  tlie 
Enrracan  leognaget.  In  Endiih,  the  beet,  thoagh 
indiEarent,  ia  that  pobUibed  at  Ohugow  in  1749 
and  i764j  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dader 
(Parii,  1691);  in  Oerman,  thU  of  Schuk.  (Slet- 
wick,  1T99.)  For  rorther  infoimalion  with  regard 
to  the  inalructon  of  thii  emperor  and  hii  vanoua 
litmry  compoutiona,  tee  Fabric  Bibl,  Grate.  leA. 
T.  p.  500.  [W.  B.] 


AtJRE'LIUa,  a  phyucian  who  muat  base  lived 
in  or  before  the  eeoond  century  after  Chiiot,  ai  one 
of  hii  preieriptioai  ia  quoted  by  Oalen.  {De  Om- 
;;w.JUaJwiM.MC  £ocv.  5.V0].  uLp.S92.}    Ha 


)  probably  the  aame  penon  who  ia  mentioned  in 
:ramer-a  A  neat.  Or.  Font,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [  W.A.O.] 
AURE'LIUS    ARCA'DIUS   CHA'RISIUS. 

CHiRlSlOS.] 

AURFLlUa  AUOUSTI'NUS.     [AuavHTl- 

AURB'LIUa     CORNE'LIUS    CKLSUS. 
CELStia.1 
AURHTUUSOLY'MPIUSNEMESIA'NUS. 


AURrLlUS  OPl'LIUS.     | 

AURtTUUS  PHIL1PPU8. 

AURE'LIUS   PRUDE'NTIUS.     [Phudsm- 

Tiua.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[STiiM4caii8.] 

AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.    [Vnrroiu] 

AURE'OLUS.    After  the  defeat  aod  captivity 

of  Valerian,  the  Ic^oni  in  the  diSettat  pn>vincei, 

while  they  agreed  in  leiniiing  the  feeble  rale  of 

OaUienna,  eoaU  by  n<  


IT  one  aipiraot  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 


in  the  n 

of  Rome,  whote  conteata  threatened  ipeedily  b 
prodDCe  the  ennplete  diaaolnCion  of  the  aupicah 
The  biographiee  of  theae  adventunn,  moat  of  wbom 
were  of  very  homble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebellini  Foltio,  who  baa  collected  the  whole  no- 
der  the  fanci&l  deaignadon  of  the  TUrtg  TgnaU. 
Bat  the  analogy  thaa  indicated  will  not  bMr  eju- 
minadon.  No  parallel  can  be  ealabliahed  between 
tboae  pretenderawho  apmng  up  loddenly  in  divena 
qaarten  of  the  world,  without  concert  at  tytopalhy, 
each  itmggiing  to  obtain  auprenw  dominion  for 
himielE,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critiaa 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpoae  of 
cmihing  the  libertiea  of  Athena.  Nor  doei  even 
the  number  corjeipond,  for  the  Auguitan  hiitorian 
ia  obliged  to  preaa  in  wnmen  and  children  and 
many  donbtfnl  name*,  in  order  (0  complete  hia  tal*. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathna  tho 
Palmyime,  in  giatitnde  for  hia  luccetafnl  valour 
againat  gajnr,  wai  ncDguiaed  by  Oallienua  aa  a 
eolleagae.  It  hai  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  w  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  Eait  of  the  niunber  waa  Annolni,  a 
Docian  )^  birth,  by oecupadon  originally aihe|dKrd. 
Hia  merit!  aa  a  lutdiir  were  diacoverad  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  be  rab*»- 
qnently  did  good  iervic«  in  the  wart  waged  againat 
IngenuuB,  Mocrianut,  and  Poattmiu.  Ha  waa  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  waa  fsoclaimed  anpenc  by 
Ihelegioni  oflUyria  in  the  year 367,aitd made  hint- 
•^  maater  of  Northern  Italy.  Qallienna,  having 
been  reoUed  by  ^ia  alarm  fiom  a  campaign  agunat 
the  Gothi,  encountered  and  defeated  hia  rebelliom 
general,  and  ahut  him  up  in  Milan-,  but,  v 
proaecoung  the  aiege  with  vigour,  waa  aaaaaaini 
Thia  cataitrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 

and  coniMinenlly  the  Srat  object  of  attack  to  hia 
rivnl,  the  new  emperor  Claudina.  Their  preteo- 
lioni  were  decided  by  a  ballte  fought  between 
Milan  end  Bergamo,  in  which  Annolua  waa  alsin ; 
and  the  modem  town  of  Pontipjlo  ii  aaid  to  repi«- 
lent  under  a  cormpt  form  the  name  of  the  bndge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  tie  apot 
where  the  victory  waa  won.  The  recordi  pieautied 
«f  this  period  an  fnU  of  confniuni  and  eoDtndio- 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  said  above  we  hare  fol- 
lowed the  aoeounts  of  AureliuB  Victor  and  Zonaras 
in  preference  to  that  of  Poliio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aoreolus  eaily  in  261 ;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  GfaUienus  and  Au* 
reolns  become  quite  unintelligible.  [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.    [AuRius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunilj  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  oration  for  Clu- 
entius. 

1.  M.  Ainuus,  the  son  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Ascuium  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sei;gius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  ergastulom,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc.  7, 8.) 

2.  Num.  Avricjs,  also  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c.  7.) 

3.  A.  AuRiUB  Mblinus,  a  rebtion  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Melinus  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  AuRLi,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c.  11.) 

AURO'RA    [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
CoTTA  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  AuauNCULXiua. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship :  the  first  who  obtained  the  pxaetor- 
ship  was  C.  Aurunculeius,  in  &  c.  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculbitjs, 
praetor  b.  c.  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  zzviL  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculeius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  b.  c.  207.  (Liv.  zzvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  AuRUNGULUUS,  praetor  urbanus  b.  &  1 90. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affiurs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  188.  (Id v. 
zzzvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  65.) 

4.  C.  AuRUNcuLBius,  oue  of  the  three  Roman 
.ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  B.  c.  155,  to  prevent 

Prusias  fimn  making  war  upon  Attains.  (Polyb. 
zxziii.  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
B.  c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  ii  18;  Dionys.  v.  50 ; 
Zonar.  vii  13.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497* 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  Anruncus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventine.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  38 ;  Dionys.  vi.  49, 91, 94 ;  Cic 
de  Rep.  ii.  33,  proBalb,  23;  Plut  CorioL  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Aumncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  maivhing  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii.  22.) 


AUSONIU& 

AUSON  {hJ&int»\  a  son  of  Odysseus  either  by 
Calypso  or  Ciroe.  (Tzetz.  ad  I^oopk,  44,  696  ; 
SchoL  ad  ApolUm,  iv.  553 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  1 71 ; 
Suidas,  s.  o.  Kikroviuv.)  The  country  of  the  Au- 
runcans  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Ciroe,  does  not 
mention  Anson.  Liparus,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Lipara  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  of 
Attson.    (Steph,  Bys.  t.  v,  Aiwdpa,)         [L.  S.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.  is  en- 
titled Dbcimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symnuichua, 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  bom 
at  Bourdeauz  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  fiither,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  one 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  pnefect 
of  lllyricum ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wiidom,  and  virtue.  (IdylL  u.  passim  ; 
FctreiUaL  i.  9,  &c)  The  matexiial  grandfother  of 
our  poet,  Caedlius  Aigicius  Arborius,  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  Uie  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  was 
found  to  promise  high  &me  and  advancement. 
{ParentctL  iv.  17,  &c.)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment*  The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant  His  infant  years  were  sedu- 
lously watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  CaecUius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Dryadia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  Ood  and  chastity.  {ParentaL  vi.  and 
zzv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  firom  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  was 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mother^s  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  as 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  NympAam 
nimtM  cuUam,  (Profeti,  viii.  12,  &c,  x.  16,  iiL  1, 
L  11 ;  ParmtaL  iii.  12,  &&;  Werasdoif,  Poet, 
LaL  Minores,  vol  iii  p.  217.)  Upon  his  return 
to  Bourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instructions 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  aft^  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric.  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  {^Prorf,  ad 
l^agr,  15,  &c.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  he 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satisfiiction  of  all  concerned^  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  {pomn)  and  the  post  of 
quaestor  bom  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  he 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  T'Wtiiim, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  apophthegm 
of  Juvenal : 
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*  Si  fertnoa  rolet  fies  de  iheton  eonial/' 
The  letter  of  Ontian,  conferring  the  dignity, 
and  the  grateful  reply  of  Aasonius,  are  both  extant 
After  the  death  of  Oratian  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  his  dayi  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  native  dty  (Epitl.  zzi^*)* 
without  loeing,  however,  his  court  fevonr,  fer  we 
have  direct  e-ridence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Theodosins.    {Pro^dHimeulat  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ansonios  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  feet,  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  fer  advanced  in  years  when 
invested  with  the  consulship  (CfraL  ActX  and  he 
was  certainly  alive  in  388,  since  he  refers  to  the 
victory  of  Theodosins  over  Maximus,  and  the  death 
of  the  **  Rntupian  robber."   {CUw.  Ufh,  vii.) 

Judging  frxnn  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonius 
speaks  of  his  rektions,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  bene&ctors,  we 
should  be  leid  to  conclude  that  he  was  gentle, 
vnum-hearted,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  veiy 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
his  character.  His  religious  feith  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
his  cradle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis^ 
dple,  Pontius  Paullinus,  tiie  femous  bishop  of 
Nola,  fr«quently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  feith.  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  S.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  fells  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
felse ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letten  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principii,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  external  or  intemaL  His  poetical 
powers  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  anv  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
palm  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  satis&ctory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
vrith  some  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
tidersble  neatness  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  several  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  ara  evi- 
dently tiansfetions  firom  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  fevourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powen 
in  ihe  MoteUoj  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
his  pieces  ;  and  some  of  hit  epistles,  especially  that 
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to  Paullinus  (xziv.)  are  by  no  means  defident  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  hapniest 
efforts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
mattor  and  manner,  a  dispositiott  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  <rf  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  mis^>plied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  ue  most  part  sad  trash.  His  stylo 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  versifica- 
tion he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudian. 

His  extant  works  are— 

1.  JBpigfxnnmalum  Libera  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  Ephemerisy  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedhigs  of  a  day.  3.  Paren- 
talaa^  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Prqfe$aore$^  notices  of  the  Professon 
of  Bourdeanx,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bonrdeaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  5.  Epi- 
tapUa  Henmm,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  Teinutieiaj  on  the  Caesan  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  Clarae  Urbeg^  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludtu  Septem  Stt- 
frienimny  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  IdyWot  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  twenty  poems  on  dififerent  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  pr^xed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  EpioeduM  m  patrem 
JtiUttm  Aniomum ;  Avtomi  VtStila ;  Cmpido  erud 
ajunu;  MoteUa;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
NupUalii.  1 1.  EdogartMm^  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matten  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Eputolae,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verM  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13.  GratiaruM  AcHo  pro  Conndaiu^  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gntian.  14. 
Pendcftoe,  short  aiguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  TVes  Pra^aHumeulaM,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosins. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer^s  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro- 
bae  OgiUoHUf  the  edogues  of  Calpyrmu$j  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  DruBus  and  wome  opuicula  of  Publius  Gr^rius 
Tifemus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  fint  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarius,  foL  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinzenzeller.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  fonn,  a  that  of  Tadaeus 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibito  a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent  1517 ;  and  Uie  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  AmsteL  1671.     [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
fether  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modem  Baaxu)^  but  removed  to  Burdigala  {Bour- 
deatut).  He  married  Aonilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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ehOdren,  two  «mB,  Decioa  Magnus  Anaonins  and 
Aritianiu,  and  two  dangfaten,  Aemilia  Melania 
and  Jnlia  Dryadia.  He  waa  appointed  praefect 
of  ISjriciim  by  the  emperor  Valoitinian.  (a.  d. 
364 — 375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eighty-eight  {Avnon.  PctmtL  L  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epieed,  r.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
most  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectnal  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  are  not  now  extant  (Fabric.  Bibliolk,  Or, 
ToL  xiiL  p.  96,  ed.  vet ;  Scaliger,  VUa  Anton.; 
Ansonius,  ParmL  i.  and  Epioed.)      [  W.  A.  O.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Ai)r<fpiTos),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthaige  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  b.  c  238.   (Polybu  i  77, 79, 80, 85, 86.) 

AUTE'SION  {Adrtfflw}^  a  son  of  Tisamenoa, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneioes.  He  is  called  the  fiither  of  Theras  and 
Aigeia,  by  the  bitter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  fiither  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  a 
native  of  ThebM,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
fiither  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  DorianSb 
(ApoUod.  ii.  8.  $  2 ;  Pans,  ill  15.  i  i,  ^,  §  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vi.  52 ;  Stiah.  viiL  p. 
347.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOCLES  {AdroieKiis}.  1.  Son  of  Tofanaeoa, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  soe- 
cessful  expedition  against  Cythera,  B.a  424  (Thuc. 
iv.  53) ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratns,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  tmoe  which  in  &  c  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  371.  (Xen.  HelL  vL  3.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Biod.  XV.  38.)  Xenophon  (HelL  vi  3.  §  7,  &c) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  oratw.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autodes 
who,  in  B.  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  e.  Afw- 
toer,  p.  655,  c,  FolycL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (RkeL 
iu  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustmting  one 
of  his  rhetorical  T6iroi,  [E.  £.] 

AUTO'CRATES  {A^ottpdmis),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  pbys,  the 
Tu/uvayurrctt,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aelian. 

iv, H.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
Suidas,  t.  V.  AdroKp^rns.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  'Ax^itd  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  895  and  xL  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  difierent  person.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOLA'US  (AMKoos),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infimt  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Thelpusa.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §  2,  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTCXLEON  (A^oK4vy%  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  rehted : — It  was  customary  with 
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the  Opuntian  Locrians,  whenever  they  drew  uptheir 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [  Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Croumiats  in 
Italy,  Antoleon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Loeriana. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  on 
Anttdeon  a  wound  fimn  which  he  sufiSered  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  This  was  was  done  aoooidingly,  and  An- 
toleon was  cored.  While  in  the  island  of  Lenoe, 
Antoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commia- 
aion  to  Stesichoms.  This  poet  had  censured  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  hsd  become  blind  in  con- 
sequence. Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  reotored  to 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Conon,  Namu 
18.)  Pansanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  stoiy  of  one  Leonymus.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AdrdXuitos).  1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Phiionis,  or 
Teknge.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  201 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  {Od.  xix.  394,  &&),  of  Amphithea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Antideia,  the 
mothw  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  haid  hia 
residence  on  mount  Pttnassoa,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  finr  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  Lc;  Ov.  MeL  xL  31 1.)  Once  when  he 
came  to  Itlmca  as  a  guest,  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  and 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseus.  After- 
waids,  when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  him,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par- 
nassus, and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  sabseqnently  recognised  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  firom  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  8. 
§  4;  Ov.  Met,  xL  295,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was,  according  to 
Apollodorua,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  the 
same  writer  (ii  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  as 
the  teacher  of  Henicles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  fitnn  a  con- 
fusion of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thessalian  of  the 
same  name.  Autdycus  is  very  frmous  in  ancient 
story  as  a  sucoessfiil  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  oi  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  goods  and 
himself.  (Horn.  IL  x.  267 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201 ; 
ApoUod.  il  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  408 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  il  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachus,  who  to- 
gether with  his  brothen  Deileon  and  Phlogius 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Amaaons.  But  after  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Suiope,  until  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
il  955,  Ac. ;  Valer.  Place,  v.  115.)  He  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  had  an  ocade. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  his 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  Laeullus  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  Hyginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chaldope,  and  a  brother  of  Phronins,  Demo- 
leon,  and  Phlogius.  [L.  S.] 

AUTCLYCUS  (A^<(\ufcos),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
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Callias.  It  it  in  honour  of  a  victoiy  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlun  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  Callias  gives  the  banquet  described  by  Xeno- 
phon.    (Comp.  Athen.  ▼.  p.  187.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  {A&r6hvK0f},  1.  An  Azeiopa- 
gite,  who  waa  accused  by  the  oiator  Lycaigus  on 
account  of  removing  his  wife  and  chudien  from 
Athens  after  the  bi^tle  of  Chaeroneia,  a.  a  338, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
Lycuigus  against  Autolycns  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Harpocration,  but  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycuig.  0.  Lsocr.  p.  177,  ed.  Reiske ;  Harpo- 
crat.  $.  vo.  Ajir6\vKos,  i}p(a ;  Plut  ViL  X,  OraL 
pw  843,  c.  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agathocles,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysimachus,  was  ^pointed  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  B.  c.  321.  (Aznan,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS  CAvroXvicof),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  said  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeolis,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Aroesilaus.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  29.)  From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.  We  know  noUiing  more  of  his  history. 
He  wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  mathematics.  The  first  is  on 
Me  Motion  (/(he  Sjphere  (T*pi  KiyovfUvris  fftpeupas). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  are  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This  trea- 
tise may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  the  ri$mga  and  tettinffs  of  the  fixed 
Mtars^  Ttfi  kriTokSv  Mol  St^fffwi',  in  two  bookSb 
Antolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  the  apparent.  The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  obeerved,  because  the 
snn^s  light  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  just  so  fiir  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomena  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  visible 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
rooming,  and  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  be  observed,  and  snch  ob- 
servations must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infimcy ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use,  because  thfl«e  phaenomena 
afforded  a  means  of  definii^  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  visible  ac- 
cording to  its  brilliance,  if  the  son  be  firom  10  to 
18  d^rees  below  the  horizon.  Antolycus  supposes 
15  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  tne  ediptic  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tings, taking  account  of  the  starts  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  was  impoa- 
sible,  without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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would  happen ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, and  even  the  enunciations,  are  in  soma 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe ;  but 
the  figures  used  by  Antolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  oonoeption  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Antolycus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  librsries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  **  Sphaericae  Doo- 
trinae  Propositiones,*^  Argent  1572.  Both  the 
vrorks  were  transkted  into  Latin  firom  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588 ;  and  a' 
trmslation  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tolycus,  at  pb  243  of  the  **  Univeisae  Geometriae, 
etc.  Synopsis**  of  Mersennus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  full  account  of  the  works  of  Antolycus  may 
be  found  in  Dehimbre*s  HUi.  de  VAttronomie  An- 
demte,  Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpsovius, 
de  Autdyoo  Pitamo  Diatribe^  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Schaubach,  Geeddcikie  der  Grieddecken  Astro' 
ncmicj  p.  338 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  vol.  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'M ATE  (Ath-o/i^n;),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus  (iL  1.  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pausanias  (viL  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles,  the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Argoa 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (Airofievrla)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  charactexize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  r^ard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleoa  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut  De  Sm 
Laudey  p.  542,  e. ;  Nepos,  TimoL  4.)         [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (l^oiUZw\  a  son  of  Dioies, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Achilles,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  saU  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  {Aen.  iL  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Hom.  JL  ix.  209,  zvi  148,  219,  xvii. 
429,  &&,  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (Adroni^M ),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  XL  29,  46,  50,  319,  324—326,  346,  361, 
xiL  34.)  He  must  have  Uved  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  aa  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nicetes,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (Anik.  Graec  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling^s  edition  of  Theocritus,  p.  778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  AthofJiotnot 
AlrwKov :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Autoraedon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.    [Alcathoua] 

AUTO'NOE  {A^opSn'U  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydoms.  (Hesiod. 
Theog.  977;  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c),  Polydoms  was  a 
iHvther  of  Autonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Died.  iv.  81.)    Autonoe  together  with  her 
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niter  Agave  tore  Pentheni  to  pieces  in  their 
Baechic  foxy.  (Hygin.  FaL  184.)  At  last  grief 
and  udneta  at  the  bunentable  feite  of  the  hooie  of 
her  fiither  induced  her  to  quit  Thebet,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  where 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  hito  as  the  time  of  Pausar 
nias.  (i.  44.  §  8.)  There  are  five  other  mythieal 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  258  ; 
ApoUod.  L  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  §  8;  Pans.  riu. 
9.  §  2 ;  Hom.  Od,  xviiL  182.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (AJro^poSc^r),  a  Per^ 
sian,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  and  Dareins  Codomannns. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabasus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  e,  Arittocr, 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  adminiL,  Memnon,  in  &  c.  333, 
Autophradates  and  Phamahasus  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Memnon. 
Phamabaxus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
isUnds  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great  But  PhamabaKus  soon 
after  joined  Anto^uadates  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iL  1.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atamens  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Aristot.  PUU,  iL  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  i^peaied  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Airian  (Anab,  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapun,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  thu 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  diAarent  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  &mily- 
name  mentioned  is  Paitus.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtaued  the 
consulship  was  P.  Antronius  Paetua,  in  a.  c.  65. 

AUXE'SIA  {kiinala\  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troezenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troesen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troesenians  paid  dirine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Litbobolia.  (Pans,  il 
32.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  vras  vi- 
sited by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxesia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Erechtheus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  court- 
try  of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  b.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  tiU  then  been  regarded  as 
ite  metropolis,  the  Aeginetans,  who  had  nad  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the    two    statues   of  Auxesia  and  Damia*  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oea,  where  they  ofiered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidaurians,  in  consequence 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  bemg  car- 
ried to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  of 
the  Aeginetans.  The  islanders  refused,  and  the 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  saered  statues, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  work  were  seised  with  madness,  in  which  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  A^ 
netans  added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dr^giging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  atti- 
tude ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-86;  Pans.  ii.  30.  §  5; 
Hom.  Hymn,  ta  Car,  122;  camp.  MuUer,  Dor.  ii. 
10.  §  4,  note  £,  iv.  6.  §  11,  AegineL  p.  171.)  [L.  S.] 

AUXO(Adt«;).     l.[HoRA«.] 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  g  1 ),  to- 
gether with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charites. 
[Chakites.]  [L.  S.] 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very  Uttle 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  persons 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
cognomen  Na»o^  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L,  Axnm  L.  F,  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  148);  Asma  being 
instead  of  ^mhs,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Majp- 
9umm»  for  Mcununmt  and  Alenandrea  for  Alejoam- 
drea.  We  do  not  know  who  this  Z.  Axtius  Ncuo 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
have  no  cognomen.    [Axius.] 

AXrEROS  ('A^tVO*  &  daughter  of  Cadmilus, 
and  one  of  the  three  Samothracian  CabeirL  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  ApoUonius  (I  915- 
921),  she  was  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocerstts  (Hades).    [Caburi.]  [L-  S.] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Ahala. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  AU.  (Comp.  Cic.  OraL 
45.)  We  have  only  one  person  of  this  name  men- 
tioned, namely, 

C.  SxRviLius  Q.  F.  C  N.  (Structub)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  n.a  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magistor  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  This 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Ci^itolini ;  but  Livy 
calls  the  consukr  tribune  in  B.  c  418  only  C. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  magister 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  while  others 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala  (Axilla).  (Li v.  iv.  45, 
46.) 

AXION  CA|r«v).  1.  A  son  of  Phegeus  of 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Arsinoe  or 
Alphesiboea.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4.)  Apollodonis  (iiL 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [Agxnor, No.  5,  Alcmamon, Acahnak.] 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  Fab,  90 ;  Paus.  x. 
27  ^  TL.  ^1 

AXIONrCUS  ('Alud'ucof),  an  Athenian^ poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  fiag^ 
menta  of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserved 
by  Athenaeus :  the  Tvf^v6s  or  Tv^vikU  (iv.  p. 
166,  vi.  p^  244);  «(Xcv|fMr(8i}f  (iv.  p.  175,  viiL  p. 
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842);  *ikuva  (x.  p.  442);  XaXxtiticSs  (tL  p.230, 
iU.p.96.)  [C.P.  M.] 

AXIOPISTUS  (*A{«^t(n-of),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  aathor  of  a  poem  entitled 
Kaif^if  Ktd  TySftaif  whkh  was  commonl j  ascribed 
to  Epicharmus.   (Athen.  ziy.  p.  648,  d.  e.) 

AXIOPOENOS  QA^n&woufos),  the  avenger,  a 
Borname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  HeFscles 
built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
had  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  sons  for  the  mui^ 
der  of  Oeonna.  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  4.)         [L.  S.] 

AXIOTHEA.      [PROMKTHXU&] 

AXICyXHEA  (*Mu»e4a).  1.  Wife  of  Nicodes, 
king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicodes,  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  killed  himself^  Aziothea  slew  her 
daoghters  with  her  own  hand,  to  pierent  their  &U- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  her  sisters-in-kw,  killed  herselt  (Diod. 
xz.  21 ;  Polyaen.  J^rtUeff.  viiL  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  a(hd 
patting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Spensippns.  (Diog. 
Laert  iiL  46,  iv.  2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat,  iv.  p. 
523 ;  Themistins,  Orat  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  ("Alios),  a  Paeonian  riTer-god,  who 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  fiither  of  As- 
teropeens.  (Hom.  IL  zzi.  141,  with  the  note  of 
Enstath.;  Astxropasus.)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIUS.  1.  L.  Axius,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
tioned by  Varro.  (R.  R,  iii.  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  tlie  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  Re 
RutUoa.  (Comp.  Cic  (u/  ^tt.  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  Sue- 
tonius quotes  {Cae9,  9)  from  one  of  Cicero^s  letters 
to  Axius,  and  Oellius  speaks  (rii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  his  patrpn.  Axius  was  aman  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  tnoney,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  b.  c. 
61  (ad  AU,  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  alwve.  In 
B.  a  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
Cicero's  debt,    (ad  AU.  x.  11,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.^  [Anxujl] 

AZAN  ('AJVu'),  a  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  fether  of  Cleitor.  The  piurt  of  Arcadia  which 
he  received  from  his  fiither  was  called,  after  him, 
AsanuL  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §§  2, 
8,  V.  1.  §  6  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  v,  'AftCi'ia.)      [L.  S.] 

AZANITES  ('Aj-oyfTt}}),  a  physidan  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  hav^  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Galen  (de  CompoB.  Medioam.  sec  Gen,  v.  2.  voL  xiii. 
p.  784),  Oribasins  (Sytops,  iii.  p.  43),  Aetius  (Te- 
tiab.  iv.  Serm.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrabu  iv.  Serm. 
iii.  21.  p.  772),  Paulus  Aegineta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
viL  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  the  ear- 
liest writer  by  whom  ho  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  seoond  cen- 
tury afler  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

AZEMILCUS  (*Ai'^/MAjco5),klngof  Tyie,wa8 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  B.  c. 
332.  He  was  in  the  dty  when  it  was  taken,  but 
his  life  was  spared  by  Alexander.  (Airian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZE'SI  A  (*A^ia),  a  surname  of  Bemeter  and 
Persephone,  which  is  derived  either  from  diWrciy 
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Todr  KoproJf,  to  dry  froits,  or  from  (^<»',  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20 ;  Suid.  t.  o. ;  Hesych.  «.  v.;  Span- 
hdm,  ad  Callim,  p.  740.)  [L.  S.] 

AZEUS  ('Aftis),  a  son  of  Clymenns  of  Orcho- 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stiatius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of 
Astyoche.  (Hom.  U.  iL  513 ;  Pans.  ix.  37.  g  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Eigvms,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  fitther,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.    [Eroinos,  Clymenvs.]     [L.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  ("Afetpos),  according  to  Hesychius 
(«.  r.),  the  hehnsman  of  the  ship  Axgo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pebgonian  town  of  Axoros» 
(Steph.  Bys.  s.  o.)  [L.  S.] 


B. 


BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet  Ner,  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.    [Barbillus.] 

BA'BRIUS(B<topio5),  or  BA'BRIAS(Ba«p£iO» 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (raSpias\  who 
b  not  a  difiGsrent  person  firom  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socnites  turned  the  Aesopean  fiibles  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (^.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius*s 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  («.  r.  dtf<3c),  though  widiout  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
speaks  (Pra^.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  MvBoi  and  Mu> 
Olofiioij  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  («.  v.  Bc(^piof ),  or  two  vohtmet  (volumiua) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fiibles  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  dumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  &bles,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop^s  fables. 
[ Ak^opus,  p.  48,  a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proved  still  more  dearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  '*  De  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aeso- 
pearum  Scriptore,^*  Lend.  1776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  **  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  quales  ante  Pfainndem  ferebantur,** 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.GL 
Schneider,  **  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii,** 
VratisL  1812;  by  Beiger,  Baiplov  fdOuy  x«^<a^ 
fiacw  fiiSXia  rpia^  &c.,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Enoch,  ''Babrii  Fabulae  et  Fabularum  Fragmenta,** 
HaHsSax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.    [Bacillus.] 

BABYS  (Bdevs).  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  (op.  Athen,  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  £^p- 
tian  Typhon.  [Typhon.] 
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2.  The  fiulwr  of  Pfaerecjdeiw  (StnOi.  x.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.LfterL  1 116.    [Phbrscydbs.]  . 

3.  A  flate-player,  who  gave  oocMon  to  the  pro- 
verb against  bad  flbite-playera,  **  He  plays  worw 
than  Babya.**  ( Athen.  xIt.  p.  624,  bu;  oomp.  Zenobu 
ir.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (Bocx'^^f),  of  Skyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epignon  of  four  lines  preserred 
by  Athenaens.   (ziT.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHFUS,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  (Var.  ILJLL  1), 
who  is  refinrcd  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  libu  Tiii.  z.  xir. 
XT.  xrii.  xviii.) 

BACCHEIUS  (BoicxMOfl  sumamed  Senior 
(d  y4ptnf),  the  author  ik  a.  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  curoyarxi) 
rix^*  fiowruciis.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  (BU/L  Graee,  iL  p.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baocheins  mentioned  by 
M.  Anrelius  Antoninus  {de  RAu»  nas^  L  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhjrthm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (ppw  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  q)ecies  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  \prarf,  in  AriaL 
Qtttni.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  Bat  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satis£Eu:tory 
grounds. 

The  Oreek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
fint  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887^  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paris, 
1623,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
quae  Musioae  Amatoret  Sepiem^  Amst.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Oreek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  prefisce, 
firom  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  by  Fabricius.  {L  c)        [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (BcMxcMff),  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot  Glon,  Hip- 
poer.  pb  8.)  He  was  a  fi)llower  of  Herophilus  (GaL 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *^Aphor.^  vii.  70.  vol  xviii. 
pt  i.  p.  187))  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  centuty 
B.  c.  Of  hie  writinn  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  £rBg- 
mento  preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Oalen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot  Glosa,  Hippoer, 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  Gal  Comsmmd,  m  Hippoar, 
**Epid,  VI.**  i.  prooem.  voL  xviL  pt  L  p.  794; 
Commmt.  m  Hippoer.  *^de  Med,  Qffic.'"  i.  prooem. 
vol  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BACCHFADAE  (BoicxiaSai),  a  Heracleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  firom  Baochis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.  a,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
fi>rm  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  b.  g.  657. 
Piodorus  {Pragm,  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Heracleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descendent  from  Aletes,  who  in  B.  c  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth , 
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{Wem^adDiod^Le^  Find.  O^xiiLU;  SchoL 
ad  Pimd.  Nem.  viL  155 ;  Pansw  ii.  4 ;  MiilL  J>or. 
L  5.  §  9) ;  while  from  Pansanias  {L  e.)  it  would 
zather  appear,  that  Baochis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  thoi)^  stiU  a  Hendeid,  dynas^.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  B.  c.  748,  Telestes  was 
murd«ed  by  Arieos  and  Persntas,  who  were  them- 
selves Baochiads,  and  were  periiaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  dan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and  Pans.  IL  cc)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Automenes  was  king, 
elapeed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  digarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  annual  prytanes  elected  from  and  by 
the  Bacchiadae,  bwted  for  ninety  years  (747-657); 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  of  200 
yean  is  assigned  to  it  by  Stnbo.  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
378 ;  MuU.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  narrow  uid  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  very  long  duradon ;  the  members  of  the  ruling 
dan  intennanied  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  v^ 
92);  and  their  downfidl  was  moreover  hastened  by 
their  excessive  luxury  (AeL  F.H.L  19),  as  wdl 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  the 
atrodous  outiage  that  drove  Archias  from  Corinth, 
and  led  to  the  fi)unding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra, 
is  probably  no  very  unfiiir  specimen.  (Diod.  Eae. 
deVirLeLViL  228;  Plut  Amai  p.  772,  e.;  SchoL 
ad  ApoUon,  Shod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  deposition 
by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower  orders 
(Herod,  v.  92;  Aristot.  PoUL  v.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  into 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refiige  in 
difiierent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Plut. 
Lyeamd,  c  1 ;  Liv.  L  34 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Uisi,  of 
RomA,  voL  L  pb  366,  &c)  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corinth, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Ba«:hiad  the  Heradeid 
Phalins,  who  led  the  colony  to  Epidamnus  in 
B.  c.  627.  (Thuc.  L  24.)  As  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  be  men- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
B.  c.  728  (Aristot.  PolU,  iL  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Eumelus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33 ; 
Athen.  L  p.  22,c;  SchoL  cm/ Pnui.  Olymp.  xiiL  30; 
MulL  Hisi.  of  Greek  £tL  c.  x.  §  2.)  Strabo  tella 
us  also  (viL  p.  326),  that  the  Lyncestian  kings 
daimed  descent  from  the  RacchiadaR.      [E.  E.] 

BA'CCHIDES  (BoKxi^Vi)^  an  eunuch  of  Mi- 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Lucullus,  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Bacchides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  deadi,  B.  c.  71.  (Plut. 
LncuU.  18,  &c)  Appian  (MUk  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  town 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  above.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.    [Dionysus.] 

BACCHY'LIDES  {BaKXvKt^7|9).  1.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poete  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fellow-townsman  of  Sunonides.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
426 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v,  'lovKls.)  His  fitther  is  va* 
rioudy  called  Medon  (Suidas,  «.  v.  BaicxuAi9i}s), 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  ap.  BodU,  SchoL 
Pind,  p.  8),  or  MeidyluB  (Etym.  M.  p.  582.  20)  : 
his  paternal  grand&ther  was  the  athlete  Bac- 
chylidea.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life<  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse^ 
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together  with  SimomdeB  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V, 
H,  iv.  15.)  EmebiuB  makes  him  jBonrish  in  B.  c. 
450;  but  a«  Hiero  died  b.  c.  467*  and  Bacchylides 
obtained  great  £une  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
reputation  mutt  have  been  established  as  early  as 
B.  c.  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
states  (ad  OL  iL  154,  155,  ad  Pyth.  ii.  131,  161, 
166, 167,  171)  that  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  fiurt,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  loye  of  scandal  whicK  distinguishes  the  Utter 
Greek  giammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  detennine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides  were  numerous  and 
of  Tarious  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Epinid 
(songs,  like  Pindar*s,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia,  Hyporchemata,  &otica,  and  Paroenia  or 
X)iinking-8ong8 :  but  all  of  these  hare  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetioal  value ;  but  as  £u  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bacchylides  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
marks (c.  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fiite,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
el^gy.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attie  forms,  so  that  Uie  dialect  of  his  poems 
Tery  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
|n  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness. The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  **  Bacchylidis  Cei  Fragmenta,*' 
BeroL  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  *"  Poetae  Lyrid 
Graeci,**  p.  820,  &c. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  b.  c.  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophists.  (Suidas, «.  v,  "Xoipiffrlis^) 

BAXCHYLUS  (written  Baicx^AAor,  by  Eu- 
sebiuB,  but  given  with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
Kuffinus,  Sophronius,  and  Nicephorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Severus.  He  is 
recorded  by  Enaebius  and  Jerome  as  having  writr 
ten  on  the  question,  so  early  and  so  bug  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  knguage  of  Eusebius,  Yalesius  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bao- 
chylus  wrote  **  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  episcoporum  persona.**  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stne- 
bui^  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabricius*s  B&Uoiheca  Chraeca^  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  Inshops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
liberations. (Fabric.  BibU  Graee.  xiL  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  arehbuhop  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome.    (Euseb.  Hist,  JScd.  7,22,  2d  i 
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Jerome,  de  Viria  lUudr,  c.  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecdesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Gennadius,  da  Viria  lUttatribua,  c  24  :  ^'Bachiarius, 
vir  Christianas  philosophiae,  nudus  et  expeditus 
vacare  Deo  disponens,  etiam  peregrinationem  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitae  integritatem  degit  Edi- 
disse  didtur  grata  opuscda :  sed  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tantnm  dafida  Ubellum  legi,  in  quo  satis&dt  Ponti* 
fid  urbis,  adversus  querulos  et  infiimatores  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  hominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
tern  sua  cohaeres  fieret  Abrahamae  patriarchae.** 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Badtkurina  Macoaeuay  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronider,  fol- 
lows  the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeus 
( Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disdple  of  St  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
suffident  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.* 
Schonemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof^that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  dther  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  <ia 
Fide,  infers,  that  the  author*s  country  was  at  the 
time  extenuvely  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
dear  himseUl  Schonemann  coneun  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author^s  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Prisdllianists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  da  Fide ;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (Gaadi,  der  ChriaL 
Rdigiony  &c.  iL  3,  p.  1485)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  **de  Fide,**  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admission 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  "  Objuigatio 
in  Evagrium,**  inaccuratdy  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  **"  Libri  Duo  de  Ddtate  et  Incamatione  Yerbi 
ad  Januarium,**  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  aa 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  of 
direct  external  prool  Possenin,  Bale,  and  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  **  Epistola  ad  Januarium  de  redpiendis 
Lapsis,**  or  ^  De  Reparatione  Lapei,**  was  first 
published  in  the  Monumenta  S,  Falrum  Oriho- 
doamgrapha  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  was  induded  in  the  Paria  editions  of  de  bt 

*  **The  infinite  fiibles  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
I  withal.**  Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton*8  Paly-OUbion^ 
Song  Nine* 
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Signers  BihUoOeea  Patrum,  1575,  Tol.  i.  1589, 
▼of.  iii.  1654,  ToLiii;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  YoL  r. ;  and  in  the  Lyon^s  edition,  1677, 
ToL  vL  The  treatiae  *'  de  Fide**  was  fint  pub- 
lished in  the  second  rolome  of  Mnratori^s  Aneo- 
dota^  Milan,  1697,  where  the  text  is  giren  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  Taluable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Franciscus 
Florius,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  **  de 
Haeresi  PrisciUiana,**  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiarii.**  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  ofOallandi^s  BiUiotheea  PcUrwn* 
The  works  of  Bachiarius  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  &pana  Sagrada  of  Henry 
Florez,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
liardly  possible  to  fonn  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  firom  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.     [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  b.  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass.  xKii.  47.)  It  Is  conjee- 
tured  that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  {ad  AU.  xiii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (B<£fcts),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  fidfetv^  to  speak, 
and  to  have  ugnified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however.  Baas  was  r^irded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexar 
meter  verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6 ;  Herod.  viiL  20,  77,  ix.  43 ; 
Aristoph.  P<ur,  1 009  with  the  SchoL,  Equit.  1 23,  ^o. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bacis  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  fact,  Cicero  (cle 
Dhfw.  I  18),  Aelian  (  V,  H.  xii.  25),  Tzetzes  (ad 
Lt/oopL  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
{Strom,  i.  p.  833.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
Cydas  and  Aletes.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  €id  Lyxtfk.  Lc.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzetzes,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {Pax,  1009;  comp. 
Perixon.  ad  Aeiian,  V.  H,  xii.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

'    BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Egyptian  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Hermonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  size  Bacis  was  re- 
quired to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  SaL 
I  21 ;  Aelian,  HitL  An,  xiL  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  ko^pe$^ 
T.  Quincdus  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  b.  c.  212.  Crispi- 
nus at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Badius,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
chdUenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  he 
wounded  Badius,  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (liv. 
XXV.  18;  Val.  Max.  V.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRES  (BaSpvjf),  or  BARES  {6dfnp\  a 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasaigadae,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Axyandes,  sovemor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Arcesilans  III.  [Battiadab.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  B.  c.),  the 
Pereians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,  and 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  land 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost  (Htfod.  iv.  167, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badres  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.    (Herod.  tiI  77.)  [E.  K] 

BAFBIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  cog^ 
nomens  are  Divxs,  Hbrbnnius  (?  see  Liv.  xxii. 
34),  SuLCA,  Tamphilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
name which  appears  on  coins,  where  it  is  written 
TampdMs.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consuyiip  was  Cn. 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  b.  c.  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Babbius. 

BAFBIUS.  1.  L.  Babbius,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  b.  c.  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Babbius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.  c  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (liv.  xxxi.  6.) 

8.  M.  Babbius,  one  of  the  three  commissionen 
sent  into  Macedonia,  b.  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  others 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Babbius,  one  of  the  three  commissionen 
sent  into  Macedonia,  b.  c.  168,  to  in^)ect  the  state 
of  afiairs  there,  before  Aemilius  Paullus  invaded 
the  country.   (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbius,  caused  the  members  of  the 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  b.  c.  167,  and  was 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  />meser,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  tovm  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liv. 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

6.  C.  Babbius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  Ill, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummins  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigation. 
(Sail.  Jvg,  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Babbius  was  appointed  by  L.  Caesar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  b.  a  89,  as  his 
successor  in  the  command  in  the  social  war.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C  L  48.) 
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&  M.  Basbiub  was  pnt  to  death  by  Mariiu  and 
Ciima  when  they  entered  Rome  in  b.  c.  87.  In- 
stead of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebins  was 
litexally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  oif  his  enemies^ 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72 ;  Floras,  iiL  21 ;  Lncan,  u. 
119.) 

9.  M.  Basbius,  a  braye  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L.  Piso  in  Macedonia,  a  c.  57.  (Cic  t»  Pit,  36.) 

10.  A.  BASBiua,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta  m 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  B.  c.  46.  {BtlL 
Hitp.  26.) 

11.  Babbius,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under 
Vatinins  in  lUyria.  On  the  mmder  of  Caesar, 
B.  c  44,  the  lUyrians  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cat  off  Baebios  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com- 
manded. (Appian,  lUyr.  13.) 

BAETBIUS  MACRI'NUS.     [Macrinus.] 
BAE^BIUS  MARCELLrNUS.      [Mabcbl- 

LINUa.] 

BAETON  (BaTrmr),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  measoring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  AX€^Mpov  ^if/iorumff. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  oraBtAdi 
rrjs  *AX9^Mpov  voptlas.  (Athen.  x.  p.  422,  b. ; 
PUn.  HsN.  vi.  17.  S.21, 19.S.22,  viL  2;  Solin.65.) 

BAE'TYLUS  {BalrvXos),  u  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar'kind  of  conkal  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
stones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fiillen 
down.  (Phot  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  {Fraep.  Ewmg, 
i  10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  sools  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Baetylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gte,  and  a  brother  of  Has  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  are 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
less  than  among  the  Greeks.  Photius  (/.  &)  says, 
that  Asclepiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Comp.  Ludan,  J  to.  30; 
Theophrast  CharacL  16 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
pu  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  given  to  Uranus,  to  swaUow  instead  of  the  in- 
fimt  Zeus,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesych. «.  v.);  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  soleom  occasions  covered  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
same  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Pans.  ix.  24. 
§5;  comp.  vii22.  §3;  Tac/fu«.iL3.)   [L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (Bcuby),  the  hehnsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  in  Sicily.  Mount  Baea  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
cially Bajae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  Tzeti.  note ;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  o.  Baia ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Boyaibf).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
conveying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebeUious 
satrap  of  Lydia,  about  520  &  c.  On  his  arrival  at 
Sardis,  Bagaeus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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several  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  with  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  Uie  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  Banoaau  (Bayicaib;),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Phamabesns,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  b.  a  396.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  13 ;  Plut.  AgetU.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAGI'STANES  (Bcryurriinys),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  B^us  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reius, B.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii«  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  13.) 

BAGO' AS  (Bayefctf).  1.  Aneunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  fiivoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (r^ftp  koI  irofNtyo/uf 
Zm^ptw),  In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  ^ypt,  b.  c.  350,*  fiagoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  comr 
mand  of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Died.  xvL  47.)  Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Lacrates,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochas  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Died.  xvL  49.)  In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
Btigated  by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor aoewdingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
recdving  the  submission  of  Bubastus ;  and  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for- 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro-, 
vinces,  whUe  Bagoas  directed  af&irs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Died.  xvL  50.)  The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Bar 
goas  at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  a  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself^  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  viz.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Otihus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt.  To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  ^e  tiurd  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  336.  He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  hunselC 
(Diod.  xviL  5 ;  AeL  F.  ^.  vi.  8 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736; 
Arr.  Anab,  u.  p.  41,  e.;  Curt  vi.  3.  §  12.)     [E.  K] 

2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.     He  was  a  youth  of 

*  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thiri- 
wall's  Crresce,  vol  vi  p.  142,  note  2» 
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remarkable  beanty.  Alennder  was  pamonatelj 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  hare  kissed  him  pub- 
lidj  in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Cart  tL  5, 
z.  1 ;  Pint  AUa  67;  Athen.  xiil  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranes  or  Mithridates,  who 
together  with  Mithnuis  expelled  Arioharzanes  from 
Cappadocia  in  b.  c.  92.  (Appian,  MUkr,  10;  oomp. 
Jnstin,  zxzriiL  3.) 

The  name  Bi^groas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eonnch ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  nsed  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  QuintiL  y.  12 ;  Or.  Am. 
u.  2.  1.) 

BAOO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  sutrendeied  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Quagar 
mela,  b.  g.  331.   (Curt  t.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (BdXoKpos).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-gnaid,  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issos, 
&  c  333.  (Arnan,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Died.  XTiil  22.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot.  p.  1 1 1. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  b.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  ^hind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i.  SO,  iii  5;  Curt 
▼iii  11.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin- throwers  (dteoih' 
rurral)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Arrian,  iiL  12,  iy.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (BdAcrypor),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (M<Me«- 
9oifutd)  in  two  books  at  least  (Steph.  Byz.  c  w. 
'Afto\€oSj  "OXSnKos,  ^v^x"^') 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  oflfering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  b.  c  169.  (Lir.  xliv.  14.) 

BALAS.    [Albxandkr  Balas,  p.  114.J 

BALBrLIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  Ati,  xt.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutiye  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  fiiend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
IMTobable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  goremor  of  'Efjpt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  55  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec. 
Qtuust,  NaL  IT.  2 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xix.  pr£k)em.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triamvirs 
in  B.  a  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
B.  c.  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship. (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name ;  bat  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Balr 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lepidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  b.  a  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
Ii.  Saenius,  who  was  consul  su£kctas  in  that  year. 

BALBrNUS.  When  intelligence  reached  Rome 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  son  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  wasadvancing  towards  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerfol  army,  the  seqa^e  resolved 
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upon  electing  two  rolen  with  equal  power,  one  of 
whom  should  remain  in  the  dty  to  direct  the  dvil 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  against 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dedmns  Caeliua 
Balbinus  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pnpienns  Maximus, 
both  oonsulazB  well  stricken  in  yean,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soldier  and 
an  able  geneiaL  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noUe  birth, 
and  tra^  his  descent  fin»m  Cornelius  Balbus  of 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar, 
had  governed  in  soccession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  ontors  and  poets 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  ranks.  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  bhck- 
smith,  according  to  others,  of  a  ooachmaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Illyria  and  the 
Geimans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  d^,  and  had  diKhaxged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firmness 
and  strictnesa 

The  populace,  still  dinging  with  afiection  to  the 
femily  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  dedsion 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
prodaimed  Caenr.    While  Pupienus  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aqaileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  dtiiens  and  the  prsetoriana     The 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  dosdy  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  die  supply  of  wat»  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia- 
tion they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
r^ons  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.    These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  wdcoming  with  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  and 
their  triumphant  chie£    But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.    The  hateed  existing  between  the  prae- 
torians and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themsdves,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.    A  conspi-i 
racy  was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.    On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  seised 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  throi^  the  streets,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  are  so  irreconcileable,  that  we  have 
no  sure  resource  except  medab;  but,  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afibrd,  we  may 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  Eckhel,  that  the  aocesdon  of  Balbmus  and 
Maximus  took  pkce  about  the  end  of  April,  a.  d. 
233,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  remarkable  innovsr 
tion  which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
draimstaaee^  attending  the  election  of  theae  prinoesr 
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Up  to  thU  period,  ihboogh  MTsnl  indindiult  had 
anjoyvd  M  the  nine  lime  the  appellation  of  Ao- 
guiltu,  it  had  been  held  aa  an  inTiolable  maiim  of 
the  conititDtion,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
Dot  admit  of  diviiioii,  and  could  be  racaled  bj 

to  pmerre  perfect  eqaalitf  between  the  two  em- 
penn,  departed  from  a  ruU  KropuloiialT  ob*ar>«l 
from  the  mrlieat  agei,  and  iureited  both  with  the 
office  and  appellation  of  Pontilex  Maiimna.  The 
precedent  thni  eetabliabed  waa  a^enrarda  gena- 
nll;  followed ;  colleagnea  in  the  empire  became 
geneiall]-,  ai  a  matter  of  courac,  eoUeagnei  in  the 
chief  prkilhoodi  and  when  pntenden  to  the  piu^ 
pie  arose  at  the  lame  time  in  difiereDt  parti  of  the 
world,  they  all  aaaomed  the  title  among  their  othei 
deaignationi.  [W.  R.] 


BALBUS.  a  &mily-name  ia  lereral  gentea.  It 
wai  originallj  a  nunama  given  to  ume  one  who 
had  on  impediment  in  hit  ipeech. 

L  AtHH  BaUitj^baaiit. 

1.  H'.  Acuma  L.  r.  K.  n.  Bixbub,  eonnil 
B.  c  IfiO.  (Cic  <b  Semcl.  B,  ad  Alt.  oL  i ;  Plim 
H.  !f.  liL  36.) 

2.  H'.  Aciuua  M.  r.  L.  n.  Balbub,  connl 
S.C.  114.  (ObaeqiL97i  PUo. /f.  A",  ii.  S9,  5G. 
a.  £7.)  It  i>  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Adlii  Bolbi 
the  annexed  coin  it  to  be  refetnd.  The  obTene 
hat  the  inioiptiDn  BA(L}BVa,  with  the  head  of 
Pallaa,  befbn  which  i>  X.  and  beneath  Roiu, 
the  whole  within  a  huuel  garland.  On  the  rovene 
we  hate  MV.  AclLl,  with  Jnpitei  and  Victory  in 


IL  T.  Aa^iau  BtJha,  plebeian, 
tribme  of  the  pteba  a.  c.  63,  piopoaed,  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  hit  collogue  T.  Labienoa,  that  Pompej, 
who  waa  tben  abeent  fnm  Rome,  ihould,  on  ac- 
count of  hit  Aaiaiic  lictoiiet,  be  allowed  to  wear 
■  laniel-ciDwn  and  all  the  intignia  of  a  triumph  m 
the  Circeniian  gamea,  and  alu  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  pnetaitB  in  the  acenic  gamea.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
10.)  He  biled  in  bit  firtt  attempt  to  obtain  the 
aadileihip,  although  he  wat  auppoRed  b;  Pompev 
(SchoL  Bob,  pro  i-iMe.  p.  2S7,  ed.  OrelU)  j  but  he 
appeaia  to  have  been  praetor  in  B.  c  &9,  aa  we  find 
that  he  wai  goremor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
jear.  (Comp.  Cic  odFam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
DDt  of  the  citil  war  in  B.  c  19,  he  tided  with  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  took  an  actiie  part  in  the 
IcTjof  troopaalCapna.  (.Jd.«U.Tiii.ll.b.)  He 
no  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  i«t  of  hia  partj,  for 
wa  find  him  in  the  next  jeu  ^deaTonring  to  obtain 


tie  J  by  plundering  tbe  temple  of  Diana  in 
I,  which  be  wat  pieiented  fram  doing  oi 
:  arriTal  of  Caetar.  (Caei.  B.  C.  iii.  105.) 
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bnl  he  afterwatdt  obtained  hit  pardon  through  the 
iuteiceuion  of  hit  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic  ad 
Fan.  liiL  70],  who  wrote  him  a  letter  an  the  oo- 
16.  (AdFam     '    "• 


,'?£, 


the  hiatory  of  hit  timet  i  for  Snetoniui  (Omi.  77) 
quotea  tome  remaiki  of  Caeaar'a  from  a  work  <A 
T.  Ampiui.  Balbua  wat  alto  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  ■'De  Vita  Populi  Romanl" 
(Van-.  Froffm.  p.  219,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Aalaiimi  Balbn,  pleb^an, 
it  anppoaed  to  be  the  tame  ai  Q.  Antoniut  who 
waa  praetor  in  Sicily  in  B.  c  82  and  wat  killed  bj 
L.  PhilippuB,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Li>.  EpiL  66.) 
The  annexed  coin  wBi  >lruck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of,  tbit  Balboa.  The  obterae  icpntenta 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reTcne  it  Q.  A{n)ti)> 
Ba(i.)B.  Pb.  with  Victory  in  a 


IV.  M.  AUut  Ballxu,  plebeian, 
of  Atieia,  married  Jnlia,  the  niter  of  Julioa  CaeMT, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  An- 
guitot  Caeiar.  [Atu.]  He  wat  praetor  in  b.  c. 
6S,  and  obtained  the  govenunent  of  Sardinia,  aa 
we  leam  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
TitKiiir.  MortJI.),  of  which  the  TCTcrte  it  Ariui 
Balblib  Pb.,  with  the  head  of  Balbui;  and  the 
obverte,  Sihb.  Patkk,  with  the  head  of  Sardui, 
the  &thet  or  mythical  anceator  of  the  iiland.    In 


B.  C  S9,  Balbui  waa  qip(rinted  one  of  the  TigintiTin 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  diruion  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  at  Pompey  wat  a  member  of 
the  tame  board,  Balbut,  who  ma  not  a  peraon  of 
any  importance,  wat  called  by  Cieero  in  joke 
Pompey'i  colleague.  (Suet.  OtL  4,  PiS.  iiL  6, 
ad  Alt.  ii.  4.) 

V.  CWiKJit' AiZ&^  plebeiana. 
The  Comelii  Baibi  wen.  properly  ipeaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  'Hie  lint  of  tbii  name  wat 
not  a  Roman  i  be  wat  a  natiie  of  Oadea ;  and  hit 
original  name  pcolsbly  bore  tome  reaemblance  in 
tonnd  to  the  Latin  Balbua.  The  reaaon  why  he 
aatumed  the  nam*  of  Comeliua  it  mentiaaed  below. 

[1- 1) 

1.  L.  Corkbi,ii;r  BALsnt,  lometimei  called 
Major  to  dittinguith  bim  from  bit  nephew  [No.  3], 
wat  a  native  of  Qadei,  and  detccnded  from  an  illua- 
tnoui  bmily  in  that  town.  Oadea,  being  one  of 
the  federate  dtiea,  inpported  the  Ranani  in  their 
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'WBT  against  Sertorios  in  Spain,  and  Balbat  thus 
bad  an  opportnnitj  of  distingoiBhing  himselE  He 
■erred  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Metellns 
Pius,  C.  Memmius,  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Tnria  and  Sncro.  He  distin- 
gnished  himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  dtixenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother*s  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey *s  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Oellios,  b.  c 
72.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Belbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  oUier ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  B.  c.  1 99,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oades.  {Pro 
Balb.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorins, 
B.  c.  72,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admisrion  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
viction. Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey*s 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Iloman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey^s  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar^s  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  a  6*1, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fiibrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  pxaetorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  b.  c.  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar*s  departure 
to  Gaul  in  B.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar^s  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
.raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  stiU  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  tnal 
probably  in  &  c.  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Ciassus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey^s 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Foederatae  Cnri- 
iate$  in  the  DicL  o/Ani. 

In  the  dvil  war,  in  &  a  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  np 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  affidrs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  who  vras  one  of  Pompey^  parti- 
ans;  but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  wera  employed  to 
promote  Caesar*s  interests.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  ne  had 
corresponded  before  the  bredcing  out  of  the  dvil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  nde  of  Cicero,  he  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  in  Caesar*s  fiivour.  Cicero, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hentation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Phaiaalia 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  cone^ndenoe 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar^s  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar^s  affidrs  at  Rome ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cioero*s  letters,  that  Balbus  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  reUted  only  by  Suetonius 
(OiM.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Cbes.  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  b.  c  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caoiar  in  Mareh,  44,  Balbus 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  dty,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  fint  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianus  at  Neapolis.  During 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  profesdons  to  Octavianus  were  hollow, 
and  that  he  vras  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken;  Balbus, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attadi  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianus  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  propraetonhip 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anus (copied  from  the  The$aMr.  MorelL\  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Cabsah*  IIIvir.  R. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  on  the 


reverse  Balbus  Pro  Pb.  He  obtabed  the  con- 
sulship in  B.  c.  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  {H,  N,  viL  43.  s.  44),  in  which  ihit  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bom  a 
Roman  citixen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  dtiaoi  twenty 
denarii  ^>ieoe  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  childiren,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbinus  could  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  frvm  him. 
Balbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  (EjAemerm) 
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^hich  Iiaf  not  come  down  to  ub,  of  the  most  le- 
markable  occnzrenoes  in  his  own  and  Caeaar^B  life. 
(Sidon.  ApolL  ^.  ix.  14;  Saet.  Ca»,  81 ;  Capi- 
tolin.  Baibm.  2.)  He  took  care  that  Caesar^s  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continned ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dem writers,  that  Balbus  vras  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cioero^s  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus.  {Ad 
AtL  TiiL  15,  iz.  6,  la.) 

2.  P.  CoRNXLias  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
eeding,  rsceived  the  Roman  firanchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

3.  L.  CoRNXLius  Balbus,  P.  f.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding [No.  2],  and  finquently  called  Minor,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  unde  [No.  1],  was  bom 
at  Gades,  and  received  the  Roman  financhiie  along 
with  his  fiither  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  (b.  c.  49)  he  served  under  Caesar, 
and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  Lb  Cornelius 
tfjentulus,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  to 
*^  persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.    Balbus  undei^ 

took  the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Lentulus  a  visit  in  the  Pompeian 
eamp  at  Dyrriiachium,  but  he  was  not  suocessfhl 
either  time.  Balbus  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
he  kept  up  a  conespondenoe  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquamted  through  his  unde.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
nelius Balbus  who  wrote  a  woik  on  uie  Roman 
sacra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius.  (Sahtm,  iiL  6.) 

In  B.  c.  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propxaetor  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb,  which  was' called  the  new  dty,  and  built  a 
dock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-dty.  (Stiab.  iii.  p. 
16d.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind ;  and  at  length, 
after  plundenng  the  provincials  and  amassing  lazge 
treasures,  he  left  Spain  in  b.  c.  43,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years^  We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
though he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Gaiamantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  b.  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bom 
a  Roman  dtizen.  (Plin.  H,  iV.  v.  6 ;  VelL  Pat.  u. 
51 ;  Strab.  iiL  p.  169.)  Balbus,  like  his  unde,  had 
amassed  a  huge  fortune;  and,  as  Augustus  vras 
anxious  to  adom  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bat 
bus  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining four  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
B.  c.  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustus to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
for  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  vras  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  7. 
B.  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bel- 
bus.  He  may  have  been  the  Comelius  Balbus 
whom  L.  Valerius  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 
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involved  Valerius  in  many  law-suits,  and  had  at  last 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
viL  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Comelii 
Baibi,    see   Orelli^s  OttonuuHoom  7\tllianum  and 
DrumBnn*s  Rom^  vol  iL  p.  594,  &c.) 
VI.  DomiUiu  Ballmt, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  A.  D.  61.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  40.) 
VII.  LaeluBalbL 

1.  B.  Lablius  D.  p.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saecukr  games  in  b.  c.  17  (Fast  CapitoL), 
and  consul  in  b.  a  6.   (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  9.) 

2.  Lablius  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formeriy 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitdlius,  of  treason  (mq^inftu),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  A.  D,  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfiiction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocenL 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi  47,  48.) 

Vin.  LndluBalbL 

1.  L.  LuciLius  Balbus,  the  jurist    See  below. 

2.  Q.  LuGiLius  Balbus,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (DeNaLDeor.  L  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  **  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods**  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight 
{De  NaL  Deor,  iii.  40,  de  Dmn.  i.  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero*s 
''Hortensius.**  (/Vo^m.  p.  484,  ed.  Orelll) 

IX.  X.  Naeokis  Balbu$^  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  appointed  in  b.  a  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  ue  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.xlv. 
1 3.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  fiunily.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  ^e  reverse  is  C.  Nab.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot 


X.  Nomut  BaJbmy  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  a  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius,  a  partisan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  l.  2.) 
XL  Oetavuts  Balbus,    See  below. 
XIL   7^lora\8a/M,  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Thobius  Balbus,  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
there  vras  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fm,  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  C»- 
cero*s  BrtUut  (c.  67).     The  annexed  coin  of  U 
Thorius  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  was  of  great  anti- 
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?Ditf  It  Lanunnm,  with  the  letlen  I.  S.  M.  B. 
that  11,  JiMonit  SotpiUu  magnaa  rtginaey,  and  on 
the  reTcruL.  Thohivr  Baabvs,  with  >  bull  niih- 
ing  forwinl.      Eckhel  (t.  p.  324,  &c.)  thinlu  that 
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bull  hi 


of.TbDriiu, 


2.  Sf.  T&oaiue  Bilbos,  tribuns  of  the  plebi 
■bout  B.C.  Hi,  wu  a  popuisT  speaker,  and  iatro- 
duced  in  fait  Criboneahip  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
coniidetable  fragmenlt  have  be«D  diicovered  on 
bronie  tableU,  uid  of  which  ui  account  ii  given  in 
XU  Diet.  </ AaL  uv.  Thoria  Lit.  (Ciii.Bnt.Z6, 
it  Oral.  a.  70  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  \.  27.) 

BA'LBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  conjular,  hnabmd  of 
Metia  Fauilina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Qardiis. 
(Capitolin.  c  4.)     According 


Pupieaui  Manmiu,  wat  the  iuue  of  thii  marriage, 
while  othen  mainlain  that  be  wai  the  aon  of  Qot- 
dian  the  lecaiid.    [Ookdianuh.]         {W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCrL1US.B}lomBDJuti>t,oae 
of  tha  pupila  of  Q.Mucina  SI»eToh^  and  one  of  the 
legal  uulruclon  of  the  eminent  lawjer  and  ditlln- 
guithed  friend  of  Cicero,  Serriui  Solpiciui  liufue. 
He  waa  probably  the  fether  of  Ludliu^  the  com- 
panion of  Appiua  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
ill.  «},  and  the  bn>tber  of  Q.  Luciliiu  Bolbui,  the 
Stoic  phiIo>opher.[BALBiia,  No.  VIIL]  Ci«n>{o[> 
Onif.  iiL2n>peakioftheiJiiofia^uStoica.  Bj 
Heinecciu  (^u(.  Jar.  Aom.  g  149)  and  Dlhen  the 
joriil  Luciui  hai  been  confounded  with  Quintug 
the  Stoic  philotopher.  The  Juritt  wa>  occaiionall; 
quoted  in  the  woHti  of  Sulpidua ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponiui,  hii  wrltinga  did  not  eiiat  in  a  lepa- 
lata  form,  or,  at  leaat,  were  in  the  handi  of  few. 
(%.  L  tit.  2.  a.  42.)  He  wu  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giring  adiice  and  pleading  cbuk* 
lii>  manner  wai  ilow  and  deliberate.  {Cic.  Bnil. 
42,  proQmt.  16,  17.)  [J.T.G.] 

BALBUS,  L.  {m.  P.)  0CTA'VIU9,  a  Roman, 
cOQlcmpotHTy  wilh  Ci(«ro.  He  waa  remarkable 
for  Ills  akill  ia  law,  and  for  hia  attention  to  the 
dutiea  of  joitice,  moralitj,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pm 
Ctumt.  38.)  For  theM  reniona  ha  bore  a  high 
chanicler  aa  a  jaia  in  public  a*  well  aa  private 
trull.  TheiB  ii  a  paiaage  in  Cicero  (tnFer.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Odariua  BBlboi,  which  hai  been 
niiainterpiet«d  and  corrupted  b;  conunenlUon  and 
critic*  ignanint  of  the  Koman  fonoi  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuKi  Verrea  of  baring  directed  an  iuue 
of  fact  in  lucb  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
taviui,  if  be  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  wc 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  delendaal  in 
aute  either  to  give  np  an  eatate  of  fall  awn  to 

ainliff,  or  to  pa;  pMuniary  damagea    The  pe:^ 
1  acquaintance  wilh  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  hia  duty  which  Bolbui  poiaeaied,  would 


To 


11  neceaaaiy  t 


remaric,  that  in  the  t 


ue  of  Ciceio  a  judex  in  a  pri- 
ited  for  the  occsiion  merelj, 
raembled  thoM  of  a 


modem  Engliah  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
wHi  hia  duly  to  try  a  given  quettion,  and  aixording 
to  hii  linding  on  that  queitian,  to  pranotmee  the 
lentence  of  condemnation  or  acquitttd  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  waa 
not  Ah  duly  but  the  praetor'a  lo  determine  whether 
the  queition  wai  mstecial,  and  whether  the  len- 

cenaiitent  with  jnitice.     In  the  ordinary  f«m  of 

Rooun  action  lor  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  ai  in  the 

Engllih  action  of  ditntue,  the  judgment  for  the 

plamtiff  waa  not  directly  that  the  thing  ahoold  be 

reitored,  hut  the  defendant  wu  condemned,  n£eiv 

'ere  reatored,  to  pay  damagei.     The  remainder 

he  chapter  haa  been  equally  miunterpreted  and 

iipted.     It  accuiei  Verte*  of  ao  ihaping  the 

lulaof  trial,  that  the  judex  waa  obliged  to  tnaC 

Oman  ai  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  aa  a  Roman. 

'he  death  of  Oclariui  Balbut  ia  related  by  Va- 

leriui  Maiimua  (v.  7.  g  3)  aa  a  tnemorable  eiample 

of  paternal  affection.     Proicribed  by  the  triumvin 

Aoguitui,  Antony,  and  Lepidna,  h.  c.  42,  he  had 

alrudr  made  fail  eicape  from  hia  houie,  when  a 


ig  hii  ■en'i 
he  thai  of- 


which 
feied'  hi 

The  piaenamen  of  Balbui  ii  doubtful  In  Cic^ 
pro  Cluat.  33  moat  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic  in 
Verr.  ii.  12  tbecommon  resding.ia  L.         [J.T.G.] 

BALDUI'NUS  I.  (BoxaoLiIiwiJ,  BALDWIN, 
the  tint  Latin  emperor  of  CDuitanllnople,  waa  the 
■on  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
counleuofFlandera.  He  wag  bom  at  Valencicmiea 
in  1I7I,  and  after  the  death  of  hia  parent!  inherit- 
ed both  the  countiea  of  Hainaut  and  Flanden. 
He  wat  one  of  the  moat  powerful  among  thoee 
warlilte  harana  who  took  the  cioia  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202.  whence  they  intended 
to  aul  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  chuiged  their 
plan  at  the  lupplication  of  prince  Aleiit  Angelua, 
the  »n  of  the  emperor  laaac  II.  Angelua,  who 
waa  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpoie  of  penuading 
the  cruiaden  to  attack  Conitaatuiople  and  releaie 
Iiaac,  who  had  been  depoted,  blinded,  and  im- 
priioned  by  hii  brother  Alexia  Angelui,  who 
reigned  at  Aleiii  III.  firam  the  year  119G.  The 
cTuaaden  listened  to  the  promiaea  of  young  Alciii, 
who  waa  chieByaupported  by  Baldwin  of  Flanden, 
Bi  he  ii  generally  tailed  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
ided  by  the  doge  of 
commander-in-chief 
if  the  whole  expedition.  The  variant  inddenta 
and  the  final  reiult  of  tbii  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  ALaua  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  Tha 
uaurper  Aleiii  III.  wat  driven  out  by  the  cru- 
iaden I  prince  Aleiii  and  hia  bther  liaac  luc- 
cseded  him  on  the  throne ;  both  periihed  by  the 
uiurper  Alexia  V.  Dnou  Munuphluii   and  Mur- 

death  by  the  cnusden  in  1204.  During  thii 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  diatinguiihed  himielf  by 
hia  military  akill  aa  well  ai  hy  hia  penonal  charac- 
ter, and  the  cmaaden  having  retolved  to  chooao 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  Eait,  their 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 
Baldwin  wai  accordingly  crowned  emperor  at 


he  ii  generally  tall 

h  a  powerful  fleet,  i 

■e,  Dandolo,  who 
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CoMtantinople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  But  he 
reoeiyed  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace ;  the 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  ishuids  and  some  parts  of  Epeims  ; 
Boni&ce,  marquis  of  Monteflemto,  reoeiyed  Thes- 
salonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingd(nn;  and 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
doubtful  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebizond,  of  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  fevoits  of  the  Oreek  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors. Calo-Ioannes,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup- 
ported the  nyolters,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
loannes,  entirely  defeated  on  the  1 4th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwards.  Many  fiibles  have  been 
invented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death : 
Nicetas  {Urbt  Capta^  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
ofl^  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modem  historians, 
we  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
captivity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  L  was  his 
brother  Henry  L  (Nicetas,  AUatiM  Jsaaeau  An- 
yelut  Fr,  iiL  9,  Alexii  Dveoi  MwrzujAhuy  L  1, 
Urbt  Oapta,  1—17;  Acropolita,  8,  12;  Nice- 
phorus  Oiegor.  it  8,  &c. ;  Villehaidouin,  De  la 
Ccmquetts  ds  CkmttamHnobUj  ed.  Panlin  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  [W.  P.] 

BALDUl'NUS  IL  (BaXSoub^of ),  the  hut  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  vras  descended  from  the  noble 
fiunily  of  Courtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  L  of 
Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yohmda,  countess  of  Fhinders.  He  was 
bom  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
De  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
south  by  Vatatzes,  toe  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzes  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  knd.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  he  compelled  the  benegers  to  withdraw 
after  having  sustained  severe  losses.  John  of 
Brienne  died  soon  afterwards*  In  1337  Vatatzes 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
which  waa  defended  by  Geoflfroy  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dicant visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
appeared  successivdy  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  vras  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions of  every  description  ;  he  1^  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  fat  a  debt  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
•the  most  um&I  to  him.    The  French  king  gaye 
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the  unhappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  sevend  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  Vatatzes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  westem  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  waa  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicaean  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  nearly  penuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  agaiilst 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  Fiance 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East 
Baldwin  IL  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne.  The  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  279 
37,  78,  85,  &c.;  Pachymeres,  Miehad Palaeologus^ 
iii.  31,&c.,  iv.  29  ;  Nioephorus  Gr^r.  iv.  4,  &&, 
viii.  2,  Ac)  [W.  P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  <;^  Caedliua 
Metellus,  consul  n.  c  123.    [Mstellus.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio.  [AuRBOLUs.]  He  was  prefiect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East  AAer  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  Were  straggling  in 
disorderiy  confidence  over  the  &ce  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianns,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  very  obscure* 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years^  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog> 
nised  as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  PoUio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista*s  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig, 
T^romk  xvii.,  Oallitm,  2,  &c. ;  see  Macrianus, 
Odxnathus,  QoixTua)  [W.  R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS.    [Abdolonimus.] 

BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  bom  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  ofllces  of 
Mc^/nae  Eodenae  (S.  Sophiae)  Diaoomu^  Nonu>- 
ph^ax^  and  CkarU^pk^ax,  Under  Isaac  Angelua 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1185 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  aUe  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal throne*  and  all  the  bunneas  of  the  patri* 
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archate  was  oondiicted  at  ConttantinopK  He  died 
aboat  1204.  Of  the  workB  of  thU  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  are  scattered  among  Tar 
rious  collections.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialns, 
the  patriareh  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition  J  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1166,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1192. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  ilhistiating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Oreek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preGue  of 
his  commentary  upon  Photius,  he  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinns  Porphyro- 
genitus;  whereas  Attaliata,  Blastares,  Hannench 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honoor  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), are  parts  of  a  single  plan ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsamo,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  JustelU  et  Voelli  BibUotkeoa  Jurig 
CanonicL  (Paris,  1661,  vol  iL  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodioon  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
colUtion  of  Beveridge*B  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Aneedota  Graeoa  Sacra  et  Pro- 
fana,  voL  iv.  p.  1 1 3.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  JuBtinian*B  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eode- 
aiastical  matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant. 
His  book  McAerwr  iral  dwoKpUrtvf,  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  LeuncUvius.  («/i».  Cfr. 
Rom,  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelerius,  EecL  Cfr.  Monum, 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novella  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leundavius,  in  Jus- 
telU et  Voelli  BibL  Jur,  Can.  voL  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticae  (Diss. 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Aneodota^  vol  i.  pp.  xliv. — xlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  nude 
aoon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (665-6),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanaaius  Scholasticus, 
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though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previonsljr 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsamo.  (Hugo,  BSim* 
R.  R.  14.) 

The  Glotta  ordmaria  of  the  Raailicat,  which  waa 
formed  in  the  r2th  century  from  more  ancient  scho- 
lia, is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo by  AsaemanL  {BibL  Jwr.  Orienif  iL  p.  386.) 

Tigerstrom,  in  his  Amu$en  Gt$chkkle  det  Rom, 

iZteto  (Berlin,  1841,  p.  331),  speaks  of  a  IIptfx<<P<»*'f 
or  legal  manual,  of  AnHoekm  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 

MS. ;  but  he  does  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  dte 

any  authority  for  the  fiict   As  Tigentrchn  is  often 

inaoeurate,  we  smpect  that  Antiochns  is  put  by 

mistake  for  Theodoras,  and  that  the  Procieirom 

amehim  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 

by  C.  £.  Zacharia,  Hittoriae  Jwru  Graeoo-Romam 

DeHmatiot  §  48.    The  commencement  of  this  Pro- 

cheiron  was  published,  by  way  ni  specimen,  by  Za- 

chariii  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  <^  the 

Procheironof  the  emperor  Basilius.  (Heidelb.  1837.) 

The  Pncheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 

S«vigny*s  Journal,  voL  viii  p.  276)  to  have  been 

rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 

borrows,  as  also  from  the  woriu  of  Joannes  Citriua, 

who  outlived  Balsamo.   (Beveridge,  Prefeoe  to  the 

Sfnodkon^  §§  14—21 ;  Bach,  Hi^  Jwr.  Rohu  ed. 

Stockmann,  p.  684 ;  Heimbach,  de  BamL.  Orig.  pp^ 

180,  132 ;  Biener,  Qeudu  der  Now,  pp.  210-218; 

Witte,  in  Rimtu  Mtu.  /iir  Juritp.  iiL  p.  87,  n. ; 

Walter,  Kirdumredit,  Bonn»  1842,  §  77.)  [J.T.O.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
century  (primipSi),  who  was  sevoely  wounded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurina 
Sabinns,  &  a  54.  (Caes.  B.  O,  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA^IO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
fether-in-law  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  i^teecL  His  foil  name  was  M. 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fulvia : 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadius,  whoae 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antony^  first  wife.  (Cici 
PkiL  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nok,  served  m  the  Roman 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  a  216,  in  whidi 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  HannibaL  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts,  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, but  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Mazcellus,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiiL  15  ;  Plut.  MareelL  10, 

&C.) 

BATHIUS,  a  Oreek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (dted  BatUiea,  vol.  vii.  p.  787*  ed.  Far 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  but  he 
pobably  lived  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  Suaiex 
{NoiiliaBatiUoonim^  §  39)  thinks,  that  Ba^ius  is 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  ^i- 
thet  given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubria  of  the 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  {HuL 
Jwr.  Rom.  676,  n.  i)  Tigerstrom  (Aam.  Rom, 
iZeoUs^esoi.  p.  330)  erroneously  calls  him  Salomom 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separated  by  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (cited 
Batiiica,  toL  iii.  p.  361).  [J.  T.  0.] 

BARBA,  CA^SSIUS,  a  firiend  of  J.  Caesar* 
who  gave  Cioero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  B.  &  44.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiiL  52  2 
comp.  PhU.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans^  (Serv.  ad  Aau. 
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fi.  632.)  MacrolniiB  {Sat  iii.  8)  also  mentioni  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  Cyprns,  representmg  the  god- 
dess with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  bat  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidas, 
«.  V,  *Atppodlni ;  Hesych.  «.  «.  'A^^rrof .)  The 
idea  of  Venus  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  a  Tery  late 
period  of  antiquity.  (Voss,  MytkoL  Brv^  ii.  p. 
282,  &c)  [Lw  S.] 

BARBA'TIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Caesar  Oallus,  arrested  his  mas- 
ter, by  command  of  Constantius,  at  PetoTium  m 
Noricum,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
Istria,  A.  D.  854.  In  return  for  his  senrices,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infiemtiT  {fedihun  magitier),  and  was 
•ent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  Julum  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  356 ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  enry  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
358,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  iuTaded 
Bhaetia ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed bj  command  of  Constantius,  m  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
bim,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part.  (Amm.  Marc.  ziv. 
11,  xri.  11,  XYii  6,  ztiii.  8;  Liban.  OraL  x. 
p.  27a) 

M.  BARBATIUS,  a  fnend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  B.  c  40.  (Cic 
PhS»  ziii.  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C  t.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Antony :  the  obverse  of  which 
is  M.  Ant.  Imp.  Avo.  Illvm.  R.  P.  C,  M.  Bart 
BAT.  Q.  p.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  Bakbat.  signifies  M.  Barbatiua,  and  not  Bar- 
batus,  as  Ursmus  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Qfiae$tor  Propraston, 
(Comp.  Eckhel,  y.  p.  334.) 

This  M.  BarbatiuB  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Barbarius  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
tit  14.  s.  3),  where  Barbarius  is  only  a  fidse  read- 
ing for  Barboiius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bius  Philippicus,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  («.  v.)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  fevour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence obtained  the  praetorship  under  the  trium- 
virs. While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognized,  we  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purohased  his  freedom  by 
a  large  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  Oaraton.  <td  Cic 
PhU.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATUS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the 
Horatia  gens.  Barbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  b.  c  328  [SciPio],  of 
the  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Messalla,  consul  inB.  c.  12.  [Mbssalla.] 

1.  M.  HoRATius  M.  p.  M.  N.  Barbatus,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
Poplicola  and  Hoiatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement ;  and  when 
the  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  HUl,  Valerius 
and  Horatius  wero  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
«f  peace.    The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribnTw«« 
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were  restoied  to  the  plebs,  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decemvirate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Hoiatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  B.  c.  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
wero  still  further  confirmed  in  their  ctmsulship  bj 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Valeriae  Horatiae 
Legea.  [Poplicola.]  Horatius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspind  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  r^sed  Hoiatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Li v.  iii.  39,  &c.,  49, 
50, 63,  55,  61—63 ;  Dionys.  xL  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48 ;  Cic  dt  Bep,  iL  31;  Died.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
Tii.ia) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
B.&425.    (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (Bdp€iKXos\  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  T  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consmted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Ephesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles, p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar^s 
edition  of  Dion  Casa.  vol  ii.  p.  1084.         [A.  O.] 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  {^yaivvus  Bap- 
€ovKdXXot\  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  d.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbncale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iiL  14^,  Stephanus  Byzantlnus 
(«.  v.),  and  Ldvy  (xxL  5),  is  Arbucale  (*ApeovKd\ri) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modem  Albuoelht  [  P.  S.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  patri^ 
dan  Aemilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  AxMiLius  Q.  p.  L.  N.  Barbula,  consul 
in  B.  c.  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teates,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  31 1, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrua* 
cans,  with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — ^82  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  (/torn.  Hid,  iii  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
famOy,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Abmilius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwiUing  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines, and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarentnm  with  instructions  to  ofifer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarentines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyirhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbuhi 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Tarentines  in  the  open  fields  and  took  leTenl 
of  their  towni.  Alanned  at  his  progieta,  and 
trotting  to  his  demencj,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissftd  s<Hne  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarentines  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  genenl  witn  unlimited  powers.  Bat 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrimsi 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
umded  with  part  of  the  king^s  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  armj  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placinff  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy^s  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsuL  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  firom  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viiL  2 ; 
Otos.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58,  &&,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Exe.  p.  2342,  &&,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
StraL  L  4.  §  1,  where  Aemilius  PauUiu  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  Ancaius  L.  f.  Q.  n.  Bakbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
says  (L  &),  that  when  the  Chrtkagmkuu  heard  of 
the  Ligunan  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re* 
ceived  the  Romans  as  fnends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  fierment  s^Mut  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  b.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  land. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  petended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbuki^s  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don nom  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (B,  C,  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  BarbuU  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suffecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 
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BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  HaaiileBi» 
the  father  of  HanibaL  [Hamilcar.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  JBoroA,  which  sig- 
nifies lightning.  Niebuhr  (Rom,  HitL  iii.  pi  609) 
says,  that  Bana  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  snmame  of  Hamilcar : 
bat,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  fiunily 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
quently as  the  **  Budne  fiunily,**  and  the  war  and 
democnUical  party  as  the  **  Barcine  party.**  (Liv. 
xxL  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviiL  12,  xxz.  7,  42.) 

BARDANES.    [ Arsacxs  X  X  I.,  p.  358.] 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  hia- 
tory  is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  anthoritiea. 
He  was  bom  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  bitter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  periups  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Edesaene  Chronicle  (Assemani,  B^  OrienL  i, 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154 ;  and 
Epiphanius  (Haw,  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
fevour  with  Abgar  Bar  Mann,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  A.  d.  152  to  a.  d.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
die  principles  of  the  fiunons  Gnostic  teacher  Valen- 
tinus  (as  Eusebins  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  fiuth  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theology  see 
Mosheim,  dB  Rebm  CkrMan.  ante  Qmskmiinmm 
M.  pp.  395^397,  or  C.  W.  F.  Wa]ch*ii  Ketxtr- 
Atfforw,  vol  L  pp.  415—422. 

Bardesanes  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Marcion. 
His  talentsare  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek, 
observes,  "  Si  antem  tanta  vis  est  et  fhlgor  in  inter- 
pretatione,  quantam  putamus  in  seimone  proprio.** 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bar- 
desanes were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.  Eusebius,  in  his  Fra^Htratio  EyBant- 
ffdioa  (vi.  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  tnis  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  This  frag- 
ment is  published  by  Grabe,  in  his  SpicUegium  SS. 
PairtmL,  vol.  L  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Orelli,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Al«aKmdri,Ammomi,PlotiiiifBar- 
deaamU,  jfc,  de  Fato^  quae  tupenunt,  Turici,  1824. 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  Hboo^ 
ttcfiMSf,  fidsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Bardesanes. 
It  appears  frwm  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
&taUsm,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Augus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Colberg  (de  Orig,  el  Progreas.  Haere$,  p. 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Bardesanes 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fetalism.  Eusebius  says  that 
this  woric  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jerome 
deckres  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lins ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Verus, 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Partluans,  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebins  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 
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ftlie  penecation  under  Marcas  Antoninas.  We 
learn  from  Ephrem  the  Syrian  that  Bardeaaneft  com- 
posed, in  his  natire  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Psalms  elegantly  yersified.  On  this 
subject  see  Hahn,  Bardeaami  GnosHeut  Syrorum 
.prinuu  Hj/mnoU^gtu^  Lips.  1819.  Bardesanes  had  a 
son,  Harmonius  (incoirectly  called  Hammonius  by 
Lumper),  whom  Sozomen  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
and  specially  skilled  in  music.  {Hist,  Ecdet,  iii 
16  ;  comp.  Theodoret,  Hi$L  Eodes,  It.  29.)  He 
was  deroted  to  his  fiither^s  opinions,  and,  by  adaptr 
ing  popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conyeyed,  he  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteract  this  mischieC^  Ephrem  set 
new  and  eyangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Haimo* 
nius,  which,  in  this  improyed  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  yogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  {de  AbtUneiUia,  iy. 
1 7,  and  also  in  his  fragment  de  Sty^)^  a  Barde- 
sanes Babylonius  is  mentioned,  whom  Vossius 
(de  HitL  Graeo,  iy.  17),  Strunz  {HitL  Bar- 
desama  et  Bards9amatantm%  Heeren  (Stobaei  Edog. 
P.  L),  and  Harles  (Fabric  BibL  Orate,  iy.  p.  247) 
represoit  as  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Bardesanes  of  Edessa.  Dodwell  {Diat,  ad  Ir»- 
naeumt  iy.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
flourished,  not  under  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Elar 
gabalus  ;  and  in  this  last  position  Orabe  concurs. 
(S^oiL  i.  317.)  Lardner  conceiyes  that  the  his- 
torical and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  sati»- 
fiictorily  adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
indiyidual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  frdl  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  yery  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
disposes  us  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Heeren.  The 
Bardesanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  (Exiaeb,Hi8i.  Eodes. 
iy.  30 ;  Jerome,  de  Viris  lUwtr,  c.  33  ;  Sozomen, 
Theodoret,  and  the  Edessene  Chronicle.  The 
chief  modem  authorities  are  the  works  of  Caye, 
Tillemont,  and  Rem!  Ceillier ;  Beausobre,  Hi»- 
toire  de  Manickie^  4*0.,  yol.  ii.  p.  128  ;  Ittig, 
Append.  Dies,  de  Hoiertriamh,  secL  ii.  6.  §  85 ; 
Buddeus,  Dies,  de  haeree.  Valentin,  fxyiil;  Lardner, 
CredSbUity  of  the  Goepd  History^  part  iL  ch.  28, 
§  12  ;  Bnrton^s  Lseturee  upon  Eodenastioal  Hie- 
iory,  Lect  xz.  yol.  iL  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
Geaek.  der  C&rieL  ReUffion^  ^c  I.  i.  p.  112,  ii.  pp. 
532,  647,  743;  and  Grabe,  Mosheim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  IL  c)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (BdpSuKis, 
Bdp6v?Jits)y  the  lUyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  haye 
been  originally  a  collier,^ next,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
fiunous  fi}r  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der,— ^and  ultimately  to  haye  raised  himself  to  the 
lupreme  power  in  Illyria.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
zvj.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Araaeus  against  Amyntas  IL  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  p.  154, 
b.] ;  and  from  Diodoms  (xyi  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
and  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
seems  &r  firam  the  trudb),  was  committed  by  the 
Illyrians  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
zyi.  2  ;  comp.  Wesseling,  adloc;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 
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Pint  Pdcp,  26  ;  Just.  yiL  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  B.  a  360.  (Diod.  xyi  2.)  When  PhiUp, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  |ffeparing  to  invade 
Illyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  sUiin  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Biicenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just  vii.  6  ;  Lucian, 
Maerob.  10 ;  Pint.  Pyrr.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcins  Barea,  who  was  consul  sufiectos 
in  A.  D.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Servilia  waa  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  suffectus 
in  A.  D.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  leal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinns,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  d.  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  RubelliuB  Plautus  [Plautus],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
&ther^  danger:  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
b«en  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution* 
The  chief  witness  against  iather  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
elicit  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus ;  to  whose 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (iii  116), 
**"  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  dehitor  amicum, 
;  Disdpulumque  senex.** 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufhs  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann, 
xii  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  HisL  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  bdi.  26 ;  SchoL  ad  Juv.  i  33,  vi 
551.) 

BARES.    [Bardks.]     ' 

BA'RGASUS  (Bdpywros),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Biugasa  in 
Caria  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 
Bdfyaaa.)  [L.  S.J 

BA'RGYLUS  {BdpyvXos),  a  friend  of  BeUero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  BeUerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Bargyla.  (StepL  Byz.  «.  v. 
BVywAo.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RNABAS  (Bapi^as),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  Us  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  fiUse.  Clemens  Alex- 
andnnus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  go^L  Baronius 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  I  tidy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.    That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
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dent  evidence  it  aUy  ehewn  hj  tbe  candid  Tille- 
mont  (Afimoirmj  Sue  toL  L  p.  657,  &e.)  Some 
other  fiiboloii*  ttoriea  ooneernii^  Baruibafl  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  age 
is  donbtfnl ;  by  Theodoras  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Gemens,  and  ^e 
spurious  Pattio  Baarnabcm  m  Qpro,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  ''de  Pudicitia,**  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reyerence  among  the  Tniks,  and  has  been  transutted 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  EnglisL  It  seems  to  be  the 

Crodnction  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo* 
ttions  of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  06- 
de»  Apoayphu  Navi  TVitoiiieNrfi,  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
373-394;  White's  Bampton  Lednra.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diyernty  of  opinion  has  preyailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  endenoe 
is  decidedly  in  fiiTour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistie  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fower  than  seTen  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, howerer,  though  they  held  the  epistie  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  oon- 
ceire  how  any  serious  belksver  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  foil  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author*s  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fothers,  folding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistie  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polycarp^s  Epistie  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistie  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  tiie  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistie  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford ;  but  it  perished,  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions : 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  vras  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  hb  death  by 
Luke  d^Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  episties  of  Ignatius ; 
m  1655,  4to.  at  Hehnstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotelo-, 
riu8*s  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathen :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Clere^s  republications  of  this  work; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossius^s  edition  was  republished; 
in  1685,  I2mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Usher*s  notes ;  in  tiie  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prol^mena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistie ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russel^s  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers ;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
BibUoUntoa  Paintm;  in  1839,  8vo.  by  Hefele»  in 
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his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
PatmApotkiicL  In  English  we  have  one  translar 
tion  of  this  epistle  by  Arehbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  the 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rbsslec, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  BUtUatUt  dtr  KirtAemater^ 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Doi  SmeMreibem  dea  Apo^ 
teU  BamaboB  OMfk  Ntm  loifemiesU,  ii5erae£d,  nand 
erUart,  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETirCIUS,  of  Asculum,  a 
town  in  Picenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  {Bnt 
46),  aa  the  most  eloquent  of  all  oraton  out  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  orations 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
against  Caepb,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilins  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  b.  c  90.   [Cabpio.] 

BARSANU'PHIUS  (Bopoarotf^of),  a  monk 
of  Gasa,  about  548  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  some 
works  on  aoeticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
Ubrsiy  at  Paris.  (Cave,  HuL  Lit  sub.  ann.)  [P. S.] 

BARSINE  (Boptrfni).  1.  Daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus,  the  latrap  of  Bithynia,  and  vnfe  of  Memnon 
the  Rhodian.  In  B.&  394,  the  year  of  Alexander's 
invarion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dareius  IIL  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
vras  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  foil  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander's 
death,  B.a323,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy^ 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  Nearehoa. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodorus 
and  Justin,  it  appean  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pergamus  under  his  mother's  care,  and  that  she 
shared  his  fiite  when  (b.  a  309)  Polysperohon  was 
induced  by  Cassander  to  murder  him.  (Plut.  Alex. 
21,  ^irni.  1 ;  Diod.  xviL  23,  xx.  20,  28 ;  Curt. 
iiL  13.  §  14,  X.  6.  §  10 ;  Just  xL  10,  xiii. 2,  xv.2; 
Paus.  ix.  7.)  Plutareh  (Ernn.  Le.)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumenes  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  B.  c.  324 ;  but  see  Arrian,  Anab. 
viL  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  vras  the 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  beoune  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  b.  c.  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  tiie 
regent  PercQccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine's  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  mig^t  interfore  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Alex,  70,  77;  Air.  AaaL, 
viL  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Justin  (xL  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Banine  with  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  [K  K] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bUhop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  A.  d.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nestorians.  His  eflbrts  gained 
for  Nestorianism  in  Persia  numerous  adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pheroaes,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsnmas,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleuoeia  and  Ctesiphon 
into  a  patriarehal  see.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Barsumas,  an  abbot,  who  was 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  of 

*  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Artabazus 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Mentor, 
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Chalcedon,  and  afterwaids  spread  the  tenets  of 
Entyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  ahout  a.  d. 
460.  (Asseman,  BiUioUu  OricnL  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
preliminary  Dissertation,  iiL  pt  1.  p.  66.)     [P.S.] 

BARTHOLOMAEUS  (Bop^oXo/ioibs),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  \mA,  Ensebius  (/T.  E, 
y,  10)  informs  us,  that  when  Pantaenus  visited  the 
Indians,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  their  faUiers  had  re- 
ceived from  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gk>spel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
were;  but  Moeheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  pUioe,  and  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  fidsely 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasius  in  his  decree  de  LUma  ApociypkiM,  (Tille- 
mont,  Memoirety  ^[e.  toL  L  pp.  387 — 389,  642 — 
€45.  Ed.  sec. ;  Mosheim,  de  RAu»  Chrisliamorum^ 
S^e.  p.  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  AUgemeina  G^sscAticAte, 
^c.  i.  p.  113.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BARSAENTES(B«p<ro^w|j),or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (Bap^itfcKTof),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Drangae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamela, 
B.  c  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bessus  against  Dardus.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  ( Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  zviL  74 ;  Curt  vL  6,  viu. 
13.) 

BAR Y AXES  (BoptN^lijf),  a  Mede,  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
sence in  India,  but  was  seized  by  Atropates,  the 
satrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  dea^  by  Alexander, 
&  c  325.     (Arrian,  Anab.  vL  29.) 

BARZANES  {sixf^&ir^).  1.  One  of  the  early 
kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Bessus, 
B.  c.  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der.   (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  70 

BAS  (Bof),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  b.  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  his  fiither  Boteiras,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetea.  He 
defeated  Cakntus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
uon,  c.  20,  ed.  Orelli.) 

BASILEl'DES  (BmriAcOTif).  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (vfpj  A^c«f  'Oftiipcjc^f),  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  made  by  Ciatinus.  Both  worics  are 
lost    (Etymol.  Mag.  «.v.  Af»l{>}Ao5.) 

2.  Of  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Ensebius  (Chiron.  Arm,  p.  384,  ed.  Zohnb  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un- 
der Antoninus  Piua,  and  aa  the  teacher  of  Verus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  successor  of 
Dionysins.  (Diqg.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertiuned  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
probably  about  120  a.  n.  He  professed  to  have 
leceived  from  Olaudas,  a  disciple  of  St  Peter,  the 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex. ^S/rom, 
viL  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glanciaa.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Satuminus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioeh  with  Satuminus,  when  the  latter  was 
commencbg  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  ]HX)ceeded  to  Penia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pins  in  138  a.  d.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Moiander  and  Satuminus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  (EodeM.  HitL  bk.  L  pt  ii. 
c  5.  §§  1 1-13,  and  de  Reb.  CkrisL  ante  Constani, 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  (History  of  Heretics^  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Wakh.  (HisL  der  Ketxer.  I  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  CommeniarieB  on  the 
Cfotpdf  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Onbe^Sphileg,  iL  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  "'  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides,**  which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letten  **on  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fast  should  cease.**  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answen  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Eg}'ptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  d.  (HiaL  LitL  sab.  ann.)    [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  CaracaUa  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  EJagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  shun  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
A.D.213.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  35.)      [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.    [Praxilla.] 

BASriiACAS.    [NicxPHORus  Basilicas.] 

BASrLICUS  (BcuriXiK6s)^  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachen  of  Apsines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  wtfi  rmv  3id  rSv  Ki\<eM¥  nxifAuCrtvy,  a  second 
«-<p2  pfn^opucijs  Topcuricfvqs,  a  third  «-«pl  dUricif trews, 
and  a  fourth  TtfA  fUT€aroti/lir§us.  (Suidas,  s.  w. 
Bao-iAiin)s  and  'Atfrfvi)f ;  Eudoc  p.  93.)       [L.  S.] 

BASrLIDES.  1 .  A  priest,  who  predicted  suo- 
oess  to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
CarmeL   (Tac. /^isi.  ii.  78.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  rekted  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Senpis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hist,  iv.  82 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freedman ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rapt 

BASIXIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressed,  and  gave  place  to  the 
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Codeg  repetUae  jtradedioma.  In  the  fint  and  se- 
cond prefiices  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  oomnus- 
sioners  are  mentioned  in  the  following  order: — 
Joannes,  Leontina,  Phocaa,  BasOeides,  Thomaa, 
Tribonianna,  Constantinna,  Theophilus,  Dioscotoa, 
Pmesentinoa.  From  the  sanae  sonroes  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Baaileidea  had  been  praefectns 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  inrested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patricins,  and  that  in  529  he  waa  PP.  of 
lUyricum.  [J.  T.  G.] 

BASILI'N  A,  the  mother  of  Jnlian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantino  the  Great.  She  is  belieyed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Anidus  Julianas,  consul 
in  A.  D.  322,  and  afterwards  prefSect  of  the  dty. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  S31,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  dty  of  Bosilino- 
polls  in  Bithynia  receired  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Maicellin.  zxt.3;  Liban.OnitziLp.262;  NoteccL 
HierocL  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  artide  Constantinus  Magnus.    [W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  {'Rd»tXu\  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  (*Iy6iica), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeua. 
(iz.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  size  of  the 
country.  (PUn.  H.  N,  tl  29.  s.  35.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  (Ap,  PkoL  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  B<uUeus.) 

BASILFSCUS  (BMriXltncot),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother^in-Iaw  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  ''dux**  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliacns  made  a  snccessful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  a.  d.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  fiunous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  leddence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  the  greatest 
mOitary  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  L  Anthemitts,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  M ar- 
cellinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Ulyricum. 
Basilisctts  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Heraclins  of  Edesea, 
landed  on  Uie  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  i4>pears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscns,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  beea  differently 
calculated  by  diflKoent  historians.  Both  were  aiop- 
mous;  but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nioephorus  Oregoras,  who  spMks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Maroellinus  and  Heraclius 
when  Basiliacus  cast  andior  off  the  Promontorium 
Mereurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sidly.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submisdon, 
and  requested  Banliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 
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Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Genseric 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  whidi  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement.  Basiliscus  fl^  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  wmrrion  of  his  time,  when  ovopow 
ered  by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  waa 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships '  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Basilis- 
coB.  The  whole  expedition  had  fi&iled.  After  his 
airival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Hersdea  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
neral, though  easily  decdved  by  stratagems ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  posdble  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.  The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  sayinff  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  he  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  Aspar  to  ruin  Leo  by  cansmg  the  feOure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  ipiins  fiirther  strength 
by  the  fi^t,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sooner  had  Lm  died  (474),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  Leo^  widow,  conspired  against  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.  It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  anthoritv  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror. (October  or  November,  475.)  His  reign 
was  short.  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
(Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus ;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  deddons  of 
the  coundl  of  Chalcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
great  library  with  120,000  volumes.  His  rapadty 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents.  Illus,  the  genend  despatched 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zoio ;  and  his  successor,  Arinatius  or  Harmatus, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  dther  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Illus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  maroh 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.  Basiliscus  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
fiunily  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  periiaps 
Cucusus.  Food  having  been  refused  them.  Bad- 
liscus,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  sevejral  months 
after  his  fiill,  which  took  phwe  in  June  or  July, 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Prooop.  De  BdL  VamL 
i  6,  7  ;  Theophanes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  O- 
drenuB,  pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Jomandea,  <U  Regtu 
Succ  ppu  58,  59,  eid.  Lindenbrog,  says,  that  (>tr- 
thage  was  in  an  nntenabb  podtion,  and  that 
Baaliacus  was  bribed  by  Genseric.)  £  W.  P.] 
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BASI'LIUS  (BcviAe/ot  and  BadXjds),  commonly 
called  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Anctra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originally  a  phyucian,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaden  of  the  Semi>Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  hy  the  emperor  Coi^ 
•tantius,  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  SocF&tes  and  Sosomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controYersies  both  with  the  wthodox  and 
with  the  ultra  Arians.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acacius,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  Illyricom.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Marcellus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  de  Vir,  IUukL  89  ; 
Epiphan.  Haere»^  Ixziii.  1 ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ii. 
30,  42 ;  Sosomen,  H.Kvl  43.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Caksarxia  in  Cappadoda,  cooh 
monly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was  bom  A.  d.  829, 
of  a  noble  Christian  fiimily  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
had  suffered  in  the  Maximlnian  persecution.  His 
fiither,  also  named  BasU,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia :  his  mother*s 
name  was  Emmelia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  fiuth  partly  by  his  par 
rents,  but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Neocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.  His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
reia in  Cappododa,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statemenu  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
are  confused ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
Gamier,  but  on  insofficient  grounds.  From  Con- 
stantinople he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stn* 
died  for  four  years  (351-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himerius  and  Proaeresius.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tiTe  of  Cappadoda,  and  had  been  BasiPs  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  firiend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
suaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  huter 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  city.  Basil*s  success  in 
study  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  feme  had  preceded  him;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  dty  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
we  may  believe  his  friend  Gr^ry,  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  sdence.  At  t^  end  of  355,  he 
returned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadoda,  where  he  be- 
gan to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote hinuelf  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
his  sister  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  sedusion  from  the  worid. 
About  the  year  357,  he  made  a  journey  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  I^gypt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
those  countries.  On  his  retum  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Iris,  near  Neocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
at  a  reduK  for  tiiirteen  yean.    On  the  opponte 
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bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  femily,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  sedusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religions  exerdses  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  fevourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whose  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Philo' 
eaUa  (^cXoicoXia).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regdations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor^s  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Selenoeia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  raider 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon *s  orders  from  Me- 
letins,  bishop  of  Antioeh.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor^s  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julianas  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Ensebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter ;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  £u- 
aebius  deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Badl  retired  once  more  to  the  wildemess,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nasiansen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  i^iainst  Eimomius ;  and  now  his  Toss  was  so 
severelv  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gr^ry  Nasiansen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  eodesiastical  affairs.  (365.)  Basil's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  seal  for  the  Catholic  feith, 
and,  above  idl,  his  conduct  in  a  femine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappadocia  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Caenreia.  In  virtue  of  this  oflioe, 
he  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caesarda  and  ex- 
arch of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  dties  in  his  province ;  his  restoration  of 
church  disdpline ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
against  Anthimos  of  Tyana,  whose  see  was 
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to  a  MGond  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valeni ;  and 
hit  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerfal  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishope  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Modestus,  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valena  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  d.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesaroia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nazianien  is  still  extant.  The  following 
are  his  chief  works :  h  Eis  rijv  d^w^fitpoir^  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (^pftifrcia 
or  ^ih^fTff)  on  the  furst  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  *k.vri^nrru(6s  rmi  droKayrtrtKW  rov  iwrfftBoOs 
EvvofuoOf  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomitts.  8.  n«pl  roS  dyiov  wfwfiaros^  a  Trear 
tise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  'Airmirticff, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (i^uol),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Ijettera.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  BasiPs  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Gregor.  Nazian.  OraL  in  Laud, 
Batilu  M,;  Gregor.  Nyss.  VU,  S,  Afaerinae; 
Gamier,  Vila  &  BasilU;  Socrates,  H.  E,  iv.  26 ; 
Sozomen,  H,  E.  vi.  17;  Rnfinns,  H.E.  xL  9 ; 
Suidas,  «.  D.  BatrfAf lor.) 

3.  Of  CiLiciA  {6  KiAi{),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photins  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod,  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot.  Cod,  107),  and  one  against 
Archelans,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
9.9.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilieia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Sblbucsia  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumatuxgns,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
roust  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photins.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,  ed.Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASrLIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (B«rf\«tof  6  Mo- 
fcfSt^r),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characten  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  bom  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  laige  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Anaeidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  &ther  of  Ba«l, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  fiunily  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
At  an  earlr  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  sUve.  He  was  ran- 
aomed  several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilus, 
aumamed  the  Little,  a  oottsin  of  the  emperor  Theo- , 
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philus  (829-842),  who,  a  diminutive  man  himself^ 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purohase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  trae  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother's  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  &ther,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  &ble.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Michael  III.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  single 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  chamberhiin ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  BasU  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantino ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Thecla,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor^s 
uncle,  Bardus,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  in 
the  presence  of  MichaeL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Banl  was  created  Au- 
gustus, and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drankenness  and  other  vices. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  min ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  bold  eneigy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24tlL 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  barbarians 
and  of  his  courtienhip  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  BasU 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
wariike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  generals 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  III.,  had  made  great  progress  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  choose 
good  genernls,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  the 
siege  of  Ragusa.  In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi- 
ally in  Cilieia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
fomer  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Photius.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  part  of 
which,  ai  well  aa  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  had 
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gradually  conquered  daring  the  ninth  eentnrj. 
They  had  abo  laid  siege  to  Chalcis;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  port  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
ter these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Procopius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  genend  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfiirourable  occur- 
rences, the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
diately recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stephanus  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
In  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  grand- 
father of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  favourite 
of  his  fiither,  till  («e  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  had  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
tabaren was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled!  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  through  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
legislator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
BcuriAiical  AMcra|cif,  ^Constitutiones  BasiUcae,**  or 
simply  **  Basilica,*^  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterm^s  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Lbo  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  DicL  of  Ant  s,  v.  Basilica,)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Kf(p<i^Ala  vapaivtracd  {(/.  xpds  rdv  iaurmi  vl6¥ 
Aiovra  {Bxhortationum  Cajnta  LXVI,  ad  Leonem 
fiium\  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
such  as,  Titpi  irot9f voTf »r,  which  is  the  first ;  n«f>l 
Ti^^f  'leplwy  ;  Tltpl  tivKauiavin\s  \  Ilfpl  dfyyjs  \ 
IIcpl  Aifyov  r*\€iov^  &c,  and  TLtpi  dtfoytwrftts 
ypa^Svy  which  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  tnuulation, 
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by  F.  Moiellns,  at  Paris,  1584, 4to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  IXunke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Gottingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the  editor^s  excellent  Latin  translation;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellua 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  *^  Imperium 
Orientale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Pre£eu»  to  the  £lrAo7iatibfies,  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvi. ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris ;  Leo  Gnunmat  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris ; 
Fabric.  DM.  Grate  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)         [W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (Boo-lActoO,  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Romanus  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  a.  d.  958 ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manus ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  in&nt  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  pUce.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself^  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  tiiat  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter* 
rupted  series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success. '  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Sclerus,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  ckdmed  Cakbria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otbo»  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  bis  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wan  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquesta,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  Uiese  expedi- 
tions. Basil^s  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Belisarius.    Basil  opened 
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the  war,  wbkh  lasted,  with  a  few  interraptioni, 
till  1018,  with  a  miooeMCal  campaign  in  987;  and, 
during  the  following  jean,  he  made  conqaest  after 
conquest  in  the  soath-westem  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epeims  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  OTenan  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thesaakmica,  conquered  Thesaalj, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchins,  and  hardl  j 
escaped  death  or  captivity ;  his  anny  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lientenant  of  Basil,  Nioephorus 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliseova  and  Parasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  1002, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  agam  in  1014,  and  was  signalised  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephoms  Xi- 
phias. The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus. 
(1185—1196.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Sclenis  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phoeas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  widi  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phoeas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phoeas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Sderus ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia;  a  suocessAd  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1022  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iboria, 
who  was  supported  by  the  AriU)s ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Scleras  and  Phoeas,  the  son  of  Nioepho- 
rus Phoeas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  prefHuations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-r^nt,  Constantino 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  of  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wan, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
sures for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  stariing.  Zonaras  (yoL  ii.  p*  225) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  talents; 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist.  Basil,  though  great  as  a  gene- 
ral, was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedren.  p.  645,  &c.  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  305,  &c.  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  toI.  ii.  p. 
197«  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  &c  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Minucia 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  fint 
century  b.  c.  It  is  £teqnently  vrritten  Basilius, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basilus,  which  is  also 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  fbnn  by  the  line  of  Lucan 
(iv.416), 

^  £t  Basilnm  videre  dncem,^  &c 

1.  (MiNUcifJs)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers,  served  under  SuUa  in  Greece  in  his  campaign 
against  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  b.  c 
86.    (Appian,  Afii^b'.  50.) 

2.  M.  MiNUCius  BA8II.US.  (Cic.  pro  CUienU 
38.) 

3b  MiNUCius  Basilus,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infiunous  for  robberies.  (Cic 
ad  AtL  vii.  9  ;  Ajbcou.  m  Milan,  p.  50,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  Ii.  MiNuaus  Basilus,  the  unde  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will.    (Cic.  <20  Qf.  iiL  18.) 

5.  L.  MiNUCius  Basilus,  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  unde,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  b.  c.  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  Uie  Rend 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legions. 
(Caes.  B,  G.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  probably 
ctmtinued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  ocmmianded  part  of  Caesar^ 
fleet  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32 ;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  He  waa 
one  of  Caesar^  assassins  in  b.  c.  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  because 
he  had  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  (Appian,  B,  CiL  113,  iii.  98 ;  Oros.  vi. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero*s  to  Basilus,  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  murder  of  (Caesar.  {Gc.  ad 
Fam.  vL  15.) 

6.  (MiNUCius)  Basilur,  is  attacked  by  Cicero 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c.  41)  as  a  friend  of  An- 
tony. He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  different 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (Baff(np€6s)^  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus (Hor.  Ocarm.  L  18.  11;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  18), 
which,  according  to  the  expkmations  of  the  Greeks, 
is  derived  from  fiaatripa  or  fiaavapls,  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  them- 
selves are  often  called  baaurae  or  bas9aride$»  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  fiaaaapts,  a  fox  (Ue- 
tych.  «.  V.  fioffffdpcu),  probaUy  because  it  was  ori-^ 
ginally  made  of  fox-skins.  Othen  derive  the  name 
Bassareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  «>m>- 
rp6yfiSj  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  which 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  Thracian  baa- 
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-  B  ASSIA'N  A,  one  of  the  namet  of  Julia  Soemiaa. 
LUassianus,  Mob2;  Sokmia&J 

BASSIA'NUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  distinction  se- 
lected by  Constantine  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Anastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Caesar  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
bably never  actually  inrested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  nogotiations  were  pending  with  Licinius 
respecting  the  ratification  of  this  arrangonent,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
been  secretly  tampering  with  Bassianus,  and  had 
nersuaded  him  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
his  brother-in-law  and  benefiwtor.  Constantine 
promptly  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  disooveiy  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  his  col- 
league led  to  a  war,  the  result  of  which  is  recounted 
elsewhere.  [Constantinus.]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
account  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
it  eventually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
ahnost  esnlusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valesius  to  his  edition  of  Amimanus 
Marcellinus. 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
nevertheless  numbered  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  emperon  and  four 
Augustae,  —  CaracaUa,  Oeta,  Elagabalua,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maeaa,  Julia 
Soemias,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
emperor  (Sept.  Severus)  for  his  son-in-bw.  From 
him  Cantcalla,  Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus 
all  bore  the  name  of  Rawrianus ;  and  we  find  his 
grand-daughter  Julia  Soemias  entitled  Rassiana  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
Velitrae  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
in  1765.  (Aurelius  Victor,  £^  c.  21,  has  pre* 
served  his  name ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
Dion  Cassias,  Ixxviii  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Domna,  we  iniier  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 
CALLA.)  [  W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  yean  a.  o.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponins  Bassus  who 
under  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Goths  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himsel£ 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  venr  problematical. 
(AureL  Viet  Epit,  c.  34  ;  oomp.  Julian,  Com.  p. 
1 1,  and  Tillemont  on  Ckudius  II.)       [W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  I.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  fonned 
one  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
and  as  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  **  Ponticus 
heroo,  Bassus  quoqua  darus  iambo,"  but  is  not 
noticed  by  Quintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unless  he  be  the  Bassus  fiun^iarly  addressed 
by  Propertius.  {EUg.  i  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
.that  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits. '  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apuleius  the  grammarian  (De  Orthograpk,  §  43), 
that  BaUuiy  and  not  Basras,  is  the  true  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Weichert. 
(De  JL  Vario  Poeick,  Excurs.  iL  De  BauU  qttUm^ 
dcuMy  jfc) 

2.  A  dxamatic  poet,  contemponiy  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  ha 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  fiite  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
i  «.  to  fire  or  water.  (MartiaL  v.  53.)  The  name 
occun  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  of  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occun  several  times  in  the  ancient 
anthon  as  the  name  <^  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  JtUius  and 
sometimes  TuUius,  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  mora  than  two  ior 
dividuals,  as  it  is  conjectured  that  Juliut  and  Tttliiug 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H.N,  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  labm  Proprm,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpo- 
rurros  Bdffffos.  (VoL  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  AaU,  iii.  16. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  find,  to  H,  A",  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (De  MaL  Med,  i.  praefl)  and  St.  £pi- 
phanius  (Adv,  Haer.  L  1.  §  3)  among  the  writen  on 
botany;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
{»eserved  by  Aetius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric.  Biblioth,  Or,  vol.  xiiL  p.  101, 
ed.  vet ;  C.  G.  KUhn,  AddiL  ad  EUnch,  Medk,  a 
Fahr,  j-e.  Exhib.  iasc.  iv.  pw  1,  &c)       [ W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  HiU. 
iiL50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wan  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  fing- 
ment  of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dhloff,  de  OroL  23;  QuintiL  x.  1,  102,  &c.; 
Senec.  Sutuor.  6,  Ep.  xxx^  which  perhaps  refen 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  H,  N,  Praef., 
Ep,  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  Gennan  wars,  as  Bahr  and  othen  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
OraL  c.  23)  rejects  Titus^  and  shews  from  Prisdan 
(Ub.  viiL  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  FuUiue  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct  [W.  R.J 

BASSUS,  BETILIE'NUS,  occun  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  q)eaks  (de  Ira,  iii.  18)  of  a  Betilienus 
Bassus  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  BetiUinus  Cassias,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(lix.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
A.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  b.  c.  5d  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey^s  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Phanalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  ende»' 
vouied  to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldien  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful;  but  his  designa 
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were  diicoTered  by  Sextaa,  who,  however,  foigare 
him  on  his  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Peigamus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassos  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextos ;  bat  being  defeated  by  the 
hitter,  he  comipted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  pot  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextos,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassos,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia.  Bassos  followed  them,  hot  was  nnable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  retom  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistios  Vetos,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonios  and  the  Parthians  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bassos.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brooght  against  Cicero^s  client,  Deitonuu,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassos.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistios,  Statios  Morcos  was  sent 
against  Bassos  with  three  legions,  bot  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repolse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcins  Crispas,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  brooght  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Morcos  and  Crispos  kept  Bassos 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassios  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar^s  death,  b.  c.  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassos,  as  well  as  those  of  Morcos 
and  Crispos,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassios, 
and  BassoSy  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassios, 
was  dismissed  uninjored.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  26 
—28  ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic 
pro  DetL  8,  9,  ad  AiL  xiv.  9,  xv.  \Z^ad  Fam,  xi 
1,  PhUip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fam,  xiL  11,  12  ;  Liv.  EpU, 
114,  121;  Veil  Pat  ii.  69  ;  Streb.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  11,  B,  J.  L  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  {jL  c.)  a  different  accoont  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  onder  Bassos.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian^s  statement.  Bassos  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Jolios.  Bot  as  Sextos  gave 
himself  op  to  pleasore  and  carried  the  legion  aboot 
with  him  everywhere.  Bassos  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  condoct,  bot  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextos  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  becaose  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereopon  the  soldiers 
rose  against  Sextos,  who  was  killed  in  the  tomolt 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldien  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassos  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  floorished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centory. 
Qointilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  ''At  Lyrioorom 
idem  Horotios  fere  solos  1^  dignos. ...  Si  quem- 
dam  adjioere  veils,  is  erit  Caesios  Bassos,  qoem 
noper  vidimos :  sed  eom  longe  praeoedont  ingenia 
viventiom.**  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  ^ese,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
foond  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Potsdi);  the  other 
is  qooted  by  Diomedes  (iii  p.  513,  ed.  Potsch.)  aa 
an  example  of  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Persius  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassos ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  os,  that  he  was  des- 
troyed along  with  his  viUa  in  a.  d.  79  by  the  erup- 
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tion  of  VesQvias  which  overwhelmed  Herenlaneoiii 
and  PompeiL    He  most  not  be  confoonded  with 

2.  Caesios  Bassos,  a  Roman  Grammarian  of  on- 
certain  date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
"  Ars  Caesii  Basai  de  Metris,**  which  is  given  in 
the  **  Orammaticae  I.jatinae  Aiu:tores  Antiqui**  of 
Potschios  (Hanov.  1605),  pp. 2663-2671.  [W.K] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  soraamed  Scholaa- 
ticos,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
Geopomea  (rcanroyimi),  or  work  on  Agricoltore, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tino Porphyrogeneta.  (a.  d.  911 — 959.)  Cas- 
sianos  Bassos  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
the  honoor  of  the  work  Of  Bassos  we  know  no- 
thing, save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  bom  at  Maiatonymom,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  (Geopcn,  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twenty 
books,  and  is  compiled  firom  various  aothors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  list: — Sbx.  J uuus  Afri- 
can os  ;  Anatolicus  of  Berytos  [p.  161,  b.] ; 
Appulkius  ;  Aratus  of  Soli  ;  Aristotblbs,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damoobron  ;  DBMOCRrruK  ;  Di- 
DYMUS  of  Alexandria ;  Cassius  Dionvsiub  of 
Utica  ;  DioPHANBS  of  Nicaea  ;  Florbntinus  ; 
Fronto  ;  HiBROCLBS,  governor  of  Bithynia  onder 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocratbs,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
sorgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great ; 
Lbontinus  or  Lbontius  ;  Nbstor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severos  ;  Pampuilus  of  Alex- 
andria; Paravus;  Pelaooniur;  Ptolbmabus 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothers  Quintilius  (Gordi* 
aaos  and  Maximos)  ;  Tarbntinus  ;  Trbomnb»* 
Tus ;  Varro  ;  Zoroastbr.  Cassianos  Bassos 
has  contriboted  only  two  short  extracts  of  his  own, 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  varioos  sobjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  best  appear  fiiom  the  contents  of  the  diflermt 
books,  whidi  are  as  follow :  1 .  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agricoltore,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  com.  3.  Of  the  varioos 
agricoltoral  doties  soitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  coltivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  coltivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oiL  10—12.  Of  horti- 
cnltore.  1 3.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injorions 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  15. 
Of  natoral  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.    20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  poblished  at  Venice  in 
1538, 8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janus 
Comarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Bnissicanos  firom  a  manoscript  in  the  im- 
perial library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Leipiig,  1781,  4  volSi 
8vo.,  edited  by  Nidas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  &ith  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immenso 
treasores,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  foil  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasures 
to  Rome ;  but  Bassos^  after  digging  aboot  in  every 
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diRction,  wu  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Anm,  xvi. 
1— S  ;  Suet,  Ner,  31.) 

BASSUS,  OA'VIUS  or  OA'BIUS,  a  learned 
grammarian,  whose  Commentarii  and  treatise  De 
Origine  Verborum  ei  Voeaibulorum  are  cited  by  Gel- 
lias  (ii.  4,  iii.  9, 19,  y.  7,  zi.  17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  writer  of  the  work  De  Dm, 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (SaL  L  19,  iiL  6,  compare 
iiL  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  SaHrete  also 
from  which  Fulgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
{Serm.  Antiq,  Explie.)  We  hear  of  a  Garius  Bas- 
sos who  was  pniefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  £^.  z.  18,  32,  33^),  bnt  those  who 
would  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
abore  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  declares,  that  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  £unous  equus 
Seianus,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  Dolid>ella,  Cassins,  and  M.  Antonius ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
upon  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gamui  or 
Galiitu  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
Gaim  or  Cauu,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above*^mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUa    [Bassos,  p.  471,  b.] 

BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
Coniroverwiae,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Bassns  who  was  called  Atmu»  albus  when  Qnin- 
tilian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit    (Quintil.  vl  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  (MxKms  Bdaffos)^  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
oalled,  in  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  Geimanicus,  who  died  a.  d. 
19.    (Tac  Jfw.  ii.  71.)  [P.S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
as  proverlMal  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xiL  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says,  *^  I  am  well  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Ludlius  with  his.*^ 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Caedlitu.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCrLIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitellius  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  b.  a  70 ;  bnt  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
of  Vitellius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac.  Hist,  iL  100,  iiL 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription.   (Gruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  d. 
211,  under  Septimius  Sevcnis,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
Elagabalus,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
fiur  and  high-bom  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant {driyoyos^  probably  gieat-grandaughter) 
of  M.  Aurelius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  married  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  took  place  in  221. 
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The  Bassos  who  was  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  fiither  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  21,  Ixxix.  5  ; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statius.  Quintilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  **  vehemens  et  poeticum 
fuit  nee  ipsum  senectute  matumm.**  The  hist 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  *^  tennis  Saleius**  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
(riores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  leom 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cat- 
pumius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Locan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  laboun 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (1.  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet.  SchoL  ad  Jm,  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-bom  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Werasdorf  is 
right  so  fiur  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fiKt  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassns,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statins,  Senanus,  and 
a  long  list  of  ver^en  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint  z.  1,  90  ;  IHalog.  de  Oratt.  cc 
5,  9 ;  Jnv.  vii.  80  ;  Wemsdorf;  FoetL  LcM,  Minn. 
voL  iv.  p.  L  pp.  36, 72,  75,  236.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SrLIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.    (Cbn/rtw.  i  6,  7.) 

BA'TALUS  (BdroAof),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Ba- 
taluB  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Pint  Dem.  4,  ViL  X.  Orat.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  ViL  Dem,  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske), 
Batalus,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Ephesns, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  womenV  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flnte-pkyer  were  the  same,  or  two 
difierent  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meineke, 
Hist,  OriL  Qm,  Graec  p.  333,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

BATEIA  (Btireta),  a  daughter  of  Teucer  or  cf 
Tros  (Steph.  Byi.  •.  v.  Aif/iScvos),  the  wife  of  Dar- 
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danas,  and  mother  of  Has  and  Erichthoniiu.  The 
town  of  Bateia  in  Troaa  waa  belieTed  to  have  de- 
riyed  its  name  from  her.  (Arrian,  ap,  EtutaJtk.  ad 
Horn.  p.  851.)  Tsetses  (ad  Lyoopk.  29)  calls  her 
a  sister  of  Scamander,  the  father  of  Tencer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea ;  and  in  another  passage  {ad  I^oopL 
1298)  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Tencer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanos,  by  the  name  of  Arisbe,  and  de- 
scribes Erichthonios  as  her  son,  and  Has  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occurs 
in  ApoUodorus.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BATHANA'TIUS  {BaBa»4rtos\  the  leader  of 
the  Cordistae,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  who  intaded  Greece 
with  Brennus  in  b.  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brennus,  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Bathanati.   ( Athen.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

BATHYCLES  (BaewcAnO*  «  celebrated  artist 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander(He3rne,  Jn/i^.^il^. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  bond  of  artists  of  the  aame 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amydaean  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  bas-reliefs,  and  sup- 
ported and  surmounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apdlo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil- 
lar, thirty  cubits  hiffh,  to  which  a  head,  arms,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  Pausanias  (iiL 
18.  §  6)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  ^Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,**  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  materiaL  (K.  0.  MiiUer,  Handh,  d. 
Archaol.  §  85.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  iu 
height,  which  Quatremero  fixes  at  thirty  cubits, 
Welcker  at  fifty.  (Welcker,  ZeiimAHftfur  Gesek. 
d,  alL  Kunst^  I  p.  279,  &c.)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
des  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modem  schohirs  (Winckel- 
nuuin,  Bottiger,  Voss,  Quatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  {Epoeken,  p.  34, 
Anm.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathydes  as  eariy  as 
OL  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  6),  which  however  is  &r  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voss,  Myth,  Briefer  il  p.  188;  Sillig, 
Catal.  Artif.  s.  t>,)  [W.  I.] 

BATUYLLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
Pyhides  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  J^anttmumut^ 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Rome,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Pylades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  personificatiou ; 
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each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  each 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  fame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  considered 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  dtixens,  resembling 
in  its  charactw  the  fiictions  of  the  Circus,  and  the 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angiy  passions 
and  violent  contests,  which  sometimes  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  these  exhibitions  are  exphuned  in  the 
DieLofAnL  9,v,Faniomintu$,  (Tac  ^im.  L  54 ; 
Senec  QuomL  Natur,  viL  82,  Qmirov.  v.  praet ; 
Juv.  vi  63;  Suet  Odan.  45;  Dion  Cass.  lir. 
17;  Plut  Symp,yiLSi  Maoob.  ii.  7 ;  Athen.  L 
p.  70  ;  Zosimus,  L  6  ;  Said.  t.  vc^Opxrins  and 
ABififiS^tpos,) 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgi],  ascribed  to 
Tib.  CL  Donatus,  as  *^  poeta  qoidam  mediocris,** 
the  hero  of  the  <SJe  «ot  no*  vobu  story.  (Vit  Virg. 
xviL  §  70.)  [W.  R.] 

BATHYLLUS  (B^vAAos),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontinus  and 
Leon  of  Metapontnm,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  £  Alo- 
M abon]  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. (Diog.  Laert.  viiL  83^)  [A.  a] 

BATIS  (Barff),  the  sister  of  Epicurus,  who 
married  Idomenens.    (Diog.  Laert.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (B^Twir),  the  charioteer  of  Amphiarans. 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampus,  and  both 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battke  of 
Thebes.  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos.  He  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypeelus,  and  at  Delphi 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus, 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Argives. 
(ApoUod.  iii  6.  §  8;  Pans.  ii.  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
X.  10.  §  2.)  Stephanus  of  Byxantium  (s.«/A/nrvia) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Amphiaraus, 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Haipyia  in  Illyria; 
but  Stephanus  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  tho 
following  article.  [L.  &] 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  son  of  Longarus, 
a  Dalmatian  chiei^  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Maoedon,  b.  g.  200.  (Uv. 
xxxL  2&) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaden  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  the  other  to  the  Breucians,  a  Pannonian 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dalmatm,  in 
A.  D.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  his  second 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Valerius  Messallinus,  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  star 
tioncd  in  those  countries.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucians, 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Bato, 
marched  against  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caecina  Severus,  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who  had 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  Dabnatian 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  firam  a  stone  in 
battle :  he  despatched  others,  however,  in  command 
of  the  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  sea-coast  aa 
fi&r  as  ApoUonia,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Messallinu* 
ahead  with  part  of  ^e  troops.  The  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  not  yet  reoovered  firam  hit  wound,  but  he 
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^nevertlieleM.  admced  against  MeaiaOimu,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  him  ;  but  being  sbortly  after 
defeated  in  his  turn,  he  fled  to  his  Breacian  name- 
sake. The  two  Batos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
miam,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensiTe,  and 
maintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
cina  Severus.  But  after  Uie  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moesia  by  the  lavages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
lina  wane  remaining  at  Siacia,  1^  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engi^ment 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
they  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thiacian  Rhymetalces  and  his  bro- 
ther Raacypoiis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thoi:^ht  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  o. 
7)  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro* 
mans  accomplished  very  Uttle ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa- 
nictts  of  the  Masaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  8),  the  P&nnonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  fiunine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
verses, they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  **  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  <rf  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves.^ 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Breucian 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefr,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  tiie  sovereignty  of  the 
Breucians.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  su^>ecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Phut- 
tins  subdued  the  Breucians  and  several  other  tribes ; 
and  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Germanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  e£^rt  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus,  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  (Germanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
rion,  near  Salonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciations  with  Tiberius;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
4he  greater  part  of  Dalmatia ;   whereupon  Bato 
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offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
hiden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  CassL  Iv.  29—34,  Ivi.  1, 10— 16 ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110—114  ;  Suet  Tib,  9,  16,  20;  Ov.  ear  Font. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (BdTonf\  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aiatus  of  Sicyon.  (Pint  Agit,  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affiiirs. 
(ncpo-imi,  Stmb.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyranto 
of  £pbesus.  (Athen.  viL  p.  289,  c.;  comp.  Suidas, 
$.v,  nv0aiy6poa  E^«V<o5.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  ziv.  pi  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (Athen.  vL  p.  251,  e.^ 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  x.  p.  436,  f.)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (SchoL  ad  Find,  Isth,  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  ^rw  instead  of  Bderos.) 

BATON  (Bdrmtf)^  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  him : 
A2t«Xo5  or  AtrmKolf  Ev€pry4rcUy  AjfSpo<f>6yos,  ^w- 
^mtcerw.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophen  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  Bdrros,  Bdrrw,  Bd6»y, 
(Plut  d«  Am,  et  AduL  p.  55 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eudoc 
p.  93 ;  Phot  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  Ftorileg.  xcviii 
18 ;  Athen.  xiv..p.  662,  c.,  iv.  p^  163,  b.,  viL  p. 
279,  c,  XV.  p.  67M^)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  {1U,rpa,xos\  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect)  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  ^.  a.  14)  rehites,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sauias  (Frogi^and  'Lixard)^  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  theif  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  Uie  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  {iiuer^tionem 
spenxafe*).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  die  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  (t»  eolumnaruin  iptm,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  foble  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  oolunms,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  rq^eatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  ^Dirae,**  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  common- 
taton  on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  the 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battarus 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  posp 
session  by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  **Dirae**  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wemsdorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  CaUimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battarus 
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is  merely  a  dialectic  form  for  Baaaanu  or  BaMarens, 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naeke,  lastly,  conceives 
Battarus  to  be  the  name  of  a  dave  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flute-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  **Diiae** 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wcmsdor^  Pod.  Lai,  Mviu  iii.  p.  zlviii.  &c.; 
Naeke,  in  the  Rkein,  Mut.  ii.  1,  p.  1 1 3,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BATTUS  {hirros),  a  shepherd  of  Neleus,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  neverthdess,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hiiimes  touched  him  with  his  staii^  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone*  (Ovid,  MeL  iL  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  {Bdrros, 
BomaScu),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  Hm  Oyn- 
nenMttm,  §  42.) 

I.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Pdymnestns,  a  The- 
laean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  Other's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Argonaut  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Pind.  Pj^  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c.;  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Res,  Cyren,  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  have  b^n 
first  called  '' Aristoteles'*  (Find.  Pyth.  v.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  m  ApoiU  76) ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
^  Battus,**  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tdhi  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  ^king,**  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  'Qdrros  to  have  been 
derived  from  BaTTapii«tf,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impedimoit  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hesych. ».  v.  Bccrraplftu^ ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (L  c)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Brffftrol^  the  appellation  of  the  oracdar  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satiae.  (Herod,  vii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
leaid  a  colony  into  Libya ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  tiiis  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Baica  (apJSchoL  ad  Pind,  Pyth,  iv. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  dvil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
iiijnself  to  the  continent.    Lastly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (ziii  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  tw» 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fiible  of  Apollo*^  love 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  orade,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  ^Apxny^S'  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
ApolL  65,  &&,  55,  &c;  Spanheim,  ad  loo,;  compu 
MUUer,  />or.  ii.  3.  §§  1, 7  ;  Thrige,  §§11, 16, 76.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  frt>m  Thera,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  tliat  which  places  it  alKrat  640  b.  c 
(Muller,  Ordnom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assign^  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  L  It  waa  not,  however,  till  after  a  settle- 
ment of  two  years  in  the  island  Platea,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Aziris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  a.  a 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  whence 
Ovid  (/6m,  541)  calls  Battus  ^conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  frurther  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  successful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in- 
fimt  colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Pind.  Pytk,  v.  72, 
&c.;  Aristot.  ap,  SdioL  ad  ArittopL  Plui,  925 ; 
Paus.  iiL  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  (JBae,  de  VirL  et 
Vit,  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king; 
and  Pindar  {Pyth,  v.  120,  &e.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  ((rKvpwn)  Ms, 
comp.  Bockh,  PubL  Eeon,  of  Athens^  bk.  it  c.  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  proces- 
sion to  Apollo*s  temple,  also  built  by  hiuL  (Callim. 
Hymn,  m  ApolL  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  pbced,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind.  Pffik,  y.  125, 
&c. ;  Catull.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pansanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcbsilaus  I.  ('ApKco-tAoos)  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  b.  c.  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  sumamed  **the  Happy,**  prinr 
cipallT  firom  his  victory  over  Apries  (BtiCrros  6 
Eu8ai/ii«y),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arcesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43 ; 
comp.  Plut  Cor,  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyrene 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  laige  number  of  colonists  firom  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  isUnds,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  bmds  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighboaring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  frirther  urged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  c  161.) 
This  influx  af^nrently  givmg  rise  to  farther  en- 
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«raachinentt  on  the  libysH  tribes,  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  surrendered  themselves  to 
Apritt,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
A  battle  ensued  in  Uie  region  of  Irasa,  b.  c.  570, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — ^this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  169), 
that  they  had  erer  come  into  hostile  collision  witii 
Greeks.  (Comp.  Herod.il  161;  Diod.  L  6a)  This 
battle  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amasis 
formed  a  mairiage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
man, danghter  perhi^  of  Battus  XL  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod,  L  es.),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  rebtions  with  the  Cyrenaeans.  By 
the  same  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
over  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod, 
ir.  160,  where  their  revoU  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  o£)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige*s  (§  80),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 
(Find.  Pyth.  iv.  20,  34,  v.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  ksted 
beyond  the  year  570  &  c. ;  and  it  is  pure  conjee- 
tnre  which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
named  '^tbe  oppressive^  (xoXcvof),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
timilar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
Leucoe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur^ 
der  of  his  sssaswin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  b.  c.  ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160 ;  Diod.  Em,  iU 
nn.  et  ViL  p.  232 ;  Plut  da  Vhi.  MuL  pp.  260, 
261 ;  Thrige,  §§  85,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  ^the  hune**  (x«A^f)»  aon  of 
Arcesilaus  II.,  reigned  torn  b.  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  torn  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king^s  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  tltploucoi,  were  reserved  to  those  of  Theraean 
descant;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priesUy  functions  (tc/i^i^m  ml  lpmr6tms),  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
lidency  in  the  oooncil.    We  hear  nothing  more 
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recorded  of  Battus  III.  The  diminuUon  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  {PUii.  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyiene, — ^viz.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  fiunily,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  161 ; 
Diod.  Le,;  Pint  Le,;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  Miiller,  Dor, 
iiL4.i5,  iiL9.  §13.) 

6.  Abcisilaus  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
firom  530  to  about  514  b.  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samos,  returned  with  a  number  of  aaxi« 
liaries,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  hinds.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  n.  a  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162- 
165,  comp.  iiL  18,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  1 64),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163X  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Penians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Ahisir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  his  &ther-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  *«  the  Handsome**  (6 
Ka\6s)  by  Heracleides  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  fiunily  after  Arcesilaus 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  168)  and  by  Pindar.  (Fyth,  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  tiie  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  **  the  lame,**  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  about  512  b.  c  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
hitter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  L  c.)inay  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medizing  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  ArcxsilaUs  IV.,  son  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  &  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes ;  and 
these,  in  fiut,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
hist  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  PoUL  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.   Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4tb  Pythian 
ode  leems  to  have  been  to  induce  Aicesibuift  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  oonne,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Demophilus,  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  lirinff  at  Thebes.  (See  espe- 
cially P^k,  iv.  468,  &&,  c<  ydp  ris  ^{"ovs,  ic  r.  A. ; 
B6ckh  and  Dissen,  ad  Ux,)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §  45),  that  the  city  '^Hesperides*'  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (aflterwards  called  ^  Bere- 
nice*" from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Eneigetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilans  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  ton 
Battus,  who  had  fled  to  Hesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  far  the  condnsion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae ;  bat  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
B.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Aicesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot>race  at  Olympia, — nor  alter  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34 ;  Aristot 
/>o/it.vi.4,ed.Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  i^wnt 
450.  (Ret  Cyrmeimum^  $$  24,  45,  46,  48 ;  comp. 
MuUer,  Dor.  iiL  9.  §  1 3.)  The  &ther  of  Callimsr 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas, «.  o.  KoXAf/iaxof);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  **  Battiades,**  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
JpoU,  65,  &c.,  Ep,  37 ;  Ovid.  TritL  ii.  367  ; 
CatulL  66.)  [E.  E.] 

BAUDO  {Bavid  or  Bofw),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  nune  of  De- 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  : — on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  griei^ 
refilled  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught.  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort  p.  17.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  rehited,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  lacchns  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture  at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Amobius  {Adv. 
GenL  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  laochus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  place  here.  The  different  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  and  Arcalaphus, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation; and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.   (Ov.  JIfet  Tiii.  620-724.)  [L.  &] 

BAUCIS  (BoMrff)^  a  Gxvek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  diidplo  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 
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Tenos,  and  a  friend  of  Erinna.  She  died  at  a  youth"! 
All  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Erinna  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Bauds.  (Antkol,  Gr.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Beigk,  PoeL 
Lyr.  Or,  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  MAFVIUS,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by-word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  disphiyed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporsries,  and  would  i»obably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Virgil  {EcL  iiL  90) :  **  Qui  Bavinm  non  edit  amet 
toa  farmina,  Maevi,^  the  Epode  of  Honoe  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  **iank  Maevius**  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsus,  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vius,  **  Maevius  et  Bavius  pessimi  fuerunt  poetae, 
inimid  tarn  Hontio  quam  Virgilio,  undo  Horatina 
Epod.  X.  etc**  and  again,  upon  the  **  serite  hordes 
campis,**  in  Goor^  L  210,  the  same  commentator 
observes,  **•  sane  reprehensns  Viigilius  didtnr  a 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  veisn 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat,^ 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philaigyrius,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Edogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  **  curator,**  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  &ct 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronide,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Viigil  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  uiird  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  b.c.35. 
Porphyrion  {ad  Hor.  SaL'yLZ.  239)  tells  us,  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Aesopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Epod,  x.)  ob- 
serves, **  Maevius  poeta  fuit  inimicus  Horatii,  ob- 
trectator  certe  omnium  virorum  doctorum,  ipse 
sectator  vocum  antiquarum,**  and  an  eariy  anno- 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  d«ith  ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  schohirs,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  fint  book  of  his  Geor- 
gics,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus — 

some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  verse  by 
exclaiming 

— habebis  frigore  febrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  AfUi- 
buoolica^  two  pastorals  written  expressly  as  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  their  publication. 
(Donat  VU.  Virg,  vii.  §28,  xvi  §  61 ;  Weichert. 
Poet,  LaL  Bdiqu.,  &c.,  p.  308,  Ac)  [W.  R.] 

BEBIUS  MASSA.    [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE  (Be^p^m)),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
whom  ApoUodoms  (ii.  1.  §  5)  calls  Biyce,  and 
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from  whom  the  Bebryoes  in  Bithynis  were  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  their  name.  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionyt,  Perieg.  805.)  Others  however  derived  the 
Bebryces  from  a  hero,  Bebryx.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  9. 
Bt^Kw.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDAS,  a  icnlptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippas,  scnlptored  a  praying  yonth  (Plin.  H»  N» 
zxziv.  8. 8.  Id),  probably  the  original  of  which  the 
fine  bronze  statae  in  Berlin  is  a  copy.       [W.  I.] 

BEOOE,  an  Etruscan  nymph,  who  was  believed 
to  have  written  the  An/iUffuntarum^  probably  the 
art  of  purifying  places  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  This  religious  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
books  and  the  Carmina  of  the  Mardi.  (Senr.  ad 
Aen.  vi.  72.)  [L.  8.] 

BELENUS.    [Abbllio.] 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (BiKwu,  B^Xcirvf), 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  is  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arbaoes,  the  Mede,  to  have 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [  Arbacbs.] 
Belesis  afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
fromArbacea.    (Diod.  ii.  24,  &c  28.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  BCLOIUS  {B6\ytof},  the  leader 
of  that  division  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  b.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Maoedonianj  in  a  great  battle,  in  whidi  Pto- 
lemy Cennnna,  who  hwi  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  waa  killed;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
apared  for  a  time.  (Paua.  z.  19.  §  4 ;  Justin, 
zziv.  5.) 

BELISA'RIUS  (the  name  is  Bdi-lxar,  Sclavonic 
for  **  White  Prince**),  remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byzantine  empire  ever  poduoed.  He  was  bom 
about  A.  D.  505  (comp.  Procop.  Cfoik  i.  5,  Fen,  i. 
12)  at  Germania,  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Procop.  Vand. 
L  11)  deAedif,  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
need  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Antonina  in  the  Seoet  History  of 
Prooopius.  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
the  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
A.  D.  520-^27  (Procop.  Pen,  I  12),  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians, A.  D.  529-^82  (Procop.  Pen.  i.  13—21); 
shortly  alter  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
HiiL  Aroan.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  agunst  the  Oa- 
trogotbs  in  Italy. 

1.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  584)  was 
speedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vand^  kingdom  established  in 
Afiica.  (Procop.  Vand,  i  11,  iL  8.)  His  triumph 
in  534  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
captives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
from  Rcnne  to  Carthage  by  Genseric.  He  also 
(alone  of  Roman  citiseds  besides  Bonifedus)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  i  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.d.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  Vand,  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  firvt 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  (a.  d.  544 — 548). 
The  first  began  in  the  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisarius^s  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537 — March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself^  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  GoA.  L  5,  iL  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth,  iii  1 .) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  firontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nushirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541—543)  (Procop.  Pen  1 25),  firom 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  Hist,  Arean,  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Beliaa- 
rius  undertook  in  the  oflSce  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth,  iii.  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept  A.  D.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth,  iv.  21—35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  BeUsarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  o.  559. 
(Agath.  HisL  v.  15-20;  Theophanea,  p|».  198, 199.) 
In  A.  o.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes, 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkaUe  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — ^by  the  feet 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pen,  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  dreumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fiame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  firom  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of.  Procopius  and  Agathias 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  fellows  the  story  of 
John  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  d.  563,  564)  and 
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Rstored  to  hu  honoan  eight  months  hefbra  hit 
death ;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Beliaarian,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymoos  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tsetses  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  endeaTOuied  to  reyiye  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  &mons  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  presenred  in  the  metrical 
narratire  of  Tsetses. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Godi  iiL  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiTenesB  of  his  moTementa,and  also  as 
noTer  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  nnallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  en 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  Hut.  Arean,  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth,  i.  28,  Vamd,  L 12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  homanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
eariier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  VamtL  L  16, 17, 
Goth,  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  *^  either  bdow  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,"  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals*  insulu,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— ^in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 

Serson  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  hun  at  the 
eight  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor^s  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Wark$^  vol  iL  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  his  two  vices — ^the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  HisL  Arean,  5),  and  his  uzoriousness — ^he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
for  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantino  (Procop.  UmL  \)y 
A.  D.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
{Ibid,  1-3),  A.  D.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
A.  D.  537.  (Goik,  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonma  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Hid.  Aroam.  i. 
5,  Gdh.  iiL  30.) 

The  efieets  of  his  career  are — I.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  of  ancient  literature  afterwaids  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  i^ 
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pearanee,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians.  2.  The  timely 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  feith  in 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandab  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  infusion  of  B3rxantine  art  and  of  the 
Greek  hngnage  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitntion  of  the  By- 
santine  for  the  Vandal  dominini  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  pvepantiom  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  M<Jiiimmedan  conqnerars, 
and  their  permanent  desobtion,  from  the  feet  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarius  are  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thia8(v.  15,20)andTheophanes(pp.  198, 199);  and 
fw  his  death,  those  moitioned  alrave.  In  modem 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (oc.  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon^  Life  of  Be&ornit,  in  whidi  several 
inaccuracies  in  Cfibbon^s  account  are  pointed  oot ; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  woric  in  the 
Wiener  JakHnUAer,  by  Von  Hammer.     [A.  P.  S.  j 

BELLE'ROPHON  or  BBLLEROPHONTES 
(BeAAfpo^wr  or  ficAAcpo^vnyr),  properiy  called 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glan- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grandson  of  ^i^phos. 
(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  3 ;  Hom.  IL  vi  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  {Fab.  157;  comp.  Pind.  OL  xiiL  66^ 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  ai^  Euiymede.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  from  having  slain  the  noUe  Corin- 
thian, Bellerus.  (Tsets.  ad  LyapL  17 ;  Enstath. 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Othen  rebted,  that  he  had  shin 
his  own  brother,  Detiadea,  Peiren,  w  Aldmenes. 
(ApoUod.  iL  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  be  purified 
bom  the  murder,  whidiever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetns,  whose  wife  ^teia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero;  but  her  ofleis  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  aociued  him  to  h^  hus- 
band of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proe- 
tus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  fiither-in-law,  lobates,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  lobates 
accordingly  s«it  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera, 
thinking  diat  he  was  sore  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  kiDed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows.  lobates, 
being  thus  dia^pointed,  sent  Bellerophon  out 
again,  first  against  the  Solymi  and  next  against 
the  Amaxons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vic- 
torious ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lyda,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom  lobates 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  puiposei,  Bellerophoa 
slew  them  aU.  lobates,  now  seeing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  him 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetus,  gave  him 
his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Antideia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  fether  of  Isander^ 
Hippoiochus,  and  Laodameia.  Here  Apollodorus 
breaks  off  the  story ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vi  155—202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of 
Apollodoms,  describes  the  later  period  of  Belleco* 
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phones  life  only  by  Baying,  that  he  dnw  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  goda,  and,  consumed  by  grief^ 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Ale'ian  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  We  must  here  remark  with 
Eustathius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  Chimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
as  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Tzeties  (L  c) :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-breathing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
phon  was  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Hippia. 
(Paus.  iL  1.  §  4;  Pind.  I  c;  StraK  viii.  p.  379.) 
Some  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  P^asos  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earthy  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  Isth,  vii.  44;  SchoL  ad 
Pwd,  OL  ziii.  130 ;  Herat  Carm.  iv.  U.  26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bellerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  VirL  MuL  p.  247,  &c.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
sanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Paus.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  stoiy 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amydae  (ii.  18. 
§  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Eurip.  /or,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
is  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leave  of  Proetns,  taming  P^asus  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  &Uing  from  him.  But,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Lyda  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  woric  of  art 
was  known ;  in  Lydan  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Comp.  Chimaera  and  PxeA8V&]      [L.  S.] 

BELLERUS.     [Bbllbrophon.] 

BELLIE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  An- 
nia  gens.   The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Annius)  Bbllibnus,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Bocchns.  (SalL  Jug.  104.) 

2.  C  Annius  Bklliknus,  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  b.  c.  72.  (Cic. 
pro  Font,  4.) 

3.  L.  (Anntus)  Bbllixnus,  the  undo  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofella, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sulla*s  wish.  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  s.  a  64. 
(Asoon.  m  Tog,  Camd,  p.  92,  ed.  Orelli;  comp. 
Appian,  B.  C,  i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annius)  Bbllixnus,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic  PhU,  ii.  36.) 

5.  Bbllibnus,  originally  a  slave,  bom  in  the 
&mily  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Inteme- 
lium  with  a  garrison  in  b.  c.  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  Uie  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar^s.  Thereupon  the  Intemelians  took  up  arms, 
and  Caelitts  had  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  viii.  15;  comp.  zvi.  22.) 

C.  BELLIE'NUSfadistmguished  Roman  orator 
and  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Marius  from  attain- 
ing the  consulship.  (Cic  BruL  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Trietanus  {Comm,  P.  L  p.  90)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  BelUenus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Emesti  {CUxo,  Cic)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  recondleable  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  G.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  B.&  68  (Plut  Pamjt, 
24 ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr,  93),  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settlers.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Viigil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Viig.  Aen.  viii.  703;  Lucan, 
Phan.  vii  669;  Herat  Sat,  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bellona  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  warlike  spirit  and 
enUiusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  early  times  (Liv.  viiL  9), 
that  in  B.  c  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  dose  by  the  Circus 
Fhminius.  (Liv.  z.  19;  Ov.  Fast,  vl  201,  &c.) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  dty,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  zxviii.  9,  zzx.  21 ;  Did.  of  Ant  c.r. 
Legatus.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  Uie 
symbolical  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  Uie  enemies*  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy^s  country.  (Ov.  FasL  vi  205,  &c.; 
Serv.  od  Aen.  is.  53 ;  Liv.  L  32 ;  Diet.  o/AnL  ».  v. 
Fetiales.)  The  priests  of  Belloaa  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  bec(»ne  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  dies 
tanguiniB  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
zii.  57;  TertuU.  Apolog.  9;  Lactant.  i.  21;  comp. 
Heindorf,  ad  Hor.  SaL  L  c;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig, 
der  Bomgr^  ii  p.  270,  &c.;  C.  Tieder,  De  Bdlonae 
Culiu  et  Saeria,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)         [L.  S.] 

BELLOVE'SUS.    [Ambioatus.] 

BELUS  (Bii\os).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of  • 
Agenor,  and  fother  of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  fixim  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  iL  1.  §  4;  Diod.  L  28;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  I  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teucer.  (Viig.  Aen.  i.  621 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  I  625,  646.)  [L.  S.] 
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BELLUTUS.  C.  SICI'NIUS,  irai  tlia  Itadec 
of  the  iilubs  in  Iheir  Kceuisi]  to  the  Sacred  Maun- 
tain,  a  u.  494,  nnd  wai  afterwardi  one  of  the  lint 
Iribunei  of  the  [dcba  elected  in  that  year.  (Lii 
32,  33 !  Diony«.  ri.  -45,  TO,  72,  82,  as.J    He 
plebeian  aedila  in  492  (Dioayi.  ni.  14),  ud 
banc  again  in  491t  wben  be  diatinffuiibsd  hinueif 
bj  hit  attack)  npon  Coriolanm,  who  wu  bnught 
to  trial  in  tbal  yeai.    {Dionyi.  vii.  33-30,  61.,' 
Awoniui  caUi  bim  (h  Corad.  p.  76,  ed.  OrdU] 
I.  iiidniui  L.  t.  Bellutna. 

It  ii  moat  probable  that  hia  deacendanta,  one  ot 
wbom  we  ore  eipreaaly  told  wai  tribone  in  a.  c, 
449  (LiT.  iiL  64),  alao  bore  tha  c 
bnlaathsT  .■       .  . 


Mhej 


under  SiciNiua. 


BEMATtCHIUS  {Bd^x">').  aOroek  . 
and  rbelorician  of  Caetereia  in  Cappsdocia,  who 
liied  in  or  portly  alter  (he  time  of  the  emperor 
Conalantine,  whoas  hblonr  he  wrote  in  a  work 
conuiting  of  ten  booka.  He  alao  wrote  doclama- 
tiont  and  Tarioua  onlioni ;  bnt  none  of  bia  worki 
liaTo  come  down  to  lU.  (Suidaa,  i.  o,  Ovijfx™ ; 
Liban.  Oral.  p.  24,  du.  ed.  Reiike.)  [L.  8.] 

BENDIS  [Biitis),  a  Thradon  dinnity  in  whom 
the  moon  wu  wonliipped.  Heajchiiu(j.D.  tlAo^ 
X"")  aayi,  that  the  poet  Cntinui  called  thia  goddsat 
tiKo-rx"'!  either  becanie  ihe  had  to  diacharge  two 
dutiea.  one  lowardi  hesvea  and  the  other  towardi 
Ihe  earth,  or  beODse  ahe  bore  two  lancea,  or  laitly. 
"le  had  two  llghta,  Iht 


other  drriied  fn 


0  the 


Id  Om 


with  PerKphsne,  but 
more  commonly  with  Anemia.  (Proclni,  ThBdog. 
p.  353.)  From  on  eipreaajon  of  Arialophanea, 
who  in  hi>  comedy  "The  Lemnian  Women"  called 
herthe»ir7dAT|3t^i(Phot./.ei.  andHe>ycb.j.t>.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  >he  waa  worahipped  in 
Lemnoi ;  and  it  waa  either  from  thia  ialond  or  finm 
Thnce  that  her  worship  wai  introdncsd  into  At- 
tica {  for  we  know,  that  aa  early  aa  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendideia  were  celebrated  in  Feiraeeui 
every  yeir  on  tbe  twentieth  of  ThargeUon.  (He- 
aych.  1.  V.  Birtit ;  Plat.  Bep.  1 1 ;  Proclna,  ad  71m. 
p.  9;  Xen.  HeU.  ii,  4.  g  11;  Stmb.  i.  p.  471; 
Ut.  iiira!.  11,)  (L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (Btpe«w«(a),  a  tomame  of 
Cybele,  which  the  derived  either  fhim  mount  Bere- 
cynthua,  or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that 


Phrygia,  where  the  wu  porticularly  wonhipped. 
Mount  Berccynthiin  again  deiived  ita  name  Irom 


of  Cybele.  (Calli 
n  Diam.  246;  "Serr.  ad  ^an.  ir.  82. 
Strab.  I.  p.  472  :  Pint,  def/im.  10.)  [Ua] 

BERENI'CE  (Btpirlin,),  a  Hacedonie  form  of 
Phcrenice  (♦fjw^Iini). 

I.  E^plm  Btnnica, 

1.  A  danghter  irf  Legna  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  wu  marned  lint  to  Philip,  an 
obacnre  Macedonian,  and  afierwarda  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  aon  of  Lagua  by  Arainoe), 
who  fell  in  loie  with  her  when  abe  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  hia  bride  Entydice,  An- 
tipaler'a  daughter.  (SchoL  ad  TJmx.  IdM.  inL 
61  ;  Paua.  t  G,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  huiband  that  >lie  procured  the  aucceition 
to  tbe  throne  for  her  ion  Ptolemy  Philadelphni,  to 
the  excluHOn  of  EuT^diceV  children, — and  this, 
too,  in  apite  of  the  remonstrancea  of  Dcmelrina  of 
Phalenii  with  the  king.  (Jut  xii.  2;  Diog. 
"   " "Tutwi 


I  the  king. 


V.  H.  iu.  17.)  PhitM 


neaka  of  hei  at  the  firat  in  virtoe  and  wiadom  nf 
tbe  wiiei  of  Ptolemy,  and  nlatet  that  P^ntraa 
of  Epeirua,  when  he  wu  plaoed  witb  Ptokmy  aa 
a  boatage  for  Demetrioa,  courted  her  farunc  eape- 
cially,  and  received  in  marriage  Antiaane,  her 
daughter  by  ber  firat  hoahand  Philip.  Pynhoi  ia 
alao  laid  to  have  given  the  name  at "  Betimicii,'*  in 
hanoDT  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  bailt  iu  Epeintt. 
(Pint.  Pgrrh.  4,  6.)  After  hei  death  her  am 
Philodelphna  inalituted  divine  honoun  to  ber,  and 
Tbeociitna  (IdfO.  xviL  34,  &c,  123)  eelebrataa 
her  beanty,  virtue,  and  deilication.  See  alao 
Athen.  T.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc  Idfll.  it. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epignm  (5S)  of  Calli- 
mnchua.     It  wema  doobtful  whether  the  Berenice, 


wboae  hmnone  inteifer«nce  with  her  huabuid  on 
behalf  of  erimioala  it  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  V.  H, 
liv.  43),  ii  the  tubject  of  tbe  pretant  article,  or 
Ihe  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergelet.)  See  Peri- 
mi^i%,adAa.l.c 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  became 
the  tnle  of  Antiochua  Theoa,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  tennaof  the  treaty  between  bim  and 
Ptolemy,  b.  c  S49,  which  lequired  him  to  divone 
Laodico  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princeae,  eatob- 
liahing  alio  the  iiaue  of  the  latter  u  hia  mcceHOn. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolaay,  B.  c  247, 
Antiochna  pnt  Berenice  away  and  incalled  l^odioa, 
who  nolwithalanding,  having  no  faith  in  bia  can- 
ttancy,  caaied  him  to  be  poiaoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  almin  to  Daphne  with  her  ion,  whan  being  be- 
degvd  they  W^  into  the  honda  of  l^odice'a  ptrti- 
lant,  and  were  maidetid  with  all  their  ^^tian 
Bttendant^  the  fortea  of  the  Aaiatic  ciliea  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergctei  (bnUier  of  Bennice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  Theoe  eventa  ai« 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Danid  in  tke  deanat 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hid.  64.  T.  58,  adfin.; 
Alhen.  ii.  p.  4G,  c ;  Juet.  xiriL  1 ;  Polyaen.  viiL 
£0;  Appian,  j'yr.  GS,p.  130;  Dan. XL S,  and  Hie- 
n>n.a>'^) 

S.  Onuid-daugbter  of  Berenice  No.  I,  and 
daughter  of  Magaa,  who  wu  firat  gonmor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Alhenuni  (it.  p.  689,  a.) 
calla  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  "  Bera- 
nice  the  Great,"  but  perhap)  4  Mii^  ahould  ha 
nbatitntcd  for  d  )iiti\ii.  (Schweigh.  otf  AllKm. 
L  c)  She  wu  betrothed  by  her  bther  to  PuJony 
Eneiselea,  u  one  of  the  tenna  of  the  peace 
between  himielf  and  bia  half-brother  Ptolemy 
II.   (Pbiladelphua),    the     bthat    of    ~ 
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Magai  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted, and  his  wife  Arsiaoe*  (Just  zzvL  3),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
offered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
metrius, brother  of  Antigonos  Gonatas.  On  hu 
arrival,  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  M  in  love 
with  him  herself  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
he  had  slighted,  caosed  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  mother ;  she  then  went  to  E^ypt, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  B.G. 
221,  he  put  her  and  his  brother  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Sosibins,  and 
against  the  remonstianoes  of  Cleomenes  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  fiunous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  hnsband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  2]  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium  (^A^po^vni  Zt^Tru)^  and 
which  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samos  to 
have  become  a  constellation,  was  ccdebnted  by 
Callimachns  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
lated into  indiffJBrent  Greek  verse  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  36,  xv.  25 ;  Just  xxvL  3, 
XXX.  1 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  ad  fin^  Cleom,  33 ;  Catull. 
IxviL;  Muret  ad  he,;  Hygin.  Pott  Astron.  vu 
24  ;  Thrige,  Ra  C^rm.  §§  59—61.)  Hyoinus 
(L  c)  speaks  pf  Berenice  as  ^e  daughter  of  Ptmemy 
II.  and  Arsinoe  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac- 
count above  given  rests  on  far  better  authority. 
And  though  Oiktullus,  transbting  Callimachus,  eaUs 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Eueigetes,  yet  this 
may  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  eousm^  or  may 
also  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
Callimachus  with  Polybius  and  Justin.  (See Thrige, 
Bes  C^ren.  §61 ;  Ctoysen,  Gemsk.  d§f  Naehjblger 
AUxamderty  Tabb.  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyms),  succeeded  her  &ther  on 
the  throne,  b.  a  81,  and  married  ha  first  cousin, 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Physcon),  whom  SuSa,  then 
dictator,  had  aent  to  ^gypt  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  ner  mairiage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
tells  us,  that  he  was  hunself  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  doubtfol. 
(Pans.  i.  9 ;  Appian,  BelL  Oio,  i.  p.  414;  but  see 
Cia  da  Leg.  Affr,  ii.  16 ;  Apjnan,  Mitkr,  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  eldest 
sister  of  the  fiunous  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xil  p.  658), 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  they  drove  out  her  fiuher,  b.  c.  58.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  12,  &c;  Liv.  EpH.  104;  Plut  CkO. 
Mm.  35 ;  Strab.  xvii  p.  786.)  .She  married  first 
Seleucus  Cybioeactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Asiaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  daim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sbter  of  Lathyms.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57 ;  comp.  Sueton.  Vetpas,  18.) 
She  next  married  Archelans,  whom  Pompey  had 

*  Pausanias  (i  7)  mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  bath 
names,  or  Arsinofe'  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thrige,  Bu  Cjfrettmmumj  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  or, 
aocordiiiff  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
six  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Oabinius,  and 
Aioielans  and  Beroiice  were  slain,  b.  c.  55.  (Liv. 
BpU,  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55—58 ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558 ;  Hirt  de  Bdl.  Aleae,  66 ;  PlaU 
AnL  3 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  1 — 7,  ad  Q,  Fr. 
ii  2.) 

II.  tfewuh  BBTBMOetm 

1.  Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristobulus,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviiL 
5,94,  xvLl.  §2,4.§  1,  7.  §3;  B«^ «/»</.  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  b.  a  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  undo 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  ^botft  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himsel£  (Joseph.  Atd.  xviL  1.  §  1 ; 
iBstf.  Jud.  L  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
sufikred  for  his  share  in  Antipater^s  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii.  A.%2\  BtllJvd.l  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appean  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  fether^s  will.    (Joseph.  Ant 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  BsO.  Jnd,  ii.  2.  §  1.)    At  Rome  she 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  fiivour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.     [Antonia, 
No.  6.]    Antonia's  affection,  indeed,  for  BerenMe 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  k(j^^ 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of 
stantial  kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whon^ 
fbrmshed  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  t, 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.    (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6.  §§  1—6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypros,  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Maiens,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  unde,  Herod, 
king  of  Chalds,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviiL  5.  §  4,  xix.  5.  §  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  Bsfi:  Jwi.  iL  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
dei^  of  Herod,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspidon  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  kinff  of  Cilida,  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  mm  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  d.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Caesareia. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7.  §  3 ;  Juv.  vi  156  ;  Ads^ 
XXV.  xxvl)  About  A.  D.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  for  the 
Jews  with  Oessius  Florus,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  his  crud  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  BeU, 
Jud,  ii.  15.  §  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  firom  their 
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purpose  of  rebellion  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  id,  §  5) ;  and 
having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  she  gained  the  fiivour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
HisL  ii.  2,  81 ;  Suet  Tit  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxvL 
15,  18.)  Qnintilian  (Inst,  OraL  iv.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BERrSADES  (BepurtiSTZf),  a  ruler  in  Thnice, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  widi  Amadocus  and 
Cersobleptes,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  358.  Berisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  b.  c.  352 ;  and  on  his  death  Cersobleptes 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  in  Ari»- 
toer.  pp.  623,  624.)  the  Birisades  {Btpurviiis) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchus  (c.  Dem,  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berisades 
mentioned  above.  The  Berisades,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  StiatonicuA,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  yiii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [PikRiSADSs.] 

BEROE  (Bcp^i;),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Doryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Beroe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Am,  v.  620,  &c.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hygin.  F(A.  167 ;  Viig.  Georg,  iv.  341 ; 
Nonnus,  DUmyt,  zlL  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Ohincias,  an  Illyrian  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Aeacides, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirus  in  b.  c.  316.  (Justin, 
zviL  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (Bcpoi^Miaiw'f),  of  Sardia, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
oiUy  by  Eunapius.  (  VU,  Soj^  sub  fin.) 

BERO'SUS  {Biipoi<r65  or  Bripwrffis},  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Ber 
Oseas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Ainmadv.  ad 
Euaeb.  p.  248.)  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander toe  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II. 
■nmamed  ^*6s  (b.  c.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  hia  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adv,  CfmL  58 ;  Euseb.  Praep,  Ewmg,  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosus 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author^  ignorance 
ef  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But*  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  at  alL  The  £Eict  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  history  of  his  own  ceuntry  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising ;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  soine  learned 
persons  to  make  the  hiatoi^  tif  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Menander  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
that  of  £^ypt  The  historical  woiic  of  Berosua 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometimes  called 
BotfvXtfyucdC,  and  sometimes  Xa\8aikd(  or  UrrofAat 
XttMaJucaL  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639;  Clem.  Alex.  Shrom. 
I  p.  142,  ProtrepL  19.)  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  firagments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Synoellus,  and 
the  Christian  fiithers,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  as 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias,  ii.  24.)  He  him- 
self states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  for  his 
work  firom  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belua, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.  From  the  fiagments  extant  we  see  that 
the  work  emturaoed  the  earliest  traditions  aboat 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Berosus  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  may  frequently  have  differed  in 
their  substance  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  are  coUected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger'k 
work  de  EmendaJHone  Temporum^  and  more  com- 
plete in  Fabricius,  BihL  Graec  xiv.  p.  175,  &c,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  {Berori  Chald.  Higtoriae  quae 
aupermnt;  aan  CommaU.  de  Beroti  VUa,  jvi  Lips. 
1825,  8vo.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  have 
preserved  of  him  on  tiiese  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  rentes,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  hiiin  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic- 
tions ;  Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semidrcdar  sun-dial  {hemity- 
cUum),  and  states  that,  in  hia  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  ishmd  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
{Q^tori,  ad  Graee.  c  39 ;  comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  §  5 ; 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.  TiSvXXa),  that  the  Babylonian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Guma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  viras  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Berosus, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sus at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  fiugery  of  a  Greek. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  an  hypo- 
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thetia,  for  Jiutm  may  harre  confounded  the  well- 
known  liistorian  with  aome  eulier  Babylonian  ef 
the  name  of  BeroeuB ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  w  a  recent  one,  and 
may  reidly  hare  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
(Paus./.&)  [Sibyllas.]  Other  writers  again  hare 
been  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
was  a  different  person  firam  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  is  not  sai^rted  by  satis&ctory  evi- 
dence. 

The  work  entitled  Benti  AmUqmtaimm  Ubri 
qmngue  cmm  (hmmemiarm  Joanmu  Atmn^  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1498,  foL,  and  was  afterwards 
oftien  reprinted  and  even  transited  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fi&brications  of  GioTanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annins  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric  BibL  Graee,  ir.  p.  163,  &c. ;  Vossius,  D» 
HitL  Graee.  p.  120,  &&,  ed.  Westeimann ;  and 
Richter^s  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) [L.  a] 

BERYLLUS  (B«p«\A^5),  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  dirine  as  bar- 
ing the  dirinity  of  the  Father  reuding  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Bostra  {a,  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  foitlL  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  worics 
are  extant  (Euseb.  H,  E.  vi  20,  33 ;  Hieron.  de 
Vir.  lUmttr,  c.  60 ;  Socrates,  H,  E.  iiL  7.)  [P.  S.] 

BERYTIUS,  a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anato- 
li C78,  HsRMipPUs,  LuPBBcus,  Taurus. 

BESANTI'NUS  (Bi|<rarriWos).  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  PaUas  (AnaL  ii  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  Ja- 
cobs, iii.  p.  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  ParaL  ex 
Cod.  Vat,  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  ( Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  qnoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  **  Theog- 
nis or  Besantinus."  (Tit  cxvi  11.)  The  **  Egg" 
of  Simmias  {AnaL  L  p.  207,  Jacobs,  i.  p.  140)  bean 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Bi^rorrfyov 
'P^iuv  Mv  ^  AtMTiciSa  i)  lSi/4/<iov,  ifup^tpoi  ydp 
ySiuH,  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Beaantinns  was 
a  Rhodian. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicnm  Magnnm  (pp.  608,  L  57 1  685, 
L  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabridus  (BiU.  Cfraec  x.  772) 
righUy  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
of  Photius.  [Hxlladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Bisantinus.  (Buroiriyof,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric  BibL  Oraee.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (Bfjfftros),  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannns),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  alter  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
from  his  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Curt  iv.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbek^  a  c. 
331,  Bessus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 
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ander  hhnsel£  (Curt  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Air.  Anai. 
iiL  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nabarianes  and  othen  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators,  vi^o  had  the  Bactrian 
troopa  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  oiged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  b.  c.  330.  (Curt  v.  9 — 13 ;  Arr.  Anab, 
iii  pp.  68,  69  ;  Died.  xviL  73  ;  Pint  Alex.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt  vi  6.  §  13  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii 
p.  7I9  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  at  length  be> 
trayed  by  two  of  his  followen,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for- 
vnud  to  receive  him.  (Curt  vii  5  ;  Arr.  AnalK  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scouiged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  a^ital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xi  p.  514)  :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dardus,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutareh  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt  vii  5,  10; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  p.  82,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  AristobuL 
(9>.  Arr,  Anab,  iii.  ad  Jm. ;  Diod.  xvii  83 ;  Pint 
Alex.  43 ;  Just  xii  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BESTES  {Beanos},  perhaps  Vestes,  sumamed 
Conostanlus,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  Novells, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopnlns  {Promptuetriutii,  p.  426,  ed.  1587)9 
and  mentioned  by  Nic.  Comnenns  Papadopoli. 
(Prwnotat.  Myttagog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the  plebeian 
Calpnmia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calfurnius  Bxstia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Laenaa,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic.  BruL  34  ;  comp.  Veil  Pat  ii  7  ;  Plut  C. 
Oraech.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aristocratical  par^,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  111. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  hinu 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scaurus,  large  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  oomitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilins  Limetanus,  and  three 
commissioners  or  judges  {quaaUoret)  appomted,  one 
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of  whom  ScaaraB  contrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  nnk  were  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rest,  b.  c.  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia^a  ponisli- 
ment  is  not  mentioned  ;  bat  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  B.  c.  90,  in  which  year  ho  went  yoluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  paaung  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
aU  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt 

Beetia  poMessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fiuigue,  not 
ignorant  of  warfiue,  and  undismayed  by  danger ; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  alL  (Cic  2.  e.  ; 
Sail.  Jug,  27—29,  40,  65 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  L  37  ; 
VaL  Max.  vui.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpurniuh  Bbstia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinariaa 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  b.  a  63.  It  appears,  how^ 
ever,  that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatns ; 
and  that  he  held  the  ofiice  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  nuUce  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night.  liie  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (SalL  OaL  17,  43; 
Appian,  B,a  il  3 ;  Plat  Cic,  23  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Sest.  p.  294,  proSulL  p.  366,  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  59,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  B.  a  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  phice  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic.  Pkil,  xiii.  12,  ad  Q^.  J^,  ii. 
3,  Phil,  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUa  [Basbur, 
Bbtilibnus.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUa     [Barrus.] 

BIA  (B(a),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zeloa,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Theog,  385;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'mCE  (Buaiia,),  or,  as  soniA  MSS.  caU 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  acooont 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kiU  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hygin.  Po'tL  Aiir.  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  Pmd, 
Pyth.  iv.  288 ;  comp.  Athamas.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Iiibui- 
tua,  was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ooras  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Cesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  EoL  ix.  60,  Am,  x.  198.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR  (BicUrMp),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  ep^rams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  868 ;  Fabric. 
BibU  Graee.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 
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BIAS  (BMf),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Mehunpus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  fother  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courago 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(SchoL  ad  TheoeriL  IdylL  iii.  43 ;  SchoL  ad  ApolL 
Rhod,  L  118;  Pans.  iv.  36;  comp.  Horn.  OdysB* 
xi.  286,  &&,  XV.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Axgos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cura  the  daughten  of  Proetus  and  the  other 
Aigive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Pansanias,  the  Biantidae  continued  to  rule  in 
Aigos  for  four  generations.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  ArgonautSy 
— Talaus,  Areius,  and  Leodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  Nem,  ix.  30  ;  SchoL  ad,  lot,;  Diod.  iv.  68 ; 
Pans.  ii.  6,  18;  ApoIL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  iv.  68, 
*^  Bias**  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphiaaeira,  daughter  of  Megapenthes; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  **  Abas,**  in  ac- 
cordance with  Pans,  i  48;  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  142  ; 
ApoHod.  i.  9.  [K  E.] 

BIAS  (B£i»),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearchns  {ap,  Diog,  LaUrL  i.  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  idone  that  title  was  universally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittaens, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  Uved,  but  it  appears  from  the  referenoa 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flourish- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c., 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distioguiriied  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Lajtrt  l  84,  88  ; 
Stnb.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend :  by  tiie  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  feme  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  undentood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  morsl  and  politi- 
cal, the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  sufien  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ^cu'  sSs  nurfynrras  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungailant  dilemma  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  Gellius.  (Herod,  i.  27,  170  ; 
Aristot  Rhet,  iL  13.  §  4  ;  Cic  d*  Amie.  16, 
Parad,  i. ;  Diod.  Eaee.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  ;  GeU. 
V.  11 ;  Diog.  Laert  L  82—88 ;  comp.  Herod. 
L  20—22  ;  Phit  Sol.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the 
Furiagens. 

1.  L.  FuRius  BiBACUL^s,  quaestor,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216.   (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  FuRius  BiBAcuLUS^  a  pious  and  rdigioua 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  fother,  the  magister  of  the  college 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  lictora  precc^ 
ing  him,  although  he  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetorship.  (VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  9 ; 
Lactant  L  21.) 

3.  M.  FuRius  BiBACULUS.    See  below. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  claaMd 
by  Qnintilian  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Horace  as  one  of  the  most  <Usiingmshed  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iambographers,  and  who  is  in  like 
manner  ranked  by  Diomedes,  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lius,  Catullus,  and  Horsce,  among  the  Latins, 
was  bom,  according  to  St.  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  b.  c.  lOS.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
sin^e  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (da  Ilhutr, 
Or,  c  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  fimious  Orbilins 
Pupilius;  and  the  same  author  (ell)  has  pre* 
served  two  short  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabic  mea- 
sure, not  remarkaUe  for  good  taste  or  good  foelinff, 
in  which  Bihaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  whidi 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valbrius  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrssted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  poasesaed 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seised  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viiL  16),  and  a  scrap  consistr 
ing  of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  1 02,  ed.  PutscL). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bihaculus  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Pragmatia  Belli  Galik%  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinguished  the  com- 
poser. (Hor.  Serm,  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  Quintal,  viii.  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence  of  the  hxter  depends  upon  our  adcnowledg^ 
ing  that  the  ''tuigidus  Alpinus**  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Floms  (1.  103)  as  ''murdering*^ 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  £Eur  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibacnins.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  dreomstanoes  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fully  and  satisfoctorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion of  Weichert  in  his  FoeL  Latm.  BeUqu.  y,  331, 
Ac.  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Honee  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  perhaps  be  phusibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthful  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lucilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  which  we  leam  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 
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Tadius  (Ann,  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
cuius  were  stufiied  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
exphiin  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  fiivourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  CatuUns,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  scm  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Plmy  (Prae£  H.  N.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (dtltbutr.  Gr,  c  4)  and  Macrobius  {Sor 
turn,  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bihaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compihition  to  the  world 
under  the  title  ix  Luoubrationea, 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furins 
Bihaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  6I0- 
tem.  vi.  1 ;  Compare  Morula,  cui  Enn.  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
The  hitter  was  named  in  fuU  Aulm  Pyrius  AnHat, 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  b.  c.  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  CimbrL 
(Cic.  BruL  c  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviiL  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  foir  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  fed 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  asngning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bihaculus  raUier  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Wekheri^  Poet  Latin.  JMiqu.)  [W.R] 

BrBULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
puraiagens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  BiBULua,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistrades  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Luoceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partisan  of  Caesar^s,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
laive  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Caet, 
1 9  J  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffoctual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar^s  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar^s  measures:  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet  Goes.  9. 49 ; 
Cia  ad  AtL  u,  \9^  20 ;  Plut  Pomp,  48 ;  comp. 
Cic  BruL  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar^s  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic  proDom.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likdy  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  measures 
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of  Caemr  and  Poropej,  and  prerented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemj  Auletes  to 
Egypt  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibolns  supported 
the  Utter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consol  in  52,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulus  obtained  a  proyinoe  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey^  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilida.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  G..  Cassius,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
that  Bibulus  had  made  fiJse  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  aflhirs  with  integrity  and  seaL 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  alter  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  fix>m 
cold  and  want  of  fiiel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pr&* 
vented  his  crews  fix>m  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Corcyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iii. 
5—18  ;  Dion  Cass,  xll  48 ;  Plut  Brut  13 ;  Oros. 
vi.l5;  CicBnU.77,) 

Bibulus  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  feet  of  his 
being  one  •f  Caesar^  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticoisis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
ffuut,  TtUL  p.  1 19,  &c. ;  Drumann^s  Oeteh,  Ronu^ 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.) 

2.  S.  Calpurnii  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  b.  c.  50,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Oabinius.  Their  lather  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabi- 
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nins,  because  it  was  known  that  their  fether  had 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabinius,  which 
had  bMn  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caes.  B,  C,  iii.  110 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  comp. 
Cic.  odAtL  y\.h^  ad  Fanu  ii.  17.) 

4.  L.  Calporniur  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  &ther*s  death 
(Plut  Brut  13),  after  which  be  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  45  to  prosecute  his 
studies  (Cic.  <ui  Att  xiL  32),  and  appears  to  have 
joined  his  step-fether  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibulus  Prabp.  Cla&  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  161,  vi 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Augustus, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38, 104, 136, 
V.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  die  Memorabilia  of  his 
step-fatiier,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  nse 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Plut  Brut  13, 
28.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Attn,  iii  52)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibulus, 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Oxelli,/MT.  n.4698.) 

BILIENIS.     [Bblliknus.] 

BION  (Bf»v).  1.  Of  Proconnesns,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  consequently 
lived  about  b.  c.  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes  Laertius  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  worics 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  vL  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  woric  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (L 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

8.  Of  Soli»  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertiua 

iiv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  woric  on  Aethiopia 
Ai0ioriici(),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  566),  and  in 
Cramer's  Aneodola  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  {The$, 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amaxons, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  Syncellus, 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  {De 
Re  Rud.  i  1)  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  the 
writers  on  agriculture;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the 
same  or  simihur  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caedlius  Bion. 
[BioN,  Cabcilius.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  place  of 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna.  (Suid. 
«.  V.  BtoKptTos.)  AU  that  we  know  about  him  it 
the  little  that  can  be  infeired  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  Moflchas,  who  laments  bis  untimely  death.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accniately 
determined  by  the  fiict,  that  he  was  older  than 
Moschus,  who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion. 
(Mosch.  iiL  96,  &c.)     His  flourishing  period  most 
therefore  hare  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  b.  c  280. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vating bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
island.    Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thiace,  as  Moschus  (iii  17«  &c.)  intimates,  is  un- 
certain, since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.    He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.    With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
say  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
obliges  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fiut,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.    The  subjects  of  Bion^s  poetry,  viz. 
shepherds*  and  love-songs,  are  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iiL  82,  &c.) ;  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.     Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  bag- 
ments.    Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
soft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
gant    In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particnlariy  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  'EviTo^tof  'A8iiJyi8o^    He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  binguage 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.     Rare  Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.     In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them  was  Adolphns  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.    (Bruges,  1565,  4ta)     In 
most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Vakkenaer,  Brunck, 
Oaisford,  and  Schaefer.    The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
first  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.    The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Gotha,  1795, 8vo.),  Oilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Ootha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807)  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv. 
58)  describes  as  iroiifn|f  rpcey^las  tmk  TctptrtKeSv 
XrfoiUvtn^,    Casaabon  {DeSat, Poet,  i.  5)  remarks, 
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that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particdarly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  («.o.  KUrxykos)  mentionk  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58 ;  Eudoc.  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  ad  HoraLEpitL  iL  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoridans ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  tiieoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  {rixi^aa  p>rrropucAs  ytypa^s) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog; 
Laert  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (BW),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  sumamed 
BoRYSTHKNiTBR,  firom  the  town  of  Oczaoovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  &  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (I  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  bom  b.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  46,  &c) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  fiither  was  a  freedman,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  oflenoe  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patron*s  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  phOosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embmced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodoras  [Thbodorus],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  oat  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  firuit  [  Aristippus], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence  . 
of  Qod,  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infiimous,  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion^s  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Laertius :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  morar 
lity  put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bioneia  aer- 
numUnu  d  tale  nigro,  {EpitL  iL  2.  60.)  Examplei 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  **  the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,**  that 
^impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,**  ** avarice 
the  fifrrp6wo\is  of  vice,**  that  **good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,**  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (  JVmc.  iii  26),  viz.  that  •*it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hur  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness.**  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
from  AthenaeuB  (xui.  p.  591  ,f.  592,  a.)  [G.  K  L.  C] 

BION,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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h  unknown,  but  who  is  mentioDed  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H,  N.  xrviii)  among  the  **  Auctores  ExtemL" 
Of  his  date  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  most  hare 
lived  tome  time  in  tx  before  the  first  oentorj  after 
Christ  He  wrote  a  work  Ilcpi  Aw»Mi<i»r,  **0n 
the  Properties  of  Pbuats  and  other  Medidnes,^ 
which  is  not  now  extant,  bat  which  was  nsed  by 
Pliny.  (H,  N.  xxriii.  57.)  [ W.  A.  0.] 

BIPPUS  (BlvTOf),  an  Aigire,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  &  & 
181.  (PolyK  xxy.  2,  3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  IllTrian 
Bazdyttis,  was  one  of  the  wires  of  Pyrrhna.  {Plnt 
PyrrK  9.) 

BISANTI'NUS.    [B«8ANTiNua] 

BITALE  (BirdXif),  was  the  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Pythagoraa.  (lambL  YiU 
iVA.c.28,p.  136.)  [A.G.] 

BI'STHANES  (Bur«inrf),  the  son  of  Arta- 
zerzes  Ochos,  met  Alezanda  near  Ecbatana,  in 
B.  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Dareios 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Atiab,  iiL  19.) 

BI'TH  YAS  (Bitftfos^  the  commander  of  a  con- 
ddeiable  body  of  Nnmidian  candry,  deserted  Go- 
laisa,  the  son  of  Masinissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Panic  war,  &  a  148»  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  serrice  in  the  war.  At  the  captoie  of  Car- 
thage in  146,  Bithyas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  pat  to  death  afterwards,  according  to  the 
usnal  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian, Pm.  Ill, 
114,  120  ;  Zonar.  iz.  30;  Suidas,  «.t7.  Btaior.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  ^  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  fimily. 

1.  Q.  PoMPEios  BiTHYNicua,  the  son  of  Aulus, 
was  about  two  years  older  thim  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  yery  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  oxator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic. 
BrvL  68,  90,  comp^  ad  Fam,  vL  17.)  On  the 
Inreaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
afier  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi  15.) 

2.  A.  PoMPiius  B1THTNICU8,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar^s 
death,  b.  c.  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soUciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vL 
16,  17,  comp.  zvi.  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sez. 
Pompeius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mes- 
Sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Seztus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Seztus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithjrnicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  by  Seztus.  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  17,  19 ; 
Liv.  Epil.  123 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  It.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  CIo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Pemsia,  b.  c  40.    (Appian,  B,  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (Bi$vs),  the  son  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thnwe,  who  was  sent  by  his  fiither  as  a 
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hostage  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aemilius  PauUus  in  b.  c 
168,  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Paollus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  fiither,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  iz.  24 ;  Liv.  zlv.  42; 
PolyK  zzz.  12.) 

BITON  (B/roMr),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
KOBratrmtvai  wok^uiMw  ipydtmtf  hoI  icarcnrcAri- 
iciiK  His  history  and  {dace  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  is  moitioned  by  Hesychius  («.  o.  laftivtaiy,  by 
Heron  Junior  {de  MadL  BelL  prooem),  and  per- 
haps by  Aelian  (TatL  c  1^  under  the  name  of 
Bmn'.  The  treatise  consists  of  descriptions — 1.  Of 
a  werpoSoXor^  or  machine  for  throwing  stones, 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thecsalonica,  by  Isidorus  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  ikiwoXis  (an  apparatus  used  in  besi^^ng 
cities,  see  Vitmv.  z.  22,  and  Diet  cf  Atd.  s.  e.), 
made  by  Poeeidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alezanda 
the  Great  4.  Of  a  SaitdnuA  (DicL  qfAnL  s.  v.), 
made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  yaorpa- 
i^rris  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  croea- 
bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  waa 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
andrinus,  Belop,  ap.  VeL  Maik,  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another  by 
the  nme  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  addresses  this 
work  to  king  Attains,  if  at  least  the  reading  tS 
"AttoXc  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  ^  wdkat  or 
irdKKa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  da 
Ser^  MytiioL  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attains,  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  b.  c.  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  the  two  hiter  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  tezt,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  andent  mathematicians,  VeL 
Matkem,  Op.  Graee,  et  Latin^  Paris,  1693,  foL, 
p.  105,  &C.  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  woric  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost.  (Fabric  BiU, 
Graeo.  iu  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

BITON  {Birw)  andCLEOBIS  (KA^o^if)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hen  at  Aigos. 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus,  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (L  3 1), during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
ozen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  anrive  from 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  After  the 
solenmities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  nevw 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero- 
dotus, that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  greater 
boon  than  death.  The  Argives  made  statues  of 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  DelphL  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Aigoe, 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chariot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic  Ttuetd.  i.  47; 
Val.  Maz.  v.  4,  eztem.  4 ;  Stobaeus,  Sermonet^ 
169  ;  Servius  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
532.)  tL.  S.] 

BITUI'TUS,  or  as  the  name  is  found  in  ixk- 
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acriptiona,  Bstultus,  a  king  of  the  Aryenii 
in  OauL  When  the  proconsol  Cn.  Dmnitiiu 
Ahenobarbus  undertook  the  war  in  b.  a  121 
against  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Aryemi  under  Bituitua,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindaliom.  After  thia 
first  disaster  the  AUobroges  and  Arvemi  made  im- 
mense prepamtiona  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitos  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  num^us  amy.  At  the  point  where  the 
Isara  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Mayimns,  the  grandaon  of  Paulina,  met 
the  Gaala  in  the  autumn  of  &  a  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  &r  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitua  fell  in  the  battle.  After  this  irreparable 
loss,  Bituitos,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitiua,  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  senate,  though  diiapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitiua,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  Congentiatua,  waa  likewiae  made  priaoner  and 
aent  to  Rome.  Florua  adda,  that  the  triumph  of 
Q.  Fabhia  waa  adorned  by  Bituitua  riding  in  a 
ailver  war-chariot  and  with  hia  magnificent  annour, 
juat  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Liv.  EpiL  61;  Florua,  iii.  2;  VelL  Pat  iL  10; 
Suet.  NerOf  2 ;  Appian,  CkMia,  12,  where  Bituitos 
ia  erroneously  called  king  of  the  Allobngea  ;  Eu- 
trop.  iv.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  conaub  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Oroai  v.  14 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  6. 
§  3;  comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  191;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL 
51.)  [L.  S.] 

BITY8  (B^rutX  u>  Ecjrptian  seer,  who  ia  aaid 
by  lamblichua  (da  My9L  viiL  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphica. 

BLAESUS  (B\tturo9%  an  naaigxt  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  C^reae,  who  wrote  aerio-comic  plays 
(tnrouSoT^Aoioi)  in  Greek.  (StepL  Byi.  a.  «. 
Kofirplii,)  Two  of  these  phiys,  the  Mtirorpf^ar 
and  2arovpm>s,  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iiL  p. 
111,0.,  XL  p.  487,  c),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blaesos  (a.  «v.  Moianmicu^  Hoky^  ^vXan^s),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  phiys.  Ca- 
saubon  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3ni  century  b.  c,  as  Valckenar  {ad  Theoer,  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blaesus  firom  the  TXtiwui  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchua;  and 
alao  tluit  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  worda  in  Blaesus  ixA  similar  poets 
from  the  rxi^ow  ^Vraisucai  of  Diodonis,  who  waa 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Sch weigh,  ad  Aihnu  iii.  p.  Ill,  c) 

BLAESUS,  '*a  stammerer,''  waa  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the  Sempronia  gens  under 
the  republic  It  also  oocors  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
Junii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  SsMPRONius  Tl  p.  Tl  n.  Blashus,  con- 
sul in  b.  g.  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ahipa  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  firequent  descents,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
diipa  ran  aground,  and  only  got  o^  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
board.   This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinnrua  by  a  tre- 
mendous atorm,  in  which  150  ships  periahed. 
Notwithatanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  soceesses  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  FastL  (PolyK  L  39 ;  Eutrop. 
ii  23 ;  Oros.  iv.  9 ;  Zonar.  viiL  14.)  Blaesus  waa 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brundusium. 
(VelL  Pat  i.  14.) 

2.  SiMPRONiua  Blabsus,  quaestor  in  b.  c  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Serviliua  Geminua,  waa  killed, 
together  with  a  thouaand  men,  in  a  deacent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  thia  year.  (Ldv.  xxii.  31.) 

8.  C  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  tribune  of  the 
plebe  in  B.  c.  21 1,  brought  Cn.  Fulviua  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvi  2 ;  eompw  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Sbmpbonius  Blabsus,  legate  in  b.  c. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaceus,  by  whom 
be  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  ecnnmand  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpomius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  BbMsus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  CW.  ia 
very  likely  a  false  reading  for  C^  ainoe  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer piaenomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  Sbmpbonius  Blabsur,  tribune  of  the  plebe 
in  B.C.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstranoes  of  the  consuL  (Liv.  xxxvL  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.a  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliiL  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist  not  earlier  than 
Trebatiua  Teste,  the  friend  of  Cicero :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  IHgest  (33.  tit  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  Si  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Bbesus, 
proconsul  of  Afirica  in  a.  o.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162 ;  G.  Grotii,  VUa  Idontm^  a  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himael£  The  conduct  of  BUmh 
aua  in  allowing  the  aoldien  relaxation  firom  their 
ordinary  dutiea  waa  the  immediate  cauae  of  the  in- 
aoirection,  but  the  real  cauaes  by  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanua,  who  was  his  undo,  Blae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacforinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Impenttor — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Velleius  Patercnlua,  who  says  that  it  waa  difficult 
to  decide  whether  BbMsus  was  more  uaefiil  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  alao 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ivii.  4 ;  Tac. 
Aim,  i  16,  &C.,  iiL  35,  58,  72-74 ;  VelL  Pat  iL 
125.)  It  appeara  from  the  Fasti,  firom  which  we 
learn  that  hb  praenomen  was  Quintus,  that  BUie- 
aua  waa  conanl  8u£fectus  in  28 ;  hut  he  shared  in 
the  fikll  of  Sejanua  in  31,  and  waa  deprived,  aa  waa 
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I,  of  ths  primtl;  otGca  which  h«  held. 


when  TiberiuN  in  36,  conferred  theie  oSea  Dpoii 
other  penoni,  Bluiui  and  hii  un  perceiied  that 
their  bte  wu  lealed,  and  Bcconlingly  put  ta  end 
to  Ihcir  own  lifn.  (Tbc  Am.  t.  7.  ti.  40.) 

2.  The  Ma  of  the  preceding,  wai  with  tiii  tuhti 
ia  Fonnonia  when  ihe  legioni  mutinied  iD*.n.  14, 
and  W8»  eompelled  hy  the  uldien  to  go  to  Tiberiiu 

B.  Ktooi  time  to  Tiberioi  iftei  the  airinl  of  Dru- 
axk  in  the  camp.  He  aiu  lerred  under  hii  &thcl 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tacfaiinai  in  A&im; 
and  he  pnl  an  end  to  hi>  own  life,  u  mentioned 
above,  in  36.   {Tac.  Am.  L  19,  29,  iii.  74,  Ti.40.) 

3.  Probahly  the  acii  of  No.  2,  wbi  the  goremoi 
of  Oallia  Lngduneno)  in  a.  d.  70,  ud  nponaed 
the  patty  of  the  emperoi  Vilelliiu,  whom  he  anp- 
plied  when  in  Omul  with  everything  neceuaiy  to 
support  hii  nnk  and  itate.  This  libenlitj  on  the 
put  of  Blaefui  excited  the  jealooiy  of  the  emperor, 
who  ihortly  after  had  him  paiHiied  su  the  molt 
tnunpery  accniatioii,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitelliui.  Blaenu  WM  a  msji  of  large  property 
and  high  inlegrily ,  and  had  iteadily  lefuaed  the  so- 
licitalioni  of  Caeona  and  others  to  dnert  the  came 
of  Vitellitts.   (Tac  Hin.  L  59,  iL  69,  iii.  58,  39.) 

BLAGS  US,  PK'DIUS,  wu  expelled  the  senate 
in  A.  D,  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyreniani,  fbi 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aeiculapiua,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.   (Tac  Am.  riv.  18,  Nut.  i.  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  RiHue  in  the  time  of  Aagnstaa,  and  waa 
iht  instnictot  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabiauna  (Senec  Conlroe.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)     He  is  bequenlly  introduced  sj  a  speaker 

4,  &c)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
bther  or  giandbther  of  the  Rnbelliizs  Bluidui 
meationed  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whoM  grand- 
&iher  waa  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibnr,  married 
in  A.  n.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Dniini,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progtiter  of  Tiberiui.  (Tac  Ann.  n.  27,  45.) 
Rubellius  Plautua,  who  waa  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
waa  the  o^>ring  of  this  marriage.   [Plautuh.J 

There  was  in  the  senuU  in  a.  D.  21  a  RubeUius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  Jnii.  iil 
S3,  b\),  who  is  probably  the  same  aa  the  husband 
of  Juiia,  though  Lipsiiu  supposei  him  to  be  the 
fether  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

Then  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustni,  bittring 

A.  A,  A.  1.  v..  that  ia,  Atir^  Argmto  Acri  i^Tondo 
irobably  to  be  referred  to  the 
lentioned  Blandus.    (Eckhel, 


le  of  the  Contalia  and  Hel- 


bther  of  the 
r.p.295.) 

BLA'SIO, 
Tiagenlea. 

1.  Conda  Btanona. 

1 .  Cn.  CosNBLiua  L.  F.  Cn.  n.  Blasuv  who 
mentioned  nowhen  bat  in  the  Faali,  waa  connil 
B.  c  270,  cenanr  in  26S,  and  eonaol  a  aecond  tin 
in  257.  He  gained  a  ttiumph  in  270,  but  we  i 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  CoRHiLnra  Blasio,  waa  praetor  in  Sdly 
in  B.  c.  194.    (Uv.  iniv.  43, 43.) 

3.  P.  CoBHMLiUB  Blasio,  waa  I 
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hasaador  with  two  othera  to  the  Cami,  Iitri,  and 

lapydei,  in  x.  c  170.    In  168  be  was  one  of  the 

between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  reapecting  the 
bouDdariea  of  their  hindi.  (Li v,  xtiii.  7,  xlv.  13l) 
ere  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  hai  the  inacriptiou 
Blabio  Cm.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  botd 
of  Hers  :  tiio  revene  npnsents  Dionysna,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  oowning  him 
and  another  &mals  fignn  on  hit  right.  (BcUwU 
T.  p.  180.) 


II.  Hdtta  StuKHK*. 

1.  M.  KiLViDB  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  in  a.  c^ 
198  and  praetor  in  197'  He  oblwned  the  piD- 
vinee  of  further  Spain,  which  he  fbiind  in  a  veij 
diitorbed  Blate  upon  hia  arrival  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  his  succAsaor,  he  waa  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illneaa  On  bis  return  home  through 
neani  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  which 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  bad  given  him,  he  waa 
attacked  by  an  army  of  30,000  Celtiberi,  near  the 
town  of  llliturgi.  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
s]ewl2,000aftheeDemy,andtookIl!itnigL  Thi« 
at  least  was  the  ttateraenl  of  Valerius  Antiaa.  For 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  (b.  c  IBS),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  bad  fought  nnder  the 
auspices  and  in  the  prorince  of  another.  In  the 
rollawingyeai(194)lie  was  one  of  the  throe  com- 
miavuners  for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Uv.  wvii.  37,  38,  uiiiL  31, 
xxxiv.  10,45.) 

3.  HiLviuB  Blaqo,  pat  an  end  to  his  own  Uh 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  hia  death 
firmly,  when  the  Latter  fell  into  the  handa  of  his 
eneraiea,  in  b.  c.  43.     (I>ion  Casa.  xlvi.  53.) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BLA'TTIUS,  <me 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salafua  in  Apulia,  bebuyed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  310,  together  with  a 
strong  Carthaginian  gaixison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  rival 
Daaiua,  who  supported  the  Carthaginiana,  is  related 
somewhat  diligently  by  (he  ancient  writeii.  (Ap- 
inan,  Aiv^.  45—47  ;   Uv.  nvi.  3B ;   VaL  Haz. 


Bishop  Beveridge  satis&ctorily  makes  out  from  th 
author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabetical 
compendium  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canons. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  oonvenient 
npeitory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  fiimisbed  by 
the  oollectioot  of  Photius  and  his  conunenUtor^ 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leoiling  word  in  the  nibrica 
if  the  btles,  end  under  eacb  lettei  the  chapters 


ncrical  oidei.     In  each  chapter 


ostical,  then  of  the  si 
the  subject ;  but  the 
laws  are  dted  are  not 
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cannot  always  be  deteimined.  The  eocleBiaatical 
oonstitntions  are  derived  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal collections.  This  compilation,  as  the  numerous 
extant  manuscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  ecclesiastics.  The  prefiue  to  the  Syntagma 
Alphabeticum  of  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
particulars,  mingled  wiUi  many  errors,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian^  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  works,  probably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric  BibL  Graeo, 
xiL  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  F),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Leundav.  Jur.  Graeco- 
Rom.  voL  i.  lib.  viii;  but  the  only  complete  editiim 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
in  his  Synodicon,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  The  *^  matrimonial 
questions**  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jw. 
Graeco-Rom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  Ti4uts.  At  the  end  of  the  Pdre 
Goar*s  edition  of  Codinus  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  verses  (toXitucoI  arixoi\  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeus,  monk,  S^f,  and  physician.  The 
author  may  possibly  be  no  other  dian  Blastares. 
(Biener,  Gt$di,  der  Now.  pp.  218—222  ;  Walter, 
KirchenrechL  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BLEMMIDAS.    [Nicsphorus  Blbmmidas.] 

BLEFAEUS  (BAcraios),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosdienes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
e,  Meid.  p.  583. 17,  c.  BoeoL  de  Dot.  p.  1023.  19 ; 
Athen.  vi  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Oalatian,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotams,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.a  45.  (Cic  pro  DeioL  12, 
14, 15.)  Blesamius  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic.  odAtL  zvL  3.) 

BLITOR  (Ba/t«p),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  b.  c  316, 
because  he  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  ijgypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  S^, 
53.) 

BLO'SIUS  or  BLC/SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  fiuiily  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Ma&ius  Blosius,  was  Camponian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216.    (Liv.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Blosii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  210 ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.    (Liv.  zzviL  3.) 

Sw  C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  a  hotpet  of  Scaevola*s 
fiunily,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  bw.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  b.  a  132,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  feaiing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Azisto- 
nicus,  king  of  Peigamus,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
quered shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  felling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Blosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic  de  Amic.  l\^  de  Leg, 
Agr.  ii  34 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint  Ti 
Gfxuxh.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICE'A  (some  MS&  of  Tacitus  have  Bot^- 
dioea,  JBoodida  or  Voadioay  and  Dion  Cassius  calls 
her  Bovi^ovlkca),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  6),  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  femily 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realized;  for  Boadioea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  Ute  kmg 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  con>* 
mitted  by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  ail  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  last,  in  a.  d  62,  Boadioea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  ^e  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetoqius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
DecianuB,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Petilius 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  in&ntry, 
escaped  with  the  cavahy  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Decianus,  who  in  reolity  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  PauUnus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  fer  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  munidpium  of  Ve- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fete ;  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boodicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  anny  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  wero  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  fevourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fellen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survive  this  irrepoiable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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lier  1]£b  hj  poiMn.  Her  body  was  mtened  with 
great  loleiiiiuty  by  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tacitus  declares  equal  to  the 
great  victories  of  ancient  times,  finally  established 
tiie  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv. 
31-37,  Agrie.  15, 16;  Dion  Cass.  Ixil  M2.)  [L.S.] 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mann  in  the 
time  of  Masinissa,  b.  c  204.    (Liv.  xzix.  30.) 

2.  A  genersl  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Masinissa,  B.  c.  204.   (Lir.  xzix.  82.)     [P.  S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (B6iexopis\  an  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distingnished  lot  his  wiar 
dom,  avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
rekted  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  L  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  u.  136.)  Eusebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Saite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  (Chron.  Arm.  pp. 
104,  318,  Mai  and  Zohrab;  compare  Syncellus, 
pp.  74,  b.,  184,  c.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  812 ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Turphachthus ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
(Andad  Eg^ptiam^  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Eusebius  his  name  is  spelt  Bocchar 
ris,  in  Syncellus  B^XX^'*  (See  also  Aelian,  Hi$L 
An.  ziL  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  3 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  418,  £, 
where  his  father  is  called  Neochabis.)      [P.  S.] 

BOCCHUS  (B^Kxof).  1.  A  king  of  Maure- 
tania,  who  acted  a  prominent  past  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  barbar 
nan  without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  fiiend  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictated;  but  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boo- 
chus,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Boochns  coat- 
plied  the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  mendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Boochus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  b.  c.  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Boochus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  rehitions  with  Rome ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia,  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus^s  dominion  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  fairge 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attadc 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cessive engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  most  trustworthy  ofiicers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  suc»eded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king*8  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cteetuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably, 
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they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an  allt- 
anoe  and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  were 
held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  informed 
of  thisi  he  requested  an  interview  with  Sulla. 
This  being  granted,  SuUa  tried  to  persuade  Boc- 
chus to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Ju- 
gurtha also  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  chshing  proposals  made  Bocchus 
hesitate  for  a  while ;  but  he  at  hist  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugunha  was  ac- 
cordii^^y  invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
he  arrived,  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  SuUa,  B.  c.  106.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fugitive  to 
Bocchus,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Boochus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  aDi- 
ance  with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victory  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulhu  (SalL  Jug.  19,  80- 
120 ;  Appian,  Nvmid.  3,  4 ;  Liv.  EpiL  66 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Fragm.  Reanar,  n.  168,  169 ;  Eutrop.  iv. 
27;  Flonis,iii  1;  Oros.v.  15;  VelL  Pat  ii.  12; 
Plut  Afar.  10,  32,  SulL  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  b.  a  49,  as  kings  of 
Mauretania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
Caesar  had  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar^s  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  service, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Sdpio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Arabion,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa. There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  Casdus  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  B.  a  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppositbn,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  the 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothers 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  b.  c  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  B.  c.  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42,  xliii.  3,  36, 
xlviii  45,  xlix.  43 ;  Appian,  B.  c.  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
V.  26;  Hirt  B.  A/r.25 ;  Strab.xvii  p.  82a)  [L.S.] 

BODON  (RiMknf),  an  ancient  hero,  from  whom 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Bodone  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  BtOd^ri.)  [L.  a] 

BODUOGNA'TUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  b.  a  57.  (Caes.  B,  G. 
iL  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Boteos),  a  son  of  Gkphyrus,  from 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Boebe  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bol€if.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (BmfipSfuos),  the  helper  in 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  because  be 
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had  assisted  the  Atheniant  in  the  war  with  the 
Amazons,  who  wen  defeated  on  the  seyenth  of 
Boc>dromion,  the  day  on  which  'the  Boedromia  wexe 
aflerwards  oelebiated.  (Pint.  Thss,  27.)  According 
to  others,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Erechthens  and  Ion  against 
Eumolpus,  Apollo  had  adyised  the  Athenians  to 
msh  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war^shont  {M)>  if 
they  would  conquer.  (Harpocrat,  Snid,,  Etym.  M. 
$.v.  BornBp6fuos\  Caii^m.Hymn.mApcU.  69.)  [L.&] 

BOEO  (BoMJ),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  6.  §  4) 
has  preserred  four  lines.  Athenaeus  (iz.  p.  893^ 
e.)  cites  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'O^iBoyovia,  which  seems  to  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus  (Bolbf ) : 
Antoninus  Liberelis,  however,  quotes  it  (cc  3, 
7,  and  1 1,  &c)  as  the  work  of  Boeus.  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  giyen  by 
Gemens  Alezandrinus.  (Sbrom,  L  p.  833,  d.,  ed. 
Paris,  1629.) 

BOEO'TUS  (Boi«rr^$),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonus  and  Ame  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Abolus,  No.'  3.]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Paus.  iz.  1.  §  1.)     [L.  S.] 

BOE'THIUS,  whose  full  name  was  Aniciub 
Manlius  Sbvxrinus  Bokthius  fto  which  a  few 
MSS.  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  Torquahu,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomen 
Flavva  from  his  fiither^s  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  dose  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
bom  between  a.  d.  470  and  476  (as  is  inferred 
from  OmkL  Pkii.  LI).  The  Anidan  femily  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  its  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boethius.  But  the  only  con- 
jecture worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
fether  to  have  been  the  Flavins  Boethius  murdered 
by  Valentinian  III.  a.  d.  455.  His  fether  was 
probably  the  consul  of  a.  d.  487t  uid  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  probably  Festns  and  Symmachus.  (Comol, 
PkiL  iL  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dius,  Ep,  viii.  1)  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Gassiodor.  £!p.  i  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  stnmgers.  (Procop.  Goth.  LI.) 
In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rusticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(Qm$oL  PkiL  iL  3,  4 ;  Procop.  OotL  iiL  20),  and 
the  fether  of  two  sons,  Aurelius  Anicius  Symma- 
dius,  and  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethius, 
who  were  consuls,  a.  d.  522.  {CoiuoL  PhiL  iL  3, 4.) 
He  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  {OotuoL  PkU.  ii.  3),  consul 
in  A.  D.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
BM.  laL  iiL  15),  and  princeps  senatus.  (Procop. 
Cfotk.  LI.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  appointed 
(Anon3rm.  Vales,  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
court,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Cassiod.  Ep,  L  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
dock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Buigundians  (»6. 
L  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovis,  kinff  of  the  Franks,  (lb.  iL  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, A.  D.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  (Conol.  PkiL 
iL  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Pbito,  **that  tiie  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings.**  He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defisnded  the 
Campanians  against  the  pnefect  of  ^e  pmetorium, 
saved  Paulinus  from  **the  dogs  of  the  palace,"  and 
restiained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
TriguillaandConigastus.(CbMo^i'JU/.L4.)  This 
unflinching  inteority  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinus,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seema 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gandentius,  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke,~to  which  was  added  the  chaige  of 
sacrilege  or  magic  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  (Conaol. 
PkU.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptist  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1 684  (Tiraboschi,  voL  iii.  lib.  i.  c  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  **De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae.**  He  was  executed  at  Calvenzano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  at  Tidnum,  by  behead- 
ing ( Anast.  ViL  Pcntif.  m  Joame  I. ;  Almoin.  Hut, 
Francn.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  bis  head  tiU 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  dubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rusticiana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son*s  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop.  CMk  L  2,  i4  fiee.  1 0 ;  Jomand.  Reb.  Get.  89. ) 
Rusticiana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggaiy,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric^s 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
exdted  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Goth.  iiL  20.) 
In  A.  D.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethins^s 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cielo  d^Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  voL  iii. 
lib.  i.  c  4.) 

With  the  fiicts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years*  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
**  De  Disciplina  Scholarium,**  proved  by  Thomasius 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Brabantinus,  or 
Cantipratmus.   The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (L  45) 
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inaccaiately  quoted  by  Qibbon  f^Atheniennimi 
•cholM  [not  Athenas]  lonsi  ponttct  [not  poaito*] 
introiflti**)  u  a  proof  of  his  Tint  to  AtheoB,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reTene,  beins  a  rfaetoxicai 
aaeertion  of  the  &ct,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  veU  «<cqnainteci  with  the  philosophy  of 
Chreece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
same  letter  :  *^  Plato  . . .  AruMdn  . . .  QmrMob' 
fnot  diaoepkaii^ 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  fitther  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  5*22. 

3.  Besides  his  wife,  Rosticiana,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  hare  sopposed,  that  he  was 
previoosly  the  hosband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breriary 
{^  Decora  lux,**  and  **  Beate  Pastor,**  or  according 
to  others,  **  Aurea  luce,**  and  **  Felix  per  omnes**), 
and  by  her  to  haye  had  two  sons,  Patridus  and 
Hypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  a.  d.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history :  the  expression  **  socer- 
omm,**  in  Omatol.  PhSL  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
&then-inrlaw,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  stoiy  altoge- 
tiier,  by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.    (See  Tiraboschi,  toL  iiL  lib.  L  c.  4.) 

4.  PanluB  Diaconus  (book  viL),  Anastaaius  (  ViL 
PonHf,  in  Jocume  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pcme 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  allied  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  TTrithemius,  a/>. 
Fabric  BibL  Lai,  iii.  15),  and  agam  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martianus,  ap.  Baron,  Amud,  a,  d.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  last  indeed  prohably  arose 
from  the  feet  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
**  Consolatio  Philosophise,**  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  vrith  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*8 
£ncydopadie,  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 
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the  opposite  hypothesis,  vis.  that  Boethins  waa  not 
a  Chnstian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  woika 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boethina, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  him ;  and 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  fevour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  aignment  arising  frcnn  the 
Coiuolaiio  PUloiopUae,  (I.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Boethins  in  <Mr  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  BtU,  LaL  iii.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  fiunous  namesakes^  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  undor  cele- 
brated names;  as,  for  example,  the  ascription 
to  St  Athanasius  of  the  hymn  **  Qnicunque  volt,** 
or  to  St  Dionysius  the  Areopsgite,  of  ^e  works 
whidi  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
febulous  character  of  all  the  eveait  in  his  life 
aUeged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  The  tm- 
dency  which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Chrirtianize  eminent  heathens ; 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
with  r^iard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statins,  in  the 
Divina  Comedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevoit  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  qwytes  the 
theological  works  of  Boethins  before  Hincmar  (a.  d. 
850),  jret  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness ;  and  also,  though  Uie  general  tone  of 
the  Consohtio  is  heaUien,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e,  g,  at^diea 
mrtete (iv.  5), /NiAiam  for  ^heaven**  (v.  1,  iv.  I), 
veri  praetfia  Uanmia  (iv.  1). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  be 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethins  is  not  much 
affected  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  fitim  the  **  Consohitio,**  in  which  be 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com- 
piled vrith  hardly  an  expression  of  personid  feel- 
ing, firom  the  works  of  St  Augustin,  on  the  one 
hand  the  general  silence  on  the  subject  of  Chrisr 
tianity  in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  his  life, 
proves  that,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  living  belief ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  above 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  ikeism  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  high 
tone  oi  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Chnstianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro- 
bably large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fell  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictetus  and 
the  Antonines,  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  the  poet 
Claudian  and  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Home  led  to  look  for  practical  sup- 
port to  a  heathen  or  half-heathoi  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  his 
religious  and  moral  views  received  an  elevation 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  established  fiiith 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  by 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  worid. 
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Being  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who  midentood 
the  language  and  studied  the  litemtoxe  of  Greece, 
and  living  on  ihe  honndary  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  world,  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  links 
between  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  dedining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders, so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary- 
life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  his  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  &r  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Viigil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. In  Dante,tf.  o.  he  is  thus  described  (Farad,  x. 
124)  :— 

Per  veder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L*  anima  santa,  che  1  mondo  fallace 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Lo  corpo,  ond  *el]a  fn  cacdata,  giace 
Giuso  in  Cieldauro,  ed  essa  da  martiro 
£  da  esiglio  venne  a  questa  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Europe  in  the  13th  century,  Boethias^s  £Emie  gradu- 
ally ^ed  away,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
was  once  his  4»lebrity.  The  first  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (L  211,  460,  474, 
521),  A.  D.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
imitations,  translations,  and  commentaries,  in- 
numerable. (Warton's  Eng.  PoeL  ii.  342,  343.) 
Of  four  chusics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  d.  1300 
this  was  one.  (lb.  i.  p.  cxii.)  Of  translations  the 
most  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maximus  Planudes  (first 
published  by  Weber,  Darmstadt,  1833),  into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  BiU,  HA.  i. 
229,  1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  BiU,  LaL  iil 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  banning  of  the 
1 1th  century,  by  St.  Gallon ;  into  Frendi  by  J. 
Meun,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himseli^ 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  transition,  but  also  in  large  original  inser> 
tions  relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  &ct  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius^s  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
notes  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer^s 
Testament  of  Love.  ( Warton's  EngJ^oeL  ii.  295.) 
2.  Consolaiio  Monackorum^  by  Echard,  1130.  3. 
ConaoUUio  Theologiae^  by  Gerson.  4.  The  King's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charies,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius*8  own  works  are  as  follow: — 1.  De 
Cotuolaiione  PkUoMphiae,  Of  its  moral  and 
lefigious  character  no  more  need  be  said.    In  a 
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literaiy  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Heimas, — a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  neariy  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  Qipella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed firom  Seneca. 

2.  De  UnHtUe  et  Uno,  and  De  AtWunetica  Ubri 
ii  ;  3.  XHs  Musica  lUni  v. ;  4.  De  Geometria  Ubri 
iL  ;  5.  /»  PorphjfrU  Pkoeaieis  I»agoge»  de  Praedi- 
oabiUbiu  a  Vidorino  translaiaM  Diciogi  ii  ;  6.  /» 
ecaidem  a  m  Latme  venom  Expodtio  aeamda  Ubrie 
iotidem;  7.  Jn  Cdi^goriat  ArigMeUs  Ubn  ii.;  8. 
/»  UbruM  ArittoteUt  de  Inierpreiatume  Minantm 
Commentariontm  Ubri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment,  Majorat  in  6  books  ;  9.  AnalyUoorum 
AridoteUsprwrumetpoeterioruml^fri  if, i  10.  lit- 
troducUo ad Categoriooe  SyllogiamM ;  \\,  De  Sj/Uo- 
gitmo  OaUegorieo  Ubri  iL,  and  De  HypotieUco  Ubri 
ii. ;  12.  DeDioisione,  and  De  Dejimtiom ;  13.  7b- 
phorum  ArietoteUs  Ubri  viiL ;  14.  Blettcborum  So- 
pAistioorwn  Ubri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topioa  Cioeronis  Ubri 
vi. ;  16.  Z>0  DtffermUiia  Topicie  Ubri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venet,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodonis,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  BibL  Lai,  iii.  15;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Etu^fdopadie ;  Barberini,  CriL  Oorioa  Eacposizione 
deUa  Vila  di  Set.  Boexioi  Pavia,  1783 ;  Heyne, 
Censura  tngenO,  ^c  Boethii,  Gottin.l  806.  [  A.  P.  S.J 

BOE'THUS  {BonBos).  1.  A  Stoic  phUosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chry  sippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  ircpl  ^<rcc0f,  firom  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  xcpl  elfutp/Utn^s^ 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  probar 
bility  the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  ii  21).  Philo  {de  Mund, 
inoorrupt,  ii  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  PladL  PkUos,  iii  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pytk,  Orae,  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Symponaoa  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c.);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato's  works  (ovraTftrx^ 
Ki^tMV  l[KceruviKvy\,  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
wl^ch  Photius  {Cod,  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Phito  (ircpl  tmv  irapcl  IlXct- 
rtnn  dwopovfAiywv  Ki^^wv)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoras.  (Phot.  Cbd,  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Geminus,  Introd,  ad  Phaen, 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrins  wrote  his  work  irept 
^^Odi^'  (Euseb.  Praep.  Enang,  xiv.  10,  x v.  11, 16  ; 
comp.  Hesych.  s.  e.  8u)  icwrtov  Kpen^s ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  Tkeopkr,  p.  16.)  [L.  S.] 
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BOETHUS  (Biifios),  snniamed  Sidonius,  was 
bom  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicns  of  Rhodes 
(Amnion.  Henn.  Commeni.  m  Aristoi.  Categ,  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  have  trayelled  at  an  eariy 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andto- 
nicos  is  known  to  have  taught  Strabo  (ztL  p. 
767),  who  mentions  lum  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  oi 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle^s 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonins  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  woric  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonins  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  vis. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
(M  r^f  ^vffuciit)^  whereas  Andronicns  had  main- 
tained, thiat  the  beginning  should  he  made  dw6 
T^t  koyucris,  ^rts  vtpi  nji'  iatili(i!^i¥  ylyerau 
(Fabric.  Bibl,  Graee  iiL  p.  480 ;  Schneider,  Epi- 
metrum  ITT.  ad  Aridot.  Hid.  Anim,  p.  xcr.; 
Buhle,  ArisloL  Opera,  L  p.  297;  Stahr,  ArittoteUoj 
u.  p.  129,  &C.)  [A.  S,] 

BOETHUS  (Rarfidt),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pylades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  natire 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (ziv.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
&vour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOE'THUS  (Bot^a^f),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Pans.  ▼.  17.  §  1)  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  (H,N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxir.  8.  s.  19) 
in  sculpture.  Miiller  (Handb.  d,Arch,  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kopx^of'tot  is  corrupted  out  of  KoXx^^Sovior. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthi^e,  but  of  the 
Greek  toMm  of  Chaleedon  in  Ana  Minor.  [Acra- 
GA8.]  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (Boi^s),  a  son  of  Herades,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  firom  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Pass, 
iii.  22.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEUS.    [BoEO.] 

BOGES  {B(iyrii\  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greoce  in  b.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  b.  c. 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Bc^es,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  chil(ken,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vii.  1 1 3, 
107 ;  Plut.  dm,  7,  who  calls  him  Bo^s  ;  Pans, 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Borfr ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  BSprpis  ;  comp.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Boyovaf)  was  king  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  &  c.  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pcy.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42 ;  comp.  Cic.  €ui  Fam,  x. 
32 ;  Sueton.  Jul.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  engaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  B.  c  48,  we 
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find  Bogad  lealonsly  lending  his  aid  to  Casaios 
Longinus,  Caesar^s  pro-praetor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.     (Hirt.  Heii* 
Alex.  62.)     Again,  during  Caesar^  campaign  in 
Africa,  B.  c  46,  Maiuretania  was  invaded  unsnocecs- 
fnlly  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Jnba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitins,  and  obliged  him  to  letum  for  their  de- 
fence.    (Hirt  Bell.  Afrie.  23,  25,  comp.  c  95  ; 
Dion  Cms.  xliii.  3.)     In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey^s  sons,  b.  c.  45,  Bognd  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Mnnda 
that  Lalnenus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae- 
sar^s  fovour.    (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)     After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,   Bogud  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
b.  a  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchna. 
This  princess  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanians. 
(EKon  Cass,  xlviii.  45.)     Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methope,  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  &  c.  32  or  tne  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  made 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.    (Tac  Ann.  xiii. 

55,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieffcun  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
&  a  194,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countiymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Sempronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  redaction  by 
Scipio  in  b.  c.  191 ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  46,  47, 

56,  ixxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvi.  38,  39.)         [E.  E.] 
BOLA'NUS,  a  fnend  of  Cicero^s,  recommended 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpicius  in  b.  c  54.  (Cic  ad  Fanu 
xiii.  77.) 

Bolanus  also  occurs  in  Horace  {SaL  I  9.  II)  as 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS^  VETriUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, A.  D.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebellius  Maximns. 
In  the  cavil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  fovour  of  either ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  hia 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Statins  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  {ISJv.  v.  2.  34,  &c.),  addressed 
to  his  son  Cri^inus,  roust  be  set  down  to  flattery. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  3,  Hist,  il  65,  97,  Agric  3,  16.) 

BO'LGIUS.    [Belgiur.] 

BOLIS.     [ACHABU8,  p.  8,  a.] 

BOLUS  (B«tfAo5).  Under  this  name  Suidas,  and 
Eudocia  after  him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
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■opher  of  Mende,  to  whom  they  aacrihe  sereral 
works,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
From  this  Pythagorean,  Soidas  distinguishes  a 
Bolus  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  De- 
mocritua,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
(vii.  5  ;  comp.  Stobaeos,  Serm,  51),  it  appears  that 
Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Democritus 
were  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lired  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.«•  "A^vBos;  Schol.  ad  Nioand. 
Theriac  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  {BoitiXKos,  BoafdKitas),  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Agar 
thocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  b.  c.  31 0. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  iuvaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Hanno  having  £Edlen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodoras,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xz.  10,12;  comp.Arist.  J^oliL  v.  11,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  yean  after  this,  &  c.  SOS,  after 
many  delays  and  misgiyings,  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  and  crucifiedi  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44 ; 
Justin,  xxii  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal^s  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
B.  c.  218.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  Suffetes  (ror,  not  prador ;  tee 
Gottling,  Emrs,  iii.  ad  AruL  Pdii.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  which  the  second  Punic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.iil  33,42;  Liv.  xxi  18,27,28.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  &  c  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (Liv.  xxiiL  13,  41.) 
In  B.  c.  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  sup^* 
rior  fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  wiUidrew  to  Africa. 
(Liv.  xziv.  36.)  Two  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  m^ing  his 
escape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  ^e  city  (all  of 
which,  except  Achndina,  Was  in  the  possession  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  days  with 
100  ships.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
milcar again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  town;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taren- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvi.  20 ;  comp.  Po- 
lyb.  ^pidL  BeL  ix.  1 ;  Schweig.  ad  loe.) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  t>y  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
services.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  in  B.  c.  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinuse,  and  a  rivd  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  large 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but. 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (SalL  Jty,  35 ;  comp.  Liv. 
EpU.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jugurtha's  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  Metellua.  (SaU* 
Jug,  49, 52^53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellus,  i^r  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail.  Jv^,  61,  62.)  In  con< 
sequence  of  this  advice  Bomilcar  se^ns  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa^s  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Jug,1(i,n.)  [E.E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or^  Oma. 
(Serv.  oJ  Aen,  viii.  314;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent  (Cic  de  Harvap.  retp.  17  ;  Varr. 
op.  Lackmt  I  22 ;  Serv.  L  c)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  eonseciat^  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  Lc;  Ov.  Faai.  v.  148, 
&C.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic. 
proMiL^l;  Ascon.  ad  MUon.  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  die  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Ck.  ad  AU,  I  13,  deH^a- 
nap,  re$p.  L  c. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
oi^y  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  weU- 
known  fiict,  that  P.  Clodius  pro&ned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occauon  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi  429 ;  Senec.  Epitt,  97  ;  Plut  Camt,  9,  (^taest. 
/2oin.20;  CvuParadw.  4,  odAUMA,)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  firom  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddesses  statae 
was  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
corated in  a  similar  manner.   Although  no  ono  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  ▼easel  filled  with 
wine,  Btood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  nuUc,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mellarium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrixj  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Fest  g.  V.  Damium^  who  however  gives  an  id>sard 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (dama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  but  Pliny  (H.N. 
X.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Fannus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staff,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  Ladani. 
Le.;  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  ▼.  18 ;  Plut.  QuaesL  Rom. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  pbice  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  sacrum  opertum^  or  tacra 
operlama.  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Att.  L  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Amob.  U.  cc.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  uJsual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
sians  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Anoi- 
TiA ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rom.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Fhoi.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinning  military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  werid  at 
alL  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfiire  against  Uie 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  185,  189.)    (a.  D.  417,418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pela^  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  far  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
natnially  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Augustin.  Kp.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life,  | 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  AetiBs 
[Abtius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Placidia 
was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Afirica. 
(Procop.  BdL  Vand.  L  4.)  Bitteriy  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  (Ep.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  kte,  he  took  aims  against 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  o. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  yearns  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  be 
escaped  with  «  great  part  of  the  inhatitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  fisvoor  of  PIo- 
ddia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  dngie 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (Maroelliims 
in  anno)  or  from  iUness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 

His  career  is  singolariy  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Chiistiaxi 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  &tal  step  brought  on  his 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Proo^ius,  Bdl, 
Vand.  I  3,  4 ;  Olymp.  ap.  PhaL  ppi  59,  62 ; 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70) ;  and,  of  modem  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Mem.  EeoL  xiii  pp.  712 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  fislsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.] 

BONO'SUS,  was  bom  in  Spoin ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  GauL   The  son  of  a  humble 
schoolmast^,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  Mngnbii- 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  to 
excess  (Jnbii  quantum  kominum  nemo)  without  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-command. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosos,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunila,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinsmen,  winch  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.     How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told ;  but  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  of 
troops  upon  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.     The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  prodaim 
him  emperor.    After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself. 
The  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.     No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltxius,  which  are 
spurious.   (Vopiscos,  ViL  Bom$.)         [W.  R^j 
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BOCyPIS  (BovTis),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thns  designated  in  allusion  to 
her  haying  metamorphosed  lo  into  a  cow ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Euryphaessa  (Hom.  Hyitm.  m 
SU,  2)  and  Pluto  (Hesiod.  Theog.  355),  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic character  of  those  divinities.  [L.  S.] 

B(yREAS  {Capiat  or  Bo^f),  the  North  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  (Thiog,  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phyms,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
Haemus  in  Tluace.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dd,  63.) 
He  is  mixed  up  with  the  eariy  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whcnn  he  b^t 
Zetes,  Odais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Boreades.  (Ov.  Met,  vi. 
683,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  211;  Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  2 ;  Pans.  i.  Id.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
shewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod,  vil  18d.)  He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Pans.  viii.  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (IL  zx.  223),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  marea  of  Erichthonius,  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinMy  swiftness  of  those  hosses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Pans. 
T.  19.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Did.  cf 
AnL  9,  V,  BopHUTfioL  [L.  S.] 

BORMUS  (BSpfios  or  Bdpifios),  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
nymphs,  and  never  appeared  again.  For  this  rear 
son,  the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  songs  (fiSpfuH)  with  the  aocompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620;  AeschyL  Pen. 
941;  SchoL  ad  Ditmyt,  Perieg,  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
54.)  [L.  S.] 

BORUS  (B«Sfx>f ),  two  mythical  personages,  of 
whom  no  paiticulan  are  rekted.  (Apollod.  iii.  13. 
%\\  Pans,  ii.  18.  §7.)  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (BtftfOTwp^  Polyb.  iii  98 ;  ^arapos^. 
Polyb.  L  30;  Ba96<rrwp^  Died.  Exe.  xxiv.).  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Hamilcar  and  Hasdruhal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati- 
lius  Regulus  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
Bostar  and  his  coUeagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
eompetent  for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
Ibe  mountuns,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adia,  with  great  sbughter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
firom  Diodorus,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  hit  &r 
mily,  who  behaved  to  them  with  such  barbarity, 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received.  - 
The  cruelty  of  the  fiunily,  however,  excited  so 
mudi  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  bum  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  most  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii  21  ;  Flor.  ii  2;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iii  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  b.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  i  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Sdpio  from  crossing  the  Iberus  in  bl  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  these  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the  # 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii  98,  99 ;  Liv.  xxii.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  B.  a  215.  The  ship  in 
whieh  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their-  freedom ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  21 1,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi  5, 12 ;  Appian,  Anmb,  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (Botfraxos),  a  son  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus^  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachidea  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  ita  name.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Bys.  8.  V,  B«*Toxf8oi.).  [L.  S.] 

BOTANIDE&     [NicBPHORUS  IIL] 

BOTRYAS  (Borpdos),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  "  New  History." 
(Phot  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (B6Tpvs),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  UedywM.  (Athen.  viL  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidas,  #.«.  Artftoxdipfis.). 

BOTRYS  {BArpvs%  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  PUny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H  N,  xiii  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen.  (Z>0  Cumwoe.  Me- 
dicanu  see.  Locoe,  iii. I.  voLxii.  p.  640.)  [ W.A.G.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (Bor0a4(jf),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caiyanda  by  Mardanus  of  Hera- 
cleia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpo. 
XvAAi}f,  B/MxtlA^at),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson ;.  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  XX.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  b.  &  220,  BmchyUas  con- 
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tinned  to  attach  himtelf  to  the  interesti  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V.,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  Flaminintui  at  Nicaea  in  Locri&t 
B.  c.  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1 ;  Li  v.  xxxii.  32.)  At 
the  battle  oif  CjnoBcephalae,  &  c.  197*  he  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip'*B  army- ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fidlen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeiizippus,  Peiaastratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  B.  c.  196.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Fhimininus  him- 
self was  priry  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  zviii.  26  ;  Lir. 
xxxiii.  27,  28 ;  comp.  xxxv.  47,  zxxvL  6.)  [E.  K] 

BRANCHUS  (Bpdyxos),  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  Hk  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  "passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seenr  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
ApoUo  loved  the  boy  Bnnchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Branchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  loKians  and 
Aeolians.  (Herod,  i.  157  ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  634,  xvii 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat,  Theb.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrat,  33 ;  Luc.  DkU,  Dear.  2  ;  con\p.  IMcL  of 
Ant.  s, «.  Oractdttm.) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  youQger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRAN<}AS  (Bpdyyas\  a  son  of  the  Thracian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus.  When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fiUlen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  NarraL  4  ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  o. 
"OAufOos.;  Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  who  odls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (Rpeuri$as)^  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  .part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  He  first  year 
(B.c.431)by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  beneged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  the  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;  and 
perhaps  in  •consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  ^  10.)  His  next  emf^oyment  (b.  c. 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  eounsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemus,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phonnion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  ite  fidlure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alddas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
l^exif  as  tricmrch  in  the  atten^pt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthenes  from  Pylos  (425),  he  is  described 
running    his  galley  ashore,   and,   in    a   gallant 
endeavour    to  land,   to   have    fiunted    iram   his 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  watbr  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Earljr 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(424),  bat 
suddenly  called  off  firom  this  by  the  danger    of 
Megara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilful  suc- 
cour would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  700 
hektts  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Heradeia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  effected  a  junction 
with  Perdiccas  of  Maoedou.     The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Airhibaens,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king^s;  the  acquisition,    1st   of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly ;  2nd.  of  Star 
geirus,  ite  neighbour;   3rd.  of  Amphipolis,   the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eton,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myreinus,  Qalepsus,  Aesyme, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  of  its 
Athenian  garrison  firom  the  post  of  Lecythus.     In 
the  following  ^ring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Sdone,  felling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Brasidas  scrupled  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  feet,  and  not  only  retained 
Soione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certaun  infringe- 
mento  on  the  other  side.     Next,  a  second  exp^i- 
tion  with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibaeus,  resulting 
in  a  perilous  bat  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  ineffectual  attempt   on   Potidaea.      In  422, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcements  had  to  oppose  a 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troops 
under  Cleon.     Torone  and  Qalepsus  were  lost,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — the  closing 
event  of  the  war, — in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Brasidas 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  hia 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls— an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  town 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  arms 
by  all  the  alUed  fopces.  The  tomb  was  railed  off, 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitans, 
by  yearly  sacrifices  ofiered  to  him  there,  as  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  I ;  Aristot 
Eth.  Nic,  V.  7  i  DioL  of  AnL  s.  v.  QpoaiScio.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  tl^y  transr 
feired  to  him  all  the  honours  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Haguon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  hear  also 
(Plut.  LtftandeTf  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  *'  Brasidas  and  the  Acan- 
thians  firom  the  Athenians.*^  Two  or  thvee  of  his 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutareh^s  Apophtkeffmata 
Laconicoy  but  none  very  characteristic.  Thucy- 
dides gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  ^e  fint 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  forces  in  tha 
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retreat,  peibaps  the  greatest  of  his  exploits,  from 
Lyncestis ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis.  His  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
estimate the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 
Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  out 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  is 
in  fiict  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
years  ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
conclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
As  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
us  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  his  above  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  see  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  general  To  his  reputation  for  **  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom,^  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.  This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  had  any 
thought  except  Ibr  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
glory.  Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  fuU  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  n^otiation ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
considerable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
these  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery ;  apparently  too  (in  Pkto^s  ^fmposMm 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
beauty.  He^  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suo- 
cessfiQ  adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  he  sacrificed,  £ur  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysander, 
yet  too  maeh  perhaps  to  have  pennitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Sncn  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (oomp.  Thuc. 
L  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
BO  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
reinforcements.  TThuc.  iv.  108.)        [A..H.  C] 

BRAURON  (B/Ku^pwy),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whom  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  its 
name.    (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpavpofyra),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had.  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  beUeved  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.  (Paus.  L 
23.  §  8 ;  DieL  <if  Atd,  t.  v.  Bpav^io.)         [L.  S.] 

BRENNUS.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  B.  &  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  either  BrttHm^  which  sig^ 
nifies  in  Kymrian  **a  king,^*  or  jBron,  a  proper 
name  which  occun  in  Welsh  history.  (Amold^s 
Rotne^  vol  i.  p.  624.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself  as  well  as  many  of  the  wairion  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
mass  of  the  invaden  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Diodorus  (xiv.  13)  to  have  been  Senones,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scsis,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar^s  division  {B,0,  L  1)  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  £acts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Died.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable ; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  die  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  1 1 4), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  f^  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
chaiged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  vnth  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  Men,  together  virith  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  awept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  wairion  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
L  c),.  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  OipitoL  On  the  third  morning  he  bunt 
open  the  gatea  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robe*  and  chain  of  state ;  the 

Elunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
ouses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quarten  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  fiiroous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  tlie  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weight^  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant  ^  vae  victis 
esse,*'  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  waU. 

Polybius  says  (iL  18),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
sale  with-  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117);  according  to  othen,  these  were  none  othen 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoL  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  CamiUus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  shiin  to  a 
man.   (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Oaala,  who  bad 
•ettled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  sonthwardB 
and  broke  into  Greece  b.  c.  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  yean  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrinu  of  Epeinis  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Ceramias  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Maoedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodoms  (Pans.  i.  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Bxennus  entered  Paeonia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauk  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
virith  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
1 50,000  foot  and  61 ,000  hone.  ( Paas.  z.  1 9. ) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thennopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  Uy  dose  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
load  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffis  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheius,  Brennns  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  en  the  opposite  bfmk.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  sproids  itself 
over  seme  manhy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  guning  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae. 
Brennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Heiacleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 

rt  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssely  into 
Aetofia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Henicleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
yean  before,  the  Penians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.    (Pans.  x.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  fer  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi.  Justii^  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6):  ''The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  given  instead  of 
receiven  ;**  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  -statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  Which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.     (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Delphians  had  collected  alxrat  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennus.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
-conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
Aupematuial  help  of  ApoUo,  which  is  given  to  them 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Gank 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  darts, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  diff  upon 
them.  A  violent  stonn  and  intense  cold  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  wssaiV 
anta.  They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Brennus 
fiunted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  oat  of 
the  fight  They  then  fled.  The  Oreeki,  ezas- 
pent<^  by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  oountry,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  oomradea,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thennopylae.  <  Pana,  x.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  have  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pnwaa 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defieat,  and  pot  an 
end  to  his  life  with  laige  dcsnghts  of  strong 
wine — ^a  more  probable  aoooont  thim  that  of  Joatin 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  bis  wounds,  he  stabbed  himsdf.      [A.  O.] 

BRENTUS  (BfiivTos),  a  son  of  Heradea,  who 
was  r^arded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bren- 
tesium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Staph. 
Bjns.  t.  V.  Bpcm(<rior.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIAREUS.    [AiGABON.] 

BRETTUS  (Bpirrof),  a  ion  of  Herades,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettua  and  the 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
Byx.  «.  V.)  [L.  &} 

BRIFNNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  <date  and  history. 
(BasUieOy  voL  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot)      [J.  T.  G.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  fOher  of  Pausaas  of 
Sicyon.  (PUn. /f. AT. xxxv.  U.S. 40.)  [W.  I.] 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JU'LIUS,  was  bora  among 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Civilis, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephew. 
Briganticus  commanded  a  stpiadion  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  fint  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
A.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Germany 
against  his  undo  Civilis,  and  fdl  in  battle  in  this 
war,  A.  D.  71.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (Bpi/MJ),  the  angry  or  the  terrifying, 
occun  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  861, 
1211;  Tsets.  ad  Lyoopk.  1171),  Demeter  (Amob. 
V.  p.  170),  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret  Ther,  I  699.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  c)  gives  a  second 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bp6fioSy  so  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  was 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [I^  S.  J 

BRINNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  chosen 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Canninefiittefl,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hid.  iv. 
15.) 

BRISAEUS  (Bponuor),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus, derived  from  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Steph.  Byz.  «. «.  Bpi<ra),  or  from  a  nymph  Brisa, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (SchoL 
ad  Pen.  Sat  i.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

BRISE'IS  {Bpunilsy,  a  patronymic  from 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Briseus  of  Lymessus,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  (Hom. 
IL  i.  184,  &c;  Achillbs.)  [L.  S.] 

BRISEUS  (Bpiircds),  the  fiither  of  Briseis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lelegesat  Pedasus, 
or  a  priest  at  Lymessus.  (Horn.  IL  i.  392,  ii.  689.) 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  he 
lost  his  daughter.  (Diet  Cret  il  17.)      [L.S.] 


BRITANNICUS. 

BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.G.  137,  opposed  the  tabellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
Ik  CamiuB  Longinua,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
(Cic.  Brut.  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messar 
iina,  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  a.  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
his  ^ther,  and  was  originally  named  Ctaitdius  Tibe- 
rius Germanicua,  In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
pretended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  BrUcmmcttg^  which  was 
shared  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
distinguishing  appeUation.  He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  nntil  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mothers  scandalous  career  (a.  d. 
48);  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitius,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Octavia,  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  viras  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  for  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  &vour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.  Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit* 
annicus  towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pina  seized  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
moving by  btmishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  his  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.  Claudius  is  said  before  his 
death  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fate  by  incau- 
tiously dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pina  for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebelBous 
son.  f\>r,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
mands alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  Uwful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
and  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Nero,  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
rival  who  might  prove  so  dangerous :  poison  was 
procured  from  Locusta — ^the  same  apparently  whose 
infiuny  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.  A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  vrith  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  imperial  fiimily,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  guests.  Scarcely  had  the  cup 
tooched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fisted  prince,  when  he 
fell  back  speechless  and  breathless.  While  some 
fied,  and  others  remained  gaoing  in  dumay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  £rom  infiEtncy  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.  The  obse- 
quies were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
concur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
forth  as  the  funeral  procession  defiled  through  the 
forem  towards  the  Campus  Martins,  and  Dion 
adds,  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
away  from  the  fiice  of  the  miudered  boy  the  white 
pMnt  with  which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Claud,  27),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a.  d.  42.  Tar 
dtus  also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  (Ann,  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  bom  another  (Aim.  xiiL  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiii.  6),  that  Nero  was  born  a.  d.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  aocoiding  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  ktest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  bom  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  &ther*8  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  his  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  bom  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudiu«,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassias  (Ix.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero  ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Ann,  xL  4,  26,  32, 
xii  2,  25,  41,  xiiL  15,  16 ;  Suet  Oavd.  27,  43, 
Aen),  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  12,  22,  34,  Ixi.  7.) 

[W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  fimTANNICUS. 

BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  his  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etmscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled wiUi  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samn,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Gall,  xi.  p.  83(  comp.  Polyb.  ii  19;  Li  v.  EpU, 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (Bpir^/uiprts),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  bom 
iSptnts,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  fJidprts,  i.  e,  fMpvd, 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  stoeet 
or  blessing  maiden,  (Pans,  iii  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  wonhip  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
there  were  several  points  of  resemblance,  was 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her :  Artemu,  who  loved 
her,  aasamed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely identified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian,  189,  with  the  Schol. ;  Pans.  ii.  80. 
§  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ban,  1402 ;  Eurip. 
fphiff,  Taur.  126 ;  AristopL  Ban.  1358  ;  Virg. 
CVr.  305.)  The  myth  us  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus.  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishennen,  or  leaped  firom  < 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  SIktuoj^,  a  net ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasinus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  searcoast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  saUors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  temples  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  suflicient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
HippoL  141,  with  the  Schol. ;  corop.  M'uller,  Ae- 
ffinet.  p.  163,  &&;  Hcick,  Kreia,  ii.  p.  158,  &c.; 
IHeL  of  AvL  s,  v.  Amt^vvio.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIZO  (Bptftf),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  meaning  to  man.     Her  name  is  connected 
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with  Ppi{€ty^  to  fiiU  asleep.  The  women  of  Deloa 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  ot 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things ; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayen  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everyihing 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pro- 
tect ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335 ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1720 ;  Hesych.  «.  v.  BptfifMyrts,)       [L.  S.] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  oogn<mien,  was  origin 
nally  applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out  It  was  the  name  of  a  fiEunily  of  the  Furia 
gens,  and  occun  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  III  vir  Brocchi  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvri  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  curulis 


and  fiisces  on  each  side  of  it  This  Brocchus  is 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
com.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens:  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
as  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  are : 

1.  T.  (Fuaius)  Brocchus,  the  unde  of  Q.  Ligar 
rius.  (Cic.  pro  Lig,  4.) 

2.  Cn.  FuRius  Brocchus,  detected  in  adultexy, 
and  grievously  punished.    (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  13.) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNEIUS, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Symmar 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  publicani 
instituted  by  Verres.   (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  proconnil  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep,  x.  71.) 

BROOITA'RUS,  a  QaUo-Qredan,  a  son-in-law 
of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefisrious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  &ct,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribuno- 
ship,  B.  c  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunida,  for 
a  la^  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pessinns,  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic,  pro  Sett,  26,  da  ffarusp.  Resp.  13, 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr,  iu  9.)  [L.  S.) 

BROME  or  BRO'MIE,  one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  meant  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab,  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Edog.  vi  15.)     [L.  S.] 

BRO'MIUS  (Bp^^iof),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  bom 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or,  27) ;  othen  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Brome,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chantic  processions,  whence  the  verb  /Spo/Mci^ca^ai, 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  MeL  iv.  11;  Orph. 
LOk,  xviii  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
of  this  name.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L^  S.J 

BRONTES.     [Cyclopis.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (Bporru/os),  of  Metapontum,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Brontinus  married 
Theano,  ^e  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Laert 
viii.  83;  Suidaa,  t.  v.  ecaya»;  Iambi.  Vit,  Pytk, 
§  267.)  lamblichus  (Villoison,  Anee,  Gr,  vol  ii^ 
p.  198)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BRO'TEAS  (Bpor^os).      1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
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and  Minerva,  who  bamt  himself  that  he  might  not 
be  taunted  with  his  ugliness.     (Ov.  Ilngj  517.) 

2.  One  of  the  fighters  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
neus.    (Ov.  Met.  v.  106.) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.     (Ov.  Met,  xii.  260.) 

4.  The  fiither  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  maiv 
ried  to  Clytaemnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  account,  however,  is,  that  Thyestcs  was 
the  &ther  of  this  Tantalus.     (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magnetes,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinos.     (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  {Bpowlxm\  a  chronographer 
of  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  Malala 
(voL  i.  p.  23d),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  l^xBtais 
Bpowixlov  'Poffjudov  xpoyoypd^v. 

BRUSUS  (B/wvtros),  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
whom  Brosis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v. 
BpoOais,)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTI'DIUS  NIGER.    [Nigkr.] 

BRU'TIUS  (Bpodrxof),  an  historian  and  chro- 
nographer, is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (p.  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
from  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  ffo^ 
raros  laropucds  km  xpoi'o^pa^x'f.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol.  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  £u- 
sebius ;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
sage (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Brutius  Praesens  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispina,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. (VossiuA,  de  HisL  Graec  p.  409,  ed.  Westeiv 
mann.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUa  [Lustricus.] 

BRUTTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
Olabrio,  proconsul  in  SicUy  in  b.  c.  46.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  38.) 

2.  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  xvi.  21.) 

BRU'TTIUS  SURA.     [Sura.] 

BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Samnites,  who  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
disasters  in  b.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
their  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fiimily  of  the 
Jania  Gens,  which  tiraced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic  PhiL  i.  6, 
BrtU,  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  df  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  firom  the  first  consul, 
first, because  the  latter  was  a  patrician, and  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
tffders.  (Dionys.  ▼.  18,  comp.  vL  70;  Dion.  Cass, 
xliv.  12;  Pint.  BruL  L)  Posidonius,  indeed,  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  family  was  descended  firom  him ;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bfttti  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul  (Plut,  | 
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L  c.)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  fiimily 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyraimy,  like  his  name-sake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr^s 
conjecture  {Rmn.  Hist.  i.  p.  52*2,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  vras, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Bruttu  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"  idiot**  (Liv.  i.  56 ;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  tranft- 
laies  it  i/jKidios  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  («.  v.  BnUum)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Bom.  HiaL  L  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
BrtUttSf  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra- 
vis;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  pdpvs.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Sevenis.  This  conjecture  we  think  more 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr^s,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  '^  nmaway  slave,**  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  ''revolted  slaves,**  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Died.  xvi.  15  ;  Gell.  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  {Rom.  Hist.  L  ppi  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B.  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,   married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.     Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.    After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.    They  took   with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  g^ft  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staff.     After  executing  the  king*s  com- 
mission) the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
'^  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother.**    Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quittc»d  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  all     Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.     Brutus  wm  pre- 
sent at  her  death,  and  the  moment  had  now  come 
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for  arenging  his  own  and  his  country^s  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Olenim,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  tlie  Magister  Equitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarqoinius  CoUatinns  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinins 
Collatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  ^e  hated  £Emiily  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other^s  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Li v.  L  56 — 60,  iL  I — 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67 — 85,  v.  1  —  18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  45  ;  Plut.  Brut.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  <^hi8  reign ,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact  (Pom- 
pon, de  Orig,  Jurk^  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
luid  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  fitther^s  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionys. 
V.  6 — 8  ;  Liv.  ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
suPs.  He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plel»  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  87—89,  viL  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  {Corid,  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (in  ComeL  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albiniuh.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (i  p.  617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scabva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  c. 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  Camillus.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.     (Liv.  viii.  12, 
29 ;  Diod.  xviil  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  r.  Brutus  Scakva,  legate 
B.  c.  293  in  the  aimy  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilina 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1 .) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Jklarcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  bis  father^ 
funeral  in  B.  a  264.  (Liv.  £^.  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing.   (VaL  Max.  L  c.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.Junius 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  coUeagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (DicL  o/AnL  t.  v.  M^alegia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Liv.  zxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvi.  2,  36,  xxxvil  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con- 
sul in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
B.  c.  195.  He  was  curole  aedile  in  192,  and  prae- 
tor in  1 90  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etmria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Lxv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvi.  45,  xxxviL  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  I).  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  triumvira 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
B.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  hr 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Nosw  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Jtmius  Brutus,  cos.  B.  a  1 78. 


I  I 

1 3.  M.  Junius  Bmtust     15.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gal- 

the  jurist.  laecus,  cos.  b.  &  138. 

I  r 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  16.  D.  Junius  Brutus, 

the  accuser.  cos.  b.  c.  77. 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  AJbinus, 
one  of  Caesar^s  assassins. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  b.  c 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xL  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15 ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadon  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  exhwrt 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
I  the  censorship  in   169.    (Liv,  xlii.  45,  xliiL  16^)' 
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13.*  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
juiiflt,  who,  judging  from  his  praenomen  and  the 
time  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  was  pro- 
bably a  son  of  No.  1 2.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponins  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  39),  along  with  P.  Mucins 
and  Manilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
law ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponins,  that 
though  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  passage  of  Pomponins,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— Poti  ko8  Jtutrwd  P.  Mueius  et  Mcudtiua  et  Bndut 
[vulg.  et  Brutns  et  Manilius],  qm  fitndanerwntjua 
eivUe.  £!»  hit  P.  Mudua  etkan  decern  libeiloe 
rdiquUy  s^atem  MomUxub^  Brutm  ire»  [vulg.  Brutus 
septem,  Ibbinilins  tres].  IIU  duo  oonstdamjuenmi^ 
Brmtua  praetoriMt^  P.  cndem  Mueius  etiam  fxmiifeaB 
nuucimus.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  dause  IIU  duo  eonaur 
laret  /uenmt,  Brutua  praetorius,  consistent  with 
the  fonner  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  virith  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scaevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
tie  jure  dvile,  (De  OraL  ii.  65.)  Tlmt  more,  how- 
ever, was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  really 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero^s  statement  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ^cient 
classical  and  legal  authors  («.  g.  compare  Cic.  de 
Pin,  I.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  68,  pr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic  ad  Pom,  viL  22,  and  Gel),  xvii  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
reaponsa  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  names  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  {De  OraL  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag- 
ments we  possess  {He  OraL  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  enter  into  unlawyer^like  details,  giving 
us  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Whether  Servius  Snlpidus  commented  upon 
Brutns  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit  3.  s.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  Ubro  primo  ad 
Brutum,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  I.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
asserts  that  Senriua  duoa  libroa  ad  BruUan  perquam 
brevisaimoa  ad  Ediatum  aubacriptoa  reliqwL  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  comr 
menting  on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
tlie  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  fiither 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  R,  R,  O. 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol.  i.  pp.  127 — 140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  law  like  his  fistther,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
rious for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions,  that  he  was  named  Aocuaator,  (Cic. 
de  Off,  ii.  1 4.)  He  did  not  spore  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus.  (Cic.  pro  Font,  18.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  impassioned  orator,  though  his  oratory  vras 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfiEtvonr- 
able  representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  &ther,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 

*  Nos.  13,  14,  19,  20,  being  reckoned  jurists, 
are  written  by  J.  T.  G. 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancus,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  OraL  ii.  55,  pro 
CluenL  51)  relates  the  bona  mota  (bene  dicta)  of 
Crassus,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  r.  M.  n.  Brutus  Gallak- 
cus  (Callabcus)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  1 3,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
oonsulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  b.  a 
138,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  com  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  penons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
(Val.  Max.  iiL  7.  §  3;  Liv.  JE^.55;  CicdeLeff. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  viraste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  as 
&r  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153 ;  Mela,  iiL  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Here  the  soldien  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  inarch  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighboun  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaecus.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  Hisp. 
80),  and  fix>m  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  b.  c.  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Dm- 
mann  {Gesch,  JRoms,  voL  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio^s  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  b.  c.  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  55, 
56;  Appian,  i/ttp.  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §  12; 
Oros,  V.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5 ;  Cic.  pro  Balb,  17  ; 
Plut  QuaesL  Rom,  34,  TL  Gracch.  21 ;  Val.  Max.  vi. 
4,  extem.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Bmtus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic  pro  Arch,  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvi  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  14.  §  2.)  The  hist  time  we  hear 
of  Bmtus  is  in  B.  c  1*29,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gamed  a  victory  for  the  consul. 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  lotses  which  the  Utter 
had  nistained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Lir.  Epit.  59.) 

Brntos  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Aecint,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  vened  in  Greek  and  Roman 
liteiatore ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  BnU.  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(deAm.  2),  that  he  was  angur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (xiL  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brntos,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  &  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dra- 
mann,  Le.) 

16.  D.  Ju.vius  D.  p.  M.  N.  Brutus,  ion  of  the 
preeeding,  distingtuBhed  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Satnminus  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  allnded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  iSoUast  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidus 
against  Sulla.  (SalL  Hid,  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  77»  with  Mameicns  Le- 
pidus (Cic.  Brut.  47),  and  in  74  became  lecurity 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  piaetor  urbanus. 
(Cic  Verr.  i  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  litemture.  (Cic  Brut.  L  e.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
AUobroges  in  her  husband^s  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (SalL  Cat  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Bratus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar^s  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modem  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescens  by  Caesar  (B,  G.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  hare  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63 ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Panlla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Bmtns 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam.  viiL  7*) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
sar*s  assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (SalL  du.  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com* 
memoiated  on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93b 
(Plut  Caet.  64, &c.,  Ant.\\\  Dion  Cass.  zliv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
]  I ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetoriz  in  52  (Caes.  B,  G,  vii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (CaeL  ad  Fam.  viiL  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow* 
ing  year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C  i.  36,  56,  &c., 
ii.  3-22 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Bcllovad ; 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Caesar 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octavins.  (Pint.  AuL  11.)  Caesar  gave 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  frvour,  bj 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  piaetonhip  for  44  and  the  onisiilship  for 
42.  In  Caesar*s  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
finuid  that  D.  Bratus  had  been  made  one  of  his 
hein  in  the  second  d^ree;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  eonfidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
muxderers  sent  him  to  eondoct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefactor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  ezcase  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Bratus.  (Liv.  EpiL 
114,116;  Dion  Cass.  zliv.  14,  18,35;  Appian, 
B.  a  iL  48,  111,  113, 143,  iii  98;  Sne(.  Cbss.  81, 
83;  VelL  Pat  iL  56.) 

Af^r  Caesar*s  death  (44),  D.  Bratns  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  jHrovinoe, 
Bratus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  coo- 
duct  was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  D.  Bratns 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him* 
self  into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besieged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianua.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps ;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  P^naa  had  £sUen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Bratus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrast  Octavianua  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean- 
time had  collected  a  laige  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lez  Pedia,  by  whidi 
the  murderers  of  Caeaar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
ezecution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himself. 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  soldiers  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chie^  upon  whom  he  had  formerly 
conferred  some  fiivours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Sequanan,  b.  c.  43. 
(Cicero*s  Letter*  and  FkSippia;  Liv.  EpiL  117- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  zlv.  9,  14,  zlvL  35,  &c,  53; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74, 81, 97, 98;  VelL  PatiL  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  piaetor  in  &  c.  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Servilius  by  the  se- 
nate, at  the  request  of  Mariun,  to  command  SuUa, 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  Sull.  9.)  On  Sulla's  arrival  at  Rome, 
Bratus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  senators. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  L  60.)     He  sabsequently  served 
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under  Cn  Papirius  Carbo,  the  consul,  b.  a  82,  and 
was  sent  hj  him  in  a  iishing-boat  to  Idlybaeum ; 
but  finding  himself  surronnded  by  Pompey^s  fleet, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
iall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (lir.  Ej^.  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Bmtus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
name we  know  firom  Liry  (EpiL  86)  to  have  been 
Lucius ;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
fitther  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  an  active 
and  unprincipled  partisan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Marius,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneste  (b.  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urbanns  at  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
false  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Antistitts,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domidus, 
and  Scaevola,  the  pontifez  nuudmus.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
i.  88 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pirius Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
but  L.  Brutus,  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulh.  L. 
Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.ai  92,  93  ; 
Sail.  Oai.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Reinuir.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor.  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic  ad  Fam,  vii. 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumuhk- 
tive.  The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Lidnius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  fether  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic  Brut.  86.)  He  was  tribune  b.  c.  83 
(Cic.  pro  Quint,  20) ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonize  Capua 
(^10  Leg.  Agr.  ii  33,  34, 36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
supposed  by  Emesti  (C7/ao.  Oic)  alter  Mazochius 
(AmpfiitieaL  Camp.  p.  9 ;  Poleni,  The%.  Supp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pa^  itUerfectoris.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Li  via,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
sus,  and  thus  was  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother*s  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
the  wife  of  Lucullui.   The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahak,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (PluU  Brut.  1.)  This 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  vetter  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero*s  Orator 
(c.  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
^  Quomodo  enim  vester  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fnga  liteiae  vastioris."  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  AhaU 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  &ther-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  otf  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassias.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  tiie  speech  pro  Milone^  mentions  Cornelia,  cuJum 
oastttas  pro  exempio  hahiia  e$t,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassias  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla. 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  I^epidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  OnomasL  Cic.  $.  v.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  adAtt.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  yean  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  fiir  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar^s  mistresses;  and 
Suetonius  (Com.  30)  has  preserved  a  douUe  eaiendr» 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Servilia^s  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  **  sed 
inaefiilgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visebantur.^*' 

The  knowledge  of  these  femily  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  &ther  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  b.  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  (Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,'  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padus.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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dsjB  to  the  wtoaU  to  annooiioe  fint  the  miRnder 
and  then  the  death  of  Brntiu)  was  much  and  justly 
bUuned  for  this  cniel  and  peifidioos  act.  (Plot. 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  HI  ;  Lit.  EpiL 
90.) 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  bj 
SerrDia,  was  bom  in  the  aotnmn  of  b.  &  85.  He 
was  safaseqoently  adopted  bj  his  nnde  Q.  Seiriiios 
Caepio,  which  most  hare  hi^pened  before  &  c. 
59,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Bratns,  e^wdallj  in  pablie  docoments,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  rsTene  is  Cakpio  Brutus  Pro- 
oos.)   He  lost  his  &ther  at  the  earij  age  of  eight 
years,  bnt  his  mother,  Serrilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothen,  oontinned  to  condoct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
]o?e  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
thoagh  in  his  moral  condnct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.     In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  repnblir 
cans,  L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  VatinluB,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey^s  life ;    but   as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and    Brutus   accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
yeazB  to  hare  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.    In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  &thei^in-kw,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could-  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
He  probably  did  not  return  to   Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.     This  drcumstanoe,  together 
with  Cicero^s  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.      Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  repud  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
laws  of  usury,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended.    In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  agunst  whom 
two  serious  chaiges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
his  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  de- 
dared  for  Pompey.      Brutus,  however,  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  bat  went  with   P.  Sextius  to 
CUida,   probably  to   anange  matters  with   his 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  lor  the 
war.     In  48,  he  distinguished  himielf  in  the  en- 
gagements in  the  neig^booih^ood  of  I>|^rfaachium, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinctiMi. 
In  the  betttle  of  Phanalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Bratns,  probably  for  the  s^e  of  Serrilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (Pint  BnL  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  f<irisM,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.     Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  solidting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  evem 
invited  Bratns  to  omie  to  him.     Brotos  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plntareh  {JBrnL  6),  he  ii^ 
formed  Caesar  of  Pompey*s  flight  to  EgjpL    As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  a^inst  his 
former  firiends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  his 
fovoorite  literary  pursuits*    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interiere 
with  the  conqueroron  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kingDeio- 
tarns,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutus*s  own  rehttives  in  Africa.      The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  pubUc  monuments :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satiifiiction  with  his 
administration.    As  his  province  was  for  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which   bears   the   name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46   he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.     In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.     Before  his  return,  he  published  lus 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spirat^^  of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.    Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  d^jree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  FmUnta,    About  this  time,  Brutus  divoroed 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar*s  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  dty  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanus,  and  C.  Cassias, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar^s  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  prindples  to 
accept  foyours  and  offices  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reflections  or  prindples,  but  of  the 
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inflnenoe  which  Caanus  exeraaed  oYer  him.    He 
WM  penuaded  by  Caanus  to  join  the  oonapiiatora 
who  murdered  Gaeaar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  waa  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
fbram  to  addreas  the  people,  but  found  no  &Tour. 
The  aenate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderera,  but 
thia  waa  oidj  a  fiuoe  played  by  M.  Antony  to  o\y 
tain  their  aanction  of  the  Julian  lawa.    The  mur- 
derera then  aaaembled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
and  Brutua  in  hia  speech  promiaed  that  they  ahould 
receive  all  that  Gaeaar  had  deatined  for  them.  All 
partiea   were    apparently   reconcUed.      But    the 
ammgements  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeral 
of  Gaeaar,  and  in  oonaequenoe  of  which  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houaea  of  the  conapira- 
tora,  ahewed  them  clearly  the  intentiona  of  Antony. 
Brutua  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  lus 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  moat 
nlendid  Ludi  Apollinaiea,  hopbg  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  fiivour.     But 
in  this  he  was  diaappoiuted,  and  as  Antony  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  ptovince  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  fSorce  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athena  a  abort  time  in 
the  company  of  phUoaophera  and  aeveral  young 
Romana  who  attached  themaelvea  to  hia  cauae,  and 
after  reoeiTing  a  very  huge  aum  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.    Appuleius,   who   brought   it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  to^imrds  the  end  of  the 
year,  transfeind  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.     Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Brutus,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troopa  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  aims,  and  the  troops  stotioned  in 
lUyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
him.    C.  Antonius,  who  also  airived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
lUyricum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  ApoUonia  and  compelled  to  surrender.    Brutus 
disregarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  himselL     While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Gaesar*s  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.    About  thu 
time  he  assumed  the  title  imperator,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.     The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassius,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish- 
ed, Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.     Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lycia.     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
of  42,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  foiling  out  with  each 
other.    Their  careleaaneaa  waa  indeed  ao  great, 
that  only  a  small  fleet  waa  aent  to  the  Ionian  aea 
under  the  command  of  Statiua  Murcua.     Before 
leaving  Asia,  Brutua  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
hia  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
battle  of  Philippi  was  foi^ht.    In  the  first  engage- 
ment Brutus  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 
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while  Caaaiua  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
aeoond  battle,  about  twenty  daya  later,  Brutua 
waa  defeated  and  fell  upon  hia  own  aword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest     He 
possessed  an  extraordimury  memory  and  a  still  more 
eztraordinazy  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  worid, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  resulte.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumbeianoe  to  him  than  anything  else.    Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.    He 
made  abridgementoof  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
niusand  Caelius  Antipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybiiu.   He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.    The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.    Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),   the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutairch.    (Brut.  2, 
22,  Cic  45.)    Even  in  the  time  of  Plutareh  {BntL 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  Epistolae  ad  Bru- 
tum,**  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fobrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fotal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents  ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  vras  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam;  (Eput.  i  1.)    Brutus  is  lUso  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit    (Cicero,  in 
Uie  passages  collected  in  OreUi*s  Onomad,  TulL  ii. 
pp.  319—324 ;  Plut  Life  o/Brutm;  Appian,  B,  C. 
ii.  II — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xlL — ^xlviiL     Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragmente  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orat.  Rom,  Fragm,  p.  443,  &&,  2nd 
edit  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet.  LaL  Reliq,  p.  125 ; 
Drumann,  Oeach.  JRonUj  iv.  pp.  18—44.) 

BR Y  AXIS  (Bff6aiis),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronze  stotue  of  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopas,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xzxvi  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly B.  c  372—312.  (SiUig.  CataL  Art  i.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Aidepios  {H.  N,  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Liber,  fother  of  Cnidus  {H,  N,  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  stetue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Cfraec 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Frotr, 
p.  30,  c),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, tiiat  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  Phidias.  [  W.  I.  ] 
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BRYET^NIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  fli^nj^  B^i^ 
riot),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  i^  1431  and  1438.  He  is  the  anthor 
cf  a  great  nnmber  of  treatiBef  on  religiooa  mibjecta, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distingnished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  paUished  nnder  the 
title  **  *IcMr4^  fiopaxov  roO  Bfwcry/ov  rd  tAptBipra 
9i  hrtiuKtlas  E^cWov,  Aicur^mw  TJ|f  BovATOpc/af, 
45iy  r6  wpmrifp  rihrott  tiA^rra^'"  three  Tolames, 
8to.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenios,  diaconns  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Brjennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  BryenniuB  contained  in  the  prefiue  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Bcyennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  .Leo  AUatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  sevend  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  **  Orationes  II  de  Futnro  Judicio  et  Sem- 
pitema  Beatitudine,**  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  puxgatocy ;  '*Ofa- 
tio  de  Sancta  Trinitate  ;^  **  Oratio  de  Transfigura- 
tione  Domini;"  ** Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione ;" 
&c  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  Allat.  De  Libris  et  Rebus  Ecdet, 
Graec  parsL  pp.  136, 141, 14.%  237,  &c.,  31 1,339- 
343,  De  Cofuensu  Utruaque  Eedenae,  pp.  629, 837, 
863,  &c.;  Cave,  Hi$L  IMer.  Appendix^  p.  121;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Graec.  xi  p.  %h^^  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Noyoin^X  Bpv^»u 
riof),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apfioputd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem," 
Amsterdam,  1 652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  ^Harmonica**  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  ^Harmonica"  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
tianslation.  The  ** Harmonica**  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis^s  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Graec,  iii.  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BiUhtk.  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (f9ac7t<p6pos 
Bfm4pyios),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  bom  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  fiivour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Biyennius,  against  whom  the  for* 
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I  mer  tent  an  army  commaBded  by  Alexb  Cuumaiyi^ 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Biyettniaa  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexia  near  Cala- 
brya  in  Thnee:  he  waa  treated  by  th«  victor  with 
kindniws ;  but  Basil,  the  empenr^s  minister,  <»dep> 
ed  his  eyea  to  be  pat  oaL  His  son,  or-  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  Cste  of  his 
icJative ;  and  do  sooner  had  Alexis  Comneniia  aa- 
cended  the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Biy- 
ennios  became  oonspicaoai  aa  the  cmpenr^a  most 
&ithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  affiibility  <^  hia  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  Uie  privy  council  of  the  emperor. 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaden,  be 
was  one  of  the^chief  supports  of  the  thnoe ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  sorvioei^ 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhyperse- 
bastOB  a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caessr.  But  Bryennius  is  also  called 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years,  ftyennius  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1 108 
to  the  entire  eatis&ction  oi  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Conmena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  his 
successor;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  aoeession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  young  em- 
peror, but  the  conspiracy  foil^.  [Anna  Comnena.] 
The  canse  of  its  foilure  was  the  refiisal  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  he 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haugh^  wife.  They 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estates 
and  bamishment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  several 
years.  Biyennius  afterwards  recovered  the  fovour 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cilicia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders ;  but  ill  hodth  cmnpelled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  woi^  entitled  *TAi| 
/<rropuir,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Conmenus,  Constantine  XI.  Ducas, 
Romanus  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VIL  Ducas 
Parapinaces ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pie- 
vented  him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execntian. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Bysantine  histories,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  deamess  of  the  nanative. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  being  not 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  his  being 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affiurs.  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussines  at  the 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  tiansUtion.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  two 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  Favre  de  Sl 
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Joire.  DuCange  bas  written  excellent  notes  upon  it, 
which  foim  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Cinnamufl, 
Paris,  1670,  foL  Cousin  (le  president)  translated 
it  into  French  in  his  nsual  extiBTagant  and  inao- 
euiBte  way,  which  indaoed  Gibbon  to  say,  **did  he 
erer  think?**  A  new  and  caiefbl  edition  has  been 
published  by  Meineke,  together  with  Cinnamus 
(**Nioephori  Bryennii  Commentarii,*'  Bonn,  1836, 
8to.),  which  forma  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
BysantLDes.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
sines  and  Du  Cange,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  fonner  rerised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Comnena, 
Aleaaaa;  Cinnamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graee, 
Tii.p.674;  llBX^ViM^d$By»cmLRfr,ScripL€haec^ 
Rp.  492—607.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYSON  {JifWFw\  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
(  VU.  Pyikf  c  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoxas  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Theopompus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  508),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor^ 
rowed  from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  otiiers,  a 
great  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson^s  is  refuted  by  Ari»- 
toUe  in  his  HheL  iiL  2, 13.  [A.  G.] 

BU'BARES  (Bov«<ipi}s),the  son  of  Megabazus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Ajmyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  his  &ther'8  court,  about  b.  c  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
also  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
gaea  Bubares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  his  grandfather.    (Herod,  v.  21,  viiL  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artachaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  ( Herod,  vii.  22.) 

BUBASTIS  (Bo^aoTts),  an  Egj-ptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ao- 
cordingly.  (Herod.  iL  137,  156  ;  Steph.  Byz,  s.  v. 
Bo^atrros.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
Isis,  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubastis  and  Horus,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nfle,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii.  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  iL 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  great  merriment.  But  the  particulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  ( Ov.  Met.  ix.  687  ;  Gratius,  De  VenaL 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanns  of  Byzantium,  the 
name  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
died  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  q)ecimens  of  such 
representations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
story,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
bastis  (Artemis,    Diana)    concealed   herself  by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
329 ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself^  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fiict  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  infonnation  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  tliat  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  It,  et  0», 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot  BUfL  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Demeter.  PhaL 
ntpVEpnnv.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard 
ed  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  {De  Is.  et 
Os.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally they  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
of  worship  of  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manetno,  ap.  Plut.  De 
Is.  et  08.7^;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  i.  7.)  We 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
{Anihol.  Grace  xi.  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Amor.  ii. 
13.)  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xiiL  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  d-ypla^  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fidlen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky,  Panth.  Aeg.  iii.  3  ;  Pignorius,  Eaposit.  Tab. 
Isiacae,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
SmaU  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aediculae),  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ. 
Dei^  iv.  34  ;  TertulL  Apolog.  16  ;  Minuc.  FeL  OcL 
28  ;  Apul.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viii.  157.)     [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  37 ;  comp.  Plut  Poplic. 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  fiimily 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  fiunily  of  the  Junia  gens. 

2l2 
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1.  C.  JuHiog  C.  r.  C.  w.  BuBULcui  Brittus, 

eonsol  Bb  c  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  kt- 
tcr  of  which  yean  Saticala  was  Ibonded.  (liv.  ix. 
20,21,28;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77 ;  FettoM, m. v.  SaU- 
eula,)    He  waa  magister  eqaitnm  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sal|rict«s  Longos  (Fast  CapiL)  and  not 
dictator,  aa  he  is  eiTonemuly  caOed  by  Li^y  (ix. 
29).    He  waa  eonsol  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
earned  on  the  war  against  the  Sanmites  with  great 
suooesa.     He  retook  Chivia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  mareh- 
ed  to  BoTiannm,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  retain  from  BoTianam,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  bnt,  after  a  hard- 
fooght  battle,  he  gained  a  great  lictory  oyer  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.    It  must  hare 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  Towed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  die- 
tatorthipw     In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  hoDonr  of  a  triomph.    {lAr.  ix.  30,  31 ; 
Diod.  xz.  3 ;  Fast.  CapitoL)   In  309  he  was  again 
magister  eqnitnm  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirios  Cur- 
sor (Lir.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerias  Maximns^    During  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  TOwed  in  his  consulslup, 
and  he  and  hit  oolleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.     They  also  expelled  L.  Antonins 
from  the  lenate.    (LIt.  ix.43;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)     Finally,  in  302,  he  was  iq>pointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  suixounding  nations  was  feared.    Bn- 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  tiU  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
rowed  in  his  censorship.    The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabins  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Li v.  x.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  viii  14. 
f  6 ;   Plin.  xxxr.  4.  s.  7.)    The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
bnted,  in  Cicero^s  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic.  ad  AiL  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcus, 
consul  B.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rnfinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubul- 
cus remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lucania  and  Bruttium :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bnittians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  AxMiLius  BucA,  the  father  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 
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bad  en  his  appnadi  to  Rome  bam  Nola,  in  &  c. 
83.  (Pbt.  SalL  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  bmd 
of  Venns,  with  L.  btca  ;  on  the  revcne  a  nma 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appeaia  with  Victory. 
(Et^hel,  V.  PL  121.) 

2.  L.  Armilius  Buca,  the  son,  snpplic^  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaams  at  his  trial  in  B.  a 
54.  (Ascon.  ^c)  The  following  coin  is  snpposed 
to  rder  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  wbich  is  the 
head  of  Caettr,  with  frrprtvo  carsar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statne  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  L.  btca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Boca,  on  soase 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  L.  armiuds 
BUCA  lUViR,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (E^hd,  vL  pp.  8,  9.) 


.  M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  Oraton 
(L  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  month  of  L.  Cxassos  a 
lather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Bnocnleins 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  famHiaru  wmttr^ 
lutpie  meo  judicio  atulhuj  d  sua  vaide  aapimu.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufins 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  oommenoed 
an  actbn  against  Bucculeins  for  a  breadi  of  agree- 
ment [J-  T*  ^'1 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar^s  assassins,  a.  a 
44  {CicadAtLTr.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buco- 
lianus  by  Appian  {B,C.  ii.  113,  117),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar*s  friends. 

BUCCLION  (BowcoXW),  a  son  of  Laomedoa 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Hom.  IL  vL  21,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarra.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ilL 
8.  §  1;  Paus.  vuL  5.  §  5.)  [US.] 

BU'COLUS  (Bovk6kos),  two  mythical  per- 
sonaires,  one  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Hippi)coon.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  «,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

BUDEIA  (BavStia).     1.  [Aturna.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clymenus 
and  mother  of  Erginua,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rho- 
diuB  (L  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Busyge.  Others  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Aigive  hero,  Budeios.  (EusUth. 
L  c ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  e.  BoiJJ«»o.)  [L.  S,] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magnesians  (Moffnetum  prodium^  Plin.  N,  N. 
XXXV.  34  ;  Magnetum  eaddium^  lb.  vii.  39*^  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  ot  Lydia, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  iU  laige  surfiice.  This  is  either  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  a.  c.  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  pkce  after  b.  c.  676  (see  Ueyne,  Art  7h»- 
por.  Opiac  V.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
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the  whole  stoiy  is  fictitious,  aa  Welcker  liu  shewn. 
{Arekh  fur  PkUoL  1830,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  [W.  I.] 

BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  an  unprincipled 
vaauy  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
nicufl.  Staienus,  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit- 
tal of  Oppianicns;  but,  altlu>ngh  Bulbus  had  ob- 
tained a  share  of  it,  he  and  Staienui  condemned 
Oppiaaicus.  Bulbus  was  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  chaige  of  treason  (ma^ettoi)  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  lUyricnm.  (Cic.  pro  CImoU,  26, 
36,  c  Verr.  it  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
245,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlins 
Torqnatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
(Fast  Capit;  Eutrop.  iL  3;  Oros.  ir.  12;  Pint 
Ntim,  20 ;  comp.  Liv.  L  19.) 

BULBUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.    [Norbanus.] 

BULIS  (Bov\tf)and  SPE'RTHIAS  (Sreptfiits), 
two  Perrians  of  noble  rank,  Toluntarily  oflered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  oflfer  themselTea  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibins  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  heralds  whom  Dareius  had  sent  to  Sparta; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
uninjiued  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  difierently  by  different  authors.  (Herod, 
vii.  134,  &C. ;  Plut  Apophik  Lac  60,  p.  235,  f., 
ProM.  RsipubL  Ger,  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lncian,  Dem, 
Ene,  32;  Snidas,  «.«.;  Stobaeus,  S»m,  viL  p^  93.) 
There  was  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthias  or 
Sperehis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.    (Theocr.  Id,  zv.  98.) 

BULON  (Bo^Awr),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Bulis  in  Phods.  (Paua.  z.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Bya. 
«.  o.  BotfAif.)  [L.  S.] 

BUNAEA  (Bovraia),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
rived from  Bunus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
meia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  rood  which  led  up  to  Acnoorinthus.  (Pans. 
iL4.§7,  3.  §8.)  [L.S.] 

BUTALUS,an  aiehitectand  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  fiimily  is  said  to  have  ezereised 
the  art  of  statuary  {rom  the  b^finning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  H,  N,  zzsvi.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Epoek.  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  an  said  by  Pliny  {L  &)  and  Suidas  («.  v. 
*lTini§n^)  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  fiimous 
lambographical  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  Hyfip, 
frogwu  p.  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
was  a  oontempoiary  of  Dareius  (b.  c.  524--485)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilitiea,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  foct,  that  Augustus  adorned 
most  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  woriu.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  tMiM/t  was  their  materiaL 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
was  the  ooounon  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thers, Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general  Welcker  (RkriM,  AfMteum,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  statues,  which  before  that  time  had  been  wrought 
as  isolated  figures.     The  fiither  of  Bupafau  and 
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Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  flenerally 
called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  {CkU,  Art,  s,  v.),  who  proposes  to  read 
Aicheneus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son^s 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAGUS  (BotJ^oTDs).  I.  A  son  of  lapetus 
and  Thomaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphicles,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viiL14.§6,  27.  §11.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (Apollod.  ii  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1 ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
L  24 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1523.)  [L.  S.] 

BURA  (BoCpct),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  ^e  ancesp 
tral  hero  of  the  lonians,  and  Hellce,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  viL  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.)     [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  iBovpalK6s),  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Bura'icus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  whidi  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Paus.  vii.  25. 

§  6.)  [L.  s.r 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  d.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac.  Hist  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Bo6ptxos\  one  of  the  command- 
en  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  B.  a  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.   (Diod.  zz.  52 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  B.C. 
82.   (Cic  pro  Quint.  6,  2\.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  a.  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  punuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavoun  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
A.  D.  55,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  the  inlace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acckmations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero*s  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orden  in  A.  d.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  ui  carrying  hia 
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^■B  inlD  (fleet;  bat  BninH  nfued 

P«t  in  it. 

of  tte  Coenkn.  la  tba 
poKd  Netn'i  deiign  of  mmdering  bi>  wifa  OcMTiib 
Al  Irngth,  hovtier,  Nenx  who  bid  alnodf  thical- 
med  to  deprive  Bnmu  of  bia  pnat,  molred  to  get 
rid  of  bii  it«ni  and  Tirtwna  offiw,  ud  iccozdinglj 
had  hin  kiOed  b;  pnna,  a.  d.  63.  Tadtoa,  in- 
d»d,  alUc*.  tlint  it  wu  nncolBin  vbctbet  be  died 
of  illnn*  DC  in  cMlKiiaeDn  of  poinn,  but  tbc 
■otbontj  of  other  wrilen  leiTa  no  dmbt  that 
be  <ra>  poiuiKd  by  tbe  emperar.  Thr  dcalfa  of 
Buinu  wu  kmentcd  by  all  vbo  bad  Ut  tbe  bene- 
Gciil  inflaetKB  he  bad  eierdied,  and  tbe  powei 
which  Smea  kid  hitherto  pimentd  1«1  in  Bnirvi 
ila  hut  nq^orter.  (TociL  Ai-k.  ni.  42.  69,  liii 
2,  20,  &e^  liT.  7,  51,  52;  Dion  Cbil  liL  13 
S«L  Ner.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  B  nmianie  of  T.  Uuntjiu  Pkncu. 


[Pla 


'«■] 


BU'KSIO,  a  tttgnomen  of  the  Julia  gem,  which 
b  known  only  from  toiu.  There  ii  a  large  muD- 
tnr,  of  which  the  following  ii  a  ipecimen,  beaiint 
on  tbe  nrene  tbe  inKriplion  i.  ivll  BViuua,«iU 
Victory  in  a  four-hone  chariot.  The  bead  on  tht 
obrene  haa  occuioDed  great  diipate  among  writen 
en  coina :  on  account  of  ita  winga  and  the  trident, 
it  may  perhiqM  be  iuleoded  to  lerseaeat  Ocean. 
(E«khel,T.  p.227,*c.) 


BUSA,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  Uitb  and 
grmt  wealth,  who  lupplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  prOTiiioni  for  thrir  joomey,  the  Roman  e^- 
dieri  who  fled  to  Canu>ium  afl*r  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.C 216.  Forthii  actof  libeialitytbanki 
wen  aherwardi  returned  her  by  the  lenate.  (LIt 
i»ii.  82.  54  ;  Val  Mm.  It.  8,  %  2.) 

BUSl'RIS  (Boiir^Mi),  according  to  ApoUodoni. 
(ii.  1 .  J  5 ),  a  ion  of  Aegjptui.  who  wai  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorut 
(L  17),  he  W8«  the  goremor  whom  Oiirie,  on 
aelting  out  on  hii  expedition  through  the  worW, 
irlh  eaitem  portion  of  Egypt, 


appointed  oyer  tl 

which  bordered , 

another  place  (L  4S)  he  ipoki  of  Buiirii  aa  an 
Egypliui  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  nccee. 
■on  of  Menai,  and  aUten  that  Bueiiii  wai  lucceeded 
by  eight  kingi,  who  devended  from  him,  and  the 
laat  of  whom  likewiu  bore  tbe  name  of  Buairi*. 
Thii  lait  Buiiri*  ii  deicribed  u  tbe  founder  of  the 
dt;  of  Zeui,  which  the  Oreeki  oiled  Tbebea. 
Apollodnnu,  too  (JL  fi.  (  1 1),  mention,  an  E^ 

and  Lyiianaua,  the  daonhter  of  Epaphuk  Con- 
eeraing  thii  Buurii  the  following  remarkabh)  itory 
la  told ; — Egypt  had  been  Titited  for  nine  year* 
by  uninterrupted  ecarcity,  and  al  lait  there  came  a 
•oothtiyer  from  Cyprui  of  the  name  of  Phnuioi, 
who  declared,  that  the  acarcity  would  eaut  if  the 
Egyptiana  would  lacrilicB  a  foreigner  loZeuicTerj 
yeai.  Buairii  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
phet binueir,  and  afienrirdi  aacrificed   aU    je  , 
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tmigmri  lb>t  cMoed  Egypt.  Baidca  ob  hii 
atrinl  in  Egypt  «a>  likewiae  aeaed  aod  led  (otW 
altar,  bat  be  bmke  hii  dkaina  and  dew  Boairia, 
togetlwr  with  hia  aon  Ampbidamaa  or  Iptjdamaa. 
aod  hia  hentd  Chalbec  (ApoUod.  1.  c. ;  Scbel.  *l 
ApoOim.  iT.  ISM  ;  coop.  Hand.  a.  45  ;  OdL  ii. 
6  I  MHUb.  SaLn.l  i  Hy^  JUl  SI.)  Thia 
attny  gaie  riae  ti  .■.-.... 


Egyptiwu.  Ilerodatu(f.  c)  eipreaaly  denjeathat 
the  Egypliiua  erer  offmd  human  — ^♦■■■— .  aad 
laocruto  (£a.  15)  endesTmn  to  apKt  the  atcty 
by  ahewing,  that  Heraclea  muat  haTe  lind  al  a 
mocb  Later  time  than  Bonrii.  Othera  again  Hid, 
that  it  wu  a  tale  inicDted  to  abaw  np  the  inbo*. 
pliable  character  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  toam  of 
Buaina,  ud  that  there  never  wna  a  king  of  that 
name.  (Stnb.  iiiL  p.  802.)  Dioduna  (L  88) 
idatea  on  the  authority  of  tho  Egyptians  tbemaelrea 
that  Buiiria  wu  not  the  name  of  a  king,  bat 
■igniSed  On  faiai  iif  CUna,  and  that  in  anciail 
timca  the  kinga  need  to  ■nerifice  at  tUi  graie  men 
of  red  cohni  (tbe  colonr  of  Typfaon),  wba  woe 
for  the  moot  part  foreigner*.  Another  atory  girea 
a  Oreek  origin  to  the  name  Bnairii,  by  aayii^  diat 
when  Iiit  bad  coltected  the  timbi  of  Ouiia,  who  bad 
been  killed  byTjpbon,ahe  pnt  them  logelber  in  a 
wooden  cow  (Sovt),  whence  the  name  of  tbe  town 
of  Buairii  wu  derired  (Diod.  L  65),  which  aa- 
tained  the  principal  aanctnary  of  lua.  (Uemd.  iL 
£9,)  If  we  may  judge  ftim  tbe  analogy  of  oilier 
aaea,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Buaiiii  wu  net  de- 
rired  ban  a  king  of  that  oame ;  and  indeed  the 
dynaatia  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  king  Ba- 
•ilia,  ao  that  the  whole  itory  may  be  a  men  in- 
Tenlion  of  the  Oreeki,  from  which  we  can  aianely 
infer  anything  elae  than  that,  in  ancient  tiaea,  tbe 
Egyptinna  weie  hoatile  toward*  all  foreignoa,  and 
in  aome  case*  umhced  tbsn.  Modem  achoUra, 
auch  aa  Cieuier  and  0.  Hermann,  And  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  mytbnt  of  Biuirit  than  it  can  poa. 
Hbiy  auggeit.  [L.  S.) 

BUTAS  (BadnuX  a  Gnek  poet  of  nncerlaln 

Roman  hiltoiy,  from  which  Plutardi  qnotea  the 
bbnloua  origin  of  the  Lnpeitalia.  It  aeedi*  to  bare 
been  called  Alno,  like  a  wort  of  Callimacbio,  be. 
canac  it  gave  the  eauaea  or  origin  of  variona  fiiUoa, 
rilea,  and  cualoma.  (Plot.  Item.  21 ;  Amoh.  ..  la) 
BU'TEO,  the  nune  of  a  &mily  of  tbe  patrieao 
Fabia  gena.  Thia  name,  which  tignifiea  a  kind  <A 
hawk,  wua  originally  giien  to  a  member  of  thia 
gem,  becBuie  the  bird  had  on  one  occsaion  aettled 
upon  bit  >hip  with  a  faToorabla  omen.  {P\vi.H.N. 
T.  a.  a  10.)  We  an  not  told  whicb  of  tbe  Patai 
Ar*t  obtained  thli  nitname,  bat  it  waa  jHnbablj 
one  of  the  Fabii  AmbuatL     [Ambewtus.] 

1.  N.  Fabtui  H.  r.  N.  v.  BiiTao,  conaal  B.  c 
247,  in  the  aecood  Punic  war,  wu  employed  in 
the  aiege  of  Drepanum.  In  234  ba  wa*  magiitat 
eqnitum  to  tbe  dictator  L.  CaacUkt  UeleUaa. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Fait.  Capt.) 

2.  H.  Fahiub  M.  r.  U.  v.  Bimo,  hnther  ap- 
parently of  the  pnceding,  wu  eonaol  B.  c  345. 
Florua  aaya  (iL2.  §f  30,  31),  that  ha  gained  a 
naial  *iclory  orer  the  Carthaginiana  and  afler- 
warda  luSered  abipwnxk ;  but  uia  ia  a  miatake,  aa 

low  from  Pcjybiua,  that  the  Ranua  had  no 
II  tut  time;    In  216  be  waa  eleetad  dictator 
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without  a  master  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cannae:  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
senate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Liv.  zxiiL 
22,  23;  Pint.  Fab,  Max,  9.)  We  learn  from 
Livy,  who  calls  him  the  old^Bst  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  ip  the  censorship,  b.  c.  241.  In 
the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  of  Cottars  colleagne 
has  disappeared. 

3.  Fabivs  Butso,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  his 
own  fiither.  (Ores.  iv.  13.)  This  erent,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orosias,  must 
hare  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
war. 

4.  M.  Fabius  Bcttbo,  cumle  aedQe  b.  a  203, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.     (Liv.  zxz.  26, 40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Buteo,  praetor  b.  c.  196,  ob- 
tained the  proyinoe  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xzziii. 
24,  26.) 

6.  Q.  Fabius  Butbqs  praetor  b.  c.  181,  ob- 
tiuned  the  province  of  Cisupine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqneviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  zL  18,  36,  43, 
xlv.  13.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  Butbo,  praetor  b.  c.  173,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Masailia  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (IAy,  zli. 
33,  xlii.  1,  4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabius  Butbo,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus,  the  younger,  must  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius  Mazimus,  the  conqueror  of  HannibaL  Bu- 
teo was  elected  quaestor  in  b.  c.  134,  and  was 
entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  witii  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
serve  under  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(VaL  Max.  viiL  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  Hitp,  84.) 

BU'TEO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  oentur}»  of 
-the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Porcius  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  his  subjects  welL  {Oonirov,  1,  6,  7, 
33,  &c.) 

BUTES  {Bovrns).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
cian,  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycurgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by*  his  father  to  emigrate. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
made  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
just  celebrating  a  fSsstival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
himself  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  welL  (Died.  v.  50.) 

2.  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  call 
his  fiftther  Pandion  or  Amycus.  He  is  renowned 
as  an  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
an  Argonaut  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §§  16,  25,  iiL  14. 
§  8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Eiechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  femily  of  the 
Butadae  or  Etoobutadae  derived  their  origin  firom 
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him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
finmi  the  history  of  the  &mily  of  tiie  Butadae. 
(Pans,  i  26.  §  6  ;  Harpocrat.,  Etym.  M.,  Hesych. 
S.O.;  Orph.^f^.  138;  Val.  Flaca  l  394;  Hygin. 
Fah.  14.)  The  Axgonant  Butes  is  also  call^  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  xiiL  43) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
hiin,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eiyx.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  adAetui.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  r^;ards  this  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  rejecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  MeL  viL  500;  Diod.  v.  59 ;  Viig. 
Aen.  xL  690,  &&,  ix.  646.  &&)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bovtm),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.     Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83, 1 11, 133, 152, 155; 
Aelian,  V,  H,  ii.  41 ;   Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)     Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythus  of  Osiris  and 
I  sis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horus  and  Bubastis.    Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  fix>m  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.    (Herod,  ii  156 ; 
Plut,  de  I».  et  Os,  ISy  38.)     Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium appean  («.  v.  Arrrovs  ir<$Ais)  to  speak  of  an 
eariier  wonhip  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.   (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans* 
ferred  their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night    (Phumut.  de  NaL  Dear,  2 ; 
Pint  ap,  Euaeb.  Praep.  Ev,  iii.  1.)     This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  viz.  the  shrew-mouse 
(ftiryoAif )  and  the  hawk.   Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (^mpos,  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
becaose  darkness  preceded  light.     This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modem 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  (Jablonsky,/'aiiM. 
Aeg.  iiL  4.  §  7;  Champollion,  Panih,  EgypUen^  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxvi.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  roust  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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ifl,  either  in  the  first  oentory  befors  or  the  firrt 
century  after  Christ     [Arictagoras.] 

BUZYGE.    [BuDEiA.] 

BYBLIS  (Bv«a£s),  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  motl^r  Tiagasia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caonns.  The  story  aboot  her  is  re- 
lated in  diffiaent  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Cannus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  oould  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  fether^s  home  and  Miletns,  and 
settled  in  Lyda.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her- 
self by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  {Farihen.  EroL  11;  Conon,JVar- 
rat.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seized  with  a  hopeloM  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbourinff 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb^ 
lis  in  love  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Leieges,  and  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
/.  c.)  Ovid  (MeL  ix.  446-665)  in  hU  descripUon 
combines  several  features  of  the  diffoent  legends ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Cannus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes ;  but  she  follows 
him  through  Caria,  Lyda,  &C.,  until  at  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  welL  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byz.  c  «.)  [L.  &] 

BYZAS  (BiJi'«),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroessa, 
the  daughter  of  iSeos  and  lo.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byiantinm.  (Steph.  Bys.  i.  v. ; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This  transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  lo  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  oolonists 
from  Argos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Bysantium  in  b.  c.  658,  was 
likewise  caUed  Byzas.    (MiUler,  Dor.  t  6.  g  9.) 

[L.S.] 


a 


CAANTHUS  (Kdea^s)^  a  son  of  Ooeanus 
and  brother  of  Melia.  He  was  sent  out  by  his 
fether  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
oSf  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands,  he  threw  fixe  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismeniunu  The  god 
then  killed  Catmthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Pans, 
ii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

CABADES.      [SA88ANIDA&] 

CABARNUS  (Kitfcynvf),  a  mythical  personage 
of  the  ishmd  of  Pares,  who  revealed  to  Demeter 
the  feet  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  ishmd  of  Pares  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cabamis.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  o.  Xtdpos.) 
From  Hesychius  (s.  e.  Kmf>roi)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Pares,  Cabamus  was  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NEILUS  (NclXos  Ko^kurlAos), 
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archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  according  to 
about  A.  o.  1314,  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  empesor 
Joannes  Cantacnsenns.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  he  is 
severely  censured  by  modem  writers  of  that  choreh, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabosilas  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  speared  in  print.  1.  An  orstioin 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  betweoi  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  («^  T»r  air ji»r  rifs  ^KJcXiptf-inr- 
Turqs  SuurrdUrcwf ),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  {if^  t^s  4pXQ*  ^"^  m^ws). 
The  first  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flacius,  speared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1595, 8vo. 
and  of  ftdmmiina,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  This  last 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Bsrlaami  on  the 
some  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabesilaa  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salmasins 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  is 
an  En^^sh  trandation  by  Thomas  Gressop,  London, 
1560, 8vo.  A  list  of  the  works  of  Neilus  Cabaailas 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  Fahn- 
dus.  (BibL  Oraec  x.  p.  20,  &c;  comp.  Wharton^s 
Appmdiat  to  Can^t  HuL  Lit  i.  p.  34,  &&,  voL  ii. 
p.  521,  &C.  ed.  London.)  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  {SatAXmn  Kafo- 
<rUias\  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  the  ne- 
phew and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  whom 
he  has  often  beoi  confounded.  He  lived  about 
A.  D.  1350.  He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  eapadty 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  emperor  Cantacuienns  to  indoce 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacnsenns 
himself,  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore hex  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantacux.  Hitt.  Bjfx.  iv.  39,  &&,  ziv.  16.) 
Nioolaus  Cabasilas,  who  was  a  nnm  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  several  woriu,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  was, 
like  his  undo,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  in 
print :  1.  'Epiiiffc/iBt  sf^aXcujSiff,  &C.,  that  is,  a 
compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Oentiar 
nns  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vo^  frtmi  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  **  Litiugia  SS.  Patrum,** 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainrtwt, 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo.,  and 
also  in  the  Bibliotk  Pair.  zzvi.  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fronto 
Dncaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Patr.  of 
1624,  vol  ii.  p.  200,  &c  2.  A  work  on^the  life 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au- 
thor treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  hist  unction, 
and  the  eucharist  This  work  is  as  yet  published 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  Pontanus,  together 
widi  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
NicoL  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4  to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
BibL  Fair,  xxvi  p.  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  seventh 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    8.  An  oration  on 
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Ufury  and  against  Usurers,  of  which  a  Latin  tians- 
ktion  was  published  by  J.  Pontanus  together  with 
Cabasilas*  life  of  Christ.  The  Greek  original  of 
this  oration  appeared  at  August  Vindel.  1595  by 
D.  Hoeschel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
more  conect  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Epiphanius  on  the  bunal  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo- 
nides,  Somoscii,  1604,  4to.  The  many  other  ora- 
tions and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasilas, 
which  haye  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
in  Fabric.  B^  Graee,  x.  p.  25,  &c;  comp.  Whar- 
ton*s  Appendix  to  Cao^9  HitA.  lAL  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L.  S.] 

CABEIRI  (lU^cif>oi\  mystic  divinities  who  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradic- 
tions respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  to  modem  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  Uieory 
of  his  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North ;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  plausible  as 
another,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
ignis  fiituus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
<tf  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  in  chronological  succession.  We  diiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
upon  it     (Aylaopkam.  pp.  1 202— 1 28 1 . ) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  K<&- 
tfcfpoi,  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnos.  The  Cabeiri 
promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 
(Plut  Sjfmpot.  il  1;  Pollux,  vL  23;  Bekker, 
Aneed,  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  (Die 
Aetd^  Tnloff.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(L  68,  &c)  that  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Axctinus,  nas  been  satis£sctorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
and  others.  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
alluded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
as  originfd  Lemnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
over  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  firuits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  protection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.  (MyrsUus,  op.  Dionyt,  i  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discussion  about  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  &c. 
(z.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
deriving  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Car 
milhis  a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
he  made  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
beirian  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  Camillus.  Ac- 
cording to  Pherecydes,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parents  of  the  nine  Corybantes  who  dwelled  in 
Samothraoe,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cabeirian  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  Corybantes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Greek  logographers,  and  per- 
haps Aeschylus  too,  thus  consid^ed  the  Cabeiri  as 
the  grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  aa  the  sons  of 
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Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa- 
tion with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  ^e  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
bantes, and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  37)  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  toat 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (Ila- 
TtdKfA)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say,  **  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hermae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  PeUisgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Samo* 
thracians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothrsr 
cians  had  a  sacred  l^end  about  Hermes,  which  is 
expluned  in  their  mysteries.^*  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhiqw  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat  Dwr.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (ii  2.  1 1),  when  he  says, 
thatJVIercury (Hermes)  haid  connexions  with  Brimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argos,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  CalUm,  Aymn.  m 
Dion,  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (De  Medic  Sinq)l,  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  ^  Lemnian  Women,^  had  mentioned  Bendis 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  (Dionye,  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Alcon  brandished  'EtcdTtis  dtaa^ta 
iFvpff6v^  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Sunothradans  and  Lemnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendis,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Heimes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothraoe. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesimbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  psssage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  as  follows :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  tiut  they  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothraoe and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybantes  are  flenerally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  ue  Semothiacian  Corybantes, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deedi 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro- 
tus, that  the  Upd  were  performed  in  Samothraoe 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  same  firom  mount 
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Gflbeinis  in  Bereejntui.  Bat  hen  agun  opiiiioiu 
differed  rery  mndi,  in  while  ■ome  beHeved  that 
the  Upd  Krfcffnir  were  thiu  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  inidtated  and  oondocted  bj  the  Cabeiri, 
othen  thofog^t  that  they  were  cdebn^ed  in  honour 
of  the  Cab^  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  goda. 

The  Attie  wiitera  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importanoe  concerning  the  Cabdri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  myiteries  were  particdariy  calco- 
lated  to  protect  the  livea  of  the  initiated.  (Aiiatoph. 
Pasp^  298 ;  comp.  EtymoL  Gnd.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  mme  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  qpeak  of  the  Samothtadan 
goda  genenlly.  (Died.  iv.  43,  49 ;  Aelian,  Fragm, 
p.  320  ;  Callim.  Ep.  36 ;  Lodan.  Ep,  15  ;  Plot. 
MaredL  30.)  There  are  tevenl  inatanoea  men- 
tioned of  lo  Ten  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promia- 
ing  fidelity  to  one  anothor  (Jot.  iiL  144;  Himerins, 
Chxtl,  L  12)  ;  and  Soidaa  («.  o.  Am^iyigrfi^i)  men- 
tions a  ease  of  a  giri  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
Bat  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  aa  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  fret  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (L  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  7*A«  Samotkro' 
dam  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
ipoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jaaion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zens  and  Electnu  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phtygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Sunothnoe. 

A  more  ample  souioe  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (2.  c)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  thxee  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Azieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Aziooersus ;  the  first  ia  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyao- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  ue  Cabeiri  amonff  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  die  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (ap,  Strab.  iv.  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
zlv.  6.)  Aoeoiding  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (L  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jaaion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.  Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  aa  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Am,  iii.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
f.  V.  AilfpSorof ;  Eustath.  ad  Diomft.  Perieg.  391), 
while  Arrian  (op.  Euriatk.  p.  351)  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.  Respecting  Dardanus* 
brother  Jadon  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  veiy  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 
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him  aa  going  to  Samothrace  either  frtan  Panlia- 
aa  in  Arcadia  or  fimn  Crete,  a  third  **-«Hnit 
(Dionya.  L  61)  stated,  that  he  was  killed  by  l^fat- 
ning  for  having  entertained  im{Nroper  dearea  fer 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  {L  c)  says  that  Jaaion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Con,  went  to  Sicily  and 
nmny  oth«  places,  and  there  estahUshed  the  m^- 
teriea  of  thoe  goddesses,  for  which  Denwter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his  wnbiaffes,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pariua,  the  founder  of  Paroa. 

All  writers  of  this  dan  appear  to  ccmaider 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothradan  mya- 
teries,  and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  sdemnixed 
in  honour  oi  Demeter.    Another  set  of  anthoritieiy 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
Rhea(Diod.  v.  51;   Schol.  ad  Arutid,   p.  106; 
Strab.   Eaoerpt.  lib.  vii.    p.  511,  ed.  Almdov.; 
Lucian,  Be  Dea  &fr,  97X  and  suggeste  the  idoitity 
of  the    Samothracian    and    Phrygian    mysteries 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Corybantea,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Steaimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phiygia,  aud  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  aacribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.   To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Bfnaaeas, 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotua,  since  he 
mentions  Heimes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteriea,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.    Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  lurfd- 
Aoi  Btolt  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occauonally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e.  g,  Eurip.  Hdem,  1304),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Samo- 
thradan goddesa  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.    The  difficulty  ia,  however, 
increased  by  the  feet  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace.    (Plin.  H,  N. 
V.  6.)    This  Venus  may  be  dther  the  Thradan 
Bendis  or  Cybde,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos- 
sessed three  andent  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Haimonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmua, 
and  idiich  may  have  been  the  Ilaraikoi  who  re- 
sembled the  Cabdri.    (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  2;  Herod, 
iii  37.)     In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  cJudmr  or  cAoftor,  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  **  the  great,**  and  that  Lobeck  considen 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  2c\i(in|  Ko^c^o, 
which  name  P.  Ligorins  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writen  who  transfer  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acttsilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  ccmfounded  with  them ;  fint,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protecton  of  persons  in  danger  dthtf  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  phoes  where 
the  dbtuccr  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (Pans. 
X.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionya.  L  67,  &c.)  ;  and  Vairo 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanus 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  Samothraoa» 
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and  that  Aeneas  luought  them  firom  thenoe  to  Italy. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  ill  4;  Sery.  adAen,l  378,  iii.  148.) 
But  the  anthoritiee  for  this  opinion  aie  all  of  a  late 
period.  Accoiding  to  one  let  of  aeeoonti,  the  Sa- 
mothmdan  gods  wen  two  male  divinities  of  the 
same  age,  which  applies  to  Zens  and  Dionysus,  or 
Dardanus  and  Jasion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  Persephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  each  sepaiate  divinity  com- 
prised under  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versL  Thus  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  viii.  619)  represents  Zeus  PaUas,  and  Hermes 
as  introduced  from  Samothnce;  and,  in  another 
passage  {ad  Aw.  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
to  the  Samothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
gods,  of  whom  Heimes,  and  perhaps  Zens  also, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
LStg.  LaL  v.  58,  ed.  Milller)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothradan  gods; 
while  in  anodier  pbce  (ap.  August.  De  Ov.  Dei, 
viL  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothnr 
dan  gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minerva  or  the  prototype  of  things, — ^the  ideas  of 
Plato.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Vazio 
himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
ments we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
£»m  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
tiiey  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
sephone or  Rhea.  It  is  true  those  eariy  authori- 
ties are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ones;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
widi  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as- 
sertiiMi,  that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Coryhantes  and 
Cnretes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothradan 
Cabeiri  were  origioally  such  inferior  beings;  and 
as  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  firom  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  kter  times ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries^  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
dan gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
seems  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  tnce  every  andent  Roman  institution 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothnce. 

The  places  when  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oo- 
cun,  are  chiefly  Samothraoe,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
Some  writen  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian  and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct; 
but  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
466).  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  isknds, 
we  read  of  Boeotian  Oabeiri.  Near  the  Ne'itian 
gate  of  Thebes  there  was  a  gnve  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(Pans.  ix.  25.  §  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
bnted,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
kte  as  the  time  of  Pausaniai.  (Comp,  iv.  1.  §  5.) 
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The  account  of  Pansanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  ntionalism,  and  is,  aa 
Lobeck  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samotltradan  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
deariy  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pansanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  fnrUier 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
gnve,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedcn ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangen  and  increasing  man^s  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodorus.  (Bmnck, 
AnaL  iL  p.  185.)  A  Maeedomian  Cabeirm  oocun 
in  Lactantius.  (L  15, 8 ;  comp.  Firmicns,  de  Error, 
Prof.  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  16.)  The 
nverenoe  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  infezred  finom  the  heX  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pias  bei^g  initiated  in  the  Samothradan  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altan  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  dose  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plut  Alex.  2 ; 
¥hSLc^.deVU.ApoUxM.'±AA.)  The Pergameman 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (i  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Beryttu  by  Sanchoniathon  (<^  JEueeb. 
Praep.  Ewmg.  p.  31)  and  Damasdus.  (  ViL  Indor, 
cdiL  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  Diet  of  Ant,  «.  «.  KalStlfMa ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaopk.  p.  1281,  ie.  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  SifmboL  iL  p.  302,  &c. ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Ootter  von  Samotkrake^  Stuttgard,  1815 ;  Welo- 
ker,  AeediyL  IVilog.;  Kliuuen,  Aeneae  u.  die  Pe- 
not  [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cacus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  whidi  Cacus  had  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Recaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temi^e  of  Vesta.  (Lactant. 
i.  20,  36 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  190.)         [L.  &] 

CACUS,  a  fobulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  imposnble  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betmyed  the  phioe 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was-shiin  by  Hercules. 
(Liv.  i  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  conndeiable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  hmd.  (Ov.  Pott 
L  554;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  viii  190,  &c.;  Propert. 
iv.  9 ;  Dionys.  L  32,  43 ;  AnreL  Vict,  De  Orig, 
CfenL  Rom,  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  wnieh  Cacus  had  redded,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hartung 
(Die  Relig.  d.  Ram.  l  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cadus  (Died, 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  L  1),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro- 
man penatea,  whose  names  he  connects  with  itcdm^ 
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00^0,  and  eoqi§o.  There  were  at  Rome  Tariona 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cacos. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hilL,  not  bi  from  the 
hut  of  Faastulns,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  np 
the  hill«  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  **  the  bidder 
of  Cacus,**  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacos,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod^  Solin^  IL  ce, ;  Khuisen, 
Aeneat  u.  die  Penaten,  p.  768,  &c.;  Bnnsen,  Beadtr 
fw6.<^iSlto4AA>m,i.p.l34,iiLl.p.407.)  [L.&] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.    [Rupus.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KoSfuXoT,  KcuTfuAof,  or  KoS/ios),  according  to 
Acasikns  (op.  I^rab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  &ther  of  the  Samothncian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeiiian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  foorUi  of  the  Samothradan 
CabeirL  (SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  Rhod,  L  917 ;  comp. 
Cabbirl)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (KiSfios),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  brother  of  Eiiropa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Eoropa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phassa  accompanied  her  sons.  All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  rei^iecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  &tigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Ewrip,Phoen.  638,  a<^  ^rutopA.  Am.  1256;  Paus. 
IX.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  deicribed  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.  As  he  intended  to 
saciifioe  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  othor, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dngon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  others  eight  yeaiSb  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  tibe  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  irivKos  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  fr^m 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  fother  of  Autonoe, 
Ino,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadbmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cencheleans.  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  lUyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cencheleans  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodoms  (iii  1. 
§  ly  &c),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulan,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginus  [PaHf, 
178)andPau8ania8(ix.5.  §  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  §  l,&e.)L 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  stoiy  ii 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  present 
considerable  differences.     Hub  native  country  ia 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
ApoUodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2;  Strab.  viL  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tynan 
(Herod,  ii.  49 ;  Eurip.  Phoen,  639),  and  sometimes 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  BaecL  171;  Ov.  Met  iv.  571.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebtt  in 
Egypt  (Diod.  L  23 ;  Pans.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  his 
parentage  is  modified  acoocdin^y;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Belns,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.    (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Pkoen,  5,  with  Valck.  note ;   Hygin.  FaL. 
6, 178,  179.)     He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  &c.;   Diod.  iii.  67, 
V.57;  Plin.  ^.  AT.  viL  56 ;  Hygin.  Foi.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  fint  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.     The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  honelf ;  and  the  spot 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.    (SchoL  ad  Emrip, 
Phoau  670 ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  1.)    Half  of  the  tseth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  ColchiSb 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  ilL  1183;   ApoUod.  i.  9.  §23; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg,  ii.  141.)     The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  expelled  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.   (SynoeU. 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindor£)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  diaoovering  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  3.)    According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (iL  49),  howevor,  Melampus  learned 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Cadmus, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  as  wor- 
shipping Dionysus.  {e,g.  Eurip.  Bacdi,  181.)    Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Penthens ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  Illy- 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  (BoMk,  43, 1331,  &c), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
lus  son  Illyrius  w  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical  embelUshments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  (die  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus) 
came  iuto  the  country.  But  the  opinion  fonned  on 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  eariy  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Eigypt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  influence, 
C.  0.  Muller  denies  it  altogether,  and  r^ards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Cadmus  was 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
^Muta  he  had  a  herounu  (Pana.  iii  15.  §  6 ;  oomp^ 
Buttmann,  MytkaHog,  ii.  p.  171 ;  Muller,  Ortkom, 
p.  113,&c.)  [L.S.] 

CADMUS  (KiidMot),  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
rengwned  for  his  integrity,  vras  sent  by  Oelon  to 
Delphi,  in  B.  c.  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  with  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  bring  them 
bock  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.    After  the 
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defeat  of  Xerzei,  Cadmiu  letnnied  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasures,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro> 
priated  them  to  his  own  use.  (Herod,  vii.  168, 
164.)  Herodotus  calls  Cadmus  a  Coan,  and  states 
further,  that  he  received  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
his  father,  hut  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Samians  at  Zancle,  afterwards  caDed 
Messene.  MUller  {Dor,  i.  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
mians (b.  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  &ther,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  MUller  remarics  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
fisther  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  EiHcharmus.    (Suidas,  «.  v.  *Eirixapfios») 

CADMUS  (K£SfMs).  1.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
Pandion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  w  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Josephus  {e.  Apion.  L  2 ; 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Penian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B.a  540.  Strabo  (L  p.  18)  phices 
Cadmus  first  among  tiie  three  authors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks : 
viz.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three — an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(H,  JV^  V.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
passage  (vii.  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
gud  this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
into  which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  eariiest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear- 
liest Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact.  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  books  (Rrfcris  MiAi^ov  mil  r^s  SAt}s'Io»Was). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (Jtid, 
He  Tkucyd,  23)  expreaaly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(Bekker's  Anecd,  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  firom  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fact,  obviously 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cadr 
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muB  of  Miletoi  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  FomL  HdL  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  aooor^g  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
cheiaua,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Atdca,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.        [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  fat  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  //.  N,  viiL  74;  VaL  Max. 
E^  de  Pram,  in  fin. ;  Festus,  $,  v,  Chxia;  Pint 
QiMM&i2om.p.271,e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caedlia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caedlii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest.  s.  v. 
Oaeculus,)  The  story  of  Caia  Caedlia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fiuTt,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  **  My  name  is  Caia.**  ( Val. 
Max.  L  c;  Plut  Quoes^.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)    [L.  S.] 

CAECrLIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  fother 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.    [Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'Ll A  or  METELLA,  1.  and  2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  1 1 1,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Sdpio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom,  47,  pod  Red,  ad  Qmr.  3,  Bnd,  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus, 
consul  in  B.C.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nn- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  pmetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute. (Plut  Z^ttctt^  1 ;  Cic  m  Ver,  iv.  66 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  FfV.  lU.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus, 
consul  in  B.  c.  123,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic.  de  Dio,  i  2,  44, 
pro  Roee,  Am,  10,  50  :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
bitter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotia 
JUia  instead  of  NepoHe  eoror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  frakm  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam,  v.  3,  pro  CaeL  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (de  Div.  iL  oc),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia*s  in  the  Manic  war, 
^e  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dahnaticus,  consul  in 
B.C.  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifox 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  {SulL  6.)  Her  fother*s  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  DioMori  (Cic  pro  &aitr.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentuy  of  Aiconiiu),  which  point  to  L. 
Dahnaticiu  m  her  lather.  She  was  fint  married 
to  M.  Aemilins  Scaonu,  conml  in  1 15,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaorofl  defimded  by  Cicero  (Cic  L  e.  pro 
Se$l,  47;  Phit  StdL  3S,  Pomp,  9;  PUn.  H,  N. 
zxzri.  15. 1. 24.  $  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Solla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  waUs  ^  the  otj  by  Ariation 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  SoUa^s  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Solla  for  religions 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re- 
moTed  from  his  house,  but  hon<»ired  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut  SdL.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  proper^  confia- 
cated  in  the  proscriptions.     (Plin.  L  e.) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  father  was  consul  in  b.  c.  57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  DolabeUa, 
Cicero*8  son-in-kw  (Cic.  ad  AtL  zi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Sisrm.  ii.  &  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  AtL  zii  52,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
fiither  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caeeilius  in  Liyy  (iv.  7,  oomp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  444,  is  a  fiilse  reading  for 
T.  CloeUus^  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtuned  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caeeilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
fomily  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  fiunilies  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
cuius,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cabculus],  or 
Caecas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,«. «. 
Caeadut.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Bassos,  Dbntbb,  Mxtbllus,  Nigbb, 
Pinna,  Rupus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cabcilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  folsely  accusing  Cotta.    (Tac  Ann.  vL  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  o. 
31 1,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
Burius.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
midicious  intrigues  oi  a  woman  named  LuciUa,  up- 
on three  grounds :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  perfonned  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  tradUor,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  ciril  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caedlian  had  displayed  maric- 
ed  hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  penecu- 
tion.  These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  pnefect  AnuUnus  to 
interfiire,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor, 
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and  aoeordingiy  the  rival  prehtes  repaired  to  Rcme« 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  hia 
own  fection.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  oonncxl 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  Ushopa, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  fevoor  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
ai^»eal  was  lodged  with  Constantine,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  31 4» 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  oon- 
finned.  The  stmgig^  was,  however,  obstinatelj 
prolonged  by  fresh  compbints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donadsts,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  before 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dilute  was  del^ated  by  the 
supreme  govenunent,  at  length  openly  lefoaed  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  dairas.  The  formidable  schism 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  folly  under  Donatus.  (Ojrtatus,  i.  19, 
Ac)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thiasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con- 
demnation by  the  senate  in  a.  d.  67.  (Tac  Amu 
xvi.34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  prnetor,  folsdy 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  37.) 

CAECl'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Cabcilius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  439.    (Li v.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabcilius,  a  Roman  knight,  the  husband 
of  Catiline^s  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affiurs,  was  kiUed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic  de  Petit.  Oms.  2 ;  Ascon.  m  Tog. 
Cand.  p.  84,  ed.  OrellL)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caeeilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic  DmnaL  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  fomily  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  infiuenoe  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q.  Cabcilius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L. 
Lucullus,  and  the  undo  of  Atdcns,  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  old 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticns, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  a  a  57.  (Nepos, 
AtL  5;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  1,  12,  iL  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Cabcilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
{primi  pili)  in  the  army  of  Afranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  b.  c  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  i.  46.) 

L.  CAECrLIUa  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  De  MorHbue  Per- 
aeeutorum^  containing  an  outline  of  Uie  career  of 
those  emporors  who  displayed  active  hosUlity  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  penecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diodetian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  tiiat  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
foith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  firom  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
fovour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appean 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Moxentins,  and 
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before  hiB  quarrel  with  LiciniiiB,  that  is  to  ny,  be- 
tween A.  D.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  oorrapt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
must  be  receiyed  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  soit  the  par- 
ticular design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  yalnable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  fiunous  as  containinff  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  all^d  vision  of  Constantine 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  tiie  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re^ 
presenting  the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (voL  ii.,  1679)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bearing 
simply  the  inscription  Lucii  CsciLn  iNciprr  Libxr 
Ad  lioNATUH  CoNPBSsoRBM  Db  Mortibus  PbRt 
SBCUTORUM.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
be  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
by  Hieronymus  as  De  PeneeutioM  Librum  Unum, 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donatus,  apparently  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
natns  addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei^  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Le  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantius,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
**  Ludi  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Persecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caecilio 
Firmiano  Lactantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
oodioem  denuo  emendatus,*^  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  PfiifF,  Walch,  Le 
Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Heumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modem  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Balnse. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  MorH- 
hu»  Penecvtorvm  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Banldri,  with  a  very  copious  coUection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
8vo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.      [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  Africanus.  [Apricanus,  Sbx. 
Cabcilius.]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampridius  {Alex, 
6^90.68),  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof^  that  the 
Sex.  Caecilius  Afncanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  8. 
e.  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Afiricanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
'niifits  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus.    This  incon- 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Afiicanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  aJways  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.  g. 
Dig.  12.  tit.  6.  s.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus.  (Dig.  40.  tit  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Gellius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  decaued.  **  Sextus 
CaeciHus,  in  disdplina  juris  atqne  legibus  populi 
Romani  nosoendis  interpretandisque  sdentiai  usu, 
auctoritateque  illustri  fmt,'^  (GelL  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Gellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  o.  161.)  The  passage  in  Gellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  pkce  nearly 
700  yean  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  fidse  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  yean  could  have  ehipsed  from  a.  u.  a  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
tiie  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  fiir  firam  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit  3.  s.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
penon.  In  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Caelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  ihus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
l^  fiur  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus, as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  (Anton,  Pnu^ 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master^s  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  most  difficult  and  celebiated  in 
the  biognpby  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caeciliiu  Sextus  is  cited : — Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  s.  1.  §7  ;  21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  3  (aL  CaeUus); 
21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
s.  36.  §  4  ;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  §  5 ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  33.  tit. 
9.  8.  &  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius ;  compare  GeD.  iv.  1); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit  9.  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit  5.  s.  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  s.  1.  §  27  ;  30. 
tit  tm.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gains,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  ^e  Digest,  e,  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponius.  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  friU  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  s.  44 ;  29.  tit  2. 
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■.  30.  §  6),  tile  praenomen  Seztni  has  been  sup- 
posed  to  be  dutinctiye  of  the  elder  Pcnnponiiu. 
Bat  that  Sextos,  o&Me,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  dear  firom  the  phrase  **  tarn 
Sextos  qnam  Pomponios**  in  D%.  30.  tit.  un.  8.32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  ^  Sextom  quoqoe 
et  Pomponinm**  occnrring  in  VaL  Frag.  §  88, 
thoogh  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp,  J«r.  Rom,  Ani^utL  i  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  eL  From  Dig.  42.  tit 
4.  8.  7.  §  19,  Vat  Frag.  $  88,  and  Gaius,  ii  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextos  was  contemporaiy  with  Jo- 
Tentios  Celsos,  the  eon,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  bj  Jolianos.  I^  then.  Sextos  be 
identified  with  Sextos  Caecilios  and  Afiicanos, 
Afticanus  most  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
osoallj  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  haTe  been  a 

Supil  of  Julumos.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
ave  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  onderstand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  **  Serrios  apod  Alfenum  notat,**  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  8.  35.  $  8.  (See  contra.  Otto,  t» 
The$,  Jur.  Rom,  ▼.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  Pubiiui  Caedlios  is  spoken  of 
by  Rotilios  (  VUae  JCtorum^  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servios  Sulpicios ;  hot  the  name  Pub- 
lius  Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publicius  Oellius,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius, Dig.  1.  tit  2.  L  »n.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blinding  of  two  fiunily 
names  in  Publicius  Gellius.  (Menagius,  Amoen. 
Jur,  cc.  22,  23 ;  Heineocius,  de  SbcSo  PompoinOy 
Opera,  ed.  Oenev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECIXI US  (Kaiic(Aio$)of  Aigos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  fiirth^  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.] 

CAECl'LIUS  BION.  [Bion.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CALACTI'NUS  (KooflXwr  Ka- 
Ktutriifos)^  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neously, sumamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  liyed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  native  of  Gale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  are 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilius  himself^  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rheUwic,  nothing  is  known;  but, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plut  Dem,  3,  VU,  X  OrocL  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840 ;  Phot  BiU.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas,  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers :  1.  HtpL  pviTopiKiis, 
(Suid.;  QuintiL/.e.)  2.  Ufpl  ffxn/'^'^*'^'  (Alex. 
da  Figur.  iL  2 ;  Tiber,  de  Figw,  passioL)  3.  Utpl 
Xapoucriipos  rw  Hixa  ^6(my.     i*  Utpl  Avciov 
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ffAYypufjifM.  (Longin.  de  SiAUm,  82.)  5.  Ile^ 
*/nrrupmrros  a^yraytuu  (Plut  FiL  JTOra^L  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  2&yiq>uns  Aiiftoa$4vmts  ical  Alffx^****** 
7.  'Z&jKpiffts  ArifiooBipovs  icol  KurcpMWf.  (Pint. 
Bern.  3.)    8.  n^l  ItrropUa,  (Athen.  xi  p^  466.) 

9.  T/m  9tai^pty  6  *ATTucis  (^kos  rev  'A^iomw. 

1 0.  IIcpc  Ai)fUNr^vovf ,  «o2m  o^ow  ym^uH  Aoyoc 
ical  wolot  pSiBol  11.  Ilepl  reim  KfJf  UrropUa^  ^ 
wop*  Urropiaif  ^fnffjAmir  rots  pi/jtropau  12.  n^ 
9ovXucw¥  «oA//M»r.  (Athen.  vi  p.  272.)  13.  KaxA 
^pvyiip  5i{o.  14.  *Eit\oyil  Ai^ccMr  irarcl  orotx^Sim. 
This  work  has  been  much  UMd  by  Suidaa.  (See 
his  pre&oe.)  15.  IIcpl  (^^uf,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1 ;  compare 
Westermann,  GeedL  der  Grietk,  Beredteamk.  §  88, 
notes  16,  &&,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L.S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTU&    [Corndtus.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  [Cyprianus.] 

Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  grammarian, 

bom  at  Toscnlnm,  was  a  freedman  of  T.  Pompomna 

Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 

who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.AgrippiL    Bat, 

suspected  by  Atticos  of  entertainii^  designs  upon 

his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.    He  then  lived  on 

the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Gallus; 

and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 

school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  have 

been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempwe,  and 

to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modem 

poeU.  (Suet  JU.  Oram.  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS   EUTY'CHIDES.    [EnTYcm- 

D18.] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.    [Natalhl] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.    [Rufinor.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.    [Simplrx.] 
CAECI'LIUS   STA'TIUS,  a    Roman  comic 
poe^  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
aceordio^  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulas  Gel- 
Uiu  (iv.  20)  and  Hieronymus  (in  Eoseb.  Chron. 
Oljnnp.  d.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.    Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  Statuu,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as 
Caecilius  Statins.    His  death  happ«ied  b.  c.  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  sulamtted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex- 
cited his  warm  admiration.    (Sueton.  VU.  TerenL) 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilius 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  are  extremely 
brie^  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AuL  GeU. 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic.  de 
N,  D,  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.     Hence  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  judge 
independently.     The  Romans  themselves,  then, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department,  classing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.    **  Caecilius  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Teientius  in  the 
development  of  character,  PUutas  in  dialogue  ;** 
and  again,  **  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Terentiua 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  Atilius 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feelings,^  are 
the  olnervations  of  Varro  (ap.  N(m.  «.  o.  Poaone  ; 
Chans,  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.). — **  We  may  pronounce 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacuvius  among 
tragic  poets,  perfai^w  Caecilios  among  comic  poets^'** 
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Miyi  Cicero  (De  OpUm,  Cfetu  Die,  \.\  althoagh  in 
other  pasnges  he  centoies  his  latimty  as  impure. 
(Ad  AiL  TIL  3,  BtmL  c.  74.)  The  dictnm  of  the 
fiishionable  critics  of  the  Augnstan  age  is  embodied 
by  Honoe  in  the  Kne  (J^  iL  1.  59),  **  Vincere 
Qiecilins  grsTitate,  Terentius  arte.**  VeOeins 
declares  (iL  17X  ^^  the  **  charms  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caedlins,  Terentitu, 
and  Afnaias.**  *^  We  are  most  lam»  in  comedy, 
akbough  the  ancients  extol  Caecflius,**  is  the 
testimony  of  Qointilian  (x.  I.  §  99),  while  Yolcar 
tins  Sedigittts  in  an  epigram  presenred  in  the 
Nocte»  AfeticafO*  (xr^  24)  pronounces  Caedlius  first 
among  tb«  nine  oomiepoet»  there  enumerated,  the 
second  place  being  assigned  te  PUnitus,  and  the 
sixtb  to>  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  mot  acquired  at 
oncev  for  the  i^eakoFof  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
while  heapolbgiies for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  foiled^  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listoied 
to  with  pleasure,,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
off  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground*  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  above,  as  for  as  we  can  gather  fitsn  their  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  PMsHoa,  that  is,  were  fitee 
tnnslBtions  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  There  is  a  curious 
chapte«in< Anlos. Gellius (il  23),  where  a  comparn 
son  ia  instituted'  between  certain  passages  in  the 
P^ocwm,  efrGaeciHna.and  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of'  the  dnuni^  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
was  derived;.  We  here  gai^ ,  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which. thesa  transfusions  were  per- 
fovmed,  and  we  feel;  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,,  fktness,  and 'vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
miitation  when  placed*  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  ifich  lind  racy  original. 
¥o  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  sameidegree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of-  Glaupns  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  ofDiomecle.    [  W.  R.] 

CAECI'NA,  the  namaof  an  Staii8du;i,fiimily  of 
YohiteFiBA,  one  of  the  ancient,  cities  of  Etiuria.  It 
seems  either  to  have  derived  its.  name  fi?om,  or 
gifven  it  to,  the  river  Caedna,  which  flows  by  the 
town.  Persons  of  this,  name  aire  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  nativeaof  Vokterxae.  tJndei> 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  dccurr^ce^  ikhd 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  'Sxr^f 
can  origin.  Af  kte  as  the  reign,  of  tloiioriiis,"we 
read  of  the  poet  Decrus  Albhnus  Caecina  [see'b^ 
low},  residing  at  his  villa  in  the  peigHbourhoOd  bf  ] 
Volaterrae;  and  there  is,  or  was  htely,  a  fohiil]^ 
of  this  name  at  the  modem  Voltenra,  wmch  Ifidlatt 
antiquaries  wonM  make  out  to  be  d<QSoended  froM ' 
the  ancient  Caednae.  There  has  been  disiMVered  ^ 
in  the  neigkbourhood  of  Volteira  the  fomily  tbn^b 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ce^iaia 
was  the  Etnucan  form  of  the  name.  In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  8arcopkagu4,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.  The  fomily  was  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Cbspa  and 
and  TUspmi :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  als(>  meet 
with  the  surnames  QuadnUus  and  Ptaddtu  i  and 
various  others  occur  below.  (MuHer,  Etnuher^  vol 
i.  p.  416,  &C.)  The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  axis : 

1.  A.  Caxona,  of  V<^tenae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  b.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  **  Semestnum  ad 
M.  TuUinm  Ciceionem  Libri  VI.**  Turid,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  dead  Pant,  vi  9\  Orelli,  Onom,  DtlL  $.  o.) 

2.  A.  Cascina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  int9  exile  after  the  bsttie  of 
Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar^s 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entided'  Quertlaey 
which-  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cioero,  and  three  of  Cicero*s  to 
CaediUL  (Suet.  Oaei.  75 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  vi  5-8.) 
lb  47  Caedna  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cioero  to  the  proconsul  P;  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  {ad  Fam,  xiii.  ^Q) :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfimius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  {Ad,  Fam,  vL  9.)  From  Sidly  be  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defieat  of  the-Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  b.  c.  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Nirt  BeU.  A/r.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  authw  of  a  woric  m  thc'^Btrus^ 
ca  Disdplina,**  which  is  referred  to  by  Ptiny  as  one 
of  his  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  {QuaesL 
Nat,  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ocf  Fam. 
vl  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  fother 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks- of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,-  and  possessed'of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  {QuaeaL  Nat  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  tin  shadi 
by  Cicero.  This  must  bp  thesame  Caedna  wh(we 
work  on  the  Etruscan .  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Cabcina  of  Volaterrae,  a  firiend^  ef  Ootavianus^ 
sent  by  tiie  latter  to  Cioero  in  b.  a  44.  (Cic.  ad 
AU,  xs\,  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  hnn  as ^  Caednam 
^aeiMJafit  I  Volaterranmn^**  which  would  seem  to 
ahew  that  lie  could  not  have  Been  tile  same  'as  the 
jpreceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well,  acquainted.  (Cic  o<J  .Fam.  vL  5.)  This 
jC^diia  was  sent  by  Octavianm  with  jweposals  to 
lAntony  in  41.  (Appian,  B,  C  v*  60.) 
I  "4.  A.  Cabcina  Sbvbrus,  a  distinguished- soldier 
pnd  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius^ 
Ih^  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
laJid  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac-'Jim.  ik 
16'4,'iiii  d)S.)  J9e  was'  governor  of  Moeda  in  a.  n.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insunection  under  the  two 
Bates  broke  out  in  the  neighbcnring  provinces  -of 
Daimatia  and  Pannoniak  [Bato^]  He  immediately 
marched  against  tiie  Breudaiisin'Rmnonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought^  battie,  in  which 
many  of  his  troopa  feU^  but- was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province'' by  the 
ravages  of  the  padans  and  Sazmatians.  -  In  the 
following  year,  ^e  gained  anotber^^ctory  over  the 
insuigents,  who « had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  firom  Moesia  to  join  Oermanicus  in  Panno^ 
nia.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29, 30, 32 ;  VeU;  Pat.  iL  1 12.) 

In  A.  D.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  iMatft- 
of  Geimanicus,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Ibower  Uev> 
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nuuij,  ind  was  employed  by  Oennanicna,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Aiminina.  With 
the  Tiew  of  diitracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caedna  was  aent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bmcteri  to  the  riyer  Amisia ;  and 
when  Germanicas  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Anninius, 
he  ordered  Caedna  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensile marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  neariy  destroyed  by 
Aiminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
nfety.  [Arminius.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Anm. 
I  31,  32,  66,  60,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  bst  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  tenate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddcM  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso*s  con- 
spiracy ;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  Utter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  of^Msed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car^ 
ried.  (Tac  Am.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Cabcina  Pabtub,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep,  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  Iz.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  14 ;  Zonaras,  xl  9.) 

6.  C.  Cascina  Laroos,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaunis,  the  con- 
temporaxy  of  Cioero.  (Dion  Cass.  be.  10 ;  Asoon. 
in  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  OreUi ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zviL  1.) 

7.  P.  Cascina  Largos,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
Cshould  be  lead  in  Tadtus  instead  of  P.  (Tac. 
Ann.  XL  33,  34.) 

8.  Cakina  Tuscus,  the  son  of  Nero^s  nurse, 
had  been  ^ipointed  in  a.  n.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticusi  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
pkoe  of  A&anius  Buims,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  Uie  influence  of  Seneca.  Caedna  was  sub- 
sequently ^pointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  bimished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor*s  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  foUowing 
year.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  20 ;  Suet  Ner.  35 ;  Dion 
CaiB.  Ixiii.  18;  TacHitL  iiL  38.) 

9.  A.  Cakina  Alixnuk  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Liemuu  Cbeenux),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  oif  Nero^s  death,  A.  d.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  forenuMt  in  joining  the  party  of 
Galba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embessling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caedna,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troopt  to  revolt  to  VitelliuSi    Caecina  was  a  great 
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fiivoiirite  with  the  soldiera.  His  pctsoDB] 
was  oomraandiqg  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  in 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  oonsider- 
able  ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  was  ambitions, 
he  used  evefy  means  to  win  the  fiivonr  of  his  troops. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vitel- 
lius,  he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  Dl 
69),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty-first.  In  his 
march  through  Switzerland,  he  mvi^ged  the  oonntry 
of  the  Hdvetians  in  a  fr^htful  manner,  becaose  thej 
had  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitelline.  Ue 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  marched  throqgh 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  gremtet 
disdpline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  pre- 
vented his  troops  fin>m  plundering  the  country ; 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  to  the  dtiaeoa,  be- 
cause he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  doak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowsers,  which  wei^ 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barfaaziana.  Peopk 
were  also  scandalised  at  his  wife  Salonina  ridmg 
as  it  were  in  state  ixpotx  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Pla<xntia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caedna 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho*s  troops  were  cook- 
manded  by  Suetimins  Panllinns  and  Cdsus,  the  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skill  and  nulitaiy  experience, 
who  firustrated  aU  the  pbms  of  Caedna.  Anxioos 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
dividon  of  Uie  German  army,  Caedna  detennined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  dedsive  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  Castomm,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona ;  but 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  snf> 
fered  a  ngnal  ddfeat.  Shortly  afterwaida,  he  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho*s  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  estaUishod  the  power  of  Vitellios  ia 
Italy.  The  unha{^y  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  piUage  in  every  direction,  as  neither 
Caecina  nor  Valois  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  his 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  him- 
self took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possesdon  of  Rome,  Caedna  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  a.  d.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  in 
fovour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against  him. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerous  army 
have  easily  crushed  him ;  but  ho  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measures  fiv 
that  purpose  with  Ludlins  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitet 
lins*8  fleet.  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  Ves- 
pasian, they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An- 
tonius, who  conquered  them  near  Bedriacnm,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  where 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge.  Alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  waa  nkaaed 
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by  hii  soldien,  ind  wnt  to  Antonim  to  inteitode 
on  their  behal£  Antoniiu  despatched  Cbeciiia  to 
Vespaaiaii,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  news  of  his  treachefj  reached  Rome,  he 
was  depriTod  of  his  consulship,  and  Resdus  Rega- 
ins elected  in  his  stead.  (Tac.  HvL  L  52,  53,  61, 
67—70,  ii  20—25,  30,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  iiL 
13,  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixt.  10, 14 ;  Joseph.  B,  J. 
iv.  ll.§3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caedna  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
ahiin,  by  order  oif  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  Levi.  16 ;  Suet 
TiL  6.)  According  to  Aurelins  Victor  (Ejkl.  10), 
Caecina  was  pat  to  death  by  Titus  because  be  sus- 
pected him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  LiciNius  Cabcina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho^  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  HiaL  iL  53),  may  per- 
haps be  the  Lidnius  Caedna,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  by  Pliny.   {H.  N,  xx.  18.  s.  76.) 

CAECI'NA,  DE'CIUS  ALBI'NUS,  a  Roman 
satirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadins  and  Hono- 
rius.  Rutilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i.  599) 
addresses  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles  **  LuciUi  nobile  pignus,^  and 
whose  &ther  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Tumus  and  JuvenaL  But  this  Decius,  the 
son,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Dedus,  son  of  Albinus,  introduced  by  Macrobius 
as  conversing  with  Postumianus  (iS^itm.  i.  2, 
init.),  and  Decius  the  &ther  is  identified  with 
Caedna  Albums,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aurelius  Symmachus.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  the.  elder  Dedus,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  are 
addressed  (Bp,  viL  S5~65,  comp.  viii.  21),  that  he 
was  praefectus  uibi  in  a.d.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
15.  s.  13 ;  Gruter,  Corp,  Inaor.  p.  cdxxzvii),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  Aurunca^B  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Ludlius  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expresuon  **  Ln- 
cilli  (Ludli)  nobite  pignus**  applied  to  his  son,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  Ahose  historians  of  litenture 
who  have  indoded  a  LiuiUut  or  Luadhu  (corrupt 
forms  oVLucUuu)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Oredc  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lncillius,and 
assigned  by  Fabridus  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  an  in  reality  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  subject  of  this  article.  (Fabric. 
£MU.(?nM».vol.  iLp.719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  tiiese  focts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
WemsdorfF,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wemsdorf!^  Poet, 
LaHn,Mm,  vol.  iii.  p.xxii.,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [W.R.] 

e.  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  &  49.  (Cic 
odAtL'n.  11,13.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  andent  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
neste.  The  account  which  Servins  {ad  Aen*  vii 
678)  gives  of  him  runs  as  follows  :  A*  Piaeneste 
there  were  pontifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
Indigetes  (the  common  reading  is  dU  instead  of  m- 
diffetes^  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  occasion,  while  she  was  sittbg  by  the  fire 
of  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  int9  her  lip,  whereby 
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she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  in&nt  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  conn- 
dered  a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  Caeculas, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com-* 
rades  who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste.  He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele: 
bration  of  public  games  at  Piaeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  ihe  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  wdght  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  (mdiffetet)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Home  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
cdved  by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  Kodw  and 
oalw.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlen  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  TuUius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  i>M/2e/ft^. 
d,  Rom.  L  p.  88,  &C. ;  Klausen,  Aeneaa  u.  d,  PenaU 
p.  761,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
B.  G.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDrCIA  OENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  eariy  as 
B.  c.  475,  but  the  fint  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedidus  Noctua,  in  b.  c. 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occulting  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Caboiciur.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Uie  biter  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedidus  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDrCIUS.  1.  L.  CAKDiciua»  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  g.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Servilius 
Priscus  Stmctus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  iL  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Cakdicius,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  b.  c.  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32 ;  Plut  CamilL 
14 ;  Zonaras,  vil  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  the  Gauls, 
b.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  tbemsdves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  tiie  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. Aftej  this  he  proposed  that  Camillus  should 
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be  inTited  to  become  their  genenl,  and  acooiding 
to  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  Camilliu 
the  decree  of  the  senate  i4>pointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (LiT.  V.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  Cbft.  5.) 

3.  C.  CAiDiaus,  one  of  the  legatee  of  the  ood- 
■ol  L.  I^Lpirins  Conor,  commanded  the  caralry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnites  in  B.  a  293. 
(LiT.  X.  40.) 

4.  Q.  CAKDiciufl  Q.  p.  Q.  N.,  consul  b.  c.  256, 
died  in  his  consalship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  hj  M.  Atilins  Regains.   (Fast  Capit) 

CAEDICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Ya- 
gil's  Aeneid  (ir.  360,  x.  747).  [L.  &] 

CABLES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  inritaticm  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
«n  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caeliaa.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  obserres.  {Atm.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nins  PriflCtts,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  (s.  «.  TVamrn  vieiim)^ 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage («.  o.  CaeUm  Mom),  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  {L,  L.  v.  46,  ed.  M'liller),  state  that  Caeles 
came  le  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Chiudivs, 
of  which  considoable  fimgments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Serrius 
Tullius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally  i 
a  Mower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he  | 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill^  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
tiius  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
Hid,  of  Borne,  vol  i  p.  381,  &c.;  Muller,J?/nMil0r, 
vol  i.  p.  1 16,  &C.) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  SuQa,  whom  he  divorced  on  aeooont  of 
barrenness.    (Plut  SulL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelins  or  Coilins,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
Oaelius  Taau  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  CaeciUus.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  a :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C*  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.  c  94.  There  were  only  two  iamily-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rupus :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  fireedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cablius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
lUl  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 
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costus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus  vat  iin« 
doubtedly  given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  othos  of  the 
same  gnu. 

1.  T.  VnOINIUB  TrICOSTUS  CABUOMONTAltOa, 

consul  B.  a  496  with  A.  Postumius  Attms  RegiW 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regilius  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postomins  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  coDe^irne, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [ Al- 
BINU8,  No.  1.]     (Liv.  ii  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A.  ViRGDnus  A.  p.  Trioobtus  Cabuomon- 
TANUs,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Vixginius  Momkaaa^ 
consul  B.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Saiered  Mountain.  Previous  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsd,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iL  28---30 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  84,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  m  CormL  p.  76, 
ed.  OreliL) 

3.  A.  ViRGiNiufl  A.  P.  A.  N.  Tricostds  Cab- 
LiOMONTANUs,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  amy 
was  neariy  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  iL  63 ;  Dionys.  ix.  56 ;  Diod. 
xi.  70.) 

4.  ^.  ViROiNius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Trkx>8tu8  Cab- 
LiojfONTANUs,  SOU  of  No.  2,  cousul  B.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  ilL 
31 ;  Dionys.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xiL  4 ;  Censor,  die  Dm 
NaL  17.) 

5.  T.  ViRonaus  T.  p.  Trioostto  Cabliomo!«- 
TANUR,  consul  B.  &  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65 ;  Dionys. 
zi.  51;  Diod.ziL27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  Cablids, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  wodd 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (GeD* 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Cablius,  commanded  as  legate  in  niyri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c.  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  zliiL  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  a  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna^s  anny,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petionius, 
that  he  might  not  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.   (VaL  Mar.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verrcs,  b.  &  74.    (Cic.  c  Verr,  L  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablius,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  c.  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Cadius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  FUmcus,  b.  a  59.  (Cic  pn 
Place,  4.) 

6.  C*  Cablius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against  Gsesar. 
(Cael.  ap,  Ctc  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Caxlius,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
toniua,  attacked  by  Cicero.    {PM,  ziiL  2,  12.} 

8.  Caxlius,  an  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  nad 
■ome  dealings.  (Cic.  ocT  ^^  xiL  5,  6,  viL  8, 
ziii  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.    [Antifatwi.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.    [Apiaau.] 
CAELIUS  AURELlANUa.  [Aurklianub.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.    [Balbinub.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cursoil] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.    [Pollio.] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.    [Rosaua.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUa    [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS     FIRMIANUS     SYMPOSIUa 
[Symposius.] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANU&  [ViNiciANua.] 
^  CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespanan,  was  ori- 
ginally a  freedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  ntother  of 
the  onperor  Chindius.  Afler  the  death  of  his  wife 
FlaTia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  live  with 
him  and  treated  her  idmost  as  his  li^  wife.  She 
had  Teiy  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  irom  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  &your  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
some  contempt  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cass.  Izvi 
14 ;  Suet  Ve^p,  S,  21,  Dmn.  12.) 
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M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tanacina,  a  town 
in  Latium,  was  one  of  CatOine^s  conspirators,  wha 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
puipose  when  the  conspirators  wero  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  oon^iia- 
tors  in  the  Tullianum,  a.  a  63.  (Cic  mOiLm, 
6;  SaU.  Ozt  46,  47,  55.) 

2l  a  difleient  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  46.   {Ad  Fam.  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
ponuies  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  tneir  oratory.  They  wen  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  father 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BruL  69,  pro 
OuefU,  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli  j 
QuintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  vl  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (zlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassias  himself  in  any  other  passsge. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  fi  a  patrician  fiuaily  of 
the  Servilia  gena. 


Stbmma  Cabpionum. 

1.  Cn.  Servilins  Gsepio,  CoSb  b.  c.  258. 

2.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  203. 
8.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c.  169. 


4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Servilianus,  Cos.  B.C.  142, 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  ac.  141,  Cens.  ac.  125. 


6.  Q.  Servians  Caepio, 
Cos.  ac.  140, 


rilii 


7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  a  c  106. 


J 

9.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Tri- 
bunus  Militum,  a  c.  72. 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  10, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9. 
[Brutus,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Sbbvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  consul 
b.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabsus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  Sbrvilxus  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  CPapiriiu  Maso, 
a  a  213 ;  ciuule  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  tones;  praetor  in  295, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Brnttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Ronan 
general  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest  a  a  100, 
married  Livia,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusns. 

I 


10.  Serviha,  married 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.] 


11.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Lidnius  Lucullus, 
Cos.  a  c.  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicins 
Galba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  aa  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiUi  Antiochns.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  XXV.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
XXX,  1,  19,  24,  XXXV.  23,  xli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbrvilxus  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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Nob  2  (Ut.  dL  26)  cQinle  aedik  B.  c  179,  when 
lie  celebrated  the  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ae- 
eount  of  pnMligies  which  had  oocoired ;  and  praetor 
B.C.  174,  when  he  obtained  the  pioTinee  A  Fur* 
ther  Spahi.  On  hia  letom  to  Italy,  ho  was  one  of 
the  ambaandon  lent  into  Macedonia  to  renoonce 
the  Roman  allianee  with  Peneoa ;  and  ho  was  oonr* 
sol  in  169  with  Q.  Mardos  Philippna.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  his  coUeagne  had  Macedonia  as  his 
pTOTinee.  (laT.  zL  59,  zU.  26,  zlu.  25,  zliiL  13, 
U,  17;  Cic.  BruL  20,  de  Seaed.  5.) 

4.  Q,  Fanus  Maximvs  Sbeviliakua,  son  of 
No,  3,  coDsal  in  B.  c.  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bins  Mazimvs.   [Maxim ub.] 

5.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Caspu\  son  of 
No.  3i,  was  consul  B.C.  141  {dcadAtL  zii.  5,ds 
Fn.  iL  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censonhip 
one  of  the  aqoaedncts,  the  Aqua  Tepmla,  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constmcted.  (Froo- 
tiiL  de  Aquaed.  8 ;  Cic  Verr.  L  55;  VelL  Pht  iL 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  SxRViLius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Caxpio,  son  of 
No.  a,  coDsol  B.C.  140  with  C.  Laelios  (Cic^rat 
43 ;  Obseqn.  82),  sncoeeded  his  brother,  Q.  FaUns 
Mazimos  Serriljanns,  in  the  condoct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathns  in  Lnsitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathns,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  bat  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  mi&yonrable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  fiir  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
fiiithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  tenns  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Ca^o.  But  this  mmder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  tiiat 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  ^Tup.  70,  75,  76;  Lir. 
EpiL  64 ;  Flor.  ii.  17;  Eutrop.  ir.  16 ;  Ores.  v.  4 ; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4 ;  AureL  Vict. 
<28  rtr./tf.  71;  Diod.xxxiiEcL  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  nnpopular,  tiiat  he  was  neariy 
killed  by  his  cayalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  IxxiiL  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  hutrmentioued  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  dassed  by  Cicen  (BnO,  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompeius.  (VaL  Max.  viiL 
5.  $  1;  Cic.  pro  Fond.  7.) 

7.  Q.  SaaviLios  Q.  r.  Cn.  n.  Caipio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  about  &  c.  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  frtnn 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
Lusitanians,  as  propraetor,  in  B.C.  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximns  (vi.  9. 
§  13);  bat  Eutropius  (ir.  27)  is  the  only  writer. 
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as  &r  as  wo  are  aware,  who  lefera  to  his  netoriea 
in  Lnsitania.  He  was  consul,  b.  c.  106,  with  C 
Atilins  Senanus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judida  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Semprania  lex  of  C  Giarrhn^ 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Csepio^k  kw,  appears 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tadtaa  (Amu 
xii.  60);  though  many  modem  writers  haTe  infers 
red,  from  Julius  Obseqnens  (c.  101),  that  hia  law 
opened  the  jndicia  to  the  aenato  and  the  eqoitea  in 
common.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  htw  was 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  threateniof 
Italy,  Caepio  receiTed  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.    The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimfad ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  dties  in  thoae 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  waa  cele- 
brated for  its  JmmensB  treasures,  Caepio  eageriy 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enzidi  himself  by  the  pinndcr 
both  of  the  dty  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquired  was  enonnons;  bat  he  wasthoqgfat 
to  have  paid  for  it  deariy,  as  the  aabseqnent  de- 
struction of  his  army  and  his  own  unhappy  fote 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  saov 
legions  act.   Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  **Annun 
Tolosanum  habet.**  (Strab.  iv.  pi  188 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  xcvii  p.  41 ;  OelL  iii.  9 ;  Justin.  xxxiL  3; 
Oros.  V.  15.)    He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  105),  in  which 
some  writers  pboe  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  MaUius,  or  Manlius,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nai^ 
bonensis.    As  however  Caepio  and  Mallius  coold 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  west,  and  the  otha  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.     Soon  afterwards^ 
M.  Aurelius  Scauros  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and   Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that   they  npght 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeatiiuf  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.    Still,  however,  he 
would  hold  no  communication  with  him;  he  en- 
camped separately;  and  that  he  mioht  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himsea^  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  enemy.    At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  discord 
was  fotaL     The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  hii 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.    But  this  did  not 
mend  matters.    The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  hare 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Florus  speaks  oif  the  defeat  of  Mallius 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.    But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  resnh 
was  the  same.    Both  armies  were  utteriy  defeated ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  slaughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustaujcd ;  and  the  day  m 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.    (Dion 
Cass.  Frag.  xcviiL  xcix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Uv.  BpiL  67; 
Oros.  V.  16;  SaU.  Jmq.  114;   Flor.  iii  3;  Tac; 
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O^m.  87;  VeU.  Pat  ii  12;  TaL  Max.  W.  7.  §3; 
Pint  Mar,  19,  Sartor.  3,  LueuiL  27.) 

Caepio  raiTiTed  the  battle,  but  waa  droriTed  of 
the  imperium  bj  the  people.  Ten  yean  atterwardi 
(b.  c.  95)  he  was  brooght  to  trial  bj  the  tribune 
C  NorbanuB  on  account  of  his  miicondact  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  bj  the  orator 
L.  Lidnins  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic.  BnU.  44),  and  by  numy  others  of  the  Ro- 
man aiistocncy,  he  was  condemned  and  his  pro- 
perty confiaratwL  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  oile  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  conmion  executioner,  was 
aftcTwaids  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  steps. 
(VaL  Max.  tl  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  leceiTed  aecount,  he  escaped  firom 
prison  throngii  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antistius  R^jinns,  and  lired  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(Val.Max.  iv.  7.  §  3;  Ci&  pra  Baib.  11.) 

8.  Q.  Sbrviuus  Caspio,  quaestor  nrbanus  in 
B.  a  100.  He  mow  have  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
but  as  the  hitter  m  all  probability  obtained  the 
consulship  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  qnaestorship 
six  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestorship  Caepio 
opposed  the  lex  frumentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Satumlnus,  and  whenSatnniinus  insisted  upon  put- 
ting the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  Teto 
of  his  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  (mqjestaM)^  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
occasion  that  T.  Betncius  Bazius  spoke  against 
him.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
for  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus  Stilo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  at  that  time.  (Auct  ad  Hereim. 
L12;  Cic  Bm/.  46,56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  b.  c.  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiciaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  jndicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusus  had  formerly  been 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
riages, by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepio  had  matried  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  uster  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modem  writers  would  interpret 
it  The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiiL  1. 
8.  6),  but  whatever  nmy  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  h&- 
tween  two  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
of  extortion  (repeiimdae),  and  L.  Maicius  Philip- 
pus,  the  consul,  of  bribe^  (aadfitut).  Both  accusa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  have  foiled,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  ciz.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
Flor.  iii.  17;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviiL  9.  s.  41 ;  Cic 
pro  Dom.  46,  BrvL  62,  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Asoon.  t» 
Seattr.  p.  21,  ed.  OreUL)  The  assassination  of 
Drusus  shortly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio.   (Aur^  Vict  de  Vir.  HL  QQ.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  b.  c.  90,  Caepio  agam  accused  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provinons  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causmg  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic  pro  Seaur.  1 ;  Ascon.  w 
Seaur.  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marius, 
the  command  of  the  consular  anny.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompaedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy*s  anny,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (b.  &  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  40,  44 ;  Liv.  JBpit.  73.) 

9.  Q.  Sbrviliub  Cabmo,  son  of  Nc  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacns, 
B.  &  72.  lie  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticensis,  because  his  mother  Livia 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis.  (Pint  CaL 
AfM.  8,  11.) 

10.  11.  Sbrviliak.    [Sbrvilia.] 

12.  Q.  SKBV1L1U8  Cabpio  Beutub.  [Brutus, 
No.  21.] 

13.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cabpio,  the  fother  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Ckudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Cic  adAU.  xii  20.) 

14.  Sbrvilius  Cabpio,  was  one  of  Caesar^s 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (b.  c  59)  against  Bi- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  fovour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  *for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey's  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet  Cat$.  21;  Plut  Cam, 
14,  Pomp.  47 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  9.) 

CAE-PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  b.  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (mq^eito*)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  nis  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat  ii.  91 ;  Suet  Ana. 
19,  Tib,  8 ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  de  BreviL  ViL  5.) 

CAFPIO  CRISPI'NUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Granius  Marcellus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  d.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informen  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Ann.  L  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxL  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERE'LLIA,  a  Roman  hidy  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  xeal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  ^iii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as.  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  Att.  xiL  51,  xiil  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  XV.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvi  18.)  How 
for  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
the  only  focts  which  are  attested,  beyond  a  doubt 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  mtimate  with  her  daring  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  hu  ad- 
dreiied  to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  ai  Qointi- 
lian.  (vL  S.  §  112.)  The  charge  of  Cahnuu  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  13th  IdjU  of  Ansonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  oat  before  the  words  ta  praeoeptia 
onmUnu  extkare  teverUaieM^  mi  epidoiUi  ad  OaerdUam 
tubene  petulanHam,  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the 
Jalia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  tiaoad  its  origin  to  lalns, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Obns.]  It  is  oj^ 
certain  which  member  of  tius  gens  first  obtained 
the  samame  of  Caesar,  bit  the  first  who  oocois 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julhis  Caesar,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
208.  The  orisin  of  the  name  is  eqaally  onoertain. 
Spartianus,  in  nis  fi&  of  AeUas  Verus  (c  2),  men- 
tions four  difierent  opinions  respecting  its  origin : 
1  .That  the  word  signified  an  ^phani  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  soname  to  one 
of  the  Jalii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant 
2.  That  it  was  giyen  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (oaeatu)  out  of  his  mother*s  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  {oaetarin)  on  his 
head ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  aKure-eoIoured  (coern) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supematund  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  («. «. 
Cae$ar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  troth.  Cbesor 
and  oaesariet  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  kita^  **  hair,**  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  L  290 ;   Plin.  H.  N. 
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viL  7.  s.  9;  SoUn.  1.  g  62;  Zonar.  z.  11), 
without  doubt  from  a  fidse  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  (Le.\  by  the  most  learned  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  langnagp : 
bat  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  and  the 
statement  of  Servius  {L  c)  is  nndoabtedly  fisbe, 
that  the  giandbther  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
suiaame  on  aoeoont  of  killiog  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Afirica,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  fUB  tim& 

An  inqniry  into  the  etjrmokigy  of  this  name  ia 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celelnri^ — '^darum  et  dniatorom  cam 
aetemitate  mundi  nomen.**  (Spart.il«2.  Fer.  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Angnstos  aa  the  adopted  eon 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Aqgnstos  bandied 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  oontiniied 
to  be  need  by  Caligula,  Clandios,  and  Nero,  as 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  deaoent  of 
Caesar*s  fiunily;  but  though  the  fiunily  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  atill  re- 
tamed  it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prafix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  for  in- 
stance, /m/Mfotor  Chsstir  DomUiamu  Amgustau, 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verns,  he  siUowvd 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Attgtutm  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Caemtr  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  foUowing  stcanma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  fimiily  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  conjectunL  A  full  accoant  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  bdow  is  given  in  Dm- 
mannas  GetMdde  Horns,  vol.  iii.  p.  113,  Ajc 
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1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  a  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caeaar. 

I 


3.  L.  Julias  Cnesar,  Pr.  b,  a 


183. 


I 


5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  a  c.  166. 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  c.  123. 


1 

4.  Bex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil  a  c.  181. 
6.  Sex.  Jolins  Caesar,  Cos.  B.  c  157. 

L_ 


11.  L.  Julias  Caeaar, 
Cos.  B.  a  64. 

13.  L.  JuUus  Caesar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c.  90, 
Cens.  B.  c.  89,  married  Fulvio. 

I 

12.  Julia,  married 

1.  M.  Antonius, 

2.  P.  Lentulus. 


8.  L.  Jolius  Caesar,  married  Popillia. 
I 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StnboVopiscna, 
Aed.  cor.  iw  a  90. 


I 


14.  C  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfiither  of  the  dictator 

married  Marcia. 

I 


15.  C.  Jolius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aurelia. 

I 


16.  Julia,  married 
C.  Marius. 


17.  Sex.  JiUios  Caesar, 
Cos.  a  G.  91. 


i 
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18.  C.  Julius  Cabsar, 
the  dictator,  married 

1.  Coaantia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Calpnmia. 


19.  Julia  major, 
married 

1.  L.  Pinarins. 

2.  Q.  Pedius. 


I 
21.  Julia,  married 

Cn.  PompeiuB, 


22.  Caetarion,  a  son 
by  Cleopatra. 


1.  Ssz.  JuuuB  Cakar,  praetor  b.  c.  208, 
obtained  the  province  of  &dly.  On  his  retom  he 
was  pne  of  the  ambasaadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
consul,  Maroellus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
oomitia.    {lAr.  zzviL  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Juuus  Cabsar,  gnuid&ther  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

3.  L.  Juuus  (Caksar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
praetor  &  c.  183,  had  the  province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aqnileia,  which  they  had  com- 
menced.  (Liv.  xxziz.  45.) 

4.  Sbx.  Julius  Carsar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  b.  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  AendliuB  Paulina.  In  170  he 
was  sent,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Blaesns 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Liy.  zL  27,  xliiL  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Cabsar^  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  b.  c.  166.    (Liv.  xiv.  44.) 

6.  Sbx.  Julius  Sbx.  f.  L.  n.  Cabsab,  curule 
aedile  b.  c.  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  widi  his 
colleague  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Heeyra  of 
Terence  at  the  M^alesiaa  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes.  (Plin.  If,  N,  zxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
20 ;  Fast  Ci^it) 

7.  Sbx.  Julius  Caxsar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
|Maetor  urbanus  in  B.  c.  123.  (Cic.  pro  Donu  53 ; 
ad  Her.  ii.  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulns. 

9.  L.. Julius  L.  f.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar,  called 
erroneouidy  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  oonsnl,  b.  a  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  SuUa,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
dius,  and  M.  Marcelins.  He  eommeneed  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeaer- 
nia,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Having,  however,  reoaved  a  ieiiif<»cemeBt  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
fiu»  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Aceirae  in  Cunponia,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
deserted,  and  Caerar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  AJMca.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesar^s  camp,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men.    This  rio- 


20.  Julummor, 
married  M. 
Atius  Balbus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Quirin. 

24  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 

tory  caused  great  Joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citisens 
laid  aside  the  military  doaks  {aaga)^  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  b^finning  of  Uie  vrar.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
(m  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acenae 
almost  imme^tely  afterwards,  inthout  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato;  and  Caesar  himself^  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  irith 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 
40—42,  45;  VelL  Pat  il  15;  Liv.  Epit  73; 
Plin.  H.  AT.  u.  29.  s.  30;  Obsequ.  e.  115;  Cic  de 
Dkf.  12,  pro  FonL  15,  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
la  6  12;  Ores.  V.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  lear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  giantii^ 
the  dtizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  £uthfhL  {Leai  Julia  de  Omtaie,)  It 
appears,  howevw,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportonity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them ;  imd  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8 ;  VelL  Pat  il  16 ; 
GelL  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  89,  Caesar*s  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  conaidenble 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  tiie  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C, 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebiusi  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Lidnins  Crassus  (Cic  pro  Ardu 
5 ;  PUn.  H.  N,  xiiL  3.  s.  5,  xiv.  14.  a.  16 ;  Festus, 
s. «.  Rrferri\  and  waa  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanns  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi- 
sens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  alter  the  thir^-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  a  L  49 ;  VeD.  Pat  il  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  vrar  in  a  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marins  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i  72 ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14.;  Ascon. 
M  Soattr,  p. 24,  ed.  Orelli;  VaL  Max.  ix.  2.  §  2;  Cic 
dsOratm.^,  TVscac^  v.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar  Strabo 
Vopiscus  (comp.  Cic  PML  xL  5 ;  Vairo,  ILIL'u 
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7.  §  10;  PfiiL  H. N.  XTii.  3.  a.  4),  son  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  B.  c.  103,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (rqMtundae)  in  that  province :  Cn.  Pom- 
peins  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Alba- 
ciuB,  wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  deUvered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after^ 
wards  closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dohibella. 
(Suet  Cbet.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modem  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribnneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  &  c.  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Andstius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (b.  c.  87),  and 
C  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  thatC.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontifis. 

C.  Caesar  was  r^arded  as  one  of  the  chief  oebt 
tors  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  **  De  Oratore.**  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar^s  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contempoiaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  11),  to  have  regarded  Caesar^s 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  *^Adrastus^^ 
and  ''Tecmessa.''  (Orelli,  OnamasL  TuU.  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted ;  GelL 
iv.  6 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  72 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  3 ; 
Suet  CaL  60 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  9.  §  2.  The  fragmenta 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  OraL  Roman, 
Fragm.  p.  330,  &C.  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  Grie(^ischen  Tragodien,^,  lZ9Si  and 
Weichert,  FoeL  LaLRel,]^  127.) 

11.  L.  Julius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cassab,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  unde  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  b.  a  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Figulus,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party.  In  iJie  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
b.  c  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinar 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  virithout  going  to  any  province.  In  B.C. 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompmied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  hovrever,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  poww,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  atj  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  queU  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
yean,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  eneigy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order  :  benoe 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny's absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caeaar 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neapolia,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  b^;inning  of  May,  dange- 
rously ill  From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Arieia,  and 
from  thenee  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  bat 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caeaar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  aj^roba- 
tion  of  Dolabella's  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  Lb 
Caesar,  in  b.  c.  43,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  memy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  be  csUed  a  **  tumult,^  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpidns,  and  not  C.  Cassins  or  the  oonsuU 
Hirtius  and  Pania,  as  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabella.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  prednde 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  £syour  of  dfidaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proscription ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  unde.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  coqnaxions 
and  his  position  in  sodety.  (Orelli,  OnomatL  T^UL 
ii.  p.  314 ;  Sail.  Cat.  17;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  6, 10; 
Caes.  Z?.  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  30, 
xlvii.  6,  8 ;  Appian,  B.  a  iv.  12,  37  ;  Pint  AmL 
19,  Cic  46;  Liv.  EpiL  120;  VeU.  Pat.  ii  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Na  9,  and  sistn  of 

No.  11.     [JULU.] 

13.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  1 1, 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  modem 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  from 
his  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  fiUm  or 
adoletoeiu.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war 
in  b.  a  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  although  his  father  was  Caesar^ 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  his  fiamily  connexion  with  Caesar, 
that  Pompey  sent  him  with  the  praetor  Roadus  to. 
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Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Ariminnm,  with  some 
proposak  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Cfuesor  afailed  himself  of  the  opporta- 
nitj  to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  withtew  from  Italy.     Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  at  Mintomae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
employed  himself  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Ludus,  and 
calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  {toopae 
nUOae),     Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (CaeB,B,  C.  i  8, 
9,  \0\Cvi.adAU,ynl  13,14,16 ;  Dion  Cass.  xU.  5.) 
In  the  coune  of  the  same  year  (b.c.  49),  L.  Cae- 
sar repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
Clupea  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how> 
ever,  on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  liuq^  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
party.    (Caes.  B,  C.  iL  23 ;  Dion  Cass.  xU.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (n.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
sar serving  as  proqnaestor  to  Cato  in  Utiea.   After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
care,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  themr 
selves  upon  his  mercy.    Lucius  himself  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.    It  is  certain 
that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar's 
usual  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circumr 
stance.    He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetonius.    (Hirt  B,  Afr.  88,  89 ;  Plut  CaL 
Mvu  66 ;  CSc.  ad  Pam,  ix.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
12 ;  Suet  Owa  75.) 

14.  C.  Julius  Cavsar,  the  grandfiither  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  fother  of  this  Cains  was.  Drumann 
conjectures,  that  his  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  periiaps  the 
C.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  B.  c.  143.  (Liv. 
Epit  53.)  We  know  nothinff  more  of  the  grand- 
fiither  of  the  dictator,  except  uiat  he  married  Mar- 
cia,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Mardus.  (Suet  Caet,  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  prsetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii 
53.  8.  54.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Caksar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  &ther  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in  B.  c.  84,  while  dreasing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 
aedileship,  b.  c  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  fother'k 
honour.  (Suet  Can,  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  vii  53.  s.  54, 
zxxiii.  3. 8. 16.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.  [Aueblia.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.    [Julu.] 

17.  Sax.  Julius  C.  r.  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  b.c.  91, 
just  before  ^e  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
H.N.  iL  83.  a  85,  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Entrop.  v.  3  ; 
Tlor.  iiL  18;  Oros.  v.  18;  Obseqn.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  grandfiither  is  wanting  in  the  Capito* 
line  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone ;  otherwise 
jre  might  have  been  able  to  tnoe  fturther  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  i.  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.    [See  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  r.  C.  v.  Cabsar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
July,  b.  a  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Fhccua,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.     He  had 
neariy  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  b.  c.  44.    Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marine, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  fiamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (b.  c.  87.)  Biarius  died  in  the  follow-, 
ing  year ;  and,  notwiustanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  SuUb  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  b.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.    He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  fiither,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna's 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  fiivour 
of  Uie  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  AnintLy  the  widow  of 
Cinna.    Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.    His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himsdf  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  finends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  "  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia- in  B.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mns,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
whidi  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermus  sent  him  to  Nioo> 
modes  III.  in  Bithynia  to  feteh  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  letnm  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  captnra 
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of  Mytilene  (b.  c  80),  and  was  rewarded  bj  the 
Roman  genenl  with  a  dric  crown  for  aaving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-Mldier.  He  next  aerred  under  P. 
Salpicius,  in  Cilida,  in  b.  a  78,  bat  had  acaroely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Solla,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately retomed  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilios  Lepidns,  the  consn],  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulhu  He  was 
opposed  by  his  coUeagae  Q.  Catolns,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidua, 
and  therefore  remained  neutraL 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Cn. 
Dolabella  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  SuUa's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defisnded 
by  Cotta  and  Hortennus,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fiune  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fiur  to  place  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (&  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwifu^ 
consul  in  B.  c  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cioero*s  teachers; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletus,  near  the  isUmd  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi- 
ntes,  with  whom  the  seas  of  the  MediterrajAean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liber^,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortiy  afterwaitls  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequentiy  Uuneatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repauv 
«1  to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  B.  a  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontifl^  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  a&ble  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  tiie  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  huge,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius ;  but 
he  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (&  c. 
73^71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  whidi  were 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithiidates,  SpaF> 
tacus,  and  Sertoriuk 

The  year  &  c  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  aone 
of  Sulla^s  most  important  alterations  in  the  oonsti- 
tution  were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owii^ 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Cnsaos.. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  Salla*s  steady  siq>porten, 
and  was  now  at  the  hdgfat  of  his  g^ory ;  bat  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemiea  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  kd  to  join,  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey^s 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar*s  mide,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judida  were  taken  away 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exdn- 
sively  for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  betweea  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerariL  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  witii  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  fiivour  of  the  Plotia  lex  Sat  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
B.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestordiip  in  &  &  6B. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daqghter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  bom  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaden 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  annt  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  tiie  procession :  tfa^ 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  fiiveu- 
rite  brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  Alter 
the  fungal  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Vetos,  into  the  province  of  further  %Mun. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeios 
Rufiis  and  Comdtia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pom- 
peian  house  was  doubtiess  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  fiivourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popdar  party.  Caesar  eageriy  promoted  all  his 
views,  and  rmdered  him  most  efficient  assistsnoe; 
{at  he  saw,  that  if  the  streogth  of  the  aiistocacy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himself 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
fiivour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  confierrii^ 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  witii  unlimited  powen :  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  thcsn 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Gaeaar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  huge  sum  of  money  friun  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  witii  Ci- 
cero, the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  fgy^^  an  active  part.    But 
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this  18  probably  a  sheer  invention  of  bis  enemies  in 
later  times,  as  Caesar  had  already,  through  his  fa- 
Your  with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  ofiBces 
in  die  state.  He  had  been  already  elected  to  th^ 
cnmle  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  65),  with  M.  Bibnlns  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  afiections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  public  games  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Bibulus  surpassed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  it  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Bibulus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
his  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed  at  night  in  the  CapitoL  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  i^ain,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  ^>plause :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popuhur  excite- 
ment was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  B.  c.  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exonpted  from  punishment  by  one  pf 
Sulla*s  laws.    This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.     He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Ridlus,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
close  of  B.  c.  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.    The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
sar could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  penon 
to   obtain    the    popularity   which   would    result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.    It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  atr 
tached  himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  a  g.  63.    The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  RuUus  himself. 
The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.     Thirty-six 
years  before,  in  b.  c.  1 00,  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
%snt  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 
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T.  Atius  lAbienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.     It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man^s  life  tlutt 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  tile  power  of  the  tribunes.     Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perdnellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.     He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Taipeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  people   seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  fiag  which  floated  on    the    Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martins  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond   the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  -a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.    Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  fi>r  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (a  c. 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B.  c.  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the   province  of    Gallia   Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar*s  deadliest  enemies.     About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.    The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricns,    and  Caesar.      Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  iUustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar^s  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  lai^ge  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  firom  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  tiis  election.     He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  Mareh,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.      Shortly  after  this  he  was   elected 
praetor  for  the  fi>llowing  year.     Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline^s  conspiracy.    The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators.   That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  B.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;   but  there  is  no  satisfiictory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme* 
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For  though  he  would  piohdUj  hftTo  hid  little 
temple  as  to  the  menu  he  employed  to  obtam  his 
ende,  he  wai  itiU  no  xaeh,  lecklees  adTenturer,  who 
coold  only  hope  to  riie  in  a  geneial  Kxamble  fiv 
power:  he  now  poiieieed  unboonded  inflnenoe 
with  the  people,  and  was  me  of  obtaining  the 
eonaolship ;  and  if  his  ambilion  had  already  fonned 
loftier  plaiii,  he  would  hafe  had  greater  reaaon  to 
fear  a  hm  than  an  incsnaie  of  his  power  in  nni- 
▼enal  anaiehy.  In  the  debate  in  the  lenate  on 
the  5th  of  December  reqwcting  the  ponishment  of 
the  oonspiiaton,  Caeear,  dioogfa  he  admitted  their 
goilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  eontended,  in  a 
▼eiy  able  speech,  that  it  was  contiBry  to  die 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citixens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  inh 
pnasion  upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  fiiTour  of  death 
b^an  to  hesitate;  but  the  wpeeck  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wsTering,  and  canied  the  question 
in  fiiTOur  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  firom  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cioero^s  person. 

The  next  year,  b.  c.  62,  Caesar  was  piaetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catalns  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  C^tol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  b.  c  83,  and  for  aasigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey*s 
Tanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  fnun 
any  desire  of  taking  yengeance  upon  hie  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  die  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  dtisens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  dtisens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogntion ; 
and  when  MeteUns  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  firom  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey *s  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  firom  his  tribunal.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictors,  threw  away  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  fiur.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  itgnecessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  seoaton  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
oocasioB ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 
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oiBee.  It  WIS  a  eomplete  defeat  of  the 
But,not  disheartened  by  this  feilure,  they  resolved 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  aocompUoes  in  Catiline^  oompiracy 
were  still  goiiig  on,  and  the  aristoaacy  got  ll 
Vettius  and  Q.  Curius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  inlbrmen  against  the  conspirators,  to  aocoae 
Caeaar  of  having  been  privy  to  iL  But  this  attempt 
equally  feiled.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  consfuracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  [Mison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar*s  praetorshlp,  n  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pompeia, 
Caesar^s  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar*s  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  he 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  latter 
was  a  fevottrite  wil^  the  people,  and  was  dosdy 
connected  with  Caesar^  P^^J*  ^  ^i*  jc  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  aimy. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  b.  a  61.  Bat 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi- 
ton  so  clamorous  f<ff  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Ciassus  for  assistanoe  before  ka^iag 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained ;  Crassns  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  othen  of  his  friends ; 
but  these  and  other  drcumstanoes  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exdusively  to  political  life;  and 
he  had  had  scarcdy  any  opportunity  of  displayii^ 
that  gmius  for  war  wiuch  has  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Gallaed,  and  gained 
many  other  advantagea  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  aenate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  Hb 
dvil  reputation  procuxed  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  boUi  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  b.  c.  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  laid  chum  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship. For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  dty  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  eater 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
^plied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this,  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  dty,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  The  other  competitors 
were  L.  Lucoeius  and  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus: 
the  fonner  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  but  tha 
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'latter,  who  had  been  Caesar^fl  colleague  in  the 
aedileship  and  praetonhip,  was  a  wann  supporter 
of  the  aristocxacy.  Caeaar^s  great  popularity  com- 
bined with  Pompey*«  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain ;  but  that  he  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer- 
tions, and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded. Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  elected  consuls. 
But  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
which  he  might  distinguish  himseU^  the  senate 
assigned  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.  It  was 
apparently  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
some  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  M.  Ciassus,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Caeear  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
estranged  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey *s  acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  veterans.  For  the 
conqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 
all  the  less,  because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
as  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.  He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
acts.  Caesar,  however,  represented  that  they 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.  Pompey  and  Crassus  had  for  a  long 
time  pest  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
conciled by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.  This  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
ful men  at  Rome ;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship shewed,  Uiat  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
struggle. 

In  B.  a  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
with  M.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
.render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  introduced  in 
B.  a  63,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agiarian  kw  of  Flavins,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  c.  60),  had  been  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
provisions  of  Caesar^s  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  citizens,  especially  among  those  who  had 
.three  or  more  children;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  fiivour, 
and  the  former  dedared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms:  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey^s  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  had  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid ;  but  the 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  ** Edicts**  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
alrdidy  betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himseU^  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpumia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  foUow> 
ing  year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cratical party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  feiming  of  Uie  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  huge  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  b.  c.  61  for  more 
&voumble  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  MetelluB  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  Aieasure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey*s  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  l^ons  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  pbiinly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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ft  is  not  attribating  any  fgrfi  ferengbt  to  Cm- 
nr  to  •QpTMMe,  tbat  ke  almid  j  aav  that  the  ■tnig- 
fde  between  the  diflReient  putie*  at  Rome  mnit 
eTentnallj  be  terminated  Vj  the  Bworl  The  nme 
canaet  were  atill  in  opention  whieh  had  led  to  the 
civil  wan  between  Wanvm  and  SoDa,  which  Caesar 
had  hioiself  witnessed  in  his  jonth ;  and  he  must 
hare  been  well  aware  that  the  arislocncj  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  aanstance  of  the  sword 
if  thej  shonld  erer  soeoeed  in  detaching  Pompej 
fnm  his  interests.    It  was  therefore  of  the  fint 
importanee  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
might  attadi  to  himself  bj  Tictories  and  rewards, 
Bot  he  was  not.dazxied  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gndoally  Imve  lost  mnch  of  his  infloenoe  in 
the  city.     He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallie 
pnnrinces,  as  he  woald  thns  be  ^le  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  np  his  eom- 
manication  with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  OanI  promised  him  soificient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  deroted 
to  his  purposes.    In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuate  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possesaed,  and  also  l^  the  ambition  of  snbduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  ^ich  had  been,  firom  the  eariiest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  coniuls  of  the  following  year  (b.  a  58), 
L.  Calpumius  Piao  and  A.  Gabioius,  were  deroted 
to  Caesar's  interests;  but  among  the  praeton, 
L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Memmios  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  ranained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  lus  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistinai 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  tH-adviaed 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
Army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  CIo- 
diua,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Oaul,  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  ofier  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaisn  was 
against  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jure.  He  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migiate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Sonthem  Ganl,  and  he  had  accotdmgly  made  all  th<% 
more  haste  to  Icsve  the  dty.  There  were  oolr 
two  nods  by  whidi  the  Helvetii  eoaM  leave 
their  country  one  across  mount  Jure  into  the 
eountiy  of  the  Sequani  (Fnndie  Cornt^),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  GenoTu, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Romaa 
prarince.  Since  the  latttf  was  by  for  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  maidied  towards  Ocsieva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Ronaa 
province;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
t|iey  were  unable  to  force  a  passage,  they  proceeded 


northwards,  and,  through  the  mediatioa  of  Dum- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  pennissioo  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  th^  country.    Caeear, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  preTince 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  everr 
efibrt  to  prevent  it     But  having  only  one  legiou 
with  hhn,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarten  the  three 
legions  at  Aqmleia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segnsiani,   the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Lyons.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  pasted  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  AeduL    Three  out  of  their  four  dans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arsr  (SaAne),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  die  river.   This  clan, 
called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.    He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  wis  soowwhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  aftowards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavidry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedni,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.    He  therefore  foUowed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  them  near  the  town  lof  Bibracte  (An- 
ton).   The  battle  hsted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  shunter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  ofler  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.    When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was  368,000,  of  whom 
9*2,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  hare  been 
reduced  to  110,000  persons. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar*s  fime 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  snooess, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacns, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  chiefo, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be* 
tween  whom  and  the  Arvemi  there  had  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  GauL  He  farther 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedni  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seized  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  sdU  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic 
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ooantiy.  In  oanaequenoe  of  these  reprMentations, 
Caesar  commanded  Arioristas,  who  had  leceived 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Dieaar^s  own  conralBhip,  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing anj  more  Germans  into  Ganl,  to  restore  the 
hostages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  their  allies.  Bnt  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
retained  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  took  possession  of 
Vesontio  (Besan^on),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dnbis  (Donbs),  and  some  days  alterwaids  fought 
a  decisive  battle  with  Ariovistaa,  who  sufiered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  lUiine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
rery  few,  and  among  the  rest  Ariovistus  himself 
crossed  the  river ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavaliy.  [Ariovistus.] 

Having  dius  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
quarters  for  die  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
white  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at^ 
tend  to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  year,  b.  a  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Belgic  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar^  success,  the 
▼arious  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Seqnana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  wen  the  most 
warlike  of  all  tiie  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  legions;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
small  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Hemi,  who  submitted  at  Ms  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  croased  the  Azo- 
na  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
^diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  Divitiacus  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  from  the 
west.  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibrez  (BidvieX  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
soon,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  Bellovad,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re- 
tiring to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
could  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselvM. 
This  determination  was  fetal  to  them:  together 
they  might  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  sepa- 
rated, they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
remained  in  hia  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
up  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Snessiones,  the  BeUovad,  and  Ambiani  were 
subdued  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
accord;  bnt  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
river  Sabis  (Sambre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
out  and  fortifying  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves ;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
occasion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
explored  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 
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vided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
oitirely  lost.  Caesar  useid  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  firam  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  hia  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  abfe  general  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing^men  only  600  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  nuurch  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar*s  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Palais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
si^;e  to  it ;  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  &e  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treacnery ;  for  on 
the  foUowing  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  aU  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
than  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winte^quarterB  in  the  country  of  the 
Camntes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  {broceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanka- 
givipg  of  fifteen  days — ^a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanka- 
givtng  in  Pompey's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  year,  b.  c 
56,  which  was  Caesar^s  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mia* 
understanding  between  Pompey  and  Crassus ;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar*s  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulatbn,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  Uiat  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unl«M  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying; 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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■enU  to  the  Mnaton  and  other  inflaoitnl  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Loca  to  pay  him  their  te- 
■pecta  and  share  in  his  liberality.  He  held  atmott 
a  tort  of  eoort  at  Loca :  200  tenaton  waited  upon 
him,  and  eo  many  alio  that  were  inTested  with 
public  olBoea,  that  1'20  licCon  woe  aeen  in  the 
streeta  of  the  town. 

After  aettling  the  aflairi  of  Italy,  Caesar  pn>- 
eeeded  to  hit  army  at  the  fartter  end  of  the  tpring 
of  &  a  56.  Doling  hit  abaence,  a  powecfid  eon- 
fedency  had  been  fonned  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  OaoL  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Cnusos  in  the  preceding 
year,  alafaned  at  Caesar*8  Tictoriea  over  the  Belgians; 
bat,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  hwl  no  w  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  insonection  of  all  Oanl, 
Caesar  thooght  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  SaUnus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitae,  and 
LexoTii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  Ibree  into  the  eountiy  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaol  from  joining  the  VenetL  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  bibes : 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
suRounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitani^  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolL  Although  the  season  was  iar  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calab  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Oaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  fkis  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  LexoviL  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  a  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trebonius  from  being  carried,  one  of  wtdck 
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r  assigned  the  profiueas  of  the  Spams  and  Syria  to 
the  cooanls  Pompey  and  Crsssus,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar*is  provincial  government  ferfrre 
additioiial  years.  By  the  kw  of  Vatinina,  passed 
in  &  &  59,  Gani  and  Illyiicnm  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  lor  five  years,  namely,  fitan  dm  let  of 
January,  blc:  58  to  the  end  of  December,  b.  c  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Tieboniaa,  the  psw^imej 
wen  continned  to  him  for  five  yean  mon,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  Jannaiyy  b.  a  5S  to  the  end  s£ 
the  year  49. 

In  a  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  eai&r  than  msoal, 
in  order  to  make  ptenaations  for  a  war  with  the 
OeimanSb    This  was  his  fimrth  campaign  in  GaoL 
The  Ganls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  farther  attempt  against  the 
Rmnans  at  present;  but  Caesar*s  ambitiim  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.     Fresh  wan  most  be 
undotaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recdlection  <rf  the  people,  and  to  employ  his 
troops  in  active  service.    Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Soevi,  and  badcnaaed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  month, 
with  the  intentkm  of  settling  in  GanL    Thia,  how- 
ever, (}aesar  wu  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly ptepaied  to  attack  theaa.    The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  whiks  these 
were  gobg  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  atta^ed 
and  defieated  Caesarls  Gallic  cavalry,  whkh  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbersi    On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar^  camp  to 
^Mlogise  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  and 
strai^tway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  oi  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surfuise, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry.   The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mom  (Meum)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  frnawjd  the 
river  in  safety.    To  strike  terror  into  the  Geraians, 
Caesar  lesolvied  to  cram  the  Rhineu    In  ten  davi 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  acrom  the  river,  probably 
in  the  nei^bonriiood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spend- 
ing eighteen  dajrs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambci,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  snch  a 
late  period  of  theyear  wu  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observation, 
than  vrith  any  view  to  permanent  conqumt  at  pre- 
mnt.  He  aoocMdingly  took  with  htm  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  Itins 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Calab  and  Boulogne), 
and  efiected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Forehmd,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives 
Several  of  the  British  tribm  hoenpon  sent  offrra 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  cmsequence  of 
the  loss  of  a  grmt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
dajTs  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defmted,  they  again  soit  offers  of  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  who  sim[dy  demanded  double 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
season  should  be  fiirther  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  GanL  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  his 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  winter- 
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quart^  among  the  Belgians,  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
the  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  haid  not  gained  any 
Tictories  in  this  campaiffn  equal  to  those  of  the 
three  fonner  years ;  bnt  his  Tictories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  fii^distant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Oanls.  The  senate  ac- 
cordingly voted  him  a  public  thankflgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
dechkred,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
risiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  seizing  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar^s  fifth  campaign,  &  a 
54,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. After  making  an  expedition  into  lUyricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
from  the  port  Itius  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  phtce 
as  in  die  fonner  year.  The  British  states  had 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivellannus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  es^iage- 
ments.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  oiJy 
place  where  it  was  ibrdable,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
sivellannus, and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Cassivelbumus  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yeariy  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Qaul  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britun  tl^  by  his  first.  He 
had  penetmted,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  oountir, 
but  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
mento  behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Romans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
before. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  com  in 
Oaul,  arising  frtmi  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
years,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  GauL  This 
seemed  to  the  Oauls  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroyii^ 
their  conquerors.  The  Eburones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dem Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativolcus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
L.  Auranculeius  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
also,  the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  Ambiorix.  This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
against  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrasted  the  good 
faith  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears :  the 
Romans  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
Gaid.  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Eburones  now  proceeded  to  attadc  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  one  legion  among  the  Nervii.    The 
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latter  people  and  the  Aduatid  readily  joined  the 
Eburones,  and  Cicero*s  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  brar 
very  of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempto 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  l^ons,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
aooordinffly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomaras, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  oonfe- 
deiBcy  against  the  R<Mnans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienns,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  TrevirL 

In  September  of  this  year,  b.  a  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
sar^s  daughter  and  Pompey's  wife,  ^ed  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  aflfect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  fiunily  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  propoeed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  Maicellus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey*s  danghter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  5S,  which  was  Caesar^s 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destrao- 
tion  of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  firom 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted,  and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Camutes,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  Bnt  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Snevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fest- 
nesses  as  he  advanced ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  wai^  wlke«  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero^s  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Segones  and 
Camutes,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  bean  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  pal  to  death. 
He  then  stationed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Treviii,  Lingonea,  and  Senones,  and  departed 
to  Ciialpine  Oaul. 

Upon  Caesar^B  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodina,  who  was  kiUed  by 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  b.  c  52.  This 
erent  wm  followed  by  tiimiilta«  which  rent  both 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder ;  and  it  wm  currently  re- 
ported in  Oaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  nnda  these  dicumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  yearns  reTolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Oanls ;  the  execution  of  Acoo  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefi^  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next ;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  geneial  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Camntes,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  flames.  Even 
the  Aedni,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  fiuthful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetoriz, 
a  young  man  of  noUe  fomily  belonging  to  the 
Ajnremi,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united :  Caesuras  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  b.  c.  52,  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  aU. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesac,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gbdly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  pr(^;re8s  of  events 
at  Rome  ;   but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey^s  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intennediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  widiout  exposing  than  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arvemi  (Auveifpae).    With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  enow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arvemi, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impr^na- 
hle  fortress,  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Verdngetorix  to 
pny  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.    He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arvemi,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
•of  D.  Bratus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Ldngones,  where  two  of  his  legions 
'were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Verdngetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Chiteau-Lsiidon),  Genabum  (0x1^8))  and 
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Noviodunum  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  Boor^ 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  Alamttd 
at  Caesar*s  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  country  and 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caeear  might  be  d^nived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarten  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  eflfect ;  but  Ava- 
ricnm  (Bourges),  the  chief  tovm  of  the  Bituriges» 
and  a  strongly  fbrtified  pkice,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
cingetoriz. This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
si^  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  hooic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  paru: 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  be  sent 
under  the  cmnmand  of  T.  Labienus  against  the  Se- 
nones and  Farisii ;  the  other,  cfnnprismg  six  kgians, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and 
with  them  kid  siege  to  Geigovia  (near  Clermont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  si^e,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  stona 
the  town.  Meantune,  the  Aedui  had  taken  No- 
viodunum, in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  his 
stores ;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labienus 
in  the  countey  of  the  Senones.  By  rapid  marches 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  croeeed  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  oif  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  courage 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.    Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  b^|an  to  march  southwards 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sequani.    The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  mardu     After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavahy  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caeaar  bad 
procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.     Thereupon, 
Vereingetorix  led  off  his  infontry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alesia  ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Verdngetorix  shot 
himself  up  in  the  town,  whi«ji  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, and  resolved  to  wut  for  succouxa  from 
his  countrymen.     Caesar  immediately  laid  n^ 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvaUatioa 
around  it.    The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  GaUic  army,  which 
had  assembled  to  rsise  the  sic^    The  Roman 
army  was  thus  placed  in  inmiinent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar^s  whole  life  was  his  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.     He  was  between  two  great 
armies :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Aleeia, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  between 
250,000   and   800,000  men.      Still,  he  would 
not  raise  the  nege.    He  prevented  Vercingetorix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  routed 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  comneDed 
Alesia  to  surrender.    Vercingetorix  himself  thus 
fell  into  his  hands.    The  fell  of  Alesia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arvemi.    Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quartna,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibracte, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.      After  receiving 
Caesar^B  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  public 
thank^ving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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The  yictoriet  of  the  preceding  jeir  had  deter- 
mined  the  &te  of  Gaul ;  but  many  states  still  re- 
mained in  arms,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  b.  c.  51,  Cae- 
aar^s  eighth  campaign  in  Oanl,  was  occupied  in  the 
reduction  of  these  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  conquered  in  succession  the  Camutes,  the 
BelloTaci,  and  the  Armoric  states  in  western  Oaul, 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Caduici  (Cahors), 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of 
Aquitania.  He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter^ 
quarters,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgium.  He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Oaul;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
presence  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxioQs  to  remoye  all  causes  for  future  wars.  He 
accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
states  with  honour  and  req)ect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  taught  the  Gaub  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  Haying  thus  completed  the 
pacification  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
leaye  his  army  in  the  spring  of  b.  a  50,  and  there- 
fore, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  GauL 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actiyely  engaged 
in  Gaul  during  the  last  two  years,  affidrs  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threstened  a  speedy  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Craseus  in  the  Parthian  war  in  b.  c.  53  had  left 
Caesar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  senre  his  own  ends, 
and  never  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithiidat^  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case ;  Caesar*s  bril- 
liant victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body^ 
month ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  iU-disguised 
mortification  that  he  was  becoming  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caesar  at  onoe,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  eaily  as  b.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatonhip.  He  ac- 
cordingly used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  di»- 
turfaanoes  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  &  a  52,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate^  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey*s  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
gratify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation wiUi  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey*8  consul- 
ship, which  were  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey*s  life;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  he  allowed 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caesar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
•  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  ten. 
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yean  of  Caesar^s  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  B.  c.  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Claudius 
Maroellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, (m  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  b.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  Manh  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.     The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  b.  c  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C  Chiudius  MarceUus,  and  the  powerfol 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate^    Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paallns  and  Curio  by  large  bribes,  and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  die  leading  men  of  Rome.    Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.    The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  liarceUus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.    Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  kiid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  bis 
soldiery  as  at  Milo'b  triaL     The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Maroellus.    Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  as  al- 
ready moitioned.    Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  req»ect  and  affsction;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.    Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  famish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East.    The  Ivgion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  b.  c  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.    Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.    Aiker  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  fous  among  the  ^^edui*  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  GMlpine  OsoL  He  took  np  hk  qtor* 
ten  at  Raveiina,  the  last  town  in  hii  prarince 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
infonoied  him  more  particolaily  of  the  atale  of 
affiursat  Rome. 

ThoQgh  war  teemed  ineritable,  Caeaar  still  ehew- 
ed  himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristooKj,  and  aooordingi j  sent  Cnrio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  woold  do  the  same,  but  intimated  that 
he  woidd  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  ofier.     Cnrio  arrired  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  Jannary,  b.  a  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consols  L.  Cometins  Lentolns  and  C 
Claudius  Maroellus  entered  upon  their  office.    It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  die  tribunes  BL 
Antonins  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  preTail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  geneial ;  and  after  a  lioknt  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey^  fisther-in-law, 
was  carried,  **  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded   as  an  enemy  of  the  state.** 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  pat  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  waa 
set  at  naught     Poopey  had  now  made  np  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  aocordingiy 
the  more  violent  connsds  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  frem  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  te  a  dedatation  of  mardal 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  ether  magistrates  **  should 
{ffovide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.**   Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise  to  Caeflar*s  anny,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.   War  was  now  dedared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  should  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.    Pompey  had 
had  all  idong  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him ;  his  great  feme,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  n^lected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.    In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar*s 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.   Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.     So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  lum.    Finding  them  quite 


willing  to  fidlow  him,  he  crossed  the  Rabseoo 
which  sqianted  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminnm,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bimes.    He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  cnnsi^ting  of  5000  foot  soldien  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
firom  Tianaalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  ef 
the  importance  of  e^wdition,    that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepanir 
tions.    Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  canse  in  Italy, 
that  city  after  dty  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress^    An«- 
tium,  Pisanrum,  Fanum,   Anrona,  Ignvinra,  aad 
Anximum,  fell  into  his  hands.    These 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it 
reported  that  Caesar*s  cavslry  was  already 
the  gates  of  the  dty ;  a  general  panic  seized  tbe 
senate,  and  they  M  from  the  dty  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  pnblic 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  had  got  as  fer  south  as  Capua.     Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Picennm 
till  he  came  to  Coxfinium,  which  was  the  first  town 
that  offiered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.     L.  Ih>- 
mitius  Ahenofaarbus,  who   had    been   appointed 
Caesar*h  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  nnaUe  to 
mMtifann  the  plaos,  and  fell  himself  into  Caesar*^ 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senaton  and 
distinguished  men.     Caesar,  with  the  same  de- 
mency  which  he  disphiyed  throughout  the  whde 
of  the  dvil  war,  dismissed  them  all  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accordingly  has- 
toung  on  to  Brundisium,  intoiding  from  tbenee 
to  saU  to  Greece.     Pompey  readied  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  niled  when  the  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.    Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandwoed  it  on 
the  17th  of  Maich  and  embariced  finr  Gnece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  mardi  against 
Afranius  and  Petrdus,  Pompey*b  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  poweiful  anny  in  thi^  country.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Brandisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
for  a  short  time,  he  set  out  fivr  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  dty  and  BL  Antonius 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.     He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sidly,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  Illyricum.     Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possesnon  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion;  and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
whidi  was  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  oppoution,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  lus  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  commander.     C 
Antonius  also  met  with  bad  success  in  IDyri- 
cum,  for  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken    prisoner.      These  events,  however,  hi^- 
pened  at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae- 
8ar*B  victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.    Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  his 
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uriTal  in  Gaol  found,  that  Mawtitia  lefhied  to 
sabmit  to  him.  He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  but  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C  Trebonini  and  D.  Bratus  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  proeecQte  the  siege,  and  continued  his  march  to 
Spain.  In  this  country  Pompey  had  seven 
legions,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afianins 
in  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
the  farther,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Vano 
also  in  the  latter  province  west  of  the  Anas 
(Ouadiana).  Vairo  remained  in  the  west;  but 
Afianins  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
united  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  IJerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  light  bank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segre).  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
difficulties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
length  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
difficulties  that  they  were  obliged  to  suzxender. 
They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  ineozpo- 
rated  among  Caesar^s  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  march  against  Vano;  but  after  the 
victory  over  Alianiua  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  yrhea 
the  latter  arrived  at  Coiduba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days,  he  returned  to  Gaul.  Massilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  proaecnted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
anrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  liad  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidns,  who  had  been  emr 
poweoed  to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordukce  with  Caesar*s  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  tiie  power  of 
nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
passed  over :  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  est^lished 
forois  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls;  and  Cwuar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul. Aocordinffly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  ServiliusVatia 
Isaurieus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
But  during  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
was  in  the  present  state  of  affiiirs  a  most  salutary 
measure.  (For  tiie  provisions  of  this  l«c,  see 
Diet  of  Ant  s.  v.  JuUa  Leat  dt  Foenors.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
been  jvonounoed  against  various  pexaons  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  the  kws  passed  in  Pompey*s  last 
consulship;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ri^ts,  and  rewarded  the  Ttana- 
padani  by  the  citixenship  for  their  fidthfhl  siqyport 
of  hiscanae^ 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorsliip,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Brundisium,  where  ho  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.    He  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  firom  Spain,  and 
also  ftom  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.    Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  alaige  aimy  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  bis  former  glory.     He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  l^ons  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infimtry ;  and,  though  it  is  impossiUe  to  estimate  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.    His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar^s  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  fooe  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,the  commander  of  Pompey  *s  fleet, 
to  relfuc  in  his  guard ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
fiwm  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  nfety  on  the  coast  of  Epeinis.    In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  aa  to  amount  only  to  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  bock 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  iu  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  snch  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  anny  waj 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy^s  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
anny ;  but  he  knew"  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenc^ 
acting  on  the  offensive.    After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  suiprinng  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
Pompey  *s  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsnsk    Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  teobps,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufiua  Caloius.    Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
riiachium,  and  as  he- would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veteran^  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;   but  when 
these  were  neariy  completed,   Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.     Caesar  thus 
found   himself  comp^ed    to   retreat    from   bis 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thesaaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however- able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey'a  phm  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  til  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  wcas  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  lutheffto>  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrriiachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officen  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immediate  battle.    Ac- 
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oordingly,  when  Pompej  came  vp  with  Caear, 
who  was  encamped  mi  the  phiins  of  Phanahu  or 
Phanalia,  in  TheiMly,  he  oflfeied  him  hattle,  which 
waa  nadily  aceepted  by  Caeaar.  Their  nrnnbeia 
were  Terj  nnecpial :  Pompey  had  4&,000  foot- 
■oldien  and  7000  horM,  Caemr  22,000  fiwtreoldien 
and  1000  horM.  The  battle,  which  wia  fought  mi 
the  9th  of  Angtwt,  b.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  cf  Pompey*s 
army.  Pompeyfled  to  the  comt  of  Egypt,  porsaed 
by  Caeaar,  bat  was  mnrdeied  there  before  the 
hitter  arriTed  in  the  coantiy.     [Pomfbub.] 

The  battle  of  Phamlia  decided  the  fote  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  nurioas 
Jaws  were  passed,  which  confened  in  feet  snpreme 
power  npon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whele  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b.  c.  48%  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modem  writers  have  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nominated  to  the  oonsolship 
for  the  next  fiTe  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistiates,  with  the  exoeptien  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  exoq[>t  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 

B.  c.  47. 

Caesar  virent  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  wbj^  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  xaUy  and  to  make  fresh  prepar 
rations  for  oontinuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egsrpt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar*8  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  feadnations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  ^e  small  number  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  xeceived  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  .the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  coarse  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatre  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Cabsarion; 
Cliopat&a.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  dose, 
in  the  hitter  end  of  Maivh,  &  c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
naoes,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  DomiUus  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar^s 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Phamaoes,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utteriy  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zela.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  affiurs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatonhip  was  neariy 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Acmilios  JLepidus  his  master  of  the  hone. 
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His  third  djctatorship  consequently  begiiis  befero 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  propetty 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  aiist»- 
cacy  was  now  confiscated  and  aold  by  puUie 
aactkm.  That  he  misht  the  more  chi^  re- 
ward his  own  friends,  the  dietator  incRaaed  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  memben  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introdneed  a  gnat  num- 
ber of  his  partiiains  into  the  senate.  Foe  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  devatcd  Q.  Fufius  Galenas 
and  P.  Vatinxus  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caused 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  hone,  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  duriqg  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  foraudaUe 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  nmun  in  Rome  mon  than  two 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
eneigy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  vf  the 
year  (b.g:  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  CiUo,  who  had  collected  a  laige  anay 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  for  greater 
than  Caesar  oould  bring  against  them  at  present; 
but  he  was  well  aware  <tf  the  advanti^  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
had  too  mudii  reliance  «i  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numboa.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caeaar 
was  in  considenble  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  vrith  more  vigour,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  dose  by  the  battle  of  Thapsns,  ou 
the  6th  of  April,  &  c.  46,  in  which  the  Pompema 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rone 
again  by  the  Utter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  foimerdemiency,  he  shookl 
imitate  Marius  and  SuUa,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  gnund- 
less.  A  love  of  crudty  was  no  part  of  Caesar^ 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimiW  which  victors 
nrdy  shew,  and  least  of  ill  those  m  dvil  wars,  he 
fredy  foxgave  all  who  had  borne  aims  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  diffuenoe 
between  Ponmeians  and  Caesarians.  His  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  dtisei»  of  his  new 
kingdomu  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himadf  arrived 
there,  a  public  thankagivinff  of  for^  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorslup  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship, 
under  the  new  title  of  **Praefectus  Morum,**  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  frurther  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cde- 
bmting  his  victories  in  Gaul,  E^pt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  m 
the  dvil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tr^ 
umph  was  to  oommemoxate  his  victory  over  Juba^ 
and  not  over  Sdpio  and  Cato.  These  triumphs 
were  followed  by  largesses  of  com  and  money  ts 
the  people  and  the  sokLiors,  by  public  banquets, 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  before  had 
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Ihd  gunef  of  the  ciicus  and  the  fonphitheatn  been 
oelebrated  with  sach  splendour;  for  Caeiar  well 
knew  the  tonper  of  the  Roman  ^pdaoe,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
ao-oEtlled  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 

Caesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  l^;i»- 
lator.  He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava- 
gance  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  other  general  firam  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  3rear,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  Bat  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (&  a  46)  was  the  refoimar 
tion  of  the  calendtur,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
his  country  and  the  civilized  world,  and  which  he 
accomplished  in  his  character  as  pontifez  maTimus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigenes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  scribe  M.  Flavins,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  reguhrtion  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  coUege  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  ^e  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  c<mfu- 
sion  luul  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  Uie  year 
to  the  sun!s  course.  (Did.  cfAnL  $, o.  Cktlendarium,) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insunection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  huge 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompey^s  sons,  Cneius 
and  Sextns.  Having  been  previously  designated 
consul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  b.  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  hsaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
ofiisr  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
but  he  broiight  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  b.  a  46,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle :  Caesar^s  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general's  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  firont  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
made  good  his  esaqte.  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  in  Spain  detamed  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
lowed triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedius.  The  aenate  received  him  with  the  most 
servile  fiatteiy.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
victory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
vras  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
jobe ;  he  was  to  receive  the  title  of  **  Father  of  his 
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oouAtry  ;^  statues  of  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  morum  for  life;  his  person  was  dechired 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  to^ 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  countxy. 
He  still  pursued  his  foimer  merciful  course :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place ;  and  he  b^pan 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  were  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  memben  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drun  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Partbians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East!  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  he 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  b.  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  fiunily;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  tiUe  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent Caesar's  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fellen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Caseius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it.  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cossius,  and  probably  of  several  others.    Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  foigiTen  by  him, 
but  Taised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  bat  foi^ 
giveness  by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitnde, 
only  lenders  the  benefivtor  still  more  hatefol  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
^eir  object  was  to  resttne  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutns  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  ^ould  be  doing  good  senrice  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  oS  its  mler.  But  the 
majority  were  nndoabtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attonpt  to  crush  their  entmj  had  failed, 
and  they  had  now  reoourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  dieir  object  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  &  c.  44. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilised  worid. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored ;  and  if  ^ere  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggnmdizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  worid  was 
called  to  go  Uirough  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neitha  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  dass, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  dajrs  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  ^e  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fidr  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  povon,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectaal  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect    He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proob  that  he 
would  have  suipassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  Us 
extraordinary  mind.  Jnlins  Caesar  was  the  gnatr 
est  man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  fact  mnat  be  oar 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notiee  haa  ex- 
tended. Hu  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  snffi- 
ciently  shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  bat  one  dr- 
cumstanoe,  which  has  been  generally  overioc^ed, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  ttiiking  light 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propmetor 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  aimy,  and  hia  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  worid  have  been  distinguished  at  an  eariy 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederidc 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen. 

Daring  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  fcmnd 
time  for  Uterary  pursuits,  and  alwajrs  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  wofka,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost  The  parity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  Us  **  Commentarii,**  which  are  hb 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
reUte  tiie  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  dear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pre- 
sent form  during  his  winter^uartera.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  **  Ephemerides"*  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  **  Commentarii**  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  <rf  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  whidi  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship is  discussed  under  Hirtiu& 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge: — 1.  **  Orar 
tiones,**  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer*s  Oratorum  Jiomam>nu» 
Fragmeaiay  p.  404,  &c,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  spc«k  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicen.    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  114;  VclL  Pat  ii  36; 
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Cic  fl™t  72,74;  T«c^iiit.  liiL  S,l«iLifaOrot2l ; 
PlutCiiM.3i  Sutt.Caa.S6.)  2.  "Epi>loW,"  ot 
which  MTeiBl  are  preferred  in  the  collection  of  Cito- 
ro'i  letters,  bnl  then  were  «till  more  in  the  time  of 
Suctoniu  (Caa.  56)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  79). 
S.  ■  Anticalo."  in  two  booki,  hence  lonietinin 
called  "Anlicatoiw*,"  a  voA  in  reply  lo  Ciceni'i 
**  Cato,"  which  (lie  Bomui  onttor  wrote  in  praise 
sf  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  laller  in  B.  c  46. 
(SmtttiOelLiT.  16;  Cie.  ad -1«.  »iL  40.  41, 
ziiL  50,  At)  4.  **  De  Analogia,"  or  u  Cicero 
explain!  il,  "De  Ratione  latine  loqoendi,"  in 
two  booki,  which  contained  inteetigationi  on  the 
l^tin  langiiage,  and  were  written  by  Caeiat  while 
he  was  cmuis);  the  Alpa  in  hi>  return  ftom 
hii  winterqnarleri  in  the  north  of  llalj  to  join 
hia  amy  in  further  Gant.  It  waa  dedicated  to 
Ckero,  and  ia  frequently  qaoled  by  the  Latin 
(CranunBiiaaa.  (Soel.  I.  e. ;  Cic  BrmL  72 ;  Plin. 
//.  A',  til  30.  a.  31 ;  Odl.  lii.  6  ;  Quinlil.  i.  7. 
S  34.)  S.  "  Libri  Anipicionini,'"  or  "  Aognralia." 
.A>  pontifei  maiimui  Caoar  had  a  geneial  nipei^ 
intendence  OTer  the  Roman  religion,  and  Memi  to 
have  paid  parucular  attention  to  the  anbject  of  thii 
worii,  which  moat  haie  been  of  coiuidetahle  extent 
ai  the  niiteenlh  booii  it  quoted  hy  Mi 
(SaL  L  16  ;  twnp.  PiiMJao,  tl  p.  719,  ed.  Patach.) 
(t.  "  l)e  AaUu,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
menta  of  the  henrcnly  bodiea.  (Macrob.  L  e.; 
Plin.  Jf.N.  lyiiL  25.  a.  57,  &c)  7.  -Apoph- 
Oiegmalm,''  or  "  Dicta  collectanea,"  a  collection  of 
good  Hying*  and  nitty  remaiki  i 
other  perwni.  It  aeema  lion  Sneloniua  dial 
Caeaar  had  cranmenced  thia  work  in  hii  yonlh,  b< 
he  kept  making  additiona  to  it  eien  in  hii  di 
IBtonhip,  ao  that  it  at  length  comprised  aereral 
Totimus.  Thia  waa  one  of  Caeiar'*  woAi  which 
AnguiUia  aiippicMed.  (Suet  {.  e. ,-  Oic  ad  Fam. 
ix.  16.)  8.  -  Poemala."  Two  of  Iheie  written 
in  hia  yonlh,  "  Ijiadea  Heicnlia"  and  a  tragedy 
^  Oedipoa,^  were  luf^freaaed  by  Augtiatus.  He 
also  wrote  aevetnl  e|Hgnmi,  of  which  three  aie 
pmeryed  in  the  Latin  Anlbalogy.  (NAa. '" 
JO,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  waa,  too, 
poem  of  CaMer'i,  probably  in  imitation  oi  juntui  a, 
and  loatly  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  deaciiptiTe  of  hia 

the  Litter  end  of  the  year  a  c.  46,  while  ha  waa 
on  thia  joomey. 

The  editio  princept  oT  Caeiar'a  Commentariea 
waa  pnnted  at  Rome  in  1449,  foL  Among  (he 
anhaequent  editiona,  the  moat  important  are  by 
Jungennann,  containing  aOreek  tranilation  of  the 
aeven  hooka  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planndea 
(FiancC  1606,  Ito.,  and  1669,4to.);  byGneiins, 
with  the  life  of  Caeaar,  ascribed  lo  Juliui  Celaos 
(Amat.  1637,  Bto,  and  Lug.  Bat.  1713,  8.0.) ;  by 
CellarinB(Lip>.1705);  by  Dsyis,  with  the  Greek 
tianalatioa  of  Planndea  (Cant.  1706,1727,  4lo.); 
by  Oudendorp  {Lugd.  Bat  1737,  41o,  Sluttgard, 
1H22,  Buo.);  l^  Monu  {Lipa.  17B0,  Bvo.), 
edited  by  Obeilin  (Lipa.  1B05,  IB19,  Sm.). 

(The  prindpal  ancient  aonrcea  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  biogmpbiei  of  him  by 
and  PlntarcJi,  the  hiilotiea  of  Dion  Catsins,  Appian, 
and  Velleius  Patercolus,  and  the  letten  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  Tie  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Joliiu 
Celana,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  lei 
ceDlnry  after  Chiiit,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  K  Ch.  Schneide 
worit  entilied   "Petnrehae,  Hiatoria  Jnlii  Coe- 
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•aria,"  Upa.  IB27.  Among  modem  winks  the 
beat  acioant  of  Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  Ces- 
cUfUe  Homi.  Caesar's  campaigns  have  been 
crilidied  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  "  Pr^cia 
dea  Ooenw  de  C*aar  jai  Napolton,  teit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  Hie  Sointe-Helene,  sons  la  dietie  da 
I'Kmpereut,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  awoont  of  Caeaar's  coina,  aee  Eckhel, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  1—17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coina  annexed ;  in  the  latter  (he  natural  li^- 
ness  of  hia  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  ot  huinL 


19,20,21.  JULTAI.     [Juiii.] 

22.  CiisAttinN.    [Cjeumor] 

23.  Sax.  Julius  CamsaH,  aon  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamen  Quirinalii,  and  ia  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  ycu  B.  c  57.    (Cic  dt  Hanap.  RaP'  ^■) 

24.  S*x.  Jdlidb  Camar,  sen  probably  of  No, 
23,aahe  is  called  hy  Appiui  very  young  in  acl7, 
and  i»  not  therefore  likely  lo  have  been  ihe  same  aa 
the  preceding,  aa  some  have  tanjeetured.  He  waa  in 
the  array  of  the  grcKt  Caesar  in  l5paininB.C.49,  and 
was  aent  by  the  latter  as  arahaaasdor  to  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  At  the  oonclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c.  47,  Set  Caenr  wua  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  foUowuiB  year  by  his  tiwn  »ol- 
dien  at  the  instigation  of  Caeciliua  Basana,  who 

nolted  against  the  dictator.  (Cars.  B.  C.  ii. 
20  ;  Hirt  B.  Ala.  66 ;  Dion  Caaa.  ilviL  26  ;  Ap- 
pian. B.  G  iii.  77i  compare  Bisacs,  CAsOLurs.) 
C.  CAESAR  and  U  CAESAR,  the  soni  of  M. 
Vipsinius  Agiippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Auguitoa.  Cwut  wBi  botn  in  B.  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  B.  c  17,  and  in  the  tatter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  hy  Aogustus.  Id  b.  c.  13,  Cains,  who 
IBS  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
jther  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Maiceilus  )]y  Aogustus. 
"  H.  c  8,  Coiua  accompanied  Tiberioa  in  his 
ipaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 


tainted   < 


.tended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  ligns  of  an  aiTogaiil 
and  overbearing    temper,   and  importuned    their 

Cdlather  lo  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
w.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  nnd  gnutied  by  Augiistoa, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refiaal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly aniioaa  to  grunt  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.  Thos  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  piincipes  juventntia  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Cains  waa  nominated  to 
the  conaulship  in  B.  c  £,  but  wna  not  to  enter 
Dpon  it  till  tin  years  afterwards.  He  astnined 
the  toga  virilia  in  the  same  year,  and  his  brother 
inB.c2. 
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Caini  was  fcnt  into  Asa  in  b.  c.  1,  when  he 
pasted  hit  eonralthip  in  the  following  year,  jl  d.  1. 
Aboat  thit  time  Phnutet  IV^  king  of  Parthia, 
■eized  npon  Armenia,  and  Caint  aoeordingl  j  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  htm,  bat  the  Parthian 
king  gave  np  Aimenia,  and  settled  the  tenns  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Gains  on  an  isfamd  in 
the  Eophiatea,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Cains  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  hat  was  treacher- 
ooslj  woonded  befiwe  the  town  of  Artagen  in 
this  eonntiy.  Of  this  wound  ho  noTer  lecoTered, 
and  died  tome  time  afterwards  at  Lim  jn  in  Lyda, 
on  the  21st  of  Febniary,  ▲.  o.  4.  His  brother 
Lndos  had  died  eighteen  months  pieTioaslj,  on 
Angnst  20th,  Ju  D.  2,  at  MaisUia,  on  his  waj  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  mupected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Livia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ut. 
8,  18,26,  W.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.539; 
Suet  Aug,  26,  56,  64,  65,  716.  12 ;  Veil  Pat  iL 
101,102;  Tac  Jm.  L  3,  iL4;  Florus,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Li4>is  Ancjrsnus.) 

C.  Cae«r  married  Livia  or  Linlla,  the  dangfater 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Dnxsos,  but  he  left  no  itsne. 
(Tac  Aum.  !▼.  40.)  h.  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Aemilia  Leptda,  bat  died  preTionsly.  (Amu  iiL 
23.)  There  are  teTersl  coins  both  of  Cains  and 
Lucius :  their  portnits  are  given  in  the  one  ait- 
nexed.    (Eckhel,  tl  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Calioula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Oeopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  bom 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caeiar  from 
Alexandria  in  &  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra laid  that  he  was  the  aon  of  Jdius  Caesar, 
and  there  leems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesarion  was  bom,  from  the  fiiTonrable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar*8  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  his  son ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  oontraiy. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Geopatra 
had  aflforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  &  c.  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  i^ypt  In  a  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c. 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  hun  to 
retum,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii  31 ,  xUx.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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Snet  Caet.  52,  Aug.  17 ;  Plat  dm,  49,  Amtm. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Knupjpnos),  a  physician 
who  is  howevmr  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologoa.    He  was  born  of 
Christian  parenta,  his  fother  (whose  nsme  was  Gre- 
goiy)  being  bishop  of  Naxianxns.      He  wm  cane- 
fully  and  religiously  educated,  and  stadied  at  Alex> 
andria,  whero  he  made  gnat  progress  in  geoaaetry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.     He  afto^ 
wards  cmbiaced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
at  Coastantb<^de,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  tke 
emperor  Constantius,  ▲.  n.  337 — 360.     Upon  the 
aooession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  the 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  pi^anism ;  bat  he  reliued, 
and  diose  ralher  to  leave  the  coort  and  return  to 
his  native  coantry.    After  the  death  of  Julian,  be 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  heM  in  high  esteem  bv 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  Valentiaian,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bitfaj- 
nia.    At  the  time  of  the  earthqimke  at  Nicsca,  he 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upoa 
which  his  brother  St  Gregoiy  took  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  J^  20,  roL  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duiy 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giving  himself 
np  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.    This  he  laid  loi^ 
wished  to  do,  but  iras  now  prevented  from  pattii^ 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  whidi  took 
phwe  ju  n.  369,  shortly  after  his  faaptiam.    His 
brother  pronounced  a  fonenl  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  still  extant  (Orat  7,  voL  L  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particularB  of  his  li^ 
are  taken ;  and  also  wrote  seveial  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.    {Opera^  voL  ii.  p. 
1 1 10,  &c.)    There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  woric,  with  the  tick 
Hc^cif,  QiKMsfibnet  TheoUgioae  d  PUlonjAkue, 
which,  though  apparraitly  considered,  in  the  tine 
of  Photius  (BibUotk.  Cod,  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Gregory,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  worie  of  some  other  person.    The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.    It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St  Gr^ry,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  sepaiately,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
August  VindeL  1626, 4to.  ed.  Elias  Ehinger.    The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Acta  Semetormm^  Feb.  25, 
vol.  V.  p.  496,  5ec.  ;   Lambec  BibiioUu  VutdA,  toL 
iv.  pw  66,  &C.,  ed.  KoUar;  Fabric.  BiU,  Gttue.  vol 
viiL  pp.  435,  436.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  vrss  bora  at  Chakms 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  in 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  of  trea- 
son, first  against  Alaric,  and  aflterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honounbly 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  several  coundU  of  the  diurch,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipehigian  doctiines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  had  spread  widely  in  south- 
ern GauL  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  however 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  of  a  sober  biography,  vrss  composed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toahui. 
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•CaeaariaB  is  the  anthor  of  two  trofttisei,  one  en- 
titled Regula  ad  Monaekoiy  and  another  Regula 
ad  Virginety  which,  together  with  three  EaJwrkh 
tione$  and  some  opnacola,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677; 
4Uid  were  printed  in  a  lepaiate  volume,  with  the 
notea  of  Meynardns,  at  Poitien  (Petavium),  1621, 
6vo.  His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  seiv 
mons  or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatus,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to.,  and  1569,  foL, 
and  are  included  in  the  Mooumenta  SS.  Patnun 
Orthodozognpha  of  Orynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  foL 
pL  1861 ;  a  collection  of  forty-dz,  together  with 
some  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  referred  to  above;  and  the 
II th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  GaUand 
(Venice,  1776)  contains  fourteen  mote,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.) ;  but,  be- 
sides these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  fiiliely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
monly assigned  to  Caesarins.  (Ftto  &  CaesarH, 
Epiae,  Ardaiumsy  a  QpruMo,  ^  Dmeipido^  et 
Measkmo  Pretb.  ei  SlepSmo  Diac  eomacfipla  duo- 
tut  librit,  in  the  VUae  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August 
p.  284.  See  also  DimrtaHo  de  VUa  et  S^^ 
&  Caeaaruy  Arelaim$u  ArMep.,  by  Oudin  in  his 
Commmi.  de  Sa^M,  Eodet.  vol  l  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Funcdas,  De  InerU  €t  DeenpUa 
SeaeebUB  Lmguae  Latmae^  cap.  vi.  §  viiL ;  and  Baehr, 
GeKkkhle  dir  Romiachen  LUertxtur^  Suppl.  voL  iL 
JL  426.)  [ W.  R.] 

CAESE^NIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
fomily  at  Taiqninii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
aennia,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fnldnius,  and  afteiv 
wards  of  A.  Caecina.    (Cic.  pro  Catcm,  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is   found   in  sepnlchxal  inscriptions. 
(MbUer,  EtruAer^  i.  p.  433.) 
CAESB'NNIUS  LENTO.    [Lbnto.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETUS.    [Pabtus.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
treated Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarina.  (Cic  pro 
Ug.  11.) 

P.  CAESFTIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Venes. 
(Cic  Verr,  iv.  66,  v.  26.) 
CAESETIUS  FLAVUS.    [Flavus.] 
CAESETIUS  RUFUS.    [RuFua.] 
CAE'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  7AaviccMr<f.    (Terent  HtavL  v.  5. 
18 ;  Cic.  dA  Nat.  Dear.  L  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAE'SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.    [Cabsivsu] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A.  Geliras  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis :  **  Simu- 
lacrum deiVeiovis sagittaa  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  paratae  ad  nocenaum.  Quapropter  eum 
deum  plerique  Apollinem  esse  dizerunt**  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares :  between  them 
stands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  foioeps.    (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  166,  &c) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apbonius 
No.  3.] 

CAFSIUa  1.  M.  CAS8IU8,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  &  c.  76.   (Cic  Verr.  L  60.) 

2.  M.  Caxsxus,  a  rapacious  fiinner  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  &  c 
73,  &c    (Cic  Verr,  iu.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesins,  was  one  of  Cioen^s  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  b.  c.  60.  {Ad  Q^mt.  Frat  1 1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesins  who  superintended  the  buildmg  of  Q. 
Cicero^  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  (Ad  QkuiL  Frat. 
iiL  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  beax^ 
ing  the  name  L.  Caesins  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  CAB8IU8,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in  B.  c.  47.    (Cic  ad  Favu  ziiL  11,  12.) 

6.  P.  Cabsivr,  a  Roman  eqnes  of  Ravenna,  re- 
eeived  the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  fother  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Cic  pro  Balb, 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  {ad  Fanu  xiil  61 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b.  c  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  patema  amtcifia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  prseno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caerius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  ezisted  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
fother  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sbz.  Cabrius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  {pro  Ftacc,  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  &] 

T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicins,  the  eminent  firiend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  m.  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Seivius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  ezpression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Ortgme  Jurit.  His  words  are  these : 
**  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  libros  conscripserunt :   Alpbnub  Varus,  A. 

OfILIUS,  T.  CAB8IU8,  AUFiniUSTuCCA,  AUFIDIUS 

Namusa,  Flavius  Priscds,  Atbius  Pacuvius, 
Labbo  ANTI9TIU8,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
PuBLiciva  Gbllxus.  Ez  his  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fuerunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadiar 
ginta  libros.**  It  is  not  dear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  ezpressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  **  Ofilius,  Cascellius, 
et  Serm  anditoreej  are  dted  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  s.  6. 
§  1,  and  the  phrase  ServH  audUoree  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12,  pr.,  and  Diff.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  1.  $  6,  where  ServU 
auetoree  is  we  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  &nm  audUorm  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disciplea 
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of  Seiriaa,  or  lather  Namiua^s  Digest  of  their 
works,  is  referred  to.  If  so,  it  is  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesius,  and  did  not  include 
A.  OfiHas.  Dirksen  {B^ranffe  zur  Kunde  de$ 
Ro«m,  Reckls,  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  mmecesaary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  iti  probability.  Oelliiis  (ri.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Ilomans 
and  Carthaginians  fin>m  Alfenns,  **  in  Ubro  Diges* 
toram  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneomm  [aL 
Conlectaneomm]  antem  secundo.**  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenos  wrote 
forty  books  Digestorom,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  cited  by  Gel- 
Uus  is  identkal  with  the  compilation  of  Namuaa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
torn.  It  must  be  observed,  howerer,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  Terbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  hitter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  die  fonnulae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant  Augnstinns, 
de  NommUnM  Propria  Pa$idectaTum,  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  &  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  **  Epistolarum  libro  undecimo  et  Digesto- 
rum  secundo.**  (Bertrandi,  Biot  Vofuicmy^  ii.  ]  3  ; 
OuiL  Grotii,  VUaaJCtorumy  i.  11.  §  9 ;  Zimmem, 
A  iJ.  a  I  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

CAE'SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordus.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASrCA.  [Nasica.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Tadriwjs.] 
CAESCXNIA,  or  according  to  IXon  Cassias  (Ux. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intnnacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Panllina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  many 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Cal.  25)  Caligtda  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla);  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  this  daughter  was  bom  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  Ccd,  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
Hx.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula^s  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  me.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Calignk  was  mur- 
dered, A.  D.  41.  (Suet  Cal,  59 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Piso.] 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  &r  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  many  the  young  eques,  C.  Silins.  Tar 
citus  says,  that  Caesoninns  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina^s 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  man- 
ner. (Tac  i4«i».  xi.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
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M.  CAESC/NIUS,  one  of  the  jodices  at  Rome^ 
an  upright  man,  who  diq»layed  his  int^;ri^  in  dae 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Clnentius,  b.  c  74^ 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  eonrt     He  was 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  B.  c.  70,  and  oooae- 
quently  would  not  have  been  able  to  act  aa  judex 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistim.te  waa  not 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  dnxiiig  his 
year  of  office.    This  was  one  reason  among  adwit 
why  the  friends  of  Venes  were  anxions  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  &  c.  69.    The  praetorship  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  most  haw  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  3'ear  as  Cicero,  namely,  il  c 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  there  was 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  consulship.    (Cic  Verr»  Act  L  10 ; 
Pseado-Ascon.  m  loe,;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  I.)     This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  speaks 
ofinac.  45.   {Ad  AtL  :al  \\,) 

CAESCNIUS  MA'XIMUS.    [Majumcs.] 

h.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  wIm  was 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  him. 
Cicero  {Brut,  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  wsat 
skilfiol  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  iqypeais  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  bw  persona  of  thoie 
times,  vrith  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [L.  S.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  1^^  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  n^ 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  aokiien, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  broqght  their  ring- 
leaders in  chains  before  C.  Caetronias,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  eonsidered  as  an 
usuipation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swoids  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi- 
dual was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  him 
gnil^,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  at 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tacit  Jan.  L  44;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar^  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  n.  c  44, 
and  is  accordingly  ficequently  denounced  by  Cioenib 
[PhO,  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xL  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (FcdbMSs),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Gadaia,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  the  onperars  Maxi- 
mus  and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Beiytns, 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  (XIcpl 
2vKn£{ca»t),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
(T^X*^  *P^<'P"^)«  *nd  DedamationB  (MiAcnu); 
but  no  fragmenti  of  these  woiks  are  now  extant 
(Suidas,  $,  V.  TaSaaf6s  ;  Endoc  p.  100.)   [L.  &] 

CAICUS  (Kaijoff),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod,  TkBog, 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hezmes  and  Ocynhoe» 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astraeus,  hence- 
forth called  Caicus.    (Plut  ds  Plw,  21.)     [L.  S.] 

CAIE'TA,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas  ( Viig.  Aen,  viL  1 ;  Ov.  McL  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Creuaa  or 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  (td  Aen,  L  e.)  The  promontoiy 
of  Caieta,  as  well  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  were  believed 
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to  have  been  called  after  her.  (Elanieii,  Aeneas  u, 
d.  PenaL  p.  1044,  &c)  [L.  &] 

CAIUS  or  OAIUS  (r<ftbf).  1.  The  jiiriBt 
[Oaius.] 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  as 
an  anthor  by  Poiphyry  (  VU,  PUtt.  14),  but  of  his 
writings  nothing  is  known.  Galen  (yoL  vi  p.  532, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
CaiuB,  from  which  we  most  infer  that  Cains  lited 
some  time  before  Galen. 

3u  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  onoertain  date.  Sto- 
baens  has  preserved  the  titles  o^  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  his  declamations.  (Stobaens,  FloriUg, 
ToL  L  pp.  89,  266,  toL  iii.  pp.  3, 29, 56,  &c^  104, 
135,  305,  &C.) 

4.  A  presbyter  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  310.  He  waa  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentilea,  which  probaU  j  means,  that 
he  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  churches  that  misht  be  planted  among  theuL 
(Phot.  Cod.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
engaged  in  the  celebiated  disputation  with  Proclns, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub* 
sequently  published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  (Eoseb.  H.  E,  il  25,  iiL  23, 
vk  20.)  He  alM>  wrote  a  woric  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  InaS^puSos^ 
^)peani  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  (Euseb.  H.  £L  v.  28 ;  comp.  Thec^oret. 
H.  E.  iv.  21.)  Caius  is  further  called  by  Phodus 
the  anthor  of  a  work  n«^  r^s  vtunls  odaias^ 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
Ilfpl  TOtf  irarr^i,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  He  denied  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
and  accordingly  counted  only  1 3  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  HisL  Lii,  I  ^.65;  Fabricius, 
BAL  Graee,  x.  p.  693,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  CAESAR.    [Ciligula.] 

CALABER.  [QviNTUs  Smtrnaius.] 
CALACrrNUS.  [CAaciLius  CALAcnNua] 
CA'LAMIS  (K^o/uf ),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicaooa,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  i.  3.  §  3.)  Besides  he  woricedat  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  Other's  victory 
at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viii  42.  §  4) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
Hiero's  death  (b.  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 
eeased  b.  a  429.  The  38  yean  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safdy  be  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Cakunis  flourished.  (Sillig,  OaL  Art  t,  «.) 
Cabunis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.  He  wrought  statues  in  bronze,  stone, 
gold,  and  ivoiy,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
embosser.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  12.  s.  15,  xxxvL 
4.  s.  3.)  Besides  the  Apollo  Akxicaoos,  which 
was  of  metal(SiUig,  OaL  ArL  p^  1 17),  there  existed 
a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  ServiHan  gardens 
in  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N»  xxxvL  4,  5),  and  a  third 
bronae  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  hig^,  which 
Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  from  the  Illyrian  town 
ApoUonia.  (Strab.  >-ii.  p.  319.)  A  b«rdle8s  A»< 
tlepios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 
(oonsecTBted  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Alcmene,  and  a  Sosandm,  an  men- 
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tioned  as  works  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
fPlin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors : — 
''Quis  enim  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadver- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  aigna  rigidiora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitentur  veritatem?  Calwnidis  dura 
illa  quidem,  sed  tamen  mollioia  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Mynmis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta.** 
(Brta.  18 ;  comp.  QuintiL  xiL  10.)        [W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (Ka^(^urnt),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  (DeQy 
nm.  y,  270X  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  KoKofdnis.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calamites : 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  iarp6s  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Cahunites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  K^^aifus  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  aims  and  l^s.  Others  again  find  in 
Cahunites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  JaJiH),  fur  PJulol, 
«.  Paed,  for  1838.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LANUS  (KAkaifos\  one  of  the  socaUed 
gymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian anny  from  Taxik  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
be  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii  2,  &c;  Aelian,  V.ff.  iL4],  v.  6;  Plut. 
^^69;  Stmb.  xv.  p.  686;  Died,  xvil  107; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437 ;  Lndan,  De  M.  Pereg.  25  ; 
Cic.  TVfc  iL  22,  DeJHvinaL  I  22,30;  VaL  Max. 
L  8,  Ext  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (ALue,  65),  Bphines,  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  lued  the  form  HoKi  instead  of 
the  Greek  x^'  What  Plutarch  heie  calls  Ka\4 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  ealydna^  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguishwi.  Josephus  (a 
Apion,  I  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo« 
sophers  were  called  KiiXoyoi,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Jikem,  Mtueum.  fur 
PkUoLl^]76,)  [L.S.] 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KcEXat,  KdKXas).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attains,  b.  a  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  b.  c.'«d35.  Galas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Died, 
xvi.  91,  xvii  7.)  At  Uie  battle  of  the  Granieus, 
B.  a  334,  he  led  the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  (^  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  Anab,  L  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  31, 
d.;  Curt  iii  L  §24;  Died.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Calas :  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  befue  the  treason  and  fl^ht  of 
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hit  firther  in  325  [Harpalos],  as  we  knofw  from 
Arriao  that  Demaichoft  nicceeded  him  in  the 
■atnpy  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  diuing  Alex- 
ander's life-time.  (See  Droyien,  GetdL  der  N(uif, 
Alex,  p.  68,  note  29 ;  Thixlwall't  Graeoe,  toL  liL 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Caaander*8  genenla,  whom  he  tent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Maoedon  to  take  Yengeance  on  Olym- 

Eias,  B.  c.  317.  Galas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
ii  opponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxiam,  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia, whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias,  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refoge  together  with  Aeacides  in  Aetolia,  b.  c.316. 
(Diod.  xix.  35,  36,  52.)  [K  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  distingaished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consnl- 
ship  fiUls  in  B.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybins  (L  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleagoe  C.  Snlpicius  Paterculns 
bat  according  to  other  anthorities  alone,  to  condnct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Uippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratom,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1 1,  where  he  is  erroneoosly  called 
Latinos  instead  of  Calatinns.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  daring  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambash,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
anny,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpumius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authoriUes.  (Lir.  £^  17,xxiL  60 ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxii  6;  Oros.  iy.  8  ;  Floras,  iL  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  caUs  Atilins  Calatinns  dictator; 
AureL  Vict.  Dt  Vir.  IlUutr,  39;  OeU.  iii  7; 
Frontin.  Straiag*  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  254  he 
was  iuTested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
neariy  their  whole  fleet  in  a  stonn  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atillus  Calatinns  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panonnus. 
(Polyb.  L  38;  Zonar.  viiL  14.)  In  B.  c  249 
Atilius  Calatinns  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  canying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
phice  of  Chuidius  Olycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remaritabie  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  EpU.  19;  Suet. 
TSber.  2;  Zonar.  viiL  15 ;  Dion  Cas&  xxxvi.  17.) 
Several  yean  later,  in  b.  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
and  the  praet<»  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  daim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided in  fiivour  of  the  proconsuL  (VaL  llax.  ii 
8.  §  2.)  Beyond  the  fiKt  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic. 
VeLegf,il  II,  Dt  NaL  Dwr.  iL  23;  Tadt  4m. 
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iL  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47«  xxir.  7.)  A.  Atifiut 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  hia  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  **  nnma  fanne 
plnrimae  cmisentiunt  gentes  popoli  primariom 
fuiase.**  (Cic  Dt  Setmi.  17,  De  FimL  iL  S&.  /wo 
Pla$te.25.)  [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Campanian  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Campanians,  the  Calavii  are  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  b.  &  21 1, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  lor  what  the 
Campanians  had  suffered  from  the  Romiaaa*  A 
slave  of  the  CaUvii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  fiunily,  together  with  their  slavea  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arrested  and 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvL  27.) 

1,  2.  Novius  Calavivs  and  Ovius  Calavius 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaden  of  the  cooqitraey 
which  bndce  out  at  Capua  in  b.  a  314.  C  Mae- 
nius  waa  appointed  dictator  to  coeroe  the  insar- 
gents,  and  die  two  CaUvii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences oi  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  have 
made  away  with  themselves.    (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

Z.  OnLlUB  Calavids,  son  of  Ovins  CaJa^-iua, 
was  a  man  of  great  distincUon  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  a  c.  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the  d^ 
feat  of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavins  taught  his 
feUow-dtixens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
ligfat,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guaid. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuviub  CAtAVius,  8  contempoiaxy  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  b.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimenus,  Pacnvius 
CaUvius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  at  Ci^pua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
suiiender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recoone  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  aenato 
and  dechuped  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first, 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughten  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  dechuped  that  he 
would  save  the  senaton  if  they  would  entrast 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  senaton  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senaton  up 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doon  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senaton  were  his  {nisonen,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial, 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  and 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  suooeawr 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  gnw  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  that 
the  old  lenaton  should  retain  their  dignity  and 


ba  liberated.  CaUriiu,  wbo  bj  lliii  itntagon  bad 
l(ud  tbe  lenaton  oDdar  gnat  obligationi  to  buoBelf 
■nd  tfaft  popubki  FKTty,  Dot  onlj  bionght  about  a 
moDciliatisD  betwKD  Iba  people  lud  the  Kiiate, 
but  Kcured  te  bimwlf  tba  gnatest  infloeDce  in  tbe 
republic,  whicb  bo  employed  to  induce  bii  tellow- 
dtiieni  to  eiponH  tba  casH  of  HumiboL  Aftel 
the  baltla  of  Cumu,  in  B.  C  316,  Hamjibal  look  up 
bis  wintei-qtiarten  at  Cqnm.  ParoUa,  tbe  aon  of 
CatiTiiu,  bad  been  tbe  itmagnit  opponent  of  the 
Caithaginiani,  and  bad  tided  witb  I^iu  Hagini, 
but  hia  ^har  obtained  bia  paidon  &Din  Hannibal, 
wbo  OTen  iaiited  htber  and  un  to  a  gnat  to- 
tenainiaent  which  ha  gava  la  tbe  moat  diatin- 
guiihed  Campaniaaa.  But  Peralla  could  not 
conquer  hit  hatred  of  tbe  Canhaginiaui,  and 
went  to  the  lepaat  umed  vitb  a  llroid,  intending 
to  niBider  Hannibal.  When  Pacuriiu  CalaTin. 
kft  the  banqoet-ioom,  bit  un  followed,  bim  and 
told  him  of  hig  plan ;  but  tbe  btbei  woiked  upon 
the  young  man  i  feelingn,  and  induced  him  te 
abandoa  hii  bloody  deugn.  (Lir.  xiiiL  2 — 4, 
B,  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CALA'VIUS  SABTOUa  [SiBwus.] 
CALCHAS  (lU^XBi).  a  ua  of  Tbeetoi  of  Hy- 
cenaa  or  Megan,  waa  the  wimt  awthiayei  among 
the  Oreeka  at  Troy.  {Hom./(.  L  69,&e.,  liii.  70.) 
He  foTBldd  tba  Oreelii  the  duration  a(  tbe  Trojan 
war,  eiren  bribrs  they  lailed  from  Aniia,  and  while 
Ihey  were  engaged  in  tbe  war  be  explained  to  them 
the  cauie  of  tbe  anger  of  Apollo.  {IL  iL  322 ;  (h. 
3frt.  liL  19,  At;  Hjgin.  Fidi.  97  i  Paoj.  L  43, 
§  I.}  An  omcle  had  declcred  that  Calcbaa  ihould 
die  if  he  ibould  meat  with  a  aoolhiajer  mpeiior  to 
bimielf ;  and  thit  came  to  paia  al  Claioi,  for  Cal- 
(JiDi  met  tbe  &moui  wothiajer  Mopgua  in  the 
groTe  of  tbe  Ckiian  Apollo,  and  waa  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  atate  tbe  number  of  Egt 
en  a  wild  £g-tree,  or  the  number  of  piga  which  a 
BOW  waa  going  to  give  birth  to — thing!  irhich 
Mopaua  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchaa  ii  nid  to  bate  died  with  grief  (Stnb. 
xiT.  p.S42,&c66e;  TuHx.adLycsph.m,9aO.) 
Another  itory  about  bie  death  rum  thui :  a  aooth- 
aayer  hw  Calchaa  planting  tome  rinea  in  the  groie 
of  ApoUo  near  Orynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grapet  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
waa  made  of  them,  Calchaa  invited  the  aoothiayBi 
among  hii  other  gueeta.  Kren  at  the  mc 
when  Cakhua  held  the  cop  of  wine  in  hii 
the  iDothHyer  lepeated  hii  prophecy.  Thii  e] 
Calchaa  to  inch  a  fit  of  laughter,  thai  he  dropped 
tbe  cnp  and  choksd.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  tL  72.) 
A  thlM  tradition,  hutly,  ilatei  that,  when  CalcbM 
diipoted  with  Mopiui  the  adminiitration  of  the 
orucle  Bt  Claroa,  bo  promieed  victory  to  Amphimv 
chni,  king  of  the  Lyciana,  while  Mopaua  aaid  that 
he  would  not  be  rictorioni.  The  lallcr  prophecy 
waa  fulfilled;  and  Calchaa,  in  hii  grief  at  thii  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  hia  life.  (Conon,  NamL  6.) 
Rei^iecting  tbe  oracle  af  CahJiaa  in  Dannia,  lea 
Did.<^A„l.t.v.  Oraadum.  [L.  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  nante  of  a  bmily  of  the  plebeiao 
Caelia  geni.  The  word  caidui  ia  a  ihorlened 
fonn  of  coUiiit,  and  hence  CiceKi  {d»  Inttnt. 
layi,  "  aliqnem  Caldum  Toaui,  quad  temere 
tepentino  conailio  nL" 

I.  C.  Cjuidb  CiLDUH,  a  contempotary 
Ccaaana,  the  orator.    No  member  of  hb  &mily 
bad  yet  obtained  any  of  the  gteat  office*,  bat  be 
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in  i&iiing  hin^ielf  by  hia  activity  and 
though  hii  power*  at  an  orator  do. not 


udeavonied  ii 


!ij  gnat.  After  h 
I  obtain  tbe  quautonhip 
I  waa  elected  in  a.  c.  107, 
if  the  pleba.  Hia  tribuneehip  it  retoark- 
lei  tabellaiia,  which  wai  directed  againat 
the  legato  C.  Popilliui,  and  which  ordained  ^t  in 
the  court!  of  jnitke  the  Tolea  ihould  be  giien  by 
meani  of  tableli  b  caaei  of  high  tnaeon.  Cicero 
(Z>i  Ltg.  iii  16)  aUtea,  that  Catdui  regielied, 
thronghout  hia  life,  having  pnpoied  thii  law,  aa  it 
*  ijury  to  the  republic.  In  B.  c  94,  he  waa 
made  contul,  tegelher  with  L.  Domitiua  Aheno- 
baibua,  in  pieference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  be  bimeelf  wat  a  noma  homo :  and 
lulihip  be  obtained  Spain  a*  bit  pro- 
lually  inferred  from  coini  of  the  gem 
bear  hia  name,  the  word  Hit  (poxiia) 
1  of  a  boat,  which  Eckhel  lefen  to  the 
lia.  (One  of  iheae  coini  ii  figured  in 
the  DieLi^ AtO.  t.  ij.  Epniaaa.)  During  the  ciiil 
tl  between  Uarioi  and  SuU^  B.  c  G3,  Caldui  waa 
ttesdy  lupporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
mction  with  Carrinaa  and  Brutui,  he  endeavoured 
i  prevent  Pompey  fnan  leading  bii  legioni  to  Sulla, 
tut  ai  the  thiee  did  net  act  in  uniaon,  Pompey 
made  on  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutui  and 
,  whereby  tbe  plan  of  Caidui  wai  com- 
pletely thwarted.  <Cic.  de  OroL  i.  2£,  Brtii.  45, 
in  Verr.  v.  70,  dt  POU.  Coat.  3,  pro  Marai.  6 ; 
J.  Obaeqneni,  111 ;  Aacon.  Argum.  n  Conwi.  p. 
57,  eii.  Otelli;  Plut.  Pomp.  7  i  Cic  od  ^tl.  i.  12, 
6,  dt  Orai.  iL  64;  wj  »em>.  ii.  13, 
it  ii  aneertftin  whether  the  Caeliui  men- 

Caeliui  Caidui  or  not ;  comp.  Eekbel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C-  Cablius  Caldub,  a  un  of  L.  Caeliui 
ildua,  and  a  grandion  of  No.  1,  wai  appoluttd 
laeelor  in  b.  c  GO,  in  Cilicia,  which  waa  then 
ider  the  adminiitration  of  Cicero.     When  Cicero 

departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  adiDiiiiiLnt^ 
tlon  in  the  handa  i^  Caldua,  although  he  wai  not 
fit  for  mch  a  poit  either  by  hii  age  or  hit  charac- 
ter. Among  the  lelten  of  Cicero,  there  ii  one 
(ad  Fan.  ii.  IS)  addreued  to  Caidui  at  the  time 
when  ha  waa  quaalor  deiignatu^  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
iL  15,  ad  Alt.  tL  2,  4—6,  liL  1.) 

3.  Caldub,  the  lut  member  of  the  &mily  who 
occun  in  hiitory.     He  wu  one  of  the   Romuni 

defeat  of  VaruN  i.  o.  9,  and  teeing  the  cruel  toi^ 
turn  which  the  barbutiani  inflicted  upon  the  pri- 
loneri,  he  grsaped  tbe  chsina  in  which  he  wai  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  aguinit  hii  own  head  with 
inch  force,  thai  he  died  on  tbe  ipot.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldua  ocean  on  teveial  coint  of  the 
Caelia  geni.  One  of  the  moat  important  ii  given, 
aaia  mentioned  above,  in  the  iW.^.4iK,    [US.] 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  {'I«(mp  KoAifmi), 
VM  patriaich  of  CcnUantinople  from  a.  a.  1 333  to 
ID  1347.     (Canlacui. /fitf.  A^.  iiL  21.}     He  vrH 
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a  native  of  the  town  of  A]»i  or  Aprnt  in  Thnce, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriaidi  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  ol  the  emperor 
Andronicos.  He  delivered  a  great  nmnberof  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  whidh  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  Bat  only  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Grester  {De  Onteey  ii. 
p.  1363;  &C.,  and  U77,  &c),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Otve,  Hid, 
Z«e.  iL  p.  497,  &&,  ed.  Lond.;  Fabric.  BibL 
Grtuc  xi.  p.  591,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Mawvi)A  KaMcofX 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Caleeas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  anthor  of 
sevenJ  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  chureh  and  in  fiivour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  chureh. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published  :  —  1.  **  Libri  iv  adversns 
errores  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spiritus  SanctL** 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  transhttion  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis,  and 
was  edited  with  a'  commentary  by  P.  Stenartins, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  BibliotL  Patr.  voL  xxvi. 
p.  382,  &c^  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  **  De  Essentia  et 
Operatione  Dei  **  (vcpl  odtrfor  jcol  4y*pyttas\  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisins,  in  voL  iL  of  his  Anctarinm  Novissimum 
BibL  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  foL  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Pahunas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1 351.  3.  **  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei**(Tfpl  irtartvs  kcH  Tcpl  Twipx»y  Tijs  koBo- 
>aid)s  TioTHts).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Anctarium  mentioned 
above,  iL  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  BibL  Patr.  voL  xxvL  p.  345,  Ac, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton's  Append,  io  Cave*8  Hid,  lAL  L  p.  55, 
&C.;  Fabric.  BUJIiaQi,  Graec,  xi.  p.  453,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.     [0L1NU8.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  mnnidpinm 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  naitfe  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  fimiily,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  firom  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  &c.) 

1.  Q.  FuFius  Calknus  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  (PJuUp,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  FuFiuB  Q.  F.  C.  N.  Calenus,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  61,  and  patio- 
nized  P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court    This 
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bin  was  supported  by  Q.  Horteiisius,  tfwugk  ke 
thought  it  impossible  that  Godius  should  be  ae> 
quitted.  However  the  law  waa  passfd,  and  Fnfias 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  &  c  69,  ke  was 
elected  praetor  by  the  inflnenee  of  Gaesai^  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  vety  active  ever 
afterwards^  In  this  year  he  earned  a  law^  that 
each  of  the  three  dasses  of  j vdaes,  senaton,  eqnites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votea  aepa- 
rately,  so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  B^ig  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  slMred  in  the  katnd 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himaeU^  and  wna  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cicero  (off  JflL  iL  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  dtiaens. 

In  B.  c.  52,  Calenus  is  stated  io  have  mpported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  mnvdend 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  GauL    On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  &&  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caenr  at  BnradnaiinB, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  upon  Cioefo 
at  his  Formian  YiUa,  on  which  occasion  he  caDed 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.     (Cic.  od  AU.  ix.  5.)     When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy.    But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  wiUi  his 
empty  ships,  ^bulus  caplored  most  of  them:  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.     Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Theboi^  and  Oidiome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megaia,  and  PUxae. 
In  B.  c.  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raited  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
agEunst  Cicero.    The  speech  which  Dion  Caasins 
(xliL  1,  &C.)  puti  into  hii  mouth,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
oxdy  an  invention  oif  the  historian.    After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
I^ate  of  M.  Antony,  and  Uie  l^ons  of  the  latter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Pemsinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianns  was 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Galenas, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  fi»<- 
tunately  for  Octavianns,  Caleiras  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendaed 
the  army  to  Octavianns  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
die  proscription  of  (b.  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Pragm.  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Caloius. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  6,  adAU.  L  14,  15,  xL  15,  16; 
SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  330,  235 ;  Ascon.  ad  MUom, 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4,  &c ;   Caes. 
B.  G,  viiL  39,  B.  C,  iii.  8,  26,  55 ;   Dion  Ca& 
xxxviiL  8,  xHL  14,  55,  xlviiL  10,  20;  Appian, 
B,  C,  iL  58y  V.  3, 12,  24,  33,  51, 61;  comp.  Orelli, 
Onom,  TuU,  iL  p.  259.) 

3.  Calknus,  L.  (Fufius),  is  mentioned  only 
by  Cicero  (c.  Vcrr,  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  Verres.  [L.  &] 
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CALE'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  an  Aednan.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  ▲.  d.  69,  in  which  the 
anuy  of  ViteUina  was  defeated  by  Antonioa  Pri- 
mua,  Jttlins  Galenua,  who  had  himwlf  belonged  to 
the  Vitellian  party,  was  lent  to  Oaul  aa  a  living 
proof  of  their  defoat.  (Tac  Hut  iiL  36.)     [L.S.] 

CALE'NUS,  M.  VALE'RIUS  CORVUS. 
[CaRvu&] 

CALE'TOR  (KoXifray),  a  ton  of  Clytiiu,  alain 
at  Troy  by  the  Tehunonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  xv. 
419 ;  Pans.  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
name,  the  fiUher  of  Apharens,  occort  in  IL  xiii. 
541.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LOACUS  or  GA'LOACUS,  a  British  chief 
who  distinguished  himself  among  his  coantrymen 
in  the  war  with  Agricol&  Tadtos  {Agr,  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  noble  ^)ecimen  of  his  love  of  liberty  in  the 
speech  he  pats  into  his  month.  [L.  &] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.    [Coaoo- 

NIU&l 

CALI'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cn.  Calx- 
DiWy  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
great  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
senator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Veiies. 
(Cic  Ferr.  iv.  20.) 

2.  Q.  CxLiDiufl,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  a  99, 
carried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Numidicus  from  banishment  In  gratitude 
for  this  service,  his  son  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  supported  Calidius  in  his  canvas  for 
the  praetorship  in  b.  c.  80.  Calidius  was  accord- 
ingly praetor  in  b.  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
vras  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
lius  (not  Gallius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconins  states), 
and  condemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  laige,  Calidius  made  ^e  remark,  that  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank  onght  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  nuUion  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
§7;  Cic />roP2(»M.  28,  29;  Cic  rAT.ActL13; 
Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  loc;  Cic  Verr,  iiL  25.)  This 
Calidius  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  finim 
Rome,  about  b.  c.  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
sist from  the  devastation  of  the  texritories  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Appian,  Miikr.  65.) 

Su  M.  Calidius,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-AM»n. 
ad  do,  Verr,  Act  i  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died under  Apollodorus  of  Peigamus,  who  was  also 
the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Euseb. 
Chnm.  OL  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  (BnU.  79,  80) 
a  high  panegyric  upon  Calidius^  oratory,  which  he 
chancterizes  at  considerable  length,  and  particu- 
larly praises  the  deamess  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
But  while  Calidius  explained  a  ^ung  most  luddly, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers  and  produdng  conviction. 
Velleius  Pateiculus  (iL  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
and  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  ^Ksaks  of  the 
•*  subtilitas**  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
mention  was  delivered  in  B.C.  64,  when  he  accused 
Q.  Gallius,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  of  bri- 
beiy.  Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
oration  a  few  fragments  are  extant  (Ascon.  m 
Orai.  m  Tog,  eand.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  BruL  80; 
Festus,  8.  V.  Sufis.)  In  b.  c.  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  leeaU  from  hamshment  (QuintiL  x.  L  §  23  ; 
Cic  pod.  Bed.  •»  Sem.  9.)  In  b.  c.  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Ascon.  m 
Soa/tar.  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iL  11, 
iii.  2.)  In  B.  c.  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
«a  MStm.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  b.  c. 
64.  (CaeL  ap  OcadFam.  viil  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c  49,  Odidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  dvil  war  immediatdy  afterwards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Plaoentia,  in  his  province,  in  b.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.12;  Euseb.  Oiron.  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer^s  Oratorum  Roman.  Fragm,  p.  434, 
&c  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendf  s  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero^s  Brututy  p.  crii.  and  Westermann^s 
<%K&.  dor  Rom.  Bereditamkeit,  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  m.  calio.  a*  mb.  cn.  pl.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius,  Q.  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidius,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Jtt  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
undentood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  hod  great 
possesaons  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnitts,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  frital  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.      [  W.  R.] 

CALrGULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  frt>m  a.  d.  37  to  a.  d.  41.  His 
real  name  was  Caius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  co&^oe,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  fisther  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Senec  J)e  Conttant  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  scm  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  was  bom  on  the  31  st  of 
August,  A.  D.  12.  (Suet  Cal.  8.)  The  phice  of  his 
birSi  was  a  matter  of  doubt^with  the  andents; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Antium 
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that  lie  was  born  at  that  town.  His  eariicst 
years  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  fieither  in 
Gemiany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  be<»me  aocordingiy  very  popular. 
(Tac  JnnaL  L  41,  69 ;  Saet  Qd.  9 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ivii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompanied  his  fisther  on 
his  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Li  via  Augusta.  When  the  Utter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  jear, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Sejanus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Germanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  8.) 

After  the  M  of  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  82,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Capreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bed  a 
master.  (Suet  CaL  10 ;  Tac  AnnaL  vi.20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less seen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  wluch  Dion  Caa- 
sius  (Iviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.     (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  8 ;  Suet  CkU,  12.) 

After  Uie  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  a.  d.  36, 
Caligiihi  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  23; 
Tac  Annal.  vi.  45,  &c)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  .  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet  QmL 
12;  Tac.  AnnaL  vL  45;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28; 
Philo,  Leffot.  od  CW.  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
rated his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  TibeHus  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  fiunily  had  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  firom  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  htstly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Annal.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
7t6.  73,  CW.  12;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Misenum  to 
Rome,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus. Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe- 
rius.    (Suet  Ocd,  14 ;  Dion  CaM.  lix.  1  ;  eomp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xviii.  6.  §  9.)    In  regard  to  sJl 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increaaed  these 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.     After  having 
delivered  ihe  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberias,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towarda  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  aahea  con- 
v^ed  from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontian  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solemnity.    But  notwithstanding  the  fieding 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardoned  aU 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instruments  against  the  members  of  his  fiunily,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Foram. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisooment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.    He  lestoned 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  he  also  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor, he  behaved  with  great  generosity.      Thus 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  pot 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
lus  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Omunagene 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  incn»aed 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilida. 

On  the  first  of  July  a.  d.  37,  Ca^tgnla  entered 
upon  his  first  consuluup  together  wiUi  Claudius, 
his  fiither^s  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seized  by  a  serious 
ilbesB  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  justified  by  the  justice  and  moderation  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  leign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  a  diabolical 
than  a  hunum  being — he  acts  completely  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  savageness  and  gross  votnp- 
tnousness  had  always  been  prominent  featnzes  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing, as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo- 
sition; it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  ilhwss 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  had 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  prineepe  juventmUt^  to 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wished 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness ;  and 
those  of  his  firiends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  for 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  e^ct  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existenoeu 
He  also  commanded  seveial  members  of  his  own 
fiunily,  and  among  them  his  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Ennia  Naevia,  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thint  for  blood  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  and  nmr- 
dering  soon  ceased  to  be  the  oonsequenoe  of  hit 
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hatred ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleaaum  and  amiifle- 
ment  with  him.  Once  daring  a  public  fight  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  Ciicns,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  ^asts,  but  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer,  he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out 
Often  when  he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
agony.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
were  more  fEtvourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petitors than  to  himself  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, ''Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
had  only  one  head.** 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
tuousness and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces- 
tuous intercouise  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
Drusilla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grief^  and  commanded  her  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
safe  firom  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
disgracefully  contracted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  last- 
ing influence  over  him  was  Caesonia.  A  point 
which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
brain  is,  that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  &r 
as  to  consider  himself  a  god:  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  he 
would  frequently  pkce  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  dirinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
priesti  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  offer  sa- 
crifices to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
ill  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  sometimes  ofiiciated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Indtatiis,  which  he  aftenxnuds  raised  to 
the  consulship,  bis  colleague.  No  one*  but  a  com- 
plete madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
like  these. 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
surpass  belie£  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  nearly  drained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
less manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  hind,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boaU  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
Puteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  Uie  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
such  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remun  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brothel  in  his  own  pahice,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  yearns  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  o.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae- ' 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acti  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Caasius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A.  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  tuit  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters* 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Caligula ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xix.  1 ;  AureL  Vict  De  Caet.  3 ; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  representi  the 
head  of  Caliguhi,  with  the  inscription  c.  cabsar 
AVO.  OKRM.  p.  M.  TR.  POT.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  divvs  avq. 

PATSK  PATRIAX.  [L.  S.] 
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CALTPPUS.    [CALiPPua] 

CALLAESCHRUS.    [ANTiflTATsa.] 

CALLAICUS,  a  raniaBe  of  D.  Jnniiu  Bratni. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 

CALLAS.    [Cala«.1 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEME^rRIUS  (AnAnf- 
Tpiof  KaXAarMomts),  the  aathor  of  a  geomphiaJ 
work  on  Europe  and  Ana  (vcpt  E^pwviff  xai 
*A<r(af )  in  twenty  bot^  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  b J  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  ▼.  83; 
Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'Ajfruc^pa;  Stiab.  i  p.  60; 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  eomp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lncian.  Maanbk 
10;  Schol  ad  TkeoeriL  i  65,  x.  19;  Marcian. 
HeracL  ;MMsm.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaXXi^r),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viiL  51 )  as  aichon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  dty  by  the 
Pernan  army,  a  a  480.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaXAMi5i|;),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (xiiL  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled ''ATroia  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (Athen.  iz. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenaeus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Encleides,  r.  c.  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fiwt  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  aooordin^y 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  thu 
reason  Meineke  {HisL  Crit,  Com,  Or.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Cdliades  in 
Athenaens  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoXAiiSiif ),  the  name  of  two 
ar^ts,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  (Died.  Meretr, 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Graee.  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
N.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  8.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'ANAX  {KaXXubm^),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  El  fiiH  <r€  Arfrti  koWItcus 
iytlwaro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (IL  xxL  1 07), 
KdrSatff  mil  ndrpoxXos^  Zittp  a4o  ToWiv  dfi^yw, 
(Galen,  Comment  in  llippocr.  **  Epid.  F/.^  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145 ;  Pallad.  Comment  Hippocr. 
**Epid.  VI.'"  $  8,  apud  Diets,  SdtoL  m  Hippocr. 
et  Gal.  voL  il  p.  112.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KoAAlapos),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  {KaWias),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid 
king  TemenuSy  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hymetho,  to  his  sons.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONrCUS  (KaXJUas, 
'linroV(iros),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  cdebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [Na  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av.  283 ;  Schol  ad  he,;  Perixon.  ad  AeL 
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F.  H.  xIt.  16.)    They  enjoyed  the  hcRditny 
nity  of  totdi-beaier  at  the  Eleusinian 
and  daimed  descent  from  Tx^4olemn&  (Xc 
vi  3.  §  6.) 

1.  HiPfONKUS  L,  the  fitst  of  the  funfly  ob  r- 
cofd,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (SoL  15,  compu  PU, 
Praee.  IS)  as  one  of  the  three  to  indioin  Solan, 
shortly  b^rae  the  introduction  of  his  99tffdxji**at^ 
&  c.  694,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amoont  of  debt  while  he  abstained  frnni  mter- 
ference  with  hmded  property.  Of  this  inlbimatieB 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themsdves  by  the  poidiaae  of 
huge  estates  with  borrowed  money.  BSckh  thinks, 
however  (Pki&JL  Eeott.  o/AiMeiu,  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nef^ew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vL  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  boy 
the  tyiant^s  property  on  each  oceanon  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi  122 ;  see  Larcber,  ad 
/be.),  we  leam,  that  he  spent  mucb  money  in  keep- 
ing hones,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  awl 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  b.  &  564  (Schoi 
ad  Arittojpk.  Av.  283),  and  gave  laige  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  gMd  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  many  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  Hipponicus  II.,  sumamed  Ammon,  son  of 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  geneial, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  his  hein, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  pp.  536,  £,  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontus ;  but  it  is 
open  to  mudi  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  b.  c. 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99—101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote, like  that  of  Callias  XokkAvKovtos  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  huge  fbrtune  of  the  fiunily. 

4.  Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  XokkokKovtos  (Plut  Ariieid.  5;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  65 ;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  r. 
KatcK6irKovTos)f  which,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  0aB^?iovTos^ 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  fiunily^s  wealth. 
(Bockh,  PubL  Earn.  (/Atkene,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  His 
enemies  certainly  were  sufiBcicntly  malignant,  if 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  (Aristeid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristeides,  who  was  his 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  triaj,  which  must 
therefore  have  taken  phice  before  b.  c.  468,  the 
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probable  date  of  Aristeides*  death.  In  Hendotiu 
(vii.  151)  CaUias  ia  mentioned  aa  ambaaaadoi  from 
Athena  to  Artazerzea;  and  thia  atatement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Biodonia,  who  aacribea 
to  the  Tictoriea  of  Cimon,  through  the  n^otiation 
of  Calliaai  b.  a  449,  a  peace  wiUi  Penia  on  tenna 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme Buq»icion  reata  <hi  the  whole  aocoont  of  the 
treaty  in  queation.  (Pana.  L  8 ;  Died.  ziL  4 ;  Wea- 
aeling,  adioc;  Mitford^a  Qneet^  ch.  zi  tea  S,  note 
11;  Thiilwall's  Onece^  toL  iii  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
auUioritiea  there  referred  to ;  B£«kh,  JhiU.  Eoom, 
o/AtknUj  h.  ilL  ch.  12,  b.  iy.  ch.  3.)  Be  thia  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  eacape  impeachment  after  hia 
return  on  the  chaige  of  having  taken  bribea,  and 
waa  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talenta,  more  than 
12,00(M.,  being  a  fourth  of  hia  whole  property. 
(Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg.  p.  428;  Lya.  pro  Aritkpk 
Aw.  §50.) 

5.  UiPPONicDS  III.,  waa  the  wm  of  Calliat  II., 
and  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Atheniana 
in  their  anooeuful  incuraion  into  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  &  c.  426.  (Thua  iiL  91 ;  Died.  ziL  65.) 
He  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  &  c.  424, 
where  he  waa  one  of  the  generals.  ( Andoc.  c  AldL 
p.  30.)  It  mnat  thereibn  have  been  hia  divorced 
wife,  and  not  hia  widow,  whom  Peridea  married. 
(Plat  Perie.  24;  corap.  Palm,  ad  ArigtopJL  Av. 
283 ;  Weaseling,  ad  Diod.  zii.  65.)  Hia  daughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiadee,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talenta,  the  bigeat,  according  to  An- 
docidea,  that  had  ever  before  becsi  given.  (Andoc. 
e.  Aldb.  p.  30;  Plut.  Aldb,  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hipponicna  waa  married  to  Theodoras,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocratea  the  orator,  (Isocr.  de 
Big,  p.  353,  a.)  In  Plato's  *"  Ccotyhia,''  also  (pp. 
384,  391),  Heimogenes  is  mentioned  aa  a  son  of 
Hipponicus  and  brother  of  Calliaa ;  bat,  as  in  p. 
391  be  ii  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  hia  &ther*8  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded. to  by 
Xenophon  (Mem,  iL  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate. (See  DkL  (f  AnL  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Ael.  V,  H,  ziv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  raferenoe  to  Poly- 
detns  the  sculptor. 

6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
hidy  who  married  Pericles  (Plut  Perk,  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  foi^ 
tune  in  B.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhapa  ineconcile- 
able  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  ^  Fbtterers  *' 
of  Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  b.  c.  421,  as  having 
ncendy  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
218,  c.)  In  B.  c.  400,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andocidea  by  a  charge  of  profii- 
nation,  in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  (Andoc.  de  Myst,  §  110, 
&c.) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
accuaed,  the  bough  waa  placed  there  by  Calliaa 
himself  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocidea  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt  In  b.  a  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fimious  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphieratea.  (Xoi.  HelL  iv.  5.  §  13.)  He 
vras  hercditaiy  proxenns  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
vras  chosen  aa  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  peace  with  that  state  in  b.  c.  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
absurd  and  self-^oiifying  speech  of  hia  (HeU,  vi  3. 
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§  2,  &c.,  comp.  T.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  anceatral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women;  and  so  eariy  did  these  pro- 
pensities  a|q>ear  in  him,  that  he  viras  commonly 
spoken  o£^  before  his  fiither^  death,  as  the  '^  evfl 
genius*'  ((Uinjpiof)  of  his  fsmily.  (Andoc  <ie3/iyift 
§  130,  &c. ;  oomp.  Aristoph.  Rem,  429,  Av.  284, 
&c ;  SchoL  ad  Arietopk.  Ran,  502 ;  Athen.  iv.  p^ 
169,  a.;  AeL  V.  H,  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon's  **'  Banquet,''  and  also  that  of  Plato's  **  Pro- 
tagoraa,"  is  laid  at  hia  house;  and  in  the  httter 
eapedaUy  hia  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  aa  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  inteUectoal  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socmtes.  (See  Pkt  Prtibag,  pp.  335,  338 ;  comp. 
Pkt  Apd,  p.  20,  a.,  ThMA  p.  165,  a.,  Croi^ 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduosd 
himself  to  abaoluie  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphieratea  (Aristot  Riit  iiL  2.  |  10)  in  calling 
him  iKifrpeef^fmis  instead  of  3f3o^of  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  vrant  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c. ; 
Lys.  pro  Arietopk.  Bon,  §  50.)  Aelian's  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenaeus  by  memoir.  (AeL  V.H, 
iv.  23 ;  Perixon.  ad  loe.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc  de  MyeL  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profliga<nr  of  Calliaa.)  [E.  £.] 

CALLIAS  (Ka^^lasL  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  fiunily  of  the  lamidae.  (Pind.  Olymp, 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  b.  &  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land^ 
of  which  hia  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
nuurying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (PlutCim.4;  Nepos,  a'm.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
fimiily  of  Calliaa  and  Hipponicus,  the  SfSovxe*.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  b.  a  405. 
(Bockh,  Dieeert  on  tieMinee  qfLateriony  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  vrith  four 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalddians,  b.  c.  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea.  (Thuc 
L  61-63;  Diod.  xiL  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Calliaa  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic  from  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  ff04p6s  koI  iKh^tfws  y^evev,  (Pseudo- 
Plat  Aldb.  L  p.  119 ;  Bttttmann,  ad  loc) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  fether 
in  the  tyianny  of  Chalcis,  and  fonned  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  island, 
and  establishing  a  general  Enboean  congress  at 

I  Chalcisw    Plutaichus  accordingly  f4>plied  to  Athena 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  oppontion  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  En- 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  b.  c  350.  (Aesch.  &  Ctei, 
§§  85-88,  £fe Fo/f. Z19.  §180;  DenucfePoc  §5; 
pint.  Phoe.  12.)  After  this,  Callias  betook  himsrif  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  fietvour  of  the  king;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance  of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalds,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  ihat  state  the  annual  contributions 
(ffwrd^tts)  from  Oreus  and  Ezetria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gara,  and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip^s  projected  attempt 
on  Ambrecia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival^s  support  of  Callias  to  corruption;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  eflfeo- 
tual  barrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  e.  Ctea, 
§  89,  &c;  Dem.  Philgyp.  iiL  §  85;  TlurlwaU's 
Greece^  toL  vL  p.  19.)  In  a  c.  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitarchus  and  PhUistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Callias.  (Dem.  de  Cor, 
§§  86,  99,  &c;  PhUipp.  iil  §§  23,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  74 ;  Plut  Dem,  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  B.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  orsr 
tions  on  ^  the  Crown.**  See  Aesch.  c,  Cte$.  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  B.C.  172. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  fisvourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  zxviL  1,  2; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  Fast.  iL  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

C A'LLI  A S  ( KoXAlos),  literary.  1 .  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  fs.  v.)  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  &ther 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (ffxoufowXoKos),  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  ( x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
«omic  poet  about  b.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (EquiL  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  a  c.  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[Calliadks],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c.  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fragmente  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  viz.  Aly&imos^  *AraXdinfi  (Zenob.  iv.  7), 
KtiicKtuFts  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Athen.  iL  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  vL  p.  264),  n^iJTat 
{Athen.  viii.  p.  344 ;  SchoL  ad  Arixlapk,  At>,  31, 
151;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  18),  B^rpaxoi,  and  S^oA^ 
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fop^f f.  Whether  be  is  the  same  as  the 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  z.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  ypoftfuarueil  rpiryySia,  is  un- 
certain. (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  viL 
p.  300,  xii.  pp.  524,  667  ;  PoUuz,  viL  113;  Ety- 
mol.  M.  fl.  V.  FJpot ;  Meineke,  SuL  OriL  Com. 
Gr.  p.  213,&c.) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritns.  {Anik  Oraee,  zi.  232 ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  gtaimnariaii 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (ziii  p^  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrKtod  penona 
bom  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeua.  (Camp. 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  SyncusOp  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  Kved,  as 
Josephus  (0.  ApioH,  1.  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistns,  but  earlier  than  Timaeus.  From  the 
nature  of  his  woik  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  em- 
temporary  of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimea  called  rd  r§pt 
*Aytt0oKKiaf  or  vepi  'A.y«iBoKX.4a  laroplm^  and 
sometimes  also  bv  Roman  writers  **  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis.**  (Athen.  xiL  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  HitL 
An.  xvi  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Apoilon.  Shod,  iii.  4] ; 
Macrob.  Sai,  v.  19 ;  Dionys.  i.  42 ;  Fest  t.  «.  Rth 
mam,)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  &  c.  317  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  zxL  Eatc 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragmente  which  we 
possess  of  the  woik  do  not  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodonis  (xzL  Eauk  p.  561) 
stetes,  that  CalUas  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain ;  and  that  he  went  even  ao  for 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.    (Comp.  Suid.  s.  v,  Ka\A(as.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himsdf  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
{Dem,  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p.  844,  c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLiAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Anuius, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  (Yitruv. 
X.  16.  \  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'BIUS  (KoXXf^ios).  1.  The  Harmost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  &  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plutardi  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  foimed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— ^the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instrumento  of  their 
oppression.  (Xen.  HdL  ii  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  Diod. 
ziv.  4;  Plut  ZyMMd  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  b.  c  370,  who  having  foiled  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  icx  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader,  Stasippus,  and  Prozenus,  the  col- 
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league  of  CallibiuB,  was  slain.  Callibins  on  this 
retreated  with  his  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  StasippQs,  waited  for  the  arriTal  of  a  rein- 
forcement for  whidi  he  had  sent  from  Mantineia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippns  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis ;  bnt  the  party  of  Callibins  unroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial  (Xen.  Hell,  vL  5.  §  6,  &c. ;  comp.  Pans. 
viiL  27.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICLES  (Ka\XiicX^s),  a  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c., 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Meth.  Med. 
ii.  7.  voL  X.  p.  142)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirid.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CALLICLES  (KoAAucA^O.  I.  A  statuary  of 
Megara,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  400.  (See  Siebelis, 
ad  Ftuta.  iii  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
have  been  Oljrmpian  victors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  If  8)9 
and  philosophers.    (Plin.  H.  N,  zxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV,  10.  a.  37),  is  periiapsthe  same 
as  the  painter,  Callicles,  mentioned  by  Varro. 
(Frapm.  p.  236,  Bip.)  [ W.  L] 

CALLI'CRATES(KaAAiK/Min}f),hi8torical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  iJl  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  anniM  en- 
gaged at  Plataea  (a  c  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
were  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrifioea 
should  be  favourable.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
ix.  85,  his  name  occurs  among  the  Ipivts  who 
were  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spaz^ 
tans  and  from  the  Helots.  The  word  ip4v€s,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  **  youths,**  but  has  probably  its  original 
signification  of  **  commanders."  (See  Muller,  Dor, 
iL  p.  315  ;  Thirlwall*a  Greece ,  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

2.  Callicrates  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepos  (Dtbn,  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pus  by  Diodorus  and  Plutami.     [Callippus.] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  modeL  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonua  and  Antideia. 
(Athen.  vi  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaeans, 
solemnly  recorded  in  b.  c.  181,  Laoedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
sent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  b.  c.  179, 
Callicrates  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
that  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rome.  The  assembly,  however, 
favoured  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
■embassadors,  of  whom  CaUicrates  was  one,  to  hj 
it  before  the  Roman  senate.    But  he  grievously  | 
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abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  dty  to  the  Rmnan  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letten  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself^  he  was  made, 
general  of  the  leaffue,  and  used  all  his  influence 
tiieneeforth  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvi.  1—3.)  In  B.C. 
174  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposaJ  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xli  23,  24.)  Eariy  in  b.  a 
168  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  hia 
party  for  soiding  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiodius  Epiphanes, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Mardus,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8 — 10.)  On 
the  conquest  ol  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrates  as  having  fiivoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxi  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiiL  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Pans,  vil  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  Callicrates  was  visited  on  his  head, — ^i^ 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— ^in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  &  &  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiil  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  &  a 
150,  Menalddas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  AUienians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  ^ey  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalddas 
by  a  capital  charge ;  but  Menalddas  escaped  the 
danger  tnrough  the  fitvour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  b.  a  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  Uie  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  **  his  death,**  says 
Pausanias,  **  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country.**    (Pans.  vii.  11,  12.)    [E.  E.J 

CALLrCRATES(KaAAi«cp(iTi}f),  literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Vlwrxi^^^  u^d  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appean  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hi»t,  Crit  Qm.  Or,  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  kotc^  Ai|- 
fioir04yovs  irafKo^/u»v,  which  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Deinaichua.    (Dionys.  Demarck 
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11.)  But  no  mA  tA  CalliczBtet  waa  known  eren 
at  etriy  at  the  time  of  Dionyniu  of  HalieanaMua. 

3w  A  Greek  historian  who  liTed  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  waa  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aorelian.  Vo> 
piscos  (Aurei.  4),  who  has  presenred  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Callicrates  as  by  fitr 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLrCRATES  (KaWucfdnisy  L  An  ar- 
chitect,  who  in  eompany  witii  Icbnoa  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Aaopolis  of  Athens.  (Pint. 
PerieL  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  lenlptor,  celebrated  for  the 
amallness  of  his  woriu.  (AeUan,  F.  H.  L  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  xroiy, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  ooold  not  distingnish 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  H,  N.  liL  21,  xxztL 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athenaens  (ix.  p.  782,  &), 
he  abo  execnted  embossed  work  on  rases.  [  W.  L] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  {KaXXiKfordtu)  was  sent 
out  in  &  c.  406  to  succeed  Lyiander  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  foond  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  lefi  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsncceBsfol 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight-forward  honesty  may  lometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatisL 
The  cabals  of  Lysander*s  partirans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manneia  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  i^ 
plied  to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  nid  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
liciatidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  princess  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sardis  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  dien  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  *LiMr6virfiffOL  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidas,  who  dedaied  that  he  would  put  a 
stop  to  his  adultery  tcHh  the  sea,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  d  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas then,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginusae,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him   from   engaging   with   such  superior   num- 
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hers :  as  Diodoras  and  Plntaick  teH  it,  tke  sooth- 
sayer foretold  the  adminl^s  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rste,  fi^  vop*  Iwb  d«i  rdv  Swi^or,  hefnip 
fiunous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cioen.  On  the  whole,  Callicntidas  is  a  sosne- 
what  refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  bhmt  Spar- 
tan of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  gailefessaess 
and  ampfe  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  nwn  the 
lonians  were :  **  Bad  freemen,  but  exoeUent  slaves.*^ 
(Xen.  HdL  i.  6.  §§  1—33;  Diod.  xiiL  76—79, 
97—99;  Pint  LyaamiL  5—7,  Pelcp.  2,  ^popk- 
tk^m.  Laeom;  Cic.  i&  Q^  i.  24,  30.)  Aeliaa 
tells  us  (  F.  £r.  xiL  43),  that  he  nse  to  the  privi- 
l^es  of  dtiienship  from  the  conditim  of  a  slave 
(^S9ti0) ;  but  see  Mitford's  GnmXy  ch.  xx.  sec.  2, 
note  4,pfeM.  grc<  I /fy;n.ti$  S^f.     [E.  E.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaAAiaparJSaf),  a 
pie  of  PythagorasL  Four  extracts  frtan  his  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestk  happmess 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeos.  iFloriL  Ixz.  11,  Ixxxv. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLI'CRITUS  (KaJJdMpnos),  a  Thefaan, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  tlie  Beeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  &  a  187^  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zenx- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
hMl  been  passed  against  him  both  for  saciil^e  and 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a.] ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  bdialf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Polybw  xxiiL  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.  He  appears  even 
to  have  sone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king's  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xliL  18, 40.)  [£.  £.] 

CALLICTER  (KoAXirnip),  sumamed  Morri- 
o-iof ,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epignns  of 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  {AmikoL 
Graee.  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Brunck,  AnaL  u.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  &] 

CALLIDE'MUS  (KoAAiSiyMs),  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
{H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  him  as 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  of 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chalds  from  the  feet  of 
brass  (xo^'c^s)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.Si] 

CALLr  DI  US.    [Cauoius.] 

CALLIGEITUS  (KaAAi7ctrosX  a  Megariaa, 
and  TIMAGORAS  (Ti^uryo^),  a  Cyxican,  were 
sent  to  Sparta  in  &  c.  412  by  Phamabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Aldbiades,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  to 
Chios;  but  Calligeitus  and  Timagoras  would  not 
take  part  in  tikis  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  firom  Pfaamabaxus  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year.  (Thuc  viii.  6,  8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENELA  (KoXAiT^cia),  a  surname  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  Gaen 
(AristopL  rAcnn.  300,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Hesych. 
t,  v.;  Phot  Let,  t, v.)  [L.  S.] 
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CALLI'GENES  (KaXXiy4viis\  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illneaB  at  Amphipolis,  b.  c 
179,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrival  of  Peneas,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Lit.  zL 
56.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaXXiftaxos).  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  Hrj/tos  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polemarch,  b.  c.  490,  and  in  that  car 
parity  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  mnch  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
said  to  have  yowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  shonld  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  he  had  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Callimachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotns,  in  the  arod 
iroudX.li.  (Herod,  vi  109— -1 14 ;  Plut  Arittid.  et 
Cat.  Maj.  2,  Sympos.  i  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Ari»- 
topk,  Eq,  658 ;  Pans.  i.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Amisua,  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  71 ;  and  when  LucuUua 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  b.  c.  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisus.  (Plut.  LuculL  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
BeU.  Miikr.  78, 83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)    [£.  £.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAAf/uixos),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Snidas,  a  son  of  Battns 
and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  femily 
of  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  {Ih,  53) 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiades.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleusis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid. ;  Strab. 
zviL  p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Phila- 
delphuSb  (Schol.  ad  OaUim,  Hymn.  u.  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fiict,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  £eunous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c  260  until  his  death  about  b.  c. 
240.  (Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrm.  BibUoth.  ^c.  pp. 
19,  84,  &c)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xviL  21),  that  Calli* 
machus  lived  shorUy  before  the  fint  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatime,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  Htpk  n^irmy. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly  t 
all  the  other  Alexandrine    scholars   and    poets.  | 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephanns,  Aristophanes  of  Byumtinm,  ApoUonins 
RhodiuS)  Ister,  and  Hermippns,  were  among  his 
papils.  CallimachuB  was  one  ot  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  nnmber  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  evil  ( Athen.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  whidi  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  ns,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  Bat  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valiiiU)le  of  all  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  kbour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitntes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  ue  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  ns  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literatnre,  &&,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  prodnctions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resembhince  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  prodnctions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overioeded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.  Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidentiy  studied  and 
laboured.  There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specunens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  foot,  that  Archibins,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  tiie  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  eariy  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  El^es.  These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  ^De  Coma  Berenices^*  of  Catullus.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil.  x. 
I.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  tiiis  species  of 
poetry.  We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  tlieir  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  littie 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  i^)ecimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  AXrta,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  otiier 
customs.  The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments. 2.  An  epic  poem  entitied  'EkcEAi;,  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Theseus  hospitablj  when  he  went  oat  td  fight 
against  the  Marathonian  bulL  This  work  was 
likewise  paiaphxased  by  Marianus,  and  we  still 
possess  some  fragments  of  the  originaL  The  works 
entitled  ToAircta  and  rAovicos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machas  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  hunented  was  entitled  Hipa^  varro- 
iaw^y  avyypcLfifjuirwfj  or  xtyauccs  r£y  iv  vdirjf 
TcuBtltf  UtaXafir^^dyrtav  kcA  Sv  ffxn4ypcapay^  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensiTe 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  rarious  departments  of  literature  sp- 
pear  to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-giyers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (Athen.  ii.p.70,  vi.  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  669 ;  Diog.  lAert  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  wrote  a  oommentuy  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viiL  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  V.  niva(.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following : — 1.  Moixrciby,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  haye  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it  2.  UepH  dytiyoty.  3.  ^EBvucctt  SvofMurlcu,  3. 
Qavfjidcrui  or  Qavfiaruy  r&v  tis  Smuraif  ri^v  yfjy 
Kol  Torrovs  ivrw  ffwoeyttyi/i,  a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  'TTOfun/i/Mra  hropuca. 
5.  Nofufjui  fiapSapucai  6.  Krlfftts  njawy  icol 
ir6Kt»y.  7/Apyovs  oUurfiol,  8.  Utpl  dvdfiM'.  9. 
Hcpl  "bpvtuv,  10.  ^vmytttyfi  vorofioiy^  or  vtpl 
tAv  iv  oiKoufUyp  rorofMy^  &c,  &c  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  (Bibl,  Graec  iiL  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8yo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1566,  foL  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poetae  principes  Heroic!  Carminis.** 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577i 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  firagments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Ghraevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  &ther  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  far 
mous  commentary  of  Ez.  Spanheim.    This  edition 
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is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A*  Emoti  at 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  conmientary  oi  Graevius*  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemster- 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Loesna 
(Leipng,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Voker  (Leipziff, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  I8I5, 
8vo.).  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  foUowers  of  HerophUus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  b.  a,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Zeuxia.  (Galen,  CommenL  in  Hippoer. 
^Epid.  Vir  I  5.  voL  xviL  pt.  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  <^  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  but 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Glo$$.  H^ppocr. 
prael)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  who 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
DeCoroim,  (H.N.xxi.9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAXr/iaxof  1  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tege& 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  b.  c.  396,  Callimachas 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pauaanias 
(i  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  in\*entor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (rovs  JdOovs  ifpSros  crpvanqtrc), 
which  Thiersch  {Epodu  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion, by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  mudi  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionjsins 
therefore  compares  him  and  Cahimis  to  the  orator 
Lysias  (t^j  AcTrrfnjToj  evcjca  jrcu  r^s  x^P'^'O* 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polydetus  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  tnfu^ 
Kol  /leToAifrexi'Ov  Koi  a|i»furr<ic<{r.  {Judic  Isocr.  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  KcuafSr^xns, 
(Pans.  L  26.  §  7.)  PUny  {H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  si  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname :  **  Semper  calumniator  sui  nee  finem 
habens  diligentiae ;  ob  id  KaKil^6T€xyos  appellatnsw^ 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  ^  propter  elegan- 
tiam  et  subtilitatem  artis  loarrooreae  ab  Athenien- 
sibus  Koerdrtxyos  fuerat  nominatus."  Sillig  (Cat, 
ArU  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  that 
mtTon^^trcxcos  must  be  read  instead  of  itmuJ^ 
r^xyos ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny^s  translation,  ^'  calumniator  sui.^  Whether 
the  Karir^x^os  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  ad  Pam.  i  26.  §  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachus' style  was  too  artificial  Pliny  {Le.)^ 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  his  exoeeive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  its 
beauty.  Pausanias  (i  26.  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pfo* 
bable  that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ( L  c),  should  be  our  statuary,  although  he 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  [W.  1.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KaXAi/i^Swy),  tiiniamed  6 
Kdpa€of^  or  the  crab,  on  ocooiint  of  hit  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  shell-fish  (Athen.  iii  p.  100,  c.), 
was  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  fled  firom  the  citj  to 
Antipater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  the 
Macedonians  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  b.  c.  323.  When  the  Biacedonian  sapre- 
nacy  was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Caliimedon  returned  to  thh  city,  bnt  was  obliged 
to  fly  firom  it  again  upon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  B.  c.  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pythocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Caliimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Plut  Dem,  27,  Phoe.  27,  83, 
35.)  Caliimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (Athen.  t  &  p.  104,  c.  d.,  TiiL  p.  339, 1, 
ziv.  p.  614,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KoWf^p^os),  an  army- 
surgeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'laropuii 
JlapBiKoC^  Higtoria  PartMeOy  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  an  account  of  Trajan^s  campaigns,  a.  d. 
114 — 116,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lncian 
(Quom.  Histor.  sit  Oonacrib.  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
literature.  [ W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'NES  (KoXAfn^f),  a  vetenn  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  {rijf  Jwirov  r^j  ireupucris) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  axmy  in  b.  c. 
324.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  11.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KoXMviicos),  sumamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus  (a.  n.  259 — 268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Genethlius.  (Suid. «.  w, 
KotWUfiKos^  r(v4B\to5^  and  *lov\tea^6s  A6ij»ov.) 
Suidaa  and  Eudocia  (p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  Callinicus,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  firagment  of  an  eulo^um  on  Rome,  which 
is  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought.  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Allatius*  **  Excerpt  Rhet  et  Sophist** 
pp.  256 — 258,  and  in  Orelli^s  edition  of  Philo, 
^  De  VII  Spect  Orb.**  Lipsiae,  1 816, 8vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  prefiice  to  his  commentary  on  DanieL  (Fabric 
BiU,  Graec  iu.  p.  36,  vi.  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.    [Sblbucus.] 

CALLI'NUS  (KoAAxyoi).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment, and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  el^es.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  b.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
B.  c.  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linus  as  &r  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
than  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  are  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  {Strom,  i.  p.  333),  and  Athenaeus  (xiL 
p.  525).    But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  &  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  b.  c  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  eariiest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  (Fragm,  2,  comp. 
Pragm,  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
&  c.  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-el^y,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant (Stobaeus,  Moril.  IL  1 9.)  In  this  firagment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seons  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  **Poetae  Graeci 
Minores.**  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach*s  CMtnt,  7>rtoet  et  Asa  Frag- 
menta  (Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Be]:gk*s  Poetae 
Lyrid  Graed,  p.  303,  &c.  (Comp.  Francke,  Calli- 
niw,  she  Quaediones  de  Orpine  Carmmit  Elegiaei, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  PkUoL 
Monaoens,  iiL  p.  571 ;  Bode,  Oeach,  der  Ljfriach. 
DuMwut,  L  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastui^  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  wiU.  (Diog. 
Laert  t.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermione,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert  t.  70-74.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLI'OPE.     [MU8AE.J 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
**  Calliopius  recensui,**  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphius, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  piaudiie  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria:  **  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  &bulam  terminsLaset  elevabat  aulaeum 
Bcenae,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Voa  valetCf  Vos 
piaudiie  sive  /aveie;^  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  recen- 
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mm.  Btath,  on  tlw  other  hnd,  mmfuwd,  thai 
CaHaagioM  wm  a  conpliawntarj  epithet,  mdifating 
the  celeboted  Fbcciu  Albmai  er  AkaiDU,  when 
in  a  M&  life  of  Wfllebraid  he  fiNmd  deiipMted  at 
**  Domiinu  Alhomi  oiagister  optanms  Callioiiiciia,** 
ue,  totns  a  CaOiope  et  Hnau  fematiia ;  hot  the 
pnbahiU^  of  thia  eoDJeetim  haa  been  nuch  weak- 
ened by  Fahrieiiia,  who  haa  ahewn  that  Calliopiu 
waa  a  proper  name  not  nnfwnnnen  among  wxiters 
«f  the  auddle  age^  (Fnnociaa,  de  ImerH  ae  Deen- 
pHa  Lufuae  Latimae  SemeeMiy  c.  It.  {  xxxiL;  Fn- 
bric  BibL  XiitUb.Lc:m.SiSanil4:  EoaL 
Swartii ^aofaAi,  iii  11,  pu  132;  Berth.  Admn. 
Ti  20;  IUt«:hl,  De  ematdaL  Fab.  Termit,  ditpmLy 
WntidnT.  4ta  183a.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPHANA, n prieateM  of Velia.  In&c. 
j)8,  the  praetor  nrfaaana  C.  Yaknna  Flaecoa,  in 
pnmtanoe  of  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  bioagfat  n  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  ihoiild  be  made 
a  Roman  dtiaen.  Thia  waa  done  befiue  the  Ve- 
lienaea  obtained  the  Roman  fianduae,  and  for  the 
purpote  of  enabling  the  priesteaa  of  a  fore^  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  peifonn  wfrifirea  on  behalf  of 
Romanaalao.   {Ck.  pro  Ba&,  2i.)  [L.  &] 

CALLIPHON  (KoXAi^r),  a  phikMopher,  and 
moat  probaUy  a  diadple  of  Epicoma,  who  ia  men- 
tioned ieveml  timet  and  condemned  by  Ciooo  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  conaiat  in  an 
union  of  yirtne  {kometku)  and  bodily  pleaaare 
(i)8on^,  cofapfaf),  or,  at  Cicero  taya,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beaat  (Cic.  de  Fm.  iL  6,  11, 
ir.  18,  T.  8,  25,  (20  Qf.iiL  33,  Ticfc.  t.  30,  31 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  Q.] 

CALLIPHON  {Ka\Xup£v),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artenua  at 
Ephesua.    (Paoa.  t.  19.  §  1,  z.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  L] 

CALU'PPIDES  (KoAAxrrlSiii),  of  Athena,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aldbiadea 
and  Agetilaot.  (Pint  Alcib.  32,  Apet.  21 ;  Athen. 
JoL  p.  535.)  He  waa  particulurfy  £unoa>  for  hit 
imitation  of  the  actiont  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
80  for  as  to  become  xidicnloua,  and  to  be  atigmatiaed 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (widi^Kos.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophodea ;  Apoatolius,  Proveri.  xr. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattit  entitled  Cali^opidea 
aeema  to  haye  been  composed  to  ridicole  our  actor. 
(Meineke,  Froffm.  Com.  Graec.  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
u  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xiiL  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippidea  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Om>- 
masL  7W/.iLp.  119.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (iWJUnrof),  historicaL  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  that  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  eyer  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discoyer^  by 
Dion^s  sitter ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festiyal  of  Persephone,  the  yezy  di- 
yinity  by  whom  he  had  sworn,  B.C.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  goyemment  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  hhnself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attonpt  of  Dion^s  friends  to  cause  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  unr 
successful ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Hipparenus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysiua,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  cnaaing  battle,  took  to  f&ffiL  He 
waadeied  abont  in  Sidly  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  lioentiooa  mrrfmaiica,  but 
coaU  not  maintain  himaelf  anywhere.  At  bat  he 
and  Leptinea,  with  their  mcfloenariea,  cnaae^ 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rheginm,  wfaidi 
orrnpied  by  a  garritcw  of  IHonynu  the  Yomger. 
The  garrison  waa  ezp^Ued,  and  the  dtiaena  of 
Rh^nm  were  reatoied  to  antonomy,  and  Callip- 
pua  himaelf  remained  itiX  Rh^am.  He  treated 
hia  meranaries  badly,  and  beiiig  unable  to  aatisfy 
their  demands,  he  waa  murdered  by  hia  own  friends, 
Lqitinea  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  awotd,  it 
ia  said,  with  which  he  had  wanaarinated  Dion. 
(Pint.  JXom.  28—58,  de  Sem  Nmm.  VimL  p.  553, 
d.;  Died,  xyi  31,  36,  45;  Athen.  xL  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athena,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  gsmea 
in  B.  c.  332.  He  bribed  his  competiUin  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
priie.  But  the  fxand  became  known,  and  the 
Eleana  condemned  both  Callqipna  and  hit  oompeti- 
t<MS  to  pay  a  heayy  fine.  The  Atheniaiia,  who 
considered  the  afiir  aa  a  national  one,  aent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleana  to  desist  from  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refrued,  the  Atbe- 
niana  neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frnqoent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  ^t  he  would  not  give  any 
orade  to  the  Atheniana,  unless  they  swriiAfd  tlw 
demand  of  the  Eleana.  The  fine  waa  now  paid, 
and  the  money  waa  spent  in  erecting  six  atataes 
to  Zens,  with  inscriptiona  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Atheniana.    (Pans.  y.  21.  §  3,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerodea,  a  biave  oom- 
mander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  agunat  the 
Gauls,  B.  c  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
niana at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  paaa.  (Pans. 
L  3.  §  4,  X.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiml  of  king  Peneua  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  Antenor  were  aent  by  the  king,  in  b.  c. 
168,  with  a  Beet  to  Tenedoa,  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports that  came  with  prorisions  for  the  Maoedo- 
niana  finim  the  iilanda  of  the  Aegeuk.  (Liy.  xIit. 
28.)  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  (KoXAtvmt),  liteiaiy.  I.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus 
(xy.  p.  668)  aa  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychia.  Ponon  proposed  to  read  in  thia  pas- 
sage Hipparchns  instead  of  Callippus,  becaoae  it  it 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis.  (Athen.  xy.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
Buffident  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  CaUippus 
from  Uie  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke, /Tot 
CHL  Com.  Or.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (BheL 
ii.  23)  at  the  author  of  a  t^x>^  ^vropun^  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  phUosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school  (Diog. 
La^'rt.  yii  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  pemn 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  aa  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
arvyypa^  §ls  *Opxofuuiovs^  of  which  a  few  fri^- 
ments  are  preseryed  there. 

4.  Sumamed  Petaneus,  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (y.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (KdAAwnraror 
KdAivwos),  an  astronomer  of  Cydcus.  He  was 
a  disdple  of  one  of  Eudoxus*  fiiends,  and  followed 
him  to  Athens^    where    he    became  acquainted 
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with  Arutotle  (who  menttOM  him  MOapk,  xi.  8), 
and  assitted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  discoveries  of  Endoxns.  (Simplic. 
M  Ub,  II,  de  CoeL  p.  120,  a.)  His  observationB  are 
freqnentlj  referred  to  bj  Oeminos  and  Ptolemy 
in  their  meteorological  calendars  (see  Geminns, 
Elem.  AMtnm,  cap.  1 6,  in  Petay.  Unmolog,  p.  64,  &c. 
and  PtoL  ^ient  dwXarSif  dtrripmv  Koi  ovmb^wti) 
ivuni/uurmv^  ibid.  p.  71,  &e.),  and  were  probably 
made  at  Cyzicas,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Callippns  obeerved  at  the  Hellespont.  Snch  calen- 
dars were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  ose, 
and  hence  called  mpcgn^y/utra :  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fibced  stars,  with  the  hrunifAeuriai^  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  snppoeed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  observationB  of 
Tarions  astronomers.  Callippns  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  CaU^jipie. 
Sereral  attempts  had  been  previoasly  made  to  dis- 
corer  intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
should  be  expressible  in  whole  nnmbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  sokr 
year,  the  Innar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
served the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
between  19  years  and  235  months,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
also  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
make  the  year  ^  365^  days ;  and,  therefore,  Calr 
lippus,  observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  more  correct  value  365|  was  A  —  -jAr  ^ 
v^hv  ^^  iv9  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Metonic 
period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  years  =  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Meton^s.  (Geminus,  EL  AtL  cap.  6, 
Uranolog.  p^  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  <k 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*2422414 
and  29*5305887215  respectively,  then  76  years 
=27758*  9'»  50«  54»,  and  940  months  =  27758* 
18^  4"*  54*  nearly ;  but  these  nnmbers  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  CaUippus. 

The  Callippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations;  and  the  firequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  period  with  considenble 
certainty.  It  must  have  hegvoi  near  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa* 
tion  of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
{r^i^  Irtf  Xa/irywri)  of  the  first  period  (ptry.  vrhral, 
m.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Hahna) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  &  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
dvil  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  correct  firom  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
must  have  become  quite  sensible  in  b.  c.  830 ;  and 
It  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodoms  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
HisL  UfUenuck.  uber  die  Atttxm.  Beobaektungen  der 
AUeOy  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  &c.,  Handbuek  der 
Tedinttohm  Ckronoloffiey  B^lin,  1825,  voL  i.  p. 
344,  &C. ;  Petavius,  Dodrm.  Temp.  ii.'16 ;  Scali- 
ger,  De  Emend,  Tetnp,  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  HisL  de 
CAttrm.  Andetme^  voL  i.  p.  200.)    [  W.  F.  D.] 
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CALLIPYGOS  (KoAAivvToi),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naeua.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  comp.  Alciphron,  i.  39.)  We 
still  possess  6<XDe  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal^ 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  fomu  (Hirt, 
MytkoL  BOderh,  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  &] 

CALLrRRHOE  (KoAXi^iy).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceaaus,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Theog,  351,  981 ; 
ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo* 
ther  of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyaa.  (Senr. 
ad  Aen,  iv.  250 ;  Tsets.  ad  Lycopk,  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Hannonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husbond^s  deatL  [Alcmason.]  Callirrfaoe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  dose  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  &ther. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acaman  killed  the  murderers  of  their  fiaher,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.   TApollod.  iiL  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamander,  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  IIus  and  Ganymedes.  (Apollod.  iiL 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  Uke  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  cahimity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fiite; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  peifonning  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  firom  her. 
(Pans.  viL  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythiaU 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Bya. «. «.  *A\d^ 
6a»ia'^  Pint  ParaUeL  Gr,  et  Bom,  23.)      [L.  S.] 

CALLISTE  {KaX)darii\  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Pans.  L  29.  $  2,  viii.  35.  $  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLrSTHENES  {Km\Xure4»iis).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Olynthus.  His  mother.  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Callisthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stagein, 
together,  as  we  may  ix&r,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus needed  the  rein,  but  Callisthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  he  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
feults  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  hii 
independent  spirit ;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenee 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  and  Macedonians ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  was  the  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  because  c^  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  orerwhelmed 
.with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitns,  both  these 
philosophers  were  sent  to  console  him ;  bat  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judidons  than  usmd,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxaxchaa,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  **  whateTer  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  btwful  and  just'*  Sere- 
lal  anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arnan  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustratire  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciiiating  demeanours-qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  oa  Alexander^  innoTSr 
tions  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  are  said  to  hare  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, r^arding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proyed  &tal  to  him.  When  the  {dot  of 
Hermolaus  and  others  to  asuassinato  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  inTolyed  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  HermoUuis  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Craterus, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  {Alex.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sa£Eeren  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  reked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutareh  (L  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  **  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,**  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  &  c.  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  tUreeyytKeoSj  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  PhUoL  Mm.  i  p.  373,  &c.),  and  who 
rehited  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  10 — 14 ;  Plut. 
Alex.  52—55,  SvlL  36 ;  Curt.  viii.  5—8 ;  Freinsh. 
ad  Curt,  viil  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21 ;  JusL  xiL  6,  7,  xv. 
3 ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  4,  5,  39  \  Menag.   ad  Diog. 
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Xocft  V.  4,  5  ;  Suidaa,  s . «.  KaXXia«lnis  ;  Tliirl- 
wall's  Greeoey  voL  vl  pp.  317—325 ;  Bhkealey  a 
L^e  i/AriMUaU,  pp.  56,  73-^4.) 

Some  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  profeasiDg  to 
contain  writings  of  Calhsthenes;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books 
from  the  peace  of  Antaleidas  to  the  seizore  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelua.  (a  a  387 — 357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  r^;ret,  if  we  may  tmat  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Polybius  censures  him  for  his 
unskilfulness  in  his  rdation  of  military  affiurs ; 
Cicero  finds  £Milt  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  dedamation  than  for  history,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  that  of  Xenophon;  and  Stzabo 
speaks  disparagin^y  of  his  accora^  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  ht  more  a  rhetori- 
cian than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  laocrates  than  of  his  own  great  master. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  his  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  {Alex.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challengii^  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  fi>rth  into  the 
bittoest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  fiir  indeed  as  be 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  alL  The  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (i}  ds^  vapdtiKot)^  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xiiL  p. 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Ananrehus.  (EHod.  iv. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvL  14;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  y.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  12,  de  OraL  iu  14,  de  Z>io.  L  34,  iL  25 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii.  p. 
814;  Plut  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xiL  17—21; 
SuidaSy  L  c ;  Fabric  BibL  Graec  voL  iii.  p.  460 ; 
Clint.  FatL  iiL  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tareh, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fidjle  of  the  wolf^  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Demadea,  however,  who,  it  seems,  recdved 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whoie  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Charidemus. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  list  somewhat  difier- 
ently,  and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  Cal- 
listhenes. (Plut  Dem.  23,  Alex.  13 ;  Diod.  xviL 
15 ;  Air.  Anah.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  fieedman  of  Lucullus,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  {ap.  FltiL  LuatlL  43),  adminis- 
tered to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (intended  at  a 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  whi^ 
caused  the  failure  of  intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  years.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'STHENES  (KoXAttTflewjs),  of  Sybaris, 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Galatians  (ra^oriicd),  of  which  Plutarch  {De 
Fiuv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  But  the 
work  must  have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  unce 
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StobaeoB  (FhriL  &  14)  has  preaerved  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO  (KaXXMTrflJ),  is  Bometimes  called  a 
daughter  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  Bometimes  of 
Nyctens  or  Ceteos,  and  lometimee  alio  she  is  de- 
scribed as  a  nymph.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip,  OretL  164*2; 
Apollod.  iii.  8.  $  2 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet,  Adr,  ii.  1.) 
She  was  a  hontress,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zens,  howeyer,  enjoyed  her  charms ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hera, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  But,  notr 
withstanding  this  precaution,  Callisto  was  slain  by 
Artemis  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hera.  Araia,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  given  by 
Zeus  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  CalHsto  was 
placed  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arctos. 
([Apollod.  L  e.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemis 
herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  discoveied 
her  pregnancy  in  Uie  bath.  Ovid  {M^.  ii.  410, 
&C.)  makes  Juno  (Hera^  metamorphose  Callisto ; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (2«eus)  placed  both 
among  the  stars.  The  Arcadians  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Cidlisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cnmi :  it 
was  on  a  hill  pkmted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste  or 
Callisto.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citisens  of  Tegea  (z. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
instead  of  a  diess.  (x.  31.  §  s!)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  as  a  companion  of 
Artemis,  MuUer  (Dor.  ii  9.  §  8)  endeayours  to 
shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  firom  the  fiict,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  which  was  the  i^Tnbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no- 
thing surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
instances  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transfbrmr 
ed  by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  diyini^.  Her 
being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thus  explained  by  Muller :  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
means  Uie  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
ther of  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  flemale  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  goyeming  a  frunily.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  colleo- 
tion  pubUshed  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Grtxec  ii.  p.  10.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLISTONl'CUS  {KaXXurrSyucos),  a  The- 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
made  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutus. 
The  iace  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

C ALLI'STRATUS  (KeJiXUrrparos),  historical. 
1.  Son  of  Empedus,  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  riyer 
Assinarus,  &  c.  413,  Callistiatns  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  toCatana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
selling  his  life  deaiiy.  (Pans.  yiL  16 ;  comp.  Thnc 
vii.  84,  85.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  oom- 
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mand  of  Lysimachus,  who  were  employed  by  the 
goyemment  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thrssybulus  in  the  Peiraeeus.  Lysimachus 
having  masncred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
their  £ums  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  haying  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  b.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  HelL  il  4.  §  27.)  In  B.  c.  410,  this  Cal- 
listratus had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  dtisens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (futrBds  iiacktia-uurrucSs) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probaUy  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  £mpedus» 
{PubL  Eeotu  ofAtkmu,  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nei^ew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c  TSmocr.  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  &  c.  879,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  mtended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timothens  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilans.  (Pint  de  Gfen,  SoeraL  31 ;  Xen.  HelL 
y.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  xy.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicrates  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ao- 
tive  against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  foct,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c.  Timoth.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
Hdl.  vi  2.  §§  11—13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  &c  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — ^and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself^  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretatinff  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, ou  fid\a  hrenj^tioy  ovra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  HdL  vi.  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epimetr,  ad  loo, ;  Thirlwairs  6'rMce,  voL 
v.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bbckh,  PubL  Boon,  of  Aiiens^ 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit ;  Dem.  e.  Timoik. 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace;  and  in  371  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Callias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  lensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HelL  vi  3.  §§  3,  10,  &c.;  see  Diod.  xv.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  b.  c.  875,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  874,  and  pUudng  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Ijaconia  by  Epaminondaa,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer,  p. 
1 353 ;  comp.  Xen.  HelL  vi  5.  §  33,  &c.)  To  b.  c. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affiiir  of  Oropus, — a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oropns  bj  a  hodjr  of  Oropian  exOes  and  tile  con- 
•eqoent  Iom  of  it  to  Athena,  the  Athenians,  haying 
■ent  an  anny  against  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistratns  to  oompramise 
the  matter  by  delirering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  thair 
claimsw  The  Thebans  refnsed  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  adrisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  hare  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  haTe  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  haye  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycuigus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  in&tuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  reftige  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  Hell,  vii  4.  §  1,  &c ; 
Diod.  XT.  76 ;  Plut  Denu  5 ;  Hermipp.  op. 
Oel/.  ill  13;  Pseudo-Pint  VU.  X  Orat.  p.  156, 
ed.  Tauchn. ;  Dem.  e.  Polyd.  pp.  1221,  1222; 
Lycnrg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  159 ;  Aristot.  RheL  i  7.  §  13.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  sud  to  haye  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Pac.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot 
Oeoon.  iL  22 ;  comp.  Schneid.  Epim.  ad  Xen.  HelL 
Ti.  2.  §  39  ;  Bockh,  Ptdd.  Econ.  of  Athens^  bk.  iii 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  consures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  436 ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  CriL 
Oral.  Graec.  ap.  Reis/x,  voL  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot 
PheL  i.  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Atken.  iv.  p.  ]  ^^^  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  (L  cJ)  stoingcly  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modem 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
mus  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  c ;  Clint  PasL  ii 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Boon.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Elean,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochns  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  &  c.  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio- 
chns, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48—50, 
XXX vi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  b.  c.  72 ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lucnllus,  murdered  him  when 
they  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut  LuculL  17 ;  comp.  App. 
£eU.  MUhr.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  literary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, whence  he  is  frequently  sumamed  6 
Apurroipiivtios.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  vi  p.  263.) 
He  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  contempo- 
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rary  of  the  fimiona  Aristarebua.    He  spears  to 
have  devoted  himself  [vincipally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Hooier,  Pindar, 
the  tragedjaas,  Aristophanea,  and   some  othen, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  vere  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  whidi  are  kist,  but 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  oar 
scholia.     Tsetses  {CM.  xi  61)  states,  tliai  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  laade 
the  Samians  aeguaintod    with    the    alphabet    of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  aU  probability  a 
fiction.     (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn,   JU  rii.   IfrS.) 
There  are  several  more  wotks  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  grammarian.     Athenaens  (iiL  pi  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  wofk  csUed  S^^i^ucra, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii.  p.  591 ),  a  work  on 
courtesans  (wcf>l  croifMiv),  both  of  which  bdong 
probably  to  Callistratus  Uie  grammarian.     Harpo- 
cration  (s.  v.  McrcicA^i  1^  YLaXhiarpceros)  menti<ms 
a  work   mpi  *KdifirSi^^  which  some  ascribed  to 
Menedes  and  othen  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpocntion  is  uneertain, 
and  Preller  (Polem,  Fragm.  p.  173,  &c)  thinks 
that  KuXXucp^rqf  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaAA((rrpaTo$.    A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  ^ftarrai  of  Cratinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeas 
(xi.  p.  495).     It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal- 
listratus whose  history  of  Samothrace  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  HalioBtmassus  (i.  68 ;  comp.  ScboL 
ad  Pmd.  Nem.  viL  150)  is  the  same  as  our  gnun- 
marian.     (R.  Schmidt,  Commeidatio  de  Callistraio 
Arigtophaneoy  Halae,  1838,  8yo.;    Clinton,  Fad. 
Helien.  iiL  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Hannodins  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appean  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  presMved 
in  Suidas  («.  v.  napolrtos)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  (AiAam.  956 ;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  r. 
'ApfxoHiov  fiiXos^  The  whole  song  is  preserred  in 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  pu695;  comp.  E^nnck,  AmaL  i. 
p.  155.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  comedies  Achamenses,  Aves,  and  Ve^iae 
Callistaitus  performed,  as  we  leam  from  the  scholia 
on  those  phiys.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  as 
appeare  from  Dig.  1.  tit  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-21 1 )  of  Severus  and  Anto- 
ninus (t.  0.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla).  la 
a  passage  of  Lampridius  (Alese.  See.  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachroniams,  CaUisirar 
tus  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Papinian, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  correct,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicious  character  of  the  sooroe 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratns  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  Hcmuners  Paiat- 
genena  Pandectarum ;  and  the  fiurt  that  he  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extrscis 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  1.  "Libri 
VI  de  Cognitionibus."  2.  **Libri  VI  Edicti 
Monitorii."  3.  «♦  Libri  IV  de  Jure  Fisd,"  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit  20.  s.  1)  *'de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi.** 
4.  "libri  III  Institntionum.''     5.   **■  Lihn   II 
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Quaeetionmn.^    The  titles  of  the  first  three  of 
these  works  requiie  some  exphmation. 

1.  The  treatise  **de  CognitioiiibttB^  relates  to 
those  causes  which  were  heard,  inyestigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  proYince, 
or  other  mi^strate,  without  the  interrention  of 
judices.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  dvA  hiw  took  place,  even  before  Diodetian^s 
general  abolition  of  the  ordojudidorum,  sometimes  by 
rirtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
equitable  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Herm.  Gannegieter,  Obaerv.  Jur.  Rom,  lib.  L  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  **  Edictom  Monitorium^^ 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Haubold  (de  Edidu  Morti- 
torm  ac  Brevibus,  Lips.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
mons directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
cause,  but  those  genenl  clauses  of  the  edictum 
perpetuum  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  ot^er  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tadtly  at  least,  contain- 
ing warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  ineguh^ 
rity  or  nonfulfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afibrd  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Pftulus  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  consist  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  perpetuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  bad 
acquired  a  constant  form. 

3.  The  phrase  **de  Jure  Fisd  «t  Pcfmli"  appears 
anomalous,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
ReeepL  SenL  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  {Alex.  Sn, 
15)  writes,  that  Alexander  Severus  **  leges  de  jure 
populi  et  fisci  moderatas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanzit** 
Probably  under  the  phrase  '^  jus  populi^  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  Uie  aerarium,  or 
to  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  dispMal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  fnm  the  fiscns,  which  was  the 
emperor*s  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  proper^ 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vcpisc.  AureUau, 
20.) 

The  prindpal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
£dm.  Meriliius,  whose  OommeiUarmi  ad  Libro»  duo 
QaaeatioHum  CaUittraii  is  inserted  in  Otto's  "^  The- 
saurus,''iii.  61^-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  dt  Jwiembm  apud  CaUutnUmn  JCtmn, 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cujas  (in  his  preface  to  hii  Latin  tianslatian  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
mentions  among  the  commentators  on  the  Baulica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fabridus  also  sup- 
poses the  CalUstrntus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  firom  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest  Sua- 
lex  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  later  Callistratus ;  for  there  are  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Theophilus,  Thalehiens,  Stephanua,  Dorothens, 
Cyrillus,  Theodoras,  Isidorus ;  but  Reiz  has  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
mentator, bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
perhaps  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  dtes  him ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
apon  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  seta 
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of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendadous  in- 
ventions and  supposititious  dtations  of  Nic.  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
reaOy  formed  thus :  extracts  from  andent  jurists 
and  antecedent  oommentaton  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  eluddate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  detennination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilica  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  BiU.  Graec 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast 

*"  Callistratus  JCtns,  i.  257,  iL  36,315,512, 
in.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  858,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  V.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  viL  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687,  710, 715, 783,  803,  827,  833, 836, 
837,  869,  871,  888.**  On  refierenoe  to  these  pai»- 
sages,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Qnwco-Roman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bertnndus,  is  JmnsperiiiSf  L  c.  27 ;  Aug.  Je- 
nidien,  E^,  singular,  de  Oaiiuirato  JCto,  4to.  I<ips. 
1742;  Zifflmern.i?.Aai§101;  Suares, iVo^t/ia 
Bast/foonim,ed.Pohl.  Lips.l804,§§34,4l.)[J.T.G.] 

CALLrSTRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  1 60,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  afkar  a  period  of  decay.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.I.J 

CALLI'STRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (Ao/iirtoj 
KaXXUrrparos)^  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Bynntium,  jis  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (ir^pl  'HpojcAciaf),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Stepb*  Bys.  a.  o.  'OA^iny.) 
I^  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeos  (vi.  p.  263),  he  was  a  diui- 
ple  of  Aristophanes  of  Byiantium.  (  Comp.  Schol. 
ad  Aeeek^  Pen»  941,  ad  ApoUmu  Kkod.  i.  1125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  s.  r.  «iX4{(ffyof.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (KciAXurrof).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afierwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Kicephorus.  (HiaL 
JSodee,  vL  34.) 

2.  Sumamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  vraote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Pahonites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymina.  (Nic  Commenus,  PraemoL  Mystag, 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athoa.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologus  and  Cantacnaenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peaoe ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  ▲.  d.  1354,  uie  emperor  Cantacnzenus 
made  CalUstus  patriareh  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
onperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perfoim  his  duties 
as  patriarch,  Philotheus  was   appointed  in  his 
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place.  But  when  afterwards  Joannes  Palaeologos 
had  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  thnme, 
Callistos  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  his  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Serrians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callistns,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Gretser  {De  Cruoe^  ii.  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistus, 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton*s 
Appendix  to  Gave,  HuL  LiL  i.  p.  46,  &&,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  ficeedman  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Callistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius;  but  Callistus  was  a&aid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messar 
lina.  When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  LolUa  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor*8  wife ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supp<»ted  by  Pallas.  This  Cdlistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Laigus  dedicates  his  work ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Uie  full  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistus.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  29,  38,  xiL  1,  &&;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19 ;  Senec.  EpUL  47;  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud, 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'TELES  (Ka\AiW\i}s),  thought  by  Pau- 
"anias  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  [W.  I.] 

CALLrXENUS  (KoXAf^cvos)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  /3ov\i{  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Aigi- 
nusae,  b.  c.  406, — a  decree  as  fiilse  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance : 
**  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess.*^  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  firom  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fisdr  hearing;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemus  and  some  other  friends  of  the  geneials 
threatened  Callizenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  viras  itKurr^rrns  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
lixenus  and  the  tlm»ts  of  the  people.  (Xen. /Tstt. 
i.  7.  §§  8—16,  Memorab.  i.  1.  §  18 ;  Plat  ApoL 
p.  32,  b. ;  Pseudo-Phit.  Axiodi.  p.  368,  ad  jm,) 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  Athe- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accBsations 
{npo%oXdA,  see  DieL  of  AnL  «.  v.)  against  Cai- 
lixenus  and  the  rest  who  had  deceiyed  them.  He 
and  four  others  aoooidingly  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  their  sureties.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceleia.  On  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  b.  c.  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  return :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen*s  hatred  vras  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  liim  either  vrater 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  perished  miserably  of 
hunger,  miod.  xiii.  103;  Xen.  HeU.  L  7.  §35; 
Suid.  8,  V.  £va^<y ;  comp.  Herod.  viL  231.)  [E.E.] 
CALLFXENUS  (KoAA^evof),  of  Rhodes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  wtfA  'AAf (av8/)«(as,  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (Athen.  v.  p.  196,  &c.,  ix.  p.  387,  xi.  pp. 
472,  474,  483;  Harpocrat  s.  v,  iyyu»ii$ai,)  The 
second  work  I4>pears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors (^•ryp^Mi'  tc  icai  (ivd;»iarro- 
roiuf  diraypa/pn),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Eclogue  had  made  an  abridgement. 
(Phot  BiU,  OhL  161;  comp.  Prelier,  Pokm. 
Fragm,  p.  178,  &c.)  [L.  S,] 

CALLO  (KoXAtf ),  an  orphan  who  liyed  at  Ep>- 
daurus  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  giri.  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  offset  of  which  vras  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodoius 
(zzziL  EcL  i  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi- 
cal men.  [L.  S.] 

C ALLON  (KdKXaw).  1 .  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  ScyUis. 
(Pans.  ii.  32.  §  4.)  As  the  latter  two  flourished 
B.  c.  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  at  b.  a 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pan- 
sanias  (vii  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  from 
B.  c.  540  to  508.  [CANACHU&]  There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  conclusion ;  but  EL  O.  Miiller  {AeigineL  p.  100) 
and  Thiersch  (Epoch,  Anm.  p.  40)  have  dearly 
jshewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  exi^ained  properiy,  does  not  place  Gal- 
lon either  in  the  time  iS  the  Messenian  wars,  or  as 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegospotamoe,  as  some  inter- 
preters had  believed.  (Oimp.  Sillig,  Cat  Art.  »,  ff.) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  worics  of  Callon :  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a  xoa- 
non  of  Athene.  Quintilian  (xii.  1 0)  calls  his  works 
^  durioia  atque  Tuscanicis  pnxima.** 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Homes  at 
Olympia  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  Messenian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  paa- 
sage  from  Messana  to  Rhegium.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians  at  Olympia. 
(Pans.  y.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  must  haye  lived  before 
&  c.  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.L] 
CALOCY'RUS^  proconsul  (dydiroros)  or  dux 
($<n)(.  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist 
In  Basil  vol.  iy.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  called 
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CalocyroB  Seztus.  By  Jos.  Sim.  ABseinaiii,  in  his 
extremely  rare  but  very  Taliiable  work,  BibUotheoa 
Jwru  Orienialis  Canomci  et  CivUis^  5  vols.  4to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (iL  c.  20,  p.  403),  Calocyros  is 
supposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
he  cites,  Basil  vol  ▼.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexins  Comnenus.  The  passages 
in  Fabrot*s  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocyms 
is  mentioned,  are  given  as  follows  in  Fabricius, 
BiU,  Graee.  voL  xii  p.  440 :  **  Calocyras  JCtus, 
il  543 ;  Calocyros  Sextus,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  824,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpret!  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144, 179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  CyriUo  Junior,  v.  44.'' 

Reiz  (Excurs.  xx.  ad  Theophilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects the  following  passages  under  the  head  ^  Me- 
morabilia ex  Scholiis  Basilicorum,  quae  feciunt  ad 
indagandam  aetatem  JCtorum,  maxime  eorum  qui 
sub  Imperatore  Justiniano  Magno  flomerunt*' 
Calocyros  ad  Basilica  Conunent.  iv.  403,  v.  89, 
V.  292.  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (Pfxienat, 
Mytlag,  p.  345)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Septima)  by  Calocyros,  of  the  NoveUs  of  L^,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  dtes  the  notes  of  Siztus 
or  Sextus,  JCtus  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  NoveUs. 
In  both  these  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
usually  styled,  Nic  Comnenus)  probably  refers  to 
the  same  person ;  but  bis  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Heimbach,  Alkodota,  L  pp.  219 — 222) 
renders  his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Snares,  NaUtia  Banlioorumy  ed.  Pohl.  §  42,  p. 
136,  nn.  (<f>)  et  (x);  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  Hist, 
Jurisp.  Rom,  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryhoff,  Observ. 
Jur.  av,  c  26,  p.  1 34,  Amst.  1747, 8vo. ;  Heimbach, 
de  BasUicorum  Origine^  &c  p.  74,  &c.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KoXo-ImU^s  6  Yiotuniv6i\  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  boro 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  his  advan- 
tage, from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
some Comnenian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
was  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
his  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death-b^  to  leave 
the^  empire  to  Bryennius,  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo-Joannes  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com- 
NBNA  and  NiCBPHORUS  Brtbnnius,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Calo-Joannes  and  to  make 
Bryennius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  lx>th  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
was  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Sebastocrator,  and  by  his  minister,  Axuch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  tidents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  t^ble  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnus  domesticns,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
ennius was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
of  Calo-Joannes,  who  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Byzantme  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  afieo- 
tion,  and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.  The  reign  of  Cfdo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.  But  while  Nicetas 
and  Cinnamus,  the  chief  sounes,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor's  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.  This  drcumstanoe 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  Le  Beau, 
in  his  Hittoin  du  Bos  Empire  (vol  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chionologj  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
liehnus  Tyrensis  and  Otho  Frisingensis ;  and  Du 
Cange  {FamiHae  ByxcmtmoA,  ppi  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.  We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  CalchJoannee  with  the  difierent 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interraption.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Sozopolis. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinadtae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrsce, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived lands  from  ^e  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.  In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Fiancochorium  near  Sirmium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  fiixther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  tliis  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenian*  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements ;  and  in  1 1 37,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  Hege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  tiU  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edessa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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their  Tuaoilslup.  Daring  hit  ttaj  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  ezpoeed  to  great  danger  by  a  sodr 
den  uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  Uiat  Uie 
town  was  about  to  be  giyen  over  to  the  Greeka. 
The  emperor  aayed  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  empen>r*8 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  sncoMsfnl  campaign  against  the  Tniks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  onir  Emad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Haieb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  loonium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
ishmds  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robben  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so  many 
yictories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  oonoeiyed  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jeruulem, 
Antioch,  &c^  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1143,  he  was  at 
Anazarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  fitxm  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1 143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  fother.  The  wife  of  CaIo>loannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1124.  ( Nicetas,  Joannes  Cbi»nenic»; 
Cinnamus,  i  iL  1-5.)  [W.  P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  ooitury  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxiz.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2«.  6J.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  laige 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Bestia,  consul  in  B. c.  Ill,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  B.  c.  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
Calpumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (VeU.  Pat 
ii.  26 ;  eomp.  Antistiuh,  No  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  b.  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  b.  a  59. 
(Suet.  Caes.  21  ;  Plut.  (V«».  14,  Pomp.  47,  Cai. 
Min.  33;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14 ;  Cacs.  B.  G,  L  12.) 
Calpurnia  seems  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  poli- 
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tical  affiiira,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  £vn>Hrs 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar^s  life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  liveliot  ap- 
prehensions; she' was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fetal  Ides  of  March,  b.  c.  44. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  115 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  1 7;  VeO. 
Pat  il  57;  Suet  Ouss.  81 ;  Plut  Caa.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  fevooiite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  ii&im  him  of  the  nnar- 
riage  of  Messalina  and  C.  Silius.  (Tac  Anm.  xL 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  vraa  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  ^wken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  recalled  by 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  o{  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  demency,  sifter  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac. 
Am.  jdl  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  S.I 

CALPU'RNLA.  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gens.  (Pint 
Num.  21 ;  Hor.  An  Poet,  292 ;  Festus,  s.  o.  Cal- 
purm;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpumii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consuldiip  was 
C.  Calpunuus  Piso  in  &  c.  180 ;  bat  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  femily 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  femily-names  under  the 
republic  are  Butia,  Bibulus,  Flamma,  and  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  FrugL 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS,  praefect  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  condi^  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
A.  D.  48.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [L.  &] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  b.  c.  61.     [Pifio.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tibmus, 
A.  D.  1 4.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  have 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  sup- 
pliant the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpuinius 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac  Ann.  L 
39.)  [L.  S.J 

CALPU'RNIUS,sumamedSICULUS.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poete  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  Uie  title  T.  Calpnmu  SieteU 
Bucolieon  Edoffoe^  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nemesianum  Carthoffinienaenu  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aurdius 
Olympius  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  hunting  is 
still  extant  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  r^ard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpumius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt     In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  as 
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TEto,  in  others  a«  Canu^  in  a  great  number  the 
praenomen  is  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
evidence  for  the  detennination  of  the  epoch  when 
he  flourished  rests  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Jumua  or  JuUm  Cal- 
purnius  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Canis.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  Siculm  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  country,  or  as  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
him  because  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
position with  the  Syracusan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  those  who  liave  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
clusions. Even  if  the  dedication  to  Neme&ianus  is 
genuine,  and  this  is  far  from  certain,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne- 
mesianus  who  was  contemporary  with  Numerianus. 
The  literary  merits  of  Calpumius  may  be  briefly 
discussed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  art  he  deserves  much  praise.  His  versiflcation 
is  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
for  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  firom 
being  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  affectation.  In  all  the  higher  departments  he 
can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tates closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
vours to  supply  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
I'ibuUus,  Propertius,  Juvenal,  and  Statins,  for  we 
can  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex- 
pressions, unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  absurd  notions  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  are  attributed  to  Calpumius.  Ugo- 
letus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Neraesianus ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  siitisfiactorily  established 
by  Wemsdorf. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silius  Italicus 
printed  at  Rome  in  1471,  by  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
147*2.  The  most  valuable  modem  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Burmann  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minores  of  V^erasdorff  (AJtenb.  1780),  and  in 
Lemaire^s  Classics  (Paris,  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  by  Glaeser. 
(Getting.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [Asprenas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.     [Crassus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.     LFabatus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
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CALPU'RNIUS   GALERIA'NUS.     [Galh- 

RIANUS.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NUS.[Salvianu8.] 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  calvere^  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  rehite,  that  Ancus  Mardus  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife^s  hair  began  to  fall  off; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  724 ;  LactanL  i.  20,  27.) 
Hartung  {Die  Relig.  d.  Rom,  ii.  p.  251)  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  dav. 
(Comp.  Pers.  SaL  ii.  70,  with  the  Schol.)    [L.  &] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticlave  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii  11  ;  Suet.  Donu  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  MA'TIUS,  usuaUy  called 
Matins,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar'^s  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  espoused  the  side  of 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octaviti- 
nus  exhibited  in  B.  c.  44,  on  tlie  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesar's 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matins  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  murderers ;  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xi.  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matins  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  b.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matius,  whom  he  calls  ^suavissimus 
doctissimusque  homo''  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formiim  villa  in  b.  c.  49,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Bnindusium  ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  PharsaUa,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Bron- 
dusium,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar's  death,  Ma- 
tins and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar's 
death.  (Cic  ad  JiLix,  11,  12,  15,  a.,  cm^  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  AtU  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xv.  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  infitnnation  roHpocting  Matius  is  in  tlie 
two  letters  ad  Fam*  xi.  27,  28.) 
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Matins*  firiendfthtp  with  CaeHr  u  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  (Gtet,  52),  and  hiB  intimacy  with  Ao- 
gustus  by  Pliny  (^.  iV.  ziL  2,  a.  6),  who  errone- 
onily  caUs  him  Cn.  Matiua,  and  who  apeaka  of  him 
as  aliTe  about  80  yean  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
(Aim.  xiL  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matins  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Gdlins  calls  him),  who 
tnnslated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  vene,  and  was  the 
author  of  seyeral  other  works.  His  ▼enion  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Yano 
{L.  X.  Til  95,  96,  ed.  Miiller),  and  is  refened  to 
by  A.  Oellius  (ri.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Lstin  grsm- 
marians.  Matius  also  wrote  **  Mimiambi,**  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  Uie  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introdvced  in  them.  (GelL 
XT.  25,  XX.  8.)  Matius  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  woxk  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Cocvs^ 
a^rius^  S€U{^mariiu.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
McUianum  deriTed  its  name  (Plin.  H,  N.  xr.  14, 
1 5 ;  ColumeIk^  v.  1 0, 19 ;  Suet.  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
ScUum.  iL  10;  Athen-  iiL  p.  82,  c),  and  the  ()p$o- 
uium  Maikutttm^  praised  by  Apicius  (!▼.  3). 

(Wemsdoxf;  PocL  Lot.  Mm.  vol.  ir.  p^  568, 
&c. ;  Lentsch.  in  the  ZettBchri^  fur  AUertkumt- 
viiuenseha/l,  1834,  p.  164,  &c.) 

CALVETNTIUS,  an  Insnbrian  Oanl,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpnmins  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  &ther 
of  L.  Calpumins  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  b.  c. 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Semiplacentinus  Calventins 
(m  Pi$(mj  6,  23  ;  Ascon  in  /'won,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli ; 
compi  Cic.  de  prov.  Cont.  4,  pro  Sf-xL  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (iii  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  meant  by  the  name  of  Calventius  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.     [Cribpinilla.] 

CALVI'NA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Sihuius, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellius,  but  after- 
wards, for  the  lake  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Sihmus.  There  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  chaige,  except  that 
SiUuDus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  vras  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvma  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Aim.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  Silanus.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia  (Julia  ?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  ( Veap.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silnni 
were  great-great-grandsons  of  Augustoa.      '  L.  S.] 

CALVrNUS,  the  name  of  a  £unily  of  the  ple- 
beian Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Domitids  Calvinus,  consul  in  b.c.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  Cn.  DoviTiUR  Cn.  p.  Calvinus,  sumamed 
Maxiraus,  ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  aedileship  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  althouffh  his 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flavins,  the  ramous 
scribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him.* 
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Five  years  later,  however,  b.  c.  299,  he 
cnmle  aedile.  (Liv.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
pnenomen  C  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
raised  to  the  oonsolship  in  b.  c.  288,  ti^gether  with 
P.  Coradins  Dolabella.  The  name  Sl  Calvinva 
scanely  i^ypears  during  the  year  of  hu  conaulaktm 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engi^ed, 
for  Rome  was  just  then  threatened  by  a  ooabcion 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  Stimulated  by  the 
Lncanians  and  Bmttians,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Ganla,  Umbrisna, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.  The  Se- 
nonea,  allied  with  the  Etruscans,  atfarked  the 
town  of  Axretium ;  and  as  the  oonmils  were  proba- 
bly engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
Caecilius  was  sent  out  to  the  retief  of  the  place ; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  fife  near  Anethua. 
His  successor,  M*.  Carina,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  efl^  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  hot  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  In 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  htw  of  natiooa, 
the  consul  P.  Comelins  Dolabella  marehed  throogh 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picentiaas  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  anny  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Romsa 
colony  was  established  in  it  The  events  whidi 
we  luve  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authorities  in  the  same  sucoessioiL  According  to 
Orosins  (iiL  22 ;  comp.  Liv.  EpU.  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambasndon  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Caecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  Appiaa,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediatiely  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  UuL  of 
RoiMy  iii.  pi  427,  &c.)  In  what  manner  Calvinus 
was  engaged  during  tliis  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Boians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  eountiy,  they  bqpsn  to  dread  the 
same  fiUe,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marehed  against  Rome.  Butincroas- 
ing  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Oanls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  battle ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  othen  Calvinus 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  b.  c  280 
he  was  farther  honoured  by  being  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  censor — the  fint  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  1 ; 
Polyb.  iL  19,  20 ;  Uv.  EpU.  13 ;  Appian,  SammL 
6,  GcU.  11 ;  Flor.  L  13 ;  Eutrop.  iL  10;  Dion  Cass. 
Emxrpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Stuns ;  Fast  Cap.) 

3.  DoMiTius  Calvinus,  probablv  a  son  of  No. 
2,  conquen>4  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  lUyzians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest  The 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
fint  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  &  c.  240.  (Frontin. 
Straieg.  iiL  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  20 1  Zonar.  viiL  19, 

&C.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  Calvinus,  ap- 
pears, in  B.  c.  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaocus 
in  Asia,  and  in  &  a  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibidus 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
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tribune  VattniTU,  wbo  allowed  bimself  to  be  used 
by  Caeiar  as  a  tooL  Three  yean  later,  Calyinut 
was  praetor,  and  pesided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
piimius  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
of  M.  Caelius,  who  was  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  poison  Clodia.  In  b.  c.  54  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  giiilty 
of  enonnous  bribery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Memmius,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
pact with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
lucrative  provinces  hj  peijury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  dections ;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  ii^,  the  candi- 
dates promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C 
Memmitts  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre- 
vented by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
also  was  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
pices. In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  him  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  &vour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Oabinius,  was  at 
length  nmde  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  MessaUa. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
Metellus  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
Ave  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
torship, did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  in  b.  c.  49, 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar^s  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagrsdas,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  lUyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metel- 
lus Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  between  them.  But,  accenting 
to  Dion  Cassius  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  by  Fau»- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Caesar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  vrith  those  of 
Calvinus,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  &llen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phai^ 
salia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
faced  by  Metellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
•Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 
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the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Phamaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  rannants 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Phamaces  near  Zeh,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affisirs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  B.  c  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  b.  &  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  oflloe. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
dasium  to  Illyricum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statius  Marcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  b.  a 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  yean,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  b.  a 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TtdL  ii.  p.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviL 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  PluL  Pomp,  54,  Oaet,  44, 
50,  BruL  47  i  Appian,  B.  C.  ii  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  Mithrid,  120;  Caes.  B.  C,  il  42,  iil  36,  &c 
78,  &&,  89,  BeU,  Ale*.  34,  &e.,  86,  93 ;  Uv.  Epit 
112 ;  Veil  Pat  iL  78;  Suet  Qu$,  35,  dec. ;  Fast 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
b.  c  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  SaUuvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  EpiL 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat  i.  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  thdr  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  (Cic.  Brut.  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic  Ik  OnU.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius 
who  was  praetor  in  &  c.  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (a  Pison^ 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  raul  Se&lias  nuteiid  of  Sex- 
thifl.  [L.S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  wu  twice  ccm- 
tai,  in  &  c  334  and  321.  In  hia  lecoikd  oodmiW 
ship  faa  and  his  colleague  Sp.  Poatamins  Albiniu 
commanded  the  Roman  annj  at  Candiom  against 
the  Samnitea,  where  the  Romana  aaffered  the  well- 
known  defieat,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
oonsula  condnded  a  treat j  with  the  >V""**^ ;  bot 
aa  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consols  who  had  oonciaded  it,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  deliTered  up  to  the  Samnitea.  (Lir. 
TiiL  16,  iz.  1,  6,  10 ;  Appian,  SanuuL  6 ;  Cic.  De 
Senee.  \%DtOff'.'m.  30;  camp.  Niebuhr,  HisL  <^ 
Amm,  iiL  p.  211,  &c)  [L.S.] 

CALVrSlUS,  a  client  of  Jonia  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grieroosly  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisiaa  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rnbcllius  Pbntiis  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor^s  ears  in  a  roond-«boat  way,  and 
did  not  mp^eai  an  intendonal  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  woe 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac  Atuu  xiii  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  £L.  S.] 

CALVrSIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  Uie  task  of  in- 
forming die  deotriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Satuminus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  (Ep.  v.  7.) 
Hence  GuiL  Orotius  (  VUae  JCtorum^  iL  5.  §  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  OuiL  Grotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Odeisiana.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  A.  A  &.  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron's 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freedman*s 
property  against  feaudolent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit  5,  s.  3.  §  3 ; 
Heinecdus,  Hid.  Jur.  Rom.  §  264.)        [J.  T.  G.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  FLA'ViUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
hind.    (Dion  Cass.  Izxi  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOS.    [Nbpos.] 

CALVrSIUS  SABI'NUS.     [Sabinus.] 

CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  o.  14.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  «"  bald-head,"*  the  name  of  a  fe- 
mily  of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  LiciNius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  B.& 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.   (liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licmius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
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to  this  office,  but  declined  it  on  aocovnt  of 
hia  advanced  age.  (Liv.  ▼.  18.) 

3.  d  LiciNios  Calvuk,  a  ton  of  Nql  2,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  377,  and  magkter  equitam 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlins  in  b.  &  368, — an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vi  31,  39;  Diod.  xv.  57.)  Pls- 
tarch  {OamilL  39)  considers  this  magister  eqnitma 
to  be  the  same  as  the  femous  law-giver  C  lidmus 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  hxn 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Caasiss 
{Fragm.  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  equitom 
erroneously  Lidnins  Stolo.  (Comp.  NiebahE,  Hi^ 
ofRome^  m.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  Ljcinius  Calvus,  snmamed  Stolo,  which 
he  <terived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  witk  which  he 
dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  h^py 
termination,  and  thna  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  B.C 
376  to  367,  and  was  feithfblly  siq>ported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextiua.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were :  1.  That  in  fritore  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  ai^inted»  but 
that  consuls  should  bo  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  nuue  than  500  jugers  of  the 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of 
huge  and  500  of  small  cattle.  Z.  A  Uw  regulatin? 
the  afhirs  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  paid 
back  in  three  yeariy  instalmentSb  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ]^ 
beians,  that  no  falaificarions  might  be  introduoed 
in  fevour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogaOona  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  oppositioa  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  them, 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  366. 
Lidnius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  peopled 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  dected  twice  to 
the  consulship,  in  B.  c.  364  and  361 ;  but  some 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popiliua  Laenas 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  respectii^  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  poaon  might  possess. 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  lahi- 
tary  regulations,  and  in  b.  c.  357  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xvu.  1,  xviiL  4 ; 
Varro,2>9i2e  AM<.i2;  Liv.  vi  35,  42,  vii  1,2, 
9, 16;  Floras,  i.  26 ;  Am.  Vict.  De  Vir.IUuUr.  20; 
PluL  CamiU,  39;  Diod.  zv.  82, 95 ;  Zonar.  vii. 24; 
VaL  Max.  viii  6.  §  3;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid.  qf 
Romtj  iii  pl  1,  &c)  [L.  &] 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS  MACER,  who,  as 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  country- 
men generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  Mesaalla,  while  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himself, 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  ctmunonly  placed  side  by  side 
with  Catullus,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  b.  c. 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coelius  Rufiis.  (Plin. 
H.  AT.  vlL  50.)  He  was  the  son  of  C.  Lidnius 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when 
impeached  (ac.  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  com- 
mitted suidde  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
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•were  fully  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  diiho- 
nour  and  ruin  which  would  have  been  entailed  up- 
on hia  &mily  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  (VaL 
Max.  iz.  12.  §  7;  PluL  Ci&  9 ;  Cic  odAtLl  4.) 
This  Lidnius  Macer  waa  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
mentioned  in  the  BnUm  (cc  64,  67,  comp.  de  Leg, 
L  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calvus  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  his  &ther,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  zeal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  50.)  But 
this  excessive  appliottion  seems  to  have  enfieebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  (Cic  BruL  82,  ad  Fam,  xv.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asitius ;  against  Drusus ;  for  Mesaius ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinius  Pollio ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  seveind  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  firequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  (e.g. 
Dial,  de  Oral,  34) ;  and  frran  Seneca  {CoiUrov.  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
developed,  so  eneigetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passiomttely  exrlaimed,  **  Rogo  vos,  judices 
num,  si  iste  diaertus  est,  ideo  me  daimiari  oporteat?" 

The  inconsiderable  firagments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvus ;  but  we  gather  from  the  teft- 
timony  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  ease,  vigour,  and  fireshness ;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa- 
ratively dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  21 ;  Quintil  x.  1.  §  1 1 1. 
x.  2.  §25,xii.  10.  §11.;  DitLdeOmL  17,21,25; 
Senec.  Controv,  L  c.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor^ 
tive  character  {Jooa)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius— of  elegies  whose 
beauty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Qnintilia,  have  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
— and  of  fierce  lampoons  {/amota  qngramnuUa) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bitr 
temess  of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  16)  and  Aulus  Qellius  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effu- 
sions of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
classed,  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  but  were  nevcr- 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 
and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ean 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  (SaL  L  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  EpUhalummm  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Erehl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Ed,  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  HipponacUum 
praecomum^  levelled  against  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  Tigellius  (SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  L  3.  3 ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep, 
iv.  14.  $  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  V.  3 ;  CatulL  xcvi. ;  Pro- 
pert  ii.  19,  40,  il  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iiL  9.  61 ; 
Senec  Controv.  L  c;  Sueton.  Jtd,  Cues.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  ^  Salar 
putium  disertum,**  ^*the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.  ^* 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Oontrov,  L  c.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  cidled  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q,  Fr.  ii.  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  &ther;  and  hence  bis  full  designation 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Idcinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  ^De  C.  Liciuio 
Calvo  poeta'*  (Ftngm,  Poet.  Latin,  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,   ATHENODO'RUa      [Athkno- 

DORUS,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  B.  a  142.    [Mxtbllus.] 

CALVUS,  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  B.  c.  222.     [SciPio.] 

CA'LYBE  (KaAi{€i}),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  fiither  of  Bucolion  f  Hom.  /C  vi  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  otlier  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.     (Viig.  Aen.  vii.  419.)  [L.  S.] 

CAXYCE  (KaAiiici}),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab,  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughtera  of  Duiaus;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LYDON  (KaXvfiflfi'),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  fiithcr  of  Epicaste  and  Protogeneia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i  7.  §  7 ;  Steph.Byz. ».». )  [L.S.  J 

CALYDO'NIUS  (KoAvSi^ms),  a  surname  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  was  canied  from  Calydon 
to  Patne  (Pans.  Tii.  21.  §  1),  aii4  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Ot.  MeL  viiL 
231.)  [L.  S.) 

CALYNTHUS  (KiXvi^ot),  a  statoary  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onatas,  b.  c. 
468-448.   (Fans.  x.  la  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KoAtn^').  Under  thu  name  we 
find  in  Hesiod  (TTieog,  359)  a  dangfater  of  Oceanns 
and  Thetis,  and  in  ApoUodoms  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nereufi,  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  {Od,  i  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loyed  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  hnn  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (Od,  t.  28, 
&c,  viL  254,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  ANDRONI'CUSf AirJ/xJinirof 
Ko^ionip^s),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (a.  d.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastus,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  piaefect  of  tiie  city  and  piaefect  of 
the  /3[7Aa,  t.  e.  praefectus  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.    Camaterus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico-polemical 
•works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print     Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Kmt^^iKo^  a  dialogue  against  the 
Latins.    A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Procemo  S^ritut  Satteti^  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Allatios*  Graeda  Orthodox,  ii 
p.  287,  &C.     His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.     Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  fiither  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  HisL 
laL  i.  PL  675,    with   Wharton's  Appemi,  p.  24 ; 
Fabric.  BOd.  Cfraec.  xi.  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  Qlwdavris  Ko/u*- 
ni/NJf),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  Consensu,  &c  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  (PraenoL  MyUag,  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jus  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  transition  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  bitter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  umversal 
^urcA,  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled ircpl  ^ttitoKov  k6kKov  kcU  rSv  £\A«f  ixoanwf 
Tw  kv  odpav^.  (Cave,  Hist.  LU.  I  p.  693 ;  Fabric 
BibL  Graec  iv.  p.  154,  &c.,  xi  p.  279,  &c)  [L.S.] 
CAMBAULES  (Ka^ovMjs),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Oauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethrius,  Brennus,  and  Bolgius ;  and  Cambaules 
is  no  longer  heard  o£  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)   [L.  S.] 
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CAMBY'LUS  {Katigii\os%  commander  of  tfa 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  c€  Antiodiiis  III. 
in  B.  a  214.    He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Saidis 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Afidr»- 
machus.    He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaeus  to  A»- 
tiochus,   by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  nm  vi 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.     Bat  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cambjiim, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  Gommo- 
nicated  the  phm  to  Antiochus,  nHio  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  up  to  him. 
(Pdyb.  viiL  17-23 ;  comp.  Achabus.)    [L.  S.] 

CAMBY'SES  (KBitieAnis).  1.  The  fetiter  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  'to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (L.  107),  that 
Astyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  nobk 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Compi.  JosL 
L  4. )  The  fiither  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  *  Cyras* 
by  Herodotus  (1111).  In  so  rhetorical  a  paaaage 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  viL  1 1)  we  mast 
not  look  for  exact  aocuncy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop,  L  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  Umff  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (C^nap. 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  o^itnre  of  Baby- 
lon, B.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  muck 
on  the  statements  in  a  romance.  The  aocoont  of 
Ctesias  differs  from  the  above.    [Asttagbs.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  by  Caasandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sets  aside  as  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of 
Apries,  for  his  mother.    This  same  Nitetis  appears 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  im  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  hii 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  &  c.  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  pw- 
tioo  of  the  Babylonian  empire.    (See  Jerem.  xliiL 
xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxiL ;  Newton,  Ou  tke  Pro- 
phecies, vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77.)   In 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanes,  a  Greek 
of  Halicamassus,  who  had  fled  from  the  service  of 
Amasis ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tmned  tiie  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  hiu  army.     Before  the  in- 
vading force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitus 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctesias.     Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  efifected  through  the  treachery  of  Comba- 
pheus,  one  of  the  fovourite  eunuchs  of  the  I^;yp> 
tian  king,  who  put  Cambjrses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  the 
country.     But  Herodotus  nuikes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelusium  was 
taken  ahnost  without  resistance.    He  tells  us, 
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bowever,  that  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  PenianB 
were  yictorioiu,  decided  the  fiite  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  some  of  the  oonqnered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphii,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  sulnnitted  to  Cambyae*. 
He  received  also  the  Yoluntary  submiMion  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [see  p.  477,  b.], 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 
who  were  called  the  **  long-lived,^  and  also  against 
Carthage  and  the  Ammonians.  Having  set  out  on 
his  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
against  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 
how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Ammoniana,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26 ;  Ctea.  Pen,  9; 
Just.  i.  9;  comp.  Heeren*8  4firican  NaHona^  voL  L 
eh.  6.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
stem  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
may  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  **The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord**  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Yitringa,  ad  loc.);  and  it  is 
possible  that  hit  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  fiict,  the 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
for  some  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod, 
iii.  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
aelf-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
frenzy.  He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
Ae  lamented  her  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
eaused  to  be  slain.  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  The 
former  relates  that  Cambyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother^s  greatness, 
sent  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Susa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  deatL  Afterwards, 
a  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
faim  and  set  up  a  chiim  to  the  throne  [Smirdis], 
and  Cambyses,  while  marching  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
tana  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  &  c.  521. 
According  to  Ctesias,  the  name  of  the  king^s  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tanyoxarcea,  and  a  Magian 
named  Sphendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  revolt.  After  his  death  by  poison, 
Cambyses,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
made  Sphendadates  personate  him.  The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
poison,  which  she  had  voluntarily  taken,  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  chaiacter  of  Tany- 
oxarcea, and  maintain^  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii  27-^8,  61-66 ;  Ctes.Per«. 
10-12 ;  Diod.  Exc  de  FtW.  et  ViL  p.  556,  ed. 
Weas. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816 ;  Just. 
L  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  8c<nr(^5, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.] 

CAMEIRUS  (Kd/utpos),  a  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiroa,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  01.  vii.  135, 
with  the  SchoL;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  315.)  [L.  S.] 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artoriua,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (//.  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  firom  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit    [W.  A.  0.] 

CAME'NAE,  not  Camoenae,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  earmen  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  forms 
OauHenae,  Carmenaey  and  CarmmtU,  The  Cam^ 
nae  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [  Ant>- 
voBTA.]  The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Carmentis, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmentalis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet,  of  Ant,  s,  «. 
Carmmialia,  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  ihme  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
was  called  Carmentis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  viil  51,  336;  Dionys.  l  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuiade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fied  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  QTBcles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
waa  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys. 
L  31,  &c)  Hyginus  {Fab,  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characten  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  lAtium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Aboiria.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  (Hartung, 
Die  Reliff,  d.  Bom.  il  p.  198,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  (;ittdifrns  Ko^tc- 
ydra),  cubudesius,  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  904 
A.  H.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  &niily,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  Uvea  by  shewing  the  victon  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitanta  had  buried  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  Anbc,  however,  did  not  restore  hha  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tamu  in  Cilida  for  th^  pnrpoee 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prieoner*  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsaa,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  'bwibvov  KKtpuatQ  mi  mmSovKK^uriav  rov 
Koftcriorov  wit  ti^v  IXmnw  r^f  OctnraXopUcny, 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  **  De 
Excidio  ThessalonicensL**  It  is  dirided  into  se- 
Tenty-nine  chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plonda  of  Thesaalonica  by  the  Arabs  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  die  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  U30.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  woik  was  first  pablished,  with  a  Latin 
transbition,  by  Leo  Allatios  in  hisSv^vurro,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisios,  nHio  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  tcanslation  in  his 
**'  Historiae  Bycuitinae  Scriptores  post  Theopha^ 
nem,**  Pans,  1685,  foL,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  **  Corpus  Script.  Hist  Byzant**  Combe- 
fiuus  divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
published  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophanes 
(continuatas),  Symon  Maguter,  and  Geoigios  Mo- 
nachus,  Bonn,  1 838, 8 vo.  (  Fabric.  BiU,  Qraee,  viL 
p.  683 ;  Hanckins,  De  Ser^  HitL  BpsmL  p.  403, 
&c ;  the  *AA«Mrtr  of  loannes  Cameniata.)  ( W.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
fiimily  of  the  Sulpida  gens,  which  probaUy  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cameria  or  Car 
merium,  in  Latinm.  The  Camerini  fireqoentiy  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  eariy  times  of 
the  republic ;  bat  after  B.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
eios  CJEunerinus  Rufiis  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  yoaia,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consnbhxp  in 

A.  D.  9.  The  fiunily  was  reckonad  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viiL  38.) 

1.  Skb.  Sulpicius  P.  r.  Camkbinus  Cornutus, 
consul  B.  c.  500  with  M\  TuUius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memonble  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspincy  to  re- 
store the  Taiquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camoinns  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  B.C. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19 ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  tL  20 ; 
Cic.  Brut,  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Camkbinus  Cobnutus,  consul 

B.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Laicins  Flavus.  He  was  afker^ 
wards  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intereede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Skr.  p.  Sbr.  n.  Cambrinus 
CoRNUTUs,  consul  b.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Diom.  x.  1 ; 
Died.  xi.  84;  Plin.  H.N.  ii.  57.)  This  kw, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  B.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  decemviiate  iu  a.  c. 
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451.  (Liv.  tii.  33;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  B.  c.  446 
he  conmianded  the  cavalry  nnder  the  oonsals  T. 
Qninctias  Capitcdinas  and  .A^ppa  Fnrins  Medol- 
Imns  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Vdai  and 
Aeqni  fought  in  that  year.    (Liv.  iiL  70.) 

4.  P.  SuLPiaus  CAMBBiMOSb  (liv.  liL  31.) 
SeeNaS. 

5.  Q.  SuLPBHUs  Sbr.  p.  Sbb.  n.  Camrbints 
CoRNUTVS,  son  or  giandaon  of  No.  3,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  &  402  imd  again  in  398u  (Liv.  t.  8, 
14;  Died.  xiT.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sbb.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  n.  Cambrivus, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  b.  c.  393,  and  military  tribane 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
V.  29,  32 ;  Died.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  <tf 
the  three  interr^es  in  b.  a  387.  (Liv.  vi.  ^.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus,  consular  tribone 
in  &a  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Spi  Poatunuos 
Regillensis  AlhinuR  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Canwrinas  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  coUeagne.  (Liv.  vi  22 ;  Diod.  xy«  41 ; 
Liv.  vL  27.) 

8.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Rupus,  consni 
b.  c.  345.  (Liv.  viL  28 ;  Died,  xvl  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Cambrinus,  was 
consul  in  A.  D.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  anpeior 
Vespasian.  (Suet  Vap.  3;  Plin.  ^.  Al  viL  48. 
S.49.) 

10.  SuLPUUUS  Cambrinus,  was  proconsal  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanns,  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  A.D.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cosed  on  acoountof  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (TtcAmu 
xiii.  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  his  son  to  death,  accorrling  to  Dion 
Cassins  (Ixiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  Toitured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Pythicos, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  fomily,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep,  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulus. 

CAMERl'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemponry 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  cloture  of  Troy  by 
Hereules.  No  portion  of  this  Uy  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  auUior  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles 
firom  PontusL  The  supposition,  that  the  Raruiimm 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  (de  Orlkografk. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rest 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  Ep,  «c  Pomt.  iv. 
16.  20.)  IW.  R.] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  zeal  name 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Yitellins,  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Yitellins.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  fomily  of  the  Crassi,  who  had  birge 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assembling 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers, 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. The  pretender,  however,  was  seized  and 
brought  before  ViteUius ;  and  when  his  real  origin 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  common 
slave.   (Tac  i^u^  ii.  72.)  [L.  &] 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personages 
in  ViigiL  (Jen.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  dec.)    £Ll  &J 
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CAMILLA,  a  danghter  of  king  Metabos  of  the 
Volacian  town  of  PriYemaJ&.  When  her  fiither, 
expelled  hj  his  subjects,  came  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Amasenns,  he  tied  his  infant  daughter,  whom 
he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hurled  it  across  the  river.  He 
himself  then  swam  afker  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite bank  he  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
mare.  He  brought  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Tumus  she  assisted 
the  former,  and  was  slain  by  Aruns.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kiU  Anms, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  OuniUa.  (Virg*  Aen, 
viL  803,  &c,  XL  432,  tec,  648,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
252.)  Servius  {ad  Aen.  xi.  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  she  was  tailed  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Camillae  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Camilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysiua.  (ii.  21, 
&c ;  Fest  «.  v.  Chmillus.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMILLUS,  a  OaUic  chief.  [Brutur,  No.  1 7.] 

CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fisunily  oif 
the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  FuRius  Camillur,  was,  according  to 
Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  a  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
occur  anywhere  else ;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
(Cam.  2),  that  Camillus  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
sorship before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
mius  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c.  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  ust  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  i.  9.  §  1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  caUed 
the  second,  third,  &&,  consular  tribunate  of  CamiUus, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  &c  The 
first  belongs  to  b.  c.  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  the  open  field,  ravaged  the 
country.  His  second  consular  tribunate  hXhi  in  the 
year  &  c  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilius 
Fidenas  and  CamiUus  were  successively  appointed 
interreges. 

In  B.  c.  396,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
his  magister  equitum.  After  defsating  the  Falis- 
cans and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
marched  against  Veil,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
acquired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
up  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.c.  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  great  games  he  had  Towed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
b.  c.  394  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
of  the  schoolmaater  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  CamiUus,  belongs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citixens,  who  were  so  much  afiEected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (I^v.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  CamiUus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutaidi,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
oonflulship.) 

In  B.  a  391,  CamiUus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  Uie  booty 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exOe,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungntefnl  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came;  for  the  Oauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  die 
dty,  with  the  exception  of  the  ot^utol,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  CamiUus,  who  vras  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recaUed  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  b.  c 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  AUia,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citiaens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  Restored,  and  tlien  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  incUned  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevaiied 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  CamiUus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  B.  c.  889  CamiUus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  oonquM 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
vilius Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians,  and  took  their  camp ;  and  they 
were  now  compeUed  to  submit  to  Rome  afier  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bohi,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  feU  in  Uke  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nati<ms,  CamiUus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  B.  c.  386  CamiUus  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune fi>r  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.  In  b.  a  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volsdans  L.  Furius  MeduUinus 
was  appointed  as  his  coUeague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  CamiUus,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  But  Ca- 
miUus now  appealed,  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
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stand,  led  them  beck  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete rictory.  Hereapon  Camilliu  receiyed  orden 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tmcalans  for  haTing  aesistr 
ed  the  VolBcians ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fonner 
conduct  of  Medollinaa,  Camillas  again  chose  him 
as  his  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration deserred  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  B.  c.  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resoWed 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinins  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillas,  a 
fiuthfiil  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was  L.  Aemi- 
lios  Mamerdnus.  But  Camillas,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manllus  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gaols  broke  oat,  Camillas,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  &e  fifth  time.  His  magister  eqoitom  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  b.  c.  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
millas is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  cham[Hon  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avaiL  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  consideraUe  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fiiible,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (Plat  lAfo  of  OamilUu; 
Liv.  V.  10,  12,  14,  17,  19,  &c^  31,  32,  46,  49-^5, 
vi.  1--4,  6,  &c.,  18,  &c^  22,  &c^  38,  42,  vii  1 ; 
Diod.  xir.  93;  Eutrop.  L  20 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
OeUius,  xviL  21 ;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32,  de  Re  PubL  I 
3,  TuacuL  i.  37,  Fragm,  p.  462 ;  Ascon.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  30,  ed.  OrellL) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  b.  a  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it   (Liv.  vii.  1 ;  Said.  s.  v.  Upairup.) 

3.  L.  FuRius  M.  F.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  B.  a  850,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Laenas,  returned  firom  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillas 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Sdpio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillas,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  lum  to  the  consulship  in  B.  c.  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Ckiudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  daring  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  coounand  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  eselra  tortem. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  in^ted  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  &mous  in 
Roman  story  for  ^e  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rias Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  OauL 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
«f  Valerias  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  aod  a  golden 
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crown.  Camillns  then  joined  the  piaetor 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importanoe 
accomplished  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii*  24-26 ;  Cic.  Do  SemteL  12 ; 
GeILix.ll.) 

4.  L.  FuBius  Sp.  f.  M.  n.  Camillus,  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  B.  &  338,  together  with  C.  Maenius. 
He  fought  in  this  year  soocessfolly  against  Uie  Ti- 
burtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con> 
sals  united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Latium ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques- 
trian statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillas  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  advising  his  countrymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  b.  c.  325  he 
was  elected  eonsol  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junios  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
declared  against  the  Vestinians,  and  Camillas  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Fapiiins 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (liv.  viii.  13^ 
16,  &c.,  29 ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  Fuaius  Camillus,  consul  in  a.  d.  8  (Fast 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, defeated  in  a.  d.  17,  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  Camilli. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impanity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tac  Amiu 
ii  52,  iil  20.) 

6.  M.  FuRiuB  Camillus,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
ANUR,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  n. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitius.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of, 
Dalrnatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  Bat 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  exila 
and  died  in  a.  o.  53,  either  of  an  illneea,  or,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac.  Atuu 
vi  1,  xiL  52,  HisL  i.  89,  il  75 ;  Suet  CltuuL  13.) 

7.  Fuiuus  Camillus,  likewise  sumamed  Sciu- 
BONiANUB,  was  seut  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  time 
when  Chtudius  was  to  die.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  52, 
Higt.  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  hi^h  opinion  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  and  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero's  table  he  was  a  fi:eqaent  guest,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme  per* 
sonal  neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero  (ad  AU.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xL  16,  23, 
xiii.  6,  S3,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  from  one 
of  which  (ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  Camillas 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  connected 
wiUi  the  Jiw  praedkUornun^  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  themr 
selves  to  its  study.  (DieL qfAni.a.n.  Pnies.)[  J.T.G.] 

CAM  rSS ARES,  a  Carian,  hihet  of  Datames, 
was  high  in  fiivour  witii  Artaxerxes  II.(Mnemon), 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cilicia 
bordering  on  Cappadoda.    He  fell  in  the  war  of 
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AftuerxeB  against  the  Gadnii],  a  c.  385,  and  was 
moceeded  in  his  aatnpy  hy  his  son.  (Nep.  2)a(.  I ; 
comp.  Diod.  xr.  8, 10 ;  Pint.  Artaae.  24.)    [E.  E.] 

CAMOBNAE.    [Cambnab.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Tongri 
in  the  war  of  Cirilis  against  the  Romans,  in  a.  d. 
71.   (Tac.  ^Mt  iY.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  ^Dig.  38,  tit  1,  s.  47),  and 
onoe  by  Pomponios.  (Dig.  40,  tit  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
As  both  Valens  and  Pomponios  lived  aboat  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Both  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  relate  to  JUMoommisM, 

A  Cocceius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit  1,  s.  29),  must  hare  been  of  kter 
date,  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Bertrandus.  (Menag.  Amoem,  Jur,  c  38 ;  Maian- 
aius,  ad  30  JOot,  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (Tlar^iciurnO 
by  Aeiian,  and  Pacate  (IIoumEtii)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
risaa,  the  &yourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
first  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Apelles  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
Campaspe  naked,  fell  in  lore  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present  Accord* 
ing  to  some  she  was  the  model  of  ApeUes^  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aeiian,  F.  H,  xii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxf.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imag,  7  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  691 ;  comp.  Anadyomsnb.) 

CAMPE  (K^vii),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (ApoJlod.  i.  2.  §  1.) 
JModoms  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  shin  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nonnus  {JXonyt,  xviiL  237,  dec.)  identifies  with 
the  former.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
legion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
(HitL  I  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CANA.    [Canuh,  Q.  Oillius.] 

CANACE  (KonUir),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Bnaiete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Cer,  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  3,  &e.)  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  fbr  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  father ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  herseU^  as  well  as  Macareus, 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab,  238,  242 ; 
Ov. /for.  11.)  [1*8.] 

CA'NACHUS  (K<(mxo»).  1.  A  Sicyonian  ai^ 
tist,  about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  OL  76,  and  an- 
other 80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is,  impossible.  The  foct  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
and  probably  grand&ther  and  grandson.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Schom  (£/s6.  d.  Stud,  d,  Grieck 
JCtauUery  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  {EpodL 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.O.MulIer,  and  Bockh.  The 
work  which  must  have  been  finished  n.  c.  480,  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
this  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xeizes  after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  b.c  479.   Mttl- 
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ler  (Kttns&latt,  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  b.  a  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius ;  but  Thiersch  (/.  c.)  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  weU  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  g.  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Callon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pauaanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Ageladas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Aobla- 
dab]  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned': 
Riding  (iceXirrfforrsy)  boys  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Paus.  ii  10.  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  PhHesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognise  the  artist  (Pans.  /.&, 
Ix.  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero'k  judgment  of  Canachus*s 
performances,  see  Calamis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrodes  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  b.  c.  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)   [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  lOANNES  (Ictdyrns  Koiw<Jj), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  MUrad  II.  in  a.d.  1422  (a.h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Aa^tyritns  ircpl  roS  ttt  Kanwrearrt- 
iwnr6ktt  ytyw6T0f  wo\4tuw  jcerrd  r6  <rviA'  l^ros 
(a.  m.  6930),  St9  6  *Afjunfpdr  Ilch  (Bei)  vaphrtffw 
rwhp  fAtrd  Svrayifwf  /Sojpc/ar,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  together  with  Geoxgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Dousa,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immannd  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranses,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  transktion.  (Fabric.  Bibl,  Oraee,  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (KavSdici}),  aqueen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
AeliuB  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
Thebald,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine^ 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suo- 
CMded  Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province^ 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  alto  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  hitter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candaoe  attacked  the  garrison  he  had.  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadon  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samoa,  and  who  received 
them  fevourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Stnbo, 
who  tells  us  that  Candaoe  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  feronrs  at  with  the  information 
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that  ahe  was  biind  of  ooe  eye.  (Stiab.  ZTii  pp. 
819—821 :  Dion  Caie.  liiL  29,  Ut.  5.)  Her 
name  aeons  to  have  been  oommon  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiopia  (Plin.  H.  N,  tI.  29 ;  Joaephu  AfiL 
TuL  6.  §  5 ;  Acts,  viiL  27) ;  and  it  appeals  from 
Eosebios  (Hid,  EaeL  iL  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cos- 
totaarj  for  the  Aethiopians  to  be  gorened  bj 
women,  though  Oecomenins  thinks  (Cbimib  m 
Actt^  L  «.),  that  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  qneen-mothers,  the  nation  ragaidiqg 
the  son  alone  as  their  &ther  and  kiqg,  and  their 
princes  as  the  son's  children.  [£•£•] 

CANDAULES  (Kav5atfAi|s),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  \jy  the  name  of  MynUns,  was 
the  last  Hersdeid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  aeooont  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  lus  wife^s  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unTciled  charms,  hot  without 
her  knowle^,  to  Oyget,  his  &Tourite  officer. 
Oyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  htf  ,  intent  on  ▼engeanoe,  and  bade  him 
chooee  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himael^'or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receire  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
band.  He  choae  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermna- 
dae,  about  b.  c.  715.  In  PUOo  the  etory,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  foble  of  the  ring  of  Oyges, 
serves  the  purpoce  of  moral  allegory.  Plutaivch, 
following  in  one  pboe  the  story  cdf  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  ii  Oyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaules  with  the  help  of  some  Conan  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod.  L  7—13;  Just  i.  7;  Phii.  de 
JUpub,  iL  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  <i0  Cj^  iii.  9 ;  PluL 
Quaed,  Oraee,  45,  Sympot,  i.  5.  §  1;  comp.  Thiri- 
wall^s  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  paaaages  as  having  given 
Bttlarchus,  the  painter,  a  huge  sum  of  money 
{**"  pari  rependit  auro*")  for  a  picture  repreaenting 
a  battle  of  the  Msgnetes.  (Plin.  H.  AT.  vii.  38, 
XXXV.  8 ;  comp.  Did.  </AnL  p.  682.)        [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  {Kdi^iios),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Sevenis,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius. 
(HisL  EacU  v.  27 ;  comp.  Hieronym.  J>e  Scr^ptor, 
Eod,  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Ariaa  who  flouriahed  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  **  De  Generatione  Divina,**  addresied  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorinua,  who  wrote  in  reply  "De 
Generatione  Verbi  Divini  sive  Confutatorium  Can- 
did! Aiiani  ad  eundenu"  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analecta  (Paris,  1685,  foL)  a  "Fragmentom 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Yictorinum," 
which  Oudin  fint  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  "  De  Generatione  Divina.**  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Oalland, 
▼ol.  viiL  [VicTORiNua.]  (Ovu^DeSeripUEod, 
vol  i.  p.  528 ;  Schonemann,  BibL  Patnm  Latmo- 
rum,  c.  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)      [ W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS  (Kd^SiSos ''loavpos), 
a  Bysantine  historian,  a  native  of  laanria,  whence 
his  surname  laaunis.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  and  held  a  high  pnUic  office 
in  ids  native  country.  He  ia  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  ia  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  His  matory  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  bc^;an 
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with  the  dection  of  the  empemc  Leo  the 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the 
It  therefore  embnoed  the  period  frun  a.  d.  457  U 
491.  A  aummary  of  its  contents  is  pwervcd  in 
Photnis  (cod.  19%  to  whom  we  are  aJao  indebted 
for  the  fow  focts  cciieeniing  the  life  of  Quidiiias 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  iiHsaiis  the 
style  of  the  hiatnrian  for  its  affectation  of  poetical 
beanties.  A  small  fragment  of  the  vwk 
aerved  by  Soidas  («. «.  x«<fi4>)>  The 
meats  of  Candidas  are  printed  in  the  ^peaidix  to 
**£ch)g^  Hiatoricorum  da  Reb.  Bys.,^  ed.  Labfae, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  *'  Exoe^pta  de  I^ega> 
tionibua,  &c"  ed.  D.  Hoeadielins,  paMishfal  by  C 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  alao  coatained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippns,  £anapnis,&c.  paUiahed 
in  the  Bonn  coUeetion  of  Byzantine  writen.  (CompL 
Hanke,  JBya.  iZer.  Srr^  iL  3,  p.  672,  Ac;  Fabric 
BitL  GfWK.  viL  pu  543.)  [L.  &] 

CA'NDIDUS»  VESPROT^IUSi  one  of  the 
consnhir  envoys  despatdied  by  DUins  Jnfianas 
and  the  senate  in  ▲.  d.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  troops  of  Septimius  Severus  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  dedared  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidas  foil  in  aocomplishii^ 
tlM»  object  of  his  misaion,  but  he  very  nanowly 
eacaped  beii^  put  to  death  by  the  soldieia,  who  re- 
ooUected  the  hanhneas  he  had  fomeriy  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  foiid  bim, 
nevertheleaa,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  enploy- 
ed  as  a  1^^  1^  Sevens,  first  in  Asm  Ifinor, 
against  Peacennins  Niger,  and  afterwarda  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbanms  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  hank 
occasions  he  did  good  service ;  for,  by  Ids  ezhocta- 
tions  and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nieaea;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  vrith  Lateranns,  he  itedoeed  to  sab- 
miaaion  the  turbulent  chiefo  of  Adiabene  and  Os- 
roene.  (Dion  Caas.  Ixxiii.  18,  Ixxiv.  8,  Ixxr.  2 ; 
Spertian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  B.] 

CANDYBUS  (K4^r8u«05),  a  aon  of  Dencalioa. 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lyda,  was  befievvd 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  ce.)  [L.&] 

CANE'THUS  (JUmtfei),  two  mythical 
ages,  oi|e  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  the 
of  Athui  and  fother  of  Canthus  in  Euboea,  frvm 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalcis  derived 
its  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1|  ApoUoo.  Rhod.  L 
78 ;  Stnbu  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  &] 

CANI'DIA,  whoae  real  name  was  GiBtidia»  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiaats,  was  a  Neqwiitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  ahe  deoefted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  ber  up 
to  contempt  as  an  old  aorceoeaa.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  fint  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  lat  book  is  suppoaed  to  refer  to  theae  posnb 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Ganidia  becaaae 
her  real  name  Gntidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasbg  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  one 
was  asaodated  with  gray  bain  and  old  age.  (Compi 
Hof.  SaL  ii.  1.  48 ;  SchoL  Acr.  and  Cmqn.  ad  he 
and  ad  Sat,  i.  8.  24.) 
P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSU&  [Ciuaaiw.) 
CANI'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  oonsnl  in  &  c. 
285  and  273.    [Claudius.] 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  pfebeiaa,  is  not  mentioiied 
in  early  Roman  hiatory.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  befove  Christ. 
C.  Camnius  Kebilus,  praetor  in  b.  c.  1 71,  was  the 
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fint  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
curnle  offices ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con- 
sul was  C  Caninius  Rebilns  in  B.  c.  45.  The  chief 
fiunilies  are  those  of  Qallvu  and  Rxbzlus  :  we 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satriub,  and  a 
Caninius  Sallnstius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens.  [Sallustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rntilins  RuAis,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemiliua  Scaonia  in  b.  a  107.  Cicero  reUtes  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Canins  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.    (Cic.  de  OraL  ii 

69,  d«  qgr.  iii  u.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFU8.    [Rcfus.] 

CANNUTIUS.    [Canutius.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (Ka^fttfoj  or  fior 
ranrof ),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  fi^sm  Troy  died  in 
I^jpt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
zrii.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Nwrtai.  8 ;  Nicand.  Ther,  309, 
Ac.;  Schol.  adAdiau.  V.  H,  zr.  IS;  Steph.  Byz. 
«. «.;  Tac.  Atmal,  ii.  60;  Dionys.  Perieg.  13;  Amm. 
Maroell.  xxiL  16 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg,  Cfeoty,  ir.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  "Egypt  as  a  divine  beinff,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  diape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  AncoraL  §  108;  Rufin.  Hitt.  Ecdes,  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  i,  V.  Kdiwwot,)  The  identification  of  an 
Elgyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  waa  looked  upon  in 
this  liffht  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Aristid.  OraL  AegypL  vol.  il  p.  359,  &c.  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
jars  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  (Diseription  de  ^Egyple^ 
i  pL  10,  ii.  pL  36,  92 ;  Montfeucon,  VAntiquiti 
etcpliq,  vol  ii  p.  2,  pi  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(Vafllant,  Hid,  PtoUm,  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinui,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtfuL  Modem  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  PttHik.  Aeggpi,  iil  p.  151 ;  Hug,  Untenuek- 
wiffen  aber  dm  Mjftku^  &.c. ;  Cieuzer,  Ditmytimj 
p.  109,  &C.,  Symbol,  L  p.  225,  &c.)         [L.  &] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  fiunHies.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  jffinces  Cantacuzeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reisn  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dahnatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1107* 

2.  Joannes  Cant  ACUZBNI78,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebaatocntor  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1174. 

3.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  son  of  No.  2, 
bUnded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannes  Cantacuzbnun,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  Thbodorus,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  lulled  in 
1183. 


6.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  dux  under  John  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 

to  the  year  1261 :  his  children  probably  were, 


1.  Cantacuzenus,  pmfect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age»  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
II.,  the  elder  (1283—1828);  married  Theodora  P»- 
]aeQlogina(Tarchaniota),  who  died  in  1342, 


I 

2.  Cantacuzenus. 
Nioephoras. 


3.  A  daughtei 


1.  Joannes  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347.        2.  Nioephorus         Z,  A  danghter,  married  Coa* 
[Joannes  YL]    He  mairied  Irene,  daogh-  Sebastocrator.  stantians  Acropolita. 

ter  dl  Aadrooicns  Asan  Protovestiariua,  uid 
granddaughter  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  BulgaziB. 


I 


I  IN 

].  Matthaeus  AsanesCantacu-    2.  Thomas, 
senus,  co-emperor  in  1355,    8.  Manuel,  duke 

of  Sparta,  died 


and  abdicated  in  the  same 
year.  [Matthaeus.]  He 
died  before  his  fiither.  He 
married  Irene  Palaeolqpna. 


1380. 
Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


5.  Maria,  mar- 
ried Nicepho- 
rus  Ducas 
Angelas, 
despot  of 
Acamanja. 


6. 


I 
Theodora, 

married 

Umhan, 

sultan  of 

die  Turks- 

Osmanlis. 


7.  Heboa, 
married 
Joannes  V. 
Palaeo- 
logus, 
emperor. 
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I.  JoanoM, 
despot 


I 

2.  Demetrius 
SebMto- 
cnUoc 


I 


3.  Geoige  Soche-     4.  Theodo^^ 
tai,    a    great         a  nim. 
geneial      and 
admiiaL 

I 


I 

5.  Helena, 

David  Comnenas, 
last  emperor  of 
Trebbond. 


6. 


I 
Ireney 

Greoi]^ 

kowks, 

of 


Ifamiel,  prince  of  Messene,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.    He  fled  to 
when  he  died.    He  mairied  Maria,  suznamed  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  is  known. 


There  are  seTeial  other  Cantacuseni  oonqiicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Dn  Caage,  FamSUat  Byxcm- 
tmae,  p.  258,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

CA^ITHARUS  (KMapot)^  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  «.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  oontempozary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  yiz.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  t.  v.  *Apditn  cnlAirn^s ; 
Pollux,  It.  61),  aud  Tereus.  fAthen.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  s.  «.  *A9i|ya(a.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  fHt&piiqK€s  and 
the  'Ai^^i'cs,  no  fiagments  are  extant  (Meineke, 
HisL  Crit.  Cbm.  Graec  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  {KMapos\  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Scyon,  tlie  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutychides.  (Paus.  ri.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiT.  8.  s.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  B.C.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  &ther  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (^  e.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polydetus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  &  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  B.  G.  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vl  3.  §  3,  vi  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (KiiyOof),  an  Argonaut,  is  caUed  a 
son  of  (^ethns  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  78 ;  Orph. 
Argon,  139;  YaL  Fkcc.  L  453.)  He  u  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  (^phalion  or  04>hau- 
rus.  (Hygin.  Fab,  14 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495 ; 
VaL  Place  ri.  317,  vii.  422.)  [L.  S.) 

L.  CANTrLIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontifia,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
▼iigin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  216,  and  was 
flo^^  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifex 

marimba,      (Liv.  X*^.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who 'avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
imns,  flie  conqueror  of  the  Sanmites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  X.  46.) 

CANULEIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Divbs  :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  vrithout  any  cognomen.    [Canuluus.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulbiur,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  establishing  coanuluum  between  the  patricians 
and  nlebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables.     He  also  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  people  the  option  oi  choosing  tke 
suls  from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs  ;  bat  to 
preserve  the  consulsh^  in  their  wder,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  ^eba,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribanes, 
vrith  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indiftivatly 
from  either  order  in  pboe  of  the  oonsok.  (liv. 
iv.  1— 4> ;  Ci&  d»  lUp,  iL  37  ;  Horns,  L  25 ; 
Dionys.  xi  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  420,  accused  C  Sempronins  Atratinua,  who 
had  been  consul  m  B.  c.  423,  on  accoont  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Volsdan  war.  [ATKATiisoa, 
No.  5.]  (^uleius  and  his  colle^gnes  introdaoed 
in  the  semUe  this  year  the  subject  of  an  assignment 
of  the  public  land.    (Lir.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canolbius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetoliana,  bl  & 
174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canolbius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpjt  pre* 
viously  to  B.  c.  160.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  ^bs,  &  c. 
100,  accused  P.  Furius,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  die  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  ( Appian,  ^.  CL  i.  33 ; 
comp.  Cic  pro  Rainr,  9  ;  Dion  Oas.  Fraiff.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulbiur,  one  of  the  pabliami,  engpg^ 
in  fimnmg  the  duties  paid  on  in^mrted  and  exported 
goods  at  die  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  was 
governor  of  Sicily,  b.  a  73— 7L  ((2ic  VtrTn  ii. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulbius,  defended  by  Hortensias  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Ok; 
BnU.9%) 

8.  Canulbiur,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cioere^ 
letten  in  b.  a  49  {ad  AtL  x.  5),  is  otherwise  an> 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  CJaesar^s  legates  in  the 
I  war  with  Pompey,  B.  a  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 

Epeinis  in  order  to  collect  com.  (Caes.  ^.  C  iiL  42.) 
CANUS,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pom- 
ponins  Atdcus,  was  struck  out  of  the  proocriptioB 
in  B.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Attieua.  (Nepos,  AtL  10;  comp. 
Cie.ad^tt.xiiL31,XT.  21.)  The  Cana  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Q.  Cioen, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  thiji  QeUioa  Guanas. 
{Ad  AtL  xiii.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caliguh^  to  appear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fiilfiUed 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (Senec.  de  Amm 
Tranqn,  14  ;  Plut  ap,  SymxU,  p.  330,  d.) 
CANU'SIUS  or  GANU'SIUS  (rai^(rios),  ap- 
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parently  a  Greek  hirtoriaii,  wbo  aeenu  to  have 
been  a  contempoiary  of  Julius  Caeflar ;  for  it  ia  on 
tlie  authority  of  Canuaius  that  Plutarch  (Oaes.  22) 
relate*,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
on  account  of  the  suoceseful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  b.  a  55,  Cato  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
)iis  viohition  of  the  laws  of  nations.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNU'TIUS,  was  bom 
in  the  same  year  as  Gcero,  &  c.  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
out  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sulpiciua  Rufus,  who  was  one  of  the  moat  oelebnir 
ted  oratora  of  hia  time,  and  who  left  no  orationa 
behind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  aome  and  pub- 
liahed  them  under  the  name  of  Sulpiciua.  Cann- 
tina  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^a  oration  for 
Cluentiua  aa  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  of  the  partiea  connected  with  that 
diagFBceful  affiur.  (Cic  BruL  56,  pro  Clvent,  10, 
Jo  21  27  ^ 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  pleba  in  the  year  that  Caeaar  waa  aaaaaai- 
Dated,  B.  c.  44,  waa  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianua  drew  near  to  Rome  towarda 
the  end  of  October,  Canutina  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  leam  hia  intentiona ;  and 
upon  Octavianua  declaring  againat  Antony,  Canu- 
tina conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  apoke  to  the 
people  on  hia  behalt    Shortly  afterwarda,  Octar 
vianna  went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  aenate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianua  an  enemy  of  the  atate,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutiua  and  two  of  hia  other 
coUeagoea  to  api«oach  the  Capitol,  leat  they  ahould 
put  uieir  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  aenate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
aecute  the  war  againat  Dea  Brutua  in  Ciaalpine 
Gaul,  Canutiua  had  full  acope  for  indulging  hia 
hoatility  to  Antony,  and  conatantly  attacked  him 
in  the  moat  fiirioua  manner  (oMi^miMs  rabie  lam- 
robot,  YeU.  Pat  ii.  64).    Upon  the  eatabliahment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  Uie  following  year,  b.  &  43, 
Canutiua  ia  aaid  by  VeUeina  Pateiculna  (L  e.)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proacription  and  put  to 
death ;  but  this  is  a  miatake,  for  he  waa  engaged 
in  the  Peruainian  war,  b.  c.  40.    Aa  Octavianua 
had  deaerted  the  aenatorial  party,  Canutiua  became 
one  of  hia  enemiea,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antoniua  in  their  attempt  to  cruah  him 
in  B.  c.  40 ;  but  fidling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture  of  Pemsia,  Canutius  waa  put  to  death  by  biia 
orders    (Appian,  B,  C,  iiL  41 ;  Dion  Caaa^  xlv. 
6,  12;  Cic  od  Fam,  zii  3,  23,   PMtipp,  iiL  9; 
Appian,  B,  C,  v.  49 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xlviii.  1 4.) 

The  C  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  (d»  Qar, 
HkeL  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  Ti.  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  <*  De  Oratoribua*'  (c  21^  ia  the 
aame  aa  either  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  di&ient 
person  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (Koroycdf),  a  son  of  Hipponoua 
and  Aatynome  or  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Iphia. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  70 ;  SchoL  ad  Ewrip,  Phoen,  181 ; 
ad  find,  Nem.  ix.  30.)  He  waa  married  to  Euadne 
or  laneini,  who  ia  alao  caUed  a  daughter  of  Iphia, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  fiUher  of  Sthenelua. 
(SchoL  adPind.  02.  vi.  46 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §  8.) 
He  waa  one  of  the  aeven  buoea  who  marched  from 
Axgos  against  Thebe^  where  he  had  hia  station  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  §  6; 
AeachyL  SepL  c  TkA,  423 ;  Paua.  ix.  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  dty ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Pkoen, 
1172,  &c;  comp.  Soph.  Antig^  133;  ApoUod.  iiL  6. 
§  7;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  WhUe  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  dea- 
troyed  heraelf.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip^  SuppL 
983,  &&;  Philoatr.  /con.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  Art  Am.  iiL 
21 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneua  ia  one  of  those 
heroea  whom  Aaclepiua  waa  believed  to  have  caUed 
back  into  life.  (ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  waa  a  atatue  of  Capaneua  dedicated  by  the 
Aigivea.   (Paua.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.    [GoBDiANUi] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roocoan  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ea  PoiU.  iv.  16.  36.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  ANTrSTIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  1.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, ia  generaUy  beUeved  to  have  flouriahed  to- 
warda the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  diflbrent  critica  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  aU  internal  evi- 
dence, would  pkce  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinua  and  the  Oordiana.  In  MSS.  he  ia 
frequently  styled  A/er  CarihaginiamB ;  and  since, 
when  apodung  of  himaelf,  he  employa  the  exprea- 
aion  **Beata  alumnum  urba  Elisaae  quem  videt,**  it 
seems  certain  that  the  dty  of  Dido  waa  the  phice 
of  hia  education,  if  not  of  hia  birth  alao.  The  aar 
aertions,  that  he  roae  to  the  dignity  of  proconanl, 
and  compoaed  hia  book  at  Rome  whoi  &r  advanced 
in  life,  reat  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguoua  and 
probably  ooirupt  worda,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  hia  peraonal  hiatory, 
but  an  andent  biography  ia  aaid  to  exiat  in  that 
portion  of  Barth^a  Adversaria  which  haa  never  yet 
been  publiahed.  (Fabric  BtU.  Lot.  iiL  c.  17.) 

The  great  worii  of  CapeUa  ia  compoaed  in  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
sluon  of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
hsis  thrown  his  Consolatio  PhUosophiae.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compUation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  poUte  leaning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  ehiborate  and  complicated 
aUegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arta, 
which  once  were  beUeved  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  phUoaophy  and  acienoe.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treata  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectica, 
divided  into  Metaphyaics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  aixth  of  Geometry,  conaiating  chiefly 
of  an  abatract  of  C^giaphy,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  aur&oea,  and  ao- 
lida ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy;  and  the  last  of  Music,  induding  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  bn^ 
die  materiala  are  iU-selected,  Ul-arranged,  and 
ill-digeated ;  thongh  from  amidst  much  that  ia  dujl) 
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and  Crivoloiii,  we  can  occauonally  eztiaet  curioat 
and  Taloable  infonnatioii,  derived  withoat  doabt 
from  tpeatbes  which  have  long  nnce  perinhed. 
Thni,  fi>r  example,  in  one  mnaxkable  fmmgt(rm. 
I  857)  we  delect  a  hint  of  the  tnie  oonttitatifOn  of 
the  aolar  sjrftera.  It  is  here  ao  distinctlj  main- 
tained  that  the  pfameta  Maauj  and  Venns  revolTe 
loond  the  nn,  and  not  nmnd  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  sdenee  have  conadeied  it  not  impnfaable  that 
Copemiciis,  who  quotes  Martianna,  may  have  de- 
rived the  fint  geim  of  his  theoiy  firom  this  sooroe. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  posable  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apoleios  and  TertoUian.  It  is 
overioaded  with  fiEa<-fetched  metaphora,  and  haa  all 
the  sQstained  grandiloquence,  the  pompons  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  fiilse  mMimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al- 
lowance most  be  made,  however,  for  the  dmnn- 
stances  under  which  the  book  haa  been  tFanmitted 
to  us.  It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Hence  it  was  eopied 
and  le-copied  by  Ihe  monks,  and  bong  of  oonrse 
in  many  phuses  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  oor- 
mptions  crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
Tolved  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSSw 
aie  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  libnry  of  Coipos  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.  A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  CapeUa,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L*Abb6  {BibL  Nov,  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  woik  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Leland  {Gmmentar.  de  Script,  BriL  p.  214) ; 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modem  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vioenza  l^  Henricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Fnmciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefiitory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  foL ;  of  Vienna,  vrith  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fol.;  of  Basle,  1532,  foL;  of 
Lyons,  1539, 8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &&, 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  foL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.  But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Orotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Francf. 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  ''Ano- 
tores  Vet  Musicae,"  Amst  4to.  1652 ;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1763, 8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Ooets  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critiad  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
iaurensis,  voL  vi.  pi  69. 

The  popdarity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  Oregorius  Turonensis,  Joannes  Saria- 1 
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buriensis,  Nieolana  Clenangina,  and  adwn.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  fociid  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsius  upon  Ovid ;  and  Mmker,  in  his 
eommenCsry  on  Hyginus,  has  given  i 
tant  readings  from  a  Leyden  MS. 
interesting  analyau  of  the  work  by  F.  Ja 
ErKh  and  Oraber'li  Bncycbpidie.         [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  I 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavin  DomitJIla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Soet  Fapi  3L)    [US.] 

CAPER  (K«r^),  of  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pydia- 
goras,  who  aequbvd  great  renown  frnaa  iiliiatmBg 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancvadnM  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (Ol.  1 42;  n.  c 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  fiirt  after 
Heracles,  aeooiding  to  Pansaniaa,  or  the 
according  to  Africanus,  who  eonqaered  ia  th< 
two  eontests  on  the  same  day.  (Pana.  v.  21.  f  5i, 
VL  15.  if  S,  6;  Easeb.  'EXK  dJL  p.  42;  ed.  Seafi- 
gcr;  Knnie,  ckympta^  ^  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  grannauian  of 
nnewtain  date,  whose  w<»ks  '^de  Latimtate,**  Ac, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greateot  mpect  by 
Chansius,  Rnfinna,  Servins,  and  othen,  bat  tsfnii- 
ally  by  Priscian.  We  posstai  two  very  short  tads 
entitled  **  Fbvii  Capri  grammatici  vetnstiasiaM  de 
Orthognsphia  libellus,**  and  **Caper  de  Verbia  me- 
diis.**  Barthins  (Adoen,  zzL  1,  xjcxt.  9)  has 
jectnred,  with  much  plansibility,  that  thoe 
the  original  works  or  Q^er,  but  um 
ments  hj  a  later  hand.  Serrios  (ad  Viy,  Amu  x. 
844)  cites  ^'Cbper  in  libris  enndeati  aefnaonis,^ 
and  (ttd  Am,  z.  377)  **  Caper  in  libria  dnbii  gene- 
ria.**  St  Jerome  (Adv,  Rt^Sm.  n.)  speaks  of  hb 
grsmmatical  **eommentarii*  as  a  book  in  coaunoa 
use ;  and  Agroetns,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
**  libellus  de  Orthographia  et  Proprietate  ae  DiSs- 
rentia  Sermonmn,"  refers  to  his  annotataons  oa 
Cicero  aa  the  most  celebrated  of  his  nmneroos  pn»- 
dnctions.  He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  aj^iarently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  ds  Termiky,  &&,  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  fost  published  among  a  coOectioii  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  abont  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480, 1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  eontained  in  the  **  Qiaa- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct  Antiqn.**  by  Putachius  (ppb 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  R.] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.    [SaviOB.] 

CAPHA.    [Thbodosia.] 

CAPHO.    [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  fiuher  of  Betilienns  Bassna,  or 
Cassius  BetiUinus  as  Dion  Cassius  caDs  him,  was 
compdled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  CaIiguh^  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  25.)  [Bassub,  p.47],  b.] 

CA'PITO  (RorlriMr).  L  Of  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  Athenaens  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  "E^rriiid,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  fviiL  pL 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  «pis  MU- 
worror  droftnr^ioiKttffiara,  from  which  he  qnotes  a 
statement  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cbpito 
of  iHiom  there  is  an  episrsm  in  the  Gredc  Antho- 
logy (▼.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  persoa 
as  the  epic  poet 

2.  A  native  of  Lyoa,  is  called  by  Soidas  (t.  « 
Kenrtrw)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauria  C^tnmputd)^  which 
consisted,  according  to  Snidas,  of  eight  books,  and 
is  firequently  lefemd  to  by.  St^hums  of  ByMs- 
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tbiB.  The  latter  writer  (s.  «.  Y^uiSa),  quotes  the 
fifteenth  book  of  it;  but  the  reading  in  that  pae- 
•age  seems  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  i  in- 
stwd  of  ircyrciNuScicdh'M.  This  Capito  also  made 
a  Greek  truislation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  history 
which  Eatropins  had  drawn  np  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Soidas  (L  c) 
and  Lydns  {De  Magittr.  Fro(mm.)j  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  worics  on  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  have  like- 
wise perished.  (Comp.  Tschncke^s  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Entropios,  p.  Izvi.  &&)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO  (Kuwhw),  a  physician,  who  probably 
Kved  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  ai^Mars  to  have  giTsn  particular  attention 
to  diieases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
quoted  by  Galen  {De  Oompot»  Afedieam.  tee.  Loe, 
It.  7.  YoL  zii.  p.  731 )  and  Ae'tius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  lame  person  as  Artemidorus 
Capito  [Artbmidorus],  bat  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  B.  c.  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  AquiUius 
Callus,  opposed  Pompey  and  Cxassns,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Ciipito  in  particdar  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonms  brouffht  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  pronnces,  but  in 
Tain.  Capito  and  Qallus  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  lery  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  which  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus,  neyertheless,  con- 
tinned  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Apnius,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  haT« 
ing  fiibricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassias  (zzxix.  34)  lays,  that  Capito,  aa  tri- 
bune, also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  fitvour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  {ad  PamU,  xiii  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  aa  his  friend,  says  that  he  fiiToured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  ^e  letter  of  Cicero 
just  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  fiiTour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
Caeaar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  {Amm,  iii  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 

!A  C  T.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
Comp.  Dion  Cass,  zzzl  42,  zzziz.  33—39; 
Appian,  B.C.  it  18;  Plat.  Oram.  19;  Cic  «fe 
JHvmaLu]^.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATB'IUS,  an  emment  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  hare  been  more  learned  than 
IVebadus.  lAbeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trehatios,  and  had  listened  to  all  ^e  other 
eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Komo,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
tant points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools,  aniilogouf  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  Tory  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — ^Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
tary republican  ;  Capito^  a  time-sarriog  adherent 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  fevour  wiu  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order» 
says  Tacitus  {Ann,  iii.  75),  that  he  n%ht  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fiire  his  43rd  year.  He  was  omsul  suffectus  with 
C.  Yibius  Postumus  in  ▲.  d.  5.  Several  writen 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C  Fonteius  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Oemanicus  in  a.  d«  12« 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  thai 
Labeo  refused  the  ofier  of  Augustas  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  **  Ez  his  Ateins  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  offerretur  ei  ab  Angusto 
consalatus,  ei  honorem  suscipere.**  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
ton  who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inferenoe  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitua:  ^'IIU 
[lAbecmi],  quod  praetaram  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  hnic  [Capitoni]  quad  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odiom  ez  inridia  oriebatur.** 

In  A.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Messalla  in  the  important  office  of  **  curator  aqua* 
rum  publicarum,**  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontinms,  de  Aqita0d4 102,  ed 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  fevour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in* 
trusted  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  ezpedient  to  divert  the  coarse  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  hikes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologns,  who  was  a 
freedman,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.     [Atbius,  p.  392,  b,] 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capitols  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
beoi  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appean  to  have  feUen  into 
the  opposite  eztreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  yean*  gifts 
{Diet,  of  Ani.  s,  v.  Slrena)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doabtfol  Latinity.  In  ^e  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  gnmmarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condenmed  by  M.  Pranponius 
Marcellus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  C^to  pronounced 
that  'Mt  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so.**  **  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth,** 
rejoined  the  inflezible  Marcellus,  **  You  have  tho 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citiienship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.**  (Suet,  da  IlL  Gram,  22  ;  Dion. 
Caas.  Ivii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito*s  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  bUune.  There  was  a  feint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventun  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  anthori^  of  an  emperor  so  festidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  feirly  be  ezpected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  fiill  citizenship^  at  least  a 
limited  jias  Latiu 

lo  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dia- 
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eern  the  ipirit  of  a  eonitier,  witlumt  anything  to 
call  for  Mrioni  blame,  but  Tadtu  relates  an  ind- 
dent  which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shamefol  char 
lacter  of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  lawyer  perrerting  his  hi^  anthori^, 
and  nstng  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  oonstitn- 
tional  freedom  in  order  to  encoonge  crad  ^rianny. 
L.  Ennios,  a  Roman  kni^t,  was  aceoaed  by  some 
infoimer  of  treason,  Sar  baring  mdted  down  a 
small  sOrer  statue  of  the  emperar,  and  conTHted  it 
into  common  phUe.  Tibeihis  employed  hb  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
eomfrfained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Knnius, 
**  Let  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  **  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  {viTste  griefe,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  lunits — let  it  stop  short 
ci  giring  away  the  wrongs  <^  the  state/**  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.  (Tac  Atm.  iii.  70.) 
Shortly  after  this  disgiacefol  scene  Capito  died, 
A.  D.  22. 

It  is  remaricable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  ainf^  pure  extract 
horn  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  haye  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  ha?e  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  dted  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  pritate  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit  3,  s.  79,  $  1 ;  32,  s.  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  $  1  ;  by  JaTole- 
nuB,  84.  tit. '2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Ci4>ito*s  consul- 
ship), by  Paolus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
1 4  ;  though,  in  this  bst-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  hiinself  quo- 
ting Serrius  Snlpidus,  who  thus  appean  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authon  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  <^  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  BnnAdHeke  cau  der 
Sckifiea  der  Rotmteken  Juritten,  pp.  83—92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Cbuj^eotomo, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  •259th  book  is  cited  by  Qellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seeme  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Oellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  jndidis  publids,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  bm>k  which  is  dted  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Commentarius  de  Judidis  Pnblicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito,  collected  and  arranged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  wer^  not  long,  liabeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  i>e  i'ofi/i/Seib  ./are, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Oellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  {a.  e.  Afundta).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
treatise^  which  is  dted  by  Macrobius  (Saharm,  iii. 
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10)  under  the 

treatise,  De  Qffiao  Sematoria.    (GelL  iv.  10.) 

Frontinus  (De  AgmaedmeL  97)  dtes  Capka  i 
the  law  of  the  pnbUc  waten  of  Rome,  and  it 
VOT  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  _ 

with  whioi  his  oflBdal  duties  conneetod  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  ef 
a  verbal  critic  The  mfaning  and  proper  na^ge  of 
words  oonstitnte  a  branch  of  study  of  mnaJdrtaMe 
importanoe  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  inlciprei  wiDa 
and  other  private  diipodtions  of  property,  and  ta 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Signifiratione 
Vertwrum  in  the  Digest  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  labeo,  and  we  are  stran^y  diapnai^ 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capita.  la 
Pliny  {H,  N.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  dted  aa  ^giwing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelins  ( A^as  ?) 
in  holding  (as  Pbutus,  Peemd,  iL  4.  51,  aeema  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  wtyrriiiiiia  comprehended 
sweets  {dmleia\  as  well  as  wineSb  In  another 
pasMge  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
eoguua  and  pitlor.  In  Serrius  {ad  Vir^  Aem.  v. 
45),  Vam  and  Atdus  are  dted  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dime 
and  Deue,  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jaixit 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possiUe  that  the  finedman  Atdus  Pfailologus  may 
be  meant 

Avmarus  RivaUins,  one  of  the  eariiest  writen 
on  ue  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  thai 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  TaUea,  bat 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assortion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Fonter  (in  L  Zileti 
Traetahie  TVuctoteam  p.  48),  and  Rutiliua.  {De 
Juriap.  c.  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  dtes  a  certain  epiatk  of 
Capito,  the  authentidty  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  Mst  tense  of  labee, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Tiberiok 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  of  labeo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  ao  ex- 
cessive, that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  **  nin 
quod  justum  sanctumque  esse  in  Romania  antiqui- 
tatibus  legiiset**  It  then  lebtes  an  instance  of 
Labeo*s  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  oocanon  to  shew, 
deariy  and  satufiutorily,  from  Vam,  why  it  was 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  sum- 
mons. That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Pomponins:  **  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instracton; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  diflereat 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations.**  (Dig.  I.  tit  2,  a.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  law, 
and  Labeo  in  public  law ;  while,  on  the  eontraiy, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  fonnden  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  most  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their 
tive  followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponins, 
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OfC,  Aieiui  CapUo, 
Maraiins  Sabinua. 
C.  Cassias  Longmus. 
Lon^us. 
Caelios  SabiniiB. 
PrisGus  Jayoleniu. 
Abarnns  Val^is. 
Tuscianiis. 
Salvius  Jnliaani. 


0/ Afiitiiitu  Ldbeo, 
M.  CocceiuB  Nerra 

pater. 
Sempronius  Procnliu. 
Nervafiliiis. 
Pegasus. 
P.  JaventiQS  Celsas 

pater. 
Celsus  filins. 
Neratius  Priacus. 

To  the  list  of  Ca[Hto*s  followers  may  be  added 
with  certainty.  Gains  ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  wiUi  more  or  leas  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Aristo. 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respective  names  from  distin- 
guished discifdes  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Capito  were  called  firom  Masurius  Sabi- 
nus,  Sabiniani ;  and  afterwards,  from  Cassins 
Longinus,  CassUmi  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  (not  Proculeius),  Uie  ill-formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis^ 
nnderstandiug  of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jus, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Jurenai  (iy.  77J9  some  have  supposed 
that  the  foUowers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
Pegasus,  PegBsianl  (2HcLo/AnLi,v,JwriaooiuiilH.) 

The  controversy  as  to  Uie  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
refer  those  differences  to  some  genera]  prineiple. 
MHien  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thought  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Masoovius  and  Honunel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeka  to 
peuetiate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modem  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistically,  nnhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogistically,  unphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirksen  (BeUrags  zur  Kwtnitt  det 
BomiKhen  72edUs,pp.  1  -159)  and  Zimmem  (JtR.  G. 
L  $  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  l^jal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  eaiemal  to 
hang  their  reasoning  upon,  whedier  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  de&ult  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
Ins  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  die  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  mner  tneMB  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
Puchta  (InA.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  peraonal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  uiging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  devdopement. 

Whether  the    original   differenoea   rested  on 


general  prmdplea,  or  whether  they  consisted  in- 
diacordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points, 
it  is  clear  that  the  polUiaU  opposition  between 
Cai»to  and  Labeo  had  not  Ions  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools,  for  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  uie  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fiishion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculua  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  hiw,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  differences,  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Oaius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  firom  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Gains  (iiL  140)  where  Cassiua 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculua 
follows  that  of  Ofilius,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opiniona  of  Roman 
juriata  were  divided,  was  a  achool  qneation. 
When  Justinian  found  it  neceaaaiy  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  <^  his  Constitutionum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
veraiea,  and  aometimea  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fiact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Dedsionea,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
aa  aome  have  done,  that  the  old  aeparation  of  the 
achoola  exiated  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settied  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  oounent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school  A  school  of 
Miacelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  **  Miscelliones 
appellantur,  qui  non  eertae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judidorum.**  Cujas,  from 
a  fiilse  reading  of  Servius  {ad  Virg,  Aau  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
dscnndi  Servius,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  sod,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death ;  otiiera, 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  hmiad  m 
ihe  earthy  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
"  Stoid  vero,  terrii  oondiy^  u  e,  medium  secuti,  tarn 
ditt  durare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durnt  et  corpus.** 
Cujasi  for  terri»  eondiy  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  hercnamiit  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  tiie  Familiae  herdscundae 
eausa.  (Dig.  10.  tit  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
aect  of  Roman  juriata,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  dviliana  of  hia  day,  on  account  of  hia 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  ia  little  quoted — ^not  once  by  hia 
own  follower.  Gains — though  tiiere  are  many  (60) 
more  dtations  bearing  the  name  of  Labeo  in  the 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labeo  in 
fra^ents  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — ^the 
condaaions  of  Capito*a  school  aeem,  in  a  majority  of 
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aaea,  to  hne  prenilBil  in  pnctiee.   Tka  [nmmlwl 

■anlj,  pohipi,  from  the  inal  matborilf  aa|iunid 

"  "        ■      "  •  ■  yl  imin  J,j  nnnKim*  com- 

ri  sd  SiJjinmii.  Aawng 
ukcr,  inofico,  wen  Hme  of  the  oppo«ite  pATty. 
AcaiDling  In  Dlome'i  ceklHated  lij|»theiii,  fini 
taggrttd  bj  Jic  Godefroi,  «w  of  the  gnat 
diiuioD*  in  mut  of  tbe  title*  of  tbe  Digst  cn>- 
HiKd  dT  eUneti  ban  tlu  wiitinn  of  """■'"■—" 
«  Stbinnt.  Soma  SaUniu  inlaaKa  mj  ^ 
luTe  been  eieiled  i^nB  Roagnn  jnikpcudcace 
Ihnngh  the  Ubmu  of  tbe  aabmtin  Sdnu  !■- 
liauiii  in  ncudng  the  pneuir'i  (diet.  Bat  thoe 
never  ■*>  ui;  gcneimj  detenniiwtioii  in  hma  ct 
ritba  k)ukL  In  Kms  point*,  Pmcnlot  rad  hi* 
puly  were  pRferred.  For  eumple,  Ouiu(ii.2l) 
mention*  imenpt of  HBdriiii,uid(iLI95)uiathei 
of  Antoninn*  Pin*,  i^aiiiitce'  -    -'  - 

cLoium*  of  the  R^>lin^^l^^  (^ 
■nd  in  bnmt  of  tha  "  diTeni 
The  ignenicat  <rf  the  msjoritj  of  the  joiiiti  aotho- 
liieil  b;  tbe  anperoi  jun  eaodeie,  imther  than 
the  creed  of  thi*  m  th*!t  hci,  beciou  under  the 
mipin  the  teit  of  legnl  anhoiaij.  (Plin.  H.  ^. 
ii>.  IS  1  Ratilin*,  c  4S,  in  Fnnckii  Filat  TVyxir- 
tiiae  JGonim^  a>nt*ini  Kvenl  qoeAtlonable  ■tnte* 
meni*,  without  giiing  hit  ulhoiitiee.  He  enlen 
into  canjeetnm  at  to  tha  bmilj  of  the  joriit,  and 
tnaU  of  eeTeni  Komuu  of  the  name  of  Capita. 
Beniaiid,  ii.  fil.  S;  Onil.  Grot  L  12.  6  ;  Ant. 
Aognitiniu,  lie  Aonwhit  Pnprui  Pamie/lartim, 
in  Otto'i  TheiBDnu,  L  22Gi  Chr.  Thomaaii,  Cam- 
paratia  AaUMri  Ltjmoint  tt  AUii  Cap^aat,  Ito. 
Lipi.  1GS3  i  On.  Van  Eck,  d.  Vita.  MnhbiiM,  et 
Sl*dli,  M.  AftMi  labama  it  C.  Alrii  GggOoB^ 
ed.  Oelrkbi,  The*.  Not.  Diu.  i.  82&— 856  ; 
And.  M.  Holleri,  Stltda  qtaediim,  ^Oi  ik  n\.  iL 
tom.  ii.  pp.  Ill— 126  I  Maianaiu,  ad  XXX 
JCloa,  iL  167— 1B6;  Zimmem.  R.  R.  G.  i. 
Sa  83,  83.)  (J.  T.  G.] 

CA'PiTO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Bonum  orator,  a 
contemporsr;  of  the  jonngei  Plin;.    (E^  ri.  IS.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  aRomanadio- 
nte  in  the  reign*  of  Claudia*  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pear! to  haieuted  hiiprofeuionaaanieremeanafar 
enriching  hinuel£  For  thi*  reaaon  he  and  wme  of 
liii  proTeMion  oppoaed  a  law  by  which  adiotnte*  wen 
to  he  forbidden  to  aocept  anjr  fee*  &om  their  client*. 
In  A.  D.  56  he  obtained  Cilicia  a*  hi*  pmrince,  and 
them  he  acted  with  the  lame  areiics  and  impo- 
dence  >a  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  ;«r 
following,  the  Cilician*  acuued  him  of  eitottion, 
and  be  «a>  condemned,  in  eonieiineaoe  of  which 
he  loat  hi*  tenatorial  rank.  But  thia  he  afterward* 
receind  back,  through  the  mediatiDn  of  Tigellinni, 
hit  blber-in-lawi  and  abort];  after,  a.  D.  62,  he 
ACcoaed  the  piaetoi  Antiitiu*  Soauuuu  of  high 
treaion.  In  i..  D.  66,  Annaen*  Mela,  tbe  brother 
of  tbe  piiQotopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annacui  Lucao,  left  a  large  legacy  to  Tigellinni  and 
Couutiono)  Capita,  the  Utter  M  whom  came  fbnrard 
in  the  lame  year  aa  the  accaier  of  Thruea  Paetci, 
for  Thraaea  bad  fbmKrly  mpported  the  can*e  of 
tho  Cilkiani  agaio*t  him,  and  had  been  initm- 
mental  in  bringing  about  hit  condemaatiDn.  Ca- 
pita waa  rewarded  by  Nero  for  thi*  ba*e  ad  with 
an  inunenie  Hun  of  money.  (Tac  ^aiL  li  6,  ftc, 
liiL  33,  xii.  -13,  iri.  17,  31,  22,  26,  28,  33 ;  Jar. 
Sai.  liii.  93,  4c)  [L.  S,] 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUa  1.  T.  Fontuus  Ca- 
mo,  waa  pnetoi  in  &  c  173,  and  obtained  llie 


CAPITO- 
-—■—-■'  in  Hi*(Hiia  UlleDor,  wUA  ^  k&  ta 
him  ^M  fix  the  year  Mkwing^  wid^  tha  litk  of 
{HDoooMiL     (LiT.  iL  59.  ilL  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  FoKiaiDa  CjFrro.  waa  pcaHir  in  a.  c 
l69,andoblaiDadSardiniaaahitpn)Tince.  <LiT. 
iliiL  13,  17.) 

3.  C  FoBTHiW  CiKTO,  a  friend  rf  H.  Annaty, 


.  ..  -,  Octanana*  to  Antony  to  natoi*  bioid- 
ih^  between  OctananiB  and  .Anusy.  CapHa 
remained  widi  Antony,  and  wa*  aooB  afta  ^at 
by  him  u  ^ypt,  to  fetcb  CleofiatBt  to  Syiia.  fi* 
i*  probably  the  Hme  pertni  a*  the  C  Foolen* 
Capita  who  waa  annbted  Hnml  nflBctiia,  in  B.  c- 
33,  together  with  MV  -Adiin*.  Then  it  a  am  of 
hia  extant  with  the  head*  of  .Antmy  and  Cleo^ 
tra,  and  cm  which  C^iho  i*  called  {capneiDr,  ud 
bean  tha  pnunomen  Caia*.  (Marat.  SaL  L  h. 
32  ;  Plot.  Alim.  3S  ;  £cUk],  -fiiKtr.  Ni^  t. 
I1.2IS-) 

4.  C.  FaKTEiiii  Cahto,  a  aon  of  C  Footoo* 
Ckpita,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.   [No.  3.] 
''    4.  D.  12,  togeth»  w'-"^  " ' 


tion  of  tbe  iHoiince  of  An*.  Hany  yean  hOcr. 
in  A.D.  25,  ha  wa*  accaaed  by  Vitnni  Scftnaa, 
qipaimtly  on  acconnt  of  hit  ctndDCt  in  Aaia ;  bat, 
a*  no  mffieienl  eridence  wa*  adduced,  he  waaae- 
qnittel  (KaatjC^i  Suet.  CU.  8;  Tac.  ^aa.iT.  3S.) 

fi.  C  FoNTKIlIS  CiTITO,  coninl  in  .*.  Ik  59  to- 
gether with  C  Vipunina.  (Tic  iIbb.  sir.  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  Jf.  iL  72,  m  20(  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  FoNTsnis  Cinro,  contul  in  a.  n.  S7  te- 
gctlter  with  C.  Juliui  Rafoa,  at  we  learn  fnan  the 
FaMi  Sienli  and  tbe  Chionicon  of  Caatiodonia ;  hot 
whether  be  ia  tbe  lame  a*  tbe  Fonteina  CafiU 
wbo  wa*  pnt  to  death  in  Oennany  in  the  leign  of 
Oalba.  *.  D.  68,  on  the  groiind  of  having  attempted 

L  7,  37,  £3,  iiL  62,  ix.  13;  SneL  GdOk  It;  Pht. 
Oali.  15,  where  *pamfl>t  ahoald  be  chanfed  into 
totr^ln.) 

It  ia  onoertain  to  whidi  of  tin  Capito*  the  two 
fbllowing  coini  belong :  the  pnenomen  Puhfiat 
would  lead  ua  to  refer  tbem  to  No.  2.  The  fanxr 
conBini  on  the  obnrH  a  head  of  Han  with  a  trilby 
behind  it  and  tbe  intcriptiOD  P.  FdktuvS  P.  F. 
CAriTO  III.  Vn.,  and  on  the  roTtrta  •  man  ridinf 
on  boneback  at  fall  gallop,  with  two  moi  beta* 
fighting,  *nd  the  initiation  Man.  Font.  Til.  Mil. 


Tbe  Intt^  coin  contain*  on  the  obYrate  the  bead  tt 
Concordia  with  the  faucription  P.  FoifTmiTa  Ci- 
riTO  III.  ViK.  Concordia,  and  on  the  nrH«e 
a  donUe  portico  with  the  inacription  T.  Didl  Imt. 
Vtt.  PvBL.  [L.ai 


CAPITOLINUS. 

GA'PITO,  INSTEIUS,  a  oentorion  in  the  Ro- 
man army  which  canied  on  the  war  under  Domi* 
tins  Corbolo  against  the  P&rthian  Vologeaee,  a,  d. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  sent  hoetaget 
who  were  deliTered  np  to  Capito.  He  it  probwly 
the  aame  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
those  same  regions  as  pnefectus  castrorom,  to 
whom  Corbnio  entmsted  some  of  the  smaller  fort* 
resses  in  Armenia.  (Tac.  ^fM.xiii.9,S9.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procuator  of  Asia  in 
A.  D.  2S,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malTer- 
sation,  and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann, 
IT.  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  ML  2S.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  oceuit  on  seversl 
coins  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Marias  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
ploughing. 
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CATITO,  VIRGI'NIUS.  During  the 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
A.  D.  69,  Vix^nius  Capito  sent  a  skve  to  L.  Vitel- 
lius, the  emperorls  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terradna,  if  he  would  receive 
the  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tac  HisU  iiL  77,  iv.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  a  fiunily-name  in  several 
Roman  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinns. 
In  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
Esquilinns,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  fiimilies 
at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
volume  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  woriu  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian at  Constantino.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
aU  thirty-four.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinns,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  117  to  a.  z>. 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  167  years,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  hist-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Tnjan  are 
passed  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
even  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
gap  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Gordian  to  Vale- 
rianus,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  244  to  A*  o.  25S,  inchid- 
ing  the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Dedus,  Oallns,  and 
Aemilianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
ginally have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  wdietype ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
collection  are  commonly  dassed  together  under  the 
title  *'Historiae  Augustae  Scriptores  sex,*^  their 
names  being  Aelins  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinns, 
Vukatius  OaUicanus^  Aelios  Lmnpridius,  Trebelltus 


PoDio,  and  Flavins  Vopiscns.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
dnsion  can  be  drawn  from  compering  the  styles  of 
the  diflforent  portions,  for  the  fives  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  difierent  sources  and  possess- 
ing dimrent  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  taeked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.  Hence  we  fold  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  detsils,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irreeon- 
dleable  and  contradiciny  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  seleetion 
and  dassification  of  fiicts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  drcumstanoes  recorded  and 
the  charscter  of  the  individual  under  discussion; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  oomhination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  baiu- 
ness  and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  dir»> 
nide  without  possessing  simplidty  and  methodical 
arrangement  These  strictures  may  perhqis  be 
slightly  modified  in  fiivonr  of  Vopiseus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  althou^  he  often  exhibits  as  lit> 
tie  discretion  as  the  rest  in  woridng  up  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  eompilatum  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  eonception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
fiUse  details;  nor  the  general  fiddly  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  Itkeneeses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flatterKl  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affiurs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  iUustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeUnff  which  prendled  among  the  difierent 
dasses  of  ue  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  desomt  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  perMnaoes  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  fiv 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspidon,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation; and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occanonally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fentas' 
tic  extravagance  and  profiision  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinns : 
1.  Antoninus  Pins,  2.  Marcus  Anrelius  Antoninus, 

5.  L.   Vems,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodlns  Albinus, 

6.  Opilius  Maeiinus,  7.  the  two  Maximini^  8.  the 
three  Gordiai%  9.  Maximite  and  BaUmiua.    Of 
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these  AntoniniM  Pius  and  L.  Venis  an  uiacrib- 
ed  to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
relins  (c.  19);  Pertinax  and  Mazimus  with  Balbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  iSalmawiis,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MS&,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianns,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
serenth,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genaine  productions 
of  Capitolinus ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfiictory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hasard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Angnstae 
Scriptores  was  print^  at  Mihin  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  Tolome  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  eaeordio  Nervae^  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bemardinus,  foL  1489,  and  by  Rubeus,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16  th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
a|^)ear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  FradeoLAoadem,  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Optuo,  Aoadmn.  voL  vi  p.  52,  &c;  Gu.  de 
MouliuM,  Mhnoira  tur  let  Ecrinaku  de  PHtdoirt 
A  vffutte,  in  Mimoirei  de  VAoadhme  deBerUm,  1 750 ; 
Godofred.  Musoovius,  Oraiio  de  Utu  ti  Fraetkmiia 
Hid,  AugwL  in  Jure  CHmli,  in  his  Optuc,  Juridiea 
et  PhOJog,  8vo.  Ups.  1776;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
SeripL  Histor.  AvgusL  8va  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  B.  c  400  and  896.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man^ 
Lius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune  in  &  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolznus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  a  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  p.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  b.  c.  405,  402,  and 
897*  In  B.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  enter  which  CamiUus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8, 16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  CAPrroLiNus,  the 
fomous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  a  c.  '392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  sdsed  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
followed.  In  b.  a  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
tesidenoe  was  on  the  Capitol^  was  zouaed-from  hia 
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sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  diaeaver- 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  conld 
coUect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.  This  gallant  and  suooeeafiil  deed  was 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  dlstinG- 
tions  which  were  customary  at  the  timeu  He  w 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capiiolhiaa 
firom  this  drcumstanoe ;  but  this  u  probably  a  mis- 
take, as  it  had  become  a  r^ular  fomily-name  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  firom  his  fitther.  In  B.  c.  887  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  b.  a  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patrirtam,  to  when 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  tliej  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  creditors.  The 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  far- 
ward  to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appean 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  so  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  ne  conld  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself^  and  it  is  even  beUeved  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  such  or  similar  intentiona 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressDCB, 
who  became  ao  ahirmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossua. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,  Manliaa 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeians 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  eondaeted 
himself  alt<^ther  like  a  complete  dem^ogae. 
When  the  dwtator  returned  to  the  dty  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  son- 
moned  Mianlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  acrested  by  one  of  his.  viatoca  and 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  citixen.  The 
plebeians,  thougil  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  diampiom, 
and  garnering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plefaeiaos 
by  assignments  of  hind,  only  irritated  them  the 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  fiivours  as  bribes  to 
betny  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  this 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeisiis 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  i^read  frirther  and  further.  In  the 
year  following,  b.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manilas 
did  not  scrujde  to  instigi^  the  plebs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  videremi  ne  quid  ret  pitbUca  detrimenii  ca- 
pereL  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treasoo, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martius,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  onoe 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  PoeteUnian  grove 
outside  the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  i^peals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  trilwnes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  than,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  pnenomen  of  Mareoii    (Lir.  r. 
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81,  47,  vi.  5, 11, 14—20  iGc.de  Re  PM  il  27, 
PkU^  1.  13,  ii  44;  OelL  xrii.  21 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  31,  p.  15,  ed.  ReiiDai,  zIt.  32 ;  Aurel  Vict 
de  Fir.  IlL  24.) 

5.  A.  Manlius  a.  f.  a.  n.  Capitolinu8,  four 
times  contalar  tribune,  in  B.  c.  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  his  first  triboneship  Borne  was  attacked 
by  several  memies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlins  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  three  annies 
then  raised  for  goaiding  the  citj.  In  the  second 
triboneship  he  persoaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Hemicans.    (Liv.  vL  1, 11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c,  385.    (Liv.  vi  30.) 

7.  P.  Hanlius  a.  p.  a.  n.  Capttolinus,  con- 
solar  tribune  in  b.  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  B.  a  868,  as  the  sncoessor  of  M.  Furios 
CamiUos,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  goyemment 
the  Lidnian  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.   (Lir.  vi.  30,  38,  &c. ;  Plut  CanUlL  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manlius  A.  f.  A.  n.  CAPrroLiNUS  Im- 
PBRiosua,  was  dictator  in  &  a  363  davi  Jigendi 
emmu    (Lir.  viL  3.) 

9.  Cn.  Manlius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
PBRiosus,  was  consul  in  B.  a  359  with  M.  Popil- 
lios  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tines.  Two  years  Uiter,  b.  c.  357,  he  was  again 
called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqni- 
nienses.  In  b.  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Marcius  Rotilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Aaruacans  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitom  to 
the  dictator  L.  Fnrins  Camillus.  (Liv.  vii.  12, 
16,  22,  28.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLraUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  aocord- 
mg  to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sai,  L  4.  94)  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
crown  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  receired  the 
somame  of  Capitolinus  firom  his  being  placed  oyer 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  fitmily-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
tile  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obrerse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 
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CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUraCTIUS.  1.  T. 
QuiNcnus  Capttolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
iki  B.  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Begil- 
lensis.  During  the  disputes  about  tiie  Publilian 
law,  he  oppos^  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
great  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  but  idlowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 


try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  b.  a  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Boman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night  After  this  war 
he  was  hoQoored  with  a  triumph.  In  &  c.  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aeqoians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Boman  territory,  returned  to 
Borne  and  delivered  his  fellow-citisens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justiiium,  and 
the  consul  again  maicoed  out  to  protect  the  Boman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  Ms 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Bome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  b.  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  goinff  on  at  Bome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Bome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Boman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.  In  b.  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Bome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  hie  colleague  M.  Geganius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  AxdetL,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  hod  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  b.  c.  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Bome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  fiunine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  ofiered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ao- 
cordingly  raised  to  that  dignity.  In  b.  c.  437,  he 
aocomponied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilins  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  ii  56 — 60, 
64,  iii  2,  ^  66,&civ.  8, 10, 13»  17, 41;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &c.,  57,  61,  XL  63 ;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capttolinus  Barbatus,  r 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  &  c.  421,  tx^ether 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Bar- 
batus, a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
405.    (Liv.  iv.  61;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consolar  tribune 
in  B.  c  885,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  ll.) 

-  5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capttolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  6.  388.    [Cincinnatus.]    ' 
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6.  T.  QoiNcnuB  Cinonnatus  Capitolinus, 
eonsiiUr  tribune  in  b.  c.  368.    [Cimcinnatus.] 

7  T.  QuiNCTius  T.  p.  Pknnus  Capitolinus 
CaisPiNOfl,  wu  appointed  dictator  in  B.  c  361,  to 
eondoct  the  war  againat  the  Oanla,  as  Idry  thinka, 
who  ia  npported  by  the  triomphal  fiwd,  which 
aicribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  tlua  year  over  the 
Oaulib  In  the  year  following  he  was  magiiter 
equitnm  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Serrilius  Ahah^  who 
likewise  finq^ht  against  the  Gauls.  In  b.  c.  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabiua  Ambustus,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtinea  and  Taiqninienses  were  sub- 
dued. In  B.  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
second  time,  and  leoeiTed  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Faliwans  as  his  proYince,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselres  to 
ravaging  the  country.    (Liy.  viL  9, 11,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  QoiNCTius  PBNNUS  Capitolindb  Caifl- 
piNus.  In  &  a  214,  when  M.  Cbudius  Marcellus 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roiooaa 
fleet  and  camp.  In  b.  &  209,  he  waselected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capua  as  his  proiinoe.  The  year 
after,  &  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  eany  on  the  waragainst  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taientum,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Lir. 
zziv.  39,  zxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28, 33 ;  Polyb.  z.  32.) 

9.  T.  QunrcTiiTs  T.  p.  Fbnnus  Capitolinus 
CaispiNua,  consul  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  &] 

CAPITOLI'NUS*  P.  SFXTIUS,  sumamed 
VATICANUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  452  with  T. 
Meneains  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  hem  sent  to  Athene  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  foUowiug  P.  Sextins  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  (t.  v.  peeulatua)  mentions  a 
lex  multatida  which  was  caiiied  by  P.  Sextiusand 
his  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Lit.  iii.  32, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L*  S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  c.  454  with  A.  Atemius 
Varus.  A  Uat  de  muUae  ioerameiUo  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(«.  e.  peeulatu^  comp.  Cic.  de  Be  PtibL  ii.  35 ;  Liy. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  z.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aexarium  instead  of  disr 
tributing  it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithsUmding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  b.  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Atemius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  cooptation 
of  the  coll^  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonins. 
(Liv.  iiL  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caedlius  Me- 
(ellus,  consul  b.  c.  113.    [Mxtbllub.] 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rone,  of 
whidi  the  origin  is  lehted  as  follows : — ^WhcB  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  oonditioii,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Oauls,  Uie  neighbouring  peo|de 
under  Postumius  Lavius  advanced  fimm  Fidene 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  deoianded  RoBBaa 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rome 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  delibefatiBg  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotia,  ofisred  to  go  with  her  feliow- 
shtves,  in  the  disguise  of  firee  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.   The  stratagem  sneoeeded,  and  when 
the  L«titts  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wine, 
had  follen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fiff-tiee  (eaprjfiaa}.     The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.     The  senate  rewarded    the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  reatoring  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  firom  the 
public  treasury.     The  day  on  which  Rome  had 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Caprotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  C^irotina  in  all  Latinm,  bj  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  mnch 
mirth  and  merrimoit    The  solemnity  took  phee 
under  the  ancient  caprificus,  and  the  milky  juice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  oflfered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddeak    (Macrob.  &t.  L  11;  Vano,I^X«^ 
Xat  vi  18 ;  Plut  BomaiL  29,  CaaUL  3a)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRE'OLUS,  succeeded  Aureiius  in  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Carthi^  in  the  year  430,  at  the  penod 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  r«idering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  par- 
pose  of  discussing  the  doctrines  oi  Nestoriua,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  Ids  deaoim  BesoU,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  dei^ores  the  dicumstanoea 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Capreolos 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  iu 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  1.  JE^pktola  ad  ^fmodum  ^^B^fmws^ 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  is  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Epidola  de  tofa  Q^rieti  vert  Dei  et  Homum 
Penoma  contra  reeau  rfgiw  wafam  HaereeimNttionit 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  pnsoos 
named  VitaUs  and  Constantius,  or  Tonantius,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Ciq;ueolus  can- 
oeming  the  controversy  which  was  then  agitaliqg 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Varior,  Optue, 
of  Siimond,  vol.  i  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  woiks,  together  with  the  epis- 
tle of  Vitalis  and  Tonantius  to  Capreolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm  of  OaOand,  voL 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
Theodosius  to  Augnstin  with  n^ard  to  the  councfl 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Fenandus  in  his 
**"  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatolium,**  and  quoted 
by  Oalland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  C^reolus  tobe  the  author  of 
the  Sermo  de  Tempore  Barhariea,  on  the  invasioo 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  among 
the  works  of  St  Augnstin.  Galland,  BtbLPairmu 
vol  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31 ;  Schoenemann,  BSiL  JP»- 
trum  Zo/morMB,  e.  v.  32,  who  enumerates  all  the 
editions.  [W.  R.] 

CAPTA  or  CAPITA,  a  nmame  of  the  ICmerva 
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wonhippad  on  the  CbbUui  hill  Ht  Rom^  Iti 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fa$L  uL  837,  &&) 
proposes  various  conjeetores  about  it       [L.  S.] 

CAPUSA,  the  son  of  Oesalces,  who  was  the 
undo  of  MasinisM.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginiana,  his 
father  Oala  died,  and  was  iuooeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  his  brother  Oesabes.  Oesalces 
also  dyiqg  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capusa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  as  be  had  not  much  influ* 
enoe  among  his  people,  one  Mesetolus  hud  daim 
to  the  kingdom,  uid  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
batUe.    (Liy.  zzix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (KdMvt\  1.  A  son  of  Assaneus  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  &ther  of  Andiises.  (Apollod. 
iiL  12.  §  2 ;  Horn.  /2L  xx.  2Sd;  Viig.  Am.  vi. 
768 ;  Diod.  iv.  75.) 

3.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Viig.  Am,  z.  145.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Vizgil  among  those 
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who  wete  of  opmion  that  the  wooden  hone  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  {Am.  ii  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vultannm,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capjrs.  [L.  S.1 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.    [SiLVius.] 

CAR  lKdp\  a  s<m  of  Phoronens,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de< 
rived  its  name  Caria.  (Pans.  L  89.  f  i,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Paosa- 
nias,  on  the  road  from  Me^pmi  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  tnythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysns,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotn^  (L  171.)         [L.  8.] 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  hi»- 
torical  penonages  will  be  readUy  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  pkoe. 


lUS. 


I 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius  Sevems  Augustus. 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  conmumly 

called  CARACALLiL. 


L.(veLP.)Septl- 
mius  Qeta  Au- 
gustus. 


Caacalla  or  Gancallus,  son  of  Seplimius  Seve- 
Tus  and  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  bom 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  188. 
while  his  iather  was  governor  of  Oallia  Lugdu- 
nensis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Bat- 
ticmm  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Sevens  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
ofisprinff  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  Af.  AurdUu  AuUh 
iMMs,  a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
CarataUa  or  QtraeaBm,  whidi  never  i4)pears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  *  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gmis,  whidi  he  adopted  as  his  frivourite 
dresa  aftor  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  finmd  great  fiivour, 
especially  among  the  lower  ocden,  and  were  known 

Young  Bassianus  is  said  to  have  been  remaric- 
able  in  eariy  life  lor  a  gentle  and  pleasinff  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
jferodoos  temptt  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scourge  of  the  worid.  At  the  age  of  eight  (196) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Piinoeps  Juven- 
tntis,  in  Maesia,  while  his  &ther  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
Allowing  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
member  ot  the  pontifical  college.  Aiier  the  over- 
throw of  Albinus,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Imperator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
was  invested  with  the  tribonidan  power,  and  cre- 
ated Augustus.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the 
.expedition  i^ainst  the  Parthians,  sharing  his  victo- 


Julia  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitus. 

! 

Julia  'Soemias  An-      Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
gosta,  wife  of  Sex.  wife  of  Oessius  Mar- 

Varius  Maicdlus.  cianus. 

M.  Aurdius  Antoninus      M.  Anrdius  Severus 
Augustus,  commonly  Alexander  Angus- 

called  Elagabalus.  tns. 

ries  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tiodi  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Piautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  pmetorian  prsefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  pbce  at  Yoric,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  a.  d.  21 1,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteness  and  woridly  knowledge 
were  so  oonspicnous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
ciicumstanoes,  have  failed  to  fethom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  deteoted  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
fether,  no  punishment  was  inllicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  em[»re  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  Uie  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  was  now  the  d^- 
struction  of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  feiled  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  chums  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occadons,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  firom  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  fether;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  wen  all  frnstnited  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Oeta,  who  was  wdl  aware  of  his  danger* 
and  fear  of  the  sddiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  pfave :  they 
entered  the  dty  together,  together  bestowed  a  dor 
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iMth«  OB  the  govdc  and  the  people,  and  a 
tiation  otm  ffrnimfncfd  for  a  pcaeefol  partitioii  of 
the  CBipiie.  Bat  the  paemme  of  Canirana  eould 
DO  longer  be  raetnbied.  Dniing  an  interriew  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Jolia,  aoldien,  who  had  been 
caftfl J  conwalfd.  nuhed  fivth  and  Habbed  the 
yoonger  eon  of  the  cmpnee  in  hie  mother^s  ama, 
wUle  the  elder  not  onl  j  etood  bj  and  eneoocaged, 
hot  with  hia  own  handa  aanated  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  mnideicr  lOQght  to  appeaae  the  ini- 
tated  troope  bj  pretending  that  he  had  onl  j  acted 
in  ielMefence;  bat  wna  eventoally  cnmpdbd  to 
pncfaaee  their  finbeaianee  by  diatriboting  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  aoeomahted  doling  hia  £»> 
therms  reign.  The  eenate  he  treated  with  weD- 
merited  contempt,  and,  leeling  now  eeeore^  pro- 
ceeded to  gint  hia  vengeance  bj  maiifring  all 
a^om  he  eoipected  of  haying  &Toand  the  pmten- 
iione  or  pitied  the  fiOe  of  Ctete,  whoee  name  waa 
Inthwith  enaed  from  the  pablic  monnmenta.  The 
nomber  of  penona  ncrifieed  ia  mid  to  have  amoont- 
ed  to  twenty  thoamnd  of  both  lezea,  among  the 
nnmber  of  whom  waa  Papinianna,  the  celebrated 
joricL  Btat  thete  crimea  brought  their  own  retii- 
botion.  From  this  moment  Caiacalla  leems  noTer 
to  Imve  enjoyed  tmnqoiUity  fiv  a  abgle  hoar. 
Nerer  were  the  tenon  of  an  eril  conecience  more 
feaifidly  di^layed.  Afier  endeaTooiing  in  nnn 
to  baniah  remone  by  indulgence  in  aD  the  dtmolate 
p&eaaorea  of  Rome,  by  chuiot-ncing  and  fftn^aio- 
rial  ehowi  and  wild  beaat  hunta,  to  each  of  which 
in  torn  he  de?oted  himielf  with  frantic  eagemem ; 
after  grinding  the  dtisena  to  the  earth  1^  tazea 
and  eztortiona  of  every  deeeription;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  worid  to  supply  the  fast  sums 
ktTished  on  there  amusements  and  on  his  soldien, 
he  vesolTed  if  possible  to  esoqw  from  himself  by 
change  of  phce.  Wandering  with  reatlem  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  reooUee- 
tion  of  hia  past  guilt  by  fresh  enoimitiea.  Gaol, 
Gemany,  Dada,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  Tinted  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  Taried  and  complicated  atrodtiea. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  mariced  by  a  gene- 
ral sfamghter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sareaatic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother ;  and  the 
numben  of  the  skin  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  ordevs 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodiea  instantly  into  deep 
trendies,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  efiectoally  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  hu  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scouiges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  rerioosly  affected,  and  hia  intellecu 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  fieither  and  the 
murdered  Geta  sto<xi  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bonnd  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recouTM  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the- dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  waa  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodos.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  iriiom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayere  and  many  victims;  hot  no  ddty 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fratidde. 
While  in  this  exdted  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 
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tAnpQj  bnken  6S,  he  anddSBly  poaaed  the 
Enphates  in  hostile  anay.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally nnprepand  to  resist  an  invnsioa  so  unezpeci- 
ed,  and  ooold  offer  no  efiectnal  lesMlance.  Meao- 
wsa  wasted  with  fire  and  swosd,  Axhcfe 
captared,  and  the  empem:,  after  digging  np  the 
aepakhrea  of  the  Parthian  kiqga  and 
bonea,  letomed  to  winter  at  Edesaa. 
chenvaly  gained  posseesion  of  the  penon  of  Abgn- 
raa,  king  of  the  OsRMDi,  he  adaed  upon  hia 
toiy,  and  took  the  fiekl  in  spriqg  with  the  inl 
of  canying  hia  anm  beyond  the  Tigris.  Hia 
was  first  directed  towards  Csrrime,  that  he  mig^ 
offer  hoange  at  a  edebnted  shrine  of  the  Mi 
deity  in  tlut  neighbouihood ;  bat  dmiqg  the : 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  iMt%at 
the  praetorian  pnwfect,  bya  velei 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  .^cO,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  hia  age  and  the  sevienth  of  his  rdgn. 

The  chrondogy  of  the  hMt  yean  of  GaracaDa  ia 
fall  of  diffiealty,  and  it  ia  almioat  impoadUe  to  ar- 
range the  dinennt  evcnta  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  bear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  commemoBted  fay 
the  epithet  Oenmamau,  terminated  in  a  pnrrhawil 
peace;  the  latter  appean  to  have  been  portislly 
successfuL  The  portion  of  Dion  Caadas  which 
refen  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapters,  between  which  we  can  aeUom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  hoi 
much  curious  infeimation,  to  which 
additiona  have  been  made  by  the  f  ^ 
cently  discovered  by  MaL  Dion  tdls  ua^  that  after 
death  Caiacalla  was  usually  spdcen  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  TVmmtet,  taken  from  a  Radiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  featores, 
and  saqgninaiy  disposition.  The  historian  himeel^ 
having  explained  this  term  (IzxviiL  9),  invaoafaly 
employs  it  in  the  snbseqoent  portions  of  his  wodc. 

We  most  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
fewing  Sponheim  and  Burmann,  ascribes  to  Caia- 
caUa  the  important  edict  which  «Bmmni>i#«tiii  to 
all  free  inhidntants  of  the  emmre  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  dtiiens,  wmle  reveral  ancioit 
anthon  attribute  this  document  to  BL  Anrelias. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelias  was  the 
anther  of  a  very  broad  and  libenl  measure  in  fevour 
of  the  provincials,  dogged,  howeveiv  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  avay 
by  CarBn^lh^  in  order  that  he  mg^t  introduce  an 
uniform  sy>tem  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthlem  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass.  IxxviL  Ixxviii.;  Herodian.  iT.;  Spai^ 
tian.  ViL  OaraealL  ;  Aurd.  Vict  £^  xxi,  Om, 
xxi.;  Eutnip.  xxl  ;  Grater,  Cbrp.  Inter,  pp.  cxd. 
cdxviL  coc.  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chi^  vL  ;  Job.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm,  de  Mare.  Awr,  Amtommo  Qmtti- 
hUion,  de  Oimtaie  Vmverto  Orii  Bomamae  data, 
HdL  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck;  comp.  Mibnaa's 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caiacalla^ 
which  has  been  acddentaDy  omitted  here,  n  given 
under  his  brother  Gxta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CT ACUS  (or,  as  Dkm  Oudos  calls  him, 
KapdroKos  or  KarofMicttror),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  ^nies,  and  by  varioos  proe- 
perous  enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  the 
other  British  duefe.  He  appean  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  tmae- 
ferred  the  war  into  the  oonntty  of  the  Ordovices^ 
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and  tbeie  took  a  position  which  vns  ob  favooiable 
to  himself  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    When  Caractacos,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.     The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ostorins,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
militarj  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  ^lendid  victory  was  gained : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.    The 
emperor  Claudius  wi^ed  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  his  ftonily, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.   The  emperor  himself  was 
present.    The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
his  side  cast  down  with  grief^  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans ;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
seat  of  Uie  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends.     They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.     (Tac.  Ann,  xiL 
33-38,  HisL  iii.  45 ;  Dion  gass.  Ix.  20.)     [L.  S.] 
CA'RANUS  (Kdpca^os  or  Kapay6s).     I.  A  He- 
raeleid  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Aigive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Argive  tyrant     The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
and,  foUowbg  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.    Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  **  to 
seek  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,**  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  place 
Aegae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.     Herodo- 
tus gives  a  difierent  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seons  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thucydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cara- 
nus  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccasl. 
in  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Ensebius.    Muller 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  tho  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  whi<£  Caranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Axgive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  Kdpaifos  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
Kolpc»o$,    (Diod.  Fnxgm,  ix.  p.' 637,  ed.  Wees.; 
Plut^^.  2;  JustviL  1,  xxxiil2;  Clinton, /Vu^. 
iL  p.  221 ;  MUller,  Dor,  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  I  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
137-139;  Thuc.  ii.  100.)    Pausanias,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
with  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
4x>ur  Cisseufl,  wa^  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  lion  firom  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Pans.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  b.  c.  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  iraupoi  or 
guards  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi.  3),  was  ono  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarzanes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  suooeasiul,  and 
Satibamnes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  330.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iiL  25,28 ;  Curt  vi.  6. 
§  20,  &c.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  <»d  loe,^  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &C. ;  comp.  Diod.  xvil  81.)  In  &  c.  329, 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  Menedemus,  under  the  command  of  tho 
Lycian  Phamuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  Uie  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
die  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fiall  back  on  the  river  Polytimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowudice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  rivor  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  Anab.  iv. 
3, 5 ;  comp.  Curt  vii.  6.  §  24,  7.  §  31,  &c)  [K  E.J 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  bom  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  uid  Meuse» 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae^ 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  zeal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  ihe  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orden  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  inefiectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemoilited  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriato 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsiys.  bt.  fratrks. 
svL,  while  on  the  xeTerse  we  read  the  words  pax. 
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«rcGa„  or,  in  bok  tta 
■fUKiTAiL  AMoaa.  On 
InanQal  bad  with  uf.  c 

bdkatiiig  Jgriu  IKoclclB 
■tbuniiu,  and  10  ■  third  we  m  imlrbtrd  iat  the 
■Bmc  H.  AuinLirt  ViLisiim.  m  appelliiiiiti 
prolablj  bmrowcd  (ran  hi*  ncallj  adopttd 
brotber.  Tb«r  tnuKtuM  took  pbee  aboBt  ±.  a. 
267«  ud  loT'  nx  jtai%  tbt  third  Aofrnalai  anin- 
tftined  hit  ntbonlj  witboat  diJpntf ;  bat  ppoD  tbe 
timtiau  of  CtnuIuitiDi  tbr  eflbru  of  tbc  oes 
Cvaar  wen  at  ddcc  dincted  Is  the  rewrery  of 
Britun.  BonUfxe  fell  nTler  m,  pnlnclfd  •ir|<r, 
■ad  CanUuiliut  su  making  aetiTe  and  ertauiTe 
pnfantioni  lor  a  doccnt  npon  the  oppiaite  mut, 
wben  Canndiu  wai  smderad  bj  hii  chief  officer, 
AUeetu.  Tbij  bappened  m  293.  Sncb  aie  tbe 
odI  J  beta  known  to  ni  witb  regard  to  thii  nmaik- 
able  man.  Of  bii  priTata  Aameta  ud  domeatic 
fobcj  we  an  unable  to  tfok,  for  iht  aboiire 
tmlheu  applied  to  bim  lo  libenjly  bj  tbe  IxckEt- 
luta  indiale  nothing  except  tiie  fErelii^  ealenained 
at  tbe  imperial  court,  which  cooid  hare  been  of  na 
friendly  deKription.  (  Entrep.  ii.  3 1 ;  Aurri.  Viet 
Caa.  xxax.,  EpA.  mix.,  who  caUi  thii  empemr 
Ciartumoi  Oraa.  ra.  26;   PWeerr.  Vet.  ii.  12, 


11.6—8,12,  T.  4.11.  ri.  5,4.  TB.S,  Tm.5is 
(lencbrier,  niidairt  da  Cmraimm  yi  i  fa  fat  la 
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CARAVA'KTIUS,  Dm  bother  of  GtuiBa. 
king  it  tbe  lOpiani,  agaiut  vhcan  the  pcaeUr  L. 
Aniciu  Oallat  wu  Mnt  in  K.  c  168.  Caniu- 
Iin>  fell  into  tbe  handa  of  Gallaa,  and  with  bis 
toDtbo'  Gentiaa  and  the  mt  of  Iha  lojnl  fuBLT 
walked  before  tbe  cluriol  of  Oallna  in  bia  triwaph 
in  tbe  following  yew.  (LiT.  iliT.  SO,  32,  iIt.  43.) 

CA  RBO,  tbe  name  of  ■  pMeiB  fi«il7  af  th* 


Sratiu  Carbokdm. 
1.  C  Pafiriu  Cacbo,  Pb  b.  c  16& 


2.  C  Papirio*  Carbo, 


I 

3.  Cn.  Pi|Hriax  Caibo,  4 

Cot.  a  c  113. 

'.  On.  Papnini  Catbo,  Co*. 
■.  c  85,  84,  82. 


1.  C.  Papikiub  CaBbo.  praeto'  in  b.  c 
wben  he  obtained  the  proriDce  of  Sardinia ;  but 
be  ^>pean  not  to  bare  gone  into  bia  pTOTJnce, 
the  (euale  reqoenad  bim  to  mnain  at  Home  ai 
there  to   eiercite  jnriidiction  in   caaei  betwe 
(itiicD*  and  peregriDi.    (Li*,  ilit,  IT,  iIt.  12.) 

2.  C.  Pafibiuh  Cabbo,  bora  about  &  c  16  . 
B  aon  of  No.  1,  and  a  oontenporary  and  friend  of 
the  Graccbi  j  but  Iboogh  he  apparently  IbUawMi 
in  tbe  foouicpi  of  Tib.  Gracchoi,  yet  )u>  notirea 
widely  differed  from  ihoae  of  bii  noble  iriend,  and 
towaida  the  end  of  bit  life  ho  ahewed  how  tittle 
he  had  acted  npon  toniictian  or  principle,  by  dc- 
■erting  bit  former  frienda  and  joining  the  ranki  of 
Iheir  ennniea.  After  tbe  death  of  Tiberiiu  Orac- 
chui  be  wu  appointed  hit  mcceaur  aa  friwptr 
affromm  dr^daadontm,  and  thortly  afier,  in  b.  c 
]  31,  he  waa  elected  tribane  of  the  people.  During 
the  jtar  of  hie  tribuneabip  he  brought  forward 
twonewlawi:  1.  That  a  per»n  ahould  beallowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribLneahip  ai  often  aa 
might  be  thought  adriiable :  tbii  law,  whidi  wai 
atrenooaely  oppned  by  P.  Cornelini  Scipio  Afri- 
canDi  the  younger,  wat  nipported  by  C.  Oncthua ; 
and  2.  A  futti&Fffariii,wh)ch  oidainod  that  the  peo- 
ple ihoutd  in  fntnieTote  by  ballot  in  tbeenaclmenL 
and  repeal  of  lawi,  Inhia  trihnneibipbecontinaod 
to  hold  tbe  ofAce  of  tiiumTir  agrornm  diriden- 
dorutD.  The  diffienltiea  connnUd  with  carrying 
ont  the  dlTirion  of  land  according  to  tbe  Sempio- 
nian  agrarian  law  erealcd  many  dinorbancee  at 
Rome,  and  Bcipio  Airicauui,  tbe  champion  of  the 


ariMociatical  party,  wai  fonnd  one  monnBg  dead  in 
bia  bad.  Among  the  variooi  napidoni  then  aBtAt 
aa  to  the  caaae  nf  bii  death,  cue  waa  that  Carbo 
had  mnrdend  him,  or  at  Icwt  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  tbi*  report  may  not  hare  bees 
wholly  wilhoHt  fmndadon,  if  we  cmnfer  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  hit  tribonealup,  Cirin 
contintiBd  to  act  aa  tbs  friend  and  ni^iocter  of  tbe 
Ontcchi  Upon  the  death  of  a  Cneehna,  L. 
Opimina,  bia  mnrderer,  who  waa  cooanl  in  a.  c 
I'il,  pnl  lo  death  a  gnat  nmnber  of  lbs  Eriendi  of 
the  Oraccki :  bat  at  the  eipiiatiai  of  bi>  comiil- 
•hip  he  wa*  acciued  of  high  maaou  by  the  tribgna 
Q.  Decina,  and  Carbo,  who  waa  iHw  laiaed  to  the 
■■*_■■  lelf  (b.  Ci  120),  nddenly  tntved 
id,  and  not  only  ondertook  tbe  defence  of  Dpi* 
miua,  but  did  not  ncruple  lo  ny,  that  the  Ennrder 
of  C.  Gracchai  bad  been  an  act  of  peifRt  jc 
Tkii  inconiiateacy  drew  upon  him  the  conten 
both  paitin,  ■>  uiat,  ai  Omn  hjl 
torn  to  the  ariiUcratical  party  csold  not  •ccnrc 
him  their  prateetinn.  The  arialocniey  coald  not 
fbiget  that  he  waa  nipeeted  of  hanng  nnrderrd 
Scipio,  and  leem  Co  haTe  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  craab  him.  In  B.  c  119  the  yonng 
ontor  h.  Licioiua  Ctauui  bnugbt  a  charge  agatnat 
him,  the  exact  nanue  of  which  ■•  not  known, 
bat  aa  Carbo  fiweaaw  bia  condemnation,  be  pat  aa 
end  to  bia  life  by  taking  tanlharidca  Valerias 
Maiimui  (iii.  7.  g  6)  ilatei,  that  he  waa  aent  into 
exile,  Carbo  waa  a  man  of  great  talenca,  and  hie 
omtflricsl  poweiv  are  mentioned  by  Cicsn  with grctf 
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praise,  atthongh  he  otberwiae  abominates  the  man. 
There  can  be  so  doabt  that  Carbo  was  a  per- 
son of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantages. (Liy.  JSpiL  69,  61 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  i. 
18,  20  ;  VelL  PaL  iL  4  ;  Cic.  i>e  AnUeiL  25,  De 
Leg,  iiL  16,  Ad  Fam,  ix.  21,  De  Orat  u.  2,  25, 
39,  40,  i.  10,  ill  7,  20,  BruL  27,  43,  62,  TSueuL 
i.  3  ;  Tadt.  OrvO.  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  G.  113,  together  with  C  Caedlius  Me- 
tellns.  He  was  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz. 
2])  the  fiither  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carhd,  who  was 
thrice  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  latter  is  called 
by  VeUeius  Paterculns  (ii.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
our  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
2]  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel- 
leius  is  equivalent  to  frater  pcUruelie  or  cousin. 
(Periaon.  Animadv,  HisL  p.  96.)  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cimbrians  advanced  from  Gaul  into  Italy 
and  Illyricum,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
liflB  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  {airamentum 
etUorium^  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iz.  21 ;  Liv.  E^,  63). 

4.  M.  Papimus  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz.  21)  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

5.'  P.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz.  21) 
as  having  been  accused  by  Flaocus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Art 
VINA,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic.  BruL  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citizen  in 
the  whole  fiimily.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  b.  c.  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  {Brui. 
8.Q),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribuneship  a 
year  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
buneship Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Silvanus,  carried  a  law  {lex  FlatUia  ei  Papma\ 
according  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  federate  nation, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  sizty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.  Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
an  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
wanting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.  We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribuneship, 
and  which  Orelii  {Onom.  TulL  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
ously attributes  to  his  &ther.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fragment  (Cic  Orat.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
year  before,  &  c.  91.  Cicero  ezpressly  states,  that 
he  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  incontrovertibly,  thatnt  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  fiither,  who  died  long 
before  Cicero  was  bom.  He  was  murdered  in  b.  c. 
82,  in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
Dunasippus  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Marian  party.  (Cic.  pro  Arck.  4,  Brut, 
62,  90,  Ad  Fam.  iz.  21,  De  Oral.  iiL  3 ;  SchU. 
BalneHs.  p.  353,  ed.  OreUi ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  26;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  L  88.) 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Cn.  f.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  occun  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  b.  a  92,  when  the  conral  Appins 
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Clandius  Puleher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic  De  L^,  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  b.  c.  87,  when  C.  Marius  returned  from 
Afinca,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  b.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaocus,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  b.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Snlla^s  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldien,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
zens, whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  ezert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  dechired  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  bnt  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  bat  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  ,the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  B.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  OauL,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partizans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  b.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbons 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminum,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  Rrrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Ghinis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  SuUa, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.     At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Cluftiiiin  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Solla :  it  ksted  for  a  whole  daj, 
bnt  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  engaged  against  Carrinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Solla,  who  was  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
It  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Marcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldi^s,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Farentia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
obout  1 0,000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Metellus,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marius,  in- 
creased every  day :  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  ^though  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  Afi^  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  Frem  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cossyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  PUmpey.  His  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  li- 
lybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  B.  c  82.  ( Appian,  B,  C,  I  69—96 ;  Liv. 
£:pa.  79,  83,  88,  89 ;  Plut  SulL  22,  &c..  Pomp, 
10,  &c.;  Cic.  c.  Verr,  i.  4,  13;  Pseudo-Ascon. 
in  Verr,  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  21 ; 
Eutrop.  V.  8,  9 ;  Oros.  v.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  1.) 

8.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  &iend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

CARCI'NUS,  the  father  of  Agathocles.   [Aga- 

THOCLBS.] 

CARCINUS  (KapKivos).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  he 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  wn.  of  Theodectes  or  Xenocles ; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet  The  first  of 
these  poeto  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
•Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  Faa^  794,  with  the 
Schol);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fraffmento 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Carcinus  was  a  son  cither  of  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenocles ;  and  if  the  latter  statement 
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be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Cazcinns  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat  s.  v.  KapKbfos.)  He  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  II.  at 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert  IL  7.)  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whom  Careinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  ab^int 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Sjrra- 
cnse  in  B.  c.  356.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  We&- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Carcinus  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  anciento  under  the  name  of  Carcinus,  probaUy 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Careinus.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and 
fragmento  of  nine  only  and  some  ficagmente  of  uncer- 
tain dramaa.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
( Aristot  Ethio.  Nkom.  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
pi  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  PoeL  16),  Secure 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  559),  Amphianuis  (Aristot  Poei. 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot  RheL  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris- 
tot RhtL  iiL  15),  Tereus  (Stobaeus,  Serm.  ciiL  3), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot  Ler,  pi  132.)  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Careinus,  it  is  usually 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  Ka^jcfvov  vou^furra,  used 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Lex,  «.  v,\  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viiL 
p.  351),  that  the  style  of  Careinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fhigmente  extant  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides  (Meineke,  Hid,  Orii,  com,  Graec  p. 
505,  &C.) 

2.  Of  Naupactus,  is  mentioned  by  Pauisanias  (x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poete;  and  Charon  of 
Lampsacua,  before  whose  time  Carcinus  must  have 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Nom^rrto, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Alexander  (De  Fig,  DicL),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext  Pom- 
peius,  B.  c.  36.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  1 1 1.)     [L.  S.] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (oardo).  What 
Ovid  (Fast,  vi.  101,  &c.)  relates  of  Cama  belones 
to  Cardea:  the  poet  seems,  in  fiict,  in  tb^ 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities — 
Cama,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  he 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Carua. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  which 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  attack  children  by  n^ht  time,  tearing  them 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  ia 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Procas,  prince 
of  Alba.     (TertulL  de  Cor.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.     [Hibro- 

NYMU8.] 

CARE'NES  or  CARRHE'NES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Gotarzes  in  a.  d.  49.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiL  12-14.)  [IxS.] 

D.  CARFULF/NUS,  called  Carsuleius  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war  (B.  c.  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as 


CARINUS. 
BmuioT^NatmilitarrtkilL  (H'lrt.  B.  Ahx.  SI.) 
He  wu  Lribiuw  of  tha  pleU  M  the  lime  af  Coe- 
tar'a  death  (b.  a  44) ;  ud  u  h«  mu  a  ■nppnner 
or  the  ariiUicntical  pan;,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
tony, wu  excluded  tna  the  lenats  by  the  latlei 
on  the  28th  of  NoTember.  (Cit  PiiUpp.  iii.  3.) 
ITi.  Camutius.]  He  took  an  actiie  part  in  the 
war  againat  Antony  in  ths  (oliaving  yeat,  and  fell 
in  the  bailie  of  Uuttna,  in  which  Antony  wa*  de- 
feated. (Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  66,  Ac.;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X.  33,  IT.  4.) 

CARl'NUi  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  una  of  Cania.  Upon  ihe  dcpamm  of  hii 
iathei  for  the  Pendan  war  \a.  d.  28S ).  he  wa>  tf- 
pointed  mpremt  goTemor  of  all  tha  Weetem  pro- 
vincea,  and  recuived  the  titl^  of  Caeiar  and  Jm- 
pemtor.  After  the  death  of  Cami  in  2B3,  he 
auDmed  the  pnrple  conjointly  with  hit  hrotheri 
and  upun  receiiing  inlelhgence  of  the  nntimely 
lat«  of  Numeriano*  and  the  eleratioD  of  Diocletian 
to  the  thnne  by  the  army  of  Aiia,  he  Ht  forth  in 
ali  haate  from  Oaul  to  encounter  bia  rind.  The 
oppaiiDg  host!  met  in  Maeua,  aerenU  engogementa 
followed,  and  at  length  adeciiiie  battle  waa  fought 
near  Mnrgvm,  in  which  Carinni  gained  the  Tic- 
tory,  bnt,  in  tbe  momenl  of  trimnph,  wai  ilain 
by  tome  of  hia  own  officers,  whoee  oanonr  he  had 
wounded  in  the  couno  of  hie  profligate  ioduIgCDcea. 
lii^toriauB  agree  in  painting  the  chaiaeter  of  thia 
emperor  in  ine  darkeet  coloun.  Wben  rooted  he 
wu  unqneiliouably  not  deficient  in  laloar  and 
military  (kill,  as  waa  proved  b;  the  Tigani  with 
which  he  reprened  certain  scditioiu  moremenlt  in 
Oaul,  and  by  the  lucceuful  conduct  of  hia  hut 
"  ■   "urinjt  the  jtreater  i 

tion  ol  the  moit  brntal  [aiaiona,  and  ncTer  acmpled 
at  any  act  of  oppmuon  or  craelty.  State  a^in 
were  totally  neglected— the  moat  upright  of  thoH 
i ..  _  i .  _.  1  iiTuunded  were  baniihed  or  pot 

higheat  officea  bettowed  upon 
of  hia  pleaiurca.  Nine  wirea 
were  wedded  and  repudiated  in  qnick  anceewon, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  playera, 
danccn,  harloti,  and  panden,  prevented  a  conalant 
Kcne  of  liot  and  intemperance.  It  waa  Utteriy 
obaerved,  that  in  thia  prince  the  aenaual  enonuitjea 
of  EUgabalua  were  aeen  combined  with  the  cold 
ferocity  of  Domitian.  Hia  only  claima  upon  the 
alFection  of  the  populace  conaiatcd  in  the  prodigal 
Diagniiicence  diaplayed  in  the  celebration  of  gamei 
in  honaar  of  bi>  brother  and  hiraielf.  Thew  ap- 
pear to  haTB  tranarended  in  hntselic  aplendoor  all 
preTioui  eihibitiona,  and  the  detiula  tianamilted 
to  ua  by  Vopiscui  are  of  a  moaC  atrange  and  mar- 
Telle  Da  description. 

Chronologen  are  at  Tariance  with  regard  to  the 
preciie  data  of  the  death  of  Carinna.  Eckhel  teema 
inclined  to  fii  il  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
ii  generally  referred  to  the  May  following.  (Vopiac 
Carin. ;  AnreL  VicL  Caa.  iiiriiL,  E^.  inriiL ; 
Zooar.  lii.  30 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  IS.)  [W.  R.] 
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T.  CARI'SIUS.  defeated  tha  Aitnrea  in  Spain, 

1.C25; 

ilenee  at 

Ti.  21  J 


took  tlieir  chief ' 
bat  in  coneequence  of  th 
Cariaina,  tbe  Aatarea  to 
32.     (Floma,  if.  12.  9  55.  &.C  ;   Oroa.  ■ 
Dion  Caaa.  liiL   25,  Ut.  S.)     There  are 
bearing  the  nams  of  Cimaiai  upon  th< 


of  which  aio  siven  below.  The  tonuer 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
rereiae  ■  aphini,  with  the  inacription  T.  Ci- 
III.  V»:    the  latter  baa  on  the  obreiaa 


tha  bead  of  Angutna,  with  the  laeeription  Ihf. 
Caesar  Avovst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inKribed  liinuTA,  and 
around  it  tbe  warda  P.  Cahibivs  Lis.  Paora. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  (brmer  coin  except  tha 


pisenomcn  Tilni  to  identify  it  with  the  inhject  of 
thii  article ;  bnt  the  latter  one  would  apjMar  lo 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqnemr  of  the  Aalurea, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Caiaini  baa  made  a  miatake  in 
calling  him  Titui.  The  word  Ihikita,  which 
is  also  written  Eukrita  and  Iihiuuta  on  some 
of  the  coins,  leemi  lo  refer  to  the  iact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Caaiint  {liiL  26),  that  after  the  conqueat 
of  tha  Cantabri  and  Aituna,  Auguatns  diamiaied 
many  of  hia  aoldiers  who  had  serred  their  time 
(emerlii),  and  asMgned  them  a  town  in  Luaitania, 
to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Aoguila  Eatrila. 
(Eckhel,  T.  p,  162,  At) 

CA'RIUS  (Kdpiai).  tl>e  Carian,  a  enmame  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  MvlasM  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydiana. 
and  Myaiani  in  common,  aa  they  were  believed  lo 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  t.  66  ;  Smb. 
xiv.  p.  6S9.)  In  Tbeiulj  and  ficectia,  Zeut  waa 
likewiae  worshipped  under  thia  name.  (Phat. 
ie..  a  «.)  [L.  S-l 

CARMA'NOR  (Kapfidwp),  aCretanof  Tartha, 
btber  of  Eubnlua  and  Ch^sotbemis.  He  waa 
said  to  hare  leceived  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Anemia,  after  they  had  alain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  honae  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  hia  connexion  with  tha  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paua.  ii.  7.  g  7,  30.  I  8,  I.  16.  8  2,  7.  S  a  J 
comp.  Milller,  Dor.  iL  1. 1  5,  S.  3  11.)        [L.  S.] 

l^iRME  (Kifiio)),  a  daughter  of  Eubnlua,  who 
became  by  Zeua  tbe  mother  of  Britomartia.  (Pans. 
iL  30.  i  2.)  Antoninoa  Ltberalia  (40)  describe* 
her  aa  a  grand-dangbter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
ofPhoenii.  [f' &] 

CARhIENTA,CARMENAE,CARMENTIS. 
[Cambnai.] 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinitf, 
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whoM  name  is  probably  connected  with  euro, 
flesh,  for  she  was  regarded,  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  weU-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
diief  oigBDs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  heart,  the  longs, 
and  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Jnnins  Brotns,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  beliered  to  haTe  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  CaAian  hill,  and  a  festiTal 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  Jane,  which 
day  was  called  /ahrariae  ealatdaej  from  beans 
(/abae)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  L  12;  Vanxx,  ap.  Nomunt,  s.  «.  Mactan; 
Orid,  Fa$L  ri.  101,  &C:,  who  however  confounds 
Cardea  with  Carna.)  [L.  &] 

CARNE'ADES  (KopM^ant).,  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomns  or  Philocomns,  was  bom  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  B.  c.  213.  He  went  eariy  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Dic^nes.  His  opinions,  how- 
erer,  on  philosophical  subjects  diffisred  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  teUing  him,  *'if 
I  reason  rig^t,  I  am  satisfied;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,**  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

Ei  fiii  yap  ^v  Xff6<ranros,  oAk  dy  ^p  iiyt^. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegesi- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted  ^ 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critokuis  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambaseador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  OropuB.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
fomous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  ciril  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Cameades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  b.  c.  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industrr.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.     In  his  old 
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age,  he  snfiered  from  cataract  in  hia  tjea,  whoA 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  ao  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  used  to 
ask  aqgrfly,  if  this  was  the  way  in  iHiidi  natare 
undid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  cjijattaatd 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cameades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  ia  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  fiiend 
and  popil,  Cleitomachns ;  but  to  tno  was  be  to  his 
own  principfesof  witholding  assent, that CleitaBna- 
chns  confesses  be  never  could  ascertain  what  hia 
master  really  thou^t  on  any  subject  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  oon- 
sistenUy  enou^  to  have  denied  that  the  worid 
was  the  result  of  anything  bat  chance.  In  ethics, 
which  more  particohurly  wen  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  lave  denied 
the  conformity  <^  the  moral  ideas  with  nsitaie. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  ora- 
tion on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  are  purely  artafidal 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothii^  but  the  qwdal 
application  of  his  genersl  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess^  and  never  could  posoess,  any  criterion  of 
troth. 

Cameades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  critnioii, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  {?i6yos),  or  sensation 
(af(ir<h|o-it),  or  conception  (^ayrcurui).  Bnt  then 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  a^iin 
on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  are  trae  or  fiiise,  whether  tiicT 
correspond  to  the  objecto  that  produce  them,  cr 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  prododng  felse 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reason, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 
But  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must 
have  some  role  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolutdy 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  varioaa 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  trae,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  troe  than  others, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  troe.  Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  confinn 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion  the  greater  is  the  probabili^  of  that  bong 
troe  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  oonceptioDSi, 
each  in  themselves  apparenUy  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  «ppnn 
roost  trae,  would  present  to  Cameades  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anythmg  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasoner  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  reioesented  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fest  losing 
the  eamest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools, 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal dispby.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  62 — 66  ;  Or«Ui, 
Onom,  TtUL  iL  p.  130,  &c.,  where  are  given  all  the 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Cameades  is  men- 
tioned; Sextus  Empiricuj,  Adv,  MoUl  viL  159, 
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&x. ;  Ritter,  Gtaeh.  PhiL  xi.  6 ;  Bmcker,  Hid.  PluL 
i.  p.  759,  &c.,  vi.  p.  237,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  philoaopher  and  a  disciple  of 
Anaxagoraa.  (Suidaa,  $.  v,  KapiftdSfis.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  o{  ApoUonioa 
Tyanaeus.    (Eanapius,  Prooem.) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (it.  66).  [A.  G.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kc^wfibf),  a  sniname  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Tarions  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Sparta 
and  Sicyon,  and  also  in  Thera,  Cyiene,  and  Magna 
Graecia.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  §  2,  Ac,  ii  10.  §  2, 
11.  §  2;  Pind.  P^  y.  106  ;  Pint  Sympos,  viii. 
1 ;  Pans,  iil  24.  §  5,  iv.  81.  §  1,  33.  $  5.)  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  diffierait  waySb 
Some  deriTed  it  from  Camus,  an  Acamanian  sooth- 
sayer, whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
he  was  on  hu  maich  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Cameius.  (Pans.  iii.  13. 
§  3 ;  SchoL  ad  TheocriL  ▼.  83.)  Othera  believed 
that  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  his  finvourite 
Camus  or  Cameius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europe, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (PausL 
L  c;  Hesych.  «.  v.  Kopytiof.)  Several  other 
attempts  to  exphun  the  name  are  given  in  Pausa- 
nias  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Cameian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest 
Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Cameia  see  lAcL  qf 
Ant.  8.  V,  Kdptfua.  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  {KapyMs),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  sumamed  C3n3ulctts  {KdwvXjcos),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  M^iara,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.)        [L.  S.] 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  ndgn  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cmel  tortures 
inflicted  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Carmdhtt  me  evatU.  (Suet, 
7i6.  61.)  [L.S.3 

CARPATHIUS,  JOANNES  Qlc^^ypfis  Kctp- 
nr6Bios)^  a  bishop  of  the  ishmd  of  Carpathos,  of  un- 
certain date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  100  chap- 
ters, entitled  vp^s  rodt  cbro  TijsufiUu  vporpc^iOFrar 
funnxods  ttapakKirrtKAv,  (Phot  Cod.  201.)  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanus  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  *'Diop- 
trae  Philippi  Solitarii,"*  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  **>  Bibliotheca  Patrum,''  xii.  p.  535,  ftc. 
The  Greek  original,  as  well  as  some  oUier  ascetic 
works  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
BibL  OroM.  x.  p.  738,  &c.,  xi.  p.  173.)  [L.  S.l 
CARPATHIUS  PHILO.  [Philo.] 
CARPHY'LLIDES  (Kop^AA<8i;$),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  260,  ix.  52.) 
The  name  of  the  author  of  tiie  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
is  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Carphyllides,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 
L.  CARPINA'TIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de- 
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pnty-manager  of  the  company  of  publlcani,  who 
fanned  the  $eriptura  (see  DicL  qf  AnL  s.  «.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  was  one  of  Uie  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic.  Verr.  70,  76,  iiL  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  arehitect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vil  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI(Kopvo^po(),the  fruitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  wonhipped  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophores  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Paios  also.  (Ross,  BeiMn  ca/^  dm 
Grieck  Inteln,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.     [Carrsnxs.] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  fiimily,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned :  Havercamp  (  J^es.  Morell, 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  &  c.  83,  inunediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  b.  c.  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletinm,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  Sulla*s  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Mardus  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who.  were  still  in  amis,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Cairinaa  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  flight,  but 
he  and  Mardus  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  infomi  Marius  of  the  destrao- 
tion  of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.  CI.  87,  90,  92, 
93;  Plut  Pomp.  7 ;  Oros.  v.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  Na  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  &  c.  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c.  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration  of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carrr  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  ne  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pompeius  in  Sicily ;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
aa  proqpnsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  Baficessfi4 
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agunst  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
Suevi  across  the  Rhme  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploits  he  was  honoured  widi  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.C,  iv.  83,  t.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvil  15,  IL  21,  22.) 

3.  .CiBRiNAfi,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  b.  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tnsculannm.     (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinas  Sscundus,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  haying,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
afi;ainst  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20 ;  Juven.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Secundus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  b.  c.  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.     (Tacit  Aim,  xv.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNA'TUS  (Kap<r(7Mrro5),  a  Oaktian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Phamaces. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  Oalatia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Oalatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.     (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULEIUS.    [Carpulbnus.] 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassins,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  b.  a  43.  (Cass.  op.  dc, 
ad  Fam,  xii.  11.) 

CA'RTMALO  (Ko^tfdOUfv).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adherbal,  in  b.  c. 
249,  to  bum  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybaeum.  While  Cartbalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Cartbalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement  The  latter, 
however,  withdre^v  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Cartbalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  afier  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
Ins,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Cartbalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  be  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Cartbalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  phice  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  b.  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighb<mr- 
hood  of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
connoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  neariy  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Cartbalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  aiier  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  b.  c:  210, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  pfisaners  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  oat  to  bid  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset  In  b.  c.  2U8, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  ther&  He  laid  down  his  anna, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  coitsul  to  sue  for  ner- 
cy,  he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Liv.  zxii. 
15,  58,  xxviL  16;  Appian,  de  BdL  AnmiL  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  second  Pnnic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  calls  boe- 
thaivhns,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  anrt  of 
tribuneship  ;  and  while  in  his  oflkial  capacity  be 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masiniswa,  who  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  controverted  grmmd.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Nomidians.  These 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  caited  for  the  inlerfeience 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  reanlt  was  aa 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masi- 
nissa. When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa  ;  and  Carthalo  was  acooidingly 
executed,  ^ppian,  de  BelL  Pun,  63,  74.)  [L.  S.J 

CARTIlilUS,  an  eariy  Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Ca&gula, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  he  is  cited  by  Proculna, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  question  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatiuik  The  case  was 
this — Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  mj  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says.  Both  take :  Tr^ 
batius,  Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  tit  6,  s.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Angnstinus  who 
{Emend,  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilius  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  former  passage  the  Haloandrine  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  have  Carfilins,  and,  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script, not  being  fomiliar  with  the  name  Cartilias, 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnation. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Catilitts,  not  Cartilius  Sevens,  who  was  pne- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectas  urbi,  and  great-grand- 
fiither  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (PliiL  J^ 
i.  22 ;  iii.  12  ;  Spsrt  Iladr.  5,  15,  22  ;  CapitoL 
Anton, Pnii2;M,AnLl;l>ionCaaa,ix,2l.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  ▲.  o. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three yearsafrer 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  coiMulate  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  conetU  eu^ectus.  If  the  rescript 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  s.  24,  vrace  ad- 
dressed, according  to  the  Haloandrine  reodii^,  to 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  succeeding  his  first  consul- 
ship. (Bertrandus,  2,  22,  1.  Maiansius,  ii  p. 
273—287.)  CJ.  T.  G.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans  Canctacos,  who  had  come  to  leek  her 
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protoction.  B7  thia  act  of  tnachiry  towudi  her 
own  coonCryDien,  ihe  won  the  &voar  of  ihs  Ro- 
miuu,  ud  iocnoflod  her  power.  Hence,  uyi 
Tooitni,  aroH  wealth  and  loiuryf  and  Caitimondua 
repudiated  her  own  hiubolid  VeDUtiiu  to  ihore  her 
bedaiidthronewithVoUiK>itu>,the(Tm-bear«rofhei 
husband.  ThU  threw  her  atate  into  «  avil  war.  ■ 
ponion  of  her  people  lopportingVeniiliiuagainit  (he 
adulterer.  Venntinicollectcdauarmyofaaiiiiariei, 
defeated  the  Brigaaleo,  and  reduced  Conittuuidus 
lo  the  loit  eitremit;.  She  lolicited  the  aid  of  the 
Roman*,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venutim  remained  in  poiaeuion  of  her  kingdom, 
A.  o.  69.  (Tac  Aim.  lii.  36,40,  HiiL  iiL  i&.)  [L.S.] 
CARVI'LIA  OENS,  plebeian,  ante  into  Of 
dnetion  during  the  Samnile  win.  The  fint  mem- 
ber of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  couinlihip  wai 
Sp.  CWrtliui  in  B.  c.  S93,  who  reoeirad  tha  ntr- 
lume  of  Mixwus,  which  woa  handed  down  a*  a 
regoUr  femily- 

■     eii.ieel._..   

•  refened  to  thii  geiu,  and 
it.  Can.  Oqvl.  Vsa.,  an 


CARVI'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  CAnviLtus  01 
Sp,  Cakviliiis,  tribnnea  of  tha  pleba  B.  c.  21 
accuied  M.PoatDiniuB.  [PoSTUHtUI.}  (Lit.iit.  I 

3.  Sr.  Carvuius,  ws*  aent  b;  Cn.  Sicinini 
Rone  iu  B-c.  171,  when  Perieua  deopatched  . 
emboaajr  to  the  lenate.  When  the  lenate  order 
the  amtaHBdon  lo  qnit  Ilal;  within  eleieu  daji, 
Carrilioi  wa<  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  thi 
till  thej  enbarked  oa  boaid  theii  ihipa.  (Liv.  a 
36.) 

1.  C.  CAHVU.1US  of  Spoletium,  negotiated 
behalf  of  tho  Roman  garriion  the  auneoder 
Uicana,  a  town  of  the  Peneatae,  to  Peiaeui  iu  E 
169.    (LiT.  iltii.  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  aod  a  contemporai;  of 
Ovid,    who  Bppeara  to  hare  written  a  poe 
Hercules    (O'id,  Epirf.  i*  ftmt  It,  16,  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURFLIUS,  according  loV 
whole  acc4iunt  is  confirmed  bj  Sidonini  ApoUi' 
naiia  and  Zonaraa,  wu  a  nolife  of  Norbonnt 
Oaul ;  but  Vo[«ieua  profeaaea  lo  be  unable  to  ip — 
with  certainty  cither  of  hii  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quote*  the  conflicting    statemenU  of  older 
outhoritiea,  who  rarionaly  reprciented  that  he  waa 
bom  at  Milan ;  or  in  tUvria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
tor* 1  or  in  the  metropolis,  of  lllyrian  parents.    He 
hinuelf  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  a* 
appeera  from  a  letter  addresaed  by  him  when  pro- 
conaul  of  Cilicia  to  his  legate  Jnniua,  but  I"    ' 
sot  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  hi 
haic  belotiged    to  some  city  which  was  a 
rolony.      After  paaaing  through   many   difTerent 
atoges  of  ciril  and  military  preferment,  he  waa 
pointed  pmefect  of  the  praetoriana  by  Prohua, 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  hi*  talent* 
integrity.     When  that  prince  waa  murdered  by 
-  the  soldiera  at  Sirmium  in  a.  d.  2S2,  Cant  waa 
fuaouDoualy  hailed  »  hia  MKostaoc,  and  the 
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of  the  troopa  waa  coniiniKd  by  the  aenai 

'  Liler,  BOOU  afW  hi*  accession,  gained  a  victory 

Jio  Sarmoiian*,  who  had  invaded  lityricum 

ere  threatening  Thraco  and  even  Italy  itself! 

ig  confened  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  hia 

,  lie  nominated  Carinas,  tha  elder,  governor  of 

all  the  Western  proTineea,  and,  accompmied  by 

" — erianus,  the  younger,  set  out  npon  an  eipedl- 

agoinst  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 

is  predecessor.     The  campaign  which  foUowed 

moat  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.      The 

ly,  dittnicled  by  internal   dissenaioiis,   nera 

unable  to  oppose  a  vlgorou*  resistance  to  the  In- 

L     All  Mesopotamia  waa  quickly  occupied, 

SDcia  and  Cleaiphou  were  forced  to   yield. 

Jie  career  of  Carua,  who  was  preparing  to 

path  hia  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 

'.  abort,  for  he  perished  by  dueaie,  or  treachery, 

OS  the  ancient  hittoriaua  CDmraonly  report,  by 

itroke  of  lightning,  towarda  the  close  of  283, 

e  account  of  hia  death,  tnnamitted  by  hia  secre- 
tary Junius  Calphumiu*  to  the  piaefect  of  the 
city,  it  >D  confused  and  inyiteriou*  that  wo  can 
tcvvely  avoid  the  aurmiae  that  bis  end  waa  bat- 
tened by  fool  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  afterward*  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  muideted  Nu- 


"tne  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  hi* 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
lo  the  rumour  that  he  wot  occeuary  to  tbe  denth 
of  hi*  benebctor,  Probua,  whose  muiderera  ha 
sought  out  and  punithed  with  the  itemest  juttice. 
and  the  short  period  of  hia  away  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrvdtie*  of  Cariniu 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  &ther, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
hi*  power  to  luch  aeon.  (Vopisc  Oirw,-  AurcL 
Vict.  Caa.  x»viiL,  EpiL  lUTiil ;  Zoiur.  xii.  30 ; 
Eutrop.  ii.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderen  of  T. 
Viniut  when  Galba  wat  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  6!J. 
(Tac.  Hut.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  ME'TIUS,  one  of  tho  moet  infamou* 
infonnen  under  Damilian.  (Toe  Ajpic  45 ;  Juv. 
L  3S  ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  19,  27.) 

CA'KUS,  SEIU3,  aon  of  Foscinnua,  at  one 
time  praetectu*  urbi,  waa  put  to  death  by  Eloga- 
balua  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  aome  or  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  caunp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  waa  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  pohice 
and  there  eiecuted,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence ngaintt  hini  except  bi*  occuaer  the  emperor. 
(Uon  a«i.  liiii.  4.)  [W.  R.] 
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CARYATIS  (KapuaTif),aBiinum]eof  Artemia, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caiyae  in  Lsoonia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddeat  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidois  celelnnated  a  festiyal  to  her  every 
year  with  dances.  (Pans,  iii  10.  §  8,  iv.  16.  §  5 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog,  viiL  SO.)  [L.  &J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antigonus 
of  CiRVfrrus.] 

CARY'STIUS(l^ii{<rriof ),  a  Greek  gnmmarian 
of  Pergamna,  who  lived  after  the  time  ^  Nicander 
(Athen.  zv.  p.  684),  and  conaeqoently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  B.  a  He  ia  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  aeveial  worka :  1.  'loropaui  ib-o/*> 
yi^/xara,  aometimea  also  called  simply  ^ofunfttaroj 
an  hiatorical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeua,  who  haa  preaerv^  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  ftc, 
li  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  ziii.  p.  577,  ziv. 
p.  639 ;  comp.  Schol  ad  Arittoph,  Av.  575,  ad 
Theocrit.  xiiL  22.)  It  muat  have  conaiated  of  at 
least  three  booka,  aa  the  third  ia  referred  to  by 
Athenaeua.  2.  Ilffrf  8(ScuriraAi«Sr,  that  ia,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  aucceaa,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  vi  p.  235 ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophodea,) 
3.  Tl*fl  Xm-dSov,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotadea.  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  620.)  AU  theae  worka 
arc  lost  [L.  S.J 

CARYSTUS  (Kf^nwTot),  a  aon  of  Cheiron  and 
Giarido,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystoa  in 
Euboea  waa  believed  to  have  derived  ita  name. 
(SchoL  ad  Pind.  PyO.  iv.  181 ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.  S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fimiily  of  the 
Servilia  gena. 

1.  C.  SxRViLius  Casca,  waa  tribune  of  the 
plcbs  in  B.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Poatumiua, 
a  fiumer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  waa  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic,  and  hia  only  hope  of  eacaping  condemna- 
tion waa  Casca,  who,  however,  waa  either  too 
honeat  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  hia  behal£ 
(Liv.  zxv.  3.) 

>  2.  P.  Sbrvilius  Casca,  one  of  the  oonspiraton 
againat  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  hia 
assassination,  B.  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwarda  fled  from  Rome, 
aa  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianua 
waa  going  to  take.  Hia  leaving  Rome  aa  tribune 
waa  againat  the  conatitution,  and  hia  colleague, 
P.  Titiua,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  waa  deprived  of 
hia  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  ahortly  afterwarda.  (Appian  B.  G 
ii.  113,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Cass.  zUv.  52,  xlvi  49; 
Cic  PhU^,  ziiL  \5,adAa.  I  17,  ad  BntL  i.  18; 
Plut.  BnU,  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  Sbrvilius  Carca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithatanding 
which  he  waa  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Pint  Caet.  66;  Suet  Otes.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  zUv.  52;  Cic  Phil^.  ii.  11.) 
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The  ibregoing  coin  of  the  Servilia  gens  bekiigs 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  3 ;  it  containa  on  the  obvcxse 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  levene  a  figure 
of  Victory.  [I*  S.J 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roimm  jariat, 
contempoiaiy  with  Trefaetius,  whom  he  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatina  mrpaaaed  him  ia 
legal  akilL    Their  contcmponiy,  Ofilxna,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Servius  Snlpidna,  was  more  leuned  than 
either.     Caacelliua,  aoooidii^  to  Piiny  the  Elder 
{H,  N.  viiL  40X  waa  the  diadple  of  one  Vokatina, 
who,  on  a  certain  ooeaakm,  was  aaved  by  a  dog 
from  the  attack  of  robbera.    Pomponina  (Dig.  1* 
tit.  2,  ab  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  sia- 
nuacript,  writea  thus — ^**Fuit  CaaoeUiua,  Madna, 
Voluaii  auditor:  denique  in  iOiua  honovem  teata- 
mento  P.  Mudum  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  heredem.** 
Thia  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  the  esd 
of  a  long  life,  Caacelliua  made  the  gtandaon  of  his 
feUow-pupil  hia  heir,  but  a  man  ia  more  likely  to 
honour  hia  praeoeptor  than  hia  fidlow-pnqnl,  and,  on 
thia  conatruction,  the  Latinity  ia  huah,  both  in 
the  uae  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  Uiws  to  the  farmer  of  the 
two  namea,  Mudnia  and  Voluaiua,  which  are  cmi- 
nected  merely  by  collocation.     Hence  the  con- 
jectural reading  of  Balduinua  adopted  by  Bertian- 
duB  {de  VitU  Jwri^.  2,  19),  viz.  **  Fuit  CaaoeUiaa 
Mudi  et  Volcatii  auditor,**  haa  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  many  critics. 

Caacelliua  waa  a  man  of  stem  republican  prind- 
plea :  of  Caeaar*a  prooeedinga  he  apoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Ndther  hope  nor  fear  could 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  compoae  legal  forma  iot  the 
donationa  of  the  triumvirs,  die  fruita  of  their  pro- 
acriptiona,  which  he  looked  upon  aa  whoUy  inego- 
lar  and  illegal  Hia  independence  and  liberty  of 
apeech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  which  moat  men 
regarded  aa  misfortunea,  old  age  and  childleasMs&. 
In  officea  of  honour,  he  never  advanoed  beyond  the 
first  atep,  the  quaestorahip,  though  he  sniTived  to 
the  reign  of  Auguatua,  who  offoed  him  the  cod- 
aulship,  which  he  declined.  (Val  Hax.  vi  2,  § 
12,  Dig.  L  c.) 

Caacelliua  is  frequently  quoted  at  aeeond  hand  in 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenna.  In  D%.  3a, 
tit  1,  a.  40,  a.  1,  and  32,  a.  100,  $  1,  we  find  hmi 
differing  from  Ofiliua.  In  the  latter  pasaage,  the 
caae  propoaed  waa  thia : — ^A  man  leaves  by  will 
two  apedfic  marble  atatuea,  and  all  his  marble. 
Do  his  other  marble  atatuea  pasa?  Ckacelfioa 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo- 
aidon  to  Ofiliua  and  Trebatina. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  a.  17,  §  5,  the  Mowing 
worda  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpiaa,  **  Labeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  acripait,  nee  Ariato,  veL  Aulus, 
utpote  probabile,  notant**  For  Aulua  here  it  ia 
not  unlikely  that  Paulua  ought  to  be  read,  for  Caa- 
celliua ia  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aulua 
aimply.  MoreoTer,  he  waa  of  older  atanding  thu 
lAbeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Caacelliua  eztant  in 
the  time  of  Pomponiua  (who  waa  anterior  to  Ul- 
pian),  waa  a  book  of  legal  5om  mott  (Aeaerfwtoraas 
iiber). 

In  conversation,  Caaoellius  was  graceful,  amusing, 
and  witty.  Several  of  hia  good  aayinga  are  pir- 
aerved.  When  a  client,  wishing  to  aeva  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  **  Navem  divideie 
volo,**  his  answer  was,  **  You  will  destroy  jour 
ship.**  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  worda  of  a  treaty,  whicb^ 
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to  the  di^^nce  of  the  Romanii,  deprived  Antiochui 
the  Great  of  hiB  whole  fleet.  Vatinitts,  an  un- 
popular penonage,  for  whom  it  it  to  be  presumed 
that  Caacelliua  had  no  great  liking,  had  bom  pelted 
with  stones  at  a  gkdiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aediles, 
**  ne  quis  in  arenam  nisi  pomum  mitteret**  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  put  to  CascelHus,  whe- 
ther a  um»  pmea  were  a  potnmm^  it  bong  a  legal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  at  with 
sofi  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  **  Si 
in  Vatinium  missnrus  es,  pomum  est.**  (QuintiL 
TL  3  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (An  PoeL  371,  372)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  Casceltins — 

** nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  est** 
•  The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remaika,  that 
Oellius  mentions  Cascellius  with  pndse,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Oellius  should  bear  out  the  scboliast^s  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellius 
»yindex,  the  grammarian^  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
ruptly spelt  Caesellitts,  Ceselius,  &e. 

When  an  interdictum  lecupenndae  possessionis 
was  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
Caacellianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gains,  iv. 
166,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (prv Balboy20)  andVal.  Mazimui  (viii. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  ausur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consulted 
conceniing  jus  pmediatornuny  used  to  refer  his 
clients  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves piaediatores,  and  consequently  personally  in^ 
terested  in  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  fer  to  prove,  that 
Cascellius  piaediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
haps his  &thcr.  The  old  augur  died  when  Ciceio 
was  very  young,  but  our  CaMellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(Amm.  Marc  zzx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  VUaa  JQorum^ 
36  ;  Bertnmdus,  de  Jurigp.  ii  19  ;  Guil  Grotius*  i 
10  ;  Strauch.  VUae  aUquoi  JOorwn^  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
gius,  Amoeiu  Jut.  c.  8  ;  D*Amaud,  Fttoe  Soaewia- 
•vm«  §  4,  p.  14;  Heineccius, Ui»L  Jwr.  Hanu  §§  190, 
191  ;  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  BmediatU  A, 
CaaceUU,  Lips.  1803  ;  Bynkershoek,  Fraetermitsa 
ad  Pompomum^  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  Aulo  Co*- 
ceUioJCto.  Lug.  Bat  1823 ;  Zimmem,  JLILG.l 
pp.  299,  300.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'Sl  US  (Kd^ios),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Casion  not  £u  from  Pelusium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  zvi  p.  760 ; 
Plin.  H.  N,  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.    [CADMiLua] 

CASPE'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  praefect  Caelius  PoUio,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gomeae  in  a.  u.  52, 
during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
rians.  Caelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
nent in  Casperios,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
yain,  to  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  ▲.  D,  62  we  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologeses  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct  (Tac  Ann,  xii  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 
CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Aklunus.] 
CASSANDA'NE  (Ka4r<niyMyi}),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  femilv  of  the  Achaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Phamaqies,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyses.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  monining  in  her 
honour.    (Herod.  iL  1,  iii.  2.)  [£.  E.] 

CASSANDER  (Kdaffo^pos),  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  fktlier*s  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaeus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  bom  in  or  before  b.  c.  354. 
(Athen.  L  p.  18,  a.;  Drovsen,  OtBcL  der  Nad^ 
folger  AieMotderSy  p.  256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  £either  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alsae.  74 ),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seised  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  wM  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  uiged  him  afterwards  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  fomily.  The  stoiy  which 
ascribed  Alezander*s  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  b.  c.  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asander  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Died,  xviii  68.)  On  Polysperchon*s  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sander was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliareh  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviu.  48 ;  PMlolog. 
Mu».  i.  380), — en  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  fiither,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  b.  a  318,  see  p.  125,  b. 
The  foilure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  dty,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  Uie  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  iJiould 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
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constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  (see 
Bockh,  Publ,  Boon,  of  Aikent,  i.  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  vras  suc- 
cessfully advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  intelli- 
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gence  reached  him  that  Enrydiee  and  her  fambaiid 
Arrfaidaeos  had  fallen  Tictinia  to  the  ▼engeance  of 
Olympiaa,  who  had  also  maidered  Caaonder^B 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  {Hrind- 
pal  friends,  and  had  eren  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  lolhu,  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
she  asserted  (the  story  being  now  {ffobaUj  prop*- 
gated  for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  ncge 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon^s  son 
[Alkxandbr],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeaddes 
[Galas,  Atarrhias],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throoghout  the  winter  of  b.  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  snnender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positire  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  and  in  fnruieiance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  pkued  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  jet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  ^ould  no  l<mger 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himsell 
(Strab.  Bxe,  e  Lib.  viL  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  be  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Paus.  ix.  7 ;  Plut.  PoliL  Praec  c  17 ;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  ap,  Athen,  i.  p.  19,  c;  Ca- 
saub.  ad,  loe. ;  Clinton,  Fasti,  ii  p.  1 74.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus,  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  1&7, 
b.j  But  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  311,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  b.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 
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imsenipaloiis   cmelty  of  Cassander  withoat 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  ktter, 
who  {Momised  him  among  other  things  the  goveitt- 
ment  of  the  Pdoponnesoa,  to  murder  the  yonng^ 
prince  and  his  mother,  b^  c.  309.     [BARanvB, 
No.  1.]    At  this  time  the  only  places  held  br 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athons,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  hitter  of  whidi  were  betimyed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipf^  in  B.  a  308;   ud  in 
307*  Aihens  was  recovered  by  Demetrxna,  the  aon 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerom,  who 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  b.  c.  318,  with  the 
specious  title  of  **  Guardian**  (hniii^afrJisy.     Id 
B.  a    306,  when  Antigonus,   Lysimachns,  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Caasander  wa* 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  though 
according  to  Plutarch  {Dematr,  18)  he  did  not 
assome  it  himsdf  in  his  letters    Dioing  the  siege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  the 
Grecian  dties,  oocu^xtf  Corinth  with  a  garrison 
under  Prepelaas,  and   laying  siege  to  Athens^. 
But,  in  B.  c  304,  Demetrius  having  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  lUiodians,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
si^ie  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  havii^ 
made  himadf  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad* 
vanoed  against  him.    Cassander  first  endeavonred 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antagonos, 
and  then  friling  in  thii,  he  induced  Lysiindiuft 
to  efiect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Asia 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  abo  to  Selencna  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistant.     Meanwhile  Demetrios, 
with  fitf  supmor  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  his 
fiither's  aid,  he  conduded  a  hasty  treaty  vrith  Cas- 
sander, providing  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  dties,  and  passed  into  Asia,  Bl  c.  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsns, 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  wue  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  frmn  hia 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.    After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;    and    in    this    division   Macedonia    and 
Greece  were    assigned    to  Cassander.      (Comp. 
DanieL  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67 ;   App.  BdL  Sjfr.  p. 
122,  ad  fin,)    To  b.  c.  299  or  298,  we  must  refer 
Casaander*8  invasion  of  Corcyra,  which  had  re- 
mained free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetrius, 
b.  c.  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Deonymns 
(comp.  Liv.  X.  2 ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Casaeuider  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius*   occupation  of    Cilida,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Cas8ander*s  brother  Pleistar- 
chus.    The  island,  however,  vras  ddivered  by  Aga- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Caraander  to 
withdraw  from  it.     In  b.  c.  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodorus,  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolkns.     Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  anns, 
Casauider    encouraged    Lachares    to    seise    the 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whence   however  Demetrius 
expelled  him  ;  and  Cassander^s  pkms  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  297,  as  Droysen  places  it ; 
Clinton  refen  it  to  296.    (Diod.  xviii. — xx.  xxi. 
Exe.  2;    Plot    Fhodon^    Pyrrhu^ 
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Jut.  liL-iT. ;  ArriBn,  Auab.  liL  27;  Pant.  i.  35, 
SG,  I.  34  I  DrojKD,  Gad.  der  Nad\/:  Akam- 
den;  ThirlwaU't  Gnae,  tul -ni.)  ll  will  ture 
^peand  bom  the  abovo  tuxoonl  iMt  (here  wu  do 
act,  however  creel  and  atrociom,  from  which  Ca»- 
>a:ider  erer  alinjnk  irhen  the  objects  ha  had  in 
Tiew  reqaired  it ;  and  yet  thia  tuan  of  blood,  thii 
ruthleai  aod  unbcn^oloai  mtuderer,  wag  at  tha 
•anie  time  a  man  of  TefiDement  and  of  cultivated 
lileraijr  taatea, — one  vho  could  feel  the  beoutie* 
of  Hoinar,  and  irbo  knew  hii  poenu  by  baait. 
(Camt.  i^.  Aliea.  iIt.  p.  6*20,  b,)  Foe  a  Bkelch 
o(  bu  chancter,  ekxiaently  drawn,  aee  DcoTien, 
pp.  256,  £57.  Tha  bead  on  the  obrene  of  the 
that  of  Henulea. 


2.  A  CoriDthian,  who  with  hii  connliTiiun 
Affathynua,  hantng  unniapicionil;  entered  the 
port  of  Leuou  with  fonr  ihipi  ofTaurion'i  squa- 
dron, waa  treocbemulj  Kized  there  bj  tha  iUj- 
riaiu,  and  aenl  to  ScerdiLudai  tha  Illyrian  king-. 
The  latter  had  thoughl  himKlf  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  o!  Macedonia,  iD  not  receiving  the  ful] 
■nm  agreed  oa  for  hit  aervicet  in  the  ucial  war, 
and  had  sent  oat  16  cutters  U  pay  himself  by 
piracy,  b.  c  318.    (Folvb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  tha  Achaean  cdd- 
Itren.  held  al  Megalopolis,  s.  c.  186,  lallowed 
Apolionide*  in  dissaading  the  aaaembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proffered  ^em  as  a  gift 
by  king  Eamenn  II.  [See  p.  237,  a.]  He  re- 
minded the  Achaeanj^  (bat  Che  Aeginetana,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  the  leagua,  hod 
been  canqDAied  and  enstaved  hy  P.  dulpidua 
(b.  c  208),  and  that  iheir  iiland,  having  been 
giren  np  by  RanH  to  tha  Aeloliani,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attains,  the  fother  of  Enraenes.  He 
called  on  Eiuaenei  to  shew  his  good-will  to  (he 
Achaeans  rather  by  the  leatorUion  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  be  urged  (he  assembly  not 
to  rec«Te  presents  which  would  prevent  their  erer 
attempting  the  deliveiancs  of  the  Aeginetana. 
The  money  of  tha  king  of  Pergamna  was  refused 
by  the  congreaa.  (Polyb.  iL  6,  iiliL  7,  S ;  comp. 
Liv.  DLvii.  83 ;  Plut  Aral.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Mecedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Roman!  calling  on  him  to  give  np  Aenui  and  M»- 
roneia  in  rbnce,  employed  as  his  chief  instni- 
ment  in  the  cmel  nuHBCie  of  the  Maronites,  a.  c 
185-  Being  deaired  by  the  Komani  to  send  Ca*- 
Bonder  to  Rome  for  examination  before  the  senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  (0 
be  poisoned  aa  his  way,  in  Epetrus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelatioua.  (Polyb.  irilL  13,  U; 
Li*,  xxiix  27,  3<.)  (E.  K] 

CASSANDRA  iKaaairSpa),  also  called  Aiei- 
andra  (Pans.  iii.  19.  g  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  ^reet 
among  the  danghlers  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
are  two  points  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
the  ancient  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
npon.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
vhich  we  have  the  following  traditic 
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I   HelUnns,  when  yet  chUdren,  were 
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if  by 

their  parents  in  (he  aanctiiary  of  the  Thymbraaan 
ApoUo.  The  next  morning  they  wen  fonnd  en- 
twined liy  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifyiug  the  children's  wrs.  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Tieti.  Argmi.  ad  I^eop/t.; 
Eustath.  ad  Hon.  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  m  the 
lempla  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  the  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caua- 
hig  her  prophecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fub.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  bei  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desire*.  Tha 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  Iceep  her  word,  and  the  gcd  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  h«  pnphecies.  (AeacbyL 
Agata.  1207i  ApoUod.  iiL  13.  {|  5;  Serv.  adAen. 
11247.)  This  miaforttine  is  the  causa  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Casaandrs  acCs  during  the  Tiojan  war  : 

are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  np  and  guarded. 
(TieU.  I.  c  ;  Lyccph.  350 ;  Sen.  ad  Am.u.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Caaaandia, 
and  m  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (7f. 
ixiv.  700;  camp.  CU.  xL  421,  &c)  During  the 
war  Othiyoneus  of  Cabeius  sued  for  her  han£  hnt 
waa  iluin  by  Idomeneug  {IL  liiL  363);  aflerwardi 
Conebus  did  the  tame,  but  be  wu  killed  in  tha 
taking  of  Troy.  (Pans.  ][.  37.  §  1;  Viig.  .i«.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  nippliont.  But  Ajaz,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cordmg  to  some  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctuary.  (Slrab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp,  AjAX.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Tray,  Cn*- 
sandra  was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  bun  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra,  and  Aegistbus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Tetedamus,  and  Felops. 
(Aeschylus™-  1260;  Pans.  iU  16.  §  6  ;  Horn. 
IL  xiil  365,  xiiv.  699  j  Od.  li.  430.)     She  had 

Leuctra  in  Lacouia.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  g  5,  26.  ^  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  either  at  Amjclne  or  Mycenaa 
(il  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  tha  poa- 

There  is  another  mylliical  heroine  Cassandra, 

(SchoL  ad  Hem.  II.  *i.  155  (  comp.  BlLLBKu- 
PHON.)  [L.S.] 

CA'SSIA  OENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebaan.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cauins  Viacellinus,  con- 
sul in  B.  c.  502,  and  tbe  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  pattt- 
ciaoB.  A)  all  the  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians, 

pelled  them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  VisoUinua. 
The  Cassia  gen*  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome  ;  and  members  of  it  are  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empiro  aa  wall  aa  during  the  re- 
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public.  (Comp.  Tac.  Am,  y/i,  15.)  The  duef 
fiunily  in  the  time  of  the  lepablic  bean  the  name 
of  LoNOiNUs:  the  other  cognomenB  daring  that 
time  are  Hbmina,  Parmenais,  Ra villa,  Sabacx>, 
Varus,  Viscvllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
aumamet  are  very  nnmeroQa :  of  theae  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  bebw.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cassiits. 

CASSIA'NUS  {fUur<ru»6s),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Hieron,  Catal,  Scr^  EeeUt,  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpopoypeupia).  He  may  be  the 
some  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
**■  De  Continentia^  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{HisL  EodeM,  vi.  13),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
woric  entitled  l(iryirruc((  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.    (StrooL  i  p.  138.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though A.  D.  360  must  be  a  dose  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtfiiL  Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religions  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  ^e  Ascetics  who  swanned  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thebajfd.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fiune  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  firom  bis  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  Uya 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pekigius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  inteicourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  hibours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
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lepreaents  him  aa  bemg  alive  at  that  epo^    He 
was  eventually  canonised  aa  a  saint,  and  a  great 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  haaamr 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are — 

1.  ^  De  Instittttis  Coenobionzm  Ubri  XII.,** 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  leqmest  of 
Castor  [Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  aocumte  information  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  dmsters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  diatinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exdnsiveiy  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  petfocm- 
ing  sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monasteries ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  npoa 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  genecal 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  &I], 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  like. 
Hence  PhoUus  (Cod.  cxcvii.)  quotes  these  two  sec^ 
tions  as  two  separate  treatues,  and  this  amuse- 
ment iqppears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himselt  (See  Praet  CoUatL 
and  CoUat  xx.  1.)  The  subdivisbn  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadina,  ia  unneces- 
sary and  peiplexing. 

2.  *^  CoUationes  Patrum  XXIV.,**  twenty>fonr 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Genananas, 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  end 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previoaaly  de- 
scribed.   They  were  composed  at  difierent  pmods 
between  4 1 9  and  427.     The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  HeUadios, 
abbot  of  St  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hono- 
ratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ailes,  the  but  seven  to 
Jovinianua,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.     In  the 
course  ci  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  1 3th, 
we  find  an  expontion  of  the  peculiar  views  t»f  Om- 
sianus  on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  con- 
nected more  especially  with  original  sin,  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  ibit  system 
vriiich  has  been  termed  Semipelagianism  because  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  poa- 
tions  occupied  by  St  Augustin  and  Pelagios ;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  emeiging 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  eflforts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-bom  infisnt  was  in  the 
state  of  Adam  before  the  £ei11,  hence  morally  pure 
and  ci^Nible  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  aMerted,  that  the  natuxal  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  monlly  sound,  but  morally  sick, 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
bang  the  Grace  of  God.    Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fine-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  GFod  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  sedc  it  not,  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.    Cas* 
stanus  certainly  rejected  absolute  predestittation 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  th^e  topics  are  not  very  cleariy  ex- 
pressed.   Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Semipelagian  tenets  will  find  them  {uDy 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  ^  De  Incamatione  Christi  Libri  VII.,**  a  con* 
tix>versial  tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nestortaa 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  of  Leo, 
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at  ihat  time  archdeacon  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  following  essays  have  been  ascribed  &cro- 
neoady,  or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Cassianus : — ^  De  spiritiiali  Medicina  Monachi 
sen  Dosis  medica  ad  ezinaniendos  Animi  Affec- 
tui  ;^  *^  Theologica  Confessio  et  De  Conflicta 
Vitionim  et  Virtutum ;"  **  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mai^ 
tjris,^*  &c  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  Regula 
Monastica,  now  lost 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  fiither  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  he  was  thoroughly  engrosaed  with  his 
sobject,  and  paid  ao  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bears  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
baric stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  &r  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  hia  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fimtastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
and  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  coUected  works  of 
Cassianus  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  foL,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joannes  Damascenus.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1569  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, 1722,  fbl.,  with  the  connnentaries  and  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gazaeus 
(Gaxet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  fol. 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gazet  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols.  foL,and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Anas  in  1628. 

The  IfutHiUioneB  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1497,  foL,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  fi>L  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa* 
bricius,  is  doubtftd. 

The  InstUtttiotiei  and  ColkUioneg  appeared  at 
Venice,  1491,  fol;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo.;  at 
Leyden,  1525, 8vo.,  at  Rome,  1583  and  161 1,  8vo. 

The  De  IneanuUume,  first  published  separately 
at  Basle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
and  1569,  is  included  m  Simler^  **  Scriptores 
veteres  Latini  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Natnris 
Christi,*"  Zurich,  1572,  foL 

There  u  a  translation  of  the  InstUuiiones  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Caoialdoli,  Venice, 
1563,  4to.,  of  the  CoUaiionet  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  InatikioneB^ 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  Cassianus,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Jookm  Co*- 
tiamo  Mcusilieiui,  qui  SendpelaffUmiKmi  Audor  vulgo 
perhibeturf  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4to^  and  his 
article  **  Casaianua^  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Gmber.  See  also  Geflfken,  Hisloria  Semt- 
pdoffiatmmi  anHqumimaj  Gottingae,  1826.  Be- 
sidea  theae,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
CbmmerUaruu  de  Joanne  Caanano^  by  Cuper,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul  v.  p.  488 ;  also  S.  Jocmnee 
Cetmamu  iUtulraiue^  by  Jo.  Bapt  Guesnay,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  4to.;  and  DimrtaHo  de  VUa,  Scriptis 
et  Dodrma  Jwumia  Oausianit  Ahbatia  Maseilientit, 
Sem^pdagianorum  Prmetpis^  by  Onden,  in  his 
Oommeni.  de  Scf^oL  Eod.  voL  i  p.  1113.  See  also 
Tillemont,  xiv.  157 ;  Schroeck,  Kirckengeadu  viii. 
883 ;  Schoenemanuy 'fitUtb/AtfoaPo^fft  Latincruni 
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cap.  V.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  Geti^AAie  der 
Rondedien  LUeraiur^  SuppL  Band,  ii  AbtheiL  p. 
328.  IW.  R] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Kcurert^cta 
or  Koo'o'udraia),  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Aethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  aacrificed. 
But  Peraena  aaved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64; 
comp.  Andromeda.)  According  to  other  aooounta 
Caaaiepeia  boaated  diat  ahe  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  re- 
presented, when  phiced  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwarda.  (Arat  Pham,  187,  &c. ;  ManiL 
^s^rofi.  L  355.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AURE'LIUS, 
or  CASSIODOmUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween  theae  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  468,  at  Scylaoeum  (Sqnillace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bmttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  femilv.  His  fiUher  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cassiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  aasiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  waa  choaen  Ckmes  rervm  prmatamm  and  eventu- 
ally Comes  eaerarum  larffUhnum^  an  appointment 
which  phiced  him  at  the  head  of  financial  afiaira. 
But  when  Odoaoer  after  a  auccession  of  defeats 
waa  ahnt  up  in  Raveima  by  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Henoe,  after  the  murder  of^his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  higheat  offices  of  state  in  succession,  and 
under  a  variety  of  dififerent  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  atudiously 
maintained),  r^^ilated  for  a  long  aeriea  of  yeara 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  diacretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  foil  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
afiection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fete  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Amar 
laaontha,  Athalaric,  Theodatua,  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  hia  energiea  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  BeUsarius 
and  the  downfeU  of  the  Ostrogotha  waa  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  yeara  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  hia  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monaatery  of  Viviers  (Coenobium  Vivarienses. 
Castellense),  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
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was  prolonged  until  he  bad  nearly  completed  a 
centmy,  in  the  aediudon  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
activity  of  mind  was  no  less  eonspicaous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  effi>rts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  Tiew  and  prose- 
cated  with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  zeal,  was 
to  elerate  the  standard  of  edacadon  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accompU^ 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  laige  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composititm  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con* 
struction  of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-diaJs, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  hunps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  oret 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  pereeived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirecUy  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : — 

1.  **•  Variarum  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,**  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Tbeodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Tbeodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas^ 
siodorus  himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  tiie  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  pluases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  Uttie  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is 
too  harsh  when  be  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compoaitiana  is  eontsmed 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiisboschi,  who  dianc- 
terises  the  diction  of  Cassiodonu  as  '^faazhaxa 
el^anxa.** 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  ''Varianiiii" 
printed  under  the  inflection  of  Accvrsins  by  H 
Silecena,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1533  (foL),  tiie  disquisition  *"  De  Anima" 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  **  Chronioon,**  a  dull,  pompous,  dnnuy 
mary  of  Universal  History,  extending  frini  the 
creation  of  the  worid  down  to  a.  n.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  Eusebins,  Hieronymns,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  <baiwn  op 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Tbeodoric,  and  by  n« 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  warn  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  ainee  it  ia  carelesdy 
compiled  and  full  of  mistaJces. 

3.  ^*  Histoiiae  Ecclesiasticae  TripaititBe  ex  tii- 
bns  Oraeds  Scriptoribua,  Soiomeno,  Socxale,  ae 
Theodoreto  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastioo  Veiats,  per 
Cassiodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  ledactae 
Libri  XII.**  The  origin  of  this  work  is  snflicicntly 
explained  by  the  titie.  It  contains  a  oosnplete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  frxmi  Constantine 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  oi  littie  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  stiti 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  aaatter 
and  manner  to  the  epitomizer.  Prefixed  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  fnll 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  gnndiloqueDce.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schussler,  at  Augsburg^  1472, 
fol 

4.  **  Computus  Paschalis  sive  de  Indictionibos, 
Cydis  SoUs  et  Lunae,**  &C.,  containing  the  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  tiie  correct  determinarinn  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  562, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  have  beoi  alive. 

5.  **  De  Orthographia  Liber,**  compiled  by  Css- 
siodoms  when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — ^Agnaens  Comutna,  Velius 
Longus,  Curtius  Valerianus,  Papirianua,  Adamaa- 
tius  Martyrius,  Eutyches,  Caesellius,  Ladus  Cae- 
cilius  Vindex,  and  Priscianus,  in  addition  to  whoa 
we  find  quotations  from  Vanro,  Donatua,  and 
Phocas. 

6.  **  De  Arte  Orammatica  ad  Donati  Mentem,** 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preaenred. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  ^  Grammaticae  Latini  Auctores  an- 
tiqui**  of  Putachins,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  and 
p.  2322. 

7.  **  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  lite- 
rarum,**  in  two  books,  a  compilation  from  the  beet 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recentiy  published  from  a  Vati- 
can MS.  some  chapten,  hitiierto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  condusion  of  the  work. 
(Clcudoorum  Audorume  Vat,  Codd,  vol.  iiL  p.  349.) 

8.  **  De  Anima,**  on  the  ruooie,  origin,  nature, 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  topics  con* 
nected  with  the  same  subject. 
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-  9.  **  De  ImtitQtione  Divinaram  litennmi,^  an 
Intioduction  to  the  proikable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  me  of  the  monks. 
This  is  perfai^  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author's 
works.  His  profound  and  Taned  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instmo* 
tions  are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase* 
ology  than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  traly 
Christian  tone  and  sprit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  **  Expositio  m  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Psalterii,^  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enaim- 
tiones**  of  St  Angustin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
•Hilarius,  Ambrosias,  Hieronymos,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
•As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
same  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  from  the  phunest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  **  Expositio  in  Cantica  Cantioomm,** 
although  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
difierent  in  style  and- language  from  all  his  other 
dissertations,  that  iu  au&enticity  has  with  good 
reason  been  called  in  question. 

.  12.  *^  Complexiones  in  Epistolas  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim.**  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Ejnstles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
'first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in  8vo. 
■These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  anv  particdar  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  **  De  Schematibus 
«t  Tropi^**  and  the  other  **  De  Amidtia  Liber.''  Of 
these  Uie  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
'Venerable  Bede,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed,  by  Petrus  Hiesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  **  Libri 
^11  De  Rebus  Gestis  Oothorum,''  known  to  us 
cmly  through  the  abridgement  of  Jomandee  ;  2. 
**  Liber  Titulomm  s.  Memorialis,''  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  S.  **  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanes,''  in  which  the  Pelsjgiian 
heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  **  Complexiones"  and  seveid 
other  treatises  already  mentioiied,  are  enumerated 
in  the  preGsoe  to  the  "  De  Orthographia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cat- 
■iodorus  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fomerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Oaret  at  Rouen, 
1679,  2  vols.  foL,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  VUa  Cauiodorit  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Garet;  La  Vi^de  Oa$ridore  avee  tm 
Abrigi  de  PHidoin  det  Prmoet  qm*U  a  mrvi  tt  de$ 
JRemarqust  tur  aes  (hnrages^  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
'Marthe,  Paris,  1694,  Svo. ;  and  LAen  Oamodor^ 
by  De  Bnat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  firequently  much  confiision  in  biographical  dis- 
quisitions between  Cassiodorus  the  fr^er  and  Cas- 
siodorus the  son,  the  fi>rmer  having  been  supposed 
by  many  ta  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 
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OdoBoer,  and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  bom  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Vanarwn^ 
where  the  fisther  and  son  are  cleariy  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoaoer,  whose 
downfiJl  took  pboe  in  490,  th*  young  secretary, 
although  still  **  adolescens,"  ootild  not  by  any  pos» 
sibility  have  been  born  so  kte  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  vrill  be  found  in  Osaan^ 
BeUraffe  gmr  Or,  mmd  Rom.  LUeralmr  Genkkkte^ 
vol.  iL  p.  160,  CasseL  1839.  The  difierent  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fiilly  explained,  in  Manso,  Cr<e»- 
dUcftte  dn  OtMkuchm  Beidu.  [W.  R.] 

CASSI'PHONE  (Kskr<ri^^),  a  daughter  of 
Odysnui  by  Circe,  axid  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Ciice,  when 
he  had  been  killed  ^  Tdegofiua,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriage  .to  Telemachttl,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  io  death  her  mother 
Circe.   (SehoL  od  ZjfeqnA.  795,  Ac.)        [L.S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief;  who 
fimght  iMHunst  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  c.  54.  H«  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wan  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romanst  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  With  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Caasivelaunus :  be  crossed  the 
Thames,  thouflh  its  passaffe  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  fnm  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantes,  howeveiv  with  whom 
Cassivdannus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  &r  o^ 
and  sunounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
fiffthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  nnsnooessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages*  (Caes. 
B.  O.  V.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xL  2,  8;  Polyaen. 
StraLym,  Caet,  5 ;  Beda,  EoeUt.  HvL  GenL  AngL 
I  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cassiijs,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  b.  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  lUyrian 
king  Gentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
dus,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  lUyrian  war.    (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Cassius,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  &  a  90^ 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetonhip  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself 
In  conjunction  with  M'.  Aquillius  he  restored 
Ariobananes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobansanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his.  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  cany 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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luunds  of  the  king  of  Pontoa,  thoagh  on  what  oo- 
canon  U  not  mentioned,  but  was  restond  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  fint  Mithiuhtic  irar. 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

S.  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  &  c  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manie  var,  when  the  yaloe  of 
landed  propeftj  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  ciitnhtion  was  compaiatiTely  malL 
Debton  were  thus  onahle  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  aa  the  piaetor  A.  Sempronins  Aaellio 
decided  againat  the  debton  in  aoconlaaoe  with  the 
old  kwi,  the  people  became  exatpeiated,  and  L. 
Camiua  excited  them  atill  moie  against  him,  io 
that  he  was  at  length  moidered  by  the  people 
while  ofiering  a  sacrifioe  in  the  fonun.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4  ;  oomp.  lot,  EpiL  74.) 

4.  Q.  CAsaiDS,  legate  of  Q.  Caaeioi  Longinns 
in  Spain  in  b.  c.  48,  and  probably  the  ame  to 
whom  Antony  gare  Spain  at  the  dimion  of  the 
proTinces  at' the  end  of  &  a  44.  (Hiit.  A  AUte, 
62,  57 ;  Cic.  PUUDp.  iil  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (KdiTfriof),  a  Sceptie  philoMpher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
viL  32,  84 ;  Galen,  ^tKpo<*«.  ^mptr.  8.)    [L.S.] 

C  A'SSI  US,  AORIPPA,  is  caUed  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  d.  132,  in  the  leign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  Tory  accomte 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidoms.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eosebius.  (HuL  Eedes.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hieron.  SeripL  Eedei,  21,  Imdie,  Haan$,  2 ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  HaereL  Fak  I  4.)  [L.  &] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONlA'NUa  [Apbonia- 
tfus,  Na  2.] 

CA'SSIUS   ASCLEPKyDOTUS,     [AacLi- 

PIODOTD8.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  most  ahle 
and  successful  among  the  genenUs  of  M.  Aurelias, 
was  a  native  of  Cyirhns  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
-Heliodoms,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Venis  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner  of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  was  vigorously  prosecuted  hy  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  canqwign  by  the  capture 
of  Selenceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  oiga- 
niied  by  a  tribe  of  mareuden  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  ibr 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miseiable  death  are 
narmted  under  M.  Aurblius.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  anthentidty  of  the  documents  produced  by 
GallicanuB,  the  conduct  of  Caseins  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Vems  at  a  very  eariy  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  Ixxi.  2, 21,  &c,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians,  named  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
ue  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)  [W.  R.] 
•    CA'SSIUS  BARBA.    [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS   BETILLI'NUS.     [Baksus,  B» 

TILIBNUa.] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.    [Chabrxa.] 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.    [Clbmbn&] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.    [Dion  Carsius.] 
'  CA'SSIUS^  DION  Y'SIUS  (Aior^ioi  Kd^wm), 
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a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  b.  c.  40.  He 
hited  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Hago  om 
agricultun  finm  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  sock 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  the  twenty-eii^t  books 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  nn- 
merous  additions  to  it  from  the  best  Gre^  writcsa 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  thia  woik  to  the 
praetor  Sextiiina.  Diophanes  of  Bithynia,  again, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  books, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotama.  Tht  wotk 
of  Dionysias  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  thooe 
used  by  Cassianus  Bassos  in  cnmpflii^  the  Geopa- 
nica  at  the  coounand  of  Constantinna  Pocphynge- 
neta.  (Vano,  De  Re  lOuL  i  1 ;  Colnmcdla,  i  1 ; 
Athen.xiv.p.648;  Plin.^.iV:xx.44;Gcaiionkn, 
L  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  ^ora^uiaL 
(SchoL  ad  Niecmd.  520;  Steph.  Bya.  «;«.  l-r^m.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extSMts  in  the  Geopo- 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.      [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  lATROSOPHISTA,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medicnl 
entitled  'lor^Ma)  'Anpki  ael  npoCAi^yiaina 
(^uae^liomeeMediemttPnMem^taNai^^  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Aacfepiadea, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  and  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himadf  in  the 
fint  century  after  Christ  His  title  lainaapUda 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  ofAnL  Hia  week  con- 
sists of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  (diysK 
cal  subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  oontaina  mock 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  ISmo^  and  translated  into  I^tin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianns  Jnniua,  Paria,  4tsu 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653,  4ta 
Lips.,  together  with  the  woik  of  Theophyketas 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  insoted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler^s  Ph^/rid  ei  Medioi  Graeei 
Mmoree^  BeroL  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  aho  to 
be  firand  in  various  old  editions  of  Ariatotk. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graee,  toL  ii  p.  169,  ed.  veL;  Chon- 
hmt,  H€mdXmek  der  BUekerbmde  /Hr  die  AeOen 
Median,)  [W.  A.  aj 

CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.    [LoNooa] 

CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  wooU 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  ia  most 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  CI  Cbama 
Severue  Parmenm^  but  erroneously,  since  there  is 
no  anthori^  whatsoever  for  asugniqg  the  pneno- 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  of  Severaa  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  {Senn,  i  10.  61),  when  censuring 
less  and  rapid  compositions,  illustratea  his 
tions,  by  referring  to  a  CUowt  JSIfrKieics,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  roUing  down  a  turbid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  poet, 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.    Here  Aero,  Poiphyrio,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  exprmly  dedar- 
ing  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Ca^dtu 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tn^gedy  by 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  {Ep,  L  4  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  TiboUus, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  and 
aaks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  **  quod  Cassii 
Parmensis  opuscnla  vincat**  Here  the  old  com- 
mentaton  quoted  above  again  agree  in  aaasrriwg 
that  thii  Cmsius  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
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in  the  amy  of  Bratus  and  Caaaiu,  that  ha  ratam- 
ed  to  Athena  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Vanu  was 
dei^iatched  by  Aogastu  to  put  him  to  death, 
aod,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  hia  port> 
folio;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestes  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Cassius  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu- 
tioner. To  this  nazrative  Aero  and  die  Scholiast 
of  Cmqnitts  add,  that  he  composed  in  varioos  styles, 
and  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  eapeoally 
admired. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  hare  been  the  foundatbn  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  ahaost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man litentora  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
inons  have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  leam- 
ii^  and  skilL  A  foil  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **  De  Lucii  Varii 
«t  Cassii  Pannensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,"  (Qriraae, 
1836,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  aiguments,  that  the  following  condusions 
are  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  oar  disposal  will  enable  us 
to  form: 

1.  Cassins  Etruscus  and  Cassius  Paimensis  were 
two  sepante  penonages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassius  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ao- 
tive  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextns  Pompeius,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  and  decisive  searfight  between  Mylae  and 
Nanlochus.  He  then  surrendered  himsefr  to  An- 
tonius,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  afier  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavianus.  These  focts  are  folly  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  (B,  C,  v.  2)  and  of  Val»> 
riua  Maximus  (L  viL  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
vision  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proochbg  fote,  and  of  Velleius  (ik  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cassins  Parmensis  was  the  kst,  of  the  murderen 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  phice  about  B.C.  80; 
and  this  foct  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cat- 
aius  Pannensis  and  Cassius  Etruscus  were  different 
penons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  fow  yean  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

8.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  diflbrent 
s^les.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Tli^e$tet  and  Brmiusy  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro  (L.  L,  vL  7,  ed.  Miiller). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
is  quoted  by  QuintiUan  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
sentence  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
vianus is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  (Atig.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxL  8.)  Many  per- 
sona»  and  among  these  Dnmuum,  believe  that  the 
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letter  to  bo  found  in  Cicero  (adPam,  xil  13)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  condade  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  t£m 
Cassius  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thn^ 
dan  hard,  although  at  forst  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviating  perseverance,  at  length  aoqtuied  that 
heavenly  skill  by  whidi  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ean  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  fofst  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statins  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
**  de  Clar.  Rhetor.**  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  veiy  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanns;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabridus  in  his  notes  to  Senec 
Here  OeL  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petms  Victorius,  and  are  to  bo 
found  in  BumlBnn^l  AtUhoLotfia  (i.  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  WemsdorTs  Podae  ZatM 
Minorm  (voL  iL  p.  810),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  ynm  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenca  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1685, 8vo.«  and  two  yean  afterwards 
"Cassius  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  transhited  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  LincoIn*s 
Inn,  8vo.  Loud.  1587."  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.    [Scabva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [SivsRVs.] 

CASSO^IS  (Kflurin^fs),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Ca»- 
sotis  at  Ddphi,  the  water  of  whidi  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Pans.  x.  24. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (Ka(rraA/«),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Pans. 
X.  8.§  5),  nd  was  bdieved  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutat 
ad  Stat  TkA,  l  697.)  Othen  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castaliua,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  fother  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  wonhip  of  the  Ddphinian  Apollo. 
(Ugen,  ad  Hem,  kymu  ta  ApciL  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  fother 
of  Thyia.  (Pans.  vii.  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTAXIDES  (Ka<rraA(8c5),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  aacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  viL  1 1.)     [U  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.    [CA8TALIA.3 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  Se- 
quanan,  sdsed  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  fother  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Otgetoiix,  about  B.  c  50.  (Caes.^.  O. 
i.8.) 
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CASTINUS,  m  geoend  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
riu,  who  was  wnt,  in  a.  d.  422,  with  an  tumj 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandals.  At  the  same 
time  Bonifrdns,  another  geneml  of  Honorins,  was 
-likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
bat  Castinns  offended  him  so  much  hj  his  ano- 
gant  and  imprudent  eondoet,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorins,  in 
jl  d.  423,  Castinns  was  beliered  to  be  supporting 
teentl/  the  nsmper  Joannes;  and  aoeoidingijr 
when  the  nsarper  was  pat  to  death  in  ▲•  d.  424 
Castinns  was  sent  into  exile.  (Pio^  Aqnit. 
Cknm,  Inkgr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncalL)  [L.  S.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeooes.  [Dumcubl] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotanis.  [Dhota- 
mus.] 

CASTOR  (K^tfTcip),  either  a  natire  of  Rhodes, 
of  MaffiliSi  or  of  Oalsda,  was  a  Greek  gnrnimarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  samsmed  ^lAsjpif^caiOj;, 
and  is  osoally  beliered  to  hare  lived  aboat  the 
time  of  Cieeio  and  Jolios  Caesar.     He  wrote,  ao- 
«ording  to  Saidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bemhardy,  the  last  editor):    I.  *Ajwypa^  xMr 
SoAoirtroi^NmfmCrrafr,  in  two  books.     2.  X^Nwued 
dypoJittara,  which  is  also  lefened  to  by  ApoUodoms 
^iL  1 .  §  3).    3.  Iltpl  Htxttp^fftdrmf^  in  nine  books. 
A.  IImI  VCI0OVS,  in  two  books.    5.  II«pl  rov  Nc/Xou. 
6.  T«x>^  hfopuc^y  of  which  a  portioB  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Waists  iZktorvs  Graed  (iiL  p. 
712,  &e.).    To  these  woiks  Clinton  {FomL  HdL 
iiL  p.  646)  adds  a  great  duonological  woik  (xpo- 
riim  or  xP^w^oAo^CaX  which  is  referred  to  seveml 
times  by  Ensebios  {Ckron.  ad  Amu  989, 161, 562, 
Ac.),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  it 
not  the  same  work  as  the  XP^**^  drypv^fuera  men- 
tioned aboTo.    He  is  fipeqnently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  dioogfa  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  abore-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
,Praep.  Evang.  x.  3,  Ckrotu  i  13,  p.  36 ;  Justin 
Mart  Paraen.  ad  Graec  p.  9.)    His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  siimame ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partialis  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutaich  (Qiiugt.  Bom,  10,  76,  comp.  DeIi,«iO$. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.     Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grsmmarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-m-Iaw  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotanis  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  chaiges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affiur  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarusb  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Beio- 
tarus,  appears  to  be  the  lame  as  the  Castor  men- 
.tioned  by  Stiobo  (xiL  p.  568 ;  coma  Caes»  B.  C 
iii.  4)  who  was  sumamed  Saooondanus,  was  a  aonr 
in-hiw  of  Deiotanis,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotanis  at  alL  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotams  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  gmndson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(b.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotams.    (Cic 
pro  DeioL  1,  10.)     Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
BibUotkeoa  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.C.  140.    The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  ktest, 
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about  &^  160,  and  can  have  had  no 
with  the  Deiotams  fer  whom  Cieero  qMke.  (< 
pare  Voashis,  Ih  ffid,  Graec  p,  202,  cd.  W 
mann;  Orelli,  OsoMaiL  TVff.  iip.  138,  inbothef 
which  there  is  mnchoonfiision  about  CiBslor.)[LbS.j 
CASTOR  (KivTii^),  a  distingiiished  dtiam  of 
Fhanagoria,  who  had  oooe  beoi  ill  treated  hf 
Tkyphon,  a  eonnch  of  Mithiidatei  the  Gtcat. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  bj  Peaipey, 
came  to  Phanagana,  Castor  avenged  hiniaeif  hj 
murdering  Tiyphon.  Pompey  afterwards  hoBOvr- 
ed  bun  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roassn  peo- 
ple.   (Appian,  JlfflOnd  108,  114.)         [L.  &] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberfaun  and  casifidcBtial 
adviier  of  Septimins  Sevenuu  Bcang  the  iMMk 
upright  of  all  the  conrtieiB,  he  became  on  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  CancaOa,  who  npoa  as- 
cending the  thrane  immediately  put  him  to  dfthi 
having  feiled  in  an  attempt,  duiiii^  the  lifetime  of 
Severns,  to  destroy  him  by  Inndieiy.  (Dmk 
Cass.  Ixxvi.  14,  IxxviL  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  bom  at 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centnrj, 
and  mairied  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  dangh- 
ter.  The  femily  being  fired  with  holy  seal,  agreed 
to  seponte,  in  order  that  they  mig^t  devote  their 
irealth  to  the  endowment  of  reUgioas  establish- 
ments, and  thor  lires  to  sedosion  and  sanctity. 
Acoordin^y,  they  fefunded  an  abbey  and  a  eoovent 
in  Provence;  the  husband  retired  to  the  fenncr, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  lat- 
ter. There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addica«>d  by 
Castor  to  Casaianus  [Cassianus],  soliciting  infer- 
mation  with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  "EgjpL  This  request 
was  qwedilj  complied  with,  and  predvoed  the 
work  **Institationes  Coenobionnn,**  dedicated  to 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  **Colktiones 
Patrum,'*  addresied  to  his  brother,  Leootins;.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  pboe  in  September,  419.  We 
are  told  hj  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  ^Biognphie 
Univenelle,**  that  at  a  recent  period  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MSb  life  of  its 
canonised  prelate,  in  which  were  enumented  with 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miradea  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  letter  above>mentioned,  which  b  oompoaed 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  disoovcred 
by  Gaset,  was  prefixed  to  the  **  InstitutioDes^  in 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  in  amore 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Lifamry  at 
Paris,  by  Baluae  in  his  edition  of  Salvianns  and 
Vinoentius  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  Svo.,  and  in 
die  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Puii,  1669.  (Schoeno- 
mann,  Bibl.  Pairmn  Latin,  r.  27.)         [  W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  botaniit 
at  Rome  in  the  first  oentuiy  after  Christ,  who  is 
sevend  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possemed  a  botanical 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  eariieat 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  yeua, 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XXV.  5.)  [ W.  A.  O.J 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS,of  Gaktia,  with 
Dorylaus,  gare  300  horwmen  to  Pompey^  army  in 
B.  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  a  iiL  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (KmrropW),  of  Soli,  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  464)  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quotes  a  fragment: 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  bin}.     £1^  &] 
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CASTRI'CIUa  1.  M.  CAsnuckus,  ih»  ehief 
uagistEate  of  Placentia,  who  refiued  to  give  hos- 
tages to  Cn.  Papirins  Curbo,  when  he  appealed 
b^ra  the  town  in  &  a  84.  .  (VaL  Max;  yL  2.  § 
10.) 

-  2,  M.  Castricius,  a  Roman  merehant  in  Asia, 
who  reeeived  a  public  fimeial  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  pro  I^aec  23, 31.)  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as  the  M.  Castricius  men- 
tioned in  the  Verrine  Oiations  (iiL  80),  bat  must 
be  difiennt  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  &  c.  44 
i^ad  JtL  ziL  28^  as  the  speech  for  Flaocos,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  ncorded,  was 
deliTered  as  early  as  b.  c.  59. 

3.  CASTRicitTS  gave  infbnnation  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena*  (  Suet.  Atig. 
56.) 

4.  T.  Castricius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  oon- 
temponoy  with  A.  Oellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (OeU.  i.  6,  zL  13,  xiii.  21 ; 
eomp.  Front.  JE^  il  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETU8.    [PAEXua] 

L.  CASTRC/NIUS  PARTUS.    [Partus.] 

CATAETBATES  (  Kar«u«<(nff),  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightniog.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Pans.  ▼.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i  a.  on 
which  Zeus  Gataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  ^Pollux,  iz.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  «.  v.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
shades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apollo,  who  was  invoked  by  thb  name  to  giant  a 
happy  return  home  (icarmiirif)  to  those  who  were 
travdling  abroad.  (Enrip.  BaedL  1358;  Schol. 
€id  JSisnp.  Phoem,  1416.)  4.  Of  Ilermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  ihades  into  Hades.  {St^ol  ad  Aritlcpk 
Pae.  649.)  [U  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
In  the  former  half  of  the  first  oentniy  b.  c,  had 
received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.    (Caes.  B.  O.  i.  8.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
medes,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Pkut 
MmMdL\,%  34;  Fest  i.  o.  OitofiHtem.)  [L.  S.] 

CATHA'RSIUS  {Ka»ipffu>s\  the  purUF^er  or 
atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  cour 
junction  with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia, 
(Paos.  V.  14.  i  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIFNUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.    ( Cic  ad  Qa.  /V.  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILrNA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  fiunily  which  had  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  aealous 
partisan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
proscrintion,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-kiw,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inofiensive  man,  and  having 
seised  and  tortared  the  well-known  and  popular 
H.  Marius  Giatidianus,  the  kinsman  and  £ulow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  dty.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  phces  (&/•  82,  Ois.  10)  of  having  mur- 
dered his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
cucumstanees  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  thtfe  is  pro- 
bably some  confiision  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  brother-in-law,  lor  Sallust,  when  enumemting 
the  crimes  of  CatUine,  would  scarcely  have  fidled 
to  add  such  a  monstrous  de^d  as  this  to  the  Uack 
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'  catalogue*  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  tho 
most  reckless  exteavaganoe,  and  in  the  open  indul* 
gence  of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  rovoltmg  debauchery;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  A  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  said  and  bfr* 
lieved  that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  fiur  and  rich  but  wofthless  Amelia  Ores- 
tiUa,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complioated  infuny  af^pears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance* 
ment, — ^fiir  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Afiica  during  the  follow^ 
ing  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  fi>r  the  oonsnlshipi  The  election 
for  65  iras  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competiton  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatns,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Qodius 
Pnlcher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  fiunily,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  die  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seise  the  fiuoes,  and  Piso  iras  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
romours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
niread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  teken  that 
the  conspiraton  were  induced  to  delay  ^  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re- 
flolving  at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
finistnted  solely  br  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appomted  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
matorsly,  before  tne  whole  of  ue  aimed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  m  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authon  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  pbt  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  entei^ 
tained  any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crsssus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved* 
(Q.  Ci&  d€  TpeL  Com,  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  tn  Tog. 
ecmd.  and  m  Oornd ;  SaU.  CaiU.  15—18  ;  Liv. 
EpU.  101 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  27  ;  Sueton.  JW.  9 ; 
Cic.  pro  Stdlc^  1—24,  pro  Mureiu  38,  pro  CaeU  4» 
m  CaOL  i.  6.)     [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  afiulure 
which  had  so  neariy  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctlr  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudenos 
,  and  cantion,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (b.  c.  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en* 
list  a  more  numeroos  body  of  supporters;  to  extend 
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Ae  ipliere  ti  cpwtiong,  and  to  Mganiie  a 
emnpRkentiTe  ud  twee|riiig  adieDieof  dMbocdon. 
Aocordingly,  about  the  beginniog  of  Jane,  a.  a  64, 
probablj  mwd  after  the  aacoMiliil  teimiBataon  of 
Lis  leeond  trial,  when  caUed  to  aeeooDt  Ibr  the 
blood  which  he  had  ihed  daring  the  pnaeriptifln  of 
Sulk  (Dion  Can.  xxxviL  10),  he  began,  while 
canTaMing  Tigofoaii  j  for  the  conMilahip,  lo  foand 
the  diipoiitione  of  Tarioas  peiaona,  bj  pointing 
oot  the  probable  ^ocoeM  of  a  great  rerolu- 
tionaiy  morement,  and  the  bright  proipect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  np  to  ito  promoi- 
flia.  After  haTing  thna  aieertained  the  temper 
of  difloent  indiT^nali,  he  eaDed  together  those 
who  froai  their  neeeiaitiea,  their  cfaaacten,  and 
their  tentimenti,  were  likely  to  be  moit  eager  and 
moit  reeolnte  in  the  undertaking.  The  meetingi 
according  to  Sallost,  was  attended  bj  eleven  eena- 
tore,  bj  four  members  of  the  eqoestrian  order, 
and  by  serend  men  of  tank  and  inflnenee  from 
the  prorindal  towns.  The  most  conspicaoos  were 
P.  Conelins  Lentulns  Sara,  who  had  been  eonsal 
in  &  a  71*  bat  haTing  been  passed  orer  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  rscoTer  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  pmetorship  (Dion  Cass,  zxxm  SO) ; 
C.  Coraelins  Cetbegas,  distinguished  throagfaoat 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetaosity,  and 
sanguinary  riolence  (SalL  OcU.  4S ;  Cic.  pro  SmlL 
19) ;  P.  Antranius  spoken  of  abore ;  L.  Gtfsins 
Longinns,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
Mai<.ui.4— 6;  i^.Siitta,13);L.Vanranteiiis, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagoes  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestmhip,  and  had  sabseqoently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  {Pro  SidL  6,  6,  18)';  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Besda,  tribime  elect ;  Pablias  and  Serrias 
Sulbi,  nephews  of  the  dictator;  M.  Poreios  Laeca 
(Cic  M  Cbt  i.  4,  ii  6,  Pro  SmB.  %  18);  Q. 
Annias;  Q.  Curius;  M.  Fnhins  Nobilior;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Oabinios  Ciqiito  ;  C.  Coinelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  fiiToarsbly  inclined  althoogh 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselTes,  and  now, 
as  on  the  ibnner  occasion,  nunonr  induded  Cnasns 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief   [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimulato  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nncerinus  with  the  army  in  Msiaritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consulalong 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  cidculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonins  were  returned,  the  former  neariy  nnani- 
mouslv,  the  Utter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  dkappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  the  aristocaqr  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  wcurity, 
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or  en  the  cndH  of  his  friends ;  n^aamea  af 
and  other  warlike  stefes  were  secretly  feimed ; 
were  levied  in  various  parte  of  Italy,  espedaDy  in 
the  neighboathood  of  Faesolae^  under  tbe 
tendenoe  of  C  Maalios,  an  experienced 
one  of  the  vetenn  eentorioBs  of  SoBa  (IHsa 
xxxviL  38),  and  nanoooa  adhera 
froai  the  most  desperste  clamas,  inrlnding  maH  a  few 
women  of  rained  reputation  ;  attcaspte  akn  were 
made  in  various  quartan  to  gain  over  tlie  dkves ; 
and  it  waa  deteniined,  when  tha  critical  mammt 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstiatiaB,  to  a 
to  the  dty  in  many  diflbrent  places  at  the 
instant,  and  to  shmghter  the  well-dicpnaed 
of  the  population  in  the  tonndt.    Meanw 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  prspaiatiens,  Gatiliae 
again  (63)  stood  amdidate  for  the  consnlship,  and 
lued  every  efibrt  to  get  rid  of  Cieero^  iriio  methim 
at  every  torn  and  thwarted  all  his  bestreositrived 
machinationsL    Nor  wasthis  wanderfiil,forhewas 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  sppwhcnd- 
ed  no  danger.    One  of  the  moat  high-bom,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  same  time,  weak  wad.  varilhiting, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certsin  Q^ 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the 
son  on  aoooont  of  the  infiuny  of  hie 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble 
Fulvia,  who  ^ipean  to  have  acquired 
treul  over  hb  mind,  and  to  have  been 
poeitary  of  all  his  secrets.    Fulvia,  abumed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acqaaintancea  and, 
through  them,  opened  a  ootiespcndcnes  with  Cieers, 
to  whom  she  ngaHaAj  communicated  aU  the  psrt»- 
cdan  she  could  collect,  and  at  length  penssded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  brtmy  hia  com- 
rades.   Thus  the  consul  waa  at  once  put  in  poe> 
session  of  every  ciicumstanceassoonasitocanaed, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  ^ 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  dagger 
was  to  be  apprehended.    By  imparting  to  aoertaia 
extent  hia  foan  and  suqncions  to  the  senaton  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  dislrast 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  intereat,  all  who 
having  property  to  loee  looked  forward  with  dicad 
to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  Antonina,  whose  good 
feith  was  more  than  doabdul,  he  gaiiMd  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
whOe  he  protected  his  own  person  br  a  nunenos 
body  of  friends  and  dependanta  who  suRaoiided 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  puUic    These  pre- 
liminary measures  bmng  completed,  he  now  ventaied 
to  speak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  state 
of  public  afiain  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  2l6t  of  October,  openly  denomwed 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treaaon,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  lianlnM 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  ieadii^ 
men  in  the  commonwealtk.    Such  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  these  disdosures  that  nmay  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  ofamix* 
ioos  instantly  fled  from  Rome,  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  deeretum  ahi- 
mnm,  in  virtue  of  whidi  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  time  being  with  absolute  power,  both  dvil 
and  military.    Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  pawed  off  withnat  any 
ontbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violenoe^  althoogh  an 
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attack  upon  the  mgitlratM  had  beeii  meditafecL 
Catiline  was  again  tejected  ;  was  forthwith  im- 
peached of  sedition,  under  the  PJaatian  kw,  hj  L. 
AemiUns  PaaUns  ;  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  entertained  of  snrpiising  the  strong 
lortzess  of  Piaeneste,  which  would  have  formed  an 
admixable  base  fot  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
lound  himself  every  hoor  more  and  more  dosely 
eonfined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accnmnlation  of  disappointmenta 
and  dangers  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  comae  of  poli<7  in  which  he  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  stiU  en- 
deavoorad  to  keep  up  appearances  by  load  protestar 
tions  of  innocence,  and  by  oflfering  to  pboe  himself 
nnder  the  contnml  and  sorveillanoe  of  M.  Lepidas, 
of  Q.  Metellus,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Mareellus,  in 
whose  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cioaro  himielf ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwaxdnesB  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
had  despatched  Manlius  to  Etmria,  Septimius  of 
Gamers,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
othera  oi  less  note  to  difRsrent  parte  of  Italy  to 
zaiee  open  war,  and  to  organize  a  genend  revdt  of 
the  slave  population.  He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
xons  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigiUmce  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  thjs  L.  Vaigunteius,  a  eena- 
tor,  and  C.Conielins,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
at  an  early  hour  the  foHowing  morning  to  the  house 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot  The  whole  of  theie 
prooeedii^  were  instantly  rqwrted  to  their  intended 
victim;  \h&  asmMins,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  refused  admission,  and  certain  inteUi- 
gence  having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etmria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  tiie  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivexed  his  celebrated  oration, 
^Qnoucqne  tandem  abutfire,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?**  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  disphiyed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.  Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shruxik,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accente  implored  the  fiithers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
lignant calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome ;  but  scareely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
ahoute  of  '*  enemy**  and  ** parricide**  which  bunt 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threata  and  cnnes  on  his  lips.  On  his  return  home 
pereeiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
tiirougfaont  the  city  imdered  tumult  and  fire-raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  present ;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  lorae  decisive  blow  b^ore  troops 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  oontRml  of  afiain  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentulus  and  Cetheaua,  with  the  promise 
at  the  saaae  time  to  maidi  with  all  ^leed  to  their 
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support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  sM  forth, 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th— 9th  November)* 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herente  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Arretinm,  where 
he  assumed  the  fosces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
militaiy  oonunand,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man* 
lius,  having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulan  and  othen,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  fbnned  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseilles  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  firom  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  €i  Catiline  waa 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  epeech,  which 
was  addreised  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatehed  officen  of  high  stand* 
ing  to  Etmria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  difierent  distxicto  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conepirators  within  the  walU 
It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  cksses 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  prodama- 
tion,  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  louroe  of  most  aerious  embanassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  oonspixaton  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magiitiates,  but  to  the  public  at  huge, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  againit  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curiua,  while  he  feiUifully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  Uasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  aamf 
time  depriving  the  government  of  ite  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  steadfestness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  fiiith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  deipatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  ruief  from  certain  real  w  allaged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pro^ 
pared,  and  their  complainto  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indiffioenoe  of  the  lenate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenua^  a  fireedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ao- 
quainted  with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefe,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  mij^t  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  diese  mysterious  hinto  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disckMed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operato 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  pmdence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speeukito  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  theif 
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ftate,  wlio  ia  hu  ton  aequBuited  Cieera,  and  bj 
the  instmctioiit  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  ■mlniM 
don  toaffwt  gieat  seal  in  the  nndctteking,  and 
if  potable  to  gain  pnwMiriim  of  eome  tugiUedO' 
camentaiy  ftSoL  The  Oaala  phyed  weil  the  part 
awigned  to  theuL  A  written  agracanent,  n^Md 
bj  Lentidna,  Cethegu,  and  Statffina,  was  ^leed 
in  their  handa,  and  they  qvitted  Rinne  aoon  after 
midnight  on  the  8id  of  DeoeDber,  aeeompanied  by 
T.  VoUnicini,  of  Ciotona,  who  iraa  charged  with 
despatches  Ibr  Catiline,  it  being  ananged  that  the 
AUobngee  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewwds  for  the  donUe  purpose  of  reeeiTiDg  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
giTen  by  his  agents^  The  whole  eatalcade  was 
sarroonded  and  seized  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mii- 
▼ian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  pnetois  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambosh  to  intereept  them.  The 
Gaols  qnietly  surendered  ;  VoltareiuB,  after  haT- 
ing  vainly  endeaToored  to  resist,  was  overpowered 
and  foioed  to  yield. 

Cioere,  whoi  infbimed  of  the  complete  soeeess 
of  his  plan  instantly  snmmoned  Lentalns,  Cethe- 
gns,  Statilios,  and  Oabinins  to  his  presence.  Lra- 
tolns  being  praetor,  the  eonsol  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fiine  of  Concord  where  the  senate  vras 
already  met ;  the  rest  of  the  accosed  followed 
closely  gaarded.  The  praetor  Flaocos  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  vrith  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Voltordns  finding  escape  impossiUe, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  eondu- 
«ve,  by  the  signatmes  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  ^ich  they  virere  unable  to  deny. 
The  gnilt  of  Lentolos,  Cethegus,  and  seven  othos 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  donbt,  Lentnlus 
vras  fdweed  to  abdicate  his  oflke,  and  ihen  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  chaige  of  cer- 
tain individnals  of  high  station  who  beosme  res- 
ponsible for  their  appearance. 

These  dremnstances  as  they  had  occorred  hay- 
ing been  fiiUy  detailed  by  Cicero  in  hit  third  ora- 
tion delivered  'm  the  fomm,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiluie  and  demanding  vengeance, 
firom  the  well-fonnded  conviction,  that  althopgh 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from  civil  war,  yet  the  general  oonfiagntion, 
which  had  always  Conned  a  leading  feature  in 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  efibrt  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  hit  rescue.  The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  lenate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
viras  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
lusigned  by  Sallust  to  Caemr  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
vras  passed,  that  the  hut  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traitors.  Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
*f  the  capital,-  and  the  others  were  oondocted 
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by  the  pnetofiL      On  the 
the  high-born  patrician  Lentnhia,  a  meibfr  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  ttimffied  in  that 
some  dungeon  by  the  wMiMmai  exncBEtkiiei 
the  rest  of  his  aawdatea  shared  his  frte. 
legality  of  this  pneeeding,  vrfaieh 
so  ficfcdy  Bnpngned,  is  dmeasaed  in  we  fife  sa 
Cmno. 

While  theae  dungs  was  goin^  on  ai 
Catiline  had  gmdnaDy  eoOeeted  a  fene 
to  two  legiona,  although  not  above  one-fesirth 
of  the  whole,  or  aboat  5000  mel^  were  faOy 
equipped,  the  reat  beiqg  armed  with  pikea,  dnfas, 
and  other  mde  vreapons  whidi  chance 
On  the  approach  of  Antonins,  riilinf 
enconnter  rtgakt  troopa  with  Uiis  modej  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  the  monntaina  and  by  eon- 
stantly  shifting  lus  ground  and  moving  rapsdly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  eoBi- 
sion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  eifwisid  and 
disciplined  his  foUowm,  whose  nmabere  daiiy 
increased,  although  he  now  refiiaed  to 
davea,  mnltitades  of  vrhom  flocked  to 
dewning  that  it  might  prove  injnrioos  to  his 


pacts  were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.    Bat 
the  news  arrived  of  the  diidoonres  that  had 
place  in  the  dty,  of  the  complete  iinppwiiw 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execntion  of  the  lending 

Sirators,  many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  fivai 
e  love  of  excitement  uid  the  hope  cf  ploidec, 
gradnaUy  sfamk  away.  Those  who  reanained  firm 
be  led  into  the  territory  of  Pirtoria  with  the  deaga 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  lel^ge  in 
OauL  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  }aj  the 
vigihuce  of  MeteUus  Celer,  who  gaarded  Pieemua 
vnth  three  legions,  and  had  muched  straight  ta 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intereept  tiba  m* 
snrgentB  on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
^  finding  that  escape  was  cat  off  in  front,  vHiile 
Antonins  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  tuned  fienely 
on  his  punoen  and  determined  as  a  last  leaumie 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  soimms 
fnl,  all  Etmria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  vroald  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disafiected  distrids 
ontil  some  diversion  in  his  fevonr  should  be  made 
in  tiie  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  which  the  legiooa 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Potreioa^ 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illneas  «f 
the  proconsul  Antonins,  vras  obstinate  and  Uoody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  wen 
assuled.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  noUy  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  skilful  genersl  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  every 
where  ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  vrithdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  pbee 
with  the  sound  and  fresh ;  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fbrtime  of 
tiie  day.  But  at  length,  peroeiving  that  aU  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  were 
thidcest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  ro> 
solute  counge,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.  His  body  was  Hound  after  the  stn^p* 
gle  was  over  &r  in  advance  of .  his  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  hia  enemies ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agoniea  of  death 
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ttiU  woTe  their  lisbitual  exprenidn  of  reckless 
^uing.  His  adherents,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  his  post,  and  not  one  freebom  citizen 
was  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  victory  ooet  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  an  the  bravest  were  slain  or  grievously 
wounded. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  fomous  conspiracy  ;  slthough  much  that  has 
been  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  inciedible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
Utde  better  than  a  vtimc  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  built  up  by  violent  poHtical  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  paz^ 
ticulars,  set  down  by  Dion  Gaasius  (zxxvii.  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  (e,g,  QtiL  Cat  32)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
exaggerations ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
pkced  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  fiicts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
atanoes  of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  pnUic  morals, 
shall  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  he  was  encoun^ged  to  anti- 
cipate success. 

.  Trained  in  the  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fiuni- 
liar  bom  his  earliest  youth  with  dvil  strife, 
acquired  an  indi£Eerenoe  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
forms  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recldessly  squan- 
dered in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
although  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary ;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  dififerent  juries  who 
pronounced  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  frightful  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  the  historian — ^must  have  given 
rise  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement  On  the  other  hand,  the  consdousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  ooold  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
extensive  populari^  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  young  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  aocom* 
plishmenta,  and  unwearied  seal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
UAtural  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  his  amlbition.     How  soon  the  idiea  of 
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destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
enter^  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerfrd  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  fiustions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  phiyed  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoialued,  for  toe  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  wdl  as  in  feme,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  foDow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaflfection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulk,  aocnstnned  to  riotous  Uving  and  profrue  ex- 
penditure, had  abnady  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  sufibrr 
ing  under  dvil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasUng  dieir  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long^protrscted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  huge  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  huge  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waveren  among  the  higher  rsnks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  mined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarten  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  untQ  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  n^tiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hasard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  Fo»> 
tune  of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined^ 
and  the  state  saved. 

(Sail  Catiim. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27,  xzxvii. 
10,  29-42;  Liv.  E^  101, 102 ;  Cic  •«•  Caiilm, 
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L  H.  iii  iy^  pro  SaOa,  pro  MuremMy  25,26,  m 
2,  pro  Flate,  40,  pro  Ptame.  $7 1  ad  AtLi,  19,  ill, 
xiL  21,  zri.  14,  ad  Fam,  L  9 ;  Sneton.  JvL  14 ; 
Pkt.  Ok,  10-2*2,  CaLMin,  23.  Mnretas,  ad  de. 
Cat  i.  1,  bai  eiJlected  from  andent  anthoritiei  the 
namet  of  forty  peitons  connected  with  the  contpi* 
raey,  Dion  Caitiiu  ia  very  oonfiued  in  his  ehro- 
Bology.  His  aoooant  would  lead  ns  to  sappoae, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destmction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  the  TuUian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  beliered  to  be  lerelled 
against  himself  indiyidnaDy,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  genenl  revohition  nntil  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  ue  election  in  63.  Bnt  this 
k  manifettly  impossible;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  prepantions  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  tpmee  of  a 
few  days.)  [  W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SBVEHUS.    [Sbvbrus.] 

CATI VOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  coontry  of 
the  Eborones,  a  people  between  the  Mease  and 
the  Rhine,  united  widi  Ambioriz,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insnrrectioa  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  54 ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  teiritories  of  the  Eborones,  Cativol- 
cQs,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  nnable  to  endure 
the  labonn  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself^ 
after  imprecating  cnrses  npon  Ajnbiorix.  (Caes. 
B.  G,  V.  24,  yi.  31.) 

CATIUS^  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  inToked 
under  the  name  of  divus  CkUhu  palter  to  grant  pm- 
dence  and  thonghtfalness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Aagnstin.  De  CML  Deiy  iv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c. 
210  with  L.  Poicius  Lidnos,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brssen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  yean  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdrubal. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  43,  xzyiii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
dien  in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  X.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  nar 
tive  of  Gallia  Tninspadana  (Insuber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerun  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  b.  c.  45  {ad  Fam, 
zv.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  correspondent  about  the  **  spectra 
Catiana,**  that  is,  the  ^(imka  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Qnintilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  him  briefly  as  ^in  Epicuieis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  injucundus  auctor.**  The  old 
oommentaton  on  HoiBce  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
pddressed'  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduoed  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi* 
eorean,  author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appeara  certain,  however,  from 
the  vrords  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
oould  not  hftve  been  written  until  several  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catius;  and 
probable    that   Horace  may  intend 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  goannaada  of 
the  court  [  W.  B.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  pooae 
vdume  which  commonly  bean  the  title 
Catonis  Disticha  de  iforibus  ad  Fifiani.**  It 
commences  with  a  prefeoe  addressed  by  the  asi- 
thor  to  his  son,  pointing  oat  how  pnme  men  an 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  cenniid,  and  invito 
ing  his  earnest  attention  to  the  inatmctive  ~ 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  Mkj^^ii 
Teib-like  injnndionB,  very  briefly  cinnsaul^ 
aa  **  parentem  ama,**  ''diligentiam  adhibe,*'  **  joa- 
jurandum  serva,**  ud  the  Uke,  which  an  fcHovred 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consiatiwg  of  «  ae> 
ries  of  sententious  moral  preoepta,  one  fanndnd  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  being  enon- 
dated  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  ooUecdon 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  seeond,  dmd, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  nsetmal 
pre&ees,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  bj  a  cooplel 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  fonn  in  vhidi 
the  matenaJs  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extaordi- 
nary  number  of  oonflictii^  opiniona  which  have 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminenoe  widi  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinaie  moita,  and 
indeed  every  dreumstance  in  any  vray  connected 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  baa  been  assigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Auaonios,  to 
Serenus  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octavina,  ts 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  persnmiya. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  <^  Latin  compodtion,  and  declared  to  be 
a  spedmen  of  the  viront  epoch  of  barbarism.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  expodtion  of  high  philosophy;  hy 
othen  they  have  been  contemptuously  diarartwised 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  fiirrago  of  vapid  trash. 
One  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  neoriy 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  tlie  BiUe ;  while 
find  the  dearest  proofe  of  a  mind  thoroog^y 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites.  In  so  fiir  as 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  ooncenied, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  fcA  little 
hedtation  in  believing  ihaX  what  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lanrentius  Valla,  and 
Pithott  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthless;  and 
any  schdar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  im- 
partial eye,  will  readily  perodve  that,  makinff  al- 
lowance for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corruptions, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  ^ver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matten  under  discusdon,  it  will  be 
suflident  to  state  what  fects  we  can  acUially  prove. 
The  very  dreumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sap- 
podtions  alluded  to  above  has  been  ingeniously 
maintained  and  iugenioudy  refuted,  woi^  in  it- 
self lead  us  to  condude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  oppodte  inteipretBtions  most  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  fint  mentioned  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed by  Vindicianus,  Comes  Arehiatiornm,  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that «  certain  nek 
man  used  often  to  repeat  ^e  words  of  Cato — 
**  Corporis  exigua  (1^.  auxilimn)  medico  oommitts 
fiddi"— 
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a  line  which  U  fbnnd  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  the  next  alia" 
sion  ifl  in  Indonia,  who  quotes  Cato  aa  an  aatho- 
ritj  for  the  lare  word  qffSe^iterda  (tee  iv.  d.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  ia  in  Alcnin,  con- 
temponuy  with  Charlemagne,  who  dtei  one  of  the 
Diatichs  (ii.  d.  31)  aa  the  worda  of  the  '^philoao- 
pher  Cato.^  In  our  own  early  literatoie  it  ia  fre- 
qnently  qaoted  by  Chancer.  It  is  dear,  therefoie, 
tiiat  these  sawa  were  fioniliariy  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognised  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  aU  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  ibr  the  addition  of 
Dimnntu  we  axe  indebted  to  a  single  codez  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  combination  Diomytiiu  OaU>  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  eztnction; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  frahion  among  libertiai,  it  was  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appeUation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  aa  a  freedman  of  Augustus;  so  we 
find  P.  Aelius  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  bat  it 
does  not  occur  prsnzed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
as  Dionysios  Socrates,  Dionysins  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  eithw  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  haa  any  connexion  with  thia 
metrical  system  of  ethicsb  Aulus  Gellius  (zL  2X 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmm  de 
Moribus  in  prose  by  the  eUer;  and  Pliny  (H,  N. 
zxix.  6)  haa  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  dififorent  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  andents  that 
anything  such  aa  we  are  now  dismssing  ever  pro- 
eeeded  nom  Cato  of  Utiea. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothixtg  about  thia  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  meana  of  diacovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  confess  our  ig^ 
noxanee  once  for  alL 

Periiapa  we  oug^t  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  persons,  that  Caio  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merdy 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
just  aa  we  have  the  BrwteM,  and  the  Laeluis^  and 
the  Onto  M<^  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tbned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cbto^  atU  de  Liberit 
Bthuxuidiiu 

Lastly,  it  has  been  infexied,  firom  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Viigil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  bdong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero;  but  even  this  is  by  no  meana 
dear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  fbigeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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fidae  quantity  in  the  first  syUable  of  Maoer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — ^for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan*fe 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  hdd  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thuty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
prov^  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  biUiogxa- 
phers.  One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenbnig  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impreadons  is  frequently  Caio  Morali- 
iolMM,  CatoMoraimimm^  Cato  Carmm  do  Moribm^ 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtsenius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  coUeo- 
tion  of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  pamphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudea  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  di»- 
sertationa  of  Boxhom,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bittemess  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminid>le  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminaiy  notices,  contain  everything  that  ia 
worUi  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  mecimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  transUition  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  verdon :  Thb  Bdokb 
CALLYD  Cathon,  Tromdotod  ouU  </  Frmdke  into 
Eoglytgk  6y  Witiiam  Caxton  m  ihaUty  of  Weit- 
mystre  the  yore  of  owr  lorde  Mccodxxxiij  and  tho 
fyni  yoro  of  tie  regno  <f  Kyng  Byeiard  ike  thyrdo 
xziij  day  of  Dooembre,  From  the  prefiu»  to  thia 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previoudy  been  accomplished  in  verse.  **  Here 
b^;inneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  transhited  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Bnigh, 
late  Ardideocon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  baUad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Eari  of  Essex.**  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Caio  Magnut^  in  contmdistinction  to  Cato 
Parvuty  which  waa  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  foF' 
mer,  composed  origixully  by  Dimiel  Church  f  Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Heniy  tne  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Buigh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  T^pograpkkat  Antiquitiei^  vol 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Warton's  Jfidory  tf  EngtiA 
Poetry,  voL  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PORCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
fiunily  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato^  the  censor.  [See  bdow.  No.  1.] 


Stbmma  Catonuk. 

1.  M.  Pordus  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c.  195,  Cens.  &  c.  184, 

married  1.  Lidnia.     2.  Salonia. 

1  


2.  M.  Pordus  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  dedgn.  &  a 
152,  married  Aemilia. 

I 


S,  M.  Pordus  Cato  Salonianusi 
Pr. 


I 
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4.  M.  Poicins  Cato,        5.  C.  Poiciiii  Cato* 

COB.B.C.118.  C0ft.&C.lU. 

&  M.  PordoB  Cato,  Pr. 


I 


6.  M.  Poreiiu  Cato,  Tr.        7.  L.  Poraiia  Orto, 
PL  mairied  Livia.  Coil  &  a  89. 


9.  M.  PordoB  Cato  Utioensis,  Pr.  b.  c.  54, 
married  1.  Atilia. 
2.  Marcia. 

I 


10.  Porda, 
L. 
Ahenobaitmik 


11.  Poreia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibaliu. 

2.  M.  Bmtiu. 


12.  M.  Pordas 
Cato,  died 
B.c.42» 


13.  Pordna 
Cato. 


14.  Poida. 


I 


15.  A  aon  or 
danghtcc 


16.  C  Poidnt  Cato,  Tr.  PL  b.  c.  56. 


1.  M.  PoBCius  Cato  CBNSoRiua,  waa  bom  at 
Tiuciiliuii,  a  munidpal  town  of  Latiom,  to  whidi 
his  anoeetors  had  belonged  for  some  generationa. 
HiB  Cither  had  earned  the  repntation  of  a  braTO 
aoldier,  and  his  gnat-grand&ther  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  stete  for  five  hones 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  hanghtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  nerer  exalted  in  the  splendoor  of  the 
potest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato^ 
when  ha  remembered  the  warlike  achioTements  and 
the  nnmidpal  respectability  of  his  fiunily,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Tet  the  Tnscolan 
Poidi  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  iUustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
v^arded  as  a  norus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  woriiing  along  with  the  consdons- 
Aess  of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  souL  Eariy  in 
life,  he  so  for  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  o^  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Poreia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Pordus,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cato  MdQ,  1),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscos,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato— a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natunl  sagad^,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affiurs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Udca,  and  we 
have  no  predse  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  oninenoe,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  wore  ac- 
knowledged by  the  pbuner  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Amic.  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
zxxiiL  2  ;  OelL  xviL  21),  but  Cato  the  G«isor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato^s  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
Known  to  have  happened  B.  c.  149.    How  fiir  we 


an  to  go  back  fimm  this  date  is  a  qneatioo  npoK 
which  the  authorities  are  not  nnanimoiia.  Aecord- 
ing  to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cioeio  [SmeeL 
4),  Cato  was  bom  b.  c.  254,  in  the  year  piceeding 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maiimiia,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
dus  and  M.  Manilius.  Pliny  (H.  N,  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  ex^igerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valeriua  Maxinns 
(viiL  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  (CaL  M^  15) 
he  was  90  yean  old  when  he  died.  The 
rated  age,  howevo',  is  inconnstent  with  a  i 
recorded  by  Plutarch  (CaL  M^j.  1)  on  the 
ed  authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he 
hu  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
was  over-ranning  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  b^ie  lum,but  was  careleaa  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  wmdd 
take  back  Cato*s  17th  year  to  b.  a  222,  when  then 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereaa  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  troth  of  Cato\ 
statement  reooncileable  with  the  date  of  Hannihat^ 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  sf 
his  fiither  put  him  in  possession  of  a  amali  heredi- 
tary estate  in  the  Sabine  territory^  at  a  diatanee 
from  his  native  town.  It  waa  here  that  he  paaied 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  harrlening  his  body 
by  healthful  exerdse,  superintending  and  ahaiiiig 
the  operations  of  the  fiinn,  learning  the  manner  ia 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  the 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  aa 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  three 
triumphs,  by  ita  owner  M.  Curius  Dentatas,whiiae 
wariike  expldto  and  rigidly  simple  character  weie 
fresh  in  the  memory  ^  the  old,  and  wws  oAea 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Gate  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  t» 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentetas.  Opportunity  was  not 
wanting :  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  his 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  campaign  of 
b.  c.  217.  There  is  s<HBe  discrepancy  among  his- 
torians as  to  the  evente  of  Cato*s  early  military  life. 
In  B.  a  214  he  served  at  Capua«  and  Dnunann 
(Oesek.  Ronu,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabius 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  Campania, 
during  the  year  of  his  fourth  oonsulshiii.    Theold 
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^oiend  admitted  the  yoong  aoldier  to  the  honobr  of 
intimate  aoqmuntence.  While  Fabiiu  oommuii- 
cated  the  valued  resultt  of  military  experienoe,  he 
emitted  not  to  instil  his  own  pencoml  and  political 
{Murtialities  and  dialikei  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentom,  B.  a  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabios.  Two  years 
kter,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  aooom- 
panied  the  oonsol  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
march  from  Lncania  to  check  the  progress  of  Haa- 
dmbaL  It  is  recorded  that  the  serrices  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dedsiTe  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metanrus,   where  Hasdrubal  was 
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In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  frnn,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  haing  like  his  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  liked  his  luurdy  mode  of 
living,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  reoognixed  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
putes, imd  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
.which  were  probably  tried  before •recuperatores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  pffMtioe  his  oiatorical  faculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
•into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  roles 
■of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Caters  Sabine  fium  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considersble  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Fhuxms  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simple  life,  and  his  old-&shioned  principles. 
'  Fbocos  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fiuhioned  party 
who  profJBised  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Gredan  civilisation  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  frmilies, 
'Whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus- 
trious birth.  Popuhr  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
jwto  of  grsceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
honours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  diento  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fril  to  be- 
stow. Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fivtnnate  noUes,  jealous  of  this  exdusive  oli- 
.gardiy,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  trsin  of  luxury, 
placed  themsdves  at  the  head  of  a  party  whidi 
professed  ite  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
eyes,  rustidty,  austerity,  and  asoetidsm  were  the 
marics  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
•Mareellus,  the  frmily  of  ^pio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
minini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  dviliar 
tion ;  Cato*s  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaocus  was  one  of  those  dear-dghted  politicians 

.who  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 

young  and  rising  men.    He  had  observed  Cato^s 


martial  spirit  and  doquent  tongue.  He  knew  how 
much  couroffe  and  doquenoe  were  prised  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  batUe-fidd 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  for  a  munidpal  stiaaser  like  Cato,  forensio 
success  was  almost  the  omy  posdble  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  fidd  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eageriy 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  FUwcns, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  b^an  to 
distingfiish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  beaime  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  aoddento  of  his  eariy 
history,  since  they  afiected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato's  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  fellow- workman 
and  orade  of  rustics — ^not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exkendes 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  fovourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courte  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  cirde.  What  wonder  if^ 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  woridly  sucoesa 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  reguhv 
education?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, hanhness,  vanity,  sdf-soffidency,  and  pre* 
judice,r-if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuite 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholus, — ^if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishmente 
which  he  had  no  leisure  to  master, — ^if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  el^ancies  of 
a  more  polished  sodety  to  which  he  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — ^if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxunous  vice  ? 

In  &  c.  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  fiillowing  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Sdpio  Afriamus  to 
Sidly.  When  Sdpio,  acting  on  the  permiwion 
which,  after  much  oppodtion,  he  had  obtained  firom 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  firom  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Ladius  were  i^pointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Sdpio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  pemusdon 
given  to  Sdpio  to  cany  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Sdpio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  firiend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  disdpline  of  the  troops  under  Sdpio's 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Sdpio  tiiereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate tile  conduct  of  Sdpio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extendve  and  judidous  pre* 
parations  for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
OaL  Mcfj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarody  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in* 
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habitant!  of  Locii,  who  had  been  enielly  oppnwied 
by  Pleminiiu,  the  legate  of  Sdpio.  Livy  lays  not 
a  word  of  Cato*8  interference  in  this  transaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabins  ao- 
cosed  Scipio  of  corrapting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  pronnee  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.     (Li?,  zziz.  19,  Ac) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Gate  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  ComeUus  Nepoa, 
states  that  Cato,  npon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennins 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  Toyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ao- 
quaintaace  of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict.  <U  Vhr.  IH  47.) 

In  B.  c.  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Hdvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  Mowing  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  S,000  infimtry  and  200  eavaky.  Here 
he  took  the  eaiiiest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  pkced 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnised  with 
decent  thrift  ;  jnstioe  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usuren  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia had  been  for  some  time  completdy  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  (ds  Vir,  III  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  estaUished  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  oid-fiishioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  foalts  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
nationid  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  B.  c.  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  &  c. 
215,  at  tile  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  hiw  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound" 
ed  with  Carthaginian  wealth ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fondanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  prppose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant aSean  of  state  excited  fiu-  less  interest  and 
seal  than  this  singular  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forom,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.    Nay,  they  had 
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the  boldness  to  accost  and  implove  the  pnetanaadl 
consols  and  other  magistratesL  Even  FIboeos  war 
vered,  but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexonUe,  and 
made  an  ungallant  and  cfaaEBcteriatie  speech,  tfaa 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modcniiaed,  is 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  db^. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  loenanit  tri- 
bunes witiidrew  their  opposition.  The  hated  kv 
was  abolished  by  the  sufiage  of  all  the  tribea,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultatbn  and  triompk  bj 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
forum,  bedisened  with  their  now  legitimate  fincsy. 

Scsiroely  had  this  important  a&ir  been  broiig;ht 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintaiiied 
during  its  progiesa  a  rough  and  study  cenaistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damsae  to  bv 
popularity,  set  sdl  for  his  appointed  pronnee,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  hu  Spanidi  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  DuUtary 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  absteosioasly, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  laboon  o£  the  coaawsi 
soldier.  With  indefotigable  indnstiy  and  vigibnee, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requiaite  ardets,  but,  where* 
ever  it  was  possible,  personally  snperintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  renuaa  in  rei^ang  the  fruita  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  hannniioos  oomhinatM» 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  omtiived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  saocessfbL  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  sktlL  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treacherr,  and  took  native  mooenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  rdatsd  by  Livy 
(liK  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anee- 
dotes  of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  henor.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
aims,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame  ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  vietima,and  the 
finquent  execution  of  merciless  rassias.  The  poli- 
tical dements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  tne  state  ought  to  be  the 
first  object,  and  raat  to  it  the  dtiaen  waa  bound  to 


sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  foelings  and  indivi- 
dual morality.  Such  were  the  prindplea  of  GalOL 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  componctiow 
risitings  of  oonsrienoe  in  the  thorongh  performance 
of  a  rigorous  publictask.  His  proceedings  in  Spain 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  ston  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  deatroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spoit  days  in  that 
country. 

When  he  bad  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  land 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  adminutrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  account 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thankagiring  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  n.  a  194,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  vras  re- 
warded with  a  trium]^  at  which  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  oqitured  brass,  ailfec, 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prixe-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  move 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonious 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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'  The  letnm  of  Cato  appears  to  hare  been  aooele- 
catod  bj  tlie  enmity  of  P.  Sdpio  Africaaoa,  who 
was  Gonsol,  b.  c;  194,  and  is  said  to  have  oovetod 
the  oommand  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
xeafttng  renown.  There  is  some  Taziance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  psendo-Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (CU. 
Mqf,  11)»  in  their  aocounto  of  this  tmnsaction. 
The  former  asserts  that  Scipio  was  nnsucoessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  proTince,  and,  oflfianded  b j 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ship, m  a  primte  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
rehktes  that  Sdpio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
soTerity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  aUe  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rind, 
passed  the  time  of  his  ooomiand  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (zxziv.  43),  that 
B.  &  194,  Sez.  Digitins  was  l^)pointed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerier  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  tluU  province  to  Scipio 
AfricanusL  The  notion  that  Afiicanus  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  Natka  was  appointed,  &  c  194,  to  the  Ulr 
torjor  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  sucoessfrJly  vindi- 
cated  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul ;  and 
the  ejdstittg  fraflments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
speech  under  different  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
tain, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  {CaL  M<^.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  aooempanied  Tib.  Sempronius 
Longus  as  legatus  to  Thiaoe,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  eiror,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempionius  in  CisolpiBe 
Gaol  (Liv.  zxziv.  43,  46),  and  in  b.  a  193,  we 
find  Osto  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Viigo  a 
small  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  zzzv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  B.  a  191,  he  was  appointed  milituy  tribune 
(orlttatus?  Liv.  zzzvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
sul AT.  Adlius  Ghibrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Svria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfidl  of  Antio- 
chus, Cato  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  wuts  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
prised and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy*s  Aeto- 
lian  auziliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  die  Calli- 
dromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  <^  Oeta. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  frtxm  the 
hills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  this  unezpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  fovour  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
the  genersi  embrMed  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fiwt  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself^ 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
sive to  modem  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  pnuse^ 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
sneeessfnl  zesult  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
his  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
menced hu  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
It,  Scipio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  AntiochnS)) 
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who  had  been  sent  off  &ota  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.    (Liv.  zzzvi.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  ttppm  firom  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Diumann,)  b^on  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  frota  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen* 
ing  to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  ezplained  to 
them  by  an  inter[»eter.  Already  perhaps  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchus,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  hr  Aurelins  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
hi^  on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
a£Bur  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  bmguage,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custonii  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(VaL  Afaz.  iL  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  B.  a  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  ezpression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Mwrmu  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  retanied  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Sdpio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent  **  Nnnquam  cum  Sdpione  esseC 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierenlis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur.'*  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  **  cum  Scipione,**  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  axe  an  interpdation. 

In  B.  a  1 89,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  leam  from  an  eztiact 
(preserved  by  Festus,  i,  «.  Ororfonsf),  from  his 
speech  ^  de  sois  Virtutibas  contra  Thermum.**  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mil>> 
tary,  and  that  he  iras  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  pbwed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  b.  a  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticns 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imaginedX  and  in  &  c. 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  b.  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Thermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
febricating  battles  and  ezaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  AaAa^m»^ 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  ezecution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretezt  that 
I  they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup* 
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fliefl.  (OeH  zfii  24,  X.  3.)  000"^  opporition  was 
mooesafiil ;  bat  the  paaaage  of  Festns  already  le- 
ferred  to  ahews  that,  after  hit  return  from  Aetolia 
in  189,  be  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  againat 
lliennaa,  who  waa  tribiine  B.  c.  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  B.  a  188. 

In  B.  c.  189,  Cato  and  hia  oU  friend  L.  Valerina 
Flaccos  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  eenaop- 
ahip,  and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  M\  Adlios  Ohilyrio.  Okbrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  inflnenoe  of  money  oonld 
eflfect  In  order  to  eoanteract  his  endeavonra,  he 
was  met  by  an  aocasation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochns  to  his  own  nse,  and  was  nl- 
timately  obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  mot  seen  them  disphtyed  in  the  parade  of 
GIabrio*8  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  FIaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininus  and  M.  Maroellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  fiulnre.  In 
B.  c  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  WHS  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronised  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  boon  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  feult  vnth  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic.  TVisc:  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dia- 
ciplme,  by  giving  crowns  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (OelL  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  flowed  the  unfortunate 
monaroh  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxviiL  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  peo{de  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques^ 
tion,  and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
atate,  he  deemed  himself  ahnost  above  the  Uw. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
apeak  in  fevour  of  a  proposition  which  vna  caka- 
kted  to  prepare  the  vray  for  the  snooessfol  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  against  L*  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus.  By  his  influence  a  plebiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochns.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  eariy  authorities.    [SciPia] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
aiz  othera,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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Ubr.  He  vraa  loud  in  his  promisea  or  tineato  of 
reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  tiie  professions  of  his  past  lifew 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  penonl 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorioua  for  their  faixiiry, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  miwiianage- 
ment  of  the  public  financfia.  Notwidistanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  b.  c.  184,  bdn^ 
ing  in  by  his  own  influence  ll  Yaferina  Flaccas 
as  his  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato^  lifeu  He  ap- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
regardless  d  the  enemies  he  was  makiog.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  coramnnioalMns 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dw^ings  and  irrigate 
their  gardena,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  pobli- 
cani  for  the  form  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertaken 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  for  in  his  reforms,  from  considMiiy 
rather  the  cheapneas  of  an  oflkr  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circomr 
stances  of  the  applicant;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  bat 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adiunia- 
trative  foculties  of  Cato  could  have  saeeessfiiilly 
grappled.  He  vras  disturbing  a  nest  of  honets, 
and  all  his  future  life  iras  troubled  by  their  bus 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  oenaoohip, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  «t  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  fin*  miacondnct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  taiento  (Plut.  Cat,  Maf.  10^  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  was  ac- 
cused no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  dnrii^  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevafled  against  him. 

The  previsions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorised  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  dedaimed  against  the  uncere- 
monious indecency  and  want  of  religious  fediqg 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  noUesw  In  the  lustral  census, 
young  sUves,  purchased  at  10,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  times  their  ooat,  and 
thin  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  lOOO— a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  A  three  per  cent  The  saaae 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dreaa,  frnnitnre, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  ret  mom^ps  such  was  deariy 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  oen- 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  most 
justly  degreded  firom  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  saoeeas- 
fol  opponent  in  the  canvas  far  the  censorship),  for 
having  committ^  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  di^^t- 
mgprofligacy(Liv.xxxix.42,43;  VivtLCaLM^l?; 
Cic  SeiuoL  12)  ;  yet  fuch  vas  already  the  )o9 
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Btate  of  moials  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pio- 
Gured  to  invite  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  leats  idlotted  to 
.the  consiUan.  He  degraded  Manilius,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  for  having  kiaeed  his  wife  in  Ids 
daaghter*i  presence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato*s 
strange  statement  as  to  his  own  practice  (Pint 
Odto,  17)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
Balzac  (cited  by  Bayle,  $,  o.  Poreiua)  ezphuns  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  oonjecturaUy  read,  L.  Porcius 
Laeca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic  de  OroL  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  wen  asked, 
**  Ex  tui  animi  sententia,  to  uxorem  habes  ?*^ 
*'  Non  hercule,^  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nadca, 
'*  ex  mei  animi  sententia.**  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Sdpio  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  AntiochusL 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  phice  at  the  muster. 
(DieL  Ani,  s. «.  EquUe$.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetn- 
rius  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  (Fest  «.  «.  iSto/o.)  Several  others 
he  d^iraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  iq>pear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Cato  acted  un£urly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired  wiu  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  fether 
were  the  condemnation  and  tean  of  that  ficither^s 
foes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pun^nt 
Greek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.    \CcUo^  1) 

liv^v^  »or5a#t^np',  yKoamiftfAarov,  o^  9caf6vTa 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  b.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
B.  c.  169  (according  to  Cicero,  Sened,  5,  or  several 
years  earlier,  aocoiding  to  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
Epii,  xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Lex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.    The  proconsdar 

Svemon  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
habitants  to  pay  their  corn-assessments  in  money 
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at  a  high  arlntrary  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
]ffovincial  fimnen  to  supply  the  Romans  with  com 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  b.  c.  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerfid  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Li v. 
xliii.2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  ishmd  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  few  foctions  individuals,  on  the  chai^j^  of 
gmeral  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wan  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  fr«edman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Oelhus 
(viL  3).  Cioero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  (Brutus,  85),  was  scarcely  idile  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  stimly,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  afiectadons  of  striking  exfNressions — with 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — ^it  worked — it  came  home  to  men^s 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  <^  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.    He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.    Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.   In  many  important  cases,  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  dassos  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.    It  is  likely  Uiat  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  at  Brun- 
disium,  b.  c.  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
nareh,  refrued  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
**  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals."    He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  Gredu,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natural 
enemies.   He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  he  tells  us,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.   With  all  Us  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authon  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians from  the  city.   When  Athens  sent  Cameades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  n^o- 
tiate  a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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eompenation  to  the  OTopkuu,  Carneadei  excited 
great  attention  by  his  philoaophicBl  oonTenation 
and  lectures,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernidoiu 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  firmn  jnatioe,  and 
illnstnted  his  doctrine  hy  touching  on  a  dangeions 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  henell 
**  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just- 
ly gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts^** 
CaxOf  offended  with  these  principles^  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — **  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  posnble.** 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rome,  a  c.  167,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaiims,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  am<mg  the  coloniae 
and  mnnicipia  of  Italy.  Whm  Uieir  numbers 
were  reduccMi  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  Africanus,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  premiled  with  Cato  to  Tote 
that  they  shouJd  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — ^he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpoy  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  **  Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shfldl  be  carried  to  their  gniTes  here  or  in  Achaia  ?^ 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polvbius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
care  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ao> 
tive  powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  «iuch  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  Uiat  he  appears  to  haye 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feelingR,  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  hu  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentimental  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intdlect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  Slst  year,  B.C.  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltarmg  voice,  and  with  un- 
shaken memory.  **  How  hard  it  is,**  he  said, 
**  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
gmeration,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present!**  (VaL  Max.  viiL  7.  §  1 ;  Plut 
Catoj  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  huge  army,  under  Ariobarzanes,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defence  of  their  fixmtier 


againit  the  daim  of  MaainiMa  to  mit  cf 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  tnat  no 
belU  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arnmged  thai 
bassy  should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain 
as  to  the  real  state  of  aftdn.  'Wlen  the  ten  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  tlie  dia- 
pnted  territory,  they  offered  their  arbitatkm, 
whidi  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  bat  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  wIm  had  no  oonfidenoe  in  Ro- 
man justice.  The  deputies  accurately  obaerfed 
the  warlike  prepaiations,  and  the  defimees  of  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  Uie  dty,  and  saw 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  aeiiniicd  ainee 
ito  conquest  by  the  elder  Africannsi  Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremoat  in  aaaert- 
ing  that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  lon^  aa 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  near. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bundi  of  early  ripe  figa  fron 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  ikior 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  assembled  &dien, 
who  w^e  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  *^  Those  figs  were  gathered  hot  three 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  dose  is  oar  enemy  to 
our  wafisL**  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  be 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though 
the  subject  oi  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage, 
his  words  were  ^  I  vote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,**  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  vefsioa  of 
Florus  (iL  15)  **  Delenda  est  Carthago.**  SdpLo 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Dv> 
thage  in  ito  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
dieck  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  <«  let  Carthage  be.**  (Liv.  JSpiL  sdviu. 
xlix.;  Appian,  de  BelL  Pirn.  69 ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  zr. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  thoee  who 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  was  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  their 
votes,  to  express — ^no  matter  what  the  questioB — 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  impoct- 
anoe  to  the  welfore  of  the  state.  (Tac.  Amu  iL  33L) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  bat  nnsnujeaafiil 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpidus  Galba.  This  pezfidioas 
gNieral,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitanian 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  fiuth,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  in 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathus,  the  foture  avenger  of  his  natkm. 
Galba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  midec 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lnaitaniana  had  con- 
certed an  attack  ;  but  he  obtuned  his  aoqultial 
chiefly  through  tiie  compassion  exdted  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weeping  sona  and 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powoiful  speech 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  months  befote  his 
death,  b.  c.  149,  at  the  age  of  85«  (Gc  Brwtes, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Lidnia,  a  lady 
of  small  property  but  noble  birt^,  who  bore  a  son, 
M.  Pordus  Cato  Lidnianus,  the  jurut,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  secretly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave;  for,  though  he  was 
a  fiiithfiil  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious 
to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  **een- 
tentia  dia  Catonis**  proves  that  he  set  but  little 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  his 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  detomined  to 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  his 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonius.  The  way  in  which 
a  patron  could  command  his  dient,  and  a  fotfaec 
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dispose  of  his  daogliter,  is  disagreeably  exemplified 
in  Plutarch^s  graphic  account  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Cato  and  Salonius  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vifforons  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Porcins  Cato 
Salonianns,  the  grand&ther  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
his  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  fisther,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.  To  his 
slaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  condact  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  ^d  he  treated  them  as 
such,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
**  Lingua  mail  pars  pessima  servi  ;^  so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
prevent  combination  and  to  govern  them  the  more 
easily,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur^ 
chase  out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  fiemales  of  his  housdiold.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
trained,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit 
After  supping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
chastised  diem  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
sold  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  wa^-horse  which 
bore  him  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfieeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  oonsdenoe,  and  met 
no  reprehension  firom  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
rated gladiatorial  shows.  They  were  only  speci- 
mens of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  paterfiunilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
had  not  his  firngal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  sought  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  his  public  functions.  He  accepted 
no  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
ture, which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  wafers,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
quiring that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management 
To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
aflable  and  sodaL  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 
The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
sure for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
rich it 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 

Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 

Nomina  protokrit 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Plautus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  bom  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  Re  RustioaL,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bal charm;  a  receipt  for  a  cake;  the  form  of  a 
contract;  ^e  description  of  a  tool;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  axe  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rnsticae  of  Qesner  (Lips.  1779-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato^s  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in'  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trear 
tisea.  The  ApophOtegfmata^  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  firagments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion^s 
CaUmkaia^  Go'tt  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer^i  Oraiorwm  Ronumorum  Froffmenia, 
Tuiid,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majansius  (ad  XXX 
JCtos) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exdosively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  fiither.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  **  Bruchstucke 
ausdenSchrUten  der  Romischen  Juristen,^  p.  44,  &c. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  *^  Origines/*  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
6),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  month  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generaOy  thought  to  be  an 
anachronisuL  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  rehited 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato^s  death. 
(Nepos,  CSsto,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Oellius, 
and  Pliny  (H,  N,  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  relates;  but  the  remaining  fimgments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary ;  but  Livy,  in  his  eariy  de- 
I  cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origines.  •  According  to 
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DionysiuB  (L  74)  Cato  placed  the  bnilding  of  Rome 
in  the  132nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  751.  The  best 
collection 'of  the  remains  of  the  Origines  is  in 
Krause's  VUae  et  Pragmmia  VeL  HitL  Ram,  Beriin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  wu  written 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plntarch,  and  Amelius  Victor. 
Many  additional  particolars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Liyy,  who  portrays  his  chaiacter 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
Some  &ct8  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Caio  Major  or  da 
Seneduie,  and  hu  BnttuM.  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  rirtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oflener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
modems.  There  are  some  Latin  Terses  upon  Cato 
in  the  JuvemUa  of  Theodore  Beca.  Majansius 
{ad  XXX  JQob)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  Wetael^s  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic.  de  Semeet,  p.  256,  &c; 
De  M.  Pored  Caioms  Vita  Studm  el  Scrip^  in 
Schneider*s  '^Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,**  vol  i  pars 
ii.  init. ;  Bayle,  Diet,  f.  o.  Poreuu;  Krause,  Vitae  et 
Prapm.  &c.  pp.  89-97 ;  O.  £. Weber,  Commemtatio  de 
M,  PorcU  Ckdoms  Cemorvi  VUa  el  MorUms^  Bremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerlach,  Scipio  und  Cato^  in  Schweits- 
erisches  Museum  f  iir  hutoriiche  Wissenschaften, 
1837  i  above  all,  Drumann,  Gesdu  Jiomty  t.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  PoRcius  Cato  Licinianus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  His  fiither  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  presenre  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wiae  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  b.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  fiither,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  I  U.)  In  B.  c.  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydba  under  the  consul 
Aemilius  Paullns,  whose  daughter,  Aenulia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finaUy  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  rebted 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  GtL 
M<y,  20 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
§  16  ;  Frontin.  Sirat.  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  ms  fether  seems  to  have 
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cautioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  ai 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  solder. 
(Plut  QuaetL  Rom,  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appean  to  have  devoted  hmi- 
sdf  to  the  practice  of  the  hiw,  in  which  he  attained 
considenble  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  cocmpt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Oriffime  Jwru  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextns  and  PnUiiis 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  **  Hos  sectatos 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  prinoeps 
Porciae  fi"»i^«*,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plniind 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur.**  Tiua  pa»> 
sage  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Ccsumt, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  pangraphs,  deToting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  woitd  Demde 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  though  the  Censor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragr^h.  From  the  Catoa,  fiatker 
and  son  {eat  quibm)^  the  subsequent  jurists  tnoed 
their  succession.  ApoUinaris  Sulpidua,  in  that 
passage  of  Gellius  (xiii.  1 8)  which  is  the  principal 
authori^  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  femily,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
^'^T^os  de  juris  disciplina  libros.**  Festos  (a.  v. 
Mmmdua)  cites  the  oommentaiii  juris  dvilia  of  Cato, 
probably  the  son,  and  Panllus  (Di^  45.  tit.  1. 
s.  4.  §  1)  cites  Catoli  15th  book.  Ciceio  {dt  OrttL 
iL  33)  censures  Cato  and  Brutus  for  introducing 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  a.  98. 
§  1)  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inttf- 
calary  month,  and  the  r^ola  or  sententia  Gatmiana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  regola 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  im- 
less  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  wilL  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exoq>ti(ms)  was  a  partico- 
hir  case  of  a  more  general  maxim :  ^  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tiactu  temporis  non  potest  oonvalet- 
cere.*'  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  Uie  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentiotted  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  §  12),--*^  Apud 
Catonem  bene  seriptnm  refert  antiquitas,** — it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  &  c. 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  fitther,  who  bore  his 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral  (Liv.  BpU, 
48 ;  comp.  Cic  de  Snect  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JOot,  L  1—113  ;  E.  L. 
Hainier,  de  ReguLa  Caionkma^  Heidelb.  1820  $ 
Drumann*6  Rom,  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  SALo^^ANua,  the  son  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  waa 
bom  B.  c.  154,  when  his  fiither  had  completed  his 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  fiither  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praetor- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (GelL  xiiL  19; 
Plut  Ckd.  Maj,  27.) 

4.  M.  PoRaus  Cato,  elder  son  of  Cato  Lid- 
nianus.  [No.  2.]  Like  his  giandfiither,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  b.  a  118,  he 
was  consul  with  Q.  Mardus  Rex,  and  in  the  same 
year  died  in  Afirica,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
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probably  for  ibe  pnipoee  of  arranging  the  diffBienoei 
between  the  hein  of  Micipaa  in  Nmnidia.  (QeU. 
xiil  19 ;  Liy.  £^  bdL) 

5.  C.  PoRcius  Cato,  younger  aon  of  Cato  li- 
cinianiu  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.  (BruL  28.)  In  hii  youth  he 
was  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  In  b.  c.  114, 
he  was  consul  with  Acilius  Balbus,  and  in  the 
same  year  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province. 
In  Thmoe,  he  fought  unsnoenssfiilly  against  the 
ScordiscL  His  army  was  cut  off  in  the  moun- 
tains,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
though  Ammianus  Marcellinus  emmeously  states 
that  he  was  slain.  (xxviL  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  booty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  appears  to  hare  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  chaige,  in  b.  c.  110,  he  went  to  Tarraoo  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic 
pro  Balb.  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  (Yell.  Pat  ii.  8 ;  Eutrop. 
iv.  24 ;  Cic  m  Verr.  in.  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  PoRcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  fitther 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  SuUa,  whose 
proscriptions  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  was 
tribunus  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praetoiahip.  (OeU.  ziii.  19 ;  Plut  Oat.  Mm.  l-^) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  &r  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitraria,  in  which  Calpumius  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  plainti£^  having 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mons  Caelia  because  it  obstructed  the 
auspices,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  fiicts, 
Cato  decided  in  &vour  of  the  purchaser.  (De  Qff. 
iiilG.) 

7.  L.  Poaaus  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
ancle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  b.  c.  100,  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempts  of  L.  Apnleius  Satuminus,  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellns  Numidicus.  In  the  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
he  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consul  with  Pompeius  Strabo.  On  one  oo- 
casion  a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rabble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  unlucky  durmish  with  the  Marsians, 
near  Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marius  the  fether.  (Lav.  EfiL 
Ixxv. ;  Ores.  v.  17.) 

8.  M.  PoBCius  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  cumle  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.    (Gell.  xiil  19.) 

9.  M.  PoRcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
greatrgrandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed 
Utioensis  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
bom  B.  a  95.    In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother^s  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porda  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  sodi  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  dtixenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedins 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refrisal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  b.  c.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affiiirB  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  die  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  chai^  of  Sarpedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  fed,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  exphmations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowlv  he  retained  tena- 
dously.  His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  &ther  to  the  roan. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  unoonsdous  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  no  ins^ht  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  caj<Jed  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  thdr  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulla,  his  htte  fether^s 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 
times were  conducted  in  Sulla's  house  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  '*'  the  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  dtizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the  question  ^  Why  does  no  one  kill 
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that  tyrant?"  **BecanBe,"  answered  Saipedon, 
''men  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him.** 
**  Why  then,**  subjoined  Cato,  **  would  you  not  let 
.  me  have  a  sword,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?**  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fiir 
ther's  fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxuiy  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  &Tour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  die  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  &vour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toiL  He  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  Wh»i  his  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic  Up  to 
his  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vidous 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  charactw. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porda  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  aifection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Sdpio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  agun,  and  was  again  ao- 
cepted.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  wiUi  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  kw,  and  expended 
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the  bittemesi  of  his  wrath  against  Scipio  in 
cal  iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  Doarried  Alilia, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  divaroe 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  him  two  ddl- 
dren. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  vohmteer,  blc 
72,  under  the  consul  Oellius  Poblicola,  in  the  ser- 
vile war  of  Spartacna.  He  joined  the  army  rath^ 
fix>m  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  tribuniis 
militum,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing  himself;  but  his  observation  a[  discip- 
line was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  never 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  militaiy 
rewards,  which  he  renised  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cross-grained,  bat  Ins 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  pethafM  mnck 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  he  had 
not  a  spaik. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  67,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  tribunus  militum,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomoidatores.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  pn^raetor 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reason, 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  attea- 
tion  to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  as  raliooal 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  he  preaewed 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  briber 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  his  tem- 
perament. Hearing  that  the  femons  Stoie  philo- 
sopher AthenodoruB,  sumamed  Cordylion,  was  at 
Pergamus,  he  obtained  a  five  legation,  whick  gave 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  traveled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  bim  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  dty,  for  the 
Stoic  had  reftised  repeated  ofiers  of  friendship  and 
sodety  from  kings  and  ^np^ors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  snfier  a  severe  nus- 
fortune,  and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thiaoe.  Cato 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embaiidx^ 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  in  stonny 
weather  from  Thesulonica ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  dose  the  eyes  of  his  bdoved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He  em- 
braced the  corpse  virith  lean  and  cries,  and  qsared 
no  expense  in  the  q>lendour  of  the  frmeraL  He 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  profened  gifts  of 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  precioQi 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so- 
lemnity. At  the  cost  of  eight  talents,  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  of 
Thasian  marble  in  the  marketrphioe  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  ood- 
veyed  the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rome  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  his 
firiends*  cauies  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  offioea. 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  for  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  put  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  master  of  the 
details  of  his  duties.    He  was  aUe  to  purchase  ibr 
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five  talents  a  book  wliich  ooBtained  the  pecuniary 
aooonnti  of  the  quaestonhip  from  tiie  time  of  Sulla, 
and  thia  he  attentively  pemaed.  Further,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treasnie.  Aimed  with  this  know- 
ledge, he  was  elected  to  the  qnaestoiship.  The 
scribes  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ao- 
enstomed  to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe* 
rienoe  and  the  ignonmce  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  might  have  been  expected  frran  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debts  ihai  were 
due  to  the  state.  He  took  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  the  fidsification  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
from  SuUa  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  His  coUeaguea,  who  were  at 
first  ofiended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct  By  his  honest  and  de- 
termined administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
sury, and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-dtiiens. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  his 
quaestorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
tiie  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  fitther*s 
friend,  for,  as  Drumann  has  obierved  (CfetdMde 
Momsy  V.  p.  157),  the  narrative  of  Plutaroh,  who 
makes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  quaestonhip,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
east,  he  neglected  that  external  q)lendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  equipage  and  apparel  By  Pompey,Cato 
was  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato^s  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
But  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey*s  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  his  free 
command,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  regret 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  foUowing  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Pessinus,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
seeching him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself 
to  let  his  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dissatisfitction  of  some  of  his  attendants,  he  re- 
jected this  specious  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato*s  return  to  Rome,  b.  c.  63,  he  found 
Lucnllus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Servilia,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
his  success  against  Mithridatea,  In  obtaining  this 
object,  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Memmius  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

Cato  was  now  looked  upon  by  many  os.  a  suit- 
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able  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  firom  Pompey^s  army  to  seek  the 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  ^pending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arriral  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  filling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  firiends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey*s  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  hun,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  his 
first  acts  after  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Mniaena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
oomitia;  but  Muiaena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Ciassus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c.  63)  was  the  fiimous  year 
of  Cicero*s  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline^s  conspiracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato*s  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  forre  of  Caesar's 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato^s  part  in  this  trannction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
(Oato  Minor f  23)  speaks  of  Cato^  speech  as  extant, 
and  lays  that  it  was  taken  down  by  shortrhand 
writen  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  SaUust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sallust^s  own,  but  that  the  fobricated  speeches 
diffsr  considerably  in  several  particuhm  firom 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline^s  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  cf  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  SuUa,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Ciassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caewr,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscmpulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seise  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  wore  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  de- 
feat this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
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motod  ihe  Tiews  of  Caenr,  wlio  tuned  ererj  com- 
Innation  of  events  to  die  purpoiee  of  hii  own 
aggrandixement,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
iniluenoe  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Czaasosu 
The  state  of  politiad  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  eneigy  nor  foresight  could  long 
haye  retarded  the  dowSdl  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligaichicai  principles,  but  it  possessed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding political  genius.  Lucullus  had  ofioi  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  conaidend>Ie  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  aocpiired  in  Aua 
to  the  leaderriiip  of  the  party  of  the  noblesL  Had 
he  not  kcked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulns  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  &r  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  leas  useiu],  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  lifie.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  r^arded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Fbra,  given 
by  Messins,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  ^plause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  aiulogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
stnughtforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  CatiUne.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  B.  a  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Flarius  to  reward  Pompey^s  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half-measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Gsesar  and  some 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  Uie  commonwealth. 
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Though  Cato  seemed  generaBy  to  waafe  hm 
strength  in  ineffectual  efibrts,  he  still  was  found  to 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindranoe  to  the  designs  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Ciaasua.  They  acooidmgly 
got  Clodina,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propoae  th^ 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  a 
phnuibie  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  domknona, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  re- 
storing Uie  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byiantiam. 
CoDStitntionally  averse  to  active  military  mensnrea, 
as  well  as  benevolmtly  anxious  to  prevent  tbe  «n- 
neoessary  shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  meaaei^er 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Cypnis,  and  sold  the  royal  treasiDca  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  che^  haigaina. 
After  restoring  the  Bysantine  enles,  and  soeeesa- 
frilly  acoomplii^ing  a  commission  whidi,  however 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  B.  a  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  Thia  very 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  repuhlicaB 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
aome  accident  were  lost,  and  Godius  Pnlcher  took 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embesskment.  His 
answer  was,  **  What  greater  dii^grsoe  could  befoll 
this  age,  than  that  Pnlcher  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused?"*  (Senec  Qmtranen,  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Clodius  was  not  Intimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  on^t 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  waa  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legation 
to  Cyprus.  This  affsir  produced  a  marked  cold- 
ness betwem  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Adlia,  Cato  had  married 
Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  b.  c. 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  he 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  fother.  At  the  death  of  Hortenains 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  agmn-  Heineoeins 
(Aniiq.  Earn,  lib.  i.  append,  c.  47 )  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (Cbto  Afm.  25),  that  Oslo  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief  lemi  hie  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divoroed  from  him  by  the  cere- 
mony of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  Het- 
neccius  quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  amaniage 
contracted  by  eomUio  and  dissolved  by  mntme^HOio^ 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  '^unumquodque  eo 
mode  dissolvitur  quo  colligatum  est.**  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  manied  her  again  after  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seema  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  rehition  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  q>pose  the  triumvirm.  In 
B.  c.  55  he  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassns,  who  were  elected.  In  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  he 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  the  same 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  neoessaiy 
to  obtain  a  minority.  Agaui,  in  an  imsuccessfol 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  confemng  extra- 
ordinary powen  upon  the  triumvirs,  we  find  him 
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engaged  in  popular  tomults  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  b.  c.  54,  he  was  nuide  praetor,  and  this 
was  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
exertions  during  his  praetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  oomitia  diigusted 
both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  Yotes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
put  his  attendants  to  flight;  but  he  persisted  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  yiolence  of  the  populaoe. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  phice  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bulus  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
sul, and  in  diis  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  woidd  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  M.  Claudius  Maroellus,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
ing at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  b.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Caesar, 
p.  550]  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
suls  to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
availing grie£  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
seeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  untU 
his  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  time  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
was  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past  Cato  re- 
commended a  temporizing  policy.  Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  in  battie,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  citizen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar's  legions,  Cato,  thmking  re- 
sistance useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
took  flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  Littie  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mili- 
tary skill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
his  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
felt  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey^s  vic- 
tory at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  was  thus  saved  from  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  battie  of  Pharsalia.  (b.  c  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra  with  the 
troops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge;  but  he 
offered  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
Cicero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  his  route 
he  received  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom- 
pey*b  assassination.  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
eflfected  a  hi&ding,  and  was  admitted  by  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
markable fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  MeteUus,  Attins  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neoee- 
sary  to  yield  to  the  oonsuhr  Sdpio.  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utteriy  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  b.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro> 
mans  in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  rehites  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar's  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
comer  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  he 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— ^to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato  s  Phaedo  sevend  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  falling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  firiends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
feinting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  b.  c.  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plntardi  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exdaimed,  **  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life.'' 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sallust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
a  a  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ehk- 
borate  letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Cic. 
€ui  Pom,  XV.  4 — 6.) 


CATO. 
le  labject  of  Uagnphj  tai 


.  Wort*  like  Cicen'i 
e  pabliihed  bj  Fibioi  Oailiu,  and  U. 
jwitiu.  In  Locan  the  chanclsr  of  CUo  it  >  pu- 
■miBation  c^  godJike  Tiittu.  In  modem  timet, 
the  doling  iTcnt*  of  Cats'!  life  haTe  bean  often 
dnmalixed.  Of  the  Froicfa  pla^  on  tbij  nbject 
ihit  of  DochamiM  (1715)  n  the  bat;  and  fair 
diamu  hare  gained  more  celabiitj  than  the  Cato 
of  Addino.  (Plnl.  Oalo  Minor;  SilL  CatiL  £4 ; 
Taeil.  Hat  n.  8  ;  Ge.  ad  AU.  l  1&.  iL  9 ;  Seotc 
£^  9i  i  V«l  Mai.  tL  2.  S  £  ;  L<icaD,L  138,  iL  380; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  12. 35.  iL  1, 21;  Viig.  Am.  ti.  811, 
nii.670i  Jdt.  iLSU;  Dntmaun'i  Ottci.  Sorni, 
*.  p,  1S3.) 

10,  11.  PoacuB.     [Poacu.] 

12.  U.  PoaciUB  Cato,  a  ko  of  Cata  of  Ulita 
[No.  9]  by  Adlia.  He  accompaniBd  hit  (tha 
opon  hie  Si^  bnn  Italj,  and  wai  nrilh  him  at 
Ulica  on  the  night  of  hii  death.  Caear  pazdonod 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  poeieM  bit  &tJieT^  pro- 
pert;.  (SeO.  Afi.  89.)  After  Caenr'i  death,  he 
attached  himaelf  to  H.  Brntoa,  hi*  tijUT^  huiband, 
and  followed  him  from  Abwedonia  tn  Alia.     He 


moch  addicted  to  illidt  gallantry.  Hia  long  May 
in  Cappadoda  on  a  Tint  to  Maiphadatei,  who 
had  a  Terj  beantifbl  wife  named  Pijcha,  gare 
occaiion  to  the  jeit  that  the  jonng  C^  and  hia 
hoat  bad  bnt  one  aool  (Ftyche)  betwem  thm. 
l?hH.a>lo  Minor,  n.)  At  the  iBMle  of  Philiroi 
(B.  c.  48}  be  behBTsd  btaTCly,  and  aold  hia  li& 

13.  PoKdoa  CiTO,  ioa  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  hj  Manaa,  and  tbersfore  half-brolbcr  of  Nol 

12.  Nothing  more  ia  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
tha  commsneement  of  the  eiTil  war,  he  waa  aent 
by  hia  hdier  to  Mnnatina  Rafui  at  Brnttinm. 
(Plot.  CSiio  Mm.  52.) 

14.  Poacu.    [PoKcu.] 

15.  Aunordaiuhterof  CaloofUtica[ND.9J, 
and  a  niter  or  bnthei  of  Not.  13  and  14,  aa  we 
know  that  Calo  of  Utica  bad  three  children  b; 
Matda.     (Lncan,  iL  331.) 

16.  C  PahciUR  Cato,  of  micertain  pedigree, 
perii^H  deacended  Erom  N&  6.  He  appeazm  in 
the  eariy  part  of  hia  life  aa  an  opponent  of  Peot- 
pey.  In  B.  c.  £9,  he  wanted  to  aocuae  A.  Gabi- 
nina  of  ambitna,  bat  tlie  pneton  gate  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  aMnauion  againit 
Pompoy'i  fiiToarite.  Thii  ao  Teied  him,  that  he 
called  Pompey  ^irinihBii  dictalortnti  and  hit  boM- 
neu  nnriy  coat  him  hia  lib.  (Cic.  ad  Qm.  Fr.i. 
2.  §  9.)  In  B.  a  59,  be  wai  tribime  of  the  pleba, 
and  prafented  the  Romani  from  aauiling  Ptolemy 
Aulelea  with  ttwpa,  by  getting  certain  prieati  to 
lead  to  the  peo[de  lome  Sibylline  totim  which 
thraataoed  Rome  with  danger  if  nicb  aid  were 
giTen  to  a  kingof  ^STP^  (Koa  Caaa.  mii,  IS.) 
He  took  the  nde  of  Cfodioa,  and  MiJo  in  nTange 

Der  : — Cato  mad  to  go  about  attended  b;  a  gang 
of  ^adiaton,  whom  ha  waa  too  poor  to  npport. 
Hilo,  laaintng  thit.  employed  a  itranger  to  buy 
them  of  him,  and  then  got  Raciliot  the  tribune  to 
make  a  pablic  annoonccment,  **  to  familiam  Goto- 


CATO. 
nianam  rmditarum."  (Ge.  ad  ^  Fr.  i.  6.i 
Afterwarda  he  made  himaelf  laefnl  to  ibe  tomarid 
bydebying  the  comitia  io  oda  to  ptaaski  tha 
eleetion  of  Pompey  and  Craaaaa,  when  thaj  «<te 
f-n/H^.i»  ta  the  connlahtp  in  a.  c  53.    In  hia 

Nooina  Safaaa,  one  of  hia  eallcagaea  in  (be  tn- 
bonate.  (Dion  Caaa.  luriL  27,  38.)  In  the 
fbllawing  year  he  and  So&naa  were  accnawl  irf 

Pnfia,  t^  prmiing  law*  wilhont  dne  notiee  and 
on  improper  daya.  (Aicon,  h  ^c  pro  &aarE>.] 
Cato  wat  defended  by  C.  Idciniu  CUiua  and  H. 
Scanma,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  whii^  bow- 
OTer,  wat  chiefly  owing  to  the  intent  of  Psopey. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  It.  fi,  6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

On  the  oini  of  the  Ponaa  gent,  va  find  only 
tbs  namea  of  C.  Cato  and  M.  Calo.  Who  the 
fbimer  wat,  it  quite  onoertain ;  the  latter  ia  U. 
Cato  of  Utica.  In  the  two  coini  annexed  the  ob- 
Tcrao  of  the  fanner  repreaoita  the  head  of  Palb% 


CATO,  VALFRIUS,  a 

rian  and  poet,  who  flotuiahed  aj 
laatyeai 

a  certain  Banenoj ;  bnt  he  hiniteU^  in  a  Uttlo  vnrfc 
entitled  Imligmalio,  maintained,  that  he  wat  pare 
from  aU  ternle  ttain,  that  he  had  loat  hia  fiUha 
while  itiil  under  age,  and  had  been  atripped  of  ha 
patrimony  during  the  traublei  which  attended  the 
ninrpatian  of  Sulla.  Haiing  itodied  under  Philo- 
comni  with  Lodliui  (ot  a  text-book,  he  afterwaidi 
acted  aa  preceptor  to  many  pertcna  of  high  atatim, 
and  wat  eoDiideied  parljnilarly  incttaafiil  in  train, 
ing  inch  aa  had  a  Inm  for  poetry.  In  thia  n*n"T^ 
he  aeenu  to  haTe  accumulated  conaidenhle  wealth; 
for  we  find  that  at  one  period  ha  vaa  the  pgaeeiaM 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  TnaculBm ;  bat,  hannf 
Ulen  into  difficultiaa,  he  waa  oUigad  to  yield  of 
thit  rilla  to  hia  ctaditora,  and  retired  Ut  a  pout 
buTel,  whetB  the  remainder  of  hi*  Ufa,  which  wi* 
prolonged  to  eitrama  old  age,  waa  paated  in  the 
greateet  penary.  In  addition  to  nrioot  worka 
upon  granunaticil  Bubjecta,  he  waa  the  anthor  of 
poenia  olio,  of  which  the  Lfdia  and  the  Diama 
were  the  mort  celebrated.  The  &me  thna  acqoind 
by  him  at  an  anthor  and  a  teacher  it  ocnunano- 
rated  in  the  fbllowiog  cam[limentary  diitich,  proba- 
bly bom  tha  pan  of  lonw  admiring  eontempaary  : 
**  Cato  GrammaticuB,  I^tina  ^rm. 
Qui  lolua  legit,  ac  &cil  poetaa." 
Snetoniua  (de  Iliudr.  Gram.  3— 9),  to  whan  u- 
clnaiTBly  we  are  indebted  for  all  Iheae  paiticulan, 
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has  preaenred,  in  addition  to  the  above  lines,  short 
testimonies  from  Ticida  and  Cinna  to  the  merits  of  the 
Lydia  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigrams  by 
Furius  Bibacolus  [Bibaculds],  whidi  contrut,  in 
no  very  feeling  terms,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
lull  flush  of  his  £Eune  and  prosperity — ^^nnicnm 
magistrom,  summom  grammaticum,  optimum  poe- 
tam*^ — with  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
devoted  much  attention  in  his  earlier  yean  to  ^e 
productions  of  Lucilius,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
race (lib.  L),  and  may  bo  the  Same  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catullus  (Ivi.),  and  with  the  Cato 
classed  by  Ovid  (TritL  iL  435)  along  with  Tidda, 
Memmius,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Comificius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minw  Latin  poets 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  **  Yalerii  Catonis  Dirae.**  We  gar 
ther  from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor had  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
fields  he  had  loved  so  weU.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gazing  on 
his  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  fiutewell  to  them  and  his 
adored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eteinal  constancy. 
Such  is  the  argument  as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  1 03d 
line.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  haid  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invocar 
tion  of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  BaUartu — **Battare  cycneas 
repetamuB  cannine  voces^* — and  that  this  word  oo* 
curs  again  and  again,  as  for  as  line  97,  forming  a 
sort  of  burden  to  ihe  song.  These  matters  being 
premised,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  airangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  ''Diiae.''  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battarus. 

1.  To  aD  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
care  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Battarus,  concludes  with  1.  103,  and  is  completely 
distinct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  staain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  F.  Jacobs  (BiUiothek  der  alten  LU&ratur 
und  Kun$tt  P.  ix.  p.  56,  OStting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  tiie  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
out interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  firom 
the  drcumstanoe,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
regarded  with  feelings  very  difiGerent  firom  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  In  all  MSS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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minor  poenu  attributed  to  Viigil,  and  in  several 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil^s  works  drawn  up  by  Donatua 
and  by  Servius,  ^'Dirae**  are  induded.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  language  and 
versification  the  Dirae  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  compontions  of  Virgily 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submisuve  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  drcumstanoes, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  r^ard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
condusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  firom  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transfeired  to  Cato  are 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  SnUa,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  sufiered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  tiie  epoch  of  tiie  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  circumstances  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  times 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battarus  are  spoken  of 
under  Battarus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  prinoeps  of  Viigil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Pannartz  in  1469,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Ley  den  (12mo. 
1652),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichstadt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsdi  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  ^'Anthologia**  of 
Buxmann  (vol  iL  p.  647),  and  in  the  **Poetae  La- 
tini  Minores**  of  Wemsdorff  (vol  iii.  p.  xlv.  &c.), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nake,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  i^peared  in  the  ''Rheinisches 
Museum*"  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VE'TTIUS.    [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
don  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac, 
Ann,  i  29 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Cheruscan  chiei^  was  descended.  (Tac^mt.  xL  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(viL  p.  292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Marobodmu,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  power 
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of  Maiobodnoi  was  in  itodedine,  Catnalda  resolfcd 
upon  taking  rengeanoe.  He  assembled  a  laige 
font,  and  inraded  the  coonUy  of  the  Bfanomanni. 
Marobodans  fled  acroM  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  onperor  Tiberint.  But  €»• 
toalda  in  hia  tun  waa  conqnered  soon  after  by  the 
Hennondnri  under  the  command  of  Vibiliua.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Foram  Joliom  in 
OaUia  Narbonensis.  (Tac  Amt.  iL  62, 63.)  [L.  S.] 

CATUGNA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  AUobroges 
in  their  rerolt  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  61,  de- 
fieated  Manlins  Lentinns,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  the  praetor  of  the  proyince,  and  woold  haTe 
destroyed  his  whole  army  bat  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catagnatos  and  his  army 
wen  sanonnded  by  C.  Pomptinos  near  Soloniun, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
CatngDatns  himsell  (Dion  Cass.  zxzTiL  47,  48 ; 
comp.  Liv.  Epil.  103 ;  Cic  de  Proo,  Gmi.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALETRIUS,  whose  praenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  sevenl, 
with  Apoleins  (Apolog.\  designate  him  as  Cbocs, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxviL 
6)  as  Quinhtty  waa  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
dutte  vicinity,  as  we  leam  frmn  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  («.  g.  Ov.  Am.  iii  15.  17 ; 
Plin.  L  e, ;  Martial,  L  62,  x.  103,  ziv.  195;  Anson. 
Drep.  &c).  According  to  Hieronvmos  in  the 
Ensebian  Chronicle,  he  was  bom  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  b.  c.  87,  and  died  in  hu 
thirtieth  year,  b.  c.  57.  The  second  date  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  <mly  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  B.  &  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  b.  a  47.  (Carm. 
Iii.  and  cxiiL)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  liammuna,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  {ad  AtL  xiii.  52)  in 
b.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  firam  an  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Viigil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hjrmn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  17.  He  mojf  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  &ther  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 
tome  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontus  in  his  own  yacht  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (Ixviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  tae  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  Cau,)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  toat  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fikshion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding 
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to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  pneior  Mcmmioa, 
but  it  is  dear  from  the  bitter  complaints  which  he 
pours  fiDTth  against  the  excfaisive  copidi^  of  hia 
chie^  that  the  speculation  waa  attended  with  little 


The  death  of  hia  brother  in  the  Tnad— «  Imb 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  evaj  aaaik  of 
heartfUt  grief^  mon  eqwdaDy  in  the  affyting 
elegy  to  Hortalus — is  generally  sajqwaed  to  have 
h^jpened  during  this  expedition.  Bat  any  evi- 
dence we  poaseas  leads  to  a  difeent  infaeune. 
When  nuUng  against  the  evil  fortune  which 
attended  the  joomey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  immedi- 
ately before  quitting  Asia  and  immediatdy  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  hia  soirow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  defauclMsy 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  v^iich  per- 
vades so  many  of  his  lighter  prodoctiona,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  moat  oele- 
bnted  literary  diaractera,  seems  dear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  hia  pieoea  are 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cioeni,  Alphe- 
nuB  Varus,  Lidnius  Calvus,  the  orator  and  poet. 
Ciima,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  efiudona  is  styled  Lesbia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apoleioa  was 
Godia.  This  bare  heX  by  no  means  entitles  ns  to 
jump  to  the  condusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clodias 
slain  by  Wlo.  Indeed  the  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  fiivour  of  one  whMS 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scuniloua  jeata,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  hun  all  the 
vindictive  animosi^  of  a  woman  first  slighted  and 
then  openly  insnltftd.  Catullus  waa  warm  in  his 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments^  No 
prudential  connderations  interfiled  with  the  free 
expresdon  of  his  vmth  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scruples  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  Uie  most  oflfenave  im- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulance  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seons  fully  diqwsed  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  hiB  rashness  was  preductive  of  no  unpleasant 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  fiunily,  fior  not 
only  did  Caesar  oontinne  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
wiUi  the  father  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  him 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.  (Suet 
JmL7Z.) 

The  worics  of  Catullus  which  have  oome  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  scarody  an 
attempt  at  amngement  The  first  of  these  is  an 
epistk  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grammarians 
dedded  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepoa,  and 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Valerii  OaiuUi 
ad  Camelmm  Nepaiem  Uber,  The  pieces  are  of 
different  lengths,  but  moat  of  them  are  very  short 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  axe 
composed  in  to  manydifleient  styles  and  diffevNit 
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metrefl,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Diana  (xxxiv.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (IL), 
the  address  to  Furiiis  and  Auielius,  and  the  two 
Hymenaeal  hys  (bd.  Izii.),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyricaL  The  Nup- 
tia&of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  bay. — Ixyii., 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  &11  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
all  short,  occasional,  fugitiye  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  every-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  efiusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accoidingly  Pliny  {H,N.  xxviiL 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  loye-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 
notices  some  Ithypkcdlioa,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ciris  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  yersatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
playful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slashing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  p^ect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother^s  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice's  hair  into  a  constellation, 
being  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
Callunachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffiiess  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  ahnost 
impouible  between  a  number  of  objects  difiering 
essentially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  Oie  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensually ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi)  in  extenuation,  although  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  tbe  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  vices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  gives  a  Mr  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Rome  at  that  period. 
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The  epithet  dodui  applied  to  our  poet  by  TibuW 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ao- 
quaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ized many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  neariy  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
•chool  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustans.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proyed  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
dating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benvenuto  Campesani.  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1472,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectivdy.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statins,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  sec  Altona,  1834.)  Lachmann 
(Berol  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
&r  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  gtetA  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lend.  1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lend.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

CA'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Oato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  cantion,  or  the  Uke. 

1.  C.  LuTATius  C.  p.  C.  N.  Catulus,  consul 
B.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty- two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle^  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  incfinatioii  to  abandon  the  oonteit.  Eter 
sinee  the  battle  of  Paaonmia  (260)  the  Ronuoifl 
had  been  in  poeaeMion  of  all  Sidly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeom,  Diepannm,  and  the  fortified 
camp  npon  Monnt  Eryx ;  bat  these  itrongholdB 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effixrt  npon  the  part  of 
the  benqpera,  who  having  abandoned  in  deqiair 
all  active  measoiea,  were  blockading  them  by  hind, 
while  Hamilcar  Boca  wai  gradnaily  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  mig^t  toon 
Tentore  to  meet  his  adTenariee  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  nndispnted  masten  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  firar 
laige  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255— 249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adheibal  over  P.  Clan- 
dins  Pnlcher  (249^  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  jnuctore  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  snoeess  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  despeiate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  boilt  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
libendity  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port  the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albinus, 
being  flamen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Catulus  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  orade  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste ;  but'  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  eariy  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winterHiuarten  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  oompdled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  aU 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Afirica  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  bumched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  nw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vessels  by  landing  their  caigo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  [dans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegnsa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  firom  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  ^eir  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  ofl^ 
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prepared  for  action  by  hanling  down  their  aula, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  tbe 
weather  gage.    The  result  of  the  contest  seema 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doobtfrd.    The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  i 
nor  %ht ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifly 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  haukj 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  Es«t, 
escaped.    This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier 
wonld  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.    The 
Carthaginians,  npon  receiving  intdligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officers, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  ^e  war,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  with  all  tpted  to  H«m^Wi»^ 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.    Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  ovNtnres,  that  he  mig^t  have  dse 
honour  of  condnding  a  glorious  peace  before  the 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fiust  drawing  to 
a  dose,  should  expire.    With  these  dispositioaa 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  ttpeed  upon :   1.  That  the 
Carthaginians    should    evacuate    all  Sicily,    and 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syxacnsans, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.     2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisonen  widiout 
ransom.     3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Rooaos 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,   extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.    These  stipobitkiM, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  pec^le,  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  commisaifliien 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  tibe   state  of 
affiurs,   who,   when  they  arrived,  inuated  iqioa 
certain  changes  to  the  diiadvantage  of  the  Cbrdia- 
ginians,  and   Hamilcar  thought   fit    to    sabnuL 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talesti^ 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  shoold  be 
diminished  by  ten  yean ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  all  the  islands  brtween 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  retnm  home  daimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  he  cetebnted 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexations  opposition  on  the  part  of  Falto,  who 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  prindples  of  militazy 
law  by  which  tibe  Romans  were  invariably  guided, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  ^ory  because  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  disabled  by  his 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  final 
engagement  (Polyb.  L  58 — 64 ;  Liv.  E^  19 ; 
Eutrop.  ii  27 ;  Oros.  iv.  10 ;  VaL  Max.  ii  8.  §2; 
Zonar.  viii.  p.  398,  ftc. ;  Fast  CapitoL) 

2.  C.  LuTATius  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  a  220,  with  L.  Vetnrius  Phiku 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  LuTATiuB  Q.  F.  Catulus,  consul  b.  c. 
102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  having  been  previoudy 
defeated  in  diree  successive  attempts,  firet  by  C. 
Atilins  Serranus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manlius  (or  Mallins,  or  ManiliusX  ''^ 
was  consul  in  b.  c  105,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flarins 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuocessiu],  his  disappointment  is  not  alladed  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  his 
repulses  are  enumerated.  {Pro  Piano,  5.)  At  the 
time  when  Catulus  entered  npon  office,  the  utmoet 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  who 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  joined 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Ambrones^  the  Tigutini,  and 
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Tarioos  other  tribes,  after  sweepiDg  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Sonthem 
Oaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  fonr 
Roman  consuls,  Carbo  (113),  Silanns  (109),  (Tas- 
nus  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
consul Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  fiye  Roman 
armies,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vast  columns.  The  Teutoni  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  along  the 
bhores  of  the  Lignrian  gnl^  while  the  C^bri 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
which  Irad  down  by  Botxen  and  Trent  to  the 
pluns  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Marios 
should  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
SttUa  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
ihe  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  array  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
former  executed  hit  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aiz  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
deteUed  elsewhere.  [Mariub.]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Catulus,  fearing  to  weaken  hia  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (AUiesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  rocky  gorges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
their  source,  imd  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attadced  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fensiye  tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fied  in  confusion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gaUantry  of  the  detach- 
ment who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
iete  du  poiUy  the  bridge  would  have  at  onoe  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed,  (^tnlus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
upon  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own.  For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ing that  the  dishonour  should  fell  upon  his  own 
h«td,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  pkcing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 
thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Transpadane  (3aul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  VercelU 
(Vercellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  Jiuy, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvdlous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
having  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
Uiem  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brant  of  the  conflict 
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fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
uie  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  alio  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Catulus  himsdf,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  alio 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  d^;ree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii« 
253), 

**  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  oollega  seconda.** 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Satuminus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eageriy 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  foUowed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  sufibcated  by  the  vapours. 

Oitulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Oreek  literature, 
and  especially  femed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  his  own 
language.  (Ck,  de  OraL  ili.,  8,  Brtii,  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remaricable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear,  L  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Oellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writen  as  ^  Monumenta  Catuli** — the  temple  of 
**  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,^  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  **  Porticus  Catuli  **  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Oitulus  are 
given  in  Orelli,  Onom,  TuU.  ii.  p.  366,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Mar,  SulL ;  Appian,  B,  G  i  74 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
21 ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  VaL  Max.  vi  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiv.  19.  Catulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Orators,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tuscukmum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  (^tulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
C^aesar,  fether  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Caesar,  Nos.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  LuTATius  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  father^s  fete,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaden  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  &r  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  clus  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  firom  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogatang  the  acto  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  ^rixig,  Lepidoa  naiched  i^ainit  the 
city  at  the  head  Si  the  ramiaiita  of  the  Maiian 
foction,  he  was  defeated  by  Catolna  in  the  battle 
of  the  MilTian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refiige  in 
Sardinia,  where  be  toon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  intnxieetion.  [Lkpidus.] 
Catolns,  although  tme  to  his  party  and  hit  prin- 
ciplet,  denounced  the  eoimpt  piaetaeea  which  dis- 
graced the  lenate  while  they  poiiened  the  ezcfauiTe 
right  to  act  as  jndioes  on  aiminal  trials ;  his 
opmion  upon  this  iubject  was  most  vneqiuToeaUy 
expressed  when  Pompeins  brooght  forward  his 
neasore  (b.  c  70)  for  restoring  the  pririlq^  of 
the  tribones,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Veires  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  whidi  depriTed  the  colprit  of  all 
hope.  He  cune  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Oabmian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  c.  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  reoonls  the  tribate  paid  by  the  popQ> 
lace,  on  the  hitter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  conne  of  an  argoment 
against  the  extESTagant  powers  which  the  oontem- 
pkted  enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
indiTidnal,  Catolns  asked  the  mnltitode  to  idiom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befol  their 
fiiTonrite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  one  Toioe,  touted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crassos  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  lepgth 
both  resigned  without  effocting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  a  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  fint  to  hail  him  as  **  parens  patriae.** 
If  we  are  to  beUere  Sallust,  Catnlus  used  every 
efibrt  to  prerail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  oonsjnrators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontifF,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeUng  existed  between  them 
is  dear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  oi  the  office  of  com- 
missioner  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  fonun  and  by 
their  united  e£fbrts  threw  out  the  bill  Thus  the 
name  of  Catnlus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Viteliius. 

Catnlus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellns 
Celer,  b.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  country*s  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  wi^  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (OrellC  Onom^  TulL  ii.  p. 
367,  &c. ;  SalL  Oatil,  35,  49,  Frag,  Histor,  i.  iiL; 
Tacit  HisL  ul  72;  Sueton.  JvL  15,  Chib.  2; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5;  Pint  Cran,  13,  Cat,  Mm, 
16 ;  Senec.  EpUA.  97 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  13,  calls 
him  princeps  senatus,  rd  rt  wpura  r^r  fiovKijt  ^y, 
at  the  time  of  the  Gabinian  law.  See  also  xxxrii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2 ;  Orelli,  Iruor^  n.  31.)     [W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness,  caution, 
sagacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  •surname  of  Sex.  Aelius 
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Faetoa,  who  waa  eonsal  a.  c  198  [Parts],  and 
the  eognomfen  of  Sex.  Acliaa,  consol  in  a.  n.  4, 
with  a  Sentins  Satnminns.     (VdL  PU.  ii.  103.) 

CATUS  DECl'ANUS,  piociiiator  of  Britain 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  ju  o. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extactiaa  aad 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt  The 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Camalodnnom,  and  as  Soetonins  PanDmna,  the 
l^jate  of  the  proTince,  vras  absent  upon  aa  e^tedi- 
tion  against  the  ishmd  of  Mona,  the  coknicu  ap- 
plied to  Catas  for  assistance,  who  was,  however, 
aUe  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  foil 
of  Camalodunnm  and  the  defeat  of  Petilina  Cere- 
alis,  Catos  fied  in  ahvm  to  GauL  He  was  sac- 
ceeded  in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Glaa- 
sidaana.  (Tac.  Amu  xiv.  32,  38;  Dioa  Cbsa.  Ldi. 
2 ;  camp.  Boadicba.) 

CATUS,  FI'RMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  ac- 
cnser  of  Scribonius  Libo  Drnsus  in  a.  n.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catos  vras  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  iafamd, 
on  acooont  of  a  fidse  accusation  of  majcstaa  which 
he  brought  against  his  sister;  but  in  conseqaenoe 
of  his  former  service  in  the  accusation  of  Dnmi^ 
Tiberias  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate.  (Tac  Amm,  iL  27, 
ir.  31.) 

CAVARFNUS,  a  Senonian,  wham  Cae«r 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  &  a54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  1^  war  against 
Ambiorix.    (Caes.  B,  (r.  t.  54,  ri.  5.) 

CA'VARUS  (Ko^apoA  the  kst  Idng  of  tint 
portion  of  the  Oanls  which  settled  in  Thrace  and 
tor  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from 
Byzantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediatioa  that 
Prusias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  vrith  Byxantium  in  b.  a  219.  He  was  ulti- 
mately shun  in  battle  against  the  Thracians,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  dntroyed  all  the  Gauls  in 
their  country.  (Polyb.  iv.  46,  62.)  Palybiat 
calls  him  **  a  royal-hearted  and  magnanimous  man^ 
{fi€urt}uK6s  r$  ^6im  icol  fuyakS^ftctv},  and  sajs 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merchants  sailing 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Sostratus  of  Chaloedon. 
(Polyb.  viiL  24,  and  ap.  Aiken,  vi.  p.  252,  d.) 
**  Cavarus**  vras  perhaps  rather  a  national  name 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  whidi 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  ir.  p.  186 ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  Aihen.  L  c)  [£.  E.] 

CAU'CALUS  (KotfjcoAof),  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian, of  whom  an  eul<^um  on  Henudes  is  men- 
tioned by  Atbenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopcmipus. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.  p. 
Ai^AO'ioy  kokSv)  refer  to  our  riietorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  KuoKaffos  must  be  chuiged  into 
Ka;6Ka\os.  [L.  S.] 

CAUCON  (KaiKw),  a  son  of  Celaenns,  who  was 
belicTed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  god- 
dess from  Eleusis  to  Messene,  where  he  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lepreoa. 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  y.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Cancoo. 
(ApoUod.  iiu  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAUDI'NUS,  a  surname  of  scTeral  of  the 
Comelii  LentulL    [Lbntl'lu&J 
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CAUNUS.    [Byblis.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kaovaios)^  a  ftumame  of  Ascle- 
pius,  deriyed  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
worshipped.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Kaovs ;  comp^ 
Paiw.  viii.  25.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  lKa6<rTptos\  a  son  of  AchiUea 
and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia,  from  whom  the  riyer 
Caystrus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Caystrius,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  heroum  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
ad  Aen,  id.  661.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (Kc^oXo'of),  a  brother  of  Nice- 
machns,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dimnns,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alejcander  the  Great  in  b.  c.  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king ;  but  as  PhUotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Celxilinua  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnns.  (Curt.  vi.  7;  Diod.  xviL  79.)  [Phi- 
lotas^] 

CEBES  {Kieris\  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17 ;  Plat.  CHL 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  interkcators  in  the  Phaedo,.  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (Phaed.  p. 
59,  e.)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  (Gdl.  ii. 
18;  Macrob.  ScU.  L  11;  Lactant  iik  24.)  Dio- 
genes Laertius^ii  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  viz.  n^ya{,  *E£!i6firi^  and  ^p6»txos,  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  enxmeously  attributes 
to  Callippus  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
works  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the-  niva^  is  stfll  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Ludan, 
Apoloff.  42,  Bhei.  PraeeepL  6  ;  Pollux,  iil  95 ; 
TertuUian,  D»  PraeseripL  39;  Aristaenet  i.  2.) 
This  n/ra|  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  audior  introduces  some>  youths  oontemplalmg 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  h^py.  Suidas 
calls  this  iriva^  a  8tTf)ny(rtf  rw  ^y*Ai8ov,  an  ex- 
planation which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
itivd^  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  possess.  This  and  other  circum- 
stances have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
wiva^  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyzicus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aarelius.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  iriva^  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Sooatic  spirit  and  on  S»- 
cratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  (e.  g.  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebei,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  • 
few  similar  passages  are  intopolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  irhfo^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popukr,  and  the  editions  and  translar 
tions  of  it  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  ef  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modem  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  tianshition  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edidon,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  on^s,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Gneek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  ^  Institutiones 
et  alia  Opuscula^  of  C.  Lascaris.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  options,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560,  Svo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640, 4to., 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac. 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J,  Schulze 
(Hambniv,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708, 1 2mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.Meibom,  and  Adr.  Rehmd  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  of 
SchweighaUser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strassbuig,  1806, 12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Coiaes  in  Ins  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  BtU.  Graee.  iL  p.  702»  &c. ;  KIopfer« 
De  Cebetk  Tabula  ires  DisKrtaiioMS,  Zwickau, 
1818,  &c,  4to. ;  Memoipea  de  PAcadkmU  dee  /»- 
eeript.  iiL  p»  146,  &&,  xlviiL  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (K^ff^y,  a  rivei^^  in  Troas,  the 
&theE  of  Asterope  or  Uesperie  and  Oenone.  ( Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  MeL  xi  769.)   [L.  &] 

CEBRI'DNES  (Kc^piiJi^s),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patrodus.  (Hom. 
II  viiL  318,  xi.  521,  xvi  736.>  [L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  (Ki?icc(8iyf),  of  Heimione,  a  very 
uident  Gredc  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes {Nub.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceidea  was  alM>  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  ^  Panoptae.** 
(Comp.  Suidas,  «.  v.  Ki}«c(8iof ;  Bode,  Geaek.  der 
L^.Didak.dtrHeam.Tl^.ZQZ^no\ti\.)   [L.S.] 

CECROPS  (K^ff/Mv^),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  finom  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  tkf/rttvr^s^ 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
Su^infv  ox  gemimu.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6;  Diod.  i.  28;  Aristoph.  Feip.  438;  Oy.  MeL 
ii.  555..).  Some  ancients  refeired  the  epithet  8i^vi{r 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughteis,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
droBos.  ( Apollod.  /.  e. ;  Pans.  L  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthean  well,  firom  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Pans.  L  26. 
§  6 ;  Herod.  viiL  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  country ;  but  Athena, 
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who  entertained  tlie  Mme  detiie,  planted  an  oliTe- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  accopolia,  which  continaed 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Ceciope  as  her  witness  while 
she  pbmted  it,  he  decided  in  her  &Tonr  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  dispnted  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  wdL  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  aa  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
dnlized  life,  soch  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  eonmrnnities,  and  also  as  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  nntil 
then  been  offered  to  S^eus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(vf Aaroi)  in  their  stead.  (Pans.  viii.  2.  $  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  ix.  33,  §  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
thens  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  16.  §§  I,  5;  Pans.  i.  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race ;  and  Mitl- 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transpluited  firom  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Sais  in  Een>t.  (Diod.  L  29 ;  SchoL  ad  Arid,  PluL 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modon  times.  (MuUer,  Oniom,  p.  123; 
Thiriwall,  Greece^  i.  p.  66,  &c.)  [L. S] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS  {T^dpyiot  6  K€- 
Zpfffir6i\  a  Chreek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  woric 
(l^po^s  Urroplw)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenns 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  iacts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  are  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitzes  Curopalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenns  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  hitter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenns,  and  there  is  no  doobt  that  Ce- 
drenns was  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  come,  be 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  annals 
of  Cnropahtea.  The  style  of  Cedrenns  i*  very 
barbarona.  Oudin  {CammenL  de  Ser^  Eeda. 
vol.  iL  p.  1 1 30)  thinks,  hot  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenns  lived  in  the  twelfth  eentozy. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Tiha^  ia, 
pendiwn  Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Ii 
Comnenum  (1057).**  The  first  edition, 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  foL,  with  a  Latin 
tnmsUtion  and  a  prefiioe,  is  very  defident,  as 
Xylander  perused  an  incnnplete  MSw  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Gear  and  Fahrot,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates,  Faiia,  1647, 
2  vols.  foL,  with  a  new  txansbition,  a  gloasair 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  prefiioe  of  FahnC  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  neariy  so,  the  editen 
having  collated  good  MSSi^  and  paid  paiticakr 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  takra  froia 
Curopalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  coUectiosi  of 
the  Byxantine  historians,  and  is  rquinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  Imma- 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39,  2  vols,  in  8vol  ;  it 
IB  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  like- 
wise the  Annals  of  Cnropaktes.  (The  Pre/uoes  of 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editiona  <rf  Cedrenns; 
Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vii  p.464,  &c;  Leo  Allatxns, 
De  GeargHs.)  [W.  P.] 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  conunon  name  under  the  em- 
perors. 

1.  CxTONins  Albinos,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  empctoi 
Allnnus,  put  to  death  by  Sevems  (Spart.  Sever.  1 3), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  prsefecbna  ubi  under 
Valerian.    (Vopisc  AureUatL  9.)  ^ 

2.  CxiONiu8  Bassus,  a  friend  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  hitter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiscus  (Attrdkuu  31),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  waa  C«k>- 
nius  Virius  Bassus,  and  he  was  consul  in  a.  D.  271. 
(Fast) 

3.  CVIONIUS  COUUODVK      [COMMODm.] 

4.  Cbionius  JfJLiANUs,  a  fiiend  of  the 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Cbionius  Postuvius,  the  fiitha  of  the 
peror  Albinus  (CapitoL  dod.  AUtuu  4),  wfaoae  full 
name  was  Dec  Clodins  Ceionius  Septimiua  Aibi* 
nus  [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Cbionius  Portuxianus,  a  relation  of  the 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod.  Aibnu  6.) 

7.  Cbionius  Vbrus.    [Vbru&] 
CELAENO  (KcAoW),  a  Pleiad,  daughter  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
LycuB  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  others*  of 
Lycus  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheni.  (ApoUod. 
iu.  10.  $  1;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135;  Schol  adApoUom. 
Rhod.  iy.  1561 ;  Txetz.  ad  Lgooph.  132.) 

There  are  several  other  mythological  beings  of 
this  name :  namely,  a  Harpy  ( Virg.  Aem,  iii.  21 1 ), 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hygin.  Fafr.  157),  a  daughter 
of  Hyamus  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2),  a  Danaid  (Stmbu  xii. 
p.  579;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amason.  (Diod. 
iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CELE'DONES  (KifXiySores),  the  sootiiing  god- 
desses, were  frequently  represented  by  the  andents 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  song.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  lynges. 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  goMtii 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
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(Paas.  ix.  5.  §  5;  Athen.  vii.  p.  290  ;  PhOoptr. 
ru,  ApoUon.  vi  1 1 ;  Find.  Froffm,  25,  p.  568,  &c 
ed.  Bockh ;  comp.  Huichke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
Neue  Tetttache  Afercur^  ii.  p.  38,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

CELER.  1.  A  freednum  of  Atticm,  in  all  pro- 
bibiUty.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  x.  1,  zi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Jonicu  Siianos  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  a.  d.  bb.  (Tac.  Ann,  ziii  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  scourged  to  death  in  the  comitium  for  having 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  virgin, 
although  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last 
(Plin.  £^,  iv.  11;  comp.  Suet  Dom.  8;  Dion 
Cass.  Izvii.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  connderable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Severus,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero^s  immense  building,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  only  a  few  romains  are  now 
visible  in  the  bathe  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titos. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  bom  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Ostia  and  Portos  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  veseels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  hike  Avemus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  hike,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
executing  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
employer.  (Tac.  Attn,  xv.  42 ;  Osann,  KunsiUaU, 
1830,  No.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CELER,  ASI'NIUS,  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
liguhi,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (U.N,  ix.  17. 
B.  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C.  Asinios  Gallua,  consul  b.  c  8. 

CELER,  CANI'NIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Anrelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ters. He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(Philostr.  ViL  Soph,  i.  22,  who  calls  him  rwx^o- 
ypdtpos;  CapitoL  Ver.  2;  Aristeid.  Or,  Saer.  5. 
vol.  i.  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Piso,  persuaded  the  Utter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
viously sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Taa  Ann, 
ii.  77—79.) 
•  CELER,  P.  EONATIUS.    [Barea.] 

CELER,  METELLUS.    [Mbtxllus.] 

CELEUS  (KriKt6s),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
band of  Metaneira.  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
derings in  searoh  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  ports,  she  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire ;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Homes.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celeus.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  Triptolkxus.)  Ce- 
leus is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  and  his  danghten  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Horn.  Hym,  in  Dem.  101,  &c;  Pans.  i. 
38.  §  8,  ii.  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  19.)  [L.  S.] 
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CELSUS  (T.  CormUia\  one  of  the  thii^  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  [Comp. 
AuRSOLUS.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
A.  i>.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  hinds  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  upright  lifis  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  prochiimed  emptor  by 
Vibius  Pasdenus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hwds  of  Gblliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  htwful  monaroh,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downM  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
devation  :  he  was  shun  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testifi^  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T,  Oornduu  rest  upon  the  anthoriW  of  medaLi  pub- 
lished by  Goltiius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spuriousw  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Tiy,  Tyrcum.)  [  W.  R.] 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Libon.  J^  627, 1581,  OraL  xxvi.  vol  iL 
p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  HTed  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 
There  was  another  Cebns,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  Aiyos  dkrfiijSf  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Oriosnss.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  bc^ef  in 
magic.  But  in  the  book  ag^iinst  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparoit  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  enchanten  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (9a.ii),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  wi^  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul^s  relation  to  God,  of  ^e  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  the  5Ai|  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  fi)r  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  denien  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  difierent  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself^  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.     In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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proacbed  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  a  blind  belief 
in  another  with  their  namerons  sects  and  ever- 
Tarying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (BeiX^r  iral  ptkaaiiiuvrw 
T^yot),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  aaid  in  reference  to  our  Lord*s  coming  to  save 
them,  ri  84  rotr  dya/uapnfroiv  oAk  MytiipBri\  he 
also  aigaed  h  prion  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  €h>d  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenes,  adv.  CeU. ;  Brucker,  Hut,  OriL  PUL 
Per.  il,  L  1, 2, 8 ;  Neander,  GetehichU  der  CkristL 
Kird^  voL  L  sect  2.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretaiy  of 
Tib.  Ckadius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (L 
8).  He  is  thoQght  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace*s  Epistles 
(L  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons*  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinonmus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.     [Albinovanusl] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Laigns  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  ChmjKa.  Medir 
cam,  capp.  94,  17 1)^  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entided  Herbarmm^  aeu  de  MedioaminSna  Her- 
barum^  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbarus  [Appulbius],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Oeoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  Z>e  Terentio  et  DonaU^  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A.»  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Ijatin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  litde.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particulaiiy  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  to ThemLBon(Praef.  Kb.!,  pp.  5, 9,  iii.4,p.43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contemporar 
lies,  or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  lus  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  mora  than  diat  he  had  been  educated  or , 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  r^jard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  {d»  Re  Rust.  I  1.  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tilian  (xiL  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenomen 
was  AtUua  or  Aureliut^  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aurdius. 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medidne.  (H.  iVl 
xxix.  1,  &C.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  wosk 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  w«s 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  fioniHar  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  opeimtiaa  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  reoommeaded 
what  fell  under  his  own  obsovation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  seems 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  general  science.  Quintilian  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  him,  caUs  him  (xii.  11)  **  mediocri 
vir  ingemo,**  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  all 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agriculuire 
and  military  tactics.  Of  these  numerous  works 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
Medicine;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  in  1569, 
8vo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  **  Avrelii  Conelii 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  clarissimi,  de  Arte 
Dioendi  Libellus,  primum  in  Luoem  editos,  cniante 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio.**  This  little  work  b 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  his  Bibliod^etn 
Latincu,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pi^es, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cioero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  **  De  Medicina,"  On  Me- 
dicate^ is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  oommences 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medidne, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  seets, 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Empirid,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  DicL  o/AnLpp.  350,  379.  The  first 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by 'the  oonude- 
ration  of  diet,  and  the  general  prindples  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  partieular  diseases 
and  their  treatment;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and 
the  last  two  to  ^ose  diseases  which  more  pertica- 
larly  belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  pursues  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  he  is  not,  bowerer,  ser- 
vilely attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  hn, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extoit  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watching 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  iqipear 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  hmcet,  whidi  he  em- 
ployed with  more  fi^eedom  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessora.  His  regulations  for  ihe  employment  of 
blood-letting  and  of  purgatives  are  laid  down  with 
minuteness  and  precision  (il  10,  Ac,  p.  30,  Slc)  ; 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  a&tny 
by  his  hypothesb  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  different  frx>m  those  which  were  genoally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
(iiL  3,  &c,  p.  43,  &&),  are  correct  and  jndidoos ; 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Natore, 
conceiving  that  fever  consisted  essentially  in  an 
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effort  of  the  coDstitation  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  nnduly  interfered  with,  the 
process  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,"  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
orer  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modem  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  less  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  heen  substituted  in  its 
room. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Vict.  ofAnL  art  Chirurgia. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  **  capitaJ"  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  firequently  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  ^e  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 
paratively much  moro  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  anr 
other  curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  maiks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art  Many  of 
his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  moro  scientific  than  the  multifiEirious 
compounds^hich  wero  afterwards  introduced  into 
practioe,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
imtii  our  own  timea  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fiKt  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  ohief  reasons  of 
hu  work  having  ^n  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modem  times ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  cour 
tains  nothing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been,  said  by  hia  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms-  are  mentioned  in  the 
Did.  o/AnL  art  Phynologia;  bat  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
taries..  In  many  passages  of  his  werk  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treatmg  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  litendly 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
differa  from  him  occasionally  both  in^  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  !>•  Medicijta 
Idbri  Odo^  has  been  published  very  often ;  Chou- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  Uiirty-five  yean  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  foL,  edited  by  Barthol  Fontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  BibUoth.  Spencer.  L  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
aro  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
12mo.;  Almeloveen,  Amstel  1687,  12mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted) ;  Targa,  Patav.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent  editions)  ;    Lugd.   Bat  1785,  4to. ; 
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Argent.  1806,  8vo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milligan,  Edinb. 
1826,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Bitter  and  H.  Albers, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  I2mo.  The  work  has 
beea  translated  into  English,  French^  Italian,,  and 
Qerman.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries^  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clero's  Hitt  de  la  Med. ; 
Haller^s  BiUiotk.  Medic,  Pract.  vol.  i« ;  SprengePs 
Hist,  de  la  Med.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock^s  HisL 
of  A£ad^  and  Choulant^s  Handbuch  der  Bucher- 
lamde  fur  dieAeUere  Median^  Leipz.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  been  taken.  [ W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUSy  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disnace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac. 
Ann,  vL  9,  14l) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  *the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar^s  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Jtdiui  CeUtu  Vir  C^ariumus  et  Cornea 
ncentui^  or  Jtduu  Cdtue  CotutauHnua  V..  C.  legu 
Many  modem  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  vrars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  prool.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usuaUy 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar^s  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Jtda 
CeUi  Commentarii.de  Vita  Oaeaaris ;  but  this  work 
haa  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Petrar- 
ckae^  Historia  JuUi  Cae$aria^  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch^s.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  Dodwell^  appended  to  hiiAnnalee 
Qiuinciilianei  et  Staiiani,  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heineccins  have 
deariy  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  P^asus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Neratius  Prisons.  (Dig. 
1..  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
cenus  Verus,  who  was  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned,  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  fathei  attained  to  an  im- 
usual  age.  Thus  Wieiing  {Jurispntdentia  RmH- 
tuta^  p.  351)  and  Guil  Grotius  {De  Viii$  Jurisp. 
iL  c.  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.  Cejpnius 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  1.06. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Veras,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant  Augustiaus  {De  NomtnUms  Propriis  Pandeo- 
toncm,  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.})  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Veras,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Heineccius 
{Hist.  Jur,  Gv.  §  241,  n«)  is  for  Decennius  Gemi* 
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mUf  who  wu  eonsol  ga£Bectiifl  a.  d.  57,  and  wbow 
oogDomen  might  hare  been  Venu.     It  was  in  the 
coancil  of  DiioenQs  Verua  that  the  opinion  of 
CeUtuB  the  &ther  waa  given  npon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.      He  held  (to 
nse  the  nemenclatare  of  English  jurispmdenoe), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  tnutee  before  the  tes- 
tator.   (As  to  the  oonsilinm  of  the  oonsol  and 
other  magistrates,  see  DioL  of  Ant  s.  v.  Concemtiu  ; 
also  Cic.  BruL  22 ;  PUn.  £^,  L  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c.  nU, ;  Suet.  Tiber.  33 ;  TUtdi  ex  Corpore 
Uipiam,  1.  8.  13 ;  Cod.  1.  tit  51 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
a.  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)    In  Dig.  17.  tit  1.  a.  3d,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
lather  jonnger  than  Celsns  the  fiither.   The  Celsos 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit  14. 
s.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  2d.  §  1,  was  Celsos 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jorist  than  his  £aither,  is  nndentood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  paier  or  Jiiius.     Bach,  who  thinks   the 
contrary  more  likely  {Hitt  Juritp.  Rom.  iiL  c  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.     Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.     It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  viz.  P.  Jnventius 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  wodld  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsus  pater.    There  is  no  direct  citation  fiom  him 
in  the  Digest    Stockmann  {ad  Bachii  HteLJurisp. 
Horn,  loc  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Et.  Otto 
(Praef.  ad  Thee,  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  viz.  &ther,  son,  and  grandson ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect    It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  607)  to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  1 55,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Celsus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist     Those 
who,  like  Manage  (Ameen,  Jur,  c.  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  widi  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  di8chai;ged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.     Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  father,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.     Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  bis  son,  are  OuiL  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchius.  ( VUae  vet.  JCtorum^  No. 
2,  p.  14.)    The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latera- 
nensis.     In  manuscripts  «nd  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (Majansius,  ad  XXXJCtoe^ 
ii.  pp.  236—255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  aocompHce  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Ncrva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot,  and  thus  (^eating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  1 3 ;  Phi- 
lostrat  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  vii.  3.)  He  was  after- 
wards hi;;hly  favoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  {Ep.  vi.  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
ijctwecn  him  and  Lioinius  Ncpos,  concerning  the 
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caase  of  Pomponina  Rufus  Variniis.  CdsDs 
then  praetMr,  and,  as  the  legee  mamdee  were  at  tkat 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  tiL  16), 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  yean  of  s^ei. 
would  ^ve  A.  D.  67  for  the  year  of  the  hiidi  of 
Celsus,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponina  Rnfins  was 
pleaded  when  M.  Adlius  was  oonsol-elBct  (Plin. 
Ep.  V.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celsns 
was  twice  consul.  The  date  of  his  first  rrwHnhhip 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  n.  129, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratias  Maroellus  for  his  col- 
league. (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)  He 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperoriB 
cil  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  IS,  where  tot  Jnlina 
Cekos  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsns),  and  be  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian'^  reign,  for 
Julianus,  the  jurist,  in  a  fiagment  of  a  wofk 
(Digeda)  which  was  written  in  the  caaunencensait 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  3L 
tit  5.  8. 6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  speaks  of  Celsos 
in  the  past  tense : — **  Quod  etiam  Jsventio  Ccfao 
apertissime  placuit**    (Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  a.  28,  pr.) 

Celsus  received  legal  instruction  from  hia  fsther, 
and  is  supposed  from  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philoooplij, 
especially  the  philost^hy  of  the  Stoics.     Htt  edn- 
cation  was  probably  attended  to  with  great  care^ 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  latinitr 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  VaUa  and  Fknidna,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  at  in 
Celsos.     There  are  fragments  whidi  |tove  that  be 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.    (Dig.  33.  tit.  10. 
s.  7,  13.  tit  3.  s.  3.)    He  eariy  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.     One  of  his  yonthliil  opinions 
was  followed  by  Julianas,  and  is  cited  by  Plaafais. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Celsns  adtJa- 
oens  we  are  here  to  understand  Celsns  the  yoonger.) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  wntiags 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  whidi  Us 
142  indents  occupy  in  Hommel  (Palimffen.  Pad- 
ded.), will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  Adins, 
Brutus,  Cascellius,  Cato,  Livius  Drasus,  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C.  Trebatius  Testa, 
Adius  Tubero,  M.Tullius  Cicero,  Servius  Snlpidua, 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Semp.  Proculns,  and 
Neratius  Priscas.     In  return,  we  find  him  qnoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Jnli- 
anus,  Pomponius,  Maecianus,  Ulpian,  and  Panlus, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institutes  and  the 
Code.     In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  s.  10  Justinian  mentions 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Celsus  concerning 
deafness.    He  belonged,  like  his  fiither,  to  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  differing  from  LtU>eo,  Nerva,  and  his 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Sabinus 
and  Cassias.     (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  25.  §  1 ;  21.  tit 
2.  s.  29,  pr. ;    12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;    12.  tit  5. 
s.  6.)   In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  several 
passages  which  betoken  great  self-confidence  and 
uncivil  dogmatism.     In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  professional 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modem.  A  Roman 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  **  mihi  videtnr,** 
**  I  think,**  "  verius  est,**  "  the  better  opinion  is ;" 
but  Celsus  sometimes  omits  sudi  modest  forms  of 
expression.    For  example,  it  appears  from  Dig.  2). 
tit  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nervals  opinion 
/alee.    But  the  grossest  instance  of  rudeness  occurs 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inquired 
whether  die  person  by  whose  hand  a  wiU 
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wtitten  waj  thenb;  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
the  eltCTling  wilaeuei.  "JuTenlim  Ceiim  U^ 
beoni  laa  talutem.  Ant  non  inlelliga  de  quo  m« 
canaulueri*,  oat  nlde  ttulU  eil  coniultatio  toa : 
plua  f  nim  qium  ridiculum  ttl  dubitare,  an  aliqnii 
jure  testia  adbibitiu  ai^  quaniAm  idem  et  labulaa 
tMUimenli  acripseril."  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  a  27. 
Thij  question  and  Ihii  anawcp  obtained  iticli  ni 
deuiable  celebrity  among  ciiiliani,  that  (illy  qaei 
tioni  Tere  called  Quaettionei  Dor/iHajtae,  ond  blunt 
aniwen  Rcipauiontt  OtUinae. 

He  wrote— 1.  D^eUonai  LihH  XXXIX.  after 
tbe  Older  of  tbe  pfselor'i  edicL  ScTen  booki  ' 
tliia  work,  rix.  in — invi,  were  occupied  b; 
commentBtj  on  tbe  Lei  Jidia  et  Papia  Popfu 
Thit  ia  the  only  one  of  the  worki  of  Celaiu  of 
whidi  pure  bagmena  are  prcBerted  in  the  compi- 
latjona  of  Juetinian,  and  peibapi  the  only  one 
then  eitanC  It  belonga,  acceding  to  Blame'* 
theory,  to  tbe  Clauia  Ediclalii  of  the  Digest. 
%  f^iisloliui,  of  wbicb  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  i.  8.  3. 

6  1)  citei  the  lltb  book.  3.  liuaatioBO,  wbich, 
■ecordiog  to  >  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  S4.  tit.  2. 
a  19.0),eanii>tedafatlBait  19baoki.  4.  Cbm- 
•nCTioTB,  of  wbich  the  7th  book  ia  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  lit.  2.  a  19.  |  6.)      £.  ImiHtutumes,  in 

7  booki,  Bceotding  to  the  teatiraony  of  the  old 
•tholiaat  on  Jmenal  (li.  213).  OmTina  (Ong. 
Jar.  Civ.  lib.  i.  g  49,  p.  6B)  nya,  that  Celaoi  left 
B  work  Ik  (Ttucapimilmt,  in  which  be  reltri  to 
hie  bther;  bat  thii  itatemeul  ia  giTen  without 
aathoiity,  and  appean  to  be  aL  Niot  partly 
copied  &om  Pantiroli  (ifc  (Xarit  Lrg.  IMerp.  p.  44), 
who  citei  a  pBHage  in  tbe  Digsit  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
a.  47)  referring  not  to  Celaua,  hut  to  Nerra  aUn*. 

(Heinecc  dt  JtmeMio  Qlto,  Op.  iL  pp.  51B-S32; 
Schott.  d*  Quaatioiie  Domkiaiia,  Upa.  1771  ; 
Hob.  Oieg.  -ma  Vryhoff,  Oiurr.  Jut.  CVe.  c.  3S  g 
Nenber,  Dii  jurMii  fbnitn-,  pp.  133— U£  ; 
Kiimmcivi,  BaOt'dga  mr  Qadt.  m.  TheoHe  dt  Rim. 
StcUi,  L  No.  3,  pp.  208— U26.)         [J.  T.  O.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  conml  in  *.  d.  62 
(Piuli),  wat  the  commander  of  the  fifteentb  legion 
in  Pannonia,  with  which  he  wai  aent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  hia  expedition  agaioat  the  Parlhiani  in  64. 
On  the  dealb  of  Nem  in  6S,  Celaua  joined  Galba'a 
party,  at  which  time  he  ia  tpoken  of  aa  coniul 
deaifnialua,  bnt  wbelber  he  bad  been  nominated  to 
the  conaulahip  by  Nero  or  by  Galba  ia  uncertain. 
He  waa  one  of  tbe  ableat  and  moat  faithfU  of 
Oalbo'a  aupportera ;  and  when  tbe  troopa  rebelled 
sgBJnal  Ibe  new  emperor,  Celaua  waa  sent  to  en- 
deavour lo  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Dlytiun 
army  which  bad  encamped  in  the  Vipeaniaa  po^ 
ticua.  It  waa  probably  thouoht  that  Celiui  would 
have  more  influence  with  thil  army  than  any  one 
dae,  on  account  of  bia  former  connexion  witii  it: 
but  he  wai  unable  to  queU  the  inaurrection.  The 
death  of  Oalba  aoon  followed,  and  Otho  obtuncd 
the  aavereignly.  The  life  of  Celaua  wa>  now  in 
grest  danger ;  tbe  purliiana  of  Otbo  loudly  de- 
manded bia  eieculion  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
hia  lidebty  to  hia  late  matter,  not  only  epsred  hia 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  bii  moat  in- 
timate frienda.  Celaua  aerved  Otho  with  the  nme 
bdelHy  ai  he  hud  the  late  emperor.  He  waa  aent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Pauiiinua  and  Annioa 
Gallna,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppote  ibe 
(renerala  of  Vitellina,  who  were  advancing  into 
Italy.  At  fint  be  and  hia  colieagnei  were  com- 
pletely aucceaefiil  j  in  tbe  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  they 
defeated  all  (he  plana  of  Caeciua,  ihs  general  of 
Vildlina  [Cabuha,  No.  9];  and  it  wa>  not  till 
tbe  hilteT  had  been  joined  by  Fabiua  Valena,  and 
Otho  had  reaolred,  againat  Ehe  adnce  of  Celaui  aa 
well  Bi  Suetonina  Panllinu,  to  risk  a  bailie,  that 
the  aapect  of  a&ire  waa  changed.  The  battle  of 
Bediiacuni,  in  wbich  Otho't  army  vaa  defeated, 
gaire  Vitelliua  tbe  empire ;  bnt  Celaua,  who  had 
remained  &ilhful  to  Otho  to  the  laat,  again  did  not 
anfler  for  hia  fidelity.  Vitelliua  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  tile  coneulahip  on  tbe  ealcnda  of  July 
(a.  o.  69),  at  had  been  arranged  from  the  tinC 
(Tac.  Am.  IT.  2fi,  HitL  1.  14,  31,  39,  4S,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii  33,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celwa  appean  aa  a 
Bumame  of  the  Papia  geni  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  doea  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  Iheeo 
coina  are  given  below.  On  the  obTcrae  the  Former 
contaiu  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


(he  lattai  thabead  of  Jnno  Soapita.  The  reveiu 
of  both  repreaente  tbe  aame  aubject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  pieee  of  wood  in  ita  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


alBn£ng  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  Tbia 
aubject  appeare  to  reter  to  a  legend  related  by 
DionyaiUB  (i.  59)  in  conneiion  with  the  foondation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojana.  He  tellt  ua,  that  the 
foteit  in  which  the  cily  vtae  afterwarda  built  took 
hre  of  ita  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  waa  aeen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  waa 
fenned  by  an  eagle  with  ita  winga  i  but  that  a  fbjt 

tail,  wbich  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
waa  not  till  after  aeiersl  elibrta  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  lo  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  itnow 
that  the  Papia  gcna  oune  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
whieb  was  also  one  of  the  chief  sent)  of  (he  worahip 
of  Juno  Sojpila.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionyaiua  haa  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
thia  legend  to  Ijivinium  ;  but  it  ia  not  improbable 
that  the  aame  story  may  haie  been  told,  in  later 
timei,  of  the  foundation  of  SRcli  eily. 

CEI.SUS,  L.PUDLl'CIUS.  consul  under  Tra- 

thie  emperor,  that  he  had  a  tlntue  erected  to  hia 

Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
lo  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accesmon,  a.  n.  117.  (Dion  Caas.  Uviii.  16,  Uix. 
2;  Spartian.  Hadr.i,7.) 

CENAEUS  (Ktjhuoi),  a  tumame  of  Zona,  de- 
rived from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  on  wbicb  iha 
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god  bad  a  temple.    (ApoDod.  iL  7.  §  7 ;  Ot.  Met 
ix.  136.)  CL.S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (Rryxptat),  a  eon  of  Powidoa 
and  Pehvne,  was  kOSed  accidentally  hj  Aitemis. 
He  and  his  brother  Leches  were  beliered  to  hare 
given  their  namea  to  Cenchreae  and  Lecbaenm,' 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  iL  2.  §  3, 
3.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORrNUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fiunily 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  ^is  fiunilj  was 
originally  Rntilns,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinns,  was  C  Marcius 
Rutilos  [Ko.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  hare  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  B.  &  265.  Niebahr,  however, 
remarks  (Hi$t,  of  RomA,  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doabtfol,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circomstance  of  his  fitther  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C.  Marcius  C.  p.  L.  n.  Rdtilus  Cbniio- 
RiNUS,  was  the  son  of  C.  Mafcins  Ratiks,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (b.  c  356)  and  censor  (&  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabins 
Maximns,  and  while  his  colleagne  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etniria,  Rntilns  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samninm  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifiie.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  batUe  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  lesate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (liv.  iz. 
33»  38 ;  Diod.  xz.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  Uw  in  b.  c.  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  membors  was  in-- 
creased,  Rutiks  was  elected  one  of  the  pontifib. 
(Liv.  z.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  z.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  ofiioe  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinns  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enactiug  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  JtJpii.  16 ;  Eutrop.  1i  18 ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Pint.  CbrW.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Cbnsorinus,  consul 
with  M\  Manilius  in  b.  c.  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorinns.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinns  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians bad  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Fun,  75—90,  97—99;  Liv.  ^nt,  49  ;  Fior.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Ores.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  L 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463;  Cic.  Brut.  15,  27,  adAU, 
xiL  5.)    Censoriuus  was  censor  in  B.  c.  147,  with 
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L.  CoKBeliaa  Lentolus  Lapas^    (VaL  Max.  n.  9. 
§10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinns  that  tlie  phiksopher 
Cleitomachos  dedicated  oae  of  his  wotks.  (Cic 
Aoad.u.32.) 

3.  C  Marcius  CBNsaROi us,  one  of  the  Icttdii^ 
men  of  the  Bfarian  party,  is  first  menti<Hied  as  the 
aecuser  af  Snlla  on  his  reUm  firem  Ana  in  b.  c: 
91.     (Pint.  Sull,  5.)    He  entered  Rome  togeiber 
with  Manns  and  Cinna  in  b.  c.  87«  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  mmtiBirfs  which  then  enane^ 
It  was  Censorinns  who  killed  the  codsoI  Octavioa, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription ;  be  cat  off  Ids 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  to 
be  hnng  up  on  the  natn.    Cenaorinus  shared  in 
the  vicissitvdes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  ma. 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  b.  a  82;  whiek 
establiuied  the  supremacy  of  SoIIl     He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armiea,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  snffering  a  defeat  finora  Pompey  near 
Sena.     He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legions 
by  the  oonsnl  Carbo  to  relieve  the  yoonger  Mmxea, 
who  was  kept  besieged  «t  Praeneste ;  bat  an  his 
DUtfch  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambodi 
by  Pompey,  and  was  cooopelled  after  considenUe 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hilL    His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  ddfeat, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  eneptioa  of 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  misenble  remnant  be 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.    When  Csibo 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair, 
Censorinns  united  his  foroes  with  those  of  Bratos 
Damasippus  and  Canrinas,  and  these  three  genenb, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  ptsaea  of 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  rdieviqg  the  town, 
marehed  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  dty  as 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  praviaioBa.     SnOa, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadfiil 
battle  was  fimght  near  the  Colline  gate,  winch 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  anoy. 
Censorinns  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  bat  were 
overtaken  and  brought  bock  to  Salla,  who  eam- 
manded  them  to  be  pat  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cat  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Pxae- 
neste  to  inform  Marius  of  the  £ste  of  faia  fitiends. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)    CensiH 
rinuB  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  ontors 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.     (BruL  67,  90.) 

4.  (Marcius)  Cbnaorinus,  one  of  the  frieada 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  59  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i  2. 
§  4),  may  poasibly  be  the  same  as  the  followii^. 

5.  L.  Marcius  L.  p.  C.  n.  Cknsorinus,  a  vio- 
lent portizan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  pcae- 
ton  in  B.  c.  43.  (Cic.  PhiL  xL  5,  14,  xiiL  2, 
duo  praeiortSy  xii.  8 ;  comp.  Garaton.  ad  xiL  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  amBg- 
ing  the  afi&irs  of  Greece  in  b.  c  41,  he  Idi  Censo- 
riuus governor  of  the  province.  (Plut.  Ankm.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  coosol- 
ship  in  39  (  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  34),  and  we  leam  firora 
the  Triumphal  Fasd,  that  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Maoedoaia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cbnsorinus,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  &  c.  8  (Dion  Casa.  Iv.  5 ; 
Plin.  II,  N,  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47 ;  Censorin.  22 ;  Soe- 
ton.  Fit,  HoraL  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seema  to 
have  obtained  snbsequently  the  government  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Josej^Bs  (ilnt.  xvi  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Aaga- 
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tuB  BACuHn^  ceitain  immuiutwi  to  the  Jem,  He 
died  in  Aiia  in  A.  n.  2,  when  hs  wu  in  BtUadanca 
upon  C.  Caeiw,  the  gmidson  of  Aoguitni.  Hit 
doith  wm  nniyeimlly  regrelt«d :  VeUeio.  P»te> 
cnliu  cslla  him  (ii.  102)  "  Vii  demenLdii  bomi- 

Th«e  Dje  BBTerel  iiitei«>ting  coin*  of  Ifae  Marcis 
ffeni,  beoiing  upon  them  the  niune*  of  C.  Cenionnui 
and  L.  Cenurinua ;  hnl  it  ii  impouible  to  dele^ 
mine  to  whith  of  the  preceding  Cenmrini  tbty  be- 
hwa.  FiTc  >pecimen>  a!  theie  coini  an  giren 
below.  The  fint  three  contain  on  the  ob'ene  the 
head!  of  Noma  Pompitiui  and  AncDi  Marciui.  the 
•econd  and  fourth  kingi  of  Rome,  becanu   the 


Marcis  geni  clumed  to  be  deecended  from  Ancu> 
Murcini  [Mahcu  Osnh],  and  the  1all«i  wu  np- 
poged  to  be  tbe  grandion  of  Numa  Pampiliui.  In 
tl>e»  tbiee  coina  Nmna  ii  reprcKoted  with  abeard. 


withoDt,  probahlj  to  mark  tbe  nlatioi 
n  them  of  gnndfttber  and  gnmdaon.  Thi 
I  of  the  lint  conlaini  the  inMiiption  nvhak 
:  HAncL,  and  that  of  the  weont 
1.  HABCL    The  teieree  d 


fnta  two  arcbea,  in  one  of  which 
on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other 
1,  with  the  moon  above.     Tl 


ligure  of  Victonr ;  and  both  coini  teem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Oiiia,  which  ws*  built 
by  Ancns  Marcius.  The  revereo  of  the  ^ird  coin 
rcpreBCiitB  a  doullor  riding  with  two  horeea,  ai  ho 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop,  (ftrt. 
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Tcne  a  jODthful  head,  and  on  die  revene  a  bone 
at  full  gallop ;  the  fifth  baa  on  (he  obvene  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  niene,  Silenua.  (Eck- 
hel,  T.  p.  -J45,  &c) 


CENSOHI'NUS  {^pptBj  Oandiui),  i 
by  Trebelliut   PoUlo  amonE  the   thirty   tyranU 
[comp.  AuRKOLUfiJf  although  the  number  it  coni- 

Sele  without  the  addition  of  hie  name,  and  he  be- 
ng«  not  to  the  reign  of  Oallienui,  but  of  Claudini 
Ootbious.  CeDKrinni,  having  devoted  hit  youth 
and  nuuibood  to  a  milituy  career,  attuned  to  the 
bigheil  dignitiea.  He  vu  twice  conitd,  twice 
piaefect  of  the  piaetorinm,  thrice  pnefect  of  the 
eity,  four  timei  procouinl,  and  diichaTged  at  ra- 
rioiu  period*  the  dntiei  i^  numeroui  inferior  ap- 
pointmeatt.  Full  of  yean,  and  diiaUed  by  an 
honourBble  wound  reeeited  in  the  Pertian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pau  the  evening 
of  bii  dayt  on  hii  eitate,  when  he  wa>  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  tnnpe, 
and  inveeted  with  tbe  purple  at  Bologna,  in  a.  d. 
370.  Having,  however,  diipbiyed  a  dcterminatioa 
to  enfoTcs  iirict  ditcifline,  be  va>  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  wldien  who  bad  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medali  of  this  prince 
eiiit,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  infficienl  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  Id  de- 
(ertnine  whether  the  names  Appiut  CtoMdhtt  fbmked 
part  of  bis  designation.  Birago,  in  his  Numismata 
(Medial  1683^  quote*  a  Oieek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Censorinns ; 
but,  since  no  account  ia  given  of  tbe  place  when 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
eipedally  ai  we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  da  jn.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Fidorv 
■HI  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
lUToed  the  pnrple  under  Claudius  ia  the  tame  person 
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lemont,  liiMtoire  da  Emjmi 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled dt  Die  Nabiii,  which  tnsts  of  the  genrralioD 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  tho 
stars  and  genii  apan  his  career,  and  discuste*  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  lopica 
connected  with  aitronomy,  malbematies,  geography, 
and  music  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  voriout  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
hate  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius,  whom  the  writer 
addreseei  as  his  pntron  and  benefactor  (c.  1),  and 
was  composed  jn  the  year  A.  n.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ibip  of  Ulpiut  and  Poniianns  (c  21).  Censorinns 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  patria"  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c.  IG] ;  and  this  &ct.  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possets  with  regahl  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Mtlrii  and  lost  tncts  de  AccenlAia 
and  de  Oeemetria  ore  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
evidence,  to  Ibia  same  Centorintu.     Carrie,  in  bi* 
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edition  pablished  at  Paris  in  1583,  dirided  tlie 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  <&  Die  NaidU  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  hitter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  de  Natw- 
rali  IfutUtttione. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Censorious  is  in  4to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer^s  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Ittmdia  ei  Odio^ 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  **  de  Vita  Solitaria,** 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  foL  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Enchi- 
ridion of  Epictetns,  Plutarch  and  Basil  De  InvuUa 
et  Odio.  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Pictav.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8to.  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lutet  8to. 
1583.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Harercamp,  Lug.  Bat  8vo.  1743 :  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Oruber,  Noiemb.  8to.  1805.      [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (KiKraupoi),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  usefid 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Hohl  //.  i.  268, 
iL  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  ^pcf, 
that  is,  BvptSf  Od,  xzi.  295,  &c ;  Hesiod.  Sent, 
Here  104,  &c.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  Uter  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Izion,  it  is  said,  b^t  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
tanrus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  b^ot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  Magnesian  mares.  (Pind.  PyiL  iL  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab, 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Serv.  ad  Aen*  viii.  293 ;  Nonn. 
Dionyt,  xvL  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  Uie  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
Here,  fur,  181,  &c;  Soph.  TradUn,  1095;  Nonn. 
Diony$.  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Met,  xiL  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  firom  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epcirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.     [Cheiiio.v.J 


Ai  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  iwpprring 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  bnU-hunting  on  hoTBebadL  was  a  narional 
custom  in  Thessaly^  (Schol.  ad  PimL  p.  319,  ed. 
Boeckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thfssaliims  in 
eariy  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
horseback.   It  is  therefore  m^  impfobabfe  tltst  the 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  eariy  period 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  same 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexicaiia, 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.    The 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  than 
is  most  fully  developed.    There  are  two  fbcms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  woiks  of 
art.   In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consista  of  tl^ 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Pans.  ▼.  19. 
§  2)  ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenea, 
represents  the  centaun  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  hofse 
with  its  four  feet  and  taiL    (Pans.  v.  10.  §  2 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvL  4.)     It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  eatyrs,  that  the  former  wece 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Diomysae 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  aavage 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  {day 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  o{ 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,   Fauns,   Nymphs, 
£eotes,  and  Bacchantes.     It  u  remarkable  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philostr.  Icon.  iL  3 ; 
comp.  Yobs,  Myihol,  Briefe^  iL  p.  265,  &c. ;  Botti- 
ger,  Va$mgem,  iiL  p.  75,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  B.C.  217,  wis 
sent  by  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Ganinns  from  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C.  Fkminios  in 
Etmria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  his 
forces.  Centenius  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal^s  victory  at  the  Traumene  lake, 
he  was  attadced  by  Maharbal,  one  of  Hannibal^ 
officers,  and  defieated;  those  of  his  troops  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  is 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polyb.  iii.  86  ;  Li  v. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anib,  9 — 11,  17;  Zonal.  viiL 
25 ;  C.  Nepos.  Hannib,  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  Denturicm 
of  the  triarii  {primi  pt/i),  who  had  obtained  his 
discbarge  after  serving  his  full  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  b.  c.  212  the  comniand  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  s<Hn« 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  oi 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  nearly  doubled 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  marehed  into 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxv.  19 ;  Oros. 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  surname  of  C.  Claudius,  conaal 

B.  C  240.      [CLAUDlUSt.] 


CEPHALION. 

CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  frmily  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Maximus  Cbn- 
TUMALus,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vhb  in  the  Etntflcan  war,  b.  c.  801,  and  contol  in 
298  with  L.  ComelinB  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianom, 
and  afterwards  took  thii  town  and  Aufidena.  It 
would  also  appear  that  he  tubiequentlj  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etmria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etntscans.  In  295  he 
served  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabius  Mazimus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  4,  1 1,  22, 
26,  27,  30.) 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  son. 

2.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Csntumalur, 
consul  B.  c.  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  colleague  in  lUyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  lUyrian  queen,  Teuca,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  followen  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rhizon,  Centninalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  fint  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  Illy- 
rians.  (Polyb.  iL  11,  12;  Flor.  iL  5;  Eutrop. 
iii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frag,  151, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cxntumalus, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  cnmle  aedile  in  B.  c. 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetonhip  while  he 
held  the  fonner  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  &  c.  213,  Suessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  l^ons.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
-which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxviL  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  14 ;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Fulvius  Cxntumalus,  praetor  nrbanus 
B.  a  192,  had  to  take  an  active  port  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqueremes.     (Liv.  xzxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TL  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpumius  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  finiud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Ontumalns  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  father 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic.  de  Qf.  iiL  16  ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  1.)     [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  645,  a.] 

CEPHAlilON  (Kc^wAitfy  or  Kc^wiXafwy),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  oivroiuw  i(rropiK6y  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
bv  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
was  composed.    (Suidas,  a  v.;  Photius,  Cod.  68 ; 
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Euseb.  CkroH,  L  p.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Vossins,  de 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  262,  ed.  Westennann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PH ALON  (Ke^wi'),  called  6  Ttpy^tos  or 
TtfryiBios  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  Tipyrfits  or  TdpyiBts,  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troioa  (Tpnucd), 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  (L  72^  cvyypa^s  wuXatdt  it4w, 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troioa  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  de  HisL  Graec.  p.  412,  ed. 
Westennann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PH ALUS  {K4<pa\of),  1 .  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii  14.  §  3.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  or  oS  Pandion, 
and  Hesiod  {Theoff.  986)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.    (Paua  L  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomede,  was  mairied  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fEtther  of  Archius,  the  father 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  futhful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  nntil  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  bat  advised  him  to  tiy  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presoits  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognized  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chose.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refiised  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fo^.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1 5.  §  1 )  and  Ovid.  (Met.  viL 
394,  &c  ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Eurip, 
OresL  1643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  $  7 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  307,  &c.)  Cephalus  is 
also  called  the  father  of  Iphiclus  by  Clymene. 
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(Paaa.  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  it  said  to  hare  pat  an 
end  to  hit  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  irom  cape 
Leucaa,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  lor  having  killed  hit  wife  Procritb 
(Strab.  z.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Paiu.  L  37.  §  4 ;  H  jgin. 
Fab,  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'PHALUS  (K^^NiAos),  a  Molottiaa  chief; 
who,  together  with  another  chiei^  Antinoos,  wat 
driven  by  the  calamniet  of  Charopt  to  take  the 
side  of  Perteiu,  in  self-defence,  againtt  the  Romant. 
[Antinous.]  Some  hare  inferred  irom  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  CephaluB  tlew  himself  to  avoid  fidling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molosaian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
B.  c.  167.  Polybius  speaki  of  him  at  **  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,*^  ^p6vtiMs  naX  ffrdai/tos 
dv6ponros.  (Polyb.  zzvii.  13,  zzz.  7  ;  Li  v.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.  E.] 

CE'PHALUS  (K^^NxXof).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
saniat,  grandson  of  Cephalut,  and  fitther  of  the 
orator  Lysiaa,  wat  a  Syracutan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
public  a&irs,  enjoying  considerable  wealUi,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  ipeaken 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lys.  e,  Eratodk.  p.  120. 26, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Plat  Repub.  p.  328,  b.  &&,  oomp.  Cic 
ad  AtL  iv.  16 ;  Taylor's  Life  ofLyritUy  in  Reitke's 
Oraiora  Graeci.)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  &  c  443,  so  that  he  mutt  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  &  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fast  HeU, 
8.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  tout — Polemaichus, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemut. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colyttean  demut,  who  flourithed 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part  He  it  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c.  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  (c  De- 
modh,  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  it  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratut, 
Arittophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thnuybulus.  (De 
Coron,  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Mytierii8.  (n.  c.  400.)  He  flourithed  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Acschinet  (who  calls  him 
6  iniKatds  iKtufos  6  ZokSv  ^ii/juyrucciraTos  ytyo- 
Wfcu)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Arittophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
CephaluB  replied,  that  during  hit  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (c.  CtesipL  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coron,  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Suid.  s,  v. ;  Harpocrat 
»,  V.  OiiiBw,)  Tzetzes  (Chit.  vi.  Hist.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalut  with  the  fiither  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per- 
sona, at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias's  father  be  correct 

*  The  Cephalut,  who  it  one  of  the  speakert  in 
the  Parmenidea  of  Pkto,  wat  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  Clazomenae.    (Plat«  Purm,  p.  \'2Q.) 
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The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  aaseita,  that  the 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  {Ecdet.  248)  as 
a  scurrilous  and  low-bom  demagogue,  bat  powerful 
in  the  Ecdesia,  was  not  the  same  penon  as  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Donosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalos  is  refefred 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeschines  and 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenian  oomic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  man's 
worthlessness. 

According  to  Suidas  (s.  o.),  Cephalus  was  the 
first  orator  who  composed  irpoot/ua  and  ^cA^TtM. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (s.  v,  *£rir^^).  Athe- 
naens  (ziil  p.  592,  c.)  states,  that  he  wrote  an 
iymifuoif  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lagis  (or 
Lai's),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Ruhnken  {HaL 
CrU,  Orat.  Groee,  §  5)  supposes,  that  the  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  was  a  diflfievent  pencm 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinion 
is,  that  such  an  iy§aifuov  is  unworthy  of  a  distizt- 
guished  orator.  [P.  S.] 

CEPHEUS  (Kif<tf6s).  1.  A  son  of  Belos  and 
husband  of  Cassiopeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  aad. 
fiither  of  Andromeda.  (ApoUod.  il  1.  §  4,  4.  §  3; 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Tac.  Hid,  v^  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  whidi  he 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  two  dangh- 
ters,  and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  they  had  undertaken  with  Hexades. 
The  town  of  Cq;»hyae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16,  iL  7. 
§  3,  iii.  9.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  161 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14;  Paus.  viii  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydonian  hnnterk  (Apottod. 
I  8.  $  2.)  [L.  Sw] 

CEPHISODOHUS  rKc<^<n(8oipos).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  ue  old  comedy,  gained  a 
prize  B.  c.  402.  (Lysias,  Aupoi,  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
StepL ;  Suidas,  s.  v, ;  Eudoc.  p.  270.)  This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  oomediea, 
*Amifiids,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  oelebiated 
courtezan  Lai's ;  and  also  by  his  being  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  Callias, 
Diodes,  Eupolis,  and  Hermippns.  The  following 
aro  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'ArriAafjc,  *AfM- 
fSyfs^  Tpo^vMs^'^Xs,  A  few  fragments  of  them 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (&  c.  "Ons 
vtrai),  by  PoUux  (vi.  173,  vii.  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.  (ilL  p.  119,  d.,  viii.  p.  345,  f.,  xi  p. 
459,  a.,  xiL  p.  553,  a.,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xr.  pw  66i, 
d.,  p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Isocrates,  wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates 
againtt  Aristotle.  The  work  againtt  Aristotle  was 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  cd  iFp6s  *Aptffr^ 
TcAi}  dyriypapcd.  (Dionyt.  F^,  ad  Amm,  p.  120. 
32,  Sylb.;  Isoc,  p.  102.  17  ;  Isaeusy  p.  lU.  37; 
Dem,  p.  120.  31  ;  Athen.  ii«  p.  60,  e.,  iiL  p.  122, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c)  He  alto  attacked  Plato.  (Dio- 
nyt. Ep.  ad  Pomp,  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  tame  name  it  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiatt  on  Aristotle  {Etk,  Nioom.  iiu  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disciples  of  Isocrates  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjectsres  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  same  person.  {HaL 
CrU,  Orat,  Graec  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephisodonu, 
a  Theban,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii  p.  54  8,  e.) 
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as  an  historian.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the 
same  person.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  Cephi- 
flodonis  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  iiiroiKos:  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.] 

CEPHISODCVRUS,  an  iUustrions  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxzy.  9.  s.  36.  §  1),  together  with 
Aglaophon,  Phrylus,  and  Eyenor,  the  &ther  of 
Parrhasius,  nnder  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny^s  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  i^  (Heyne,  AnHq. 
Aufiaixe^  i«  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alcibiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(Aglaophon;  and  Bbttiger,  ArehHcioffia  der 
Malerei,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CEPHISO'DOTUS(Ki?^«nJ«oToj).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  B.  c.  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Pbilocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  pat  to 
death.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  1.  §§  16,  30,  Sic) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Callias,  Autocles,  and  others  (&  c.  371)  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi  ^  $  2.) 
Again,  in  b.  c.  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  proposed  that  the  land-ibrces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  nnder  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  CSephi- 
sodotus  persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  five  days.  (Xen.  Hell,  vii.  I. 
§§  12 — 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  about  b.  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  tiie  firiend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesus,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  e,  Aristocr,  pp. 
670—676 ;  Suid.  s.  v,  K'n<(H<r69oTos.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Ophisodotus  who,  in  &  c.  355,  joined 
Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  &  LepL  p.  501,  &c. ; 
comp.  Ruhnk.  Hist,  OnL  OrcU.  6V.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (Bhet.  iii.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
CHiares  when  the  latter  had  to  undergo  his  wiMvti 
after  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c.  347.         [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian  sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  $  1)  to  the  102nd  Olympiad* 
(&  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  die 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  tlie  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Oreeoe.  (Heyne,  AnUg,  Aufi.  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belongied  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  Uie  stem 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graoefiil  style.  It  is  difficult  to  di»- 
tinguidi  him  from  a  younger  C!ephisodotus,  whom 
SilBg  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Sotein  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Paus.  viiL  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (b.  c.  371.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
B.C.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  aims.  (Pans.  I  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles*  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of^  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  C!ephisodotas  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporuy  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
piosthenes.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporaxy  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27  ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infimt  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles* 
statue  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer*s  Note  to  Wmdcdmaim^  vil  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14) — perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  B.  c.  323  (Plut.  Dem,  c.  27,  VU,  X  Oral, 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  b.  c.  393. 
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2.  The  joan^er  Ceptuaodotiu,  Hkewise  of 
Atheni,  a  ton  of  the  great  Piaxiteles,  is  mentioned 
1>7  Pliny  (xxzit.  8.  §  19)  with  fire  other  ■cnlptMB 
Iki  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (&  c.  300), 
probably  became  the  battle  of  Ipnu,  bl  a  301, 
gave  to  the  chnnogiaphen  a  convenient  panie  to 
ennmenriie  the  artiito  of  distinction  then  alite ;  it 
is,  th««foie,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotos  engaged  befon  and  probably  afttf 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  lather  (PHn. 
zzzri.  4.  §  6),  and  therelbie  always  a  sculptor  in 
branae  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  144 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  fint  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timaichns,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statoes  of  the  ontcr  and  statesman  Ly- 
caigns  (who  died  B.  a  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abnm,  Lycorgiis,  and  Lycophron,  which  wen 
probably  ordered  by  the  fiunily  of  the  Bntadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  <^  Erechthens  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  pboed 
there  by  Abron.  (Pans.  I  26.  §  6;  Plat.  ViL 
X  OraL  p.  843.)  Sillig  conibonds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  pictore  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  (»ra|  and  tUStrts  (^Ainu).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statoes  has  been 
discovered  ktely  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotos  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxenides.  (Ross, 
KuntOdait,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefiictor,  b.  c.  307  (Psephism. 
ap,  PluL  i.  c.  pi  852 ;  Pans.  L  8.  S  2),  committed 
it  to  them,  llie  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Piaxitelefl  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Pans.  iL  c;  §  5),  supports  this  sap- 
position.  Ajiother  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Pan&  ix.  12.  §  3 :  fimidw  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  mlSSfuw),  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Casnnder, 
B.  c.  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con* 
curred.  This  is  the  hist  work  in  which  both 
ardsts  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotos 
is  qaite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  bl  c.  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  saoces' 
sors  of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myns's  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
cuhpius,  and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Piin.  /.  cl)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portraitrsculptore,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  L  c;  Meyer,  Note  to 
Wineielmann^  Lc;  Hirt,  GetdiidUs  der  hiidenden 
KunsU^  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  {adven,  Graeoos,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  be 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 
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of  aD  these  idle  people  together.  In  bet  ^  two 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  ts  have 
represented,  are  very  well  known  to  ns  as  poetfsaf  ^, 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantnnn,  mother  of  thfe 
tragic  poet  Homo'  (who  flooxished  bl  c  284 ;  oee 
Suidas,  B.  «.  *Oya|iof),  and  Aayte.     [Ainrrx.] 

An  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost.     One 
only,   but  one  of  the  noUest,  the  Svmplegina, 
pnised  by  Pliny  (xxxvL  4.$  6)  and  viable  at  his 
time  at  Peigamus,  is  considered  by  omny  anti- 
quarians as  still  in  fristrnfy   in    on  imitstion 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebiated  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florenoe.    (GalL  di 
/ireiu«<Sfaitae,iiL  taw.  121,122.)  Winrkrimann 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  meaning, 
for  in  one  phwe  (Geaoi.  d,  KmuL,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refers  it  to  the  group  <^  Niobe  with  whidi  it  was 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Hdiod<Hiu ; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Ma&i. 
(CoUedatu  Skdmar,  Awtiq,  tabu  29,  pi  31 ;  Meyer, 
m  kii  Note  to  WmcUmamu,  Geaek.  der  bildemdem 
Kiinatoy   v6L  i.  pp.  138,  304;  MiiDer,  HamA  d. 
ArckdoL  %  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  De$ikmdUr  der  aiigm 
Kmmat^  Hdt,  iiL  149.)    Now  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  than  the  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  {Geadud,  bUdemd. Kutule  L  d.  AHen,  pi  187), 
that  w%  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlen  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  § 
1 5),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.    But  still  it  is  very  fisr  firem  beii^  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statoes  do 
not  belopg  to  the  Niobids,  aldiough  Winner,  in 
his  able  article    respecting   these    master-wocks 
(JTwiifUatf,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revrne  that 
old  error  of  Winckclmann,  and  Kianse  {GfmaaaHi 
der  Hdimen^  voL  L  ppi  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.    (Comp.  Welcker,  Rkem  Mtueami,  183«, 
pi  264.)     But  they  have  nothmg  to  do   with 
the  woric  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny^  woids 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  **  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  marmoii  impres- 
sis,**  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  alL    This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zonnoni  {GaU,  di  Firenae^  iii  p.  108, 
Ace),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotai 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.     The  **  alteram 
in  terris  symplegma  nobile**  (Plin.  xxxvL  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed  **  Pona  et  Olympom 
loctantes.^    Now  as  there  were  but  two  £unous 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  an 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  difibrent  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individnak.    To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitioos  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  andmt 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Sa,tyT  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Druden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bottiger^B  ArdidoUjgie  wui  Kuntt  (p.  165,  &c.). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny^s  description.  [L.  U.] 

CEPlirSOPHON  (Ki7^i<ro^),  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  than,  (.\ris- 
toph.  Ran.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Traditionary  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  intrigue 
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with  one  of  the  wi^es  of  Euripides,  whose  enmity 
to  the  aez  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  But  the  story  is  more  than  suspicious  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Frogs  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  had  it  been  really  trae,  especially  in  the 
Thesmophariaxu9aa  and  the  Froffg.  (Comp.  Har^ 
tung,  Eurip,  restUutut^  i.  p.  164,  &c,  and  the  pas^ 
sages  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CEPHISSUS  (Kri<purff6s\  the  divinity  of  the 
river  CephisauB,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  and  the  &ther  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus,  who  is  therefore  called  CefMsuis,  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  Prae£ ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  I;  Ov.  MeL 
HI  343,  &c)  He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelous,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaraus  near  Oropus.  (Pans.  L  84.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

CEPHREN  {Kt^fvjy)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyramids,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  thrcsatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shephenl 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodoros  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Chabms,  which  name  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesins,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemais, 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicus,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  dassed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod,  ii.  127,  128;  Diod.  i.  64;  Synes.  Epigi. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CER  (Ki}p),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(Kifp  or  Ki}pes  ^tufdroto).  The  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  Ki(p  or  Kiip§s  appear 
as  real  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (//. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xviii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (IL  xii.  326)  pronounces  to 
be  ixvpicuy  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  (CU.  zi.  171,  &c.,  398,  &c.)  The  K^pcs 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  (//.  il  859,  iii  454 ;  Od.  ui.  410,  ziv. 
207.)  The  K77pcs,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  have  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men :  they  are  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  (//.  xii.  402,  xviiL  115,  iv.  11 ;  Of.  xi.  397.) 
Even  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  (//.  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  K-^pts  wander  about  with  Eris  and  Cy- 
doimoe  in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet.  {IL  xviii.  535,  &c.)  According  to  He- 
siod,  with  whom  the  Kijpts  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(Theoff,  211,  217  ;  Pans.  v.  19.  $  1.)  Their  feai^ 
fill  appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hesiod. 
(Scut,  Here.  249,  &c.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
Uter  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  the 
goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesdi. 
Sept.  1055;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  &c) 
Epidonic  diseases  are  sometimes  personified  as 
K^pcf.  (Orph.  Hymn*  ziii  12,  IzvL  4,  Zith.  yii. 
6 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.] 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (ewx^j 
Kep«Lfit6s\  archbishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Scily 
during  the  reign  of^oger  (a.  d.  1129 — 11 52), was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  ihe 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Franciscus 
ScorsuB  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.    (Fabric.  BUd.  Gruee.  xi.  p.  208,  Ac) 

CE'RBERUS  (K^ptfepof ),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the 
dog,^^  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  {II.  viii* 
368,  Od.  XL  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  {Theog.  31 1) 
fifky-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  onlv 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol- 
lod. ii  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here  fur.  24,  611;  Viig. 
Aen.  vi  417 ;  Ov.  Met,  iv.  449.)  Some  poets 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Horat  Carm.  ii.  13.  34 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopik.  678 ; 
Senec.  Here,  fur.  784.)  The  phice  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  aocoiding  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (KcpKiSoj).  1.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Mc^opolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Meliambic  lines.  (Diog.  Laert  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(viii  p.  347,  e.,  xii  554,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  Iviii  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (PtoL  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  (F.  H.  xiii  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecataeus  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  the  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  deariy  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  {De  Coron.  p.  324 ; 
see  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xvii 
14.) 

2.  A  Megalopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  b.  c.  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  MegalopoUtans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  into  Laconia,  &G.  222.  (Polyb. 
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iL  4S— 50,  65.)  He  mj  lun  been  a  ittaa- 
dant  vf  thfl  precsdiug,  bat  m  thu  point  we  }ajt 

CERCO,  tb<  mu  of  a  bmilj  of  tbe  pleb«ui 
IdMtHi  gEnt. 

1.  Q.  LUTiTlcs  C.  r.  C.  h.  Cikco,  aaaal  with 
A.  Huliu  Torquatiii  Alticiii,  B.C  241,  in  whidi 
year  ihfl  fint  Panic  wtrwiu  bt^mght  to  a  cloM  by 
tbe  (icloij  of  C.  Lntauu  Cuulu  U  the  Atftaits. 
Cetiw  ii  called  b;  Zonaiai  (riii.  17)  tbe  bfolheTof 
Catulni,  whicb  ItatenieDt  ii  manned  bj  the 
Capitoline  Futi,  in  viiicb  both  ue  de«ribed  u 
C./.  C.H.  Zonan*  alu  •aJ^  that  Ccrcowai  lenl 
inia  Sicilf  to  ngnUtc  (be  affiiin  of  tbe  iilaad  in 
conjanctioD  vith  hli  brother  Catulni.  After 
peace  had  baoi  eonduded  with  Carthage,  tbe  Fa- 
liid  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  nine  raion  which  it 
imklKiwll,  toK  Bgainit  the  Roniani :  both  eonmli 

by  the  conqufil  of  the  inbtuated  people  within 
■ii  dafi.  Half  o(  tbeir  domain  land  wa*  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  deitnyfd.  For  thii 
kuccHA,  Cerco  a«  well  aa  bit  eollAgue  obtained  a 
triumph.  (LiT,  ui.  44,  Epii.  19;  Fntiop.  iL 
28;  On*  iy,  11  j  Polyb.  L  GS;  Zonar.  Tiii.  18.) 
Cerco  wai  eenwr  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tului,  and  died  in  thii  nugiitiacf.     (FaiLCapit.) 

2.  Cn.  Lin'iTiua  Cisco,  one  of  the  fire  amba^ 
■adon  lenl  to  Alexandria,  ac  173.  (LiT.iliie.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  tbe  LntalU  gem  contain! 
on  tbe  obierw  tbe  name  Caaco  with  (he  bead  of 
PaUn,  and  on  tbe  leTene  Q.  Lirr^Ti,  with  a  ahip 
cndowd  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leavei. 


The  reTcrse  pnbablj  refen  to  (he  nctorj  of  C. 
Lutatiua  Catulu^  which  would  of  caune  be  re- 
garded by  tbe  Cerronei  ai  well  u  the  Catuli  ai 
conferring  bononr  upon  their  geni.  (Eckhcl,  t. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO'PES  (KJpwni),  dntll  and  thieTub 
gnomet  who  piny  a  part  in  titf  itory  of  Hemcln. 
Their  number  ii  commonly  ilnted  to  baie  been 
two,  but  their  names  an  not  (he  nine  in  all  «c- 
cound,— either  01a>  and  Enrjbatua,  Sillut  and 
Triballut,  PaMalua  and  Aclemon,  Anduliu  and 
Atlantut,  or  Candnlua  and  Atlaa.  {Suidai,  i.etF.; 
SchoL  ad  lAKita,.  Ala.  4;  TmIi.  C*ii  t.  75.) 
Iliodorna  (iv.  31),  however,  ipealii  of  a  greater 
number  of  Cercopei.  They  are  called  aoni  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanui ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heiaclei  in  hi>  tieep,  but  they  vere  taken 
pciaonen  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Tielz.  ad  Lyeoph.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  haye  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  Thenoopylae  (Herad.  liL 
216),  bat  tbe  comic  poem  Kipcvni,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe. 
cfaalia  in  Euboea,  whereas  others  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Said.  (.  e.  E^iiCirroi],  or  the  islands 
called  Pithocurae,  whicb  deriyed  their  name  from 
tbe  Cercopea  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Zeni lor hsyingcunningly  deceived  him.  (Or.  Met. 
liy.  90,  Ac ;  Pomp.  Mela,  it.  7  ;  comuare  MuUer, 
Dor.  ii.  12.  g  LO  ;  HUUmann,  DtCfdop.elCeraip. 


CEREALIS. 
1B24  I    Ri^er,  De  Htrcmk  it  Catep^  CidiiFiie, 
182.%  Ac.  4to.)  [U&] 

CERCOPS  (Kj^n4).     1.   One  of  tbe  oldest 

Orphic  poets,  oillni  a  Pytbagenan  by  Clemmi  of 
■  ■  ndria  (Sram.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paria.  16-29)  and 
I  (i&  Nal.  Dtor.  i.  3S),  wh  said  by  Epigene* 
of  Alexandria  to  hare  been  the  anthor  of  an  (^hie 
epic  pooa  entitled  "  the  Descent  to  Hades  (ij  tit 

lant  in  (he  Aleiaadtine  period.  (Clem.  Alci.  Lc) 
Other*  attribute  this  wotfc  b>  Pradiau  of  Sbbo*, 
orHerodiciu  of  Perinthiu,DrOrphen*af  CauuisK. 
(Suidas, «.  V.  "Op^i.) 

Epigenea  also  assigns  to  Cereops  (Clesn.  Alex- 
Le.)  Ue  Oipbic  Itfii  Kiyai  which  was  aaatbed 
by  some  to  Theogneta*  of  Tbesssly,  and  was  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate. 
L  pp.  161,  &c  17*2;  Bode,  GvL  J*r  ^mii. 
DichOamtt  der  HlUrmai,  p.  125,  &C.) 

2.  Of  Miletat,  the  contempomy  and  irai  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  baye  been  the  aulber  of 
an  epic  poem  called  ^  Aegimina,*'  wbidi  is  also 
BKxibed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  46  ;  Atbea. 
iL  p.  503  ;  ApoUod.  iL  1.  {  3;  canp^  ABCunns. 
p.  2fi,  a.) 

CETKCYON  (K(|>(iW),a  son  of  Poseulan  bra 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brotherof  rriptalemuL(Paaa.L  14.  §1.)  Dtben 
call  him  a  ton  of  Hcphacatos.  (Hjgin.  FcA  38.) 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Ekeniis  in 
Attica.  (Pint.  TV*.  U;  Or.  AfeLTii.439.)  He 
it  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  bis  oitelty  towarde 
his  daughter  Alope  [Alope]  and  all  who  refaied 
to  £ghi  with  him,  but  be  was  in  tb«  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus.  (Pant.  L  3S.  §  3.)  An- 
other penonsge  of  the  suue  name  it  meuliaiied  by 
Pantaniaa  (viiL  5.  g  3 ;  eomp.  AcAiiMiica.)  [L.S.I 

S.  CEREAlilS,  a  Roman  gen     ' 
the  fifth  legion  in  tbe  Jewish  « 
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motmt  Geriaim;  OTerran  Idumaea,  and  took  He- 
bron ;  made  an  nnsoccesifal  nigbt  attack  m  the 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  held 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jeno- 
lem.  (Joseph.  0.  J.  iii.  7.  g  32,  ir.  9.  g  9,  n.  3. 
SSi,6;c4.g3.)  [P.S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERU'LIS,  ANJ'CIUS,  was 
consul  designatus  in  a.  !>.  65,  and  proposed  in  tbe 
aenate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso^  Goits|Hiacy, 
that  a  temple  ^ould  be  built  to  Nem  as  quitkly 
as  posuble  at  the  public  cipenae.  (Tac  Aim.  n. 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  ba,  in  camBum  with 
seyeml  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  Nen^  sgs- 
pidons,  was  condemned,  and  anticipated  his  bte 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  bol  liltk 
pitied,  for  it  was  lemcmbeled  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  conifdncy  of  Lepidni  and  Lentnhu.  (a.  D.  39.) 
The  alleged  ground  of  hit  comtemnation  waa  a 
mention  of  bim  as  an  enemy  to  the  empenr  in  a 
paper  left  by  Mella,  who  had  been  condeniDed  a 
Utile  before  ■,  but  the  paper  was  generally  bdieml 
to  be  a  fbrgery.  (Tac  A«^  iri.  17.)       (P.  S.] 

CEREA^LIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator  who, 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  pat  to  de«th  by  Dv- 
milian,  shortly  before  J.  n.  90.  (Snet.  Zkw.  10; 
Tae.  Agric  42.)  [P.  S.] 

CF-REA'LIS,  JU'LIUS.  a  " 

mpcrary  with  Pliny 
by  twth  of  whom  he  ii 
friend.   He  wrote  a  poem  oi 
(Plin.  ^BMt  iL  '"    "     ■ 


CERINTHUS. 

CEREA'LIS  or  CEMA'LIS,  PETI'LIUS,  a 
Roman  genexal,  and  a  near  rdatiTO  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  is  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettios  BoUurns,  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  insnxvents  under  Boa- 
dicea,  a.  d.  61.  (Tac  Ann,:dv.  32.)  When  Vespasian 
set  up  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilios 
Cerealis  escaped  from  Rome  and  joined  his  anny 
in  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
generab.  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
cayaby,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
gener^  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
be  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
[CiviLra.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  bis  army. 
Domitian's  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seire  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fimcy 
of  a  boy.    (Tac  HvL  iii.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
consular  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  conquered 
a  great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Agr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mander he  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
Tac.  Hia.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIUS  {Ktp€d\un\  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
(AnaL  ii.  p.  845),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Ore- 
dan  games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
marians who  thouffht  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.    [Dbmstxr.] 

CERINTHUS  (KiffMyeof^,  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  fethers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejectiug  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  Theodoret 
\H<uret.  FabuL  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Eg}'pt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
quently held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  aocor^ 
dant  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Ana.  Whether  he 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
salem, Caesareia,  and  ^tioch,  as  the  same  writer 
affiimSy  is  questiomible.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesos  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  aocoonts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphamus,  Caius, 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
a  thorough  Gnostic ;  while  Caius  and  Dionysius 
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cribe  to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chiliasm  or  MiQen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnostidam. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Ceiinthus^s  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasnu 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Caius,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulan :  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  diemselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  for  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  6i  angels  existed  in  the  pUroma, 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  afiairs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptised  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended firom  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  souL  Then  did  he  first  become 
oonsdous  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfecUy 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  tbe  angels  who 
managed  the  affiurs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
mirades  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  firom  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  CerinUius  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appean  to  have  hdd 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  oeriain  aeiMe,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesos.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionydus  allege.  It  is  dear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  cf  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfectory.  Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  refected 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle^s  renunciation  of 
drcumddon,  but  whedier  this  means  <dL  Paul's 
writings  it  is  imposdUe  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  reUite,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthua 
can^e  out  in  haste,  saying,  **  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the^ath  should  fidl  while  Cerinthus  is  within.** 
It  is  also  an  andent  opinion  that  John  wrote  hia 
Gospd  to  refute  Cerinthusi    (Walch,  EkOuMrfd/w 
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ih$BUai$  dm'  grfmrwiai,  voL  L;  Neaader,  ilTw^ 
iijtoijwflitdlto,  ToL  i  part  2;  Mariieim,  /mCrM. 
^iil  Obvl  ilfajbr^  and  his  C&mmenL  tU  Rdm 
Caunglimmmm  oafa  CkmdamL  Ai.;  Schmidt, Ofnatt 
am  Jmdamremdgr  Cirid,  m  )aM  BA.  ftir  KrUik 
wmd  Engem  <i»  M  T.  tdL  i. ;  Panhu,  Hubma 
Ogrmm,  in  his  Imtrodtidiom$  m  N.  T.  eapUa  admy 
hora ;  Lardner,  Hutory  </  Jhntiot  Woikfl,  ydL 
IT.,  4to.  edhknL)  [8.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (K«p^«Rm),  a  dangliter  of  Zeotbjr 
lo,  and  born  on  the  spot  when  Byzantiimi  was 
afterwards  boilt.  She  was  brought  np  bj  a  nymjA 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  beoone  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Bjs.  «.  o.  Bv{Vb>Tior.)  From  this 
story^  it  most  be  inCaned,  that  Aigoi  had  some 
share  in  fbimding  the  eolony  of  Byasntiom,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  oolony  of  Megara.  (M'dUer, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  b.  c.  323  with  C.  Sol- 
picius  Longns,  when  he  had  the  ooDdnct  of  the 
war  in  Apnlia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
PapirioB  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  receiTed  their  dty  into  surrender.  (Lir.  viiL 
37;  Diod.  zriii.  26 ;  Lir.  ix.  15,  16 ;  Dmd.  xriiL 
58.)  He  was  magister  equitnm  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  oansnltinff  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  stain  after  killing  Uie  Samnite 
general.  (Li^.  iz.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (KgpntJUwrvs),  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  &  c.  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Berisades  and  Amadocns,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  yery  young  at  the  tame,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Euboean  ad?entnrer,  Chaiidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  maniage  with  the  royal  fionily,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  wiw  Athens  finr  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chersonesus,  Ceisobleptes  iqipearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dem.  c  Arutoer. 
pp.  623,  &e.,  674,  &c.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
hare  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  &  c. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  tiU  353  (Diod.  xri.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  huiguage  of  Isocrates  (ds  Pwi,  p.  163,  d. 
fc^  7dp  ofiMT^f  /mfre  Kcpo'otfAcrnif',  «.  r.  A.)  so 
declsire  asainst  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  B.  a  356)  seems 
to  think  it  (Comp.  Thiriwall^s  Grteo^  toI.  t.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  fiiTour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhi^ 
restrained  firom  aggression  by  the  fear  oif  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conoeired,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus  conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  yiew  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  the  singular  decinee  in  his  &vour  for 
which  its  moTor  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
nnsucoessfuUy,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant  (Dem.  c  Aristoer,  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[Charxdbmus.1  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  (^erstmesuBi  which  however  came  to  nothing 
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m  eooaeqiieBee  of  the  refiual  of  Awadoraa  ts  allow 
Philip  a  passage  throngfa  his  tamtoiy.  Bat  after 
the  paasing  of  the  decrce  aboTe-flMBtkned,  PhiHp 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptea,  and  in  B.G.  352 
made  a  sneoesafiil  expeditioa  into  Thrace,  gained  m 
film  ascendancy  in  the  coontiy,  and  fara^^  awaj 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hortage.  (Den.  Oljfmtk. 
L  pi  12  ad  fin. ;  Isoci;  FUL  p.  86,  c ;  Aeodi.  die 
Fals,  Leg.  pi  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  pc«ee  be- 
tween Athens  md  Philip  in  b.  &  346,  we  find 
CenoU^tes  again  involyed  in  hostilitiea  with  the 
Macedonian  kmg,  who  in  foct  was  absent  in  Thmee 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  aniyed  at 
Peila,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  andicnee  tall 
he  had  completely  conquered  Ceraobleptea.  (Dem. 
de Fait.  Leg.  pp.  390,  391,  deCor.  p.  235 ;  Aesdi. 
deFaU.  Ltg.  pp.  29, 40, &c)  In  the  coarse  of  the 
next  thne  yearii  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  rea>- 
vered  strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yokci, 
and,  according  to  Diodonu,  pemistcd  in  his  aUacka 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  Aeoocdingly, 
in  B.a  343,  Philip  again  mairhiHl  against  bin, 
defeated  him  in  seTonl  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  ztL  71; 
Ep.  POL  adAA.ap.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dem. 
dt  CHen.  p.  105.)  [K  £.] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRCCULUS.    [PnocuLca.] 
CERVI'DIUS  SCAETOLA,    [Scabvola-J 
CERYX  (Kibn<),  an  Attic  hero,  a  eon  of 
Hermes  and  Agkuros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
fimiily  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derired  their  origin. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  $  3.)  [L.  &] 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [BAWUs,p.472,b.] 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occurs  on  se- 
versl  coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  is  nol 
tioned  in  any  ancient  writer.   [Plabtorjub.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the  aame :  one 
in  the  oration  for  Flaocus,  B.  c.  59  (a  13),  another 
(C.  Cestins)  in  a  letter  to  Attious,  b.  c.  51  (od  AtL 
▼.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestins)  as  pnetor  in  &  a 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antmr. 
(Pka.  iiL  10.)  As  the  Ust  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocraticBl  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  ia  the  saaie 
Cestins  who  p^ished  in  the  proscriptioniy  &  c  43i 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  26.) 

2.  CB8TI178,  snmamed  Macbdonicus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  baring  formerly  seryed  in  Macedonia, 
was  a  natiye  of  Penisia.  When  this  town  was 
taken  by  Augustus  in  b.  c  41,  he  set  fire  to  his 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conflagniion  of  the 
whole  dtYf  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  fiames.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  49;  VelL  Pat 
ii  74.) 

3.  Cbstiub  Gallus.    [Gallus.] 

4.  Cbstius  Proculub,  accused  of  repetandBe, 
but  acquitted,  a.  n.  56.   (Tacultm.  xiiL  SO.) 

5.  Casnus  Sbvbrus,  an  infiuaoos  informer 
under  Nero.  (Tac.  ^ut  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestiiu  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ce»- 
tius,  both  of  which  an  still  remaining.  This  bridge, 
which  conneets  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  & 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Callus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  its 
erection  is  oenerally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic.    The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  which. 
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itted  w  a  Imifail-plaee,  itandB  near  tho  Porta  OsH- 
nuif,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
walla  of  Anreliao.  From  an  inecription  upon  it 
wa  are  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  aoeordaooe 
with  a  tcftamentary  proyiaioa,  for  C  Cettina,  the 
eon  of  Ludui,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Preetor,  Tri- 
bone  of  the  plebe,  and  one  of  the  leven  Epnlones ; 
and  fiRHn  another  inecription  on  it,  in  wnidi  the 
namee  of  M.  Valerioa  Meeealla  Corrinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  oocor,  w^  learn,  that  it  wae  built  in  the 
reign  of  Auguetui.  Whether  this  C  CestioB  ia  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above.  No.  1],  as  some 
modem  writers  haye  supposed,  cannot  be  deter* 
mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanus ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  giTen  below :  the  obrerse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant^s 
skin,  the  reverse  a  sella  cnrulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  16d.) 
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L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was-  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  acconi^  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Qnintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect  No 
fragment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nym.  (q>,  Ckron,  JBmeb,  ad  OL  cxd ;  Senec  Con- 
Iron,  iil  praef.,  Suasor,  viL ;  QuintiL  z.  5.  §  20 ; 
Meyer,  Oraior,  Roman,  Fngm.)  [  W.  R.] 

CETHE'OUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  &mily 
«f  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  fiunily  was  of  old  data. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  figiAion  of  wear- 
ing their  anna  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  ei$icUU$  CeAegi  (An  PotL  50) ;  and 
Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[see  No.  8]  thus,  exurUqiie  mwuu  vuana  Cetkegi, 

1.  M.  CoftNELius  M.  F.  M.  M.  Cbthious,  was 
curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  nuudmus 
in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  chaige  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanns ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Vanu  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
plied him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  B.  c.  196 
(Idv.  jjT.  2,  41,  zxvii.  11,  zxiz.  11,  zxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  waa  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
gave  him  the  name  of  Suadae  medulla  (ap.  Cic. 
Cat,  Mqq,  14 ;  oomp.£nU.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refen  to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  worda.  (EpuL  u.  2.  116,  An  PoUL  50, 
and  Schol.  ad  loe.) 

2.  C.  CoBNSuua  L.  r.  M.  n.  CvrHioua,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  B.  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence. 
(».  c  199.)    As  consul  (b.  c.  197),  ha  defeated 


the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194 ;  and  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  conunissioner  with  Scipio 
Afincanus  and  Minucius  Rufus  to  mediate  between 
Masimssa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxii.  7,  27—30,  xxxiil  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L.  f.  P.  n.  Cbthbgus,  curule 
aedile  in  b.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  <^  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligorians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  nanted  to  any  one  before.  In  178  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissionen  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  hinds.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7«  23,  xL  18; 
Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  12;  PHn.  H.  iST.  xiii.  13.  s.  27; 
Plut  NmuL  22 ;  Liv.  xL  38,  xlU.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornbuus  Cxthbous,  praetor  in  184 
B.  a    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornbuus  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cbthbous,  was 
sent  in  B.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassius 
lionginufl  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  waa 
triumvir  coloniae  deduoendae,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citizens  at  Aqnileia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xliiL  1,  17,  Spit  46.) 

6.  L.  Cornelius  Cbthbous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporten  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  fiir  breach  of  his  wora,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Luaitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  shives.  (Liv.  Epit,  49  ;  Cic*  de 
OraU  i.  52,  Brui.  2S,  ad  AtU  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornbuus  Cbthbous,  a  friend  of  Marius, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (b.  c,  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  retuned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  waa 
pardoned.  (Appian,  JB.  C,  i.  60,  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  life  and  otter  want 
of  fidth,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  SuUa*s  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlbnited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself^  M.  Antonius  Creticua  [Antonius,  No. 
9];  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  sue  Cetheffus* 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad,  v.  3;  Plut  LtundU  5> 
6 ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  CUnenL  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornslius  Cbthbous,  one  of  Catiline*s 
crew.  His  nrofligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic.  pro  SulL  25) ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline.  (&  c  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
afUr  Cicero*s  fint  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  chaige  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  taurdiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  eridence  against  him  being 
the  sworda  and  daggen  which  he  had  collected  in 
hia  house^  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  had  given  to  the  AUobrogian  ambaa- 
sadora.  Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
num  {numw  veaana  CeUiegiy  Lucan,  il  543 ;  comp. 
Cic  M  Ccd.  iv.  6);  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Cililiiie^  deptrtme,  had  hHea  to  him  inttad  of 
Lentnliu,  it  is  more  than  poaaibie  that  Rome 
woald  have  been  6ied  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
dtisens  mnrdeied.  (SaU.  Cat  17,46 — 50,55; 
Cic.  imCatnl  Sy  5--7, pro  SiilL  6,  25,  ftc^  fM< 
Red.  M  Sou  4,  pro  Domo,  24 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iL 
2—5,  &c^  IS.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CEYX  (Kiiae),  bid  of  Tnchis,  was  connected 
bj  friendship  with  Heradea.  He  was  the  frther 
of  Hippasos,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  aUy  of  Heiades.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §  6, 
dec.)  Accotding  to  othen,  CeVz  was  a  nephew  of 
Hersdes,  who  bailt  for  him  tne  town  of  Tiachis. 
MUlier  (Dor,  iL  11.  §  3,  oomp.  L  3.  §  5)  soppoies 
that  the  marriage  of  Ceifz  and  his  connexion  with 
Hersdes  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.     [L.  Si] 

CHA'BRIAS(Xa«pi'«),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  sao- 
cessor  of  Iphiciates  in  the  command  of  Uie  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  B.  c  393,  according  to 
Diodorus  (zir.  92),  who  phces  it,  howeyer,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.     (See  Xen.  HeiL  iv.  8.  §  34 ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen,  HdL  iv.  5.  §  19.)    In  B.  c.  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Efagoras  against  the  Peruans, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aeginai,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  dedsive  rictory  oyer  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Goigopas  in  the  en- 
gagement   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetans. 
(Xen.  UeiL  ▼.  1.  §  10,  &&;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24 ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10 ;   Dem.  e.  LepL  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  B.  c.  378  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Callistiatus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatohed  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
mancBuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.   The  attitude  was  a  fonnidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  chaige. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.     (Xen. 
HdL  V.  4.  §  34,  &C. ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 
!L  1 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  L  c  ;  ArisL  RheL  iiL  10.  §  7.) 
It  was  perhi^  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  ofler  of  Acoris,    king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians:  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  lemonstrwioe  of  Phamabazus.    (Diod. 
zv.  29.)    But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  aervice  of  his  own 
oonntiy.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  outPollis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  com.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  betiege  Naxos,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
np  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  s.  a 
376),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  iroj^rtant  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Pdoponne^ian  wi^-. 
According'  to  Diodonis,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Ajvinusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.    (Xen.  HdU 
▼.  4.  %%  60,  61 ;  Diod.  zv.  34,  35 ;  Polyaen.  iiL 
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II;  Dem.  e.  Aridoer.  p.  686;  PIbL  Am.  C; 
GmOL  19,  de  Glor.  AiL  7.)  In  &  c  373^ 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicntes  and  CblBsHar 
tos  in  the  command  of  the  foices  destiBed  far 
Coicyis  [see  p.  577,  b.] ;  and  early  in  368  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sputa  in 
resisting  at  the  Isthmus  the  second  invasBsii  of  the 
Pdopomiesas  by  Epeminondaa,  and  repolsed  ihe 
latter  in  an  atacfc  whidi  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  ^eOLviLl.fS  15—19;  Diod.  xt.68,69; 
Pans.  ix.  15.)  Two  yean  after  this,  B.  c  366,  be 
was  involved  with  (^dlistiatos  in  the  accnsatien 
of  having  caused  the  loss  ci  Oropns  to  Athena 
[Callotratus,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.   c.  Meid^ 

L535)  ;   and  Clinton  suggests,  that  this  may 
ve  beat  the  occasion  on  whidi  he  was  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iiL  24) — a  suggestion  which  does 
not  prednde  us  from  supposing,  that  it  waa  aba 
the  occasion  referreSl  to  by  Aristotle.  (iUAiiL  10. 
§  7;  see  dint.  Fa$L  iL  p.  396,  note  v,  and  adb 
anno  395 ;   comp.  DkL  ofAwL  s.  e.  irupi^^epm.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  ffad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  becauise  it  gave  him  nMce 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  pn^enntica, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  whidi 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athene 
Aco(»diiigIy  we  find  him,  eariy  in  b.  c.  361,  takh^ 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachoa,  long  of 
E^ypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.    The 
king^  aimy  of  mercenaries  was  entrosted  to  Age- 
silaus, who  however  deserted  his  eanse  for  that  of 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  fiuthfrd  to 
his  first  engagement    On  the  coune  and  resolts  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutaroh  on  the  one  side,  and 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  <^  Aik«t.  xiL 
p.  532,  b.;  Nep.  Ckabr.  3 ;  Xen.  ^^es.;  Plut  A^m. 
37 ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93;  Wessding,  adloc)  About 
B.C.  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athenodoras 
as  commander  in  Thrace ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  die  consequence  was  that  Charidenns 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Atheno- 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  another 
most  unfovourable  to  the  interests  of   Athens. 
[Charidsmus.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  sodd 
war  in  3579  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Athenian  anny,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  him 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  though,  according  to  C 
Nepos,  the  ktter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  aegb  of  Chioa,  whidi 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabird, 
he  refosed  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fell  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7 ;  Nep.  Ckahr,  4 ;  Dem. 
&  Lept.  p.  481.)    Plutareh  tells  us,  that  Chabriaa 
was  dow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe^ 
cuting,  and  that  both  defecta  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  yoong  friend 
Phodon.   Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.    His  private  qualities,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  proflignte  eeif-inda%enca 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  were  at  least  such  as  to  attaci 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phodon. 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  firom  liturgies ;  and  the  continn- 
ation  of  the  privilege  to  his  son  Ctedppns,  from 
whom  the  law  of  £^tines  would  have  taken  it. 
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snceeBBfally  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.c. 
355.  (Plut  Fioc  6,  7 ;  Dem.  o.  Lept.  pp.  479-< 
488.)  Paiuanias  (i  29)  speaka  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  those  of  Pericles  and 
Phoxmion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 
demy. [E.  E.] 

CHAE'REA,  C.  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  was  tribime  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
spire against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
fiivour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicide  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
Kim  such  watchwords  as  Vemu  and  Friaptu,  Hay- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
conspirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  d.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula^s  wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
Zaberiy.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  fint  act  was  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  deatL 
Chaerea  met  his  fiite  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaexea^s  own  desire,  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  Ani,  Jud.  xix. 
1-4 ;  Sneton.  Ccdig,  56-^8,  Clcmd.  11 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29;  Zonaras,  xi  7;  Seneca,  de  Const  18; 
AnieL  Vict  Can,  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xiup^s).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  ArchestratuB,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  annament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  b.  c.  41L  The  crew  of  the  ship  wen 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government;  but  Chaereas  himself  escaping,  re- 
turned to  Samos,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  oS.  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  m  fiivour  of  democracy 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  (Thuc.  viii 
74,  86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
speaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  B.  c.  219,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers*  shops,  Kovpetucris 
tsaX  vaiHfum  \a\tas.  (Polyb.  iiL  20.)  We  find 
DO  zeoord  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
32,  d.),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
preoeung  cannot  be  determined.  [£.  E..X 
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I  CHAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronxe,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  &ther  Philip.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmitL  Xaup4as  6  j^twroriicTcw  6  Kurd 
wtirov  iroudkos.  (Ludan,  Lex^ph.  oucxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  some  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  frrm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (proQ.Foacio) 
partially  extant  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  fidl  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plainti£   (See  especially  c.  7.)  [£.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (XatptKpdrris),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  L 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instrue- 
tions  with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage frtsm  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appean  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem,  it  3.)      [£.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (Xcu^/a«v).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Ftvgt,  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  48,  c.)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seons  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xL  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,'  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
(Met.  ii.  23, 24,  iii.  12;  FrobUm.  iii.  16 ;  Foet.  I 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writen  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon flourished  may  be  fixed  about  b.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  tasto 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  mtroduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Cha^ 
remon.*s  plays  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  the 
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Heroic  and  monl  gTBndeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  deKription,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
ecenet  properiy  belonging  to  his  snbject,  bat  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasoie,  and 
that  flenetally  of  a  sensoal  kind.  He  especially 
lazanates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beaaty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  dass 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  as  ify^  fUfni  and  as 
fff^t  i}9iicd  /tTfrc  Sioyoirrifcd.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introdnction  of  scenes  finim  common 
life,  and  that  e^en  in  a  bnriesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Ahxstu  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  have  been  carried  still  farther  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  oomk  poet  by  Suidas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist  KkeL  iiL  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  farther  diBcassion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
taised,  whether  Chaeremon*s  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  hi  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  drar 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  po«ts  whom  he  calis  dvoypwrriKoL  (Rhet.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  ^)pears  to  be  no  reason  for 
betieving  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
trithoat  the  inienHon  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  fiict,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anythins  more  than  the  oomparatixje  fitness 
of  some  dramas  ror  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  Uie  oJkuTKdKiau  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved :  'AA^eri^oio,  *AxiAAct>$ 
BtpfftTOKT&fos  or  Stfxrirris  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approachiug  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  AiSyvtros,  SuIott};,  *Uif 
Mtvdoi,  'O^vo-o-cOf  Tpaufjunlaif  Oifc^t,  and  K4v- 
raupos.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  {Poet,  1 12,  or  9,  ed.  Hitter)  calls  it 
fUKrijv  ^ifffrSfoi'  j|  mritrrogy  tw  fUrpotp  (comp^ 
zxiv.  1 1,  or  6),  and  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  608,  e)  says  of 
it  5w9p  tpafjM  iro\iifierp6y  iaru  Tne  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartach,  4to.  Mogunt  1843. 

There  are  three  epinams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
hi  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AncU,  u,  55 ; 
Jacobs,  iL  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  ibr  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubulus, 
the  son  of  Athenagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Trag,  Ac.  iiL  pp.  1082—* 
1095 ;  Meineke,  /fut.  CriL  Com,  Oraec  pp.  517— 
521 ;  Bitter,  AnnoL  m  Arist,  Poet  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
ren,  De  Chaeremone  TSng,  Vet  Oraec;  Jacobs, 
AddHamenia  Animadv,  in  Aiken,  p.  325,  &c. ; 
Bartsch,  De  Chaeremone  Poeta  TVooico.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  lepeypofj^uneis^ 
that  is^  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tzetz.  in  Horn,  II,  p.  123.  11,  28,  p.  146.  16; 
£useb.  Praep.  Evanff,  v.  10.)    He  was  the  teacher 
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of  Dionyrius  of  Akzandria,  who  saeeeeded  lam, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  thmt 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Aiop^tos  'A\c(a^pc^.) 
This  fixes  his  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  fint  oen- 
tory  after  Christ ;  and  this  is  eonfinned  by  the 
mention  of  him  in  oonnexioii  with  Conratn^ 
(Suid.  9,  V.  'Ctpiyergis  ;  Eusebt  HitL  Eee,  vi  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelins  Gallus  in  his  expeditioa 
up  Egypt  [Gall (78],  and  made  great  proiBBSBimis 
of  his  astronomical  knowledse,  but  incurred  madh 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Stntb.  xviL 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fabricius,  that  thk 
account  refers  to  a  difierent  person,  is  pethaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  {BAL  Oraec,  iii.  pi  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  and  becana 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex* 
ander  of  Aesae.   (Suid.  s,  r.  *AXl{dv5pof  AlytSes,) 

1.  His  odef  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  profioie  lu»- 
tory.  An  interesting  fragment  respecting  ike 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
Abetment,  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (e,  Jovtmanfai^  iL). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  {lepoyXv^udf 
Suid.  s,  V.  'UpoyKvtpucd  and  Xoup^fuim),  3.  On 
Comets  {irtpi  Kopairw^  Origen.  e.  Ode,  L  59  :  per- 
haps in  Seneca,  QuaetL  NaL  viL  5,  wo  should 
read  Chaeremon  for  Charimander  ;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  Cfaarimander  is  mentioned  by  Pappan^ 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  vepl 
erwiifffienf^  which  is  quoted  by  Apollonios.  (Bek- 
ker,  Aneedot,  Oraec,  iL  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  by  Jo- 
sephus  with  wilful  fiilsehood  (e.  Ajrion,  cc32, 33). 
This  chaige  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be- 
sides the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephus,  we  are 
infonned  by  Tzetzes  (CaSl  v.  6),  that  Chaftrenwa 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  yeata  ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religioas  sys- 
tem as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of  nature^ 
as  disphyed  in  the  visible  worid  {6pdfU9oi  miaftot) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  LiMBLicBuaL  Hia 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  e,  «.  'XV" 
yiyris;  Euseb.  Hist,  Sas,  vi  19.)  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (lonsins,  de 
SonpL  Hik,  PkUoe,  p,  208;  Bmcker,  HitL  CriL 
PhO,  ii  p.  543,  &c ;  Kruger,  Hi^  PWae,  AtL 
p.  407  ;  Vossius,  da  Hia.  Oraec  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Westermann.)  fP.  3.] 

CHA'RMABAS,  the  philosopher.  IC^ajuudibb, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artist.   [NicoPBAienL] 

CHAFREPHON  (Xaipt^),  of  the  Atheman 
demus  of  Sphettus,  a  disdple  a&d  friend  of  Socrates, 
is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attended  his  instmo- 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  do- 
rived  from  them,  and  to  have  exempufied  in  his 
practice  his  master*s  precepts.  From  the  several 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Pkto,  he  appett* 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feeHngs,  peco- 
liarly  su<ieptib!e  of  exdtemait,  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  ^herous  emulation,  and  of  great  eneigy 
in  everythmg  that  he  undertook.  He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wiaeat 
of  men,  and  received  the  fiunons  answer : 
2o^f  Xo^toKkijs'  ffwpdrepos  8*  EdMr0i}r 
dv9p&w  8^  infrrftv  ^wnpdTfjt  (ro^t^roros; 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanet  shew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates;  while  from  the  nicknames,    such   as 
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prnnptf  and  9^tPo%  by  which  he  waa  known, 
and  the  Axistophaiuc  allusiona  to  his  weakneis  and 
hia  aallow  complexion  (  Vup.  1413,  ywauti  ioua^ 
^Y^yjl ;  compw  Nwb,  496),  it  appears  that  he  in> 
jored  hia  health  by  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thvty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  G.  403.  (Plat.  JpoL  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  passage  just  referred  to  it  i^peara,  that  he  was 
dead  when  ihe  trial  of  Socrates  took  phice  in  &  a 
399.  (Xen.  Mem.  I  2.  §  48,  ii.  3;  PhU.  CSkmn. 
p.  153,  Chry.  pp.  447, 448 ;  StaUK  ad  PlaL  ApoL 
p.  21,  a. ;  Athen.  ▼.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145, 157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296,  1564;  Schol  ad 
iLec)  [E.E.] 

•  CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Ciceoro 
and  his  brother  Quintus,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  {Ad  Q.  /V.  L  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fam.  xii  22,  30,  ad  AU,  iv.  7,  t.  4.) 

CHAERIS(X(u^f).  l.Aflnte-[Jayerandhai^ 
per  at  Athens,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  hiinself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Anstophanes. 
(^csA.  16,  831,  Poor,  916,  Jo.  858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the  "KypiM  (Plat.  Prokig.  p.  327)  and,— for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  difierent  person, 
— ^by  Cntinus  in  the  N^fieo-if. 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalerus  (ap,  Txdx.  Proleffom,  ad 
jAfcapkr. ;  see  Fabric.  B\bL  Qroee.  ^  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (bther  of  Apoixonius,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  seyeral  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro- 
bably oontempomry  with  Diodoms  of  Taivus. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Graee,  i.  p.  508,  iL  pp.  84,  896,  ir. 
pp.  275,  380,  yl  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xalpcfy),  a  son  of  ApoUo  and 
Then,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaaroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ix.  40. 
S3;  Steph.  Bys.  $.  e.  XBupdnta;  Pint  SyUa, 
17.)  [L.  8.] 

CHAERON  {Xaipttyy,  or,  according  to  another 
leading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  haye  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  &  a  183  as  the  repiesen- 
tatiye  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  deaUi  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  188,  and  restored  tlie  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Chaeron*s  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxiy.  4 ;  Liy.  xzxix.  48 ;  comp.  Plut  PMop,  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  B.  c.  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemon  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxy.  2 ;  Liy.  xL 
2,  20.)  Polybius  represents  him  as  a  deyer  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ouuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  smed,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings and  examine  the  public  accounts;  but 
Chaeron  had  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
into  prison.    (Polyb.  xxy.  S,)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (XaijMy),  a  man  of  MegalopoUs, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  Urth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphk  ofade  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympiaa  in  her  chamber.  (PluL  Aiex*  8.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (wtpH  twp  wp6s  'AA^^  P^  21^)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  haying  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (oomp.  Fa- 
bric BibL  Graee,  b.  iL  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaens  (xi  p.  509)  as  haying  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  haye  conducted  himself  yery  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  ci  the  state,  and 
giying  their  property  and  wiyes  to  their  slaves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
efiect  of  Plato*s  prindplet  in  the  **  Republic^  and 
the^'Laws.''  [E.  E.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS  (XoAiciSc^s),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
BL  c.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Aldbisdes  throw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  reyolt.  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
diips  at  Peiraeeos,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Aleibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegaean  with  only 
fiTB  ships,  they  effected  uie  reyolt  first  of  Chios, 
ErjTthiae,  and  Ckxomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teoe;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensuied  the  fint  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chakideus  seems  to  haye  remained  at 
Miletus,  watehed  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Ijule. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselyes  adiyely,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chakideus*  shipa,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesboa  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe* 
nian  troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  bl  c.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc  yiiL  6,  8,  11,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCia)IUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clarie- 
sMMHi,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  yery 
frequently  implied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  phice 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  **  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timaei  Pktonici," 
to  whkh  is  appended  a  yoluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius, 
whom  Earth  and  othen  haye  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  ▲.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  belieyer  might,  of  the  star  which  hendded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  haye  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  arehdeacon  of  the  cburcn  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Planciades  dedicates  his 
tzacte  **  Allegoria  librorum  Vixgilii**  and  **  De 
prisco  Sermone"  to  a  Chalcidins,  who  may  be  the 
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p«ion  wliOBi  «e  ■!«  nnr  ditcaMmg,  and  odb  Ub 
**  Leritanmi  SaactiMimiis  ;**  but  in  ralHj  it  is 
impotnUe  to  diaeorcr  fimn  internal  eTidnee  whe- 
ther the  anther  of  the  tandatioo  fimn  Pkto  wae 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
Tory  pfauuiUy  eonjeetnied,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
eombination  of  all  three.  He  eertainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  indiTidnal  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dieaied  was  a  dignified  ffrlfsiasti^t  or  even  a 
member  of  the  choieh.  This  tnnshtion  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  fA  Angnstinas  Jas> 
tinianas,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badins 
Aseensios,  Paris,  fi)L  1520,  iUostnted  by  nnmenms 
mathematical  diagrsms  rery  nnskilfidly  ezeented ; 
a  sceond  edition,  eontaining  also  the  fiagments  of 
Cioen>*s  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  speared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  oJF  Jo.  Menrrins ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabridus, 
Hambnig.  fol.  1718,  pfawed  at  the  end  of  the 
seoond  Tolnme  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytns. 
The  text  was  improred  by  the  ooDation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Memsios  are  given 
entile.  (Cave,  Hittor.  Liter.  Eeda,  Ser^  viiL  L 
p.  199,  ed.  BadL  ;  Barthius,  Ade,  zxiL  16,  xlviii. 
8 ;  Fnnorins,  IM  merti  ae  deerepUa  Lmguae  Lor 
tutiu  Seneettde^  c.  iz.  |  5 ;  Bmcker,  Higtor.  OriL 
PhUot.  voL  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)      [W.  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XoXjcCoiwf >,  «  ihe  goddess 
of  the  brazen  boose,**  a  snmanw  of  Atlwna  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  dty,  and  which  also  contained 
ner  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Panssnias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndaiens,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artbt  Oitiadas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  8,  z.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Pam.  5;  Polyb.  ir.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chaldoecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
Wbe  Did.  of  JnL  ».  V.  XoLkftioiiua,  [L.  S.] 

CHALCrOPE  (XoAkm^vii).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhezenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  A^geus*  (Apollod.  iii  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eoiypylus  in  the  isbmd 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thessalus.  (Hom.  JL  n. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii  7.  %  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  {XoXkIs),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopns  and  Metope,  firom  whom  the  town  of 
Chaicis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chaicis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curetes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chaicis.  (Schol.  VicL  ad 
Hom.  IL  ziv.  291;  Strab.  z.  p.  447.)     [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  (Att6¥Utot  QK  VucoXdos  XaXicoKaMKtis  or 
Xa\ieoy8pAi}ff),  a  Bjrzantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  ezcept  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  MUrad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  D.  1 446.  Hambea^r  (Cfelekrie 
NachruAim  wm  berukmien  Mannem,  ^.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  Vossius  thinks 
{De  Hi$torioi$  Graeda^  ii.  30).  Chalcocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  Tnks  and  sf  the  hSer  petied  of  Ae  BfBB* 
tine  enpiie,  which  begins  with  the  ycsr  1298l» 
and  goes  down  to  the  conqoest  of  Coriadi  and  tibe 
invasion  of  the  PdoponnesDs  by  the  Turks  m  1463;, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453»    Chalcocoodylea,  a  sfstfwimi 
of  great  ezperience  and  of  eztensive  haiBJi^,  ia  a 
tmstwotthy  historian,  whose  style  is 
and  attractive,  and  vi^oae  work  is  one  of  the 
important  sources  fi»  the  history  of  the  dedine 
&I1  of  the  Ofedc  cmpiic.      His  work, 
vriiidi  is  divided   into  ten  books,   is 
well  ananged,  presenting  in  several 
aspect  of  a  bo^  composed  of   difierent  esoays, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  oecaaiaDaDy, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  litde  care  for 
their  logical  and  chnndogical  order.     Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  maiteis  wUek 
very  often  have  nothing  to  ife  with  the  efakf  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  t» 
shew  the  variety  of  hu  knowledge.    But  if  the j 
are  eztaneous  to  his  historical  obiect,  they  sre 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the    Greeks  of  his   time,    espe* 
cially  with  regard  to   history,  geography,   and 
ethnoffn^khy.     Among  these  episodea  thoe  ia  a 
most  mteresting  descnption  of  the  grealer  port  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disdneed  to  the  eyea  off 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travek  of  aevcnl  off 
their  emperan  in  the  fimrteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. (iL  pp.  36—50,  ed.  Paris.)    He  says  that 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Prsgne  to  the  river  Tarteans  (!)  in  the  Py- 
renees (! !);  but  he  observes  with  great  jnstnesa, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  head* 
they  would  be  the  most  powerfiil  nation ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  fiee  towaa 
flourishing   by    trade   and    industry;   thai   the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  and 
that  they  are  fimd  of  duelling.    The  passage  treat- 
ing of  Germany  is  given  wiUi  a  Latin  trsnshtifln 
ubA  notes  in  Frehems**  Corpus  Script  Rer.  Geim.* 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  oppoaite  to 
Flanders— a  country  Init  too  well  known  to  die 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  united 
under  one  government;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  mana- 
fecture  of  woollen  doth,  and  the  floorishii^  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  {AoMmiji    His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  infixmed  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  worid ;  but  when  he  says 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  Eng^Jsh 
language  with  the  IrisL    He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  ezactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nobles ; 
the  great  power  and  tuibuknoe  of  the  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.    At  that  time  strangen 
and  visitors  were  wdoomed  by  the  ladies  in  Eq^^and 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  cme  hundred  years  later 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  Eras- 
mus Roterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  ezpress  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faustus  An- 
dreUnus :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scandalous  and 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindness^ 
The  prindpal  MSS.  of  Chalcooondylea  are.  those 
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in  the.  Bodl^m,  in  iho  libnries  of  tiie 
and  of  N^ei|  in  the  BibL  Lanrentiana  at  Flo- 
rence, MTual  in  the  royal  libiarj  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coidin  library  now  nnited  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
first  published  in  Latin  translationsi  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conradns  Clansenu  of  Zurich, 
Basel,  1556,  fol.;  the  same  corrected  and  oompaied 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippns  Gunde- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephorus  Or^o- 
las,  ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaras,  Nioetas,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregorss,  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1568,  foL  The 
Greek  text  was  fint  published,  with  the  translar 
tion  and  notes  of  Clausems,  and  the  worics  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Geoigius  Aciopolita,  at 
Genera,  1615,  foL  Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  bdongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Bysantine  historians  (1650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Geneva  edition ;  he  added  the  lustoiy  of  Ducas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigener^  was  edited  and  continued  at  fint  by 
Artns  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  M^zerai,  who  continued 
the  woik  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  ktter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satis&ctory  :  the  text  is  stiU  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions, and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  nave  not  all  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  are  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  fint  and 
second  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  oonsiden  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that^the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  chaiged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editon  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Bysantines  will  fbmish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentary. (Fabric.  BAL  Graee.  vii.  pp.  793—795; 
Hammer-PurgstalU  ChtckidUe  dn  OtmamudiBti 
Beieket,  voL  i  p.  469,  il  p.  83.)  [W.  P.] 

CHALCODON  (Xa\K^iS00^).  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea.  He  was 
slain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battie  against  the  Thebans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias.  (viii.  15.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ocf  ^om.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
niffht  (ApoDod.  ii  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
cans  him  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  $  15 ;  Phus.  vL  21.  §  7,  viii.  15.  $  3;  Hom. 
//.  ii  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.  8.] 

CHALCON  (XilXicwr).  L  [Chaloodon,No.2.] 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  fother  of  Ba- 
Ifaycles.    (Hom.  //.  xvi  594,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chus.  He  was  in  love  vrith  the  Amason  Penthe- 
tileia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
to  a  cross.  (EustatiL  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  [L.  S.] 
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CHALCOSTHENES.  L  Astatwry  inbronae, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athletes. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  a  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unbumt  day  (cruda  opera^  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist  It  is  possi* 
ble,  but  not  yery  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.] 

CHALINI'TIS  (XoAiyiru),  tiie  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xoAiy^t),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
BeUerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Pans,  ii  4.  §  1 ;  comp.  Athbna.)        [L.  S.] 

CHAMAFLEON  (Xa^iaiAi»v),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heradeia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  inunediate  disciples  of  Aristode.  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  andent  Greek  poets, 
namely,  vfpi  'ArairpiorTos,  vcf^  Scnr^Ss,  m^ 
2^i«W8oH,  Ttpl  ec«<iri8of,  vcpl  AIot^Aou,  vt^ 
Ae(«rov,  vcpl  liu^dpov,  vfi  Sn^nx^pov.  He  alsa 
wrote  on  the  Uiad,  and  on  Comedy  (ir<^  icwfi^iar). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects^ 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  tide  ircpl  ri}f  dpxodas  itmfi^ias^  which  i» 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  bdow.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaekon  accused  Heradeidea 
Ponticus  of  having  stden  fipom  him  his  woriL  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hesiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  woxks  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical  He  also  wrote  works  entitl^  vcpi  ftfwr, 
and  v§fA  vm^pwf^  and  some  moral  treatiies,  v^pL 
i)8oH}s  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophnutus), 
•rpoTp9ruc6¥j  and  irtpl  fU^iis.  Of  all  his  worka 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  andent  writers.  (lonsius,  Sorqa.  HitU 
PkUot,  i  17;  Voss.  de  Hvt.  Gtom,  p.  413,  ed. 
Westermann;  Bockh, Pni^  ocf  Ptmi.  SchoL  p.  ix.; 
Meineke,  HuL  OriL  Com,  Graec,  p.  8.)      [P.  S.] 

CHAMYNE  (XflM«^n)),  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (xo^yciy)  at  that  pbwe  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  firom  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Pans,  vi  21.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  {Xdos%  the  vacant  and  infinite  qiace 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Hes.  Theog» 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  idl 
things  arose.  A  diffsrent  definition  of  Qhatm  is 
given  by  Grid  (AieL  i  1,  &c.),  who  describes  it  as 
the  conifused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaoa 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  aixy  realms,  of  darkness^ 
or  the  lower  worid.  [L.  S.] 

CHARAX  (Xdpaf)^  of  Peigamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EXXiiyiicd,  the  other  named 
Xpovatd,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byxantinus  («.  v.  *Qpf6s),  In  the 
former  he.  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  NerO| 
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which  ig  our  only  authority  for  hit  data  Suidu 
qaotea  an  epigiam,  beguming 

which  gives  hit  country  and  pcofeanon.  He  it 
fireqaently  referred  to  by  Stepoaniu  Byiantimii. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Enagriut  {Hi$L  EeeL  r.  eztr.) 
among  thoee  historians  who  mixed  frUa  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  **De  Rebos  IncndibiUbos**  (cc  16, 
IS).  (Comp.  Vossinsy  de  HuL  Graee.  p.  41i,  ed. 
Westermann.)  .    [G.E.L.a] 

CHARAXUS  (Xdpa^s)  of  Mytflene,  son  of 
Seamandronymns  and  brotner  of  the  fimoas  Sap- 
pho, fdl  desperately  in  kve  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Nancntis  in  ^ypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  lazge  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Snidas  («.  v.  'Iid/u«y),  married  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotas  tells  uS)  he  was  vehemently  satirised  by 
his  sister  on  his  retom  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpratation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  in&toated 
him  was  the  object  of  S^>pho*s  attack.  Athenaens, 
contradicting  Herodotos,  calls  the  hetaera  in  qnes- 
tion  Dorica;  and  Soidais  tells  ns  (s.9.  *Po9tifndos 
dnCihifia),  that  Doricha  was  the  name  iriiich  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii  135 ;  Said.  f.«. 
tcanpd ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  596,  b.;  Stab.  xviL  p.  808; 
Muller,  Lit  of  Greee^  ch.  ziii.  g  6 ;  Ov.  Her,  xv. 
1 17.)  [E.  E.) 

CHARES  (XdpnO*  *^  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  aeries  of  years  contrived  by  profose  oor- 
niption  to  wiMnfatiti  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  b.  c.  367,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Aleves,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  sao- 
cessfnl  in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign mider  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himsel£  (Xen.  HelL  vii  2.  §§  18-23 ; 
Died.  zv.  75 ;  Aesch.  de  FcUs,  Lag,  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Callibtratus,  No.  8] ; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shews  how  important  his  pretence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cMise 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  HM,  viL 
4.  §  1,  comp.  viL  3.  §  2.)  [Euphron,  Fasimklus.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Pho- 
ne [p.  125,  a.],  and,  eailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conapiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  fiuled  at  the 
same  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  zv. 
d5.)  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Sodal  war 
broke  out  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
^neral  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorua.  (Charidimus.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  tmr, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and  Timotiieus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  B.  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodonis,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Btcwm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo- 


ple, and  they  wen  recalled   and   snhswpiwifly 
brought  to  triaL    As  C  Nepoa  teOa  it,  Chsm  ao- 
taally  attacked  the  ensny  in  ipite  of  the  weather* 
was  worsted,  and,  in  eider  to  aaeen  >«™»— >f, 
charged  his  colleagOBS  with  not  auppurttng  him. 
In  the  prosecRtacm  he  was  aided  by  AriatophoB, 
the  Aienkn.    (Died.  zvL  7,  21 ;   N«.  Tm.  3; 
AiistJZibst  il23.  §  7,  iii.  10.  §7;  I«>cr.  «V 
'Arr«3.  §137 ;  Deinarch.  &  i>o/j«^  §  17.)    Beii« 
now  left  in  ihe  sole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  was  afi»id  to  apply  for  £ram 
home,  be  relieved  Ids  immediate  neoeaaities  by 
entoLig,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  meioenaiiea, 
into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted  satnp 
of  Western  Asia.   The  Athenians  at  first  approved 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  his  connexitMk  with  Artabasns  on  the  com- 
plaint  of  Artazerxes  IIL  (Ochus);  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  toe  ktter  to  siqpport  the 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  Inst  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wiihea  of  Eubolus  and  Isocnites,  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.    (Diod.  xvL  22  \ 
Dem.Piti%).Lp.46;  \at»,  de  Pat, ;  ArisLA&ei. 
iii.  17.  §10.)   In  B.G.  353  Chares  was  sent  agRinst 
Seatoa,  whidi,  as  well  as  Caidia,  seems  to  have  re- 
fiised  submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesns  to  Athens  in  357.   [CiRaoBLKPTBS.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.   (Diod*  xtL 
34.)    In  the  Olynthian  war,  &  c  349,  he  was  a{h 
pointed  genersl  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athens 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthns;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.    The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemus,  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Chares.    In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip*s  mercenaries,  and  celeboied 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacril^ously  tskeo 
firam  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  ita  way 
into  his  handik  (Diod.  xvi.  52 — 55;  Philochoc. 
<Kp,  Dvmjf,  pw  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  HeracLeid.  opu 
AHeu,  xii  p.  532.)    On  his  siltfvvq  he  was  im- 
peached by  Cephuodotus,  who  complained,  that 
*'he  was  endeavouring  to  give  his  account  after 
having  got  the  peo|de  tight  by  the  ihroai^  (Aiist. 
KhA,  iii.  10.  §  7),  an  allusion  periiapa  merely  te 
the  great  embariassment  of  Athens  at  the  time^ 
(See  a  very  nngatisfitctory  explanation  in  Mitford, 
ch.  39,  sec  2.)     In  b.  c.  346  we  find  him 
manding  again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip 
preparing  to  march  against  CerBobleptes,  oom|daints 
arrived  at  Athens  firom  the  Chersonesns  that  Chans 
had  withdrawn  firom  his  station,  and  was  nowheie 
to  be  found  \  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  send 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  Ae  extiaordinaiy 
message,  that  **the  Athenians  wen  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Chersooess^ 
they  did  not  know  when  their  genersl  and  their 
forces  were.**    That  he  had  been  engaged  in  some 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enoa^ 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departura  of  the 
second  embassy  f^om  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Chares 
stating  the  hopelass  condition  of  the  affidrs  of  Cer- 
Bobleptea.   (Dem.  ds^ab.  htg,  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aesch.  dA  FoU,  Leg,  pp.  29,  37,  40.)    After  this 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  dnring 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  iiriiich,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus  (op.  ^&a.  xii.  p«  532)^ 
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wbA  with  liim  a  ^Tourite  leiideiioe,  as  nipplyinp 
more  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli- 
gate propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athens. 
Bat  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delitered  in  b.  c. 
841  {de  Chen*  p.  97)  he  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
niaeh  inflaenoe  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  oonn- 
eils ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  haye 
been  one  of  those  who  anthorised  and  defended 
the  proceedings  of  Diimeithes  against  Philip  in 
Thiaoe.  In  b.  a  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
xantiom  against  Philip ;  but  his  character  ezdted 
the  Buspiaons  of  the  Byuntians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.  Against  the  enemy  he  effseted 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  ne  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  accordingly  superseded  by  Phodon,  whose 
success  was  briUiant  (Died.  rri.  74,  &c;  PhiL 
E^  ad  Alk,  ap.  Dem»  p.  163 ;  Pint.  Phoc  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  i^pdnst 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
baa  general,  Proxenus.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  replv 
says  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  yictorious.  (Polyaen.  iv.  2 ; 
Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  p.  74 ;  Dem.  de  Cor,  p,  300 ;  see 
Mitford,  cL  42,  sec.  4 }  Clinton,  Fati,  ii.  pp.  298, 
294.)  In  the  same  Tear  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  foroes  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
escaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Lysides,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  (Diod.  xri.  85,  88 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc)  He  is  mentioned  by  Airian  among  the  Athe- 
nian orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  B.  o.  835,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidemus. 
Plutarch,  howcTer,  omits  the  name  of  Chores  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us.  (Arr.  Aitab,  L  10 ; 
Plut  Denu  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  B.  c.  334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Airian  {Anab.  L  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  kinff  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  iBum.  Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareins  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  sained  in  b.  c.  333  by 
Phamabeunis  and  Autophrecuites,  but  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Arr.  AiuA.  ii  1,  iii  2.)  From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  d%ys  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general.  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
rashness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plut  Fehp,  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  rery  supoiior  talent, 
though  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  best  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  polities  we  see  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem.  de  Fob,  Leg,  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  poIitiaQ  interests  afe  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  part^  to  which  he  attached  himself^ 
notwithstanding  Uie  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  oiators  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
flijpicy,  which  was  measureless,  he  unblnshingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, — what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  man, — the  austere 
virtue  of  PluKdon.    His  bad  feith  passed  into  a 
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pcoverb ;  and  his  rapacity  was  axtraofdinaiy,  even, 
amidst  the  misamble  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  dtizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  feet,  his  character 
pfesents  no  one  singlapoint  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country's  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  dsss  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  felL  (Plut  Phoc  5 ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Aiken,  Le,;  Isocr.  de  Paee  ;  Aesch.  de  FtUe,  Leg, 
pw  37;  EubuL  ap.  AriaL  likeU  i.  15.  $  15;  Suid. 
«.  r.  Xdpirros  mtfx«^<>f*)  [E.  £.] 

CHARES  (Xif^is)  of  Mytilena,  an  oflloer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  stnmgen  to  the  king  {•l<raryy9Ke69)f 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  pivate  life  of 
Alexander  (ir«pl  *AX4^a^pop  Urropui)  in  ten  books, 
fitagments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeua 
(L  p.  27,  d.,  iil  p.  93,  fc,  p.  124,  &,  iv.  pw  171,  b.» 
viL  p.  277,  a.,  X.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  £,  xiL  p.  613,  £, 
514,  £,  538,  bi,  xiiL  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  {Alex. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  ForL  Alex,  ii  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  {H,  N,  xii  xiii  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Oellius  (v.  2).  f  P.S.] 

CHARES  (Xdpvs),  of  lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronae,  vras  the  fevourite  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  vrith  his  edu^ 
cation,  and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  (Anon,  ad 
Heremu  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero*s  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  hia 
works  a  colossal  head,  whidi  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  b.  c  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Dedus  which  stood  bende  it  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  Siilig  and 
Thiersdi,  improbabUu  for  probabUu^  even  if  adopts 
ed,  would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  ^  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,**  was  odebiated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  worid.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  femous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  hugest  The  accounts  of  its  height 
difier  slightly,  but  ail  agree  in  making  it  upwaida 
of  105  English  feet  Pliny  {L  o.),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fell,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ;. 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limba  resembled  caves  ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twdve  years  in  erecting  (b.  c.  292--> 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  dty.    (b.  c.  303.)     The  cobssus  stood 
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at  the  entiBiiee  of  the  haibonr  of  Rhodoa.  Then 
k  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  ita  1^  ex- 
tended over  the  month  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
OTerthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  years  after  its  erection,  (b.  c.  224,  Euseb. 
Ckron^  and  Chnm,  Paaoh.  sub  OL  139.  I ;  Polybt 
T.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c  218.)  Strabo  (ziv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Phiio  Byiant.  <£e  VII  Orbi$  MtroadU,  c.  ir. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  odcnlated 
the  weiffht  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considenng  the  mfchanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  aooording  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  styte  of 
the  ccmposition  to  its  enormous  sise,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  phice  as  an  inventor  in  his 
arc 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  from  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  ii  pp.  602-3 ;  Rasche,  Le*. 
Umv,  Bd  Num.  s.  v.  H^odui,  A.,  bi,  11,  &c.) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal,  L  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9 ;  JaMbs,  L  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  OommeiU.  LI,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  Andeutunffen  xu  24  Vortragen  mber  die 
ArduMogit^  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  (Xc^McX^s),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
donen  {firnnoi)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affiiir  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  in  b.  c.  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  donocncy. 
(Thne.  vi.  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Myk. 
p.  6.)  In  B.  G.  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
aquadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
m  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  T^iconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  &  c.  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
atill  striving  to  cuny  fiivour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  nnacrupnlous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
dude,  that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Elensis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  conndl  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  populai:  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  b.  c.  403.  (Xen.  HelL  iu  3. 
§  2,  4.  §§  24,  43,  Mem.  L  2.  §§  31,  &c.;  ArisL 
J^otU.  V.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lvs.  e.  EraL  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
'de  Big.  p.  355,  d.)  In  uie  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  £.] 
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CHARICLEIDES  (Xi^MicXeOvr),  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  phty  of  him 
called  "AXvffa  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  by  Athenaeua 
(viL  p.  825,  d.).  [B.  E.] 

CHARICLEITUS  (XapUXuros),  one  of  tha 
commanden  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  b.  c. 
1 90,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Oreat  under 
Hannibal  and  Apc^onins,  off  Side  in  Pamphylia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [K  E.] 

CHA'RICLES  (XapucKiis\  an  eminent  physi- 
cian at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attMided  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pie- 
dieted  his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  his  pulse,  ▲.  d.  37.  (Suet.  Tiber.  72  ;  Tac. 
Anm.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pve- 
aerved  by  Oalen  {De  Cbn^MM.  Medicam,  sec  Looot, 
iL  1,  2.  voL  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  &c.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  penon.   [  W.  A.  O.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XapaOitii  1.  The  wife  of  the 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Carystna.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  othen 
of  Perses  or  of  Ooeanus.  (SchoL  ad  PvuL  FyUL 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  Met  iL  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eneres  and  mother  of 
Teiresias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teiresiai, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  from 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voice  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  Uack  slaff  as  safeay 
as  if  he  saw.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  $  7 ;  Callim.  Hgmm^ 
m  PaU.  67,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xi^Oiyios).  I.  Of  Enboca, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Orens  by  an  obscare  &ther,  if 
we  may  believe  the  aoooimt  of  Demosthenes  in  a 
qpeech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (Dob. 
c  Arietoer.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  slinger 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  oobs- 
mander  of  a  pirate  veuel,  and  finally  the  captain 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  **  free  companiona.**  (Dem. 
c  Arietaer.  pp.  668, 669.)  In  this  c^iadty  he  fixit 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  Iphicates, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  b.  c. 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
yean,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  delivered  hostages  to  Iphicntes  liar 
the  performance  of  the  promise:  these,  on  being 
saperaeded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chari- 
demns,  who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  requir* 
ing  them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  psisaed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  b.  c.  360,  when 
Timothens  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amphi- 
polis, Charidemus  was  engaged  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  preparing  to  defend 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cudia  in  the  Chcno- 
nesns,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  coo- 
sented  to  aid  them  against  Olynthuik  Afrer  the 
feiluM  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  oiteied 
the  service  of  Memnon  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
kw  of  Artabasos,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Autophradates,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main- 
tained. [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  He  deceived  his 
employers,  however,  and  seiied  the  towns  of  Scep- 
sis, Cebren,  and  Ilium ;  but,  being  closely  pressed 
by  Artabazus  after  his  release  frimi  prison,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf 
promisiqg  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  Artabaiais,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of  M<;mnon  and  Mentor* 
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Befine  ike  amval  of  the  Athenian  squadron  deo- 
tfaied  for  Uie  Hellespont  under  CephisodotUB ;  and 
Charidemui,  on  his  zetum  ta  Europe^  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  fais  senrices  to  Cotjs,  whose 
daughter  he  maiiied,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaeus.  ^Dem.  e.  Aristoer.  pn.  669-674.)  On 
the  murder  of  Ck>ty8,  b.  a  358,  ne  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersobleptes,  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  straggle  with  the  Athenians,  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
He  compelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  un&vourable  to  his 
country;  and  though  Athmodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Beruades,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Miltocythes,  which  Charidemus  bad  procured  from 
the  Cfudians)  obliged  Cersobleptes  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonesus  to  Athois, — ^yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Euboean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
£eivourable  to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation.  Chares 
having  airived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  cuUo- 
erator^  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodoms,  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Caidia  ;  and  his  partisans  among  the 
oraton  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  nanative  of  events  in 
Demosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  tiiey  rewarded 
his  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  atj 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Dem.  e.  Arittocr,  pp.  650, 
674--682 ;  Arist  Bhet,  iL  23.  §  17 ;  compw  Isocr. 
de  Pae,  p.  169,  c)  This  appeara  to  haTe  been  in 
B.  c.  857.  In  B.  a  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 
in  s{»te  of  tiie  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (c  Arittocr,  pastim),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemus  inviohible,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kiU  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [Cbrsoblbptbs.] 
In  B.&  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
vras  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olvnthian  war.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  he  ravaged  Pallene  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offsnco  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthns,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  snpeneded  and  repbu»d  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  €q>,  Dkmys.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp. 
ap,  Athm,  z.  p.  436,  c.)  Henceforth  be  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  widi  tiie  Chandemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford*s  Oreeee,  cL  48,  sec.  1 ;  Thirlwall^s  Greece^ 
ToL  V.  p.  192,  note  4,  vol  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Atheniaii,  who  in  b.  c.  358  was  sent  vrith 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorised  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  seeretiy  Ibr  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polis, and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
for  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  ^puKovfxtv6w  irorf  dw^fi^w  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  Oiynih.  ii.  p.  19,  a/  ^ 
(Theopomp.  ap»  &tkL  «.  v.  rl  icrri  r6  hf  roh 
AmuaUvmn  ^tfiKwwutots^  k,  r.  A. ;'  oompi  Died. 
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xiii.  49 ;  Deinarch.  &  Dem.  p.  91,  adfk,)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  tne  Athenians, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phodon^s  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  a  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip*s  murder,  b.  c  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  (Plut  Phoe,  16,  Dem»  22 ; 
AescL  e.  OBn.  p.  64.)  He  vras  one  of  the  oraton 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demades.  Chari- 
demus, being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  nis  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
Anab,  i.  10 ;  Plut  Dem.  23,  Phoe,  17;  Died.  xviL 
15,  30 ;  Deinarch.  c  Dem,  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  bem  high  in 
fovour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  vrith  several  of  the  authorities  abova 
refened  to  is  pcnnted  out  by  Weseeling.  {AdDiotU 
Le,)  [E.R] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xa^8i}/ior),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Eiasistratua 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  centuxy  b.  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Cadius  Aurelianus  {D$  Morh, 
Acut,  iiL  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenes.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARILA'US  (XopJAoor).  1.  BrotiierofMae- 
andrius,  tyrant  of  Samoa.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  iahnd,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaiis,  who  was  some- 
what crasy,  obtained  leave  from  his  Inother  to  fiill 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  who  were  sitting  in  firont  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  fi«"WM"«  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  iii, 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Nymphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  PubliUus  Philo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Samnite  war  (b.c.  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Liv.viiL25,26.)  [E.E.] 

CHARILA'US  (XaptKoun)^  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  B.  a  328.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Graee.  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Haries.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (XapiXaos^ 
XdpikKos),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes, 
and  7th  o{  the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  undo  Lycuigus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-bom  infiint,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
thdr  king.  (Plut  Zye.  3 ;  Pans.  iL  86 ;  Just 
iii.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  PUxL  Rep,  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycuigus 
OB  his  return  from  his  voluntary  eoole  at  first 
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•lanied  Chttilu*  for  hk  penonal  nfrtj;  but  lie 
pDon  becme  reMiond,  and  oo-opemted  with  his 
nude  in  the  pvDnMtkm  of  hie  phniB.  (Pint.  I^ 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  Teiy  oonsitteiit  with  Ane- 
totle'b  ttatement  {P9UL  t.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
arittocatic  gorenunent  wae  eetabtiehed  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyianny  of  Charihua,  idiich  latter 
acooant  again  is  ttiU  lew  recondlcable  with  ihe 
assertion  of  Pintaieh  (2.  e.),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  snbstanoe  when  Lycoigns  begn  to 
lemodel  the  constitution.  There  is»  however,  mndi 
probability  in  the  explanation  ofieied  as  an  hypo- 
theos  by  Thizlwall.  {Grt«eey  toL  l  p.  299,  &«.) 
We  hear  from  Paiisanias  that  ChaiilaSs  was  en- 
gaged sacoessfoUy  in  a  war  with  the  Aigives, 
which  had  shunbeied  for  two  geoenUionc  He 
aided  also  his  ooUeagne  Aiehelans  in  destroying 
the  border-town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  S( 
an  intention  of  rerolting  to  the  Arcadiaos ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastnms  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  aie  laid  to  luTe  taken 
np  arms  and  to  hare  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaden  by  lushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaiis  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
nn  giving  a  promise  (whidi  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  fit>m  attack- 
mg  Tegea.  (Paus.  iii.  2,  7,  ▼iii.  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  CbarilaUs,  see  Clinton, 
{Pcut^  i  p.  140,  Ac)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod.  L 
65 ;  Larch,  ad  loc.,  viii  Idl;  oomp,  Clint  FotL  i. 
p.  144,  note  K)  [£.  E.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  anther  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  bv  Seneca.    (Qiuwt  Nat,  viL  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xopir),  the  personification  of  Once 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  tmnslate  by 
OraHa  and  we  after  them  by  Groc^,  Homer, 
srithottt  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (//«  xviii  382.) 
Hesiod  (Theog.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charites.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1 148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis,  at  least  a  dose  connexion  and  ressmblviee 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  inte  a  [durality  of 
beings  at  a  very  eady  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beantifrd  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adorns  it  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithea  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wi& 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plursl  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Oi.  xviii  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
scribed; the  most  oonmion  aoeonnt  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Euxynome, 
Eunomia,    Eurydomene,    Harmonia,    or    Lethe. 

i Hesiod.  Theog,  907,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  $  1 1 
*ind.  OL  xiv.  15;  Phumut  15;  Orph.  Hyam, 
59.  2;  Stat  TkA,  ii.  286;  Eustath.  ad Hom,f, 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Corpnis. 
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The  Heneiie  posav  mention  only  one  Chana,  or 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  ploral,  and  fiosn  the 
passage  in  whidi  PaaLthea  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  divinon  of  them  into  cbsses-     Hesiod  dtstanctly 
mentions  three  Charites,  whose  munea  axe  Eophio- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  as  weU 
as  these  names   subsequently  became   geneEsUy 
established,  although  certain  places  in  G^eeoe  re- 
tained their  ancient  and  established  number.  Tfaos 
the  Spartans  had  onlv  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  ihe  Athenians  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  Hegemone,  who  weze  wonhipped  then 
from  the   earliest  times.      Hermesianaz    added 
Peitho  as  a  third.    (Paus.  ix.  35.)    Soatmtns  (ofn 
^Mted,  ad  Horn.  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodiie 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cale,  aad  £ur 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  one 
another,  and  when  Teiresias  awarded  the  piiie  to 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  <dd 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beantiful 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.    The  uune 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  sa|ne  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  {fL  xviii  393)  mentjens  the 
names  of  two  Chuites,  Pasithea  and  Cale,  ad 
that  inAif  should  acoordinj^y  be  written  by  a 
capital  initial 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear: 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who  gsva 
fostive  joy  and  enhanced  the  eDJ03rmento  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gHitleness.  Oiacefrdnees  and 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  are  therefore  attributed 
to  them.  (Herat  Catrm.  iiL  21,22;  Pind.  OC 
xiv.  7,  Ac.)  They  are  mostly  described  as  beb^ 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  ss 
real  joy  existo  only  in  cudes  where  the  individual 
gives  up  lus  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  ol^ect 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  besmty  is 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  ite  victory ;  and 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  more  fireely  is  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beaaty  to 
everything  that  delighte  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  canae  of 
Charis  being  celled  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  the 
divine  artist  The  most  perfect  works  of  art  are 
thus  called  the  vrorks  of  the  Charitea,  and  the 
greatest  artiste  are  their  fevourites.  Ilie  gentle^ 
ness  and  graoefiilnees  which  they  impart  to  raan^ 
ordioaiy  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  niodeiat> 
hug  tiie  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  OarmL  iii. 
19.  15;  Pind.  OL  xiil  18),  and  by  tiieir  accom- 
panying Aphrodite  and  ^s.  (Horn.  Od"  viii. 
364,  xviii  194;  Paus.  vl  24.  $  6.)  They  also 
assist  Hermes  and  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  (Hesiod.  Op,  63),  and  wift> 
dom  itself  receives  ite  chaims  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  espedallr  fevouied 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  ipaayioSMi  w 
^ifo^fMAToi.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  vHiom  they  live  to* 
gether  in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Tk$<^.  64  ;  Eurip. 
Here,  fur,  673 ;  Theocrit  xvi.  in  fin.)  Poete  are 
in^iied  by  the  Muses,  but  the  applicatioin  of  their 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  festivals 
of  tiie  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charitea.  Late 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (Gxatiae)  as 
the  symbok  of  giatitade  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  gnUm 
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III  tlieir  own  language.  (Senec.  D$  Bmef,  L  8 ; 
comp.  Diod.  r.  73.) 

Tiie  wonhip  of  the  ChaxHei  was  believed  to 
iiare  been  fint  introduoed  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
das  or  Eteodei,  the  Bon  of  Gephiaeaa,  in  the  valley 
of  that  river.  (Paas.  ix.  95.  §  1 ;  Theocrit  zvL 
104;  Pind.  OL  ziv.)  At  Oichomenos  and  in  the 
idand  of  Paros  a  fiMtival,  the  x^^^a  or  Xop'H^^'^ 
waa  celebrated  to  the  Charitea.  (Enatath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  ApoUod.  ill  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho- 
menos  they  were  worshipped  from  early  timet  in 
the  fonn  of  rude  stonea,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fidlen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles. 
(Pans.  ix.  38.  §  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amydae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  EUa,  Hennione,  and  others. 
(Ptos.  L  22.  §  8,  iL  34.  §  10,  iu.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  5.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
panions of  other  gods,  such  as  Hers,  Hennes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  AphiMUte,  the  Horse,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  ApoUo  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  the  god  caxried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  die  eariy  timea  the  Charites  were  lepteaented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduoed  the  custom  of 
lepresenting  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrsce  one  another.  Their  attributes 
differ  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend;  as  the  companions  of  ApoUo  they  oftoi 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
fiivoorite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  Mj^kol,  BUderb, 
il  p.  215,  dec)  [L.  &] 

CHABI'SIUS  (XapUnos),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
aiae  in  Anadia.  (Pans,  viii  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Bys. 
a.  V.)  [L  S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  {XttfiUrtos\  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  *t>'VM  by  HegesiaiL  (Cic. 
BmL  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Qnintilian  and  Rutilins  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
former  writer  (x.  i.  §  70^  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilins  Lnpus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  Rutil.  Liq>,  L  10;  Westermann,  6^asE^ 
der  Cfrteek,  BendlaamkeiL  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARFSIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadelphians  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  gmeral  council  held  at  Ephesns,  a.  d.  431, 
Antonius  and  James,  presbyten  of  Constantinq>le, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  conmiendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
sius  and  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  Quafiodsaman  (Nean- 
der,  KircAaiffexh.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  fiuth  tinctared  with  the 
Nestorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretk  from  the  commnnion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  council  assembled  at  Ephesns,  (^Iharisius  accused 
before  the  fiahen  that  omiposed  it  Anastasius, 
Photius,  and  James,  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  Uiey 
had  imposed  upon  the  ddnded  Philadelphians. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  ovm 
fiuth,  harmonising  with  the  Nioene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appean  only  in  cormexion  widi  the 
Ephesiaa  connol,  a.d.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
^nod,  his  oonfiBSsum  of  fiuth,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sitioB  of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photius,  the  subscribings  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Cheek  and  Latin  in  the  Sacro- 
icmeta  ConcUiok^  edited  by  Labbe  and  Cossart,  vol. 
iii.  p.  673,  &&,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave'k  HittoriaLHenriay  ppu  327,  328,  ed.  Lond. 
1688,  fd.  [&  D.] 

CHARl'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCADIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  woriu  an  cited  in  the  Digest  Herennius 
Modestinus,  who  was  living  in  ue  idgn  of  Goiv- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispm- 
dence.  **  Hie  orscula  juzisconsultornm  obmutuere,** 
says  the  celebrated  Jac.  Godefroi  (iHicMMo^s  Juru, 
i.  7)»  ''sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dioere  vere  liceat.**  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
yean  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appean  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquila  or  Furius  Anthianua  bebngs 
to  that  intervaL  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisius  and  Hermogenianns.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogenianns  occupies  the  hist  phice 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charuius  dtes  Modes- 
tmus  with  apphmse  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  fitm 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1.  s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal  from  the  sentenoes  of  the  praefecti  prsetorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  waa  abolished 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  ▲.  n.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit 
62.  s«  19),  and,  from  the  language  oi  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantino 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  waa 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit  5.  s.  1.  pr.)  dted  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
^'Aicadius,  qui  et  Charisius,**  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (de  Afagid.  Pop,  Rom,  L  c  141  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelitts  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occun  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  were  etvmologically  con- 
nected with  Oanu  rather  than  X"ip^*  1'^®  jurist, 
according  to  Pansiroli  {de  Clar,  Jur,  Interpp,  pp. 
1 3,  59),  vras  the  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Carus,  (Carinas,  and  Nnmerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, A.  n.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diodetianus  and  Maximianus» 
addressed,  ▲.  n.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimna 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  Pansiroli  would  here  read 
Uhariains  for  Chresimuf,  and  would  also  identil^ 
our  Charisius  with  the  Cariuus  (Vat  M.  S. ;  vulg. 
lect  Charissimus),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperoTB.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
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«ge.  Three  woiiui  of  Charisius  are  dted  in  the 
Digeat  Four  eztnurto  (Dig.  22.  tit  5.  a.  1 ;  Dig. 
22.  tit  5.  s.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit  5.  a.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit  18. 1.  10)  are  made  from  hia  Liber  lingalaria 
de  Tettibaa  ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  a.  18)  from  hia 
Liber  wngnlaria  de  Muneriboa  civilibaa ;  and  one 
{Dig.  1.  tit  1.  •.  nn.)  from  hia  Liber  aJngnlaria 
de  Officio  Praefecti  praetoiio.  In  the  inicription 
prefixed  to  the  ktter  paange  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.  a. 
nn.),  he  is  styled  magiater  Ubellonun,  and  Oijaa 
{Obm,  Tii.  2),  probably  aoapecting  that  he  held 
«ffiee  onder  Conatantine,  oonjectnrea  that  he  waa  a 
Chriatian.  For  this  conjecture,  hoveTer,  there  is 
no  loffident  ground,  for,  aa  Bitter  haa  remarked 
(ad  Heimeeeu  Hi$tonam  Jmr.  Rom.  §  358),  eren 
vnder  Valentinianua  the  younger,  Rome  waa  atill 
in  the  moat  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  moat  ad- 
dicted to  paganiam,  h^  the  higheat  dignitiea  even 
in  the  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  hmguage  of  the  eztneta 
from  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
«ge  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  ia  dia- 
figured  by  barbarisma,  a.  g,  patHoipalea^  reffimm- 
tMR,  mamdabUe^  munm  camdadat,  ( Jac  Oodefroi, 
ad  Cod.  Tkeodoi.  IL  tit  30.  s.  16;  Guil  Otot 
VUaeJurue.  iL  11 ;  Chr.  Ran,  de  Aur.  Are.  C%a- 
ritio.  VeL  Jitrue.,  4to.,  Lipa.  1773;  Zimmem, 
A.  A  &.  I  §  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER,  a 
Latin  gnunmarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  fire 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitied 
IndUutumes  GrammaUcas,  which  haa  come  down 
to  us  in  a  rery  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  filth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  such 
aa  Flarius  Caper,  Veliua  Longua,  Terentiua  Scau- 
lua,  and  abore  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
fnanua,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particulariy  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
nf  quotations,  appaientiy  Tery  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  dose  correspondence 
with  many  passagea  in  the  Ars  Grammatica  of 
Diomedes,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
ainoe  he  makea  no  mention  of  Diomedes,  that  the 
latter  waa  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Senrius  [Comminianus],  tiierefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Priscian,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
«nd  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  has  iur 
▼estigated  thia  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400, 
in  which  case  ha  probably  enjoyed  -the  adyantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  piUaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  wcurids  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
gnunmarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Pairha- 
aiuB,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1532 ;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabriciua 
Chemnicensis,  waa  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
Svo.,  1551,  and  contMns  numy  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpoladons, 
•inoe  the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS. ; 


the  third,  indaded  in  the  * 
Anctorea  Antiqni,**  of  Putschina,  Hanor.  4ta.  160&, 
professes  to  be  for  more  complete  and  aeoaiate  tlian 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
matter  and  varioua  readings  obtained  fivim  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Jama  Doaa,  of 
whidi,  however,  no  detailed  aoooont  ia  given,  and 
of  which  no  trace  now  remaina.      Niebnhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  rnHating  amd 
making  extracta  frmn  the  Neapolitan  M&  of^in- 
ally  employed  by  Cyminius,  whidi  affiirda  aseaas 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlaigii^  the  text  Theae 
iw^rUia  were  promised  by  Niebnhr  to  Linde- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  oonaequaioe  of  the  death 
of  hia  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putschina  with  the  varioua  readinga  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  maiked  on  the  margin.     These 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  fonns 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  Tolome  of  the  **  Corpna 
Grammaticomm  Latinorum  Vetemm,**  Lip^  4to. 
1840.     (Funodua,  De  tMerti  ae  deenpUa  fimjmmt 
LaHmaM  Stmeehde^e.  iv.  §  11;  Osann,  Baitnigexm' 
GriedL  mmd  JCSm.  LUteraimrpetdL  voL  ii   pu  319; 
Lerseh,  Die  S^mad^iUloeopkie  der  AUem,   vol  i. 
p.  163.)  [W.  R.] 

CHAHITES.    [Charis.] 

CHAHITON  {Xaplrtt^)  of  Apbrodunaa,  a  town 
of  Caria,  ia  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  proae  writers  calls  himself;  but  the  naoK  is 
probaUy  feigned  (finom  x^'  ^^^  'A^prffru),  as 
the  time  and  position  of  the  aathor  ootainly  are. 
He  represents  himself  aa  the  secietaiy  {im^ypm^tit) 
of  the  orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  icfoning  ta 
tile  Syracnsan  orator  mentioned  by  Thney£dcs 
(vi  35,  36)  as  tiie  political  opponent  of  Hctma- 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Hermoecatca  ia  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton*8  work,  which  u  a  romance,  ia 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  CaOir- 
rhoe,  under  the  followiag  title,  Xaplrmimi  *Ai^|po8i- 
trfems  Twr  wtfi  Xaipka^  mo)  KatXXtfPoi^  ipmrntm 
BnTYftftdrmif  xAyoi  i.  The  vraric  begina  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  presenUy  followed 
by  her  buriaL  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  Alter  varioos  ad- 
ventures, she  is  restored  to  Chaereas.  The  inci- 
dents are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple ;  but  the  work  aa  a  whole  ia  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatiua,  Heliodoma,  Longoa, 
and  Xenophon  of  Epheeus.  Nothing  ia  knowa 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  authoc 
The  critics  phice  him  variously  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Chiist  The  genesal 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  preai 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  <tf  Ephesna. 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  fim 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  DX>rviDe, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Retake,  in 
3  vols.  4ta  Amst  1750.  The  commentary  of 
D*Orvi]le  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
cient author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additiaaai 
notes  by  Beck,  1  voL  8vo.  LipSL  1783.  A  very 
beautiftd  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heyne,  Leips.  1753,  and  Schneider,  Leipa.  1807; 
into  French  by  Larcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  in 
the  Bibliotheque  des  Romana  Grecs,  l4ir.  1797X 
and  Pallet,  1775  and  1784 ;  into  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  1752,  and  others;  into  English 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt,  1764.  [P.  S.] 
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CflA'RITON  (Xop/TMr),  an  ocoliit,  who  Uved 
in  or  before  the  teeond  oentory  after  Chrut,  as  one 
of  hia  medkal  foimnke  ia  quoted  by  Galen  {D» 
Awtid.  iL  13.  toL  ziv.  p.  180),  and  alao  by  Aetioa 
(iv.  1,  18,  p.  620).  He  ia  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inacription,  which  ia  explained  at 
length  by  C.  G.  Kuhn,  in  hia  Indea  Med^obrtsm 
Oailananim  mter  Graaoot  Romanotq^  Lipa.  1829, 
4to.,  &SC.  iL  p.  S,  &C.  See  also  Kuhn*a  AddUam. 
ad  Elmck,  Medio,  Fef.  a  J.  A,  Fabrido^  jie.  e»- 
Mritwm,  Lipa.  1 826,  4to.,  faac  ir.       [ W.  A.  G.] 

CHARI'XENA  {Xapi^iya\  a  lyric  poeteat, 
mentioned  by  Euatatliiua,  who  calla  her  ironfr/Ma 
KpovftJermv.  {Ad  Iliad.  iS'  711.)  Aiiatophanea  al- 
ludes to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexicogr^hera  explain  aa  a  proverbial  expreaaion 
implying  that  she  waa  **  ailly  and  fooliah."  (Eod^ 
tka.  943 ;  ^oidaa,  s.  v,;  JEisfmol.  Mag,  and  Hesy- 
china, «.  v,  hti  Xci^^yi|$.)  She  is  said  to  haye 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
(Ehfm,  Mag,  and  Hesych.  Le.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  aa 
an  erotic  poetess  haa  been  understood  as  indicating 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hesychius  (d^x<>^  o9o«)  perhaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.&] 

CHARI'XENUS  (Xopl^cw)  or  CHARFX- 
ENES  (XofM^^ycf),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asdepiadea  Phannadon.  Several  of 
his  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
Galen  and  Aetins.  (Gal.  De  Compos,  Medieam, 
sec  Loc  iiL  3,  V.  3,  viL  2,  4,  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Aet.  Ih  Med, 
il  4,  52,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  philosopher.    [CHARMiDsa.] 

CHA'RMIDES  (Xap/ii8i?f ).  1.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother*s  side  to  Pkto,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
roan  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (Comp.  Heind.  €ui  PlaL  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  ^Protagoraa^  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
Hipponicus.  [See  p.  567,  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  that  he  was  a  great  fevourite  with  So- 
crates, and  waa  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
his  country  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  B.  a  404  he  waa 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraeeus,  and  he  waa  dam  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  at  tiie  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Mem.  ill  6,  7,  HdL  iL  4.  9  19 ; 
Schneid.  ad  lac) 

2.  Called  also  Charmadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitomachua  the  Carthagmian,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  (aa  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commmcement  of  the 
first  century  b.  c  Cicero,  writing  in  b.  c.  45, 
speaks  of  hun  as  recently  dead.  (TWc  Dup.  L  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
pass and  retentiveness  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
aophical  opinions  were  doubtless  coinddent  with 
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those  of  Philo.  (Cic.  Acad.  QhossC  iv.  6,  OraL  1 6, 
de  OraL  iL  88;  Plin.  H.N,  vii.  24;  Fabric.  BM. 
Graee.  iiL  p^  1679  si^^  ^*  authorities  there  re- 
foned  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMFNUS  (Xop^iiyos),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral,  who  ia  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  aa  com- 
ing to  Samoa  in  b.  c  412.  Samoa  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarteiB  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
foree  there  amounted  to  upwaida  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  beuege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
abort  time  afterwarda  with  twenty  vessels  to  tho 
coaat  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser- 
vice he  fell  in  wiUi  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  loot  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Halicamassua.  We  afterwuda 
find  him  aadating  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  ine£(ectual  attempt  at  a  revdutiou.  (Thuc  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Ariatoph.  Thetmopk.  804.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARMFNUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  waa  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  harmost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrean 
Greeks,  then  at  Sdymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  b.  c  399.  (Xen.  ^iia5.  viL 
6.  §  1,  &C.,  HeU.  iiL  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  tne  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacberoua  coUudon  with  Seuthes  to 
defiraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  be  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  thia  condsted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon*a  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transactien.  (Xen.  AntUf. 
viL  6.  §  39,  7.  §§  13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMIS  {xi(>tus)y  a  phydcian  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fiune  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  fiK>m 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562iL10«.  (Plin. //:  M  xxix.  8.)  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  waa  versified  by 
Damocratea,  and  ia  preaerved  by  Galen.  {DeAntid, 
ii.  1,  4,  voL  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)       [W.  A.  G.] 

CHAROE'ADES  (Xo^mdSiis),  caUed  Chariadea 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
Laches  in  the  eariiest  expedition  sent  from  Athena 
to  Sicily  (&  c.  427),  and  waa  killed  aoon  aftei^ 
warda.  (Thuc  iiL  86, 90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.  H. C] 

CHARON  (Xifmv),  a  aon  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  rivera  of  the  lower  worid.  ( Viig.  Aeti,  vL  295, 
&c;  Senec.  Here.  Jkr,  764.)  For  thia  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danaoe, 
which  coin  waa  phiced  in  the  mouth  of  evezy  dead 
body  previous  to  its  buriaL  Thia  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  28. 
§  1 ;  Juven.  iiL  267 ;  EusUth.  ad  Horn,  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  ;:. .        ,  [L.  8.]    * 
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CHARON  (Xdpmif),  a  disdngoiahed  Thebaa, 
who  expoted  kimBelf  to  mnoh  danger  by  ooncealiog 
Pelopidas  and  hit  feUow-compiiaion  in  hit  home, 
when  they  retorned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligaidiical 
goTemment,  B.  c.  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
actiTe  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  soooeas, 
was  made  Boeotareh  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
MeUon.  (Xen.  HelL  t.  4.  §  3;  Pint.  Pelop.  7-13, 
de  Gen,  Soe.  panim,)  [E.  E.] 

CHARON  (X^I^X  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsaciis,  is  mentioned  by  Tertolliaa  {deAmm,  46) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Soidas  (t.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flounshed 
{y€06fuvos)  in  the  time  of  Dareios  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  464) ;  bot,  as  Dareias 
died  in  B.  c  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  {0^ 
for  00^  in  Soidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  OL  69  or  B.  a  504.  He  lired,  howoTer,  as  late 
as  B.  &  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Tkgm,  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Iliemistocles 
to  Asia  in  b.  c.  465.  We  find  uie  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Snidas :  1.  AlBunrucd,  %  Tltpffuid, 
3.  'EAAip^Mci.  4.  Tltpt  AofopdHov,  5.  AiAnoE. 
6.  *Opoi  Aa^i^'OMnyKwy,  a  work  qnoted  by  Athenaens 
(xi.  p.  475,  c.),  where  Schweighaeoser  proposes  to 
snbstitnte  ipoi  (oomp.  Diod.  L  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  cumalM  of  Lampsacos.  7»  Tlpv 
rd»tis  ^  "Apxof^tt  ol  rm¥  AaittSiUfuwiuv^  a  chjro- 
nological  work.  8.  Kr^cif  ir6Ktmv.  9.  Kfnjrttc^ 
10.  n«ffrAovr  6  cxr^s  rmv  'HpoKXtlattf  <miK£y, 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthos,  have  been  published  by 
Creozer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Muller,  Froffm,  Ifktor.  Cfrwc  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  aboye  giren,  comp.  Pint,  de 
MuL  VirU  ».  v,  Atifv^diai;  Strab.  ziii.  pu  583; 
Paus.  X.  38 ;  Athen.  xiL  p.  520,  d.;  AeL  F.//:  1 1 5 ; 
Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod,  iL  2,  479 ;  Voes.  de  Hist. 
OroK,  b.  L  c.  1 ;  Clint  Fatt,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  t.  v.;  Vow.  de 
Hid.  Graeo,  p.  415,  ed.  Westemiann.) 

3.  Of  NauciBtiB,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurr^  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (Suid.*.  v.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Rho* 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
ArgonaatUoi^  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha^ 
giniaiL  (Fabric.  .0^  Chraec.  b.  iii.  c  21 ;  Voss. 
de  Hitt.  Oraec  pp.  20,  138,  144,  415,  ed.  Westeiv 
mann ;  Schol.  ad  ApciL  Rkod,  il  1054.)     [K  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (Xapi£i'8ar),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tan&»  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot.  Pdit,  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zande, 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rh^um.  Ho  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  i  «.  before 
b.  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  b.  c.  476. 
These  facts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xiL.  12) :  via. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  CharoiH 
das,  **  the  best  of  their  feUow-dtixene^  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  Uws  for  their  use*    For  Thurii,  as  we 
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have  seen,  b  not  indnded  among  the  Chsladiaii 
cities;  and  the  date  of  its  foondatiooi  is  &  a  449L 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  (/^Uorw,  p. 
367,  dec.),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  aa 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thnriana 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  {PclM.  hr. 
12)  tells  us,  tluit  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris^ 
tocracy,  whoeas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  S^Atos,  and  Uie  consti- 
tution of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  «sA/rc«fia 
hlftoieparuedy.  Again,  we  leam  from  a  happy  cor- 
rection made  by  BenUey  in  a  corrupt  passage  of 
the  Politics  (il  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introdooed 
the  power  of  prosecuting  fiJse  witneoses  (M^nifct). 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  befcne  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  anthem,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling's  note  on  Dio- 
dorus, /.c,  where  Bentlev^s  arguments  are  snaupfd 
up  with  great  deamess.)  Diodorus  ends  the  ae- 
ooont  of  his  pseudo-Charondas  by  the  story,  tliaS 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  viohting  one  of 
his  own  laws.  On  bemg  reminded  of  this  by  a 
dtizen,  he  exclaimed,  ftA  At  dXki  ic6pia¥  wof^ra, 
and  immediately  stabbed  himsell  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Sjrracose,  and  of  Zaleucos, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vi  §  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagwean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  tmtes 
of  calling  every  dbtinguished  lawgiver  a  disdple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  erea  conferred  on 
Numa  PompiUus.  (Comp.  lamblich.  VU,  FyAag. 
c.  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charondas 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probaUy  aa- 
thentic,  since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  enacts,  that  aS 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  no 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit.  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla- 
to*s  Laws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probably 
in  verse.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  The  fragments  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne^  Ofm»- 
ada,  vol.  iL  p.  74,  Ac  [G.  £.  L.  C  j 

CHAROPS  (Xi^X  bright^yed  or  joyfril- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heradea,  undo*  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  bdieved  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  horn  the  lower  world.  (Pans.  ix.  34. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od,  xi.  427  ;  Horn.  Hyem,  m  Afere. 
194 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  &] 

CHAROPS  (xafMnf)*  L  A  chief  amoi^  the 
Epeirots,  who  sided  widi  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  v.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  l^Medooisns, 
enabled  Flamininua  to  dislodge  Philip  firam  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeims,  b.  c.  198L 
(Polyb.  xviL  3,  xiciii.  6,  xxvii  13 ;  Liv.  xxxiL  6« 
11 ;  Plut  FUmi.  4.)  In  b.  c.  192,  Charops  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  Uie  Great,  who  was  wintmng  at  Chakis  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhahitanta  of  the  rest  of 
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Oreeeo,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  ezcme  them 
fiwm  siding  wiu^bim  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xz.  8.)  He  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cnltiTate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  zxvii.  1 3.)  [E.  E.] 
2.  A  grandson  of  tiie  above.  He  reoeiTed  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
giand&ther,  who  is  called  KoXdt  ledyoBds  by  Poly- 
bius.  (xzyii  18.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalus  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinous]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  sevenl  states  of  Greece  to  Aemilius 
PauUns  at  Amphipolis,  in  b.  d  67,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  dedsiTe  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  o{  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xzz.  10 ;  Li  v.  zlv. 
81 ;  Died.  EaBC  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
barously abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  **  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty.^ 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Esee. 
p.  587.)  Hb  proceedings,  however,  were  di»- 
countenanced  at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senators  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  un&vourable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Panllus  among  the  number, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  &}afy 
the  senators  sentence.  The  year  1 57  b.  c.  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxz.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxiL  21, 22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfieither  are  caUed 
«  Charopus"  by  Uvy.  [E.  E.] 

CHAROTUS.  [Charops.] 
CHARTAS  (Xd^)  and  SYADRAS  (SmS- 
8pas),  statuaries  at  Sputa,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eucheirus  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Rhegium,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Rhegium.  (Pans.  vL  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
540  B.  c.,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bnmse  ornamented  with 
figures.    (Herod,  i.  70.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scylla.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (X«(A«r,  XiXuy), 
1.  Of  Laoedaemon,  son  of  Damagetns,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  century  b.  g.  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
speaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peisistratus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  UBf  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  ^e  52nd  Olym* 
piad  (b.  g.  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  in  01  56.  (b.  a  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Alddamas  the  rhetorician  (api  Arid,  BheL  ii.  23. 
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$11)  we  leam,  that  he  was  a  member  of  theSpait- 
tan  senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gell.  L  3.)  Diogenes  Liaer- 
tius  mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — Xiyovra  fi'fj  Ktvttv 
r^v  x'<jM*  /juumdy  ydp.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
1'udgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
le  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Laert  168—73;  Menag.  adloe.;  Plaf. 
Protoff,  p.  343 ;  Pint,  de  El  ap.  Deiph,  3 ;  Ael.  F.  H. 
iii  17 ;  Perizon.  ad  he, ;  Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  32 ; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  ei  ViL  p.  552,  ed.  Wess; 
Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  12.  §  14 ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  loe.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury^ 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  b.  c 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fisll  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively friiled  to  realize^  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
m  Achaia.   (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILOrNIS  (XttXwls).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  lambli- 
chus  (de  VU.Pyth,  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
dutinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysander  [Aois  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chaldoecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  fiither  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  fother^s  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  **  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus,^ 
says  Plutarch,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife^s  love  would  have  made  lum  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost.** 
(Plut  Affit,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRPSOPHUS  (Xcipfcro^f),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
zerxes,  b.  c.  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his 
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nmreh  ftt  Imu  in  Cilicia.    (Diod.  laf  10,  21; 
Xen.  AmA.  L  4.  §  3.)  After  the  faftttle  of  Cimaxa, 
Clenivfaiu  WDt  him  with  others  to  Ariaeiu  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  pbdng 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  28^  b.].    After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchns  and  the  o^er  generals, 
throng^  the  treacheiy  of  TiMaphemes,  Cheiriaophos 
took  an  actiTe  part  in  enooonging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emeigency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.     In  this  post  we  find  him  sabseqnently 
acting  thronghont  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.     In  &ct  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caiued  by  Cheirisophns  having  stmck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  conaeqnence 
of  the  ind^ity.     (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
2.  §  33,  &c  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  3^—13,  6.  §g 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15—22,  2.  §  23,  Ac,  iii.  §§  3, 
25,  &C.,  6.  §§  1—3.)    When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Tmperas  on  the  Enzine,  Cheirisophns 
volonteered  to  go  to  his  firiend  Anazibios,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe ;  but 
he  was  not  successful  in  his  application.    (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31 ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  retnin  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  chiim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.     (Anab.  vi.    1.  §§   18 — 33.) 
Cheiriaophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub^- 
mission  to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arcar 
dian  and  Achaean  loldiers  firom  4ieir  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heradeqts ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half   the 
army,  separated  themselves  fin>m  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.      Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophos,  but  the  latter  do- 
dmed  the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Caipe  furnished  by  Olean- 
der, the  Spartan  Harmost  at  Byzantium,   and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.    With  the  sinall  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophns  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.    (Xen.  Anab.  vi 
2.  M,  4.  §11.)  [RR] 

CHEIRrSOPHUS  (Xeiprcro^s),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gUt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself^  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Pans.  viiL  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothii^  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  finm  the 
way  i^  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  htest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  OS  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  b.  c  566). 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  {Corp, 
InscHp.  L  p.  19) ;  but  his  arguments  are  satis&o- 
torily  answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  B^ickh,  that  Pausanias 
does  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  made  his  own  | 
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stetw^  is  not  aatisfisctory.  {E^poAem^  pp.  137-^ 
139.)  Thicnch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Cheirisophns,  like  many  other  names  of  the 
eariy  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (x^^f 
<ro^).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dae- 
dalus (AcuSoXot)  the  son  of  Eupalamns  (EnvAo^ 
/fos),  Encheir  (Evx«p),  Choviphron  {Xt^trifpmpy, 
and  others.  Now,  grantii^  that  Daedalns  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artists  really  existed  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  given  to 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  beioi^ed  to 
fiunilies  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thjersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  peofde  of  PhaeadaL. 
(Hom.  OtL  viil  1 12,  Ac) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  DionTSBSi, 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Cheirisophns  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.] 

CHEIRON  (Xtlponf),  the  wisest  and  jostest  of 
all  the  centann.  (Hom.  //.  zL  831.)     He  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  fiuher  Pdeos  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  hia 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  (IL  zvi.  143;  xix. 
390.)  According  to  ApoUodorus  (L  2.  §  4),  CheinHi 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.    He  lived  on 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen- 
taurs, was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae ;  but  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magnesians  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  and  the  &mily  of  the  Chei- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,   woe 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Pint.  Sympo9.  iii  1; 
Muller,  Onkom.  p.  249.)     Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  mnsi^ 
gymnastws,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  C^fneff, 
1 ;  Philostr.  Her.  9,  loon.  iL  2 ;  Pind.  jPyO.  ix.  65.) 
iUl  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Chei- 
ron in  these  arts.    His  friendship  with  Pelena,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.    Chei- 
ron saved  him  fitxn  the  hands  of  th&other  centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  con- 
cealed.   (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c.)     Cheiron  fur- 
ther infonned  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  many  a 
mortaL     He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Aigonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  when 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  yojtigt,  for 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  pntpilB. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554 ;    Orph.  Ar^on.  375,  Ac.) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  frioid- 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  here 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  dnrii^ 
his  struggle  with  the  Exymanthian  boar,  Heracles 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malea. 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  struck 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome- 
theus.   According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  himself.    (Ovid.  Fasi.  v.  397 ;   Hygin. 
Poet.  Attr.  ii.  38.)    Zeus  placed  Cheiron  among 
the  stars.    He  had  been  married  to  Nais  or  Cha- 
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ricloy  and  his  daughter  Endeis  waa  the  mother  o^ 
Peleus.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  ia  the 
noblest  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
and  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  sarage  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possesses  the  latter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
daean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selus.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7,  ▼.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  are  riding  on  his  back.  ( Jffl». 
JPio-Clement.  i.  52 ;  Bottiger,  Vasengemalde,  iii 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
IS  said  by  Cicero  to  hare  giren  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (b.  c.  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pseudo-Asoonius  a 
plebeian  fSemale  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr,  i.  40, 
52,  ▼.  13, 15,  ii.  47,  !▼.  32 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
SchoL  Vatic  p.  376,  ed.  OrellL) 

•  CHELI'DONIS  (XfXi3oif(5),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Cleonymus,  who  was  much 
blder  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
son  of  Areus  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  B.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
idarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  Mi  into  her  busband*s 
hands ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  firom  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, — a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylap- 
chus  (op.  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  &ther.  (Pint  Psfrrh,  26— 
28.)  [E.  K] 

CHELO'NE  (X^Xtiyfi),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  He^^  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
regard of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
eended  from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone's  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  back.    (Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  509.)       [L.  S.] 

CHEOPS  (X^oi^),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
less and  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  latgest  pyramid  by  Uie  compulsory  hkbour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampsinitus 
and  Cheops.  (Herod.  iL  124 — 127 ;  Larcher,  ad 
he,;  Died.  I  63.)  [Cbphrxn.]  [£.  £.] 

CHEPHREN.     [Cbphrxn.] 

•  CHERA  (X^),  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  mven  her  by  Temenus,  the 
son  of  Pehisgus.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
erected  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
under  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
pravious  to  her  maniage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  mur ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  riKtta ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  xHp^ 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  fin>m  Zeus. 
(Pans.  viiL  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'RSIPH  RON  {X9p<rUf>pMf\  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvins  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonization  [Artemis,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  (  Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4. ) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.  c, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  thdi 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  b.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wooL  This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodorus  of  Samos.  [Thsodorus.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (b.  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (L  92),  that  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  phm  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  liie  pillars;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Imilding  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
Hbrostratus  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bom,  b.  c.  356.  It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  eontribn* 
tions  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  conditiDn  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dbinocratbs. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvins,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Oetastyle,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet  The  columns 
were  127  in  munber,  60  fioet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marUe,  a  qnairf  of  which  was  diioovered, 
at  a  diftanoe  of  only  eight  milea  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pbcodarua.  Thirty-«x  of  the 
columns  were  acnlptofBd  (perhaps  CSaiyatidet  within 
the  mUek),  one  of  tnem  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopes. 
(Plin.  zxxvi.  14.  s.  21 :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtfoL)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  ardutectore,  which  was  now  first  invented. 

iPUn.  xxxri  23.  s.  56,  and  especially  VitniT.  iv.  1. 
§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architraTe  some  were  as  mach  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  coorey  these  and  the  columns  to  thor 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagenes  invented  some 
mgenioiis  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitrav.  x.  6, 
7)  or  z.  2.  §§  11,  12»  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxri. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  oetebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
dally  in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (ii.  pp.  16, 20, 
Bnmck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Cheni- 
phron  and  Metagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  25.  s.  Sa,  zvi  37.  s.  79, 
xzxvi  14.  8.  21 ;  Vitruv.  iu.  2.  §  7,  viL  Prset 
1 16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641 ;  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Diog. 
Laert  ii.  9 ;  Philo  Bysmt.  ds  VII  Ofit,  Mine. 
p.  18 ;  Hirt,  Tempd  der  Diana  «oa  Epkew$^  Beri. 
1807,  GeaekicUe  der  BoMhimt,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254^ 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Rasche,  Lex,  Unio,  Bet  Nvm,  t.  e.  Epketiay  .^B&e- 
tut ;  Eckhel,  DoeL  Num.  Vet  ii.  512.)  [P.  S.] 
CHTLIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archies,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  I  9, 12,  16.) 

CHILD  or  CILO.    [Cilo.] 

CHIMAERA  (XitMipa\  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.  She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
dams,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  tSl  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.  (Horn.  //.  vL  180,  xvi.  328 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met,  iz.  646.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tkeoff,  319,  &c.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  befi)re  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  rpiK4<paXos  or  TpurtifMoros.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634 ;  Eurip.  /oa,  203,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  3,  iL  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Viigil  {Aen,  vi  288)  pbioes  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entnmoe  of  Orcus.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lyda  (Plin.  N,  N.  ii 
106,  V.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &&),  which  is 
described  as  tiie  scene  of  the  evento  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  oi  a  ^wdes 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.      [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuary,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Germanicns, 
pn>bably  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  tup, 
Donati,  SuppL  Inter,  ad  Nov,  Tbet.  MuraL  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOMAHA  (Xwfidpa)^  wife  of  Ortiagon, 
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king  of  Galatia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
whoi  Cn.ManliusVnlso  invaded  Gala^  B.C.  189, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whosehands 
she  fell  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum  for  her  ransom ;  and  when  he  bad  ddiveved 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  nxt  theoa 
at  an  ^ipointed  phoe  fiir  the  purpose,  she  caneed 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  21,  and  ap.  JHmL  da 
MuL  VirL  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  VaL  Max.  vL  1. 
Btriem,  2 ;  comp.  Liv.  zzxviiL  12.)  PolyUna 
says  {L  cV,  that  he  had  himself  convened  with 
her  at  Sanus,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 

CHION  (Xlwv),  the  son  of  Matris,  a  noUe  dti- 
sen  of  Hencleia,  on  the  Pontns,  was  a  disdple  of 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonuiea), 
Euzenon,  and  other  noUe  youths,  he  put  to  deatk 
Cleaichna,  the  tyrant  of  Henelei&  (a.  &  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cat  down  by  the 
tyrant^s  body-guaxds  upon  the  spoty  others  weie 
afterwards  tdcen  and  put  to  deaui  with  cmd  tor- 
tures, and  the  city  fell  again  beneath  the  wena 
tyranny  of  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Cleardma, 
(Memnon,  tgf.  PhoL  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  a»- 
cribed  to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  ***"««^*^*nhH 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  qpurioos.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  lata 
Platonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  in 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Liters,  Venet. 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  AureL  Alloh.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  raei^Knsa 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Rostoch,  1583,  4to.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  liMirth 
book  of  Xenophon^s  Cyropaedeia,  by  the 
tor  and  printer,  Roctoch,  1584, 4to.  A  mom 
plete  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  a  new 
recension  of  some  Medioean  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Cobems,  Lipa.  and 
Dread.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  i«ntj»«ii.^ 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  same  volume  with  hia 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lipa.  1816, 8vo.  It  ''""•^■"f  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Fte- 
legomena  of  A.  G.  Hoffiounn,  the  Pre&oe  of  Cobe- 
ms, and  the  Notes  of  Coberas,  Hoffinann,  and 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  from  the  leit- 
ten  of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffinann,  ProUgoa^  ad 
Ckumia  £^riaL  Cfraee^  /uturam  ediL  ooaaeripiai 
Fabric  BibL  Graec  L  p.  677.)  [P.  &] 

CHION,  of  Corintl^  a  sculptor,  who  attained  ta 
no  distinction,  not  firom  the  want  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Yitruv.  iiL  PraeL)     [P.  &] 

CHI'ONE  {XiStnfi).  1.  A  daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  deopatia,  Zetea,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §|  2,4; 
Pans.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  bcaaty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Philammon, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  of 
Apollob  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  fiir  baviag 
found  fenlt  with  the  bounty  of  that  goddess,  and 
her  fiither  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  lotk  at 
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PatnaflAia,  but  in  fiUlingf  he  wai  cbanged  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  called  Philonia.  (Ov. 
Mei,  xi.  300,  &c. ;  Hygm.  Fab.  200 ;  comp.  Au- 
TOLYCUs.)  There  is  a  uird  mythiisd  penonage  of 
this  name.    (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  250.)        [L.  S.] 

CHICyNIDES  (XittW^f  and  Xioi^fSi}'),  an 
AUienian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Siiidas  («.  o.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (rrpirarfwvurriiv  rifs  dpxtdas  Kttno^- 
B/a}),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  yean  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  487.  (Clinton, 
tub  atm.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Foeiie  of  Aristotle  (c.  3),  Chionides 
was  long  after  Epicharmus.  [BpicHAnMUR.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  {daoed  mnch  earlier  than  b.  c. 
460 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athenaens  (xiv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  IIt^x^'^  ^  which  mention 
IS  made  of  Gnesippns,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Ciatinus.  But  we  also  learn  from  Athenaens  {L  e, 
and  ir.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  Tlrctxoi  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  Proleg,  ad  Horn,  p.  bnz. ;  Meineke, 
JlisL  CriU  pp.  27,  28;  Grysarius,  de  Com.  Dork. 
pp.  152,  163 ;  Ritter,  Comm.  in  AridoL  Poet.  8.) 
However  this  may  be,  the  diflference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  &ct,  attested  by 
Suidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  before  him  [SusarionJi  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  Euxenides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  woe 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— "HfHt^s  fa  correction  for*Hptfs),  nr«x<^  (see 
above),  uipoai  ij,  Affaiptou  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains:  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  phidng  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Tlrrnxoi  is  Quoted  by 
Athenaens  (t  &,  and  iiL  p.  191,  e.),  the  HfMMf  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Suidas  («.  V.  ''Atkoi ).  The  poet's  name  occurs  in 
Vitruvius.  (vL  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHrONIS  (Xioi'u),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  suQcessive 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  dianlos.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  vi.  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Aiu^doms 
is  the  same  as  this  Chionis;  see  Krause,  (Hympia, 
pp.  243,  261.) 

CHrONIS(Xfovtf ),  a  statmury  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c.  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclaeus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Pans.  x. 
13.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOS  (Xfos),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  -whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Pans.  vii.  4.  §[  6 ; 
Steph.  Byx.  t.  o.  Xles.)  [L.  8.  j 
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CHITO^E  (XiT^n}),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  225 ; 
Schol.  ad  OaUim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Xntina.     [L.  S.] 

CHIUS  AUFI'DIUS.    [Aufidws  Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XXaufias),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lacty* 
daemonians,  b.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
v.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  (Sinrarri^^Ms)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  firom  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  wdl 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae^ 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acamanian  envoy  Lyds- 
cns,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attains  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  [B.  R] 

CHLOE  (XA^),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  widi  Ge 
Curotrophos.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Honk 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Oed.  OoL  1600)  calls  her  Atifjajnip 
tiix^^oos,  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival  Chloeia,  see  IHd.  of  Ant  8.v.  [L.  S.] 

CHLORIS  {XXwpls).  I.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Aigos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prize  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
V.  16.  $  3.)  Apollodorus  (iiL  5.  §  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab,  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Nelens. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menoa,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Hom.  Od.  xi  281,  &,c. ; 
Paus.  X.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

8.  The  wife  of  2^phyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers^  so  that  she  is  identical  with  Uie  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fast.  t.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14 ;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHLORUS.      [CONSTANTIUS.] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Gundomar),  king  of  the  AJemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  a.  d.  351.  Mi^en- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  tne  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  allknce  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  GauL  Their  king,  Chnodomarius^ 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentins,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.   In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved-  in 
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a  war  witb  Julian,  afterwanU  emperor,  sad  then 
Caenr,  who  mcoeeded  in  stopping  the  progrees  of 
the  Alenuuuii  in  Gaol,  and  who  defeated  them 
eompletelj  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Strusbuig.  Chnodoma- 
rius  had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alemanni,  viz.  VestFalpos,  Urins, 
Ursicinns,  Suomarias,  Hortarius,  and  Seiapio,  the 
■on  of  Chnodomarios^  brother  Mederichus,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichos ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  oonfasion,  they  loet  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  nvtt,  Anunianus 
Marcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  lidl  into  the  hands  of  the  Tictors, 
and  being  presented  to  JuUan,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castxa  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianua  Marcel- 
linus gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Strassbuig,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effiact 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Amm.  Marc.  zvi. 
12;  AureL  Vict.  EpiL  c.  42;  Lifaan.  OnU.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (XoipfAof  or  Xor^iAAos).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
firequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  o£^  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nake,  ChoeriU  Samii  quae  sapsmm^  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welo- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet  (Welcker,  Die  Griech,  Tta- 
god,  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  &  c.  523  (Suid.  s.  v.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  Lasns,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist  It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (&€.  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (b.c.  499) ; 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  cairj 
off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  i,  w.  hhrxjihos^ 
Upcerlyas,)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c.  after  he  had  exliibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (CyrilL  Julian,  i.  p.  1 3,  b. ; 
Euseb.  Chron,  sub.  OL  74.  2 ;  SynceU.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choenlus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
first  victory  (&  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  fint  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  U  o.  and 
Niike,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  d^iree  of  popular  fisvour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  n.  v.). 
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being  enctly  the  number  of  vietoriea  aisigiied  to 
Aesdiyluc  The  sieat  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  but  a 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  oiriy  in  the  time 
of  Choerilus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  eariy  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  bat  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  wi^.  In  fret,  it  b 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  fint 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even  «f 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writen  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
ffreat  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costume 
{rois  wpoawnlots  lui  rp  trKt^f  r£r  aroKShf  hn- 
X«i^c  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  il«.).  These 
inventions  are  in  fret  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  ao  muck 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  ^Huit 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whonn 
soever  made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  character 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  [vobably 
dififered  but  little  firom  those  of  Thespia,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
—a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  cmnpete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  satyric  drama 
firom  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  effecting  this  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  frinn  an  un- 
known ancient  poet  {ap,  Plotium  <2s  MetrUf  p. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

ijrdca  fuy  fiafftKtdf  ^tf  XoifilXos  hf  ISar^pots. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  words  hf 
7aT6pois  to  mean  ike  tragie  Ckona,  at  the  time 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  coe- 
tume  of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  very 
curious  firagment  of  the  conac  poet  Alexis,  firom  his 
play  Lmut,  (Athen.  iv.  p.  164,c.;  Meineke, /Vojf. 
Com,  Oraee,  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus,  who  is  instructing 
Hercules,  puta  into  his  hand  some  books,  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

*Op^$  tvwrwy  *H0-lo8os,  r/Mry^SCo, 

XoiplXor,  *0/iii|pos,  *lMxopiMS^  avYypiftfiOTa 

iravTo9aird. 
Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  eeriy  mystic  hymns,  Hesiod  for 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos,  Homer  for  the  heroic 
epos,  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  rpa- 
O^la,  XMpi\os  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  cri- 
tics who  abstain  firom  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is.  Tragedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nake,  p.  5.) 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  his  d^^o^ayia  (see  below)  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  d^taprwrla. 

Of  all  the  {days  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  rem- 
nant except  the  statement  by  Pausanias  (L  14.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  called 
AXvinf. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  whidi 
tiiey  call  CkoerilioM,    It  Was 
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in  fiKt,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
eatalezis.  It  must  not  be  sapposed  that  this  metre 
was  invented  by  Choerilns,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  firom  the  &ct  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilns,  being  the  most  ancient 
verse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  257| 
263 ;  Oaisfbrd*e  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilns,  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
TiDSs,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesvch.  t.  v.  *EKK€xi»tpiX»tU»ri 
and  XoipiXoy  *£«c^avrt8of.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eadoda  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilns wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hisi.  OriL  Ctmu 
Graee,  pp.  37,  38 ;  Oaisford,  ad  Hepk,  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilns  of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dareios.  Snidas  (il  o.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (ytaofUrKoy) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad. But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
\l^,  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysander  was  at 
Samos  (b.  c.  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (&  c. 
479) ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Snidas,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (oirivos  aurov  md  muSued  y^yo- 
vivtu  ^(uriy).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  &ct  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
nay  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
rilus that  which  can  very  well  be  true  qH  Panyasis. 
Perhaps  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nake 
phioes  his  birth  about  b.  a  470.  Snidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was  ^s- 
tinguished  for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archelfluxs,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
B.  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archehius. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  (difn^yfov).  There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  widi 
Alexander.  (See  below.)  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  lasos  or  of  Halicamassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  Byz.  t. «.  *lfiffa6s ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Meurs.;  Phot.  Leau  «.«.  la^uaitip  rpmrov.) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
TltpffiKd.  .  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet^s  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Frooemium  (RheL  iii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
from  the  description  of  Dareins^s  bridge  of  boats, 
in  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Josephus  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  tiie  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  wenr 
the  Jews.(c  Apion,  i.  22,  voL  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  H»* 
vercamp,  iiL  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthur;  compare  £n- 
seb.  Praep,  Evang,  ix.  9) ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  «.  «.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Procltts,  Cornm.  in  Plot,  Tim,  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Bninck  and  Jac,  with  Jacobs^s  note,  Atdmadv. 
iL  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  {To' 
pic,  viiL  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choenlus,  probably  of  lasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Curtius,  viii  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  (Ep, 
iL  1.  232—234), 

**  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos;** 
and  {Art  PotL  357,  358), 

**  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quem  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror.** 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  eyident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilns  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  *'  he  would 
rather  be  Uie  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.**  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilus baigained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  Ao/iiaiui,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  c  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus*  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xii.  p.  529,  f.; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  Tzeta.  (M,  iii.  453),  and 
in  die  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Animadv, 
vol  L  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (r^^wt 
XotpoioerK6s),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Chrutian  aenu  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  **de  Figuris  poedds, 
oratoriis,  et  theologicis**  (ircf>2  Tp6wov  rav  Kserd 
xoairaeiiv  ical  ^wKayucfiv  Xjni<f*»\  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellus,  Paris,  1615, 12mo.    His  other  worksy  the 
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MSS.  of  whidi  an  aoittered  in  the  prindpal  libm- 
rie«  of  this  ooontiy  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  variooa  gnmmatacal  matten ;  hia  treatiae 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  libiazy,  •eemt  to  deeenre  particohr  atten- 
tion. ScTenl  treatiies  on  theological  matten, 
which  an  extant  in  MS.  an  likewiae  attribnted  to 
him.  But  as  Choenbotens  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writen  as  Geoigius  Grammatical,  or 
GeoigiuB  Diaoonus — he  was  a  priest — he  mig^t 
sometimes  haye  been  confoonded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
BibL  GroM,  vi.  pp.  338—841 ;  Leo  Alktiiis,  De 
0»»y««,  pp.  818—321.)  [W.P.] 

CHOMATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Gnaeeo- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  IiTed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chaitophylax  and  afterwards  anhbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  QMosdHmei  relating  to  ecdeaias- 
tical  law,  now  in  manoscn^  at  Mnnidi.  (Heinn 
bach,  dB  BamL  Ong.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  dted 
by  Cnjas.  (Obserr.  t.  c  4.)  Fnhems,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Jos  Graeco- 
Romanom  of  LeoncUiTias,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  oommentaton  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Rocking. 
{InsHttOumem^  L  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Bocking  (/.  c),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [BRiBNNias],  though  they  an  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modem  work  on 
Gneco-Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.    [Chnodomarius.] 

CHONIATES.     [NicKTAS.] 

CHORI'CIUS  {XofHKu>s\  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  GaJEa,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  aophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  fuX4r€u  icol  crvrrd^f  tf 
X/iymw  Hidpopoi,  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  pan^iyricaL  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  foneral  oraticm  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher:  {Cod.  160 ;  Fabric  BibL  Graec  ix. 
pu  7 60,  X.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles.)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabridus  with  a  Liatin  venion  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BiU.  Grate  riii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  ViUoison.  {Atttc  il  pp.  21,  62.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Parthia.  [  Arsacbs  xzv.] 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.     [Sassanidax.] 

CHRESTUS  (Xfniinos\  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished sdioJar  of  Herodes  Atticus,  Hved  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aeia,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Adieus,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumerates  Hippodromus,  PbiliacuB,  Nicomedes, 
Aristaenetus,  and  Callaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.     (Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  (Xpiar6l9^s\  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscns, 
and  flouriuied  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  a.  d. 
491 — 518.  He  is  chissed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  {irowotis).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describe*  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zenxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septimius  Severus 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  a.  d.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodoms  ia  entitled  'Efe^fMO'is 
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Twr  dtyaX/UTTMr  Twr  c(f  vti  9vi^<nsr  ysprdEfiar  vv 
^wuDBAo*|ici>er  roe  Zsn^nrov.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Awtiq.  Coaitosrtsqp.  of  Anadmna  Daaduri, 
Pkr.  1711,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Onek  Anthi^ 
logy.  (Brnnck,  AmiL  iL  p.  456 ;  Jacofaa,iii.  pw  161.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'loavpucdi,  a  poem,  in  six  booka» 
on  the  taking  of  Isauria  t^  Anastasius.  X  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epigiams  remain. 
( AnthoL  Graec.  ^c.)  4.  FoorbooksofLeUen.  5^ 
iWrpia,  epic  poems  4m  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  whidi  were  Constantinople, 
Thessalonica,  Nacle  near  Heliopolis,  Miletus,  Tral- 
les,  A]Jirodisiaa,  and  perhaps  othen.  Suidas  and 
Eudoda  mention  another  person  of  the  same  name 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  *I|cvruak  8c*  InSr 
and  BoAftara  rmw  dylsir  diwy^/wr  (when  Kiister 
piupusea  to  read  fuifrrSptm)  KoapS  mi  AafuearaS, 
(Suidaa,  s.  eu  XpurnfStipof  and  Ze»(annt ;  ^docia, 
p.  436 ;  Fabridus,  BibL  Graec  iv.  p.  468 ;  Jacofaa, 
An&,  Gnee.  xiiL  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTCyPHORUS  (XpurTo^6pas\  patriacdi 
of  Alxxandbia,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asoetidsm  under  the  title  ri  iftotoSrtu 
6  fiios  obros  walk  ccf  votor  riXos  MuiaaTpifrnm 
There  are  dtations  from  this  work  in  AHatins,  md 
EmstaOL  AnHodu  p.  254,  and  Cotelerina,  Mcmmm, 
MSta,  in  BibL  Qaeaar,  Then  an  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
It  was  printed  in  Gre^  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
F.  Morellus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Theophilus  c^  Alexandria:  Bco^Uov 
*AAc|ay6fM(ar  \6yos^  riin  dfuuavrai  AfOpmmvu 
(Fabricius,  BibL  Graee.  viL  pi  109.)  Then  ia 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theophilus 
loonomachus,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1455  other 
bishops  and  deny,  on  images,  entitled  'EtmtsA^ 
TptJs  t6v  BATiXfa  Oc<(^iXor  vc/vl  vwr  dr^fiam  nd 
atwrmv  thcAnnr,  which  is  mentioned  by  Coostan- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  Niaurraiio  de  Imag, 
Eden.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  Narratie 
de  Imag,  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lambec.  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Baroodanus,  148. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fint  by 
Combefidns  in  his  ManipuL  Rerum,  OomeUmt  Pisr. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  Damasoenasy 
Par.  1712,  i  p.  629.  (Nessel,  OcUaL  BibL  Fas- 
dobon,  pt  V.  p.  129 ;  Cave,  Hitt.  LiU.  sub  aono  ; 
Fabridus,  B&L  Graee.  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p-  717,  xi* 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.) 

CHRISTOrPHORUS  the  Caxsah,  son  of  Con- 
stantine  V.  Copronymns.  Then  is  an  edict 
against  image-worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Nioephorus,  a.  d.  775,  in  the  /inpenai. 
DecreL  de  Cult.  Imag.  of  Goldastus,  Frsnc.  1608, 
4to.,  No.  8,  pu  75.  (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  xiL  p. 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Christo- 
phorus, see  NiCB7H0RU&  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTCPHORUS,  PATRI'CIUS,  a  native 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  MeeoUjgiMm^  or  history  of  the 
iaints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints*  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  fonnerly  in  the  Pldn- 
tine  Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  383, 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  woriL  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paria.  It  is 
dted  more  than  once  in  the  Glomarimn  of  Meordua. 
(Cave,  Hid.  lAtL  voL  ii  Diss.  pp.  5,  6 ;  Fabric. 
BibL  Graee.  xi  p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHROMATIUS^  a  X^tin  writer  and  bishop  a( 
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AqnSoia,  floomhed  at  the  dose  of  tbe  fourth  om- 
tmy  and  the  commenoement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circomitanoe  of  his  baptising  Rufinni,  aboat  a.  d. 
870,  ahewa,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer. The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unlmown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman ; 
bat  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  native  pboe.  Thongh  he  condemned  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rnfinns  continued 
unabated.  RuiinuB  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
biases  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  infeired  firom  the  foct 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
prophet  Habakknk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
uiged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Soiptmes 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  wiUi  this 
fother,  he  adTised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rufinos,  and  thus  to  pat  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
■nbsisting  between  those  who  had  fonnexiy  been 
finends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysoe- 
tom's  canse  in  the  West,  for  which  he  reoeiTed 
the  thanks  of  the  ktter.  (Chiysostom,  Epiti,  155, 
Tol.  iiL  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)  Chromatius  is  sup- 
nosed  to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  he  seems  to  hare 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  deteimination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  ponti^  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi- 
nos, and  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia  was  so  fiir  firam  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  receiTed  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  HomilieB  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  t.,  p^  of  chap,  ri., 
and  on  Matth.  iiL  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
BihUotkun  Painm^  toL  t.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  preyiously  published  at  Basel,  1528 ;  at 
Louvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome^s  works  there  .is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  natiri^  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  fiither.  Both 
are  spurious.  SoTeral  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matins by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  HiUoria  LUeraria ; 
Le  Long,  Bib,  Sac  p.  675 ;  Lardner*s  Worh^  vol. 
It.,  Lend.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  {Xpwrdrras),  a  Persian  peer 
(<$/i(^ifios),  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  (C^^rop,  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropaiedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  fiivour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gaUantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  whidi  he  forwarded 
the  political  pkins  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod.  L  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyrop,  ii  2.  $  17,  &c,  3.  $$  5 
o7,  4.  §  22,  &C.,  iii.  1.  §§  1—6,  3.  $  48,  Ac, 
iv.  1.  $$  3,  4,  3.  $$  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vL  2.  §§ 
21,  22,  viL  1.  $  3>  ^'  ii  55,  56,  viiL  1.  $  1,  &c., 
4.  $  9,  &c.,  6.  i  7.)  [E.  £.] 
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CHRYSAOR  {Xpwr^y.  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  firom  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  fiither  of  the 
three-headed  Gteryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Tkeo^  280,  &c.;  Hygin.  FaL  Praefl  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  //.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  vili  77),  and  Demeter. 
(HoDL  Hynm.  ta  Oer,  4.^  We  find  Chrysaorens 
as  a  surname  of  Zens  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  o£  meedng  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Pans.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Steph.  Bya.  s.  «• 
XpMToopfr.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (X^mn^).  [AsiTNoiut.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Aponodoms  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYS£RMUS.(Xptf<r«pfMs),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works : — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plat  De  FUv.  1,  18,  20,  ParaU.  Mmu 
10;  Stob.  FioriL  xxxix.  31,  C  11 ;  Phot.  BibL 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [£.  £.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xpi$(rcp^r),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heradeides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (GaL  De  Difer,  Fait,  iv.  10,  vol  viii.  p^ 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heradeides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  tiie  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Qalen  (/.  e.  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formdae  (De  Cbmpot,  Medioam,  tee. 
hoc  ix.  2,  voL  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrhom, 
Hypotyp,  L  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cnuner*s 
Anted,  Ot(uc»  vol  iiL  p.  412,  where  for  *Epwr9pfi6s 
we  should  read  Xpiinpfios,  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,    (/f.  JV:  xxii.  32.)  [W.A.G.] 

CHRYSES  {Xfi6arif),  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  ApoUo  at  Chiyse.  He  was  the  fiither 
of  Astynome  (Chryse'isl  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  o&ring  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plsgue 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chrysei's  back  to  her  fother.  (Horn. 
IL  i.  10,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fii- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  ApoUo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  fiiom 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  &c) 

3.  A  son  oif  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  bis  three  brothen  in  the  island  of  PtoM, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  Uiey  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iil  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  ton  of  Poteidon  tad  Chr3rtogtneia,  and 
Cither  of  Minyai.  (Paoa.  ix.  36.  §  3.)     (L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  (Xp6<nis),  of  Alexandxia,  a  ikilfiil 
mechanician,  flounshed  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
•ixth  oentnrj  after  Chriat  (Procop.  de  JmH/.  Jm- 
1mm,  iii.  3.)  [P.  a] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XpwrnnrorX  a  eon  of  Pelopa 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Pint.  Pet- 
rail  Hid.  Or.  el  Rom.  33),  and  accoidingly  a  step- 
brother of  Alcathona,  Atreua,  and  Thyestes.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Laius  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
( Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseas  daring  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab.  271) ;  bat  Pelops 
nooTered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induwd  her  sons 
Atrous  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
kUled  by  his  &ther  Pelops  himselt  (Pans.  tL  20. 
I  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  85;  SchoL  ad  Thncyd.  L  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippns  is  mentioned  by 
ApoUodorns  (ii.  1.  §  5).  [L.  &] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XpwVimroj).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeos  ffotpas  w^fAfta- 
Tok6yoSy  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  *ApTOKmruc6t,  (Athen.  iii  p. 
113,  xiT.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^IraXiKd. 
(Plut  ParaU.  Mm.  e.  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  &  c. 
52;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii  4,  5,  <u2  ^tt.  vii. 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTTIUS,  a  ireedman  of 
the  arehitect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  AU.  xiil  29,  xiy.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xp^nrvof),  a  Stoic  phUoso- 
pher,  son  of  Apollonias  of  Tarsus,  but  bom  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
■chooL  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.C. 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  bom  b.  c  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrinea  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  ho  was  the  fint  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plaasible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  **  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been**  (Diog. 
Laert.  viL  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  vras  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal    He  died  b;.  c. 
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207,  aged  73  (Lae'rt  /.&),  though  Valerius  Man- 
mus  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  pMt  80. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  from  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  foU 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  after. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  ^te 
oi  the  common  statement  that  he  difiiered  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic  Aead,  il  47X 
he  was  not  in  troth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  thoee 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  its  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  appears 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  diat  he  only  wished  to  learn  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  struggles 
against  the  Academy,  be  folt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  influenee 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  d^ree  to  popularize  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
pbbM  than  was  consistent  with  lus  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
Qod)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosoph  v.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  contradictiona  for  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  work  De  Stoieormm 
RepuffmatUm  is  written  chiefly  against  his  incon- 
sistencies, some  of  which  are  important,  some 
merely  verbal  The  third  of  tbe  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry- 
sippus of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  part  of  philosophy  itseli  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
vis.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  life 
of  energy  and  uCtivity.  (Plut  de  Stoic  Rep.  iL) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (de  NaL 
Dear.  iii.  10)  **  homo  sine  dubio  venutus,  et  calli- 
dus,**  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines 
arday,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  largely 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistinguished 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  are 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  His  erodition 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  (TVse.  I  45) 
**in  omni  historia  curiosus,**  and  he  iq>pean  to  have 
overiooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Poeidonius.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fidlacies  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  derived  firom  the  Megarians  (Plut. 
Stoio.  Hep.  X.)  :  in  the  whcrfe  eX.  this  branch  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  has  left  no- 
merous  treatises  on  the  subject,  e.g.  ir^  T»r  mktn 
irrmcimv^  wepl  Xc^^mf,  k.  t.  K  (Diog.  Laert.  vil 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
argument  called  SoriUts.  {Chryeqjpi  ocenms,  Peis. 
Sai,  vl  80.)    In  person  he  was  so  alight,  that  his 
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cbtae  in'  the  Cenmeicoi  wu  hidden  by  a  nei||li- 
booring  figure  of  a  hone ;  whence  Carneadeii,  who, 
ae  head  of  the  Academy,  boxe  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  unibnqnet  of  K^^^^nnrov. 

(Orelli,  Onom.  TuU,  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  Gt9- 
dticfUe  der  PJuL  xL  5,  1 ;  Bracker,  HiiL  CrU,  PUL 
IL  ii.  9,  2  ;  Baguet,  de  Ckrys^opi  vHa,  dodrina  ei 
rtUqtma  Commeni,  LoTan.  18*2*2 ;  Petersen,  PhUo- 
$opkiae  Ckrynppeae  FwndaimeakLt  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  accoant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is 
given  under  Zbno.  [G.  £.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^(rtinrof),  the  name  of 
aeTeral  physicians,  who  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  s(Hnetimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert  viiL  89), 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  &  c,  aa 
be  was  a  contemporary  of  Pnxagoras  (Cels.  Dt 
Med,  Praef.  lib.  L  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xzvi.  6),  a 
pupil  of  Eudozus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
Laiert  L  c),  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Efbt 
aistntus  (id.  Lc;  Plin.  H,N,  xxix.  S{  Oalen, 
De  Ven,  SecL  adv.  Eratiein  c.  7,  vol  xL  p.  171), 
Arittogenes  (id.  De  Ven.  eeet.  ado.  Eramtr.  Bom. 
Deg.  c.  2,  et  />e  Cur.  Rat.  per  Ven.  SecL  c.  2, 
ToL  xL  pp.  197»  252),  Medius  (id.  Urid.)^  and  Me- 
tiodoms.  (Sext  Empir.  eonL  Mathem.  L  12,  p. 
27  U  ed.  Fabric)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxns  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Laert  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Qalen  says  (De  Ven.  Sect*  adv,  Eratistr. 
Rom.  Deg.  c  5^  voL  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Oalen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  (De  Ven,  Sect.  adv.  Eraaiatr.^  j;o.,  voL 
xi  pp.  149,  &c  171,  &&,  197, 221,  &c) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  b.  a  323—283, 
and  was  fiUsely  accused,  scouiged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert  vii  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Eraaistratus  (Diog.  Laert  vii  1 86), 
who  must  have  lived  therdbre  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Brateiea^  **  On  the  Cabbage,*" 
pientioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Yalerianus  {De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
nnoertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  rffflg|p7iiM(,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Eraaistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asclepiades  of  Bithjrnia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Morb.  Chron,  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
aame  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
nme  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  bom 
in  Cilicia),  as  Oalen  calls  him  the  great-giandfiither 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici  (De  Dtff".  Putt,  ii 
10,  voi  viii  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
tbe  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  0.] 
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'  CHRYSIPPUS  (XpiMrivwoT),  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  eodesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Oabriel,  aU  of  whom  receiyed  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
Then  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  **  Monasterium  Laurae,**  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastiad  matten,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  ''Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara,** 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  transUtion  in  the 
second  volume  of  *'Auctuarius  Duceanus,**  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  **  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,"  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  **  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum.**  (Cave,  HitL  Liier.  vol.  i  p. 
367.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBEROES,  LUCAS  (Hooicas  Xpwro- 
€ipy7is)f  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1 1 66, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  ^  De- 
creta  Synodalia^*  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
**  Jus  Oraeco-Romanum.^*  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance.  No.  2.  **  De  Clericis  qui 
se  immiscent  saecularibus  Negotiis  ;**  No.  4.  **  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Feeto  abrogandis  ;**  No.  13.  **  Ne  Clerid  turpi- 
lucra  fiant,  ant  medici,*'  &c.  A  Oreek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  festing,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysobezges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  &sting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maximus  Chrysobeiges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  **•  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,**  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voi  of  Leo  Allatius,  **  Oraecia  Orthodoxa.*^  (Cave, 
ffisL  LUer.  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric  BibL 
Cfraec.  xi  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
K^pios  Xf»u(ro«e^^aAo5),  a  Oreek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  liyed  haa 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  ▲.  d.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  aa 
would  appear  from  the  fiu:t,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Rarlnam  and  Or^rius  Adndynus  took  pbce  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
vras  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  waa 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing znade  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
faUiers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  jcpv<ra  kc^cUoio,  or  *'Oolden 
Heads.**  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  hu  day ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatiTely 
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man  iniportanes,  the  **Ontio  in  Bnltationem 
Sanctae  Cnicu,**  has  been  paUiihed,  with  a  Latin 
tranalatioo,  by  Oretaeraa,  in  his  great  work  **  De 
Cruce.**  The  meet  impcntant  work  d  ChrjBOoe- 
phaloi  IB  hie  Connnentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
Tolomea,  each  of  which  was  dirided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  Toliune,  eontaxning  twen^ 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baronianns; 
it  is  entitled  'E^^yifcrif  tls  r6  leard  MarBaunf  irfuv 
KiaryyiXwv,  (ruXArycara  icol  <rvrr€0CMra  (cc^oAoi- 
mitis  vapd  MoKopiov  VhfrpowoXirou  ^tKoBtX^ias 
Tov  XfvaoKt^dKou,  Ac)  Falmcius  gives  the  pro- 
oeminm  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  woriLS  are  **  Omtiones 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,^  **  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolonim  et  Conciliorum,**  whidi  he  wrote  in 
the  iiland  of  Chios,  **  Magnum  Alphabetnm,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  odled  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  aa  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  vis.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  ZdaeyytKuaitf  ^tdmtoM 
ffiU»drm»  XpwroKi^aXat  ffvyrlOtifftP  ipMt  Tartars 
McucAptos  ^(AoScA^ias,  6  ourcnif  r^f  fieucof^at 
TptdBos,  Fabricios  gives  the  prooeminm,  **  Cosmo- 
genia,**  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  **  Cosmo- 
genia,**  and  the  second  **  Patriarchae.**  The  MS. 
woriu  of  Chrysocephalos  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Oretsenu,  and  stiU  more  so  to  Leo  AOatias,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  gives  some  firagments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  ^  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  adversas  Creightoniom,**  **Diatriba  de 
Script  Symeon.,"  **De  Psellis,"  &c  (Fabric 
BibL  Graec  viil  pp.  675—683  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit 
vol.  il  D.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  {Xpv<r6xoos),  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tendi  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolans  Myrepsus.  (De  Compot, 
Msdioam.  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  npon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  oflfer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eyfr-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himseUT  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolans  Myrepsus.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  OEOTIGIUS  (r«rf^a>f  6 
'Xpv<roK6Kiois)j  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteentn  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgins  Chrysocooces  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysoooooes  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  are :  ^'^yvit  m  t^w 
ovrra^iP  rwv  H§p<r&v  hf  KW^taXedois  ft^,  tr^r  toTi 
*Ktrrpovofwco7t  ^uxypd/ifuun^  mil  Tneypcb^ucois 
T(ya|(y,  **  Expositio  in  Constructionem  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  cum  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
et  Geographicis  Tabulis,**  in  the  BibL  Ambiosiana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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I  SSIpTMV  TOV    A^WWaMKII  TOV    Mn|NNi    t 

IukL  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  aasH  fifanry« 
intitled  rcayytoir  farpov  tov  X^woctfjani  «^  Tqy 
ci^ircMf  T9S  "^pBis  T^f  ixKis  inffr/iBa  ^Xiov 
Kol  ^cA^nit,  **  De  inveniendis  Sysygiis  Lnnae 
solaribns  per  ringulos  Anni  Menses."  In  the 
Royal  Lifanry  at  Madrid  is  lUSs  Sci  wBnmnuiuifi 
'apoatc&ww^  ^TM  *Aarp6\ali»^  **  Quomodo 
stmendnm-  sit  Horoscopinm,  aut  Astrolabiam.^  A 
codex  in  the  Ambroeian  Library,  inscribed^EaSonff 
c/r  r6 1ov8a2«^r  i^nr4ffuyw^  *^Editio  etSxpootio 
Syntagmatis  Ganonom  AJstronomioomm  Jndaieo- 
mm,**  is  attributed  to  Georgins  Chrysoooooea,  who 
has  also  left  a  M&  of  Homer^  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  him—if,  in  the 
year  of  the  worid  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  said 
in  die  copy  of  this  wmk  which  was  Ibnneriy  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  bade 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
by  order  of  pope  Pins  VII.     It  is  donbtM  if 


Georgins  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chryi 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  enqiire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  saltan  MsirBd 
L  in  A.  D.  1389  is  given  by  Fabriciua.  The  com- 
plete astronomical  works  of  Chrysocoeoes,  aa  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  bat  several  d  his 
Astronomical  and  GeogTa[^ical  tablet  have  ben 
inserted  in  various  modem  works  on  Astrmramy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric  BibL  Graec  xiL  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSCGONUS  (Xpvv^TOMs.)  1.  A  eele- 
brated  player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (rudue^  oroKi/i)  played  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  retom  from  banishment 
in  B.  c.  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
fiither  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonieus,  reported  by 
Athenaeus,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatie  poet  Chrysogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  IIbAi- 
Tc(a,  which  some  attributed  to  Epichamusk  ( Athen. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  fiither  of  ^e  poet  Samus,  was  an  inti- 
mate firiend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Maoedon.   (&  a  220 — 179.)    He  was  employed 


by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 

Seat  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
ve  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  merdful  iriien 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonns.  (Polyb. 
V.  9,  97,  vii  12,  ix.  28.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNElilUS.  a  fih 
vourite  freedman  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  Sofla^ 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  piuperty  of 
S.  Roscius  Ameiinus,  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  aocnsed 
Roscius*s  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Roados 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  fiither.  (b.  a  80.) 
Cicero  prononnced  his  first  pnUic  oration  in  de> 
fence  of  Rosdns,  and  in  that  oratim  we  have  a 
powerfiil  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Ghiysogonua  was,  as 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  iastmment  of  Solla. 
(Plut  Oic.  3 ;  Cic  pn>  S,  Bote.  Amer. ;  PUn. 
//.  N,  XXXV.  18.  8.  58.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSOLOHAS,  DEMETRIUS  (A«^ 
Tpior  6  Xfma6kupas)f  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  was 
a  Greek  priest  renowned  as  a  theolqgiaDy  phSoav- 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  atatetmaD.  His  nnoommoii 
talents  procared  him  an  introduction  to  John  Cantar 
cusenos,  foimeiir  emperor  (John  YI.)  and  from 
1 855  a  monk.  Cantacoxenus  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  11.(1391 — 14*25),  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  Tarious  important  offices.  Manuel 
sent  hun  on  leyeral  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
finreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
soloras  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris* 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  aeversl 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AtdKoyou, 
such  as  ^  Dialogus  adveiBus  Dmetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabasila  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti;**  **  Dialogus  contra  Latinos;**  '*  £nco> 
mium  in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  ;**  ^  Tiactatus 
•X  Libris  NiU  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritus Sancti  ;**  **  Epistola  ad  Barkamum  de  Pro- 
eessione  Spiritus  Sancti,**  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Bariaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  ;**  **  Homilia  de  Transfiguratione 
Christi  ;***•*  De  Scpultura  ;*»  *•  De  Resurrectione  ;" 
**  De  Annunciatione,'*  &c.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
**  Disputatio  coram  Manuele  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Chrysoloram  et  Antonium  Aaculanum 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melins  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
non  fuisset,**  Ex  reraione  Oeorgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, 1 618 ;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost  (Fabric.  BibL  Oraee.  xi.  p.  41 1,  &c. ; 
OiTO,  Hut.  Lit,  ToL  u.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOL(yRAS,  MANUEL  (Mayotn)\  6 
Xp/wf^Kupas),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  reTiyal  of  Greek  litenir 
ture  in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayazid  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur^  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and  probably  in  a.  d.  1389,  Manuel  Chry- 
soloras was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  othen  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efibrts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  efiiBct  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Poggio  Braedotini,  Filelfo,  Francisoo  Stroesi,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvins  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  dted  bebw. 

Manuel  Chrvsoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letten  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed*  viz.*  1.  **  Epistokte  III  de  Comparatione 
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Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,**  tbe  Greek  text  with  a 
latin  version  by  Petrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
**  Codices  de  Antiquitatibns  Constantinop.**  Paris, 
1665,  foU  These  letters  are  degantiy  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palaieologus ;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
lonuL  This  John  Chrysoloras,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letten  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  *Epd^/xara  sive 
Quaestiones  fthat  is,  **  Gnunmaticides*^),  printed 
probably  for  we  first  time  in  1488,  and  firequentiy 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
banning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  fint  that  ciroulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric.  BibL  Oraec  xi  p.  409,  &c)  [  W.  P.] 

CHRYSOPELEIA  {XffvaoviKwia),  a  hamar 
dryad  who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  $  1 ;  Tzets.  ad  Lgoopk.  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (XpucnJtrro- 
/u>r,  golden-mouthed,  so  sumamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  bom  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  D.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  &ther  Secundus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  drcumstance,  Neander 
{Kird»enge9clL  iii.  p.  1440,  &c.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God^s  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libanius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  a.  d«  381,  who  had  previously 
bi^tized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  was 
readily  ratified  by  the  dergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infiunous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  tiie  treachery  of  Gainas,  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius, who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral* 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar. 
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Clurjiottmii  Mcended  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  elo- 
qnenee  saved  hu  life  for  tbe  time,  though  it  wae 
afterwazdt  Mcrificed  to  the  hatred  of  hia  enemiea. 

The  tennona  of  the  archbiahop  aoon  gave  great 
offence  at  Conatantinople.  The  tone  of  hit  theology 
was  alwaja  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immom- 
lity  of  the  capital.  He  was  nndonbtedly  rash  and 
riolent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  dedamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stem  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
Kving,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
lerennes  of  his  see  from  the  Inxnries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objectsi  Many  of  the  woildly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself^ 
who  held  her  husband^s  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopukrity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  seTeral  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn,  iiL  in  Aal,  Apoti,)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (dSsA^  luucpoi)^  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladius,  ap,  ChryaotL 
ed.  Mont&uc.  voL  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  woricing  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chiysostom  as  implicated 
in  tbe  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  trSvclfios  vpAt  tUv  9p6y.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhospitalitv  was 
especiallY  put  forward  {in  n)y  ^lAo^ei^/ay  iSrrtt^ 
liovofrtruuf  hrvnifititiv^  9ri  lUvos  MUi^  iattrHs 
^(Sr  KvkKAww  $i6y.  Phot  Cod.  59),  and  the  chaige 
of  Origenism  waa  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  v^vtpyoi  ff 
uaAAor  <nnnat6ararai  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  hia  sermons  against 
£udoxiA  subjected  him  to  the  penaltiea  of  treason. 
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At  first  ha  refiued  to  desert  the  flodc  wUch  God 
had  entmated  to  him;  but,  on  heaiiqg  thst  there 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  hu  favoar,  he 
retired  from  Coiislantin<^e,  to  whidi  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  frm  the 
empress,  whose  snperstitiotts  fean  were  akimed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  peofde  ood- 
sidered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  baniah- 
ment.  But  in  two  months  after  hia  return  he  waa 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sennon  fitm  the  archbishop,  who,  oo 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmi^  of 
the  empress,  bq|an  another  seranon  with  this  exor- 
dium:— **Herodias  again  rages,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John.**  Thia 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  foigive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo- 
philus, condonned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
fimctiotts  before  his  previous  sentence  had  been 
l^ally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusns,  on  the  borders  of 
Isanria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom^s  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  advenity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isanrian  robbers,  he  sent  letten  fiill  of  encourage- 
ment and  Christian  fiuth  to  his  friends  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  bqan  to  construct  a  scheme  for  qvead- 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  Goths. 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  chuidiea, 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  de- 
clared himself  his  wann  friend  and  supporter.  All 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  tiie 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  Pityus,  in  Pontus,  at  the  vezy  extranity  of  the 
East-Roman  empire.  But  the  fiitigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  perfoxmed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Comana 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  bat 
words  were  those  of  Job, — Zifyi  r^  6c^  wdrrmif 
Ivcffcy,  and  formed  a  worthy  conduaon  of  a  life 
spent  in  Ood*s  service.  His  exile  nearly  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
after  him  Johannists,  separated  from  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  Bncoe8sor&  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  a.  d. 
438,  when  the  archbidhop  Produs  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  woe 
received  with  the  highest  honoun,  the  emperor 
himself  publidy  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxik 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers,  waa 
short,  with  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  hoUow 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes.  The  Greek  church  oele- 
bntes  his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  I.  Homilies  on  different  ports  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctxiike  and  practice. 
2.  commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  learn  firam  Sui- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  BiUe, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fire 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  a.  ^.  the  Priesthood  (six  books). 
Providence  (three  books),  &e.  5.  Liturgies.  -Of 
ihe  homilies,  those  on  St.  Paul  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  andent  theol<^y  and  Thomas  Aquinaa 
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nid,  tliat  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  citj  of 
Paris  for  thoie  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioch,  A.  D.  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resign 
n&tion,  Chrysostom^s  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero^s.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcadios 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Barouius  and  afterwards  by 
Montihucon. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text . 
grammaticaUy,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  penpicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  heea  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysostom  is  finee  from  his  mystical  fitncies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  Uie  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Oreek  expositon  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
fiuthful  compendium  of  Chiysostom^s  homilies, 
and  so  also  are  the  works  of  Theophybct  and 
Oecumenius,  wo  much  w  that  to  those  who  wish  to 

Siin  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
hours,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  correct  compilen  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chryso8tom*s  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
dissent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  pother  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  fiuth  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writmgs.  His  fiiults  are  too  great 
difiuseness  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which,  his  aeimons  were  greeted,  exdiuming, 
*'  The  phce  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
yon  now  sitting  to  gaie  upon,  actors.^  (Horn,  xviL 
Matt  vii.)  There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  his  undnrstanding  to  the 
general  fieelings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  &ct,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
numk,  he  was  &r  frwn  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
viL  in  Heb.  iv.;  Horn,  viL  in  Ephes.  iv.)  **  How 
shaU  we  conquer  our  enemies,^  he  asks  in  one  place, 
**  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?^ 
(Horn,  vi  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
such  a  sense  the  word  of  Ood,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  human  dement  in  its  composition,  and 
the  diflference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofr  of  truth 
(Horn,  L  in  MattL) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal jnteDectual  with  the  principal  moral  elemenl 
neoessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
iag.    At  the  same  time  he  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
eflBcacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himaeir  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historicslly  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  mannen  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital  (See  Jortin,  Eodsi.  Hid,  iv. 
p.  169,  &C.) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties fi)r  Chrysostom^s  life  are  the  following:—* 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  o.  1633,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1 680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfiuicon^s 
edition  of  Chrysostom*s  works,  vol.  xiil  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Soio- 
menus  (lib.  viiL),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  8.  The  works 
of  Snidas  (*I«mn}f),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ii. 
EpisL  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  ( BibL  Oraee,  vol  viiL  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modem  writen  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol  iil  J5^.  1150.  p.  1331,  &C.,  ed.Lttgd. 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  {Ckrytotiomut  Luikenp- 
fuw,  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack*s  reply  (&  J,  Chr^ 
mmtomau  a  LtdkaranmM  tfindieahu^  1683),  Cave 
(Scr^  Ecd.  Hui.  Litter,  vol.  i.),  Lardner  (CVw/»- 
bUify  of  the  Cfoepel  HieU  part  \L  vol.  x.  c.  118), 
Tillemont  {MhioiretEodinaMtiquei^  vol  xi.  pp.  1 — 
405,  &C.),  and  Monthuoon,  his  principal  editor. 
Oibbon*s  account  {DediM  and  Fall,  xxxiL)  is 
compiled  frcon  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfiincon.  But 
tiie  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  (KinAenr 
ffeedi,  il  8,  p.  1440,  &&),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom^s  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1508,  CommeKt,  inqtema  et  studio 
BermmUm  SUu^mm  JVidinenm  et  Ortgorii  de 
Qregoriu.  Sev^al  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
tnnslated  there  by  Oecolampadius  (Hanschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  fiunons  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  eura  Prowtoim  Dueaeiy  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfimoon. 
In  Greek  were  fint  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Kshop  of  Verona,  with  a  prefiuse  by  Do- 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1 6 1 0- 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom's 
worics  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  die  version  of  Ducaeus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charies  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  Uie  text  is  compiled  firom 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Comr 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelbeig  by  Commelin,  1591->1603.  In  1718 
-88  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfimcon,  in  18  vols,  foliob  He  has 
enddsvoufed  to  aiicertain  the  date  of  the  dilferent 
works;  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis- 
sertiition  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
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writtni^  wiUi  ao  inqviiy  into  its  aatbenticitr,  and 
has  added  Toy  much  hitherto  nnpnblishedf  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  lives  of  Chiyios- 
tom.  Mont&ncon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  bj  others  of  his  order.  Of  lepazate 
worths  of  Chrysoitom  the  editions  and  translations 
are  almost  innomenible.  Eiasmas  translated  tome 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (thoie  on  I  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  iy.) 
**  Or.  Lat  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigienti, 
Londinl,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfiiin.  1543*^  is  interest- 
ing as  the  first  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  pablishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  those  on  St.  Matthew  hare  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.'  ColL  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
▼alue  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.    [Dion.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (Xpwrrf««^s).  There  are 
fottF  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
170,  PoeU  Adr.  ii.  25 ;  Diod.  v.  22;  Horn.  IL  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carmanor,  the  priest 
of  Apolfo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  haye 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Pans. 
X.  7.  §  2.)  fL.  S.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (Xpwrrf^/uj)  and  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EvrcA(5af),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronae  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (a  o.  620  and  on- 
wards). Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
r^xycttf  «li<(rfr  he  irporripwfj  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  fiamily  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (XptWf),  the  fourteenth  (or  thi^ 
teenth)  of  the  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Gnosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphns ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebnis  and  Clirysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  b.  c.  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  {ivayi^td).  (Thes- 
sali  Orotio,  in  Hippocr.  Opera^  vol  iii.  p.  836, 
&c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHTHO'NIA  {XBov'm\  may  mean  the  subtei^ 
laneous,  or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Airallon.  Rhod.  iv.  148 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  35.  9), 
Nyk  COrph.  Hymn.  2.  8),  and  Melinoe  (Orph. 
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Hymn.  70.  1),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Hend. 
ii.  123;  Or^.  HymM.  39,  12;  Artemid.  iL  35; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  nsme,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  exphnatioii, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenns  and  ChUionia, 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Hemione  a 
sanctnaiy  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonia 
firom  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Pans.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  whoe  she  waa 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  danghtei; 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  fiither*s  oondoct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her* 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctnsry  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  (Paus.  iL  35.  §  3 ;  DicLofAmL 
s.  o.  Xfl^Fut.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  oocun  in  Apollodorus  (iiL  15.  §  1).    [L.Sw] 

CHTHO'NIUS  (X0tfmos)  has  the  same  meusii^ 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (H<Hn.  IL  ix.  457 ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hymau  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gom.  973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-born.  (ApoUod.  iiL  4.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  **gods 
of  the  land,"  or  **  native  divinities."  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (ApoUod.  iL 
1.  §  5,  iiL  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Met.  xiL  441;  Diod. 
V.  53 ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hvgin.  Foh.  178.)  [Ix&] 

CHUMNUS,  GEORGIUS,  a  native  of  Caa- 
dace  or  Chandaoe,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
widi  the  creation  of  the  worid  and  going  down  ts 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Jadaea, 
which  is  extant  in  M&  in  the  impexvd  lifanry  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  John 
Snszo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople^  (Fabric.  BQiL 
Graec  xiL  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Hi$U  UL  voL  iL  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.  P.) 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  s  Gneco-R4MBaa 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomophyfauc,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  He  is 
said  by  Pohl  {ad  Suam.  Nam.  BomSL  p^  138,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Niceph4»iis  Blemmydas,  patriareh  of  Oos- 
Btantinople,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  va- 
rious works.  H«  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blastares 
(Leune.  J,  O.  R.  L  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  rektion- 
ship  (ir«p2  r&9  fiaXffofuiw  [qu.  fitSftmf}  t^  c^ff- 
Tcrc/a}),  inserted  in  the  coUection  of  Leonda- 
vius  (L  p.  519).  By  Snares  (who  erroneously 
identifies  Chumnns  and  Domnas),  Chumnas  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  npon  the  Basilica 
(A^o^.  DatiL  $  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  enor. 
(Bocking,  InstihUionen^  Bonn,  1843,  L  p.  108,  n. 
48 ;  Heimbach,  ds  Ban/.  Orig.  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  renowned  as 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  13th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 4th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  famiUes  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  dder,  he  was  saoees- 
sively  appointed  praefect  of  the  Canideus,  keeper 
of.tho  imperial  seal-ring,  and  magnua  stratope- 
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darcha,  and  hu  meritB  were  so  great,  that  as  early 
as  1295  AndronicuB  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  manied  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dronicus  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
tovm  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  ChunmuB  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chunmus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nioephoms  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  **  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processione 
SpirituB  Sancti  i"  **  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfiguia- 
tionem  ;**  '^  Symbuleuticns  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium;**  ^Ez  Imperatoris 
Becreto,  ut  Indices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obeundum  ;*^  **  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
ratorem  "  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  **  Querehi  adversus 
Niphonem  ob  male  administiatam  Patriaichatus 
sui  Provinciam  ;**  **  Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitam  Philadelphiae ;"  **Ad  Imperatoiem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,^  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Ghnmnns;  *'De  Charitate,  eiga  Proximum,  et 
omnia  reliquenda  nt  Christum  sequamur,  &c.  ;^ 
**"  De  Mimdi  Natura  f  **  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibus;**  ^Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  Be  nihil  habeat  ;**  **  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  seorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
simul  constent;**  **  Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rationali  Quaestiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellectu  praeditae  sint,  nee  ne, 
de  Corporum  Resuirectione,  et  aliis  disseritur ;" 
**  De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva  f*  **  Quod  non 
impossibile  sit,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  turn,  quum 
Orbis  Terrarum  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
perpetuo  manere,**  &c  There  are  also  extant 
**  Oratio  in  Laudem  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioris,** 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  i^pear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  dviliiation  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric.  BUd.  Oraec  voL  viL  pp.  675,  676 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  LUer,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320 ; 
NicephoruB  Ckegoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuzenus,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)   [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  (senfta)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  AfricanuB,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  b.  c.  174  along  with  Sdpio's  Bon, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  &vour.  ( VaL 
Max.  iy.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  island*  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peM»  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c.  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfrequent  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Ulyrian  king,  Oentius ;  and  in  b.  c. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  ^e  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  zli.  33,  zUi.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  fionily,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  moitioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c 
454.  (Liv.  iiL  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  cawr,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individuid 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pplse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Bulbua,  Fdbiut^  Lentuhu, 
J*uo,  Tvbero^  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  TulliL 
The  Tullii  Cioerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Aipinum,  which  received  the  full 
firanchise  in  b.  a  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  iar  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre- 
sent^ in  the  following  table. 


1.  M.  ToUhis  Cicero.    Married  Gratidia. 
I 


2.  M.  Tullms  Cioero. 
Married  Helvia. 

I 


3.  L.  Tullins  Cioero. 


5.  M,  TuLLius  Ciaeno, 
ihe  orator. 
Married,  1.  Terentia. 
2.  Publilia. 

I 
a 


6.  Q.  TulKus  Cicero. 
Married  Pomponia. 


4.  L.  TuUiuB  Cicera 


2z2 
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TulUa.  7.  M.  TuUiiu  acero. 

Ifarried,  1.  C.  Piso  Frogi.  ^  -it 

2.  Furius  Crasaipet.  \  JH:^^  ^    ^  f 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  fL^'  Ifl  Ci>^\U 

Lentulua. 
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I 

8.  Q.  Tullias  Cicero. 


1.  M.  TuLLiUH  CicxRO,  gnndfifither  of  the 
ontor,  appean  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
commimity,  and  yigorously  opposed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow-townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Gxati- 
dins,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
nnm  by  agitating  in  &Tour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consnl 
M.  Aemilios  Scaoras  (ii.c.  1 15),  who  compUmented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foroign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  wero  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic  ds  Leg,  ii.  1,  iii.  16,  <20  OroL  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  TuLLius  Cicero,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  £sther  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  &r  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcas  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Carinae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonins 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  hitter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Helvia. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  b.  a  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
Tapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was 'Canvassing  for  the  consul^ip  with  every  pros- 
j)ect  of  success.  (De  Leg,  ii.  1,  de  Orat,  ii.  1,  ds 
Off,  iii.  19,  ad  AU.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  TuLLius  CicxRo,  brother  of  the  forim)ing. 
He  accompained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  B.  c.  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
jear.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
alter  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.    (De  Oral,  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  TuLLius  CicBRo,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
•f  ihe  orator,  traTeUed  with  him  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Verres.  On  thit  occasion 
the  Syiacusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  Toting 
him  a  public  guest  (ho^ftet)  of  Aeir  city,  and  tFan»- 
mitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  b.  c. 
68,  much  Tcigretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  {De  Pin.  y.  1,  e.  Vert,  iv.  11, 
«1,  64,  65,  adAtl.%  5,f 


lr5,  M.  TuLUUS  CiCBRo,the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intmd  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transactions  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  fiur  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  oh- 
tained  by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  Antonius,  Augustus,  Brutus,  Caxsar, 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulchbr  [Claudius], 
Crassus,  Lepidus,  Pompxius,  and  the  oth^ 
great  characten  of  the  day. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicxro. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  c.  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  femily  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  rq;ard  to  his  childhood,  for  little 
fiftith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  &- 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ou^t  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  infoimatioa 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instmcton 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelius,  the 
grammarian  (Brut.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Arehias  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  b.  c.  102,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
pursuits  to  his  pupU,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  eariy  youth.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (b.  c.  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speaken  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises. At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  his 
fiither  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mndus 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acqnaintanes 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  juriflprudenoe,  and  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimablo  valne  in  his 
future  career.  During  b.  c  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  his 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompetns  Straho 
(&ther  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  oonunandtf 
and  P.  Vettius  Scato,  general  of  the  Mani,  by 
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whom  ihe  Ronuan  had  been  ugnaUy  defeated,  a 
few  monthB  before,  and  the  consol  P.  RntilinB 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  firom  the  date  of  his  brief 
militaiy  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
man.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  and  SuUa  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  Bcenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defiitigable  persevenmce  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  suoceas  as  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  aU  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  love  fi)r  phUosophy  irom  the  dis- 
courses of  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Acadony,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  dee^y  imprnsed  upon  his  nimd  by 
Holo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fn- 
quendy  in  the  latter  hinguage.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
oominonly  entitled  ZM  Inventume  Rkkorica^  wrote 
his  poem  Marim^  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  OeoDisomicf  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  fint  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(b.  c  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refen  to  some 
previous  efforts ;  the  fint  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscins  of  Ameria, 
chaiged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  fieed- 
man  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  peroeiviDg  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  cfo  0^.  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  feariess  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  addrcas,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  dient.  Soon  after 
(b.  c.  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulk ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  tide  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citixenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
zens had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utteriy 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  fiir  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harsngues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  tiie  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  nad 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  fiir  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  wen  such  as  to  excite  serious  alann 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordinsly  (b.  c.  79)  he  repured 
in  the  fint  instance  to  AUiens,  where  he  remiuned 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Qnintus,  of  his  cousin  Ludus, 
and  of  Pomponitts  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  firiendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshsken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
fllustrious  oraton  and  rhetoridans  of  the  East,  — 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceia,  Diony  J^s  of  Msgnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenodes  of  Adramyt* 
tinm,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
disdpline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (n.  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  pbced  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redunduit  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (&  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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dnsdy  eonipoMdy  and  wwl-Kgouted  tone.  Txm^ 
Cendant  natoxal  talents,  developed  by  sneh  eUbooite 
and  jodicioaa  training  under  the  moet  odebmted 
maateri,  stimalated  b  j  bnming  seal  and  ractained 
by  indomitaUe  peraereianee,  eonld  acaroelj  fidl  to 
coBunand  ■aeecM.  His  merita  wen  Mon  diaoemed 
and  appreciated,  the  prejadioe  at  fizat  entertained 
that  he  waa  s  men  Grodding,  an  indolent  num  of 
letten,  waa  qoicklj  dianpoled ;  •hynew  and  lewrre 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  pnblie 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fon- 
most  rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  en  hag  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence;  his  moat 
fonnidable  riTala,  Hortensiiis,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aunlius  Gotta,  now  (n.  a  76)  eanyaasing 
fiir  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  hanng  been  foreed,  after  a  short  bat  sharp 
contest  for  saproaacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
file  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
oompamtiTely  ipeaking  a  stmnger,  and  certainly 
nnsni^rted  by  any  powerfiil  fiunily  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popiuaiityalnady  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  eleefced  (b.  c  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedncaeus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  his  tenun  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  com 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suflRuing  from 
a  seven  dearth,  and  at  the  lame  time  di^kyed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  formers  of  the  nvenue 
and  sneh  eourtesy  towards  private  trader^  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  strict  tntegri^,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
dirinterested  self-deni^  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  lus  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pro- 
vent  him  fipom  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
en<;onntered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  {pro 
Flane,  26)  the  ftraltect  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
vras,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  worid,  and  that 
the  gaxe  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consdottsness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Puteoli  (b.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  tlmt  gay  coast  wen  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ean  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visitors  and  dients  to  his  presence,  imder  | 
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any  dicomstflMes,  and  at  dl 
convenient  or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  yean  after  his  retam  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c  74,  the  life  of 
Cioen  pRsents  an  entire  bknk.    That  be  waa  m> 
tively  engsged  in  the  coorts  of  kw  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  waa  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  {BruL  92),  and  that  fail  powcn 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  matarity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  them 
ontwns,  exoept  perhaps  that,  ^  Pko  M.  Tnlfio,^ 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  bem 
recently  brought  to  light.    Meanwhile,  Locnlks 
had  beien  pressing  the  war  in  the  Eeist  against 
Mithiidates  with  great  cneigy  and  the  happiest 
results;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Cnssus  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  altbou|^  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conae- 
quenoe  of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacns.    Tliey« 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  dntaes  of 
their  joint  oansnlship  (b.  c  70),  and  seem  to  ba;ve 
felt  that  it  was  neoeuary  for  their  intcsesta  to 
control  the  high  aristocratical  fuedaa,  for  by  then 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judioea  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.    In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possibk  mon  trimnphant  than 
when  he  had  fotmerty  solicited  the  soffi:^  of 
the  peopk,  for  he  was  dioeen  not  only  by  a  ia^ 
jority  in  every  tribe,  but  canned  a  greater  nuHk- 
ber  of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  oompetitnrs.    A 
littk  while  befon  this  gratifying  danonstratiMi 
of  public  ap^bataon,  he  underto<^  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  htA 
hitherto  been  engaged — ^the  impeachment  prefesed 
against  Venes,  for  misgovexnment  and  oomjdicaied 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73—71.)    Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  mere 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  pezfect  oonfidenoe  in  his  integrity  and 
good- will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  a&ve  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  thdr  suit 
from  the  lool  knowledge  of  their  advocate.    The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Venes, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  imd  other 
powerfol  fomilies,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cioero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt; and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  ceUecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,    accompanied    by  his   cousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himsdf  so 
vigorously,  that  he  travened  the  whole  isknd  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  hj 
all  the  necessaiy  witnesses  and  loaded  vrith  docu- 
ments.    Another  desperate  effort  waa  made  by 
Hortensins,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  foe 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  efiect  of  dekying  the  trial  imtil  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  icdlowing  year,  when  be  counted 
upon  a  more  fovourabk  judge,  a  more  corrupt  juiy, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates ;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude 
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and  deciaion  of  hii  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
Teiy  briefly  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  examination  of  ther  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  the  depoutions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony so  decisiTe,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  eontest 
as  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  eidk  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  fuU  pleadings,  how- 
ever, which  were  to  have  been  deliTered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  nm  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  fonn, 
perhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in« 
dustiy,  of  brilliant  oratoiy  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 
one. 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  oflSce 
(b.  c.  69)  were  ihe  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Floralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  &vour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  yery  nraderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  ruin  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  of!ience, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  l^s 
present  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsunony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  b.  c.  67» 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffiages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc- 
casions, the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c.  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  idso  re- 
quired to  act  as  commissioner  (quaestor)  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  cause 
eH^bre  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
peaxance  as  a  political  speaker  fimn  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  fiivour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion we  cannot  doubt  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  for 
as  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough;  the  quaestorship,  the 
acdileship,  the  praetorship,  had  beep  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle ;  but  the  great  prize  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  T  we  use  the 
word  in  the  technioil  Roman  sense)*  wn»  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni« 
dpal  knight  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  favour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  ihe  orator  rose  higher  than  ever ; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  waa 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhapa 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en-> 
gagements  as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  die  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  Gnipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  da  Ilhutr*  Gramm,  7 ;  Macrob. 
Sat  liL  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consuhir  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  b^in  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  oi  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  aa 
the  noon-day  son,  at  the  same  time  indicating  s 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judices,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius,  receiving  strenuous  assisr 
tance  from  Cfossus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partizan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
^is  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address,  Jn  Toga 
oandidoy  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  be  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  oflice  (b.  c 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
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irith  v^gwd  to  wbidi  we  thaU  ipetk  mora  faSlj 
hereafter;  in  qneUin^  tke  tnmolto  ezdfted  by  the 
enactment  of  Otbo ;  m  leeoncQing  the  deacendants 
of  thoie  proaoibed  by  SoUa  t»  the  dril  diaabilitiea 
under  which  they  krimired ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rios,  charged  with  having  been  coneemed  in  the 
death  of  Satuminaa ;  in  bringing  forward  a  meaaore 
to  render  the  pnniahment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  Uie  aboeea  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nationa  to  a  l^atio  lUtera ;  and  in  remedying  m- 
nous  defects  in  the  adminiitiation  of  joatioe.  Bat 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
pecautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  fiunoos  plot, 
the  consommate  courage,  prudence,  cantion,  and 
decision  manifrated  throqgnont  by  Cicero  under 
drcumstances  the  most  deucate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prore  thankless  to  their 
benefiictor.  Hononra  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citixen  of  Rome  had  erer  enjoyed. 
Men  of  aU  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catolus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  **  paiena 
|)atriae,**  father  of  his  fothei^Iand;  thanksgiTings 
m  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  s  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testi^ring  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Bat  m  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  equitea  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  nqpidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  bahmoe  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
entic  friction,  the  members  of  which,  althon^  ez- 
dttsivey  selfish,  and  conrnpt,  were  for  their  own 
sakes  steadfiwt  aupporten  of  the  kws  and  ancient 
institations,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Salh^  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  fitctaon,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affiiirs  the  eqnites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protiacted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  aU  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  gkd 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fiur  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  Uie  crisis 
which  called  them  forth ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  fiurmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
aired  to  be  relieved  fiK>m  a  disadvantageoas  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  £air  mutual 
concession ;  the  whole  body  of  tne  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Oaeaai;  who  had  viewed  thia  alliniee  WI&  no  I 
dissarisfaftinm,  cootrived  to  paialyia  the 
the  only  indindnal  by  whom  the  laagne  coal 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  (Seen  coold  boaat  of  haviqg 
pliihed  an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  coold  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoUe  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  fiuiily  or  eoDBCxioB^ 
without  military  renown,  by  the  foree  of  his  iul^ 
lectoal  powers  alone,  he  had  straggled  npwvday 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  soooession  all  the  hi^ 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  Ae  laws  petmitted 
him  to  become  a  m"***^***,  without  ooee  anstaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  m 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predeoesson 
would  have  been  prond,  and  had  received  tribntea 
of  applanae  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boaat  His  fiHtane,  after  mounting  steadily  thoqgh 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  cohninating  point  of 
prosperity  and  gkxry ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  dedmed  and  aonk. 
The  hononra  so  hivishly  he^ed  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigoratiiig  and  elevating,  wnkened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  hnmiliatioo 
and  downfid.  The  punishment  t'*^*"***'  by  order 
of  the  senate  vpon  Lentolns,  Cethegna,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  monlly  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  vidadon  of  the  fnn- 
damental  principles  ii  the  Roman  oonstitatioD, 
which  solonnly  declared,  that  no  dtiaen  coold  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  wh<de  body  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  thia 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistmte,  was  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con- 
suls had  been  armed  with  dictaterial  authority; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  semUance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assnming  to  themselves 
judicial  fimctions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pranounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cioen^ 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  had  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtoally  an  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophinn,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  fact  whi^  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  fisvoored  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnerable 
point  On  the  laat  day  of  the  year,  when,  aooord- 
ing  to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Celer,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bones,  forbad  him  to  speak,  exdaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  citiiens  to  deaUi  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  vras  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  ^e  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  afiection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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of  a  proTinoe,  an  emploTment  for  which  he  felt  no 
vocation,  Cicero  returned  to  the  Benate  aa  a  priTate 
individual  (b.  c.  62),  and  engaged  in  aeveial  angry 
contests  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
foUowed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exdusion  of  ahnost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  oiver  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebiating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  b.  c.  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
ihe  mansion  disguised  in  woman^s  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  slave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  matter  was  hiid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Intenunna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  tiiat  he  had 
met  and  qwken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
tile  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judices,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fiital 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fobric,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (b.  c.  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  fixon  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship ;  but  to  effisct  tliis  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  phoe  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (&  c.  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  he 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  b.  c.  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  fiir  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vani^  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  gnsp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed  I 
the  vessel  of  the  state.    But  he  slowly  and  pain-  | 
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fully  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  poweriess  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;  and  hence  he  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefo  to  buiy  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fiital  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  causss  of  fiieedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  hia 
political  life  was  firom  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
b^pan  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  m  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii  5),  B.a59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase his  adherenoe-^the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfiurtory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
dis^st  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the.worid,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  he  taies  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 

Eear  to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
iniself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  ahum,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  firom 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.     One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solenm  pledge  he  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdictmg  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.    Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fetal  mistake.     Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
fiDnt  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself^  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  gari) 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met     For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.    A  huge 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  ihe  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.     But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Oabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.    The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  ince»- 
sant  harangues  of  their  tribune;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  mm  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  ci  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solenm  engagements, 
kept  aloof^  and  from  real  or  pretended  fiear  of  some 
outbreak  refiised  to  interpose.     Upon  this,  Cicero^ 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c.  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  op  his  lesidenoe  at  Thesaalonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Plandiu, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,   remained  at  that  phice 
nntil  the  end  ot  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dymchium.   His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.     Never  did  divine  philosophy  fiul  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.     The  letters  addressed   to  Terentia,  to 
Atticus,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.    He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.     Even  when  brighter  pro»- 
pects  begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf^  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  firom  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repinings.     For  a  time  indeed 
•his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.     Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fitllen  foe.     The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  Liw 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for^ 
jnally  pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recall.    His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  elar 
bocately  decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.    But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tenided  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.    As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
eiforts  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.    The  new  consuls  (&  c.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  coUego  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  sreater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  ne  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in« 
vite  the  voters  firom  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.    Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.     On  the 
same  day  Cioero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.    Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclamar 
tions  when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maximus. 

Nothing  at  first  sigl^t  can  appear  more  strange 
and  inexplicable  than  the  abrupt  downfal  of  Cicero, 
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when   suddenly  buried  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  hdpless  and  almost  friend- 
less outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  fiiriou^y  in  his  disgrace.    A  little  oonsiden^ 
taon  will  enable  us,  however,  to  &thom  the  mys- 
tery.   From  the  moment  that  Cicero  bud  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.   The  senate  were  diqgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger ; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  bad  never 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unoeaain^y 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.    Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
whole  a&ir,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeing  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  Actions,  and  thus 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  aU. 
They  therefore  ghullv  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  chaiae- 
teristic  of  the  individuaL  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  coideavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  legates: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfostlr  rejected  that  he  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fiite.    Crassna  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  firiends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utterly  hoUow.    The  conduct  of  Pompey,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  selfish, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  in 
spite  of  the  aflfection  and  unwavering  o>nfidenoe 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great- 
est need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plans  and  his 
own  convenience.    But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cioero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  hit  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.    The  senate  could  ill  afii»d 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  tiie  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  property 
belonging  to  the  order;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fier- 
vour  of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  b^an  to 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  Usten  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tan- 
pies,  dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  ^at  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  pas- 
sive, if  not  a  subserrient  tool,  were  eager  to  check 
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and  overawe  GodiuB,  who  was  now  no  longer  db- 1 
posed  to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  their  hands,  bat, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
symptoms  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  fully  accomplished*  Although  the  retain 
of  Cicero  was  gloiioas,  so  glorious  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self-respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  inefiectual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transactions;  tiiey  demanded 
positive  demonstrations  on  their  behidC  To  this 
degradation  he  was  weak  enongh  to  salnnit,  con- 
senting to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
{ad  Att,  iv.  5),  utteimg  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles  {ad  AtL  iv.  6), 
proiessing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  {ad  Fam,  L  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
fuished  themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
e  had  previously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug- 
gest. (Ad  Fam.  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(b.  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  oat> 
ward  marks  of  high  consideration.  A  huge  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  bosiness  of 
pleadins;  but  being  latterly  in  s  great  measure 
released  from  aU  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
lic affiiirs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  RepubUca  and  the  De  Legibua, 

After  the  death  of  Cnissus  (b.  c.  53)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  b.  c.  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  joesence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  betweoi  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had  bectnne  so  noto- 
rious in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (&  c.  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  firom 
the  expiration  of  lus  office,  and  that  in  the  meanr 
time  governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  bebnged:  his  name  wae  thrown  into  the 
urn,  uid  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Pisidia,  Pamphylio,  some  districts 
(of  Cappadocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
cumstauces.  Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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accept  it.  His  appetite  for  praise  seema  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real' 
merits  had  become  foss  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letten 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  fbr  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engi^ed ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  ID  addition  to  the  vexations  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  ponuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Ciassus,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amanus,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
reaUzed  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassias  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liber^  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  selfHM)ntrol  which  he  was  resolved  should 
r^^date  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  yean  fbr  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  sta£^  who  at  first  mormured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  wen  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  rednssing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  oli  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  nvenoe.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  feone  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  b^an  to  thint  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  wen  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  oa 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  wen  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resutanoe;  various  clans  wen  forced  to  submit;, 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  wen  destroyed; 
Pindenissua,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  EleutherociUces, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (b.  c.  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisonera  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  im- 
perator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  tnuvnnitted. 
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to  the  Mnate,  in  which  thew  achievemento  were 
detafled  with  gnat  pomp ;  every  engine  was  let  to 
woik  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  mipplica- 
tioni  in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakncM  to  let  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triomph 
— a  vision  which  he  bng  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  most  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c.  60)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceired  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (n.  c.  60),  havinff 
arrived  in  that  dty  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  hut  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  whidi  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  bunt 
forth  into  a  blase  of  war,  but  dSi  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cheiiihed  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  aUowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (&  a  60)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  almost  daOy  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
abtence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmneM,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  die  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Fonniae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  resdessness  and  hesitation ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  poUcy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  mst  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  acoordmg  to  the  passing  rumoun  of  the 
hour ;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  litde 
fevourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfecdy  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  episde 
{ad  AtL  viii.  1)  he  explicidy  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocntical  cause  sorely  against 
bis  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  licton,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  feint  and  feding 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  modcery.  His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  vrith  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  difierent  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  dimax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  urged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  pnpoaal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  trust  his 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himsdf  fat  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  pennitted  to  nae 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  foil  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  debys 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  his  sensitiveness  to  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  **  sermo  hominum**  whose  censure  he 
dreaded  fiir  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
consdence,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemies 
who  woe  dosing  around  him,  he  finally  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Bnmdi- 
sium  on  the  7di  of  June  (b.  c.  49).  For  the  space 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  movements ; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  which, 
comlnned  with  an  anecdote  giyen  by  Maoobins 
(SaU,  ii  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  bw  i^ririta, 
embenassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  habit 
of  inreighing  against  everything  he  heard  and  saw 
around  him,  ami  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  de»> 
pondency.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsslia  (August 
9,  B.  c.  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  C^to^ 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  stromr  body  of  troops  at 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  pefaoos 
belt  entided  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  ounmand; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  waxlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  some 
othen  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  and,  de- 
noundng  him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  difficulty 
lestndned  fiK>m  slaying  him  on  the  spot.  It  is 
iroposttble  to  teQ  whether  this  naimtive,  whidi 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  oondusive,  and  felt 
persuaded  that  ferther  resistance  was  hopdeai. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  aims 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  othen  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Spoin 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  chose 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  <moe  upon  the  vaetcj  of 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  at 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November.  Here 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the 
l^ons  which  arriyed  from  Pharsalia  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  although  disposed  to 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  widi  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  haring  received  positive  instne- 
tions  to  exdude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  spedal  permission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  months 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  was  busily  engaged  vrith  the  wan  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  in  a  most 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  was  oon- 
standy  tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  having 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeians  when  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home ;  he  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  had  so 
often  oflended  and  so  ktdy  deceived ;  he  moreover 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  compunction  for 
having  at  once  given  up  his  assodates  upon  the 
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first  torn  of  fortune ;  above  aU,  he  was  haunted 
hy  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prove 
victorious,  in  which  event  his  fote  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  .filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  lightp- 
«ned  by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(b.  c.  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
foiget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  he  had  ever 
beoi — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  Mm  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness^ 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  i^plause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courta  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
cuUtive  research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections ;  for, 
during  the  years  b.  c.  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  woriu  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.  In  addition  to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefr.  Towards  the  close  of 
B,  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
imited  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  b.  c.  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment.  Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  triid; 
^ef  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  afifect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughto 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  fiu*  recovered  as 
to  be  aUe  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumulta  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (b.  c.  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing conspirators  to  disperse  in  diflferent  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
foom  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism    he    anticipated  a  happy 
change.    While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  B.  a  44),  whiUier  he  had  been  driven 
tnm  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.     How  bitteriy 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contento  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jeabusy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  dty,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
affected  the  wannest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  fy  these  professions.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  aj^lause ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  disphyed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fetal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force^  compelled  the  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost.    The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  liste  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agente 
forthwith  despatehed  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.    Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  viUa,   instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarkeid  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  firom  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fiy  frx>m  his  fete.    The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendanto  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  punuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  delist,  and  stretching  forward  caUed 
upon  his  executionen  to  strike.    They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  fjiajice  at  the  various  evente  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  dP  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  chancter  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amidst  tho*  scenet  of  turbulmoe  and  revola- 
tionary  Tiolenoe  in  which  his  lot  vaa  cast.  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  straggle  upwards 
to  plaj  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  ghiring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covoed  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
lieart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  deariy  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fidlacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
Terted  by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit.  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  do- 
positions.  The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated ;  surrounded  by  corruption ,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  trae,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluencCi  or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  palt^  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals,— HortensiuB  and  Licinius  Calvns,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  wannest  regprd. 
Towards  the  memben  cf  his  own  fiunily  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  dewiest  attachment  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  unworthy 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnatural 
treachery  and  ingratitude ;  his  devotion  through 
b'fe  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  deqnir  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  remarka, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  yean,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  fiither, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.  One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt  The  simple  £u:t,  that  when  he  became 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  he  divoveed 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  bad  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  afier 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  i^pean  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
transaction.  From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con- 
tained in  letten  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absoice  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  amngements  with  regard  to  her  will 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
nexion with  Publilia  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  P<»npey  was  suggested. 
Moreover,  if  ^e  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  oontrar 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautioudy  tes- 
tified satisfiiction  at  the  deaUi  of  Tullia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overturea, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  hb 
own  writings,  and  especially  his  letten  and  on- 
tions.  The  most  important  passages  will  be  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  **Ciceronis  Vita  «x  ipsius 
scriptis  excerpta,*'  Berolin.  1763,  and  in  the  **  Ono- 
mastioon  Tullianwm,**  iriiich  forms  an  appendix  to 
Orelli*s  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.  Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
Inographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Plutarch,  whose  statements,  however,  must  always 
be  received  with  Gauti(m.  Something  may  he 
gleaned  from  VeHeins  Patennilus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Caseins  whidibeloi^ 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimO' 
nies  have  been  di%ently  airanged  m  chrontdogical 
order  in  the  **  Historia  M.  TulHi  Cioeionis,**  by  F. 
Fahridus.  Of  modem  works  that  of  Middletm 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  paoi^yzic ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inaocundes 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TunstaQ^ 
"•  EpistoUi  ad  Middletonum,**  Cantab.  1741,  and  in 
Colley  abber^  ^Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero,"* 
London,  1747 ;  but  by  for  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicers 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  b.  a  56,  is  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  volume  of  Dmmann^s  **  Gesdt* 
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ichte  Roma,**  a  woik  not  yet  brought  to  a  oondn- 
sioo.) 

II.  Writinos  op  Cicero. 

The  works  of  Cicero  an  so  numerous  and  divep- 
sified,  that  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness to  separate  them  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conreniently  arranged  under  five 
heads: — 1.  PkUtmtpkieal worh,  2.  %)eecke»,  8. 
Comtpomdenee,  4.  FoetM,  6.  Historical  and 
MiaedlaneomB  toorAs.  The  last  may  appear  too 
TBgue  and  comprehennre,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
tance belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserred. 

1.  Philosophical  Works. 

SeTeral  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
are  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada* 
tions,  that  the  boimdaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficienUy  precise : — 

A.  PhUosopky  of  TasU  or  Rhetoric,  B.  PoUiical 
Philosophy.  C.  Philosophy  of  Alorals,  D.  Specur 
laiioe  Philosophy.     E.  Thedogy. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  pkn,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

RhetoricoTum  s.  De  Inventions 
Rfaetorica  libri  II. 

De  Partitione  Oratoria. 

De  Oratoro  libri  III. 

Brutus  s.   De  Ckiris  Oratoribus. 

Orator  a.  De  Optimo  Oenere 
dicendL 

De  Optimo  Genen  Oratorom. 

Topica. 

Commune  Lod. 

[Rhetoricoram  ad  C.  Hefenninm 
libri  IV.] 

!♦  De  RepubUca  Hbri  VI. 
•DeLegibus  libri  (VI.?) 
•  •  De  Jure  CiviK. 
^pistola  ad  Caesarem  de  Ordi- 
nanda  Repmbiica. 

De  Officiis  libri  III. 
••De  Virtutibus. 
Cato  Major  s.    De  Senectute. 
LaeHus  s.    De  Amicitia. 

•  •  De  Gloria  libri  II. 

•  •  De  Consolatione  s.  De  Luctii 
minuendo. 

•  Academicoram  libri  IV. 
De  Finibos  libri  V. 
Tnscnlanamm  Dispatationum 

libri  V. 
Paradoxa  Stoioomm  sex. 

•  •  Hortensias  s.  De  Philoso- 
phia. 

•  Timoeus  ex  Platone. 

•  •  Protagoras  ex  Platone* 
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A.  Philompky 
tfToMts, 


R  PdiiMxd 
tUlosophy. 


C.  Philosophy 
<f  Morals, 


{ 


1).  S^DeeukUive 
Philosophy. 


/  De  Natura  Deorum  libri  IIL 

p    Tx^..^    S  ^  Divinatione  libri  II. 
E.  TheoUgy.       ,  j,^  j.^ 

\  •  *  De  Auguriis-Auguialia. 

The  Editio  Princepe  of  the  collected  philoso- 
phical works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deomm,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sc^tientium ;  the  second  volume,  Qoaea- 
tiones  Tnsculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horten- 
sius,  Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusenlanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Paris  about  1471^  byGering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natoxa  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortensius,  (Modestns,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  voL  4to.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spiia. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bus, Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Befora  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicen*s 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlaiged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  aooomplisb, 
the  d^roe  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  an  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himselfl 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical &me.  (See  Paradox.  ]»ae£,  De  Off.  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quicbiess  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  mora  skilful  diqmtants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursu^ 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fidlades  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, posseswd  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
fimn  whatever  quarter.  We  have  slready  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
dunvely  to  one;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  tbat  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  phUoeophy,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nonuDatei  **the  finmtain-head  of  all  peifect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  ffood  deeda  and  good 
words.**  (BmL  93.)  Dnrmg  hia  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
«  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skilL  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifiurious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  seal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  bunly 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  Im  De  Oraior&t  De  Rqmb- 
b'ea,  and  De  Leff&ua.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
aome  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affiurs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  b.  a  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  c.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
aeries  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
eeason  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  detuls.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (L  20)  a  reference  to  the 
•debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  widi  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formaUy 
maintained  in  the  Ds  FmUmg.  (Comp.  Aead.  i  3.) 
In  order  to  undentand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  worics  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fiict, 
that  they  were  almost  the  fint  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  odier  puUications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementaiT  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
tiymen  with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
morali,  metaphysics,  and  theology.    We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  foim  a  fiur  judgment,  never  forget 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  oommnnicBte  in  a 
c(ttiect  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  fbim 
the  results  at  which  othen  had  arrived,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptions — ^to  present  a  sharp  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  stmctnies  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  daim 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.     The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  these  loose  fragments,  a 
choice  of  fiuniliar  examples  and  apt  iOustimtiooa 
to  shed  light  on  much  tiiat  would  necessarily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ideas  altogether 
new.     If  then  we  find  upon  examination  tha^  this 
difiicult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  ddi- 
cate  discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stub- 
born and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  witii 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficially,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  that  no  eflbrt  is  made  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.    Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  r^^ret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.     We  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning  hmguage.     Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction ; 
as  such  they  were  emfdoyed  until  the  downfiil  of 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middle 
ages ;  they  were  still  cealoualy  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning;  thej  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principles  which  tiiey  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo- 
dels of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  folly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  snocess  aU 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.    In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  com- 
pilers, but  nothing  more.    It  is  certain  that  he 
oould  not  have  put  forth  his  powen  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  fiivourite  pursuit 

The  greater  number  of  these  euajt,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instmction, 
since  it  afibrds  fiicility  for  fiuniliar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di- 
gressions so  necessary  to  communicate  deameas 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  slu^M, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiriUess.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teadier  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinions,  but  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuiW  end  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fiul  to  be  impressed 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  oonveraatiaiu,  Hbe  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  personages  are  se- 
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lected,  the  scrapuloiis  accuracy  with  which  their 
respective  chaiacters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
serred  throughout,  and  the  air  of  cabn  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  confess,  that  there  is  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held ;  but  there  is  a  stiflr- 
ness  and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attiactive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  some- 
times occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  aD  controversies  the  chief 
aignments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  natnndly  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Larissa ;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
select  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
self exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  foBowout  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  Historia  Critiea  PhUotopkiae,  vol 
ii.  pp.  1 — 70 ;  Gaultier  de  Sibert,  Eaamm  de  la 
FhUomphie  de  doertm^  in  the  Mhnoina  de  PAea- 
dtmie  de$  ItitariptUmay  vols.  zlii.  and  xliii.;  Hitter, 
Chidadiie  der  PhUoaopJiie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  76—168 ; 
G.  Waldin,  De  Fkilonph.  Cic  Platomoa,  Jena, 
1753;  J. Q, ZieAem, De Pktloeoph. dcHaL  1770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Proffr.  de  Phtloeopk,  CSe,  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fiemling,  PMioeoph,  Oic  Lund.  1795; 
H.  C.  F.  Hulsemann,  Delndoie  PMioeoph,  Cic  Luneb. 
1799;  Ji.Y.Qe^Sckfi^HutoriaBhUoK^aniiquae 
«c  Cic,  Scr^ptUy  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusde, 
M,  TuU,  Cic  *t\awXdrw^  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836 ; 
R.  KUhner,  M,  TuU,  Cic  in  Philoeopkiam  ejueque 
ParUs  Merita^  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed^  and  within  a  moderate 
compass.) 

A.  Philosophy  of  Tastb,  oa  Rhbtoric. 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  e»- 
pecially  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Isocrates, 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
by  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pr^ 
tenders,  who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  as  b.  a 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Atiienian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed' lU  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  fol.  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  *( opica,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  foL  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modem  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  Schutz,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
**  Opera  Rhetorica  Minora,**  by  Wetzel,  Lignitz, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Or»- 
torum,  with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  Bhetorioarum  >.  De  Inventione  Bhetorioa 
Mm  II. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efibrts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended  to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systonatic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  woithy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  anther,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  hiter 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  {de  OroL  i  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  difiSerent  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
{jgentu).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  {offidum),  SL  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (finia).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
{materia),  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  {partes  rheiorieae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  pemu,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
{ekfilie  edenHae),  that  its  x^idum  is,  to  use  all  t&o 
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methodfl  moit  soitable  for  pemmskm  by  ontory. 
Mid  its  fvm  to  achieve  this  pemusion,  Cieero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  fnakria  and 
•parka.  Now  the  nuuiria,  Bnbject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
Partit  Oral,  3.)  1.  The  ffaaa  demotutraiivtm 
(T^vof  IviScucTiJitfi'),  addressed  to  mere  listoners 
who  stndy  the  ontory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  ffemu  deliberatwum(yiifos  <rvfiiovk€vrtk6p) 
addressed  to  those  who  jndge  of  the  fntore  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  S.  The  genus 
judiciale  {y^ros  9ucayac6v)^  addressed  to  those  who 
jadge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  hiw.  Again,  the 
partes  rhdoncae  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
are  five.    1.  The  invention  of  arguments  {mtetdioY 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  {ditpotdio), 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed (eloguMiio).  4.  The  dear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  aiguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  {memoria}.  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (pnrnmniiatio). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  tnventio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  {eoninvergia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (om- 
glitutio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
{controversia  fadi\,  it  is  a  amstUuiio  eof^eduralis. 
2.  When  both  paities  are  agreed  as  to  the  &ct,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  wluch  the  hjct  ought  to  be 
distinguished  (ooniroversia  Aommw),  it  is  a  oontt*- 
Udio  definitkn,  8.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fiict  {ffeneris  eonirovenia)^  it  is  a 
onmHtulio  generalu,  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  &ct  (qwim  awl 
^uem,  aut  qnicum^  out  quomodo^  aut  apmd  quos,  atU 
quojurs^  aut  quo  tempore  agere  oporleat  quaeretur), 
it  is  a  eoneiiiutio  trandaima.  Again,  the  eonditutio 
peneraHs  admits  of  being  divided  into — a.  The 
comtituHo  juridicialisj  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  absttact; 
and  6.  The  oonstituiio  negoikdit^  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  eonstUuHo  juridiaaUs  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  ocmstUuHo  abecdtUa,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself;  and  $,  The  eonatitutio  asaumptiva, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  witli  reference  to  the  &ct  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
phice.  The  eonstiiutio  aasun^ira  is  itself  fourfold 
— (I)  oonoesiio^  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  purgaiio%  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  imwittingly  {imprudentia),  or 
by  accident  (oasu),  or  unavoidably  (necessitofe), 
($)  by  dqcfreeaiio,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  hate  be<en  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  foig;iveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency ;  (2)  remotio  mfumv,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
tuiotfaer;  (3)  reiatio  enmimta^  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  pievioaB  piwocrtion  ;  (4) 
when  the  deed  is  joatified  by  plfiiiting  a 
worthy  motiveu 

The  constitution  of  the  case  being  dBtamined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  he  simple 
(simpler)  or  compound  {eottpmela),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  sing^  question  or  several,  and 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  vpaa 
written  document  (m  ratioue,  on  n  aeripto  ait 
troverua).  We  must  then  consider  the 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  tnms  (^itaeitfb),  the 
plea  in  justification  (mlao),  the  debate  wbi^  will 
arise  from  die  reply  to  the  plea  of  jnsdficatioii 
(judieaiio)^  and  the  additional  aignmente  by  wUch 
the  defisndant  seeks  to  confiim  his  jieA  of  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  l^  his  opponent 
(;Snnani0MlMii),  which  will  oonveit  the  judieattao 
into  a  diaeepUdio  (camp.  Pari,  OraL  30),  and  so 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  orator 
must  proceed  to  anange  the  different  diviasom  of 
his  speech  {parlea  oraiioim)^  which  are  nx  in 
number. 

1.  The  Ejtordium  m  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  PHndpium  or  opening,  and  L  the 
/nmmcrfio,  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Ndrratio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  PartHio  w  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  pointe  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Coi^irmatio  or  array  of  aigu- 
ments by  which  the  speaker  snpporto  his  case. 
5.  The  Reprthauio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Cbaofanb  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  BmuwMratio  or  Inief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole ;  6.  the  Imtigma' 
tio,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  |he 
audience,  and,  o.  the  Chnqmeatio  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  sepantdjv 
and  numerous  rules  and  precqAs  are  laid  down  fa 
the  guidance  of  the  orator* 

In  the  second  book  the  fifUi  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Oimfirmatio  and  Repreksum 
are  considered  at  huge  with  direct  refierenoe  to 
oases  belonging  to  the  OenuaJwdidaUt  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisiona, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  rlnsses,  the  Getaua 
Ddiberatnmm  and  the  Genua  Denumahratioumj  are 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  wen  com- 
posed and  published.  The  expressions  empkysd 
in  the  De  Oratore  (i  2),  **  qnoniam  quae  pmeris 
aut  adolesoentulia  nobis  ex  commentariolis  notlris 
indioata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hac  aetate  digna 
et  hoc  usu  quern  ex  causis,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisqne  consecuti  sumus**  (comp.  i.  6),  point  un- 
questionably to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,  hot 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  particokr 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruite  ni  that  study  continuied  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail* 
ed  in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Mithridatic  war  (b.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  firam  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  anaaged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  aooneea. 
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The  wwk  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Qnintilian, 
eometimes  under  the  title  Libri  Rk^orid^  lome- 
timee  as  Libri  Ariu  Rhetorioae^  generally  as  Rh^ 
ioriea  (comp.  Serv.  ad  Viry,  Aen.  viii.  321,  ix.  481  \ 
and  we  might  infer  firom  a  passage  in  Quintilian 
(ii.  14*  §  5),  that  De  JRAetorioe  was  the  appellation 
selected  by  the  anthor ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
De  ItnoenHom  Rhetorica  rests  npon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  account  of  the  most  important  editions  of 
the  De  Inventione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
upon  the  Rketoriea  ad  Hermmum, 

2.  De  PartUwne  Oraioria  Dialoffus, 

This  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catechism 
«f  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cioero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Vis  OnUoriSf  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker ;  2.  the 
Oraiio,  which  treats  of  the  speech ;  3.  the  QuaetUOf 
which,  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
ranged  under  five  heads.  1.  InvetUio.  2.  CoUo- 
eatio.     3.  Eloquuiio.    4  AeHo,     5.  Memoria, 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  olso 
under  five  heads.  1.  Exordium,  2.  Narratio, 
3.  Chnfirmatio,     4.  Reprehentio,     5.  PeroraUo, 

The  case  may  be  a.  Infimtoy  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
proposUum  or  amndtaiio,  or  it  may  be  b.  FtnOOi  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
cottsa ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  rnJUnia 
or  ixmniUaiio  are  nui^  under  1.  Coffmtioy  by 
which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  are  determined ;  2.  JcAo,  which  discusses 
the  means  and  nunner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaettioj/imta  or 
coMsa  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
the  case  belongs  to  1.  ih»Gemis  Demoiuiratioum  ;  2. 
the  Gemu  DeUberativum  ;  3.  the  Gemu  Judtdale, 

The  diflbrent  cotuHiidioHea  are  next  passed  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  condndee  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partiUonee,  a  term  which  correqwnds  to 
the  Greek  9uupia9u,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  usefiil  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Inveniione;  but  firom  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  firom  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfice- 
quentJy  somewlmt  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  eridence 
either  internal  <v  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  exprefr- 
sion  has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
dose  of  the  year  b.  c.  46  or  the  be(pnning  of  b.  c. 
45,  shortiv  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de- 
parture of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
from  his  ooRiespondenoe,  he  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
{Ad  FanL  vii.  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ench  and  Griiber^s  £»• 
e^atopadiey  art  Cicero),  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  Uie  year  b.  c.  49,  when  Cioero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  {ad  AU.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Fonniae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  March,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  foi^gotten  that  Cioero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  hte  in  the  autumn  of  b.  g.  47«  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
^  quoniam  aliquando  Roma  eai^mdi  potestas  data 
est,**  and  still  less  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  **  snmmum  otium"  at  an  epoch  perhi^ 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratoris, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  date,  nor  printer^s  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  firom  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaeua,  with 
the  argument  of  I/atomius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
<^  Seb.  Gryphius,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius.  Lips.  1549 ;  of  Stuimius,Stra8buig,  1565 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Venice,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1741, 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erfaard.  Reus- 
chius,  **  De  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoiiis,** 
Hdmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  useful. 

3.  De  Oratore  ad  QiUnium  Fratrem  Libri  III. 

Cioero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  55  {ad 
AiL  iv.  1 3),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  anthor  bom  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  fimm  public  life,  and 
bad  sought  consolation  for  his  politiad  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  briUiant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skiU  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
riew,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiftiess  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  {Ad  Fam,  i  9, 
ad  AU.  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  whidi  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  taken  place  in  b.  c.  91,  immediatelj 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  riolently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M*  lirius  Drasus,  ta 
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grant  to  the  aenaton  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  eqnites  as  judieea  on  criminal  triali.  The 
meaanre  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  conaol 
Pfailippas,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Licinins  Crassns,  the  most 
celebrated  omtor  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  Teneiable 
statesman  is  represented  as  haying  retired  to  his 
Tilla  at  Tnaculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B.  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Ruins,  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  aad  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c.  95),  Q.  Mncius  Scaevola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (oonsnl 
B.  c.  99),  whose  feme  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crsssus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreaiding  phme,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicitar 
tion  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att,  iv.  16),  retires,  uid  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Stnbo,  both  distinguished  as  puUic  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassns, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
^e  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  nnist  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
ke  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainabb, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
■esaed  it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
tower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embamissed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  suflicient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controveny,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reali^,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  diffiur  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  rtx^oKoyia  (ad  Att,   iv. 

16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  huge  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  umentioM  and  arrangement  cf  argur 
menUy  and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  on  mBmory^ 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  diacoarse  being  bitikni 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  moath  of 
Caesar,  upon  die  nature  and  use  of  itmoiir,  a  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book, 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or- 
namenlM  of  rhetoric,  oompriung  all  the  graces  of 
didian^  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  <£*- 
^'eery,  that  is,  upon  the  voice,  pywMwgiafiwt,  sud 
acfioN  of  the  spoUcer. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Oratore  known  up  to  tbe 
eariy  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  hnperfect. 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  L  from  c  2R. 
§  128  to  c.  34.  $  157,  and  from  c.  43.§19StoBk. 
ii  c  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  onlv 
as  fiv  as  Bk.  it  c.  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  u.  fromc  12.  § 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  from  e.  5.  §  17 
toe  28.  §110.  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  1^^ 
OasparinuB  of  Barziia,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  called  Codex  LaudengU,  1419,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rketorioa  ad  HeremoMm^  the  De  In- 
ventioney  the  BrtUus  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Oratore  entire.  This  M&,  which  ii 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  coDtenu 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  uTUlce^ 
tain  whether  the  wh<de  was  transcribed,  or  merrlj 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  np  exiit- 
ing  deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princepsof  the  De  Oratore  was  print- 
ed at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Swi^heym  and 
Pannarts,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearce,  Canh. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771,1 796, 8ro.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetael,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo. ;  by  Hiriw, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipsig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  by  0.  M.  Mliller,  Leipzig,  1819,  8to.;  by 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

Literature  *.~-J.  A.  Eiiiesti,  De  PraatoKtia  Li- 
brofum  Cic  de  Oratore  Proimeioy  Lips.  1 7S6, 4ta. ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolegomenm  xu  Oc  Ge^neken 
vom  Bedner,  Wonns,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1812, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott,  OomnunL  qua  Cie.  de  F^ 
EloquenUae  Sentenin  emmimUw,  UpSb  1801 ;  0. 
£.  Gierig,  Von  dem  OMtkeHecien  Wertie  der  Bwt^ 
de$Ou!,wm  Redner,  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  SchH^ 
achjsndtyDePropoeitoLibri  Cfe.  <i0  Orators,  Sdinee- 
beig,  8vo.;  1804;  E.  L.  Trompheller,  Vened 
einer  Charakteristik  der  Cioermtueken  BiUkrvm 
Hedner,  Cobuig,  1830,  4to. 

4.  Bndui  s.  de  Claris  Oraionbiu. 

This  work  is  in  tbe  form  of  a  dialogne,  tbe 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself^  Atticns,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  s  colon- 
nade, attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rai>»< 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  dose  at  hand.  It  contiini 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Romao  eloqoooei 
from  die  earliest  epochs,  commencmg  with  L.  J^ 
nius  Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fiune  retted 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  thoM 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  infbnns- 
tion  could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelitts  CethefU 
aad  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catalus,  Licinins  Crasius,ind 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  wwl- 
lection  of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  thoee 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admirstionai 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  rbon 
was  Hortensius,  and  with  him  the  list  doses,  iinng 
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omton  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  some  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  most  renowned  Grecian 
models  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observations  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racteristic merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
▼arions  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  firom  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval^  after  the  De  HepuhUoa,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cata,  the  Cato  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator^  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  b.  c.  46.  (BruL  1,  2,  5, 6,  OraL  7,  d«  Dhin. 
iLl.) 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Laudensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  MSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  femilies,  although 
the  text  might  prolwibly  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
1469,  4to^  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  EUendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1826,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  usdvl 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M*  Bruium  Orator, 

Cicero  having  been  fi^equently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  fiiultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poets  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavour^ 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  such  as  would  spring  firom  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  tc^ther  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole.  ' 

He  fint  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  plain,  fiuniliar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  meditun  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
iax'^Sv  to  the  aJU^y  and  feiUing  back  from  the 
SUip6v  to  the  /mVov, — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fitstiy,  after  the  fiishion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  oountr3nnen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  efifort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fiill  didl  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwellmg  upon  these  dangen  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  n^lecting  the  practice 
of  Aescnines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thncydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  Iha  wAoi,  the  whore^  and  (he  how;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter^ 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearen  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  tiiem  over  to 
his  cause  (^  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat^^),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endovnnents  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c.  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  tiroes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modem  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work:  **Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judiciidedicendo  in  ilium  librum 
contidisse  f^  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  fiiultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefuUy  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  littie  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  arose 
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fiom  tlie  mbjact  haTing  been  entirely  pueed  orer 
in  the  two  preeeding  treatiiee.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  De  Orcdon^  the  BrutuMy 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  conttitute  a  con- 
nected and  continnoai  eeries,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  riketorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  roles  of  oratnry,  and  the 
qualifications  natunl  and  acquired  requisite  for  soo- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  sreatest  pub- 
lic speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  ^e  possession  of  aU  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  iathat  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  U69.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
8to.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Bilkrbeck,  HannoTor,  1829,  8m 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  BruthtaB  Qmatioim  m 
Oratorem  Ch^  Paris.  1547,  4to.,  1549,  8m; 
J.  Perionius,  Oraiio  pro  Oic  OrcUora  contra  P. 
Hamum^  Paris.  1547,  8to.s  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Oe,  Oommeniarmt,  Basil.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  Cfe.  SdoUa,  Argent.  1585, 
8to.  ;  H.  A.  Bnrehardus,  Animadveniomi  ad  Oe. 
Oratorem,  Berdin.  1815,  8to. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorwm, 

We  hare  ahready  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speaken  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  sti£^  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero^s  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  ef  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  pre&oe,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
expkined,  is  still  extant,  and  bean  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Otnere  Oratorum. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statins,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  **  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Ontoriae  Partitiones,  cum 
Commentario^  ed.  G.  H.  Saalfirank,  vol.  i.  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8vo." 

7.  Tcpiea  ad  C.  Trthatmrn, 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Aigu- 
menU,  and  having  &ilcd  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  be 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cioero^s  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  firom  attending 
to  these  solicitations ;  but  When  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar^s  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  VeUa, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the  work  before  us,  sad  Am- 
spatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegium  on  the  27th 
of  July,  B.C  44. 

We  are  here  presented  with  anabatractof  the  wi- 
ginal,  expressed  in  plain,  familiar  terms,  illBJtated 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  firam  Roman  kw  in- 
stead of  firom  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  by  s 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  friture  period,  say 
points  which  might  still  appear  confrised  or  dbecnn. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  sock  s 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  drcumstanoes  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  csb- 
not  fidl  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  wondeifiil 
monory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  fuD  and  se- 
curate  representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric 

The  Editio  Princepa  is  without  place,  date,  w 
printer^s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Venice  about  1472.  The  ooumientaries 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated are  those  by  Boethius,  G.  VbIIb,  Mdane- 
thon,  J#  Visorius,  Hegendorphinua,  LAtomns,  Go- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achillea  Statius,  &C.,  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tiletanus  in  1543,  4to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4to^ 
by  VasoosanuB  in  1554,  4to.,  and  by  Richardui 
in  1557  and  1561,  4ta 

8.  Cbmmacaes  LoeL 

AH  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is  eom- 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (il  I. 
\  11):  **Communes  loci,  sive  qui  sunt  in  ritis 
direcd,  qualea  legimus  a  Cicerone  oompositos;  tea 
qnibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tractantor,  qoaln 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  qaoque  HorUmsia**  Ordli 
supposes,  that  the  Paradoxa  are  here  spoken  of; 
but  this  opinion  is  scaroely  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
pression in  the  prrface  to  which  he  refers. 


9.  Rkeiorieormm  ad  d 
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A  general  riew  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
includmg  a  number  of   precepts  and  rales  ftr 
the  gui£noe  of  the  student    Passages  from  thi« 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St  Jerome  (ad».  JM»' 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil.),  by  Prisdan,  by  Rafinn 
{de  Comp.  et  Metr,  OraL  pp.  315,  321  of  the  Rk*- 
tores  AfUiq,  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  gwu- 
marians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cioem, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  receiired  by  the  nmt 
distinguished  scholan  of   the  fifteenth  centart, 
Leonardas    Airetinus,    Angelus  PoIitiaBni,  sod 
Laurentiua  Valla.    At  a  very  eariy  period,  bow- 
ever,  its  authenticity  was  called  in  question  by 
Raphael  Rhegius  and  Angelus  Deoembrios,  sad 
the  contaroversy  has  been  renewed  at  interfsb 
down  to  the  present  day.    Almost  all  the  best 
editon  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion    has    existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.      Regius  propouided 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Comificius,  who  was  qnseotor 
a  c.  81,  and  an  unsacoessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  a  c.  64  ;  at  another,  to  Viiginins*  s 
rhetorician  contemporaiy  with  Nero;  and  Isstlj, 
to  Timokus,  son  oif  queen  Zenobia,  wbo  had  an 
elder  brother  Herenniamis.     Paolus  and  Aldas 
Manntius,    Sigonius,    Muretus,    Boitfaias   "^ 
many  of  less  not^  aB  adopted  the  firrt  lapp^ 
sition  of  Regius.    G.  J.  Vossius  began  by  deciduig 
in  fiivour  of  the  younger  Q.  Comificius,  the  coUs^bo 
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«f  Cicero  in  the  angorate  {ad  Fanu  xih  17 — 30), 
bat  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tallias  Tiro ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
lic ;  Nascimbaenius  upon  Lanieas  TuUios ;  while 
moro  lecently  Schiits  has  laboured  hard  to  biing 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonins  Onipho,  and 
Van  Heusde  to  Aelius   Stilo.      The  aiguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Oratory  for  Cicero  there  (I  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile efforts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cox^ 
responds  perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  InvcH- 
Uom^  whereas  the  Ad  Heretmmm  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Heretmium  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  so  oppressed  with  fiunily  ai&irs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  his 
&vouxite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.    2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Oraiore^  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
his  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :   it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  Inveniione^  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.    We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
hero  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
lius  which  occur  in  bk.  i  c  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.    3.  Quintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  fiY)m  the  De  Iwoentkme  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Heremtium.    4.  Marius  Victorinus 
in  his  conmientary  on  the  De  Imoentione^  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Herenmum;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  mnnnRl^  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.    5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (oki  Virg.  Aeu.  viii  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  ^  Rhetorica"  and  Cassiodorus  (Bh^or.  comp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  *"  Ars  Rhetorica''  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
ventione  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Herennuan, 

The  most  embarrassing  ciroumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — ^a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  anangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Heretuu  L  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent  I  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Hereon.  iL  23,  and  De  Invent.  L  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinununus,  and  Plautns  censured  for  a  fiwlt 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sion having  been  misunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rennittm  copied  from  the  De  Jnveniione^  since  the 
former  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
hare  been  open  to  soch  easy  detection.    Both  par- 
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ties  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such    an  explanation.     Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.     Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Herenmum  and  the  De  Inventione  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
same  I/atin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Herennium  the  oridnal  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himselt    This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of   insinuationes, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Inventione.    Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.    The  case 
made  out  in  fiivour  of  Comificius  (we  caimot  tell 
lohich  Cornificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.    Quin- 
tilian (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Comificius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Herennium  (iv.  15, 
&c.) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianus.    ( De 
Pig.  Sent.  p.  29.)    But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Comificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Herenmum;  and, 
still  more  fiital,  we  perceive,  xmon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  9  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Comificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
tak^i  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject     We  can  accord  to  Schiitz  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.     There 
are  several  hbtorical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Cassius 
Longinua,  B.C.  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
B.  c  88 ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fiurt  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  B.  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  wUl 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhetorioa  ad  Herennium  and 
De  Inventione^  printed  at  Leyden  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooeminm  of 
Schutz  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlaiged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814 ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Aelio  Stilone,  Utrecht,  1839  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrum  An  Rheiorica  ad  Herennium  Ciceroni 
/also  inscribaiur,  appended  to  the  Problemata  in 
Quintil.  Insiit.  Orai.  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Heren- 
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niom  WEB  printed  along  with  the  0e  Inventione, 
under  the  title  **  Ciceronis  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
VetTU,**  by  NiooL  Jensen,  in  4 to.,  Venice,  1470 ; 
and  bibliographers  have  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Burmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  De  neptOiioa  Libri  VL 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cioero*s  philosophical  treatises,   drawn  up  at  a 
period   when,  fh>m  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  be 
fiuicied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  Uie  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Dio,  iL\\    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  nis  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  who&  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  fiivour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfiKtion  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  54  (ad 
Att.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  nis 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  Pompeii.  (Ad  Q.  Fr,  ii.  14.)    It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(ad  Q.  Fr,  iiL  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr,  L  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de  Leg,  i,  6, 
ii.  10,  dd  Div.  iL  1).    The  form  selected  was  ^t 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Phito,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.      The  epoch  at  which   the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Latmae  feriae^  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Sempronius 
TuditanuB  and  M.*  Aquillius,    &  c.   129  ;   the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afn- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise;  L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  b.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (Brut  28) ; 
M.*  Manilius,  consul  B.  c  149,  under  whom  Sdpio 
served  as  military  tribime  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  fiEunous  juriisconsult ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;   Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
Bister  of  Africanus,  a'prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator;  P.  Rutilius  Rufua,  consul  B.  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
been  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al- 
though   innocent,    by  a  conspiracy    among  the 
equites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cins Scaevola,  the  augur,  consul  b.  c.  11 7^  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  AmicUia  (4,  7).     In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  ^yma  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  in  reeoHnt- 
ii^  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  oonvemtion, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  friend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  RepnUica  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  have 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  prove 
that  eiUier  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  individual 
m  question.  (De  Rep.  L  8,  BntL  22 ;  Mai,  Pratf. 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub- 
lica  was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown ;  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  b.  c.  54,  for 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year(a^  j4ft.  iv.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  called  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  3);  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  was  in  Cilicia  (ad  Fam.  viii.  1),  that  the 
**  politici  Hbri  **  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  b.  c.  51,  while  the  language  nsed  ia 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  particnlarB  are 
gleaned  firom  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.    The  dialogues  themselvesi,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existmoe  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considexably  later, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  extracted  entire 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecdeaiastics* 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  St.  Auguscin.    But 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  detect^  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought-for    treasure,    which    luul   been    partially 
obhterated  to  make  way  for  a  oommentarjr  of  ^t. 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.    A  full  history  of  tfai* 
volume,  w^hich  seems  to  have  been  broi^t  from 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pont^cate  of 
Paulus  v.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7thcesntnnr» 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1822,  and  wiU  be  found  in  moat  subsequent  edi- 
tions.   Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored   to  light  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadiy 
deformed  and  mutiUited  aspect.     These  imperfec- 
tions arise  from  various  causes.     In  the  first  place, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  frt»m  the  1  i  9th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psabn,  written,  as  may  be  fidriy  inferred, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeared,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  lefi  to  the  ejctent  of  64  pages, 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.     In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  shuffled 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  being 
decayed  or  from  some  &ilure  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess.    Accordingly,  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  dififerent  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  not 
only  in  deciphering  the  fiunt  characters,  bat  in  re- 
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storing  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto- 
gether, after  a  minute  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
that  by  the  palimpsest  we  hare  regained  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added^  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  ^ose  best 
skilled  in  palaeography  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carr}'  it  back  as  fiv  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  yery  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  phice  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
&thers  had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worthlessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
republic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democratiail,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — ^a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 
The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Cameades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
Eens  in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
geuerjl  education  and  moral  training. 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  Uie  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infiuicy  of  the  city. 

We  can  hardly  hazaid  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth,, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Afiicanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  fiuth. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  Dp- 
vmatione,  **  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
fiunilia  tractus  uberrime.**  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybiua,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  aro  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
▼i.  3,  6, 7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Reptdh 
lica  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  1822,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  ^*  La  Ripublique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d^apres  la  texte  inedit,  lecemment  d^uvert 
et  conmient^  par  M.  Mai,  biblioth6cairo  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franqaise,  im  disoours  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  1*  Academic  fran^aise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823.'* 

Literaturo :— F.  C.  Wolf;  Observ.  OrU,  m  M.  TuU, 
CHc,  Orat.  pro  Scauro,  et  pro  J^Uio,  et  Itifrorum  De 
Rqi.  Frofftn,  1 824 ;  Zacharia,  Sta€Uswi8aeiudiafUicks 
BetradUungen  uber  Cioeroe  neu  au^Jvndenes  Werk 
fxm  Stadte,  Heidelbeig,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Bemardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  Legibue  LibH  UL 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue;  or  preface,  the  sourees  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fiict  that,  contrary  to  his  usiml 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  De  Dkmatione  (iL  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  Atticus,  which  generally  con- 
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tains  foine  aocoont  of  the  litenry  bboun  in  which 
he  WM  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
thoie  puMge*  where  a  refermce  might  toj  natn- 
laUy  have  been  expected  (e.g.  Taie.  iT.  1,  Brut.  t. 
19),  while  the  expietttona  which  haTe  been  ad- 
duced aa  containing  indirect  aUnaiona,  will  be  found 
npon  examination  to  be  lo  indistinct,  w  to  haTe 
been  lo  nnfurij  interpceted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  de  Oral.  i. 
42,  ad  AU.  m,  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  **  M. 
Tnlliua  ...  in  libro  die  legibus  prime,**  and  **  Cicero 
in  qninto  de  legibns,**  an  the  words  with  whieh 
Lactantius  {De  Opif,  Da^  i.)  and  Macrobios  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  aU  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  intornal 
erklenoe  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise,' 
but  that  the  diction,  vtyid,  and  matter,  are  in  ereiy 
retq>ect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  foigery. 
Eren  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  **M.  TulUns  non 
mode  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitntns  iden- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  coepe- 
nt,**  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  befiore  ns, 
yet  the  word  eoeperat  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
hare  descended  to  ns,  remarking  the  drcumstanoe, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  dose  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
pobshed,  while  others  are  impei&ct,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  [dan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  toCilicia; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (oomp.  de  Leg.  L 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  tbit  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo> 
sophic  remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  ui^inished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfoctory  manner  for  die  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  die  Z>0  DivinaiifMc,  Uie  Bnt- 
tef,  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
•hall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  dose  of  b.  c. 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  Iom  to  explun  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistkss  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Legibus  was  not  written  imtil  after  the  de  Divma- 
Honey  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certunly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  angurate  (iL  12,  iiL  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  Uie  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17)  B.  a  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  1 8,  L  3,  iiL  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  CKf  the  drama  bdongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  B.  c.  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48 ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  enable  us  to  de- 
dde  that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  u.  c  52,  the  day  when  Clodius  perished. 
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without  defining  any  second  limit  befcre  which  it 
must  have  been  coanpoeed.  When,  howeret,  we 
remark  the  evident  bittemeas  of  spirit  dispbyed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  tc^ther  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  diasatisfoctiaa,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (iL  16,  41,  iiL  9, 21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  pangn^hs  were 
pmned  under  the  influence  erf  feelings  recently  ex- 
dted,  such  as  mi^t  have  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Itilo. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  dste 
erf  the  action  erf  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo- 
sition, are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  a  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  were 
more  than  three,  for  ]4>crobius  (/.  c.)  quotes  tbe 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  cemjecture.  Fabriciua,  Hiilsemann,  and 
Wagner,  dedde  that  there  were  just  five ;  Goemu 
aigues  very  ingeniously  that  tiiere  must  have  been 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight 

4.  The  title  De  Legilnu  rests  on  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  De 
Jure  CivUi  et  Legibus^  which  doubtless  aroie  from  a 
desire  to  indude  the  supposed  contents  of  the  later 
books.    (See  de  Leg.  iiL  5  fin. ;  GelL  L  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  coziect  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  wai  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  ihoold 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fiict,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertheleii 
the  point  also  has  beien  keenly  debated.  Tumebui, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  fev 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  bat  be 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  openi, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost  Gee- 
renz  and  Moser,  the  most  judidous  editon,  adopt 
the  first  condnsion  of  Tumebus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  fimn  and  deco- 
ration Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imitsr 
tion  throughout  is  most  dose  and  accurate.  But 
the  resembhmce  extends  no  forther  than  the  soifrce: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  sod 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  trsced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  ^wrlim  B4ffM^ 
the  vtfil  KoAov,  the  vtfX  Jiucaio^nnmis,  and  above  sU 
the  wcpl  v6fiov  of  ChrysippuB ;  for  the  few  fiagmenU 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  dmw  hii 
materials  from  ^eir  stores,  but  in  some  inBtsscM 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  wordi.  Even  in 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  PIsto, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes?)  snd 
Panaetiua.     (De  Leg.  iiL  6.) 

8.  The  general  pUn  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (L  5, 17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  states 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  diflercnt 
systems  of  legisUition  which  had  been  adopted  by 
diiffereut  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  inv»- 
Ugation  into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  H 
is  laid  down  (1),   That  the  Gods  arc  the  ultimate 
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touioe  of  justice ;  (2^  That  men,  being  bonnd 
together  by  a  oommnnity  of  facaltiei,  feelings,  and 
desireS)  are  led  to  cultivate  social  union — and  hence 
justice,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist 
Thus  human  natnra  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
But  since  human  nature  is  intimately  ocmnected 
with  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
sight 

In  the  second  book  the  author  expkiins  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  Uws  which  rehite  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
diflferent  heads  of  cQvine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orden  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreten  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  sludl  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  the  chief  officen  of  the 
Roman  republic  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinum,  near  the  point  where  Uie  Fibrenus  joins  the 
Liris.  The  Editio  Prinoeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Cunb. 
1 727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  fr^uently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leip.  1809,  Svo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankf.  1824, 8vo.,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent 

3.  De  Jure  Cixnli  m  Artem  redigendo. 

A.  Gellius  quotes  a  sentence  firom  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  be  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
De  Leg&m^  but  the  words  of  Gellins  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli's  Cicero 
voL  iv.  pt  il  p.  478.  (OelL  i.  22 ;  QuiniU.  xil  3. 
§  10 ;  Macrob.  vi  4 ;  Cic.  de  Lty.  iii.  20.) 
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4.  Episkila  ad  Caeaarem  de  RepMioa  ordinanda, 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xii.  40,)  written 
in  June,  b.  c.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompus 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  {^vfiSou- 
\tvTiK6i>  9aq)e  Conor:  nt&tZ  reperio),  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
{ad  Att  xiiL  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ad  Att.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  firiends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  Uirew  it  aside  in  disgust  {Ad  AtL  xiL  51, 
52,  xiiL  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Pbilosopht  of  Morals. 
].   De  Qfficm  IMm  III, 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  tiie 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.    It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.     This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  direcUy  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  coiiect ;  and,  rejecting  the 
fonn  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different   pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.    The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.     In  the  fint  two  books,  the  irtpl 
KaBiiKom6s  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  littie  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  othen  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  huiguage  ren- 
dered It  impoosible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought   and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  deamess 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  nsta  tongue.    (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)    The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainlv 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  rtpl  KaBTiKotfros 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.    But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
jud^ent  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  fint  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  ioneskimf  that  is,  good 
in  itself  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good;  2. 
Whether  it  is  uiile,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  course 
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we  miut  pomie  when  the  homaUm  and  tbe  mtiU 
are  al  varianoe.  Moreover,  the  komatmm  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  alio  &11  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  maj  make  choice  of  the 
highest  The  general  phu  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  oat  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  ktmettatm  may  be 
resolred :  a.  Sapientia^  the  power  of  discerning 
tmth  ;  b.  Juttiiia  el  BenefieeHtia,  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  aronnd  os,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tracts inviolate ;  e.  Fortiludo^  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperanlia,  the  &ealty  of  doing  and 
saying  everythii^  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  pbce,  and  to  the  proper  extent  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  dose* 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  homntmm,  that 
it,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  komeelum^  which  is  to  be  pce- 
ferred  as  superior  {kometluiM)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  vtSe^  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  fiivoor  of 
oar  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  pecnliariy  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
•acceeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utHUaia  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  ktmet- 
tum  and  the  ulUe;  bat  Uiat  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honettum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  firom  the 
nlile  and  the  utile  from  the  honettum^  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Qffkiu  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typogn^hy  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paradosea  by  Fust  and  Schoffer  at  Mayenoe  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  beth  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fire* 
qnently  upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  ZeU,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  foL, 
Rome,  1 468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  fol.,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  foL,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4to^  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  bngthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin^s  **  Introduction  to  the  ClaAsics,*' 
Lend.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8vo^  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ;  of 
Oemhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811 ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best 
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Libri  lU  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Rath,  Om  de 
Qffiem  im  bnri  eompeelu.  Halt  1803;  TkoriMcke, 
Frmdp.pkd.  wtor,  e  CSeeromie  Op^  Leydea,  1817; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  tiaMhtion 
of  Garre,  of  whick  a  sixth  edkioo  was  paUiihed 
at  Breslan  in  1819. 

2.De  VtrtatOms, 

This  woik,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  most  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  Dte  Qj^ieiw,  just  as  Aristotle 
added  a  tiact,  wc^  iprrmf^  to  his  Ethics.  (Hiena. 
M  Zaekar.  Brctpkd,  CommemL  L  2 ;  Chansiiu,  iL 
p.  186.) 

3.  Cblo  Major  a.  De  SemeeUOe, 

This  little  txact,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  b.  a 
45  or  the  commencement  of  s.  a  44,  fi>r  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  waa  now  in  hia  aixty-eightk  year, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  aixty-aeoood  or 
sixty-third.  It  is  firat  mentioDed  in  a  letter 
written  from  Pnteoll  on  the  1 1th  of  Kay,  &  c  44 
{ad  AtL  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  11),  and  is  there 
apoken  erf  aa  already  in  the  handa  of  hia  friend. 
In  the  short  introdnctory  dialogue,  Sdpio  Aemili- 
anus  and  Laeliua  are  auppoaed  to  Imve  paid  a  riait 
during  the  conaulahip  of  T.  Quinctina  Flamininnt 
and  M/  Aciliua  Balbua  (&  c.  150 ;  see  c  5  sad 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  yean  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  bodj 
and  cheerfiilneaa  of  mind  which  he  diaplayed,  thev 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
weight  of  increaaing  yean  may  be  most  easHj 
borne.  Cato  willingly  complies,  and  oommenoes  a 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeka  to  demonstrate  how 
unreaaonable  are  the  comphunta  usoally  oiged  re- 
garding the  miaeriea  whidi  attend  the  doie  of  a 
protFB^ed  li£e.  The  four  principal  objections  arc 
atated  and  refuted  in  regular  succession.  It  is 
held  that  old  age  ia  wretched,  1.  Becanse  it  in- 
capacitatea  men  for  active  business ;  2.  Because  it 
rendera  the  body  feeUe ;  3.  Because  it  depriTei 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almoat  all  pleasores ; 
4.  Becauae  it  heralds  the  near  iq>proach  of  desth. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  cxamplei  of 
many  illustrioua  peraonagea  in  whom  old  age  vtf 
not  attended  by  any  of  theae  evils,  by  signing  that 
auch  privationa  are  not  real  but  imaginarj  war 
fortunes,  and  that  if  the  reliah  for  some  pleasoret 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desiraUe  and  sob- 
stantial  character  are  substituted.  The  fourth  ob- 
jection is  encountered  still  more  boldly,  bj  an 
eloquent  dechiretion  that  the  chief  happiness  of  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approachrt 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approadi  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  rdeaacd  firom  iU  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  unfettered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality.  ^^ 

This  piece  has  alwaya  been  deservedly  esteemed 
aa  one  of  the  moat  graceful  moral  essays  bequeath- 
ed to  ua  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  knguagc* 
the  livelineaa  of  the  illn8trationa,'the  dignity  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  the  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  gaim- 
loua  old  man  ia  maintained,  have  excited  nnivMw 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  picture  here 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it » 
a  frncy  aketch,  not  the  fiuthlnl  copy  of  a  wene 
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ftom  natnre.  In  feet  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tissue 
of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  extiBTBgance  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
cases  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  does  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
are  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  a£fords  a 
few  instances  of  fevoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  irom  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c  1) ;  much  has  been 
translated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  cc.  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
Oeconomics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
passage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  derived  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaedrus,  and  the  Menon  (see  Kuhner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c.  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  most  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
•f  the  Peripatetics.    (Kuhner,  L  c) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoemen,  not  one  of  which 
bears  a  date,  bat  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartx,  which  contains  the  De  SenecttUe. 
[See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  best  modem  editions 
aire  those  of  Gemhard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  Laelius  s.  De  AmtdUa. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Sdpio 
and  Laelius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  heart 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
tiUcen  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africaaus  (&  a  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Soievola 
to  Cicero.  Laelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
he  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  firiendship; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
and  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  sender  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  fedings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  S  Theo- 
phrastus  ircpl  ^lAios,  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  firom  Chrysippus  rcpl  ^u\ias 
and  ircpl  rov  ^iKdf^tiy.  (Kuhner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Guldenschaff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bean  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Gemhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libri  IL 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria^  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Giustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petms  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  Exilio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboadii  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli^s  Ci- 
cero, voL  iv.  pt.  ii  p.  487;  Cic  cfo  Q^  il  9,  adAtt. 
XV.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  Consolaiione  s.  De  Luctu  tntnuendo. 

This  treatise  was  written  b.  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  punuits. 
We  leam  from  Pliny  (praef.  ^.A^.),  tliat  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli*8 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  Con9oUuio  Cfee- 
ronia  is  a  notorious  forgeiy,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic  ad 
AU.  xil  2U,  23,  TwutU,  iii.  28,  31 ;  Augustan,  <u' 
do.  Dei,  xix.  4 ;  liieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot.) 

D.  SpBctiLATivE  Philosophy. 

1.  Aoademworum  Libri  II, 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  undentood 
before  we  can  exphiin  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  have  beefrtnmtmitted  to  mo- 
dem times.    By  oomporing  caiefallj  a  soies  of 
letters  written  to  Atticas  in  the  course  of  B.  c.  45 
(ad  AU.  xiiL  32, 12-14, 16, 18, 19,  21-23, 25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  a  treatifie 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catolos,  Lucallns,  and  Horten- 
sius,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucollfu.    A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introdao> 
tions  were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulos, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lncnllus.    Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conriction  that 
CatnloB,  JLacullas,  and  Hortensios,  although  men 
of  highly  calti?ated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab* 
stnise  philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  {Ad.AtL  ziii.  16.)     Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  VaiTo  was  much  offimded  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  yersed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catdiing  eageriy 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  tmd  h^hly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  insteiid  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  tadc  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation.    But  although  these  alterations  were 
^fected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed :  henoe  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Vairo- 
nian  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
AU,  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
LueuUm,    Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augnstin, 
and  the  grammarifms.    Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  l^e  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  \3j  the  27th  (ad  AU,  xiii.  32) ;  that  tiie 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— ^**Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  ^Kavria  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
nc  apud  Graecos  quidem  simile  quidquam" — ^was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  AU. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  I>0  Ftmbnu  (xiiL  19^ ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  idea  of  August  (xiii.  35,  44.)    Ooerenz  has 
taken  groat  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Aoadetnica,  and  that 
the  appellation  Aoadetrucae  Quaestiones,  or  A<xuU- 
mieae  DkpvlMioHes^  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
inappropriate. 
The  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  aocuiate 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  jxegress  of  the  Afaitwiar 
Philooophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modificalioDS 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  auperiority  of  Uie  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
lon.    It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to   detennine  wiUi  certainty  the 
amount  of  difibrenoe  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  conaideraUe  difference  is  cotain, 
for,  althou^  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instance  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
ooiuidered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  reiae- 
sented  as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  ^e  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al- 
though more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliaDt 
{^oUndidiora,  breviora,  nuUora).     It  is  prc^ble 
that  the  first  book  of  Uie  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  difiemt 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  tlusy  grew  oat  of  each 
other  in  soocession,  was  occupied  with  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Cameadea,  jost 
as  thooe  of  Philo,  which  woe  adopted  to  a  oertaia 
extent  by  Cicero  himself^  fonn  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.    What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  ns  to  discow  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  ojunions 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  re* 
garded  as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochus, 
firmn  whom  Cioeio  himself  had  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.     The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inqoiry  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  althougk  the  seal 
founder  of  the  New  Aademy,  appean  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  editicm  only  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  faU  and  clear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  thond^ 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  tiie  eloquait  dis- 
quisitions of  Canieades  and  Philo.     Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Goerens,  and  although  it  doea  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proo^  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  in  it- 
self, and  is  folly  corroborated  by  the  hints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  ^pottaona  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant 

The  scene  of  the  Oahdtu  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  Luemtim  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensios 
near  BanlL  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  but,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  JMUucellus,  the  parties  repaired  during  the 
course  of  the  conforenoe  to  the  ahorea  of  the  Lu- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Princepa  ia  included  in  the  coUectian 
of  Cicero^s  philosof^ical  works  printed  in  2  vola 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471i 
see  above,  p.  719,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis,  CsdIl 
8vo.  1725,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  for  along 
period  remained  the  atandard,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Ooerenz,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1310, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  philo* 
Bophical  works  of  Cicero ;  and  of  Orelli,  Zurich. 
8vo.  1827 
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2.  De  FmSmi  Bomrum  «t  Malonm  IMiri  V. 

A  aeries  of  dialogaes  dedicated  to  M.  BrotuB,  in 
which  the  opinionB  of  the  Grecian  schooln,  eiped- 
ally  of  the  EpicureaD*,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics, on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  finky 
object,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  are  or  onght  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom,— are 
erpounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
and  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  most 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  conversations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  {ad  Aft. 
xiii.  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racters which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (diVrAon^nrrov,  id  fort  ptUftram,  ad 
Att.  L  c),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  firom  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  rektes, 
for  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
phce  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
rius Triarins,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
liuB  Torquatns,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
circumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  B.  c.  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfoctiy  with  the  allusion  (iL  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral tenns  his  syston  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explanar 
tion  of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
ifSonj,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderatood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third,  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  LucnUus  in  his  Tnsculan  villa,  to  which 
Gcero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotie,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controveny  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
maintains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa- 
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Mies ;  that  the  difiarenoea  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  bam. 
Plato  and  Aristotk,  and  estabtislung  a  new  schoo], 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  enagy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics* 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  B.  c.  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  i  )  to 
the  famous  proviaon  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  reoentiy 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  m  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  b.  c  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci« 
eero  was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709,  b.]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself  his  brother  QnintuB,  his  cousin  Lndua, 
Pomponitts  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
firiends  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  reoJlection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enten  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aris- 
totle and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the- 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicer» 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthfui 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  findii^  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefwe  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficiuit  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choosa 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unshik 
ken.  (See  Goerenx,  introd.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
firom  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  Tha 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  rdiitation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  ir^ 
mtptmv  Zo^v¥^  and  not  unfr«quenUy  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above^ 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry* 
sippus  wtpl  ToO  jcoAov  Kol  ri^s  4^vqs  and  fi;om  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidomina 
[see  above,  p.  709,  b.] ;  tiw  Stoical  doctrines  in  bo(^ 
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third  were  taken  fxom  Zeno,  firam  Diogenet,  and 
from  Chrjiippus  wtpi  rtXmw;  the  refbtation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probablj  prooeedt  from  Car- 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Tbeophrastos,  at  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  dae  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  {AecuL 
iL  36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  pnblished,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
**dao  magna  fftnrrdyfmra  absolvi**  (ad  AU.  xii. 
45,  llth  Jane,  b.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  Pbnbtu  and  the 
Aeademiea,  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oo- 
cnni  until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiU.  32,)  we  find  ^'Torquatas  Romae  est 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,**  where  Torquahu  doDotei 
the  first  book.  On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AtL 
xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
**  Nunc  iUam  ircp2  rtKihf  avyra^w^  sane  mihi  pn>- 
batam,  Bruto,  at  tibi  placuit,  despondimus.**  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  **  Ita  confed  qoin- 
^oe  libros  irspl  rcXitir,  at  Epicorea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  xtptwanfrucd  M.  Plsoni  darem. 
*A{'i}Aortfvirroi'  id  fore  putanim,  quod  omnes  illi 
deoesserant^  (ad  AtL  xiiL  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  AU.  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
tome  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caerellia,  in  her  philosophic  iseal,  had 
«ontriyed  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  fur  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  firom  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
phice  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
▼isit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  AU,  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  difiering  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.  (See  Goerenx.  pnet  p. 
xiv.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  firom  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8vo.,  Cunbridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  HaL  Sax. 
Svo.,  1804 ;  of  Goerenz,  Leipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
worics;  of  Otto,  Leipz.  8vo.,  1831 ;  and,  last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

8.  Tu$eulanarum  DispuUUionem  Libri  V. 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
aeries  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tuaculaimra  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occar 
sion,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
▼emment  of  Gaul  (b.  c  46)^  rcqueKtcd  one  of  the 
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nomeroas  cirda  of  friends  and  viaiton  by  whom  ht 
was  sarroonded,  to  pcopoae  some  subject  for  debata 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  aa  be  sat  or 
walked  about  These  exerdses  were  continued  for 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  eihaasted 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  an  atter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo- 
gues, for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anooymoas, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individuality, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  forward 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fiist  as  they  are  set  up.  This  person- 
age is  usoally  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editors  have  amused  themselves  by  quarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  whidi  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Attiems^  Adokaoma^ 
AudUoTy  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  was  actually 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  historical 
events  and  to  former  treatlKs  which  enaUe  ui^ 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  drcumstanoes, 
to  determine  the  qaesUon  within  very  narrow  limitSL 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  />»  PwSnu  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  &&  45^ 
while  the  dissextations  before  us  were  fomiliariy 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  foUowiog 
year  (ad  AU,  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  have 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  b.  a  44,  since  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Aeademiea  were  completed  (ad  AU, 
xiiL  32).  Sch'uts  (ProUg.)  has  satisfoctorily  proved 
that  TuBeulanae  DiaputaUomu  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  Tuamlamu  Qnautitme*  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it 

The  first  book  treata  of  the  wisdom  of  despising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  evil  eiiher  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal  Thia  leads  to  an 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  diffecent  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  aouL  The  aigumenia 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  e^edally  bam. 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  b  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  in 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Aristo,  and 
Pyxrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposiuon  to 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  who  placed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophen,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent schools,  who  a^eed  that  pain  was  an  evU,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  eviU.  Here  eveiything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  man  it 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  of 
Ciantor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weighed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  been 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon,  Cameades,  and  Epicurus  w^  rikous. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  the 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dia- 
quietude  (oatrnt  perlurbatume).  We  have  first  a 
curious  classification  cf  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  careftilly  analysed  and  defined  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Porch ;  and,  after  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long  eany  oa 
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the  best  meanB  of  tranqaillii ing  the  heart,  and  for* 
tiiying  it  againit  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  must  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
several  hints  can  be  traced  to  ^stotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Speusippus,  Polemo,  Cameades,  and  the 
Stoics,    (v.  12,  13,  18,27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fiEict,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
verge to  one  point.  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — ^thatman  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  his  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  Mrith  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Aeademica, 
the  De  PmSnu^  and  the  De  Offidia ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  fiuuiliar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  gnunmarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Erasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conoeivifble  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
£uth  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abraham. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Uhric  Han,  4to.,  1469 ;  the  second  by  Oering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburg,  fol,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modem  editions^  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
highly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  Bvo.,  1805  ; 
of  Orelli,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collection  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Svo.,  1829;  of  Kuhner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1835;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols. 
Svo.,  1836-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
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4.  Paradoxa, 
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Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  fiunUiar  hmguage,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  tT  esprit  {*^  Ego  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoid  probant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  prae/.)^  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpa- 
bly unsatis&ctory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  1.  That 
which  is  morally  &ir  (t6  koxSv)  is  alone  good 
(dyaBdv).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  i  «.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equallv  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  prefiace,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  b.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  Ciarit 
Oraiorilfus  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  oflfering  now  presented  is  called  a  **  parvum 
opusculum,**  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  Brutus  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c.  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  OJhUSf  by  Fust  and  Schoffer, 
at  Mayence,  4ta,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Gemshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  OffieHs,  De 
AttticUia,  and  De  Scneclule^  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  4to.,  Rome,  1469;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Scmnium  Sctpionis^  by  Vindelin 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4to.,  1470 ;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignitz,  1808,  and  of 
Gemhard,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  SeneduU  and  the  De  Amieilioj  the 
latter  the  De  SeneciiUe,  The  Paradoxa  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgers,  8vo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Hortendut  s.  De  Philosophia, 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
ckiims  of  eloquence ;  his  aiguments  were  combated 
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bjT  Q.  LaUtioi  Catolai,  L.  Licinini  LnctdlaB,  Bal- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himseU^  and  perhaps  other 
pefwnagea.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished B.  c  45,  immediatelj  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  most  hare  been 
■opposed  to  have  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catolas  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  bj  St  Angustin,  whose  ad- 
miration i»  expressed  in  language  pro£uiely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli^s  Cicero^  yoL  iv.  pt.  ii  pp. 
479—486.     (Cic.  de  Dwin.  ii.  1,  TiuemL  ii.  2.) 

6.  Timaeut  s.  De  Unitrrso, 

We  possess  a  firagment  of  a  translation  of  PIato*8 
Timaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academica,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1 485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli^s  Cicerut  voL  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Proiaporcu  ex  Platom. 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli^s  Cicero,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  u.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  <&  Qf.  iL  24 ; 
QuintiL  x.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Thioloot. 
1.  De  Nalura  Deorum  Ubri  III. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  ihese  topics  by  the  roost  celebrated  philoso- 
pher!. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  precepton  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,'  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Tusculan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
De  Divinatum§  (de  Dk.  ii.  1),  and  that  the  whole 
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three  appealed  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  aboat 
the  year  &  c  76,  at  the  house  of  C  Aniriios 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximns  (consul  B.  c.  75),  vho 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Acadamdan, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  othen 
without  advandng  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  however 
with  much  that  bdongs  rather  to  PhUo  and  Am- 
totle,  is  developed  with  great  eanestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  pupil  of  Panse- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  plajfiiilv 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  b.  c.  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  specoJatioQS 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himael£  Acoordinglj,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  fiunous  philosophen, 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  finbles  of  poets,  ot  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,  he  proooonces  him 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  opon  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — ^the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  ictondlj, 
because  he  assigned  to  them  their  real  attnbates, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  than 
as  dwelling  within  themaelves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  frt>m  without,  bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  bat  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  aocoont  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propo«itioni  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
ybna,  the  mods  of  exigence,  and  the  mental  amsU- 
MioH  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  aucoession,  and  overtmns 
the  whole  &bric  piecemeal  )le  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qnalitiei, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
hQmage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receire  any 
benefits. 

The«second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  head*. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  3. 
Their  government  of  the  worid.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful  care  of  human  ttSain  (providence),  which  is  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  l^lief  of  mankind ;  b.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appeannces  upon 
earth  ;  c  From  prophesies,  pres^timents,  omens, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofe  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  amqgemenu  of  the 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  /  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
curious  in  this  place,  since,  if  admitted,  it  would 
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at  ODce  destroy  all  the  preceding  arguments ;  g. 
From  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect  In  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— God  is  the  Universe  and  the  Uniyerse  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  form^  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  fdly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  dednoed  from  three 
considerations  :  (a)  From  their  ezistenoe,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  rule  the  world.  (3)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  but  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
understood,  is  anothw  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  last 
section  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  eflfect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
fiir  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  welfiue,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  eveiy  individual  member 
of  the  fiunily. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  kst  speaker  were  un- 
satisfiictory  and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion. In  ftillowing  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  bhmks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  Uie  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin^ 
guished  follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
thes,  from  Chrysippus,  from  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Poeidonius  irc^  Ofwy,  while  in  the  dex- 
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terous  and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  nnqoet- 
tionably  trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machus.  (Kilhner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princepe  Lb  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  2  vols.  foL,  Rome, 
1471.  [Seeabove,p.719,b.]  The  edition  of  Daris, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  firatphice,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuser,  8to.,  Leipx.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best.  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  De  Dminatione  Libri  II, 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professon.  In  the  fint 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  fint  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrenzy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discems  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  iJie  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  sUughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inters 
pretation  of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring  belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  firom  Nature ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  aignments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  fiarm. 

Although  many  modem  writen  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceiven  and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
wo  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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■una  KtnariE  eitends  to  aO  the  pliQotophied  writ- 
inga,  to  pronoonoe  that  the  reMOfiiiigv  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  at  the  ezpreanon  of  hit 
own  yiewi.  Here  and  elaewbere  he  always  care- 
lully  gnardB  himself  against  nch  an  imfmtataon ; 
bit  aTowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
waa  merely  to  aiaist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fiurly  the  strong  points  npon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scnipalously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  {nece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem* 
ber  of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  anguxy 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fimud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  othen 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculannm  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caeiar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippns, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  wfpl  •xpntrpmif^  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  wfpl  ^iovrae^t,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Cameades,  aiid  there  is  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Pnnaetius  also.    (See  KUhner,  dw  100.) 

The  Kditio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero*s  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  Sro.,  1721,  containing 
the  De  Fato  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
Hal.  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creurer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Svo., 
Frankil  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

8.  De  F<Uo  LSber  SingmUuriB. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Natmra  Deorum 
and  the  IM  Drnfuxtione  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(Z)0  /)tem.  it  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintdned  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  Xiyos  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
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mind  were  toluntaiy,  and  independent  o^  or  af 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  extenial  oontrooL 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolanum  of 
Cicero,  wheie  he  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  being 
Cicero  himseli^  and  Hirtiua,  at  that  time  consul- 
elect. 

The  De  Faio  has  genenUy  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Divutatitme ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  same 
remarks  apjdy. 

4    De  Amamrih AwmralML 

Charisius  quotes  three  words  from  a  woik  of 
Cicero  under  the  fonner  title,  Servius  refers  ap- 
nurently  to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  (Cha- 
risius, i.  p.  98,  comp.  p.  112 ;  Serv.  ad  Tsry.  Jos. 
T.  737.) 

2.  SpiacHm 

In  omtory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy, whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectively,  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  might 
prove  useful  in  fiibricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  mi 
his  compositions  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prise  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  waa 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  But 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alom*  tiiat  he  could  hope  to  emeige  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
tiated,  and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  moat 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  bis  country 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  aooomjdish- 
ments,  fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  we 
must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  dement  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  q»irit- 
less,  we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  have 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  (jpinion  witb 
confidence  finom  a  mere  perusal  of  his  orations, 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  eflfect  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  glance 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  as  literary  composi- 
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tionii,  and  then  consider  their  chancteristics  with 
reference  to  the  dass  to  which  they  seyeFally  be- 
long, and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  as  deliberatiTe  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribanal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  most  at  once  be  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resource 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  efibrt  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
served from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  music  of  his  carefully-mear 
sured  periods  from  felling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus,  and  their 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  for  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fesdnations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
effect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
strength;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  &ncy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass- 
ing, not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
political  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
nis  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himselt  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  most  port  thrown 
awny.  The  spirit  of  &ction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  fdtogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tant orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  viz.  the  first  against  RuUus,  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
In  Cloditan  ei  Curionemy  the  In  Pitonem^  and  the 
De  Promndit  Contularibut,  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enough  to  remaric  at  pre- 
sent, that  tlie  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
emeigendes,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  ^irit  and  con- 
scious dignity ;  that  the  three  following  contun  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-exdted  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  sped« 
men  of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  theDs  Pr<h 
iwicttf,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  fiidse  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  fiulures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verres,  he  scarcely  ever 
app«ured  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  predse  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  eluddation,  how  much  a  dever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  focts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
drcumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilian 
law,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  two  yean  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullns,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, and  passions  of  the  people^  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
snspidon  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  for  from  being  opposed  to  the 
prindple  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  fovourite  Pompey,  ajid  thnnigh  him  to  them* 
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MlTet.  Not  lesB  remaikaUe  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  teoond  address,  he  tarns  the  tables 
upon  his  adTenaij,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
mnltitade  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  sopporter 
of  Sulh,  and  demonstrates  that  RoUus  was  the  real 
partisan  of  the  kite  dictator,  since  certain  dauses  in 
the  new  rogation  woold  hare  the  efiect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  Kheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boarted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  erer  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  wi^  him  when 
arguing  in  fiironr  of  an  Agrarian  hiw,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was,  if  possible,  still  more  marrellouflb  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gnr 
dually  become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  howerer,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserred  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
Tation  guTe  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Rosdus  Otho  carried  a  Uw  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  ordw,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious ;  and  when  Otho»  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  everj  inclination  to  support  their  benefeetor, 
both  parties  new  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.   The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  eadi 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biogr^hy  of  the 
individual  princi^y  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  dear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  b.  c.  81.     [QuiNcnuB.] 
Pro  Sex.  Rosdo  Amerino,  b.  c.  60.     [Roscius.] 
Pro  MuUere  Arretma,     Before    his  journey  to 

Athens.    (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caedn, 

33.) 

*  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  b.  c.  76.    [Rosaua] 
Pro  AdoUteeniibui  SieuUs,   B.  c.  76.     (See  Plat 

Cfc.6.) 

*  *  Quum  Quaestor  LOybaeo  decederet,  b.  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  b.  c.  74.    (See  pro  GumL  17.) 

[Clubntius.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Vareno,  &  a  71,  probably.  [Varbnus.] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  B.  c.  71.     [M.  Tullius.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.     Before  b.  c.  70.    (See  Ver.  Ad. 

il  63.     Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 

Ascon.  in  63.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  B.  c  70.     [Vbrrbs.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  6th  August,  b.  c.  70. 

[Vbrrbs.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  secunda.   Not  delivered.   [Vbrt 

tuth.] 


•2. 


[ROLLCSw] 


••3. 
•4. 

••6. 
6. 


[CAnuNi,  pi 


[Catiuka.] 
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*  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  &  a  69.     [FoNTiirs.] 
Pro  A.  Caedna,  a  c.  69,  probably.    [Cakixi.] 

*  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  b.  a  67.     [Ofpius.] 
Pro  Lege  Manilia,  b.  c.  66.  [Manilius.] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Fnndanio,  &  c.  66.     [Fundakiuk] 
Pro  A.  CInentio  Avito,  &  c.  66.     [CLUB!mi-&} 

*  *  Pro  C.  Manilio^  &  a  65.     [Maniliu&] 
Pro  L.  CbnwM,  &  c.  65.      (See  Q.Gt.deptiiL 

corns,  6.) 

*  *  Pro  C.  Comdio.     Two  oialiona    b.  c  65. 

[Cornblius.] 
Pro  C.  Calpmrmo  Pmme^  B.  c.  64.     [Pna] 

*  *  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  &  a  64.    See  shore, 

p.  7 1 1,  b.     [Catilina.] 

*  •  Pro  Q.  Gallio,  &  c.  64.    [GiLLros.] 
Orationes  Consulares.  {Ad  AtL  iL  1;  B.  c.  63.) 

1.  In  SenatUy  1st  Jannuy. 
De   Lege  Agraria,  C^tio 

prima,  in  senato. 
De  Lege  Agnuria,  Oratio 

secunda,  ad  populum. 
De  L^  Agraria,  Onfio 

tertia,  ad  populumu 
De  L.  Rosdo  Othone.   [Orna] 
Pro  C.  Rabirio.     [Rabibjus.] 
De  Proecriptomm  Liberis* 
In  depommda  Provmaa. 
680.] 
7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio, 

8th  Nov. 
6.        „     secunda,  9th  Nov. 
9.        „     tertia, 
10.        M     quarta,     5th  Dec. 
Pro  Mnrena.    Towanis  the  end  of  b.  c  6S,  'bnl 
before  10th  Dec    [Murbna.] 

*  *  Contra  Condonem  Q.  MeteUi,  3rd  Jsn.,  b.  c. 

62.      [MBTBLLUa] 

Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla,  &  c.  62.    [Sulli.] 

*  *  In  Clodinm  et  Curionem,  b.  c  61.    [See  IL 

TjDLLnJB.] 

[Pro  A.  Lidnio  Archia.     Generslly  awgaed  to 

&  CL  61.    [Abchzas.]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  &  c.  60.    (Ad  AtLiLh) 
Pro  L.  Valerie  Flaoeo,  b.  c,  59.    [L.  Flaoctts.] 
Pro  A,  Mmudo  Tksrmo.    Twice  defended  in  RC 

69.    [Thbhmos.] 
Pro  Aaatio.    Before  B.  c.  56.    (Pro  CaeL  10.) 

[Rcpus.] 
ProM,Cupio.    After  B.C.  67.    (Pro  PloM^ti.) 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sqpt.,  b.  c.  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Qnirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept,  &  c- 

67.] 
[Pro  Dome  sua  ad  Pontifiees,  29th  Sept,  &c57.] 
[De  Haruspicum  Responsia,  b.  c.  66.] 
Pro  L,  Calpurmo  Pi$om  BesHa,  Uth  Feb.,  R  & 

66.    (Ad  Q,  Fr.  n.  IZ.  %  6.) 
ProP.Sextia  EariyinMareh,B.&66.  [Sxxnrs.] 
In  Vatinium  Intem^gatio.  Same  date.  [Vatinius] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.    [Rupus.] 
Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  b.  c.  56.    [Balbur] 
De  Provinciis  Consnlaribus,  B.  a  56.    [A.Oa> 

BINIU8.] 

**  De  Rege  Alexandrino,  B.a  56.  [A.OABWiin; 

PtOLBMABUS  A(7LBTB&] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  b.  c.  55.    [Pno.] 

*  *  In  A.  Gabinium.    (Quintil.  xL  1. 1  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Plando,  b.  c  56.    [PLANaos.] 
Pro  Cammo  Gallo,  B.  &  65.    [Oallub.] 

Pro  C.  Rabiiio  Postnmo,  b.  c  54.    [Rabibiw 
Postumur] 

*  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.    [Vatiniur] 
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*  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scaoro,  &  c.  54.     [Scaurus.] 
Pro  Craao  in  Senatu,  b.  c.  54.    {Ad  Fanu  i.  9. 

§7.) 
pro  Dnuo,  b.  c,  54.  (Ad  Alt.  ir.  15.)  [Drusus.] 
Pro  C.  Mextio,  a  c  54.  (Ad  AtL  iv.  15.)    [Mb-h- 

81  us.) 
De  ReatxRorum  Coaua  oontra  InteranauUa,     (Ad 

AU.  iv.  15.) 

*  *  D«  Aere  alieno  Milonis  Interrogatio,  B.  c.  53. 

[MiLO.] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c.  52.     [MiLO.] 

Pro  M.  Saufeio,    Two  orations.    B.  c.  62.  [Sau- 

FEIUS.] 

Contra  T.  MunaHum  Plomcum.     In  Dec  &  c.  52. 

(See  AdFam,  viiL  2,  PhUipp,  yi.  4 ;  Dion  Casa. 

xL  55.) 
Pro  Cornelia  Dolabella^  B.  c.  50.  (Ad  FanL  iil  10.) 
[Pro  M.  Marcello,  b.  c.  47.    [M.  Marcxllus.]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  b.  c  46.     [Qp  Lioarius.] 
Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  b.  c.  45.     [Dxiotarus.] 
De  Pace,  in  Senatu,  17  March,  B.C.  44.    (Dion 

Cass.  zUt.  63.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  lists  that  doubts  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Archia,  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  Pro  Dome 
sua  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Responsis,  Pro 
M.  Marcello.  An  account  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Marcsllus. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spu- 
rious, and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 
[**Respon8io  ad  Orationem  C.  Sallustii  Crispi.** 

[Sallustius.] 
Oratio  ad  Populum  et  ad  Equites  antequam  iret  in 

ezilium. 
Epistola  s.  Declamatio  ad  Octaviannm. 
Oratio  adversus  Valerium. 
Oratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  foL,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
folio;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliographers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  fol.,  Paris,  1536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
8  vols,  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695— 1699,  form- 
ing part  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  8vo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manutius  and  Lambinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotz,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself 

3.   CORRBSPONDBNCB. 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  b.  c.  44  no  regular  collection  had 
bet'n  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  Att.  zvL  5,  oomp.  ad 
Fam,  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  **  Epistolarum  ad  FamiUares  s.  Epistolaram 
ad  Diversos  Libri  XVI/*  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  b.  c.  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  B.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  to  Sulpicius,  Marcellus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  £rom  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  ^e  metropolis. 

2.  **  Epistobmun  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI.**  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  yean 
B.  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  &  c.  62,  and  the  kst  in  Nov.  b.  c.  44.  (Ad 
AU.  xvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabelhi,  Plancus,  &c., 
are  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Pkmcus,  Capito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  <*  Epistolaram  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III.** 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  b.  c.  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor ;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  **  Epistolaram  ad 
Bratum  Liber,**  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  £rom 
Cicero  to  Bratus,  six  from  Bratus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Bratus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Bratus,  three  from  Bratus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fuUy  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.    [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  lettera 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Bratus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvus, 
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man  iluui  om  book  to  Q.  Anni,  nogfe  letters  to 
M.  Titininfl,  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  ^^Epbtola  ad  Pompeimn,**  a  lengthened 
DanBiive  of  the  events  of  his  consalship.  ( Ascon. 
ad  Oral,  pro  Plane,  c.  34,  pro  Sull.  c  24.) 

NotwrithsUoding  the  manifold  attnctions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  belioTe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprired  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  fiimish  us  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  r^ard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  Csmiliar  e very-day  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  hist  struggfles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself^  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  axudyse  each  in- 
dividuallr. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epi$iolae  ad  Fami- 
Uaret  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartc  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  foL, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  your  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spira. 

Editions  of  the  Epidolae  ad  Atticumy  ad  M. 
Bruttan,  ad  Q.  Frairem^  were  printed  in  1 470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
bom  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1 548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schtttz,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  Hal.  1809—12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  perman  of  all  the 
letters  by  Wieland,  Zurich,  180^—1821,  7  vols. 
8vo.,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cieero  m  semen 
Brieftny  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  PoBTicAL  Works. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  departr 
ment  belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  reputation. 


1.  **  Venm  HomerieL  Transhtioiii  fran  Ho- 
rner. (See  ie  Aa.  V.  1&)  The  lines  which  are 
found  <feX»»e«.iL  30,  TktculoM.  in. '26,  9,dePm.r. 
1 8 ;  Angustin,  de  Ca.  Dei,  v.  8,  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  wpeciaeaL 

2.  *  Andi  Phaenomema. 

3.  **  Arati  Progmoeiica, 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amonnting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  hitter  remain. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  dose — 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original  Both  pieces  were 
juveline  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished.  {De  I^aL  Deor.  xL  41,  c<Rnp. 
ad  Att.  ii.  1.)     [Aratos,  Avirnus,  Orrmanf 
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4.  **  Ate^omee.  Capitolinns  (GerdioM.  3)  men- 
tions a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  linn  are  quoted  by  Nonius, 
(s.  V,  Praeviue.) 

i  aSIT*'  I  ^  CapitoUn.  Le. 

7.  *  *  Limon.  Four  hexameter  lines  in  piaiK 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  Fit 
TerenL  5.) 

8.  **Afttruu.  Written  before  the  year  B.C. 
82.  (De  Leg.  L  1;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  \sj 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  de 
Dhfinaiiotte  (i.  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  LegSbn 
(LI),  and  another  by  Isidorus.  {OHg.  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  De  Helms  m  QmsultUu  aekia.  Cicere  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulmip,  fimst  in  Gredc 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  4^  June^ 
B.  c.  60  (ad  AtL  ii.  1),  and  so(m  afterwards  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  second  book 
in  the  de  Dimnatione  (L  11-13),  three  lines  fram 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iL  3),  and  one 
verse  by  Nonius,  (s.  v.  Etxatue.) 

10.  *  *  />e  meis  Temporibut.  We  are  infoimed 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  &  c  54  {ad  Pom. 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verv 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  from 
his  words,  aji  account  of  his  exile,  his  sufferings, 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Foot  dis* 
jointed  lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  **  Cedant  anna  togas 
concedat  laurea  linguae,**  and  the  other,  the  on- 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  **  0  fortunatam  natam  me  oonsule  Romam.** 

11.  *  *  TameUutis.  An  el^y  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  m 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  VicgiL  {EeL  L  58.) 

12.  *  *  Libdlus  Jocularig.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (riii.  6. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  wwdi 
of  Cicero  **  in  quodam  joculari  libello.** 

13.  Pontius  Glaucus.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  poem  in 
tetrameters  widi  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.    (Plut  Ck.  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  m  Tironem.  Moationed  by 
Pliny.   {Ep.  vii.  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Cicero  sre 
given  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  ia- 
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iroductory  notices,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  toL  4to^  Leipz.  18*27,  and 
•gain  with  some  impioyements  by  Orelli,  vol.  iT. 
pt.  ii.,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Miscbllansous  Works. 

1.  *  *  De  meis  ConsiUu  s.  Meorum  OonsiUomm 
EaponUo.  We  find  from  Asconius  and  St.  Aagos- 
tin  that  Cicero  published  a  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec- 
tion for  the  consulship^  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position and  intrigues  of  Crassus  and  Caesar.  A 
few  sentences  only  remain.  (Ascon.  ad  OnU.  in 
Tog.  QMnd,;  Angustin.  o.  JuUkuu  Pdag»  t.  5; 
Fronto,£;w.jE/ocKf.) 

2.  Dt  Oontulatu  nrcfil  rijs  ihwrtlas).  The  only 
purely  historical  wonc  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  B.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  sared.  {Ad  AtL  u. 
]  ;  Pint  Caei,  8 ;  Dion  Casa.  xl?L  21 ;  comp.  tui 
Fam,  V.  12.) 

3.  De  LawU  Cbesom.  It  is  dear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticns  (iv.  5 ;  10th 
April,  &  c.  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caesar.  He  does  not  gire 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  performance. 

4.  *  *  il/.  Caio  s.  Lata  M.  CkUomi,  A  panegy- 
ric upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  B.  a  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled AnUcaio,  [Caesar,  p.  665,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  AtL  ziL  40  ;  OeU.  xiii. 
19;  Alacrob.  tl  2;  Priteian*  z.  S,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

6.  Lam  Pcrdae.  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
barbns,  written  in  b.  c.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  AiL  xiiL  87,  48.) 

6.  *  *  Oeoonomioa  ex  XenofkoiUe,  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  b.  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  alignments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agricultural  The  most  important 
fingments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have* been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (Ciceronit  Opera^  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  wiU  be  found  in  Orelti^s  Cicgro,  vol  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virff.  Qeorg.  L  43 ;  Cic 
deOff'.iL  24.) 

7.  CAorograpkku  Prisdan,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (zvi  1 6),  mentions  **  Chorogiaphiam 
Ciceronianam,**  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
supposes  **■  orthogiaphiam**  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  ^  chronogiaphiam.**  If 
**  chorographia"  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphioil  woric  in  which  Cicero  was  engaged  b.  c 
59,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (il  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda,  A  sortof  commonphice  book  or 
register  of  curious  &cts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (H.  N,  zzzi  8,  28,  comp.xxiz.  16,  viL  2, 
21.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero : — 
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1.  De  OrUtographia,  %  De  lU  MSHarL  8. 
Sjfnonyma*  4.  De  Numeroea  OrdUone  ad  THronem, 
6.  O^tkau  s.  de  Adoleaoente  Studioeo,  6.  De  Me- 
moria.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  De  Re  MiUtari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  CaUxlog,  Cod.  Am- 
in-oe,  cL  ;  Bandini,  CeUalog.  BibL  Laurexd,  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Suppl.  ii.  p.  381 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lot.  i. 
p.  211;  Orelli,  CSoeromt  Opera,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  684.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minn- 
tianus,  4  vols,  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  due  to  Budaeus  by  Radius  Asoensius, 
Paris,  4  vols.  foL,  1511.     Aldus  Manutius  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols, 
foL,  Venet.,  1519 — 1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensins,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL    None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.     A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  Uiose  which 
kUow  i—Cratander,  Basil  1528,  2  vols,  fol.,  cor- 
rected by  Bentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervagme^  Basfl.  1534,  4  vols.  foL ;  Junta,  Veii. 
1534----1537,  4  vob.  foL,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrus  Victorius,  who  devoted  his  attention 
espedally  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  firom  the 
Medicean  MSS. ;  Cbr.  Stepkatne,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  DionynuM  Lambmtt$j  Lutet.  ap. 
Bemardom  Torrisanum,  1566,  4  vols.  foL,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic ;  GVu^er,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols.  foL,  induding  the  collations 
of  sundry  Gennan,  Belgiui,and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Joe.  Qronomus,  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  Verhurgiut,  Amst 
WeUtein.  1724,  2  vols.  foL,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  alsoalaige  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars ;  CMieet,  Genev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  **  in  usum 
Delphini,**   very  frequently  reprinted ;    Emesti, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  vols.  8vo.,  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;    Sdiiitz,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vols., 
small  8V0.,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works.   The 
small  editions  printed  by  Eizevir,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  FouUsj  Ghisg.  1749,  20 
vols.  16mo.,  and  by  Barbou,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  othera  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Turic  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
13  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  wdl-ananged  sdection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himseli  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  **  Onomasticon  Td^anum,** 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  conduding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C  Marins  Yictorinus,  Rnfinos,  C.  Julius 
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Victor,  Boethioft,  FaTonins  Eulogiot,  Atconini 
Pedianni,  Scholia  Bobienoa,  Scholiasta  OronoTi- 
anuib 

6.  Q.  TuLUVB  Cicmtta,  sod  of  No.  2,  was  bom 
•boat  B.  a  102,  and  was  edncatod  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  ^e  orator,  whom  he  aooompanied  to 
Athens  in  &  c.  79.  (De  Fin.  ¥.  1.)  In  b.  a  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  B.  c.  62.  Afier  his  period  of  senrice  in  the  citj 
had  expired,  he  snooeeded  L.  Flaceos  as  governor 
of  Asia,  whex«  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
yean,  and  daring  his  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  oonntrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  ungnarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  &vourite  iieed- 
man.  Statins.  The  marmara  aridng  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
letter  (ad  Q.  Fr.  l  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  fiuilts  and  of  the  unfavonrsble  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  b.  a 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
•n  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  huge  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  Seat,  SI),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  {adAU, 
iii.  n\  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  {Pro  Setel.  36.)  In  b.  a  56 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (b,  a  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurios  Sabinus  and  Aunm- 
coleius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Ebnrones  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  f(«  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicere,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  hj  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caca.  B,  G.  v.  24,  &c) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  b.  c.  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  npon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  AU. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c.  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  a  hasty  temper  exa^pemted  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  r^resentations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar, 
(a  a  47.)  (Ad  AU.  xi.  5,  9, 13, 14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  b.  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  miUtary  reputation, 
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was  an  aspirant  to  literary  finne  also,  and  ID  psctry 
Cicero  considered  him  sopoior  to  hinEmeU  {Ad  Q. 
Fr.  iiL  4.)  The  foct  of  his  havii^  oonposed  finir 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  hii  pn>- 
dnctHHis  {ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  5) ;  but  we  possess  no  ipe- 
dmens  of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  die  twelve 
ugns,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  lore  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  aex.  (Am- 
tkoiog.  Lot  V.  41,  ill  88.)  In  piaae  we  have  aa 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  PetiOom  Cut- 
ndabu^  in  which  he  gives  him  v«y  loand  advioe 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  lus  object 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pompoma,  sister  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  Aa  aa  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbln,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  whidi  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a 
scene  which  took  pboe  in  the  presence  of  the  lad  jli 
brother-in-hiw.  (A|^ian,  B,  C,  iv.  20;  Dion  Cassi 
xL  7,  xlviL  10.) 

7.  M.  TuLLius  CicxBO^  only  son  of  the  oiator 
and  his  wife  Tetentia,  was  bom  in  the  year  b.  c. 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  AtL  L  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Mareius  F^ds 
were  elected  consuls.    He  is  frequently  spoken  oC^ 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  fother,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  CUida.  (b.  c. 
51.)    The  autumn  after.their  arrival  be  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  ooonn,  Quintus, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  (ctd  AU.  v.  17)* 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  [«osecutiDg 
the  war  against  the  highlandos  of  Amanus.    He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  50,  was  in- 
rested  with  the  manly  gown  at  Ar|Hnnm  in  the 
course  of  March,  B.  a  49  (orf  AU.  ix.  6, 19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  reoeiTed 
the  command  oi  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  firom  hu  gmeral  and  from  the  i^ole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  militaiv 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier^  life.     (Dt  Q^  ii- 
13.)    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
Brundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caeaar  from  the 
East  (ad  Fam.  laY.U^adAiL  xi.  18),  was  chosen 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a\;ertain  M.  Caealus,  to  fill  the  office 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  II),  and  the 
following  spring  (&  c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.     He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  fether  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  AU,  zii.  7),  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  th«e  proie- 
cute  his  studies,  along  with  several  persons  of  his 
own  age  belonging    to    the  most  distinguished 
femilies  of  Rome.    Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  AtL 
xii  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravi^t 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetorician 
named  Gorgias.    The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  die  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (ad  Fam. 
xvi.  21 ),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  bis 
past  misconduct^  giving  an  account  at  the  same 
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time  of  his  i?fonned  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  philoaophynnder  CiatippnBof  Mytilene 
—representations  confinned  by  the  testimony  of 
various  indiTidnals  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  AtL  xiT.  16,  XT.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  adFam, 
ziL  16.)    After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  trihone  by  Bratus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piao,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius,  and  did  much  good  serrice  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.    When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  PhUippi, 
he  joined  Sext  Pompeins  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
rantage  of  the  amnesty  in  &your  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  conTention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumrirs  when  they  concluded 
a  i^ort-lived  peace  (b.  cl  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.     Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
fiunily,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  coU^ps 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul* 
ship.   (b.  c.  30,  from  13th  Sept)    By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in   his  official    capacity^  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  "  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antony*s  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,**  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
and  monumoDts  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  &mily  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.   Middleton 
has  iSnUen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.    Soon  alter  the  termination 
of  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  charscters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  had  it  not  been  for  the  6mie  of  his  fiiuer ; 
and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rious follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  ^ustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  {ad  AtL  vL  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  beat  preserved 
{ad  Fam.  xvi  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  finther  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  (ad  AtL  ziv.  7. 
XV.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tionable. Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  anthority  of  TergiUa, 
that  he  was  able  to  swidlow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  tbat  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
&ult  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  /T.  N,  xxii.  3,  &&,  ziv.  28;  Senec. 
Stuuor.  6,  de  Bene/,  iv.  30 ;  Plut  CXc.  and  BruL; 
Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  ziv.  15, 
xlvi.  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  TtTLLiTTS  Cicnio,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  bom 
about  B.  a  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  ii  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.C.  51  (ad  Att,  v.  20).     He  pained  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  unde,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilida,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  cuii),  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  {ad  AtL  vi  1,  8,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  fieivour- 
able  opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted    himself    amidst   the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  {ad  AtL  L  c).    Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  hii  nephew*s  upright- 
ness, and  these  8uq»icions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  alter  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  fiither  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  {Ad  ^«.  z.  4,  7.)    His 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violoice 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.    Having  obtained  pardon  firom  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  r%ht-hand  man  of  Antony  {ad  AtL  ziv.  20), 
but,  havinff  taken  some  ofience,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Caseius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  b.  cl  43.    He  is  said 
on  ttuB  occasion  to  have  in  some  d^:ree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  fother  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.    (Dion  Cass,  zlvil  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CICURrNUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fomily 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  (X.  L.  vii  91, 
ed.  Mailer),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (deur) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  fomilies  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  caUed  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  VxTURius  Gbminub  Cicitrinus,  consul 
B.  a  499  with  T.  Aebutins  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  laid  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  was  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  firom  the  Latins  to  the  Romans«. 
In  Idvy  (iL  19)  his  prsenomen  is  Caius,  but  Diony- 
sius  ^v.  58)  has  PtAlim;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  VetU' 
rius,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  the  consul.  (Pint.  FopHe.  12.) 

2.  T.  Vbturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
B.  c.  494  with  A.  Viiginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  theplebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi^ 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
tlie  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi.  34 ; 
Ascon.  in  ComeL  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  T.  Vbtubius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
&  c  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Triciptinus,  defeated 
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the  Volad,  and  on  this  aeeoimt  entered  the  citj 
with  the  honour  of  an  Ofation.  (Lit.  uL  8,  10 ; 
DionjTt.  ix.  69 ;  Diod.  id.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vbtckius  p.  p.  Gmmisv9  Cicuukus, 
eonsal  B.C.  455  with  T.  Romiliiu  Rociu  Vaticanoi, 
m;irched  with  hi*  colleague  against  the  Aeqni 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immenie 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  dlfttrilrate 
among  the  toldien,  but  w^  on  account  of  the 
porerty  of  the  treasorf .  They  were  in  ooniequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Vetnrius 
was  aoeufted  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  tenteneed  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  aaaea.  A« 
aome  eompeuation  for  hia  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  angur  in  453.  (Lit.  iii 
31,  32 ;  Dionys.  x.  33;  IMod.  xiL  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vkturics  Sp.  p.  P.  k.  C&Aaaus  Cico- 
BINU8,  one  of  the  first  deeemTirate,  &  c  451  TFasC 
CapitoL),  called  L.  Veturins  by  LiTy  (iii  33)  and 
T.  Veturins  by  Dionysius  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Vkturi us  CnjtMUK  CiccRiNUs,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  417.  Livy  (iiL  47)  eaUs  him  Sp. 
RmHIuu  Crusus ;  bnt  this  no  doubt  is  a  fidse  read- 
ing, for  Diodorus  (xiiL  7)  has  Sp.  Vetnriua,  and 
the  Rtttilia  gens  was  moreorer  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomoi  of  Ciassus. 

7.  M. VsTURius  Tl  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  CicuRtNcs, 
consular  tribune  B.  &  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians.   (LiT.  T.  13 ;  Diod.  xit.  54.) 

8.  C.  Vbtcriu8  Cra80U8  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  b.  a  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  tL  3*2, 36 ; 
Diod.xT.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  VBTUR1U8  L.  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassos  Cicurinus, 
eontukir  tribune  two  yean  suooessiTely,  b.  a  368, 
367,  in  the  Utter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  carried.   (LIt.  ri.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (Ki3op/a),  a  surname  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  deriTed 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  idZapis^  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  lame  name.  (Pans. 
Tiil  16.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CILIX  (K(\j{),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
bad  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  deriTed  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  is  called  the  fiither  of  Thasus  and  Thebe. 
(Herod,  ril  91 ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
178;  Diod.  T.  49.^  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (KtAAa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Plada  or  Leucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  dedaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  8 ;  Tzctz.  ad  LyoopL  224.)  [L.S. J 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KlAAar  or  K/AAos),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troezenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  v.  10. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CrLNII,  a  powerful  fiunily  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  haTe  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  B.  c.  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 
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in  their  state,  and  aome  of 
nay  have  held  even  the  kia^ 
(Comp.  Hot.  Ora.  L  1.  1,  iiL  29.  1,  ' 
3.)  TilltheMoftbe  lepaUie  no 
ridoal  of  this  bmily  is  mentioned,  fbr  tbe  **  CH- 
nios"  of  Silins  ItaBcns  (tiL  29)  ia  a  poeCicsl 
craoion,  and  the  name  hsis  been  rendered  duedy 
memoiaUe  by  C.  Cifanns  Msfwnss,  the  inCiBate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [MascBifAaL]  It 
from  sqaildind  inacriptjoos  that  the 
of  the  name  was  ^mk  or  C^ftslme^  whiA  wu 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  CYfaiw,  madi  in  the 
way  as  the  Btnisean  Lum  wna  altered  into 
(Miller,  Eirwaker^  L  p.  414.) 

GILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  anniaiiie,  aeems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
fimns  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gewta,  (Frkhri,  r. 
p.  212l)  The  Latin  gnunmariana,  howercr,  state 
that  CUo  was  applied  to  a  peiaoD  with  a  loi^  and 
narrow  head,  and  CkUo  to  one  with  large  or  thick 
lips.  (VeliusLong.  p.  2234,  Fbr.  Caper,  PL  2242, 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putscfains ;  Festua,  a. «.  CkUo.) 

GILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appiaa 
KIaAm*',  proscribed  in  &  c  43  (Appian,  A  C.  ir. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  faster 
mentions  in  b.  c.  45.     (Cic.  ad  Fam,  tL  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMI'NIUS,  ocean 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  ia  annexed. 
The  obvene  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driTing  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
taUion  of  the  inscription  on  the  obrene,  II II.  Vu. 
PRL  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julius 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  tberefefe 
been  suppoied  that  this  Flaminius  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appcnnted  by  Gie- 
sar,  and  that  the  aboTe  letters  refer  to  this,  beii^ 
equiTulent  to  ///  Fir  pnmmjkmdae  numeiae,  (£e- 
khel,T.  pp.  212,  213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontus  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  revived  after- 
wards the  consular  insignia.  (Tac.  Atm.  xiL  21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (Ix.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and  rdates  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Bithynians  came  before  Claudius  to 
comphun  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clan* 
dins  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince for  two  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  murdered  it 
Peiraeeus,  in  b.  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Maroellus,  and  a  mmour  was  circulated  at  the  time 
by  Caesar^B  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
him  to  commit  the  murder.  Brutus  wrote  to  Cicers 
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to  defmd  CaMar  from  this  cbargtt.  The  real  motiTe 
for  the  crime  seems  to  have  been,  that  Marcellas 
refused  to  adTsnoe  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic.  odAtL  ziiL  10, 
od  Fam,  iw.  12.)  Valerius  Mazimns  (iz.  11.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellus  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  {EpU,  115)  calls  him 
Oft.  Magius. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onuphrius  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilmnus  Lepidus  Fulginianus,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  &ther,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  effects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  bis  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Carocalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
doak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  fiiiled  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect. The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinns 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fiite  of  Plantianus  [Plautianub], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Caracalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  bene&ctor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixzvii.  4,  IzzviiL  11;  Spartian.  Caror 
9uU,  4  ;•  Aurel.  Vict,  EpiL  20.)  [ W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  piaetorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antonyms  supporters  in  &  c.  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  cgJls  him  ironicadly  FkUadelphuy  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  Nin  forte  jure  Gtrmaman  Cimber 
oecidit,  that  is,  ^  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,**  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  Germantu  signifies 
in  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic 
PkiL  ziii.  12,  zi.  6 ;  Quintil.  viiL  3.  §  27 ;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  Att,  zv.  13;  Suet  Auff.  86.)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Virgii  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quintilian  (L  c), 
(Hoschke,  De  C.  Amtio  (Xmbro^  Rostoch.  1824.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  CatUi- 
narian  conspinton,  &  c.  63.  (Cic.  m  CaL  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tnllius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporten  (Cic  PhUifp,  ii  1 1 ;  Senec. 
de  Ira,  iii.  30)  ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  {Ad  Fam.  vi  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fiital  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother*s 
recall  from  ezile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator*s  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  L  6)  he  defeated  Dolabella. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appean 
to  have  done  gooii  service.  (Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly. 
Ego  quemquam/eram,  qui  vmum/erre  non  poentml 
(Senec  Epist  83.  11.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

CIMON  {Ki/iw).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sit 
liness  KoaXe/tos  (Plut.  dm.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table. 

Cypselus  ^  the  same  wife  ^  Stesagoxas  I. 

Miltiades  I.  Cimon  I. 

(Herod.  vL  35.)  I 


=  '  T, 

Stesagoras  II. 
(Her.  vi.  38.) 


Miltiades  IL 
(The  victor  at  Marathon.) 
Married  Hegesipyle,  the 
daughter  of   Olorus,    a 

I  I 

Cimon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistntus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  prochumed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  sufiered  to  return  to 
Athena.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistntus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  father*s  fine  and  capturing  Eioil  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  hitter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
medon,  the  ezpedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  ezpressly  named  by  his  reUtion,  Thucydides ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch*s  biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stesimbrotns:  some  little 
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alio  from  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cimtiniii,  Melan- 
thiut,  and  ArcheUuu.  He  Mema  to  hare  followed 
Thacjdidea,  though  not  Tery  stfictlj,  as  a  guide  in 
genenU  while  he  filled  up  the  details  &Mn  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompos  more 
than  from  Ephorus,  whose  aoeonnt,  as  followed 
probablj  bj  Diodonis  (xL  60\  differs  materially. 
He  appears  to  have  alsonsed  Callisthenes,CcatiDiis, 
Phanodemns,  Diodoms  Periegetea,  Goigias,  and 
Naosiomtes;  Aristotle,  Enpolis,  Aiistopluuies,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltisdes,  prohablr  in  bl  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  bj  Diodoms  (Exoerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  borisi, 
took  his  fintber^s  {dace  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
60  talents  shoold  be  paid.  [MiLTiADxa.]  It  ap> 
pean,  however,  certain  (see  Dem.  e.  Androi.  p. 
603)  that  the  driftfo,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  pablic  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelias  Nepoa,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompos,  states  the  con- 
finement to  have  been  cmnpolsory.  The  fine 
was  eTcntaally  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon*s  sister.  [Callias,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  prsTions 
«onnexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
suter  or  half-uster,  which  was  recorded  by  nnme- 
roas  writer^  but  after  all  was  Tery  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Enpo- 
lis,  op.  Plai.  dm.  15,  comp.  4 ;  Nepos,  Cinu  1 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut.  Themitt.  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
fir»t  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiratioB 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  B.  a  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unaerviceable  bridles. 
(Plut.  dm.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  PUtaea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transfeiring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  ^e  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Ei'on,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  die  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  eoloni- 
aation.  (Plut  dm.  6 ;  Herod,  ril  107 ;  Thuc  L  98; 
Nepoa,  dm.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Aob^  d$  FaU*  Leg.  p. 
755,  &C.,  ed.  Reiske ;  Ginton,  F,  H.  ii  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  fnnn  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hennes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Pint  dm,  6  ;  Aeseh.  a 
C^npA.  p.  57^  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  Ddopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years*  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut  dm.  8 ;  Paus.L  17.  §  6,  iii  3.  §  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Caiystus  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effected  under  hia  command  (Thuc.  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country^s  chief  citiien.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtfoL    (Compi  Pint  AruL  25,  Thm.  24.) 
The  year  b.  a  466  (according  to  Clinton ;  Kruger 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  g^ry.     In  the  eommand  of  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Perasn 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  Uie  fugitives  to  the  shore,  b]r  the 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  arma- 
ment ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  crowned 
his  Wctory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plut  Cm.  12; 
Thuc.  L  100  ;  Diod.  zi.60,  with  Wesselmg*s  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersooese,  and  the  subjectum 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhapi 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.    The 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  great; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movemeot, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  poation. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  erideooe, 
as  was  shewn  by  CalUsthenes,  quite  insnffident, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  trea^  (the 
fomous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Csllisi, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.    They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Atheni, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  Uie  allies  was  lah 
dering  daily  firmer  and  completer.    Themistodes, 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influent  they 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised  :  nor  had  time  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Perides.  (Plut  Gm.  13, 
14.)     Still  the  loss  of  the  old  fiiend  and  the  !»• 
pidly  increasing  influence  of  the  new  oj^KNieDt 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  ii 
henceforth  in  most    points  disputed;  aooording 
to  Clinton^s  view,  wnich  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Thasos  took  phue  in  465; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it ;  in  the  year  interreo- 
ing  occurred  the  earthquake    and  insurrection  it 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon^s  ni]geiit 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut  dm.  16;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Lytkir,  1137)  expeditions  were  sent 
firom  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  aisift  the 
Spartans.     In  these  occurrences  were  found  the 
means  for  his  humiliation.    During  the  siege  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  oolomsta  on  the  Strymoo 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  leeffis 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglectii^  to  do  lo,  he 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  aocn- 
sati<m  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Maoedon,  was,  try  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
uiged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal    The  te^ 
mination  of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismiasal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  conseqoeDt 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  seiioas 
blow  to  his  popularity.    And  the  victory  of  hii 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
dea,  after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measoR 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Areio- 
pagus.     Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostiacism 
ensued.     Soon  after  its  commencement  (b.  c.  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athen«> 
posted  itself  at  Tanagia.    The  Athenians  adtanced 
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to  meet  it:  Cimon  requested  peimisnon  to  fight 
in  hia  place ;  the  generals  in  suspicion  refused  :  he 
departed,  begging  his  own  friends  to  yindicate  his 
character :  thej,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  hist  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  B.  c.  453  or  454,  he  was 
x«called  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself;  late 
leverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo> 
nents,  to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years*  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Pint.  dm. 
14— 19 ;  Thuci.  112;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3, 4 ; 
Theopomp.  op.  Ef^iori  fragin,  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon''s  character  (see  Plut.  dm,  4,  5, 9, 10, 16, 
Peric.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandize  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country^s  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta:  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Pint,  dm,  16)  **not  to 
aufier  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke-fellow.**  He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de* 
ficient  in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discernment  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  \i^iKm[6'n\%  Mi  dfuXi^;, 
Eupolis,  op.  Plut.  dm.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  aflability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  libendity  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demesmen  (Aristot.  ap.Plut  dm. 
10;  comp.  Cic.  di  Off.  iL  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap.  Aiken. 
xiL  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  built,  and  at  his  own  private  chaige  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  boy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut  dm.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonius,  Rleus,  and  Thessar 
Ins,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
Isodiee,  a  daughter  of  Emyptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
Periegetes,  ap.  Plut.  dm.  16.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
sianax.  (SchoL  cui  Ari$Ud.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(Herod.,  Thucyd.;  Plut  dmon;  Nepos,  dmon; 
Diodorus.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  in  an  useful  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  PUny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aeliaa.  ( V.  H,  viii  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  Pliny*s  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Caiagrapka,  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mtm.  de  VAcad,  vol.  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways ;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionjrsius,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer> 
tainly  more  ancient,  K/^y  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mtxw.  (Bottiger,  ArMolog.  d, 
MaUrei,  p.  234,  &c.;  MiiUer,  Hcmdb.  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cupsb 
(Athen.  xL  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

Cr  N  ADON  (KiyiidflMr),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (5/bUMo<)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesikius  II.  (b.  c.  398->397.)  This  plot  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirlwall's  Greece^  iv.  pp.  373—378 ; 
Manso*s  Sparta^  iii.  I,  p.  219,  &g.  ;  Wachsmuth, 
/fe2£e!n.J^«er.  L2,pp.2l4,215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  ^that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon.**  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  ^ These,**  said  Cinadon,  ''account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates.**  He 
then  refened  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  wore 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
&ct  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypo- 
meiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  ^^ita, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephors  on  impor* 
tant  commissions,  was  sent  to  Aolon  in  Mesaeniat 
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with  oidefa  to  tak«  oertam  penont  priioiien ;  but 
■wret  instroetiont  were  given  to  tome  yoong  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
WM  80  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  soqiicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
lant  of  the  number  of  the  oonspiiators.  Aooord- 
in^y,  Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured:  letten 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  idiom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  oonfedentes ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  fwmidable  diaiacter  of  the 
conipincj  that  among  them  was  Tisamenns,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Ekian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  fianchise.  (He> 
rod.  ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
tad  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  HeU,  iiL  Sw 
K  4— 1 1 ;  Aristot.  PoW.  ▼.  6.  §  2.)       [P.  Sl] 

CINAETHON  {Kind»w\  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Ensebius  (Chron.  01.  3.  4)  in  B.  c.  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  I.  TeUgonia  {^ki(ywlai\  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
L  e,)  2.  Genealogiety  which  are  frequently  re- 
feired  to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  iT.  2. 
§  1,  viiL  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn,  IL  iii. 
175),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  ▲.  D.  175.  3.  Heradeia  ('H/kfjrAf la),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
rSchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  1357.)  4.  Oedtpodia 
(OlSciroSia),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
M  Diil,  d,  (dten  lAterat.  und  Ktauty  voL  iv.  pi  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (PauSk  ix.  5.  §  5;  SchoL  ad  Eurip, 
Pkoen,  1760.)  5.  The  LUiU  Iliad  {^IKtAt  fuicpd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat  ad  Eur.  JVoad.  822 ;  oomp.  Welcker,  £p»- 
eher  Cydus^  p.  243.) 

CIN AETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (KlvatBos  or 
KvtnuBos),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (bl  a 
604),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem,  il  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  {Epi$<Aer  CycUu^  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  mrril  Ti)y  licnfir  4 
Tii¥  infdniif  *OA.  instead  of  ttar^  ti^f  4}{i}fco<rr^r 
4¥vdTJi¥  'OA.,  and  places  him  about  &  c.  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  {ad  II.  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.^  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.     (Fabric  BiU.  Graec  i  p.  508.) 

CrNCIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship : 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  in  b*  c.  209.  The  only  cogncnnen  of  this 
gens  is  Alimxntus  :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  fiunily. 

1.   L.    QUINCTIUS    L.    F.    L.  N.    CiNCINNATUS, 

plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 
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Bent  of  the  daimi  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  boa 
about  B.  a  519.  (Niebnhr,  voL  u.  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  havii^  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
meicflets  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  iiL  13)  has  no  foundation. 
(Niebuhr,  iL  p.  289.)  In  b.  c.  460  he  was  ille- 
gaily  i^ypointed  consul  snflSectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iiL  19 ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  295.)  Ini- 
tated  by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  pnq^osed  s 
most  ariiitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  Terentiliiui  Uw,  but  the  design  waa  abandoned. 
(Liv.  iiL  20,  21.) 

Two  yean  afterwards  (&  a  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cincmnatus  was  a|^inted  dic- 
tator, in  (ffder  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  and 
army  firom  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL 
4 ;  Cic  de  Saied.  16,  who  however  refen  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)   The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effscted  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iiL 
26-29).     The  inconsistencies  and  impoeubilities 
in  the  l^end  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebohr 
(iL  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  u 
altogether  fiibulous.    During  his  dictatonhip,  ia 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  oomitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  whose  evidence  his 
son  Caeso  had  been  oondemned,  and  who  wss 
charged  with  &]se  witness.     The  accused  went 
into  voluntary  exile.     (Dion.  Em,  de  SetU,  22,  p. 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  viL  15.)     In  b.  &  450  Cin- 
dnnatuB  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.    (Liv.  iiL  35.)     In  the  disputes 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consuldiip  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea- 
sures.  (Liv.  iv.  6.)     In  B.  c.  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spurius  Hseliitti 
(Liv.  iv.  13 — 15.)    This  is  the  hist  event  recorded 
of  him. 

2.  L.  QuiNcrius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus, 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c  438. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Mamefcos. 
(Uv.  iv.  16, 17 ;  Died.  xii.  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  iv. 
35 ;  Died.  xii.  81 X  and,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QuiNCTius  L.  p.  L.  N.  Cincinnatds  Pxn- 
NU8,  son  of  L.  Cindnnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  &  c.  431.  In 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Voladans  renewed 
their  attadu,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidos. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled ;  and  Cindnnatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  £sther^in-lsw. 
Cindnnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  separate  a^ 
mies  against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  seven 
defeat  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cindnnatus  was  sgain 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xiL  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (I^v.  iv.  31 ;  Diod.  xiL 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  commsnd- 
ed  against  the  Veientians,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  l^tus  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ili-condnct 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acquitted  on  ths 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictaton,  Posto- 
miuB  and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  QuwcTiUB  L.  F.  L.  ir.  Cincxnnatus, 

consiJar  tribune  in  b.  c.  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(LiT.  iT.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiiL  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.  QUINCTIUS    CiNCINNATUB   CaPITOLINU8, 

consalar  tribune  in  a  c.  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praenestinea,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  deduTe  yictoiy  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captured  nine  towns.  (Lit.  tI.  4,  18,  28,  29 ; 
Diod.  XT.  23,  36 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  2 ;  Festus,  «.  «. 
Triem.) 

6.  L.  QoiNCTius  CiNciNNATUS,  consukr  tri- 
bune in  B.  c.  886,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Ser.  Sulpidui,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Tnsculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Liv.  tI.  6, 
32,  33;  Diod.  xy.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  QuiNCTiua  Cincinnati^,  consular  tribune 

in  B.  c  377.    (Liv.  vi.  32.) 

8.  Q.  QuiNCTiua  CiNaNNATua,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  369.   (Liy.  tl  36.) 

9.  T.  QUINCTIUS   CiNCINNATUS   CAPIT0LINU8, 

consukr  tribune  in  b.  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  Licinian  hws  were  carried. 
Livy  calb  him  T.  Qninctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
have  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

CrNCIUS.  ].  M.  CiNciuB,  praefect  of  Pisae 
in  B.  c.  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  All- 
mentus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  CiNciuR,  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Atti- 
cus,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  letters. 
{Ad  Aa,  i.  1,  7,  8, 16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vL  2,  <»<  Q. 
Fr,  ii.  2,  iii.  1.  §  2.) 

3.  CiNCius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63^  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbulo.    (Tac.  Atm.  tt.  25.) 

CrNEAS  (Kiv^af),  a  Thesialian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  {tie  Cor, 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  tiie  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  mstruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  saftping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius  (xviL  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  Thessalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  ds 
Cher*,  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)  [E.  E.] 

CrNEAS  (KiWof),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demoa- 
thenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rhus prized  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
**  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms.**  He 
was  also  fiimous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
some  instances  of  his  repartees  are  stiU  preserved. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  rehited  by  Cicero  (CaL  Mqj.  13)  and 
Plutarch.  (FyrrK  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  evenu  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pyrrhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitooiise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  TacL  1) ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas*  books  de  re  milUari  (ad  Fanu 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(viL  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  femous  passage  in  nis  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peMe  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heradea  (b.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  fevour.    Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  viL  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plttt.  Pyrrh.  18 ;  Diod.  Exe.  Vaiie,  xxiL ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)    The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  via.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Samninm 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Scmm.  Fragm.  x.)    Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasivenesa 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.    [Clau- 
dius,  No.  10.]     The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people, — their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.     Two  years 
after  (blc.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  agun  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  Sie 
senate  refused  to  eondude  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
efiect  successful.  (Appian,  Sounn,  Fragm.  xi)    Ci- 
neas was  tiien  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tned  the  sword,    (Plut.  PyrrJL 
22.)    And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.    He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set    He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
fevourites.  [H.  O.  L.] 

CINFSIAS  {Kannfftas),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ban, 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  {de  Glor. 
Aih,  5),  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  {Bibl,  Graec  iL  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot  op,  SehoL  ad  AristopL  Av,  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  fether, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Pbto,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  bv  Ga- 
]en.  (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Aiiem,  xii.  p.  551.;  In 
the  **  Goigias"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  {L  e.) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecrates  (ap,  PluL 
de  Afu$.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music ;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhiqpa  alludes  in  the  word  ^/jutrondfjarras,  (Nub» 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372—1409),  he  is  intro- 
duced as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  douds,  their  proper  region,  a  fi«sh 
supply  of  **  rambling  odes*   air-tost  and  snoi^> 
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comp.  Arutot  Hhet  iii.  9.  §  1).    But  he  presented 
many  nlient  points,  besides  the  character  of  bis 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.    Athenaeos  tells 
OS  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  bis  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.     Hence  Aristophanes  (Av.  1378)  calls  him 
^t\6fnyoPi  hence,  too  {Ran.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-rocTie,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  rtipvTM-ns  {ap.  A  then*  L  c)  he  speaka  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattia,  ap,  Aiken,  I.  e. ;  Dalechamp,  €td 
loc,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)    A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and  his 
Tery  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  Lysias,  the 
orator  (op.  AtAeu,  L  c.)^  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, ->- now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — ^that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  aMailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  b.  c. 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,  as  &r  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Arcbonship  of  Callias  in  b.  a  406.     In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  ^' Cinesias.*^     (Schol.  ad  ArisL  Rani. 
404 ;  Fabric  BiU,  Grasc.  ii.  p.  497 ;  Bbckh,  PuU, 
Econ.  of  AthenSy  bk.  iiL  ch.  22 ;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337.)     From  Ljsias also  (ap.  Aihen.Le.) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.     (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V,  H.  iiL  8,  x.  6; 
Scbol.  ad  Ariitoph.  U.  eo. ;  Plut  de  Supent.  10  ; 
Hnrpocrat.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  Kimo-fas.)       [£.  £.] 

CINGE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (TVewM,  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  G.  y.  3,  55 — 58,  vi  8.) 
Caesar  (B,  G.  y.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.  [H.  0.  Ih] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.    [Varro.] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Cassius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
JavoIenusL  (Dig.  35,  tit  1.  s.  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Com.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  A.  X>.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (de  Clem.  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "quod  nostro  jorisconsultominime  con- 
venit,"  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  Oie  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX. 
JCtot.  il  p.  UZ.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CATUIiUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Auzelius.  (Capitol.  AiUon.  PhiL  3 ; 
Antonin.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
9f  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


CINNA. 

I.   L.  CORNKLIUS  L.  F.  CjNNA,  CODlIll  10  &  C. 

127.    (Fast  Sic.) 

2.  L.  CoBNKLius  L.  P.  L.  N.  Cinna,  son  of 
No.  1,  the  fiunous  leader  of  the  popuhur  party, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East    (b.  c  88 
— 85.)     He  was  praetorian  legate  in  the  Manic 
war.     (Cic.  pro  Font,  15.)     In  a.  c.  88,  when 
SuUa  was  about  to  take  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing.     (Plut  SulL  10;    Dion  Cass.  Fn^.   117.) 
Yet  Ciuna^s  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic  Ml  Cat.  iii  10,   Brut.  47,   Tu$c  Difp. 
y.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  hegm  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
citixens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,   who  had 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  whereas 
they  had  before  yoted  separately  as  eight  tribes 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  55,  56 ;  Cic  FMipp.  yiiu  2 ; 
Yell.  Pat  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pro- 
posed to  recall  Marius  and  his  party.     The  other 
consul,   Octavius,   was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the 
eneigy  of  the  popular  leaden  (Plut.  Mar.  41,  42, 
Sertor.  4) ;  yet  Sulla  bad  left  the  porty  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voUng,  Octa- 
vius was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  the  foram, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.     He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sertorius  and  otliers,  who  assisted  in  raising  the 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depos- 
ing him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  a  veiy 
specious  pretext      Cinna  and  his  friends   then 
marehed  upon   Rome  and  inyested  it  from  the 
kmdf  while  Marius,  having  landed  itotsx  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side ;  and  to  his  life  more 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city, 
with  the  massacre  of  SuUa^s  firiends.    [Marius.] 
Next  year  (b.  c.  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  made 
themselyes  consuls;  but  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Yalerius  Flaocus.  Him  Cinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  hoping  thereby  also  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.     But  Flaccus  was  killed 
by  his  legatns  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.    (Yell.  Pat  il 
23 ;   Appian,  B,  C  i,  75.)    In  •  b.  a  85,  Ciona 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  with  Cn.  Papirins 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.     Sulla  now  threatened  to  retain 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  next 
ear  (a  c.  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  consuls, 
e  fiilfilled  his  threat    Cinna  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Brundisiiim,  and  sent  part  of  it  across  to 
Libumia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  he  set  foot 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  foDow, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  he  was 
slain.    [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  but  his  bold- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment  Single-handed  he  could  do 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  first  on  Sertorius, 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  last 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  genend,  ability 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  Yelleius*s 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetioJ  than  true, 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  ll  CoRNBLius  L.  P.  L.  N.  Cinna,  son  of  No. 
2.  When  yery  young  he  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (b.  c.  78) ; 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in  Sair- 
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dinii,  he  went  with  M.  Perprma  to  jain  Seitoriu 
in  Spun.  (Suet.aia.£;  Plut  SerlAS.)  Cneur, 
hie  brother-in-Iiw,  wiiMng  to  make  uk  of  him 
againrt  the  party  of  the  Hiate,  procured  bii  mall 
frocn  exile.  But  his  bther  hid  been  pnncribed  b; 
SuUa,  and  joo^  Cinos  wm  b;  the  lam  nf  pro- 
KiJptioD  iiuhle  to  hold  office,  till  Cuur,  vben 
diettltor,  hod  thrai  npotled.  He  wu  not  elected 
pnetor  till  B.  c  44.  B7  Chat  time  he  had  bocome 
diicontented  vith  Caenr^  govemment  ;  and 
thODgh  he  wodM  not  join  the  conapiratort,  he  ap' 
{ODTed  of  their  act.  And  eo  great  wa>  the  lage  of 
the  mob  aiauiit  him,  that  nolwitbitsnding  he  waa 
praetor,  the;  nearly  mnrdrTed  him ;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Kelviui  Cinna,  Icibana  of  the  plebh 
wbom  the;  mistook  for  the  piselni,  theogh  he  vai 
M^  (he  time  walking  in  Caenr'i  fbneral  praceuion. 
(Plut  Sr>i<.lS,Caa.68;  SoeL  Caa.5%B5,&c; 
Vti.  hfaz.  ix.  9.  S  1.)  Cicero  praiua  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (Plalipp.  iii.  10) ',  but  it  may 
be  dnubtM  whether  the  conepirator*  gave  him  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  doe*  not  leem  to  have  been 
a  Tery  diMntereited  penon.  He  mairied  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeioa  Magnui. 

4.  CiHNA,  probably  brother  of  the  laal,  Mrred 
aeqoaeator  under  Dolabella  ogatDBt  Bratna.  (Plut. 
Brat.  26 1  Cic.  PhiHpp.  i.  6.} 

5.  Ch.  Cohnei.ius  Cinna  Maonitb,  ion  of  No. 
3,  and  therefore  grandKm  of  Pompey,  whence  be 
received  the  lurname  of  Magnnt.  Though  he  aided 
with  Antony  agsinit  Octavioe,  he  was  prejeired 
to  a  prieithood  by  the  conqneror,  and  be<ini«  con- 
■dI  in  A.  n.  fi.  (Senec  dt  «<«.  i.  9 ;  Dion  Can. 
It.  14.M.)  [H.  0.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occura,  in  the  form  of  C&u, 
on  auea,  lemiHea,  and  trienlca.  A  ipecimen  of  one 
ii  given  below :  the  obxene  repreaenti  the  head  of 
JanuB,  the  leTcrae  tiie  prow  of  a  ahip. 


CIMNA,  C.  HE'LVIUS,  a  poet  of  CDnuderabh 

Known,  waa  the  coDlenpoiary,  companion,  anc 
friend  of  CatoUui.  (Catnl].  i.,  xcr.,  cijii.)  The 
jear  of  his  birth  is  totally  nnknown,  but  the  day 
of  his  death  ii  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
.  of  common  notoriety  ;  for  Snetoniue  {Caa.  85)  in- 
forms ns,  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Caeear  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
the  houses  of  Brutua  and  Caisius,  but  haring  been 
with  difficulty  driTen  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helrius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  bim,  from  the  re- 
eemblance  of  noma,  for  Cornelius  Cinca,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
Bguust  the  late  dictator,  they  hilled  him  o  '^ 
spot,  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  1 
The  lame  etory  ia  repeated  almost  in  the 
word*  by  Valenu*  Muimne  (ix.  9.  §  1),  by  Ap- 
pian  (S.  C  il  U7),  and  by  Dion  Caasins  (iliv. 
SO),  with  this  addition,  tlut  they  all  three  call 
Helvius  Cinrm  a  tribune  of  the  plebeiana,  and 
Suetonius  himself  in  a  pravioui  chapter  (60)  had 
Ipoken  of  Heivius  Cinna  aa  a  tribune,  who  11 
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hare  bnnght  liirward  a  lav  anthoriiini  Caesar  to 
laany  whom  he  pleased  and  as  siany  aahe  pkased. 
Id  order  to  make  sore  of  an  heir.  Plutarch  likewise 
(On  68)  lelli  us  Chat  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caeiar, 
wai  torn  to  piecea  uitdu  the  supposi^on  that  ha 
was  Cmna,  one  of  the  conspiiaton.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  a>  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  lalaCtng  the  drcnmttancei  over  again  in  the 
tife  of  Bsitns  fc  20),  expreisly  desmbee  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  Tonfruc^r  ir^ 
{it  U  TU  Kinvi,  ■wotifucii  drip— the  reading 
nXiTucJi  irip  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chun  of  evidence  tbni  appearing 
comiriete,  schohin  have,  with  few  eiceptiona,  con- 
cluded that  Helviua  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
tahad  thai,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet;  and  the  story  of  hie  dream,  aa  narmled  by 
Plutarch  (Out.  l.c)\ua  been  embodied  by  Sbak- 
speare  in  hia  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Vois,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  penon^ea,  on  Che  ground  that  chro- 
nologiral  difficulties  lender  the  position  untenable. 
He  boildi  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Vl^E't 
ninth  ecliwoe,  which  ii  eommooly  assigned  to  B.C. 
40  or  41. 


arguing  that,  since  Varius  wat  aHve  aC  this  epoch, 
Cinna  muit  have  been  aUva  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
bete  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvini  Cinnat 


'e  been  murdered  ir 
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B.  c  40,  he  couLl  n 
44.  But,  although  the  cc 
we  admit  the  premisea,  it 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind. — 1.  That  faro 
and  not  Forio  ii  the  reading  in  every  MS.  3. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  eipiewoa  in 
the  above  verses  migbt  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  reftrence  to  any  bard  who  bad 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  aJthough  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helviu* 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  quiy  (nnt  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helviua  Cinna  the  tribuiM  aad  Helviiu  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  aama,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  npon  much  stronger  evidencs  than  the 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvina  Cinna  vraa  his 
Smvrna ;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  sny  other  ancient  writer 

E'ves  us  a  hint  with  r^ard  to  the  subject,  and 
mce  the  variooi  qieculation*  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  reat  upon  no  buia  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contamed  a  history  of  the 
adventures  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
bmoUB  dty  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Mjprha,  oUierwise  named 
Smyrna^  the  incestuou  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quinlilian  has  dreamed  j  fcir  the 
fragments,  short  and  nnsatis&etory  as  they  are, 
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prewrred  by  PriacUn  (▼!.  16.  §  84,  ed.  Krehl) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (tL  155),  and  two 
conMCUtiTe  lines  given  bj  Serrtns  (ad  Vbrg,  Oeorg. 
L  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  &r  as 
melodious  Ternfication  is  ooncemed. 

Te  matutinus  flentem  con^zit  Eous 

£t  flentem  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  yean  wen  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  die  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcr. ;  Quin- 
til.  z.  4.  §  4;  Serr.  and  Philaigyr.  ad  Virg.  Ed, 
ix.  S5;  Hor.  A,  P,  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Cmq.;  Martial, 
RpiffT,  X.  21 ;  Qell.  ziz.  9,  13 ;  Sueton.  de  lOiutr, 
Oramm.  18.^ 

Besides  tne  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propemptiefm  PoUionU,  which  Voss 
imagines  te  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  &  a  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c  44,  and  until  that  fiict  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
an  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Chans.  JnatU.  Gramm,  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidorus  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  {d6  II- 
butr.  Gramm.  11),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
casyllabics  in  Qellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Maroellus  (s.tw.  CtypeaL  eummi)^ 
an  quoted  from  the  **Poemata**  and  **£pigrBm- 
mata**  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  An 
Amatoria.  (TVisL  ii.  435.)  (Weichert,  Poetar, 
Laim,  Rdiqu.)  [W.  R.] 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (1««w^»  K/ms- 
IMS),  also  caUed  CI'NAMUS  {Kivofuis),  and 
SrNNAMUS  (^rraftof),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Bysantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  one  of  the 
**  Grammatici  ^  or  '^  Notarii  **  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  nigned  from  ▲.  d.  1 143  till  1180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  neariy  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  affiurs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wan  in  Asia  as  wdll  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  fiither,  the  emperor  Calo- 
Joannes ;  and  so  well  did  he  accompli^  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Eiriro^^  rHv  Koropdwfidrtty  r^  fjuuca- 
plrf  fiaatku  koI  wofxpvpcytrm^p  Kvpl^  'Imdtnrp  r^ 
KofU'ip^,  «al  «l^i7yiy<nf  rmi^  wpax^yrmv  r^  cloi3(/u^ 
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MoMvi^X  T91  KofOftpf^  wonfduira  'Imdwp  fimrikuc^ 
ypofifuiTue^  Ktfvd^.  It  is  divided  into  sixbooka* 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  howev^» 
being  not  finished :  it  is  not  known  if  the  aath<ff 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  as  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  si^  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  ( 1 180), 
it  is  ahnost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
'his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  many  drcum- 
Btances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronicns  Comne- 
nus, afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  in&nt  son  and  successor  of  Itfanud,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  reign  of  Calo-Joannes,  and  in 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manuel 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 
namus records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  man 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon 
important  afiain;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
man who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  mioyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstances 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire  ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  L«tin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Penians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.     He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena.    His  pndse 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
veiy  fiur  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexis. 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies, 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him;   he  is  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  evoits  as 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.     In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Bysantine  Greek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto- 
rical figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  show 
than  b«iuty.    This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefiithers,  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  fiiith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masten.     His  work  wiu 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 


CIOS. 

Lm>  AUmliu  nude  CiDumu  an  objaci  of  de«p 
■tndj,  and  iataided  to  publish  hii  woA ;  i 
Fctnu  PoHUiiu  alio ;  bnt,  toT  ums  nuon.  _ 
known,  Ihtj  naminod  tbelr  duign.  Tim  tint 
edilioD  ii  that  of  Conitliiu  Tolliu,  with  a  Latin 
truiilation  and  Momt  note*  of  do  gnat  amaeqaence, 
Utncht,  1652,  iu>.  ToUiui  dedicated  thii  «di- 
tion,  vhich  he  dirided  into  four  booka,  to  the  itatet 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  hii  pre&ce  give*  a  brilliaut  de- 
•aiption  o(  the  literary  meriti  of  Cinnamui.  The 
Mcond  edition  it  that  in  the  Paiii  collectjoa  of  the 
Bynntinei  hj  Dn  Gauge,  publiihed  at  Pari*,  1670, 
ioL,  togBther  with  the  dwriptian  of  the  ehnnji  of 
Bl  So^iia  at  CoDatantinople,  b;  Paolu  Silentia- 
riui,  and  the  editor'!  note*  Ui  Nicephonu  Brjen- 
niiii  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  ia  di>id«d  into  ni 
booka.  Da  Gauge  corrected  the  ten,  added  a  new 
Latin  tianalaciou,  inch  of  the  nolea  of  ToUina  a* 
vere  of  some  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-hiatorical  commentarj  of  hii  own  ;  he  dedi- 
cated hit  edition  to  the  minlaler  Colbut,  one  of 
the  princifal  proleclora  of  the  French  editon  of 
the  Bjaaniinee.  Thii  edition  hai  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1739,  foL  Cinnamug  baa 
btalf  been  pnUiahed  at  Bonn,  1636,  8to.,  together 
with  NicephoniiBrjenniD>,bf  ADgnituiUeineke; 
the  work  ii  diiided  into  MTtn  booka  The  editor 
giTei  the  Latin  tianilalion  of  Du  Gauge  retivd  in 
Bereral  initancei,  and  the  prebcea,  dedicationa, 
audcommentaneaDfToUiaiandDaCBnge.  (Haa- 
kiua,  £«  Sct^  Byzimt.  Grate,  p.  filS,  &c;  Fa- 
bric Bitl.  Graec  TJi.  p.  733,  &g.;  the  Fr^aat 
and  Dedicaiioia  of  Tolliiu  and  Dn  Cange ;  Leo 
AllatJua,  De  PkIUa,  p.  24,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kini^wi),  a  hinan  Cjprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tiadition,  he  wa>  a  ion 
of  Apollo  bf  Paphoa,  king  of  Cypnia,  and  priert 
of  the  Papluan  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  hia  bmilj,  the  Cinyndae. 
(Pind.  PfO.  il  26,  &e.;  Tac.  Hiit.  iL  3;  gchol. 
lu' nKcnl.Lia9.)  Tadtua  dewxibea  him  Bi  hav- 
ing come  to  Cjpnii  &om  Cilicia,  £ron>  whence  he 
intndnced  the  wonhip  of  Aphnxlite ;  and  Apollo- 
donu  (iii.  U.  1 3)  too  olli  him  a  un  of  Sandacna, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Sjria  (o  Cilicia.  Cinyraa, 
after  hti  airiTal  m  Gjpini,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphoa.  He  waa  manied  to  Mettianw,  the  daajik- 
ter  of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  aeveral  children.  One  of  them  w»«  Adonia, 
whom,  according  to  ume  Iraditiooa,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incetlnoui  intereouiie  with  hi> 
ovn  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwarda  killed 
iiimielf  on  diecovering  thii  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  bj  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
/bi.  58,  242;  Antonin.  Lib.  34:  0».  MeL  r. 
SIU,  Ac)  According  to  other  tnditiona,  he  had 
promiaed  to  aaaitt  Agamemnon  and  (he  Omki  in 
llieif  war  a^ainat  Troyj  bnt,  aa  he  did  not  keep 
hia  word,  he  wai  curaed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apc^o  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  conteM  with  him,  in  which  be  waa  defeated  and 
alain.  (Horn.  IL  li-  20,  with  the  note  of  Enitath.} 
Hia  daughtera,  Efly  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
aea,  and  were  metamorphoHd  into  aicjone*.  He 
il  alao  deicribed  aa  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyreia  in  Cypnu.  (Plin.  H.  ff.  t.  31 ;  Nonn. 
Oimt^  xiil  461.)  [L.S.] 

CIUS  (Kiat),  a  Kn  of  Olympna,  from  whom 
Cioa  (Praaa)  on  the  Pnpontia  derired  iCa  name,  aa 
be  waa  beliered  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
niiU  from  HileUu.  (Scbol.  ad  Tlwcril.  liii.  30  ; 
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adApoll-m.Siod.Lml.)  StnJw  (iilp.S64] 
lalla  him  a  companion  of  Heiaclea  who  fimnded 
Cioa  on  hia  return  flrom  Colchii.  [L.  &] 

CrPIUS,  a  penon  who  gave  riae  to  the  pn>- 
Tetb  "  non  oranibui  donnio,"  wtt  called  Para- 
""•^on  (i^op^Txa"'),  becauia  ho  pretended  la  be 
aaleep,  in  order  to  pre  facility  to  bii  wife'a  adul- 
tery. (Featut,  f.  e.  Non  omHilui  dormio  ;  Cic 
ad  Fam.  TiL  24.)     Thei«  are  two  oiina  extant 


witb  the  luune  M.  Cifl  U.  r.  npon  ihem,  bnt  it 
i*  not  impoiaible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Gitpia  gem,  aa  the  omiauon  of  ■  letter  in  a  name 
leuce  on  Roman 


CIPU9  or  CIPPOS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  ia  laid 
to  have  happened.  For,  aa  he  waa  going  out  of  the 
galea  of  the  city,  clad  in  the  paladamennui,  hotni 
auddenly  gnw  ont  of  bia  bead,  and  it  waa  aaid  by 
the  hanupicea  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  but  leal  thia  ahonld  happen,  he 
inpoaed  lolunlary  exile  upon  hiuiaelC  (VaL  Max. 
1.  6.  S  3  i  Of.  Mtt.  IT.  bHi,  &C.  i  Plin.  H.  N.  xi. 
37.  a.  4G.) 

CIRGE  (Klpni},  s  mythical  (orcams  whom 
Homer  call*  a  (ajplocked  goddeta,  a  daughter  of 
HeliDa  by  the  oceanid  Pene,  and  a  lialer  of  Aee'tea. 
(Od.x.ii&.)  She  Ured  in  the  ialandof  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odyneui  on  hia  wandering!  lame  to 
her  iaiaod,  Circe,  aAer  baring  changed  laTefB]  of 
hii  companion!  into  pigi,  beame  ao  much  attached 
to  the  nnfonnnale  hero,  thai  he  wai  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  Al  length,  when 
be  wiabed  to  leave  her,  the  pniailed  upun  him  lo 
deacend  into  the  lower  world  to  conault  the  eeer 
Teireaiaa.  After  bit  return  from  thence,  afae  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangen  which  bo  would  yet 
hsTe  to  encounter,  and  Uien  diimiated  him.  {Od. 
. — xii.j  comp.  Hygin.  /'oi.  12&.)  Her  dea- 
a  diSerently  deicribed  by  the  poeta,  for  lome 
call  her  a  danghter  of  Hyperion  and  Aiirope  (Orph. 
Argoti.  1215),  and  othera  a  daughter  of  Aeelei  and 
Heote.  (%ikaladAp^a«.l(tai.]^'i(id.)  Ac- 
cording to  Heuod  [Tluug.  iOll)  ihe  became  by 
"  '  leni  the  mother  of  Agriui.  The  I«tin  poeu 
lake  gnat  uae  of  the  atory  of  Circe,  the  io> 
,  who  metamorphoeed  Scylla  and  Plena,  king 
of  the  Auioniani.  (Ot.  AfeC  xir.  9,  Ac)  [US.] 
CIRRHA  (K^),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
wn  of  Cinha  in  Phocii  waa  believed  lo  have  do- 
led iU  name.  (Paui.  x.  37.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
GI'SPIA  OENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  HemicL  Ad 
it  timdition  related  that  Ciipiui  Idevui,  of 
^^ia,  came  lo  Rome  Id  protect  the  city,  while 
Tulloa  Hoitiliui  wai  engaged  in  the  liege  of  Veil, 
that  he  occupied  with  bii  foreea  one  of  the 
hilli  of  the  Eiquiline,  which  waa  called  after 
him  the  Ciapiua  mona,  in  Uie  aame  way  aa  Op^ni 
if  TuKolnm  did  the  other,  which  wai  Ukewin 
ailed  after  him  the  Oppiui  moni.  (Feitui,  t.  n. 
SeptimoKlio,  Ciipu*  mma  i  Van.  L  L.  v.  50,  ed. 
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MUller,  where  the  name  is  also  written  Chtpetu 
and  C%MiM.) 

No  penont  of  this  name,  howeTer,  occur  till 
the  veiy  end  of  the  republic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Labvub  :  for  those  whose  soniame 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Cispius. 

CrSPIUS.  1.  M.  Cispiua,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  57)  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  port  in  Ci- 
cero^s  Cavour.  The  &ther  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  &mily.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pius was  in  dajiger  through  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  {ambitm)^  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  Ter^ 
diet  in  his  favour.  (Cic  pro.  Plane,  31,  pod  red. 
in  Sen.  S,  pro  Sext.  35.) 

2.  L.  Cispius,  one  of  Caesar^s  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  B.C.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero^s.  (Cic.  tui  AtL 
xii.  24,  xiii.  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Kurcrewr),  a  king  in  Thiace,  and 
&ther  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecabe. 
(Horn.  //.  tL  295,  xi.  223  \  Eurip.  Hec  8 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91 ;  Vii^.  Aen.  vii  720 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ▼.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Viig.  Aen.  x. 
317.)  [L.S.] 

CI'SSIDAS  (Ki0-o-(9as),  a  Syracusan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  (b.c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidamus  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Car3rae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  Mrith  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  coatbined 
troops  of  the  An^dians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
been  caUed  the  "Tearless  Battle.'*  (Xen.//e«.  vii 
1.  §§  28-32 ;  see  p.  267,  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  Wemsdorff's  Poctae  Latim  Mi- 
noree  (vol.  ii.  p.  21 5),  and  in  the  Antkologia  Latma 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius,  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonrdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  hitter.  (Pro/.  Burdig.  xiii.)  We  leam 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  bom  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to; 
those  of  Simonides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Bonrdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
"ndthout  leaving  any  children. 

CITHAERON  (Kitfai^c^),  a  mythical  king  in 
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Boeotia,  firam  whom  monnt  Cithaenm  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Onoe  when  Hon  was 
angry  with  Zens,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  dress  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  rMemble  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopns.  Zeos  followed  his  conns^  and  as  he 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  He^^ 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reoondled  to 
Zeus.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  $  2,  3.  §  1  )  Respectii^ 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate this  event,  see  Viet,  of  AnL  t,v.  [L.  S.] 
CI'VICA  CEREA'LIS.  [Crrralis.] 
ClVrUS,  CLAU'DIUSs  was  the  leader  of  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rotne,  a.d.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  who 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  idboid 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhenas 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maas).  The  important  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  odti- 
vate  their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  aer- 
vice  to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Oezmany  and  Britain, 
under  the  early  emperors.  Whoi  Rome  gave  np 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  eq>ecially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  ^emselves  free.  The 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  fiMniah- 
ed  the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprung.* 

Julius  Pauhis  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothersi- 
of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  excelled  all  their 
nation  in  personal  aocomplishmenta.  On  a  &lse 
charge  of  treason,  Nero*s  l^^te,  Fouteins  Capito, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  d.  67  or  68,  and  aent 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  whtfe  he  was 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  was  afterwards 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitellins  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  donandad 
his  punishment  (Compare  Tac  JffisL  L  59.)  He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  ibt  af- 
front. He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Sertorins,  like 
whom  he  had  lost  an  eye ;  and,  being  endowed,  says 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  common 
among  barbarians,  he  i^gan  the  execution  of  his 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  undor  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Germanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitellius^s  own 
troops,  who  had  called  htm  to  the  purple,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  last. 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldios  of  txeaaonaUe 

*  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  neccsaaiy  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Germtu^^  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  frtim  their  popula- 
tion being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  «lled 
the  Oerma$ue8  (Germania  Inferior,  and  Gennania 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  Ger> 
mania  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  {HitL  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  Julius, 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (Pint  EroL  25,  p.  770 ; 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  meant ; 
Frontin.  StraL  iv.  8.  §  14.) 
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comuTanoe  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
Rhine.  (See  especially  Tadt. //u^  iv.  27.)  Thus 
Civilis  was  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antonius  Primus, 
and  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Fhiocus, 
to  prevent  the  German  legions  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitellius,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appearance  which 
CiTilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius, 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians,  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  vras 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautihil  boys  were 
seized  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Civilis  and  his  confederates, 
the  Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
solemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
bound  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volL  Messengers  were  sent  to  seauv  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefates,  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  fonnerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Cannine&tes  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire from  their  forts.  Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
fates, while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefates,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
serted to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians,  who  overpowered  tlie 
pilots  and  centurions.  Civilis  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
manics and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  waging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Germanics  and  Gauls.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Germanies,  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  first  eiforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mnmmius  Lupercus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  Civilis  gave  him  battle;  and  Lupercus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  ala  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled ;  and  the  legionary 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castra, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.  About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
£stes,  who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  eflfect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus ;  defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
Herennius  Gallus,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  was  forced  by  his  soldieis  to  resist  their 
march.    Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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army  ;  but,  behig  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Ronum  power,  he 
cansed  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  t^en  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  l^ates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufiis,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it.  The  operations  of  Hois 
deonius  Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness,  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  aud  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Vocula.  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[HoRDsoNius  Flaccus;  Hbrbnnius  Gallus  ; 
Dillius  Vocula.]  Civilis,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  fiur  as  the  Menapii  aud  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  His  eiforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  IJbii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  fidth,  and  sufiiered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it  The 
effort  failed,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  A.  d. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [Vbspasianub.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanub  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy^s  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocuhi  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister^s  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  ciAi,  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  bUuncd  by  Tacitus,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be^  ^ 
sieged  in  Vetera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  he  iiad 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truths  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  &ct, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocda  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis, 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design.  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  too]%Gelduba.  The  Romans,  par 
ralyzed  by  new  dissensions  [Hordbonius  Flao 
cus;  Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civir 
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lis ;  btit  some  of  them,  rallying  under  Vocula,  n> 
took  Magontiacam. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (k.  d.  70), 
the  war  asaamed  a  fiesh  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  news  of  the  death  of  VitelKiu  exaa- 
perated  the  Roman  soldiera,  encouraged  the  insure 
gents,  and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Oauls ;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreoirer  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  npprmching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Cirilis,  whow  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius,  gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  VocnU.  [Clasai- 
CU8 ;  Tutor  ;  Sabinus.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer  \  they 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire of  ike  Gcads  {in  verfta  GalUarwn)^  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilis.  That  chieftun,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the-Oermans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac  (Term.  31.)  NeiUier  Civilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Batavians  took  the  oath  tn  verha 
(ialliarmn,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labeo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribM.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
failed,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insuigents.     [Sabinu&] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
tn  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Ccrealis  and  Annius  Qallus  [Cbrbali6;Gallus.] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
^  Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
*  Claudius  Labeo;  Chissicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  r«ndning  their  capital. 
[TCTTOR ;  Valsntinus.]  Wiile  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  wliich 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  ahnost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  diktroyed  the  enemy^ 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans ;  hat  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Canninefiitea  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  bod j 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fabina 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  ownaooofd 
attacked  their  former  idlies.  Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  CivUis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castra,  whither  Cerralis  also  marched  with  increased 
forces,  both  leaden  being  eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victory 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  acrosa  the 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinforcanenti 
from  the  Chauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Veiax, 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  wi^ 
partially  sncoessfhl,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  ishuid 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  bj  Cerealis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  ofiers  of 
peace  to  the  Batavians,  and  of  pardon  to  Gvilia, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render. He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahalis.  The  Hidofy  of 
Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech.  (Tac.  HitL  iv.  12-^7, 
54-79,  V.  14-26.  Joseph.  BelL  JicdL  viL  4.  §  2; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi  3.)  [P.  &] 

CLANIS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beings^ 
(Ov.  Met.  V.  140,  xiL  379)  [L.  S.] 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Didius  JulianuB  and  his  wife  Manlia  Scantilla. 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repentinos,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  fn  the  room  of  Flavins 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
her  fisther*s  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins,  but 
these  are  of  great  rarity.  (Spartian.  JvUam.  3,  8 ; 
Eckhel,  voU  vii.  p.  151.)  [W.  R.J 


CLA'RIUS  (KA(£pm),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  daros  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  after  the  oonqneat 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  was  nutde  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Cdophon  was  built  by  the 
lonians.  (Pans.  viL  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii  54 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642 ;  Virg.  Jen.  iii. 
360 ;  comp.  Mttller,  Dor,  il  2.  §  7.)  Clarius  also 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  {icKapos  or  xXit 
pof,  Aeschyl.  Suppl,  360).  A  hill  near  Tegea  was 
sacred  to  Zens  under  this  nam&  (Paus.  viii.  53. 
§  4.)  [L.  8.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  for 
mily  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

1.  C.  SxPTiaus  Clarus,  a  brother  of  No.  2, 
and  an  undo  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Epistles,  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  **quo  nihil 
verius,  nihil  simplicius,  nihil  candidius,  nihil  fide- 
lius  novit."*  (^.  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny'k  Epis- 
tles are  addressed  to  him  (L  1,  15,  viL  28,  viu.  1). 
Clarus  was  appointed  Praefectus  P^torio  by  Ha- 
drian, but  removed  from  this  office  soon  afterwaids, 
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having,  like  moBt  of  Hadrian^  other  friends,  in- 
curred hi«  raspidon.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  9,  11, 15.) 

2.  M.  Eauaus  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, in  spoken  of  by  Pliny  {Ep.  il  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erucius  Clams  who  took  and  burnt  Seleuceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julias  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  115 
(Dion  Casa.  Ixviii.  80^,  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Eruciuf  Clams,  who  was  consul  suflfectus  with 
TL  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  o.  117,  the  year  of 
TrajanV  death. 

8.  Sex.  Eruciub  Ci.arus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  Udtu  davutf  which  admitted  him  io  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Enicius 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep, 
ii.  9.)  A.  Oellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo> 
rary,  and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  leam  from  the 
same  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  citr,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (Gell.  vi  6,  xiiL  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
leam  from  Spartianus  (Sever.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
A.  D.  146,  with  Cn.  Cbtudios  Severus.  One  of 
Pliny's  Epistles  (i.  16),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C.  Erucius  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  ^L  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectns 
Vigilum  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s.  3. 

§20 

5.  C.  (Juuufl)  ERuaus  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  198,  wiUi  Q. 
Sosius  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  diay.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixrii.  22  ;  Capitol.  I'ertm.  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chumants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Severus  wished  Churns  to 
tum  informer,  and  accuse  persons  fidsely  of  having 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Chmis,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Claras  might  give  an  appear- 
anee  of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
discharge  this  disnacefrd  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9 ;  Spartian. 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
of  an  cUa  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  A.  d.  69  (Tae.  Hitt,  \l  14), 
and  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
borders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles. 
(Tac.  HuL  iv.  87.)  Bat  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius's  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  d.  70),  there  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefs  of  Qwal  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  Hordronius  Flaocos,  when 
messengers  began  to  pass  between  CiviUs  and 
dassicus,  who  was  stdl  oommanding  ui  oiSa  of 
Trevirsns  in  the  anny  of  Vocola.    He  was  dea- 
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oended  firom  a  fomily  of  royal  Uood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  vrar,  and  through  his  ancestocH 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
NU8,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  Trevirans 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippinensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crash  it  He 
even  sufiered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rators to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Cia»- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocuk,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Novesium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disa£Gected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ma- 
tiny  dassicus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
cus  then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  tie  empire  of  OatU  (pro  imperio 
GaUiarum).  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Chissicus  and  Tutor;  and  Ckitsicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  rekited  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicos  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  the' 
island  of  the  Batavl  (Tac  Hid.  iv.  54—79,  v. 
19—22.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  n.  c.  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  reUted  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  firom  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Publius  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aMliles,  &  c.  246.  (liv.  xix. ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii.,  I.  §  4 ;  Sueton.  TUk  2 ;  GelL  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [CLAUDiua,  Stemma,  No. 
18  J,  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Ckmdius  PuJcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Chiudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Chuidia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Or.  Fasti^ 
iv.  805,&c;  Cic  deHaruep.  Hetp.  18;  VaLHax. 
i.8.  $11;  Plin.  ^.  iV:  viL  35.) 

8.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19]« 
daughter  of  Appius  Chuidius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  married  to  Pacavios  Calavins  of  CSapua. 
(Liv.  xxiiL  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  ^Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  CLaudiufl  Pukher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
Testal  Tiigins.  (Cic.  pro  Cadity,  1 4 ;  Val.  Max. 
▼.  4.  §  6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31],  sister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  to  Tih.  Gracchus.  (Pluu  7U.&raoc&.4.) 

6.  Claudla  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus.  (Cic.  pro  Dom,  32.) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  L  9),  married  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  (Plut.  CHc, 
29;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius.  (Plut 
da,  29 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  see 
Drumann,  toL  ii.  p.  374,  && 

8.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
tiier.  (Cicjt>roCbe^l5.)  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  infiunous  for  her  debauch- 
eries (Cic.  Uc  14),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  aays  {ad  AtL  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
deadi,  she  was  sni^ected  of  haying  poisoned  him. 
During  fter  husband^s  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  lus  exile  annoyed 
his  fiunily.  {Pro  Cad,  20,  ad  AH.  ii.  12 ;  Plut  Cic 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself^  she  insti- 
gated Atiatinus  to  chaige  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself 
Crasstts  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  {Pn 
Cad.  14 — ^20,  32.)  The  nickname  Qftuuirantaria 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Pro  Cad,  26 ;  Quintil 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  BofiMTtf.  {Ad  AtL  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  £ither  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  nster,  was  aUve  in  b.  c.  44. 
{AdAtt.^'v.%.) 

9.  Clodla  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  bef(»e  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
B.  a  74.  (Plut  LueuJL  21,  34,  38 ;  Varr.  R,  R. 
iiL  16.  §  1.)  After  his  return  firom  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  B.C.  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (Pint  iMsdL  34,  88 ;  Cic.  pro  MU,  27,  ad 
Fam,  I  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  oli  Uie  triumvir.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  11 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  Na  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
lated  from  her  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  iiL  4, 
ad  AtL  ziu.  9,  10,  BruL  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  43  to  Octavianus 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet 
Ji^.  62 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudla  Pulchra,  lived  in  the  reign  &t 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  trial 
by  Domitius  Aper,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (Tac 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  last 
member  of  thia  fiEmiily  whose  name  occurs  in  his- 
tory. 

14.  Claudla,  called  by  Suetonius  (Cdlig.  12) 
JuniaClaudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Juuios 
SilanuB,  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Iviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tac.  Amu  v  . 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  ClaiH 
dius  I.  by  his  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla.  (SiMrt. 
Oaud,  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Pku- 
tia  UxguIaniUa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Ckudius  i. 
and  his  freedman  Boter  (Suet  Clatid.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  She 
died  younff.    (Suet  Ner,  35.)  [C  P.  M.] 

CLAUa)IA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  wife  of  Eutropius,  mother 
of  Constantius,  and  grandmother  of  Constantine 
the  Great     (Trebell.  Poll  C/baK<.  1 3.)     [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  b.  a  504,  when  they  were  receiv- 
ed among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  Na  1.]  The 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames,  as  Caeonf 
Caudexy  Om&o^  Cnutus,  Pulcher^  RegiUendA,  and 
&5mt»,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  applicable 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  But  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  families,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  given  under 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nbro,  since  they  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  are 
AssLLua,  Canina,  Cbntumalus,  Cickro,  Fla- 
MBN,  and  MARCBLLua,  of  which  the  last  is  by  fisr 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com- 
monalty. ^  That  house  during  the  course  of  cok- 
turies  produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men;  hardly  a  singjUs  noUe-minded  one.  In  all 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hudness  of  heart**  (Niebuhr,  voL  L  p.  599.) 
The  praenomen  Lucius  was  avoided  alter  two  of 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  one  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sueton.  T&k  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  monbers  of 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius.  (/.  e.) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopttn) 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Clauduis  was 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adupi^ 
ing  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  afterwards  Uie 
emperor  Nero.  (Suet  (Mami,  39  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xii. 
25.)  [C.  p.  M.J 

CLAUDIA;NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  the  but  of 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius 
and  his  sons  Arradius  and  Uonorius.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  perB(mal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  satia- 
fectorily  established  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Suidas,  oosroboEBted  by  an  allusion  in  Sidouius 
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Apdlisaris  (£Jpat  iz.  13),  and  certain  ezpretrioitt 
in  his  own  works  (e.  g.  £^Hat.  t.  S,  L  39,  66).  It 
hai  been  maintained  by  some  that  he  was  a  Oanl, 
and  by  oihers  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  positions  is  supported  by  eyen  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Floren- 
UnuB  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Aiptes  Proterpmae,  and  who  was 
yrwftdMM  wrhi  in  a.  D.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claudian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  395,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybnua.  He  appears  to  have  cnlti- 
vated  poetry  prerunisly,  but  this  was  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muse.  (Bf^L  iv.  13.)  During 
the  five  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodositts,  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
(<20  Com,  StitidL  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  aLnost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above.  We  say  a/ter^  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodoeius,  while 
on  all  subsequoit  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  ftorvent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  husband.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  fanner 
he  gained  his  Afincan  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Roane  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorins  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Noiariut 
and  TribuHUi,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine : — 

Cl.  Claudiani  V.  C   Cl.  Claudiano  V.  C. 

TRIBUNO  BT  NOTARIO  INTXR  CBTBRA8  VIOXNTBS 
ARTS8  PRAXGLORIOSISSIMO  POSTARUM  LICXT  AO 
MXMORIAX  SXMPITXRNAM  CARMINA  AB  XODKM 
8CRIPTA  8UFFICIANT  ADTAMBN  TBSTIMONII  GRA- 
TIA OB  JUDICQ  SUI  FIDBM  DD.  NN.  ArCADIUS 
ST  HONORIUS  FILICI8SIMI  AC  DOCTiaSIIII  IMPB- 
RATORX8  8BNATU  PBTBNTB  BTATUAIC  IN  FORO 
OJVl  TraJANI  BRIOI  COLLOGARIQUB  JU88BRUNT. 

The  close  of  Clandian^s  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
4U4.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  oud  vindio- 
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tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  atfbl  vigilance  had 
watched  and  seized  the  oppoaldnity  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibboit%ith  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof — fint,  that  by  Pkarius^ 
whose  inde&tigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi-  ■ 
gram  (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  eflfusion,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appnleins,  Ansonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St. 
Augustin  (<20  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26),  who  dedares  that 
he  was  '^a  Christi  nomine  alienus,**  and  of  Orosius, 
who  designates  him  as  **  Poeta  quidem  eximius 
sed  paganus  pervicadssimus.**  The  argument  for 
his  Christaani^  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  {m.  Com.  Honor.  96),  is  manifestly  fiivolous, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hynms  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifierence  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  oon- 
temporaiies. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  (k  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  hiys  on  the  same  subjecL 

4.  A  paneg3rric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybritts,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosiua  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulships  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho :  this  pie<»  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Fhivius  Mallius  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rnfinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  \\.  JM 
Bello  Gildonieo,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  Bello 
GtUoo^  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  PoUentia.  1 3.  ilap' 
tuM  Proterpimtey  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gigantotnadtui,  a 
finagment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Hues  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
flame  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  fonner.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  pmyer,  imploring  for> 
giveneas  for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  **Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectum 
Praetorio,^  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief^  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennadius.  17.  EidyUia^  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Pkoeniaty  Hygtrix^  Torpedo^  Ni/usj  Maffuet,  Jponus^ 
Jje  Put  FrtUrilmt.     1 8.  A  collccUon  of  short 
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fional  pieces,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latiu,  oomprf- 
hended  under  the  general  title  Q{.^f»fframmata,  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  have  observed  above,  certainly 
«piiriotts.  19.  Lastly,  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  **Laude»  Hercutia;^  bnt 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
•epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  oi  the  epi- 
|[rams.  The  first  of  the  Fescennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics ;  the  seccmd  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
•choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  aniqiaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
^oriambic  trimeters  acatalectic 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir^ 
teen  articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian, althouffh  some  of  them  differ  firom  the  rest 
and  from  eaoi  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
^  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
fiivourites  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Viigil 
•and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appar 
rently  (at  removed  firom  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
■and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
•compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
**  purple-bom"  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fiear  lest  something 
should  be  left  unpraised,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub> 
division  to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 
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aoconte  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  heads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  ax^ed,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendored  the  task 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  di»> 
posed  to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  ngliness  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  with 
vhich  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblushing 
fiklsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  Yaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  iu  feeble 
mien ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  yean  old,  at  which  age  Honorius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  modd  of  wi*- 
dom  and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blanm  the  military 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  bad  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
fections a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  oC  such  works  as  the  Beiium 
GUdoniaan,  and  the  BeUum  Qttiatm  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  tp  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  discover  at  onoa  that  many  fiictt 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  othen 
distorted  and  &lsely  coloured ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fide&y  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else- 
where recorded. 

The  simple  feet  that  pieces  composed  nnder  such 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  and  un- 
worthy purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powen 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
teaming  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  moat 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speculations  of 
the  diffisrent  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  & 
Iffillumt  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  in 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  the 
prince,  and  their  satellites ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  all 
the  horron  of  Styx  and  Tartams,  are  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormenlon  of  a  Rufinus,  and  all 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  deformity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  hiffhly  bril- 
liant, althoi^  sometimes  shining  with  ue  glitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments ;  his  similes  and  illustrations 
are  ehtborated  with  great  skill,  but  the  marks  of 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  veraificatwn  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  although 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.  His 
conmiand  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  although 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  he  detects  some 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  bard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statins  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal.  His  powen 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  description.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combining  the 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  schooL 
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We  bare  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Proeerpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  fonn 
the  most  &Touiab1e  estimate  of  nis  gemus,  for  here 
at  least  it  had  fiiir  and  free  scope,  nntrammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  enei^es  in  panegyric. 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  perasal  of  thia  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  difierent 
members,  which  gives  a  firagmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself^  is  injudi- 
ciously handled ;  fi>r,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp ;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  oH  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  reid 
feeling :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified ;  but  our  nobler  eneigies  are 
never  awakened ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects:  they 
may  be  r^arded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Fescen- 
nine  verses  display  oonsideFable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vioenxa  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  fiuthfiil  representation  of  the  MS. 
firom  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugoletus,  4to.,  1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Oigantomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrenius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tains the  Laudes  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  Laus  Christi, 
and  Miracula  Christi.    The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  PulmannuSy  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Phmtinus,  l6mo.,  1571»  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  Franc£  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect  The  edition  of 
Oeaner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Bunnann,  Amst  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L.  K5nig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Obtting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  fiuther. 

The  **  Raptus  Proserpinae^*  was  published  sepa^ 
rately,  under  the  title  ^  Claudiani  de  Raptu  F^ 
serpinae  Tragoediae  duae,^  at  Utrecht,  by  KeteUer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  yean  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  transUtion  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
Svo.,  Lond.  1817 ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  [  W.  RL] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KXcu9tcty6s\  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447 ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epifframs,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed '^to  the  Saviour,^*  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Pcaralip.  ap.  AatkoL 
Graec  xiii.  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  {Hist.  Bod,  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Theodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 450.  The  Giffantomoidda^  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  CataL  MSS.  MatrU. 
p.  215),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  SchoUa  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Sjrria,  wdrpia  TapffoSf  'Aiujlc^ov,  Bqywrou, 
fiiKolas,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Antk  Graec 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUS  MAMERTUS- 
[Mambrtuh,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patriknan.    [Claudia  Obns.] 

1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Rxoillbnsis,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clansus 
(or,  accordmg  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAcu^Siot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  wiUi  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemenUy 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (b.  c  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  iL  16,  iv.  3, 
X.  8 ;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xi.  15 ;  Sueton.  716.  1 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  XL  24,  xii.  25 ;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  chaiacteristica  which  maiked  hit 


Bnatui  Ci^DDKnuM. 
I.  App.  C1*adii»  SotHDUi  ItcgiUeniu,  Cim.  b.  c  495. 

i  i 

!.  App.  Claud.  SabiDiu,  3.  C  Claod.  Sabiniu, 

Cot.  He  471.  Cai.B.c460. 

I.  App.  Claud.  CnuBU,  DecanTir  B.  c  151. 

i  [ 

i.  App.  Oaod.  CniHiis,  6.  P.  Cloud.  Craim. 

I 

).  C.  Claud.  CnMO*.  Diet.  b.  C  ^1T. 

I 

I  I 

11.  App.  Claud.  CandcK,  Co*,  a  c  261. 
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13.  P.CLPukbtr,        14.  CaCenM,        15.Tib.CL        16.0aodiie 
Cot.  B.C.  340.  Nera.  Qninqiw. 

Claudia  Qointa.  (C  Q.  Cento.)? 

I I 


19.  Clandia.  Mm-     20.  App.  CI,     21.  P.a.Pntclier,    22.  C.  a  Polcber,         23.6.0.     24.Ap.n. 
rifd  Pacuviua  Pulcher.  Coi.B.cle4.  Caa.&c.l77-  Cento.  Cfnio. 

CalaTioa.  I  I 

25.  App.  CL  Puliier.   Married  Antutu.         26.  C.  O.  Pnlcher.  Col  b.cI30. 

27.  App.  a  Pulcher.       28.aaPnklM. 

I  T    ~        ^1  I  ^L 

S9.App.CL    SaCbudia.    31.  Claudia.         32.  C.Cl.  Polcber,    3S.  App.  CL  Pnld>n(?) 
Puldier.  VtitaL  Marripd  Coa.  B.  c  92.  Intemi  B.  c.  77- 

I  Tib.Gmnhnb 

54.App.CLPidci«r, 

I j 1  Coi.B.i:.79. 

35.  App.  CL        3«.  C.  CL  Pol-        37-  Clasdia. 
Pnleher.  chw,  Prae-  Married 

I  torli.c.73.  M.Philippui^ 

3a.  App.  a.  Pnl-  39.  C.  CI-  Pul-  40.  P.  Clodini  41.  Oodia.  42.  Hodia.  4).  Clodo. 

cfaer,  Coa.  ILC  cfaer,  PiaetDt                  Pnlcher,  Manicd  Married  Married 

54.  B.  c  56-                        Trib.  Pkb.  Q.  Mar^  Q.  Metel-  L.  Lncnl- 

I  I                           B.C  58.  dnaRex.  luiCeler.  hii. 

L      > '~'  ^  ^1 

dia-  45.  Chodia.        46-  App.  CL      47.  App-  CL       48.  P.CInditu.       49.  Clodia 

id  Married  Married 

peioa.  M.  Bratnt.  OctaitanTii. 
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dencendants,  and,  in  hia  consnlship  (b.  c.  495), 
shewed  great  seTerity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
(Liv.iL  21,23, 24,27;  Dionya.  vL 23, 24, 27,  80.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refasal  of  Uie  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dictar 
tor.  (Liv.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifestinff  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  &  c.  494  (Dionys. 
TL  59,  &c),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanns.  (Dionys. 
Yil  47,  &C.)  He  is  made  by  Dionysios  (viiL  73, 
Ac.)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius.  According  to  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxzT.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  ap 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
Bellona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rb- 
oiLLBNSis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
Tiii.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  yiolent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Csasius,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial 
(Liv.  iL  56-61;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
btthr,  vol  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rbgil- 
LBN8I8,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  b.  c.  460,  when  Appius 
Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rentilian  Uw.  (Liv.  iiL  15 — ^21 ;  Di|nys.  z.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes and  the  Uw  de  AveiUino  jmbUoando.  (Dionys. 
X.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  unsuccessfiil  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40 ;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xL  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleius,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribmies. 
(Liv.  iv.  6.)  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xi  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  fipom  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Cramus  (or  Cbassinus) 
Rbgillbnsis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form :  Ap,  CUamdim  Ap./,  M.  n,  Chusm. 
RegilL  Sabimu  11,^  he  would  iq)pear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol  ii  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  oonanl  in  b.  c.  451,  and  on  the 
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iqipointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  than.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  fiur  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
fi>lIowing  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  d&- 
oemvirate.  Appius  waa  impeached  by  Viig:iniua, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  waa  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii  83, 
35-— 58 ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decern  viral  legialation,  see  Did,  ofAni,9,v, 
Twdve  Tables. 

-  5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  waa 
conaular  tribune  in  b.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  ia,  that  he  waa  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunea  and  plebeiana.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36^ 

6.  P.  (jLAUDius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  ci  the  decemvir.     (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  waa  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  403.  It  waa  thia  Appiua  who  waa  the  author 
of  the  important  meaaure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunea  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3--6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  eompbiints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to- 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  th& 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1—6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  v,  Crassu» 
(or  Ckassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations^ 
particulariy  as  rqfarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  when  a  victory 
waa  gained  over  them  under  hia  anapicea.  In  349 
he  waa  made  oonaul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40^-— 42,  vii 
6,  &C.,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  oflice,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid* 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  f.  App.  n.Caicus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  waa  generally  believed  among  the 
ancienta  that  hia  blindneaa  waa  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  ia 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
hia  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occaaion  of  hia 
blindnesB  ia  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  alao 
Cic  de  SenecL  6,  Taso.  Dup.  v.  38 ;  Pint.  Pyrrk, 
18,  19  ;  Diodorua,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Sanm.  10.) 
He  waa  twice  curule  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aquatd. 
V.  72),  and  in  b.  c.  312  waa  elected  cenaor  with 

C.  Plautiua,  without  having  been  conaul  previoualy. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  deaign  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  wUch  should  be  sub- 
aervient  to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
huge  number  of  the  k)w  popular  party,  including 
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•fwlfceMBtorfinBedam.  Hklirt, 
tet  made  the  foDovuif  ycK,  mpm 
tioft  rengned,  and  AppoM  eoninraed  m 
ttDMr.  He  tlieii  piw»«ded  to  daw  ap  the 
of  the  tribrt,  and  enrolled  m  then  aO  the  Ifliettuii, 
whom  be  distribntMl  among  all  the  tribes,  that  hk 
inflaenee  might  predominate  in  aU.  (Lit.  vl,  29, 
30,  33,  U^  46;  SoeL  Oaad.  24.)  Aceoi^  to 
Plinj  (//.  M  xzxiii.  6)  it  waa  at  bis  iutigation 
that  hit  lecfetaiy,  Cn.  Flarioa,  pnbUabed  bit 
calendar  and  acoount  of  the  Itpk  aeHomt.  Bat 
the  OKMt  donUe  monamenta  of  bia  oenaonhip  (for 
bia  political  innorationa  vcfe  in  good  part  wet 
aside  bj  Q.  Fabina  Mazmuis)  were  the  Appiaa 
road  to  Capna,  which  was  eoounenoed  bj  him,  and 
the  Appiaa  aqoedoct,  which  he  comi^etod.  (Lit. 
ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Agmaed.  5 ;  Niebohc,  t<^  tii 
pp.  303 — 309.)    Niebiibr  eonjectorei,  with  some 

Cibabilitj,  that  in  order  to  rsise  monej  be  most 
Tc  sold  huge  portions  of  the  pabUc  land.  He 
retained  bis  censonhip  four  yean.  (Niebnbr,  T<ri. 
UL  pp.  294 — 31 3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consnl 
alter  resigning  his  censorship,  whidi  be  bad 
ineflbetaally  endeaTonred  to  ntain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  Cmt  the  purpose  of  strengthening  bia  in- 
terest (Lir.  ix.  42.)  In  the  fioUowing  year  we 
find  him  a  strenooos  opponent  of  the  Ognlnian 
kw  for  opening  the  offices  of  ponttiF  and  angnr  to 
the  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrez  (an  office  which  be  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighios,  ad  wiu.  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  reoeiTe  Totes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (LiT.  x.  U ;  Cic.  BnL  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Samnium  with  some  socopss.  (LIt. 
z.  17  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  guned  a  dacisiTe 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Uv. 
X.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  be  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
ear  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
ttt  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabiua. 
(z.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  Lc) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pynhns 
to  propose  peace,  Appins,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  profiiered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero*s  time.  (Liv.  xiil ;  Cic 
Brut,  14,  16,  De  SenecL  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (z.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic.  Tuto, 
IHsp,  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragmento  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viiu  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  Stupmm,)  Ito  coutente  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  UewrpaUombme^  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Aciionet  which  Flavius 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  L  2. 
§  86.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cicds&sMct  11.) 

11.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Caudbx,  also 
•on  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
ftttentioD  to  naval  affiurs.    (Senec  de  Brev.  Fttee, 
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laL)    He  was  deetod  esMol  b.  c  264,  ai 
BMBded  the  forees  sent  to  the  aasistaiKS 
JdaaseftiBL     He  iftitid  a  famding  on  the 
Sidty  by  night,  defiealed  Hios  and  the 
niBDa,  and  raised  the  si^of 
repolse  finoas  Egesta,  and 

he  left  a  ^fiasB  in  Mi 
(Pdyh.  L  11, 12, 16  ;  SmtL  THl  2.) 

12.  App.  Clacdids  App.  p.  cL  ic  Ceasbits 
(or  CKAanrni)  B,vrv%  the  eldest  aea  of  Nsl  1«« 
and  apparently  the  kst  of  the  gens  who  bare  the 

He  was  conaal  B.  c  26S.  (Faat. 
VeD.  PM.  L  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudiob  App.  p.  C.  h.  PuLca■i^  tibe 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  aomame,  waa  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possfssH  in  a  mm<e 
than  ordinary  degree  meat  of  the  worst  i  hnai  ti  ria 
tics  of  this  finnily.  He  was  elected  eonsid  in  B.  c 
249,  and  conunanded  the  fleet  sent  to 
troops  at  LilybaeonL  In  defiance  of  the 
be  at^^ed  the  Carthagiman  fleet  lying  in  the 
boor  of  Drepana,  bnt  was  entirely  defcated,  with  tha 
loss  of  aluHMt  all  his  foreea.  (Polytu  L  49,  &c.  ; 
Ge.DeDwm.i.  16,  iL8,33;  SchoL  Boh. sa Cfe. 
p.  337,  ed.  Oi«lL;  Uv.  xiz. ;  SoeC.  TSL  2.) 
Claadioswas  recalled  and  conmianded  to  appoantm 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Clandina  Glyciaa  or 
OUcia,  the  son  of  a  fireedman.  but  the  nomination 
was  immediately  superseded.  (Soet  7S&. 2 ;  Fi 
Oapit)  P.  Claudius  was  aocased  of  high 
and,  according  to  Polybins  (I  52)  and  Ckero  (de 
NaL  Dear.  ii.  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accocd- 
ing  to  other  accounto  (SchoL  Bob.  /.  c ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  S  4),  a  thunderstorm  which  happened 
stopped  the  proceedings ;  but  he  was  impenrbed  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  kng  snrrive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  B.  c.  246. 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  be 
killed  himself.    (Val.  Max.  L  4.  |  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  CzirrHO  or 
Cento,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
240,  interr«c  in  217,  and  dictator  in  213.  (Fasti 
Cap.;  Cic  Tuec  Di^  I  1,  Bnd.  18;  Liv.  xxiL 
34,  xzv.  2.) 

15.  Ti&  Claudius  Nbho,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  reflecting  him. 
(Suet  Tii.  3 ;  OelL  xiii.  22.)  An  acoount  of  his 
desoendanto  is  given  under  Nbbo. 

16.  Claudiab  Quinqub.     [Claudla,  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Pulchbb, 
son  of  No.  1 3,  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  217.  (Liv.  xxiL 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tri- 
bune, and  fought  at  &nnae.  Together  widi  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusinm.  In  215  he 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relies  of 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  efibrta  to 
detach  Hieronymns,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  un- 
successful. (Liv.  xxiu.  24,  30,  31,  xxiv.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  also,  as 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Maroellus.  (xxiv.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  30,  83,  36 ;  Polyb.  viii.  3,  5,  9),  bav- 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Leontini. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.^  In  212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaocus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  Uie  dose  of  his 
year  of  oflice,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  created  two  new 
consols.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  another 
ysar.    In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Cspaa 
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he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
Tengeance  which  Fulvius  took  on  the  Capuans. 
(Liv.  XXV.  2,  22,  41,  xxvi.  1,  6,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Qufnta.    [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulcmbr, 
son  of  No.  17.  In  b.  c.  197  and-  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  35,  36,  xxxiii.  29,  xxxiv.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xxxvi,  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Adlius  Glabrio  against  the  Aetolians.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  1 87  he  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Miacedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33 — 39.)  In 
176  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xlL  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulchbr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  189  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20]  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xL  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchbr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  B.C.  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
Istria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  agun  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  inarched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xli.  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxvi  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribune  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  49.)  In  1 69  he  was  censor  with  TL  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  llieir  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe— the  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15 ;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  tea  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cbnto,  probably  the  siaad- 
son  of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sn^idus 
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in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  £uboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed  in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxL  14,  22, 
&c ;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cbnto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in  b.  c  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xli.  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  Illyricum,  he  su»- 
tained  a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii, 
11,12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Puix;hbr, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  B.  c  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated* 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  d§ 
Aquaed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  Ixxix.  Ixxx.;  Oroa. 
V.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
viigins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitoL  (Cic. 
pro  Cad.  14 ;  Sueton.  Tib,  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  uie  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  Ixxxiv.; 
Plut.  7V&.  Graoch*  4.)  He  gave  one  of  bis  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  b.  c  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  J^t/, 
58 ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  570 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
AemU,  88 ;  Cic  de  Rep,  i.  19.)  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  prinoeps  senatus, 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10 ;  Plut.  Tib.  Oracch.  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.C.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.   (Cic.  de  Leg.  iiu  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  &ther  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father^s  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.a  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic.  de  Oral,  il  70.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  &cetious  disposition* 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulchbr,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  16,  Vwr.  il  49;  Fasti 
Oipit.),  appears  in  b.  c.  100  as  one  of  those  wh(» 
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took  op  arms  against  Satuminus.  (Cic.  pro  Rob,  7.) 
In  99  he  was  cunile  aedile,  and  in  the  games  cele- 
brated by  hiro  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circas,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decoradons.  (Plin.  H.N.  viiL  7*  xzxv.  7; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gare  laws  to 
the  Halesini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  Verr.  iv.  3.)  He  was  consnl 
in  92.  (Fasti  G^.)  Cicero  (Brut,  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  b.  c. 
K7.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janicolum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marias  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Mantis,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations,  f  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  maniiged  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidns.  (Sail.  Fragm,  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c.  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cunile  aedileship. 
(Cic  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  ne^hbourin^  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
Epit.  91;  Flor.  iii.  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  578.)  When 
cunile  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic  de  Harusp.  Resp.  12.)  In  b.  c.  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic.  pro  ^nisft.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  B.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  J^rat.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  conmumd 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plat 
SuUa^  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Vazio, 
R,  R.  ui.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  cunile  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me- 
galesian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har. 
Resp,  12.)  In  B.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut 
Crass.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  EpU.  95 ;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  b.  c.  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  ad  CSc 
JXv.  m  Caecil.  p.  109,  OrelL)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  LucuUus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Plut.  Lucidl.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
(he  games  which  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile.  \ 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  43  ;  Schol.  Bob.  m  oraL  m 
Clod,  ei  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.^  Through  the  &vour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
Vas  made  praetor  without  first  filling  the  office  of 
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aedile.   (Cic2.c)    As  praetor  (b.c.57)  be  piV" 
sided  in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Cieeio  expipcaecs 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Qaintaa,  who  had 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  {AdAtL  iiL  17.)    Tho«igh 
Appitts  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cioe- 
ro^s  recall  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  10.  §  8;  eomp.  pftt 
Dom,  33),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Pablius.     He  placed  at 
his  disponl  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  lured,  and 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Cicero ;  and,  siter  the  return  of  the  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  mde  he  took.  (Cic  pro  SexL 
36,  39—41,  m  Pisom,  15,  pro  MU,  15,  povi.  Red. 
im   Sen,  9,    ad  AU.  iv.   1—3;    Schol.    Bob.   pi 
307,  OreU. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)     Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca.    (Plut.  Caes,  21  ;  Cic 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)     In  b.  c.  54  he  was  diosen 
consul   with   L.  Domitius  Ahenoborbus.     (Caes. 
B.  G.y,\\  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xl.  1.)  Throogfa 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  rPConciUation  was 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,   though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Cic  ad,  Q.  P, 
ii.  12,  ad  Fam,  i.  9,  iii.  10.)     When  Gabinins 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  as  his 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  bonght, 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prose- 
cution. (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  12, 13,  iii.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  60.)     Similar  motives  appear  to  hare  in- 
duced him  to  support  C.  Pomptmns  in  bis  claim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  16,  adQ.  F.  iii.  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  his  col- 
league entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus 
and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  by  wbich  the  two  latter  boand  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sestorces  a-paece, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  briqg 
forward  false  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  had 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  collesgne 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  oUier 
respects   the  administration  of  the  provinces  to 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsuls.    The  whole 
affiiir,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  were 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic  adAtt  iv.  18,  15,  16, 
ad  Q.  Fr,  iiL  1.  cap.  5.)   Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  withoat  a  kx 
curiata.  (Ad  Fam,  u  9.  §  25,  adAtL  iv.  16.  §12.) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  &  c  53,  and  go- 
verned it  for  two  years.  His  rule  appears  to  have  been 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  adAtL  vL  1, 
2.  $  8,  (ui  Fam.  xv.  4,  comp.  iiL  8.  $  5-8.)  He  made 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  and  some 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  for  daim- 
ing  a  triumph.    (Cic  cuf  ^m.  iiL  1,2;  Eckhel, 
iv.  p.  360.)     Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  (ad 
Fam.  iiL  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  his  snc- 
cessor  in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  displea- 
sure   He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  fain 
other  marks  of  disrespect     Hb  displeasure  wss 
increased  by  Cicero^s  countermanding  some  of  his 
directions  and  regulations.   (Ad  Fam,  iiL  2 — 6,  7, 
8.)    Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triniDph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  daim  by  an 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dohbelh. 
(Ad  Fam.  iii.  9,  vuL  6,  iii.  11.)     As  witnenes 
were  required  from  his  old  province,  he  found  him- 
self again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cioeroi.  (AdFeiit. 
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iu,  10,  camp,  yul  6^  ad  AtLyl%%  10.)  Through 
the  exertions  of  Pompey,  Biutos,  and  Hortendiu, 
he  was  acquitted.  (AdFam,  iii  11,  BruL  64,  94.) 
He  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  censoiv 
ship,  and  a  chaige  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  {Ad  F^m.  iii.  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  b.  c.  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  and 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  see  Cic  ad  Fam,  viii.  12,  (u/  Q.  F.  iL 
13.)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  {adFam,  viii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
▼eral  from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallust  (Dion  xL  63 ;  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Serm, 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey, and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  64),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
^  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  {Ad  AtL  ix.  1.  $  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  his 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oiacle  to  leam 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
£uboea,  where  he  died  Wore  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salns.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  $  10 ;  Lucan,  v.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  Uie  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
( Varr.  R,  R,  iii.  2.  $  2 ;  Cic.  adFam.  iii  10.  $  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  (Cic.  ds  Leg,  ii.  13, 
de  Divin,  ii.  35,  Brut,  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  11 ; 
Festos,  8.V.  Soiutinutm.)  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super* 
stitious  turn  of  mind.  (Cic  de  Div,  i.  16,  58, 
Tktite.  Dkp,  i.  16.)  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  {BruL  77.)  His  &vourite  and 
confidant  was  a  freedman  named  Phanias.  {Ad 
Fam,  iii  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cia  pro  Scaur,  §  33 ;  Ascon.  tn  Milom,  p.  35,  ed. 
Orell.),  and  older  than  his  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
(pro  CaeL  15,  where  Publius  is  called  ntinumu 
/rater\  was  appointed  legatns  by  Caesar  in  B.  c. 
58.  (Cic.  pro  SexL  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capitol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment  (Dion  Class,  xxxix.  21.)  In  55  he 
went  to  Asia  as  propxaetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Ci&  pro  Sootir,  §§  33 — 35.)  On 
his  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  proae- 
cntiom  This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
&  c.  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de- 
manding bade  from  ServiUus  the  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (b.  c.  52) 
Caius  was  no  longer  alive.  (Aseon.  m  MUon,  p. 
35,  OreU.) 

40.  P.  Clodius  Pulchbb,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  No.  35.  The  fiarm  of  the  name  Godins 
was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  oeeasionally  found 
in  the  case  of  others  ci  the  gens  (Oielli,  Imer^ 
579);  and  Clodius  was  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxr.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  b.  c.  70,  serving  with 
his  brother  Appius  under  his  brother-in-law,  L. 
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Lucullus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
lefi  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro> 
ther-in-Uw,  Q,  Marcius  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  civil  af&irs  in  b.  c.  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  B.  c.  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  M urena  to  Oallia  TransaJpina,  where  he  resort* 
ed  to  the  most  ne&rious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  redj|iced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (ui  MiL  p.  50,  OrelL)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  t^en  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
{de  HoTutp.  Resp.  3,  pro  MiL  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutaroh  (Cio. 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
s^  and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
c(msequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar^s  w^,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprise  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestonhip,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
his  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  ofience. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifioes, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  firom  the  three  decuries.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hiUierto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cioero^s  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidati(«,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  (^cero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastie 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulsh^t,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony^ 
attacked  CIkUus  and  his  partisam  in  the  seoal^ 
with  great  vehemence. 
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Soon  after  lus  acqoittsl  Clodiot  went  to  his 
|Himne0,  Sicilj,  and  intinnted  his  de«gii  of  be- 
eoming  a  randidate  for  the  aedileship.  On  hii 
letnnu  howerer,  he  ditcloied  a  different  pnrpoee. 
Ei^^  to  reTenge  himaelf  on  Cioero,  that  be  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  porpoced 
becoming  a  tribmie  of  the  pleba.  For  this  it  was 
neeeMarj  that  he  ahoold  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian finiilj ;  and  aa  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
hit  parent,  the  adoptioa  had  to  take  plaee  by  a 
▼ote  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  coriata.  Cniia 
eeRBony  was  caDed  Adrogatio :  wot  Diet  tfAmL 
a.  o.  AdroffaHo.)  Repeated  attempta  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herennioa  to  get  this  broogfat 
aboat.  Cicero,  who  pheed  reliance  on  the  firiend- 
•hip  and  rapport  of  Pompey,  did  not  apare  Clodina, 
though  he  at  timet  thews  that  he  had  miigiTingi 
aa  to  the  resalt  The  trinmTira  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodku*  tide,  and  when  he  impeached  ll  Calpor- 
nina  Piao  for  extortion,  their  inflnence  procured 
the  aeqnittal  of  the  aecnied.  Bat  in  defending  C. 
Antonina,  Cicero  jMOvoked  the  trinmTir^  and 
eepecially  Caenr,  and  witlun  three  houa  alter  the 
delivery  of  hb  speech  Clodins  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteios  (at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  coriata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  iirpgnlar,  as  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  pontifices  had  not  bran  obtained ;  Fon- 
teios was  not  twenty  years  oki,  and  oonseqoendy 
moch  younger  than  Clodios,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  rappose  that  his 
marriage  woold  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  fother  of  soTend  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be- 
fore the  comitia;  and  it  was  passed  althoogfa 
Bibolos  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  aospieei.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodios  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigrsnes, 
and  that  l^  his  refasal  to  go  he  had  proToked  the 
hostility  of  the  triomTirs.  Neither  tamed  ont  to 
be  trae.  Clodios  was  now  actively  endeayouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  Uws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodiot  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  opon  his  office  in  December, 
ikC  59. 

Clodios  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  down  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  series  df 
laws,  calcolated  to  Uy  senate,  knights,  and  people 
onder  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  Luge 
number  of  oiganixed  bodies.  A  fourth  Uw  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  dass,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  fost  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.    The  consuls  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interesta  by  ondeitaking  to 

them  the  provinces  which  they  vridhed.     Hmwiikg 

thns  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  m\ 

Cicero  by  proposing  a  law  to  the  effect,  that 

ever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  dtizen 

and  without  %  trial,  should  be  intadicted 

earth  and  water.     For  an  aceoont  of  the 

ings  which  ensued,  and  whidi  ended  in  Ciocro^a 

withdimwing  into  exile,  see  Cicno,  pu  713. 

On  the  same  day  on  whidi  Cicero  left  the  city 
Clodios  procured  the  enactment  of  two  bars, 
to  interdict  Cioero  from  earth  and  wato:,  ~ 
he  had  illegally  pat  citiiens  to  death,  and  focged  m 
decree  of  the  senate ;  the  other  forbidding  any  one:, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  hinL     The 
interdict  vraa,  however,  limited  to  the  diiliimi  c£ 
400  miles  from  Rome.     Clodras  added  the 
that  no  proposition  shoold  ever  be  made  for 
versing  the  decree  till  those  whom  Cioero  had  put 
to  dea&  should  come  to  life  again.     The  hw  waa 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  on 
biasa.    On  the  same  day,  the  consols  fiahinina 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mscedonia 
assigned    to    them,  with    extraoidinaiy  powen. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  who,  by  a 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,   vras  sent  with  the 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  kii^  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Byxantine  exiles.     [Cato,  pt 
648,  b.]      In   the  former  neforions  proceeding 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  onde  <^  the  CypiiaB 
king,  who,  aa  the  Romana  pretended,  had  made 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicenn, 
Clodios  set  fire  to  his  hoose  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  his  villas  at  Toscolom  and  Fonniae. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  toe  two  consola  The 
groond  on  which  the  Pahuine  hoose  stood,  with 
Boch  of  the  i^oper^  as  still  remained,  was  pot  op 
to  aoction.  Clodios  vrishcd  to  beccmie  the  pur- 
chaser of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himself  got  a 
needy  follow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  He 
vrished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  sur- 
passing size  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  had  porchased  the  hoose  of  Q.  Seius 
Postumus,  after  poisouing  the  owner,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sell  it  This  it  was  his  intention  to  onite 
with  another  hoose  which  he  already  had  there. 
He  polled  down  the  portico  of  Catolus,  which 
adjoioed  Cicero^s  groonds,  and  erected  another  in 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  inscribed  on  it.  To 
alienate  Cicero^  property  irretrievably,  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertas,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulus  had  stood,  was 
occupied  by  a  chi^  to  the  goddess.  For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  statue  of 
a  Tanagcaean  hetaera,  which  his  brother  Appins 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  armed 
bands  whom  be  employed,  Clodius  required  laige 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  find  modi 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  populace  he 
was  all-poweiful,  and  his  influence  made  his  fovoor 
worth  purchaaing.  (For  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  hb  influmce,  Brogitams  of  Oalatia 
vras  made  priest  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus,  and  Menoh 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  punishment,  with  other 
arbitrary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  Clodina»  see 
Cic.  jDfio  Dom.  30,  50,  da  Har,  Map.  13,  pro6egL 
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S6,  30,  pro  MiL  27,  32.)  He  went  to  fiir  aa  to 
offend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigraues, 
son  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
his  services  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult  Cloditts  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Oabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
bands  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
GabiniuB  himself  was  wounded  and  his  ficusces 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
through  the  &rce  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Gabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  (^  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  fireedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  FlaviuB  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  o£ 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  paaa- 
ing  a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  tlmt  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabricius,  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors; Fabridus  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricins  waa  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
his  opponents,  the  tribune  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Af  ilo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nympha,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  ApolH- 
narian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caeciliua,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsucceMful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  firequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  waa  the  only  one  who  opposed  it ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  oadeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodiua  charg^ 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  rf  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  conaecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  ze- 
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ligion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontifices,  but  waa  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cioero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself^  and  the 
senate  decreed  tlie  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  oS^  pulled  dovm  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Qermalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Fhccus.  When  Marcellinua  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  diacusaicm, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution ;  and  threatened  uie  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.     Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  MetelluA 
from  holding  the  comitia.    Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
phice  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  obaerving  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.  c.  66),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.    The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.    Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivak,   who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;   while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  CaesarV  designs.    Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election   vor 
peached  Milo  for  public  violence.    Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbanee.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raisang  a  tumult    Milo*s 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  ^ea  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fiay  msued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  waa 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  daves,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.    Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  harospices  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.    Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
ferring to  the  restoration  of  Cioero^s  bouse,  and 
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Blade  it  a  luuidla  lor  a  fresh  attack  npon  hioL 
Cicero  replied  in  the  qwedi  Dt  Hanupicmm  Rt- 
tponm,  Bj  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodios  had 
firand  It  ooBTenieiit  to  make  common  canse  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodios  soon 
afterwards  made  on  Cioen^s  houie  was  repulsed  bj 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
CicerOi»  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodios  and  his  brother,  sncoeeded  daring  the  ab- 
sence of  dodins  in  carrying  off  from  the  capitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  kws  of  the  latter  were 
engraTod* 

Clodios  actiToly  rapported  Pompey  and  Cnusns 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consolship, 
^to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  55,  and  neariy  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appean  to  have  been  in  a  gnat  measoie  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appoint^  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  wonld  gire  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  from  Brogitaras  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  serrioes.  It  appean,  howerer,  that  be 
rrmained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  b.  c  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribnne  Procilinsi  who,  among  other  acts  of 
Tiolenoe,  was  charged  with  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Cloditts  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scanms.  Yet  it 
appean  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic  adJtLit.  IS^ad  Q, 
Fr,  ii.  15,  b.,  iiL  1.  4.) 

In  B.  c.  53  Clodios  was  a  candidate  for  the 
piaetorshin,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
itroTe  to  kinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  skves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  oomitia,  Clodios  fell  upon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitius,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodios 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  De  Aere  aUeno  MiUmis,  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  h.  c.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  DoviUae 
he  mot  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  Milo*s  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
gladiaton  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  foUowen  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  disp«te,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  Mie  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  generaL  The  par^  of  Clodios  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselvps  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  BoviUae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius*  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lyinf  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
moby  enraged  by  the  spectadei  and  by  the  infiam- 
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malory  spMvhes  of  the  tribunes  Mnnatins  Flancns 
and  Q.  Pompeios  Ruins,  headed  by  Sex.  Qodius 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hoctilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches  tables,  and  writings, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot  Not  only  ue 
senate-hoose,  bat  the  Pordan  basilica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  othtf  adjoining  buildings, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  account  of  ^ 
piooeedings  which  followed,  see  MiLo.) 

Godius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  son,  Publius,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  wiUi  having  held 
an  incestoous  intercourse  with  his  three  sbtera. 
[Claudu,  Nos.  7 — 9.]  Clodios  inherited  no 
property  fimn  his  fiuher.  [See  No.  35.]  Besides 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  means,  he  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  by  letting  one 
of  his  houses  «hi  the  Palatine.  He  al»o  received 
a  considerable  dowry  with  bis  wife  Fulvia.  He 
was  the  owner  of  two  booses  on  the  PahUine  hill, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  possesrioos  in 
Ktmria,  near  lake  Prelius*  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  still  less 
that  his  character  was  of  the  most  proffigate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possessed  oonsideia- 
ble  eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  souites  for  the  life  of  Clodina 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Cadioj  pro  Sntib, 
pro  MtUme^  pro  Domo  sua,  de  Uanupieum  Ae- 
jMMits,  to  Pimmant  and  m  Chdimm  et  CWsmmm, 
and  his  letten  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus; 
Plutarehls  lives  of  Lucullns,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassius.  Of  modem  writers, 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  touched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Clodius^s  history ;  but  the 
best  and  follest  account  has  been  given  by  Dm- 
mann,  CfmelMUe  JRonu^  voL  iL  pp.  199—370. 

41^5.  Clodiak.     [Claudiab,  Nos.  7 — 11.] 

46.  App.  Claudium  or  Clooius  Pulchbo,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Claudius.  [No.  39.] 
Both  he  and  his  yoongor  brother  bore  the  pneno- 
men  Appius  (Ascon.  Ary.  m  MUon»  p.  35,  Orell.), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  by  Manutius  (ra 
de.  ad  Fam.  iL  13.  §  2,  and  viiL  8.  §  2),  that  the 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Appius  [No. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  he  is  designated  a  clod.  c.  p.  (VoiUant, 
CXtuuL  No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  letten  written  to  Atticus 
during  his  exile  (iiL  17.  §  1,  8.  §  2,  9.  §  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  Inother  Quintus  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  his  uncte  on 
a  chstfge  of  extortioiu  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodius 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusen  of  Milo. 
(Ascon.  m  Miiom.  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  Orell.) 
In  &  a  50  he  led  bade  from  dallia  the  two  legions 
which  had  been  lent  to  (}aeiar  bv  Pompey.  (Pint 
Pomp,  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Appius  or  his 
brother  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  38  (Dion.  Casa. 
xlriiL  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulcbxh,  bro- 
ther of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  c  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  his  fether  had  escaped  [see 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
wikich  he  hod  threatened  Servilius,  was  himself 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  Ser» 
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tUH,  and  for  Tioknce  by  Sex.  Tettiuf.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  Tiii  8.) 

48.  P.  Clooius,  Km  of  P.  Clodiiu  and  Fulvia, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death.  Milo 
was  accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
his  power,  that  he  might  pat  him  to  death.  (As- 
con,  in  MUon.  p.  36.)  His  st^fitther  Antonius 
spoke  of  him  as  a  hopeftd  lad.  (Cic.  ad  Alt  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Mazirous  (iii.  5. 
§  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery, which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.    [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  ate  sevend  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
reverse  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Clodius  M.  p.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Clandii  this  refers.         [C.  P.  M.] 
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CLAU'DIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freedmen  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  &  c.  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Liv.  xxl  63.)  The  Q.  Clau- 
dius Flamen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Liv.  xxvii  21, 22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fobmm  to  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  consul  b.  c  54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  iii.  4 — 6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  a  c  43.  (Pseudo-Cic  ad  Brut,  L  1 ; 
comp.  Cic.  adAtt.  xv.  13.) 

3.  App.  Claudius,  C.  p.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  (Ad  Fam,  xL  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attadied  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
fother.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  aame  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C7.  iv.  44, 51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Sbx.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
fireedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic.  pro  Cad.  32,  pro  Dom.  10.)  In 
B.  c.  68  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Coropitalian  festival.  (Cic.  in  Finn,  4 ; 
Ascon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  hands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
L  c)  ^  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribnneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  eSod  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  Bar,  Betp.  6,  prv  Seael,  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publins  in  all  his 
acts  of  violence.  ( pro  Cael.  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic  ad 
Q.  fV.  ii.  6,  pro  Cael.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  aee  No  40 ; 
Cic  pro  MiL  13,  33;  Ascon.  pp.  84,  36,  48. 

lie  was  impeached  by  C.  Caesennius  Philo  and 


M.  Aofidius,  and  condemned.  (Aaoon.  in  Milon, 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic  ad  Att, 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  {pro  Dom,  10,  31, 
pro  CaeL  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sbx.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  lai^  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  Fhii.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii  9;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  30,  xlvi  8;  Suet 
de  Clar,  Bket.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  V.  p.  172 ;  Vaillant,  Anton,  Nos.  14,  15, 
Clcaui,  43 — 46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  B.  c  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  {B,  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  b.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianus. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Chmdian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  proMiL\7\  Ascon.  m  AHUm,  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  bitter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24 ;  Pint  Anton,  22,  BrvL  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B,  C.  v.  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nbbo  Gbrmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  A.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  bom  on  the  first  of  August,  b.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  fiither  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  portentum  kominis,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  fiiiled  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  He  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart  During  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  a^  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater    part  of    his   time    to  literary  pursuits. 
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AngusttiA  Old  his  uncle  Tibcriiu  always  treated 
fiim  with  contempt;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consolship  indeed,  hut  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affiiirs,  and  behared 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  f.fty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  reeeived  the  news  of 
Calignla*s  rntirdcr,  he  was  alanned  about  his  own 
safety,  and  conct^ed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
palace ;  but  he  was  discoTcred  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  sainted  bim  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
leetica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  lestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lired  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  pert  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  laid  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
hi^  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  afta  the  mnider  of 
Caligula,  the  nenators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognized  Claudius  as  em- 
peror. The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afibrded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  new  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Uigula- 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusns,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  monied  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  who,  together  with  the  freedmeu  Nar- 


Pallaa,  and  others,  led  him  into  a 
of  end  acts.  After  the  fid!  of  Meaaafim  by  her 
own  condnet  and  the  intrigues  of  Naroasna,  dan- 
dins  was,  if  possible,  still  mofe  nnlbftiiBate  n 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  ±.  d.  49. 
She  prevailed  apoo  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son, 
ftitannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nere,  in  order 
that  the  socoession  might  be  secured  to  the  latter. 
CUndius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina  in  a.  d.  64. 

The  conduct  of  Cfamdins  during  his  government, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  be 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  fond  of  boildmg, 
and  several  architectnial  plans  which  had  been 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeces- 
sors, were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Claudian  aquaednct  (^^hc 
Claudiay,  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  wan 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  ajid 
Mauretania;  but  they  were  conducted  by  his 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  consti- 
tuted a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claadins, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  d.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  vfhen  he  eelebrated 
a  splendid  triumph.  Manretania  was  nuuie  a 
Roman  province  in  a.  d.  42  by  the  l^ate  Cn. 
Hosidins. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  diiefly 
with  history,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  pnrsiiit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  of 
Sulpicius  Fkivius,  he  braan  at  an  early  age  to  write 
a  history  fi*om  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar ; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in  his 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  up  hia 
plan,  and  b^jan  his  history  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  latter 
forty-one  books.  A  third  woric  were  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonius  de- 
scribes as  magit  inepte  quatn  tnetegantcr  compo$iia. 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defimce  of  Cioero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asinins  Pollia  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Gredc  as  ti 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  we  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etmria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  mast 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  Uie  loss 
of  the  history  of  Etmria  in  particnlar  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  thist  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  In 
A.  D.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  senaton 
should  obtain  the  jW  peiemdorum  ktmorum  at  RomSi 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  grateful  inhabi* 
tants  of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  emperor 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  them  in 
public.  Two  of  these  tables  were  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  GruterV  Corp.  Inter^iL 
p.  DU.  (Sueton.  Gaudius ;  Dion  Casaiua,  lib.  Ix. ; 
Tacit.  AimaL  libb.  xi.  and  xii. ;  Zonaras,  xi.  8^ 
&c ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jui,  xix.  2,  &&,  xx.  1 ;  Oroa^ 
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vii.  e ;  Eulcop.  TU.  13 )  AnraL  VIcU  it  Catt.  4. 
Efit.  4  ;   Scnica.  lAott  dt  Mori*  Drwii ;  comp. 
Nicbuhr,  Hill.  qfRoat,  toL  t.  p.  213,  Ac.) 

The  portnit  of  Claudioi  ii  gina  in  euh  of  tht 
two  cnu  anneicd  :  the  ge«ad,  vhich  wu  (track 
b;  Cotyi  I.,  king  ol  Thnce,  containi  ilu  tlul 
bit  iriie  Agii^inB.    S«  >1b  p.  82.         [L.  8.] 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  m.  AuRBLiiTs  Claddii 

(oniamcd  GoTHICim),  Roman  cmpenr  t.  n.  26 
^7<i,  wag  d«ic«nd«d  from  u  obacnre  bmilj 
Diirdania  or  lIlTniit  and  wai  indebted  for  diilii 
lion  to  hit  mililol;  talent*,  which  Rcommended 
him  to  the  fsioDT  and  conlidencc  of  Decmi,  b; 
whom  hs  wu  entnuted  witb  the  defence  of  Thei- 
mopylae  agaiiial  the  northem  inTadera  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  waa  nominated  captain-geneml  of  [he 
lllytian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  prwincei 
on  the  Lover  Danube,  with  a  ttdarj  and  appoint- 
menta  on  the  moit  liberal  acale ;  hj  the  teeole  and 
indolent  ion  oF  the  htlter  he  wai  regarded  with  min- 
gled leepect.  jmIouij,  and  fcar,  but  alwnji  treated 
with  the  higheat  coneidention.  Hating  been  lam- 
nened  to  Italy  to  aid  in  lappmung  the  intumc- 
tian  of  Aureolua,  he  i*  believed  to  haie  tol 
ahare  in  the  plot  organiaed  against  Gallieni 
the  chief  eSicera  of  itau,  and,  upon  the  death  o't 

conipiiBlon,  who  pretended  that  auch  had  been 
the  kit  injanctioni  of  their  victim^a  choice  con- 
firmed with  Bome  beaitation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  boweTer  to  an  ample  donatiie,  and  ntihed 


applaoia  by  the  lemite 


Alpa,  and  thu  waa  jnatififld  in  aiauming  the  epi- 
thet of  Genumiai.  The  diatnictiDn  of  Atunlua 
kUo  WW  one  of  the  lint  acta  oE  the  new  reiga  :  bat 
whether,  ai  tome  autbariiiea  aiwrt,  thim  uiuper 
waa  defeated  and  alain  by  Claudiai  in  the  balde 
of  the  Adda,  or  ilain  by  bia  own  Kldiera  a>  othen 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  at  Pane  Anreali 
fPomtinlo)  waa  fonghl  againit  Oallienui  before 
the  aiege  uf  Milan  waa  formed,  the  confuiion  in 
which  the  hiatory  of  thi>  period  ia  invoLfed 
pieTenta  u>  from  deciding  with  confidence.  l^Au. 
■■OLCS.]  A  more  fomudable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Rorean  dominion.  The  Gotbi,  hanng  col- 
lected B  n>t  fleet  at  the  month  of  the  Dnieater, 
named  it  ji  laid  by  no  leai  than  320,000  warriora, 
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bad  ailed  along  lh<  aonthem  abote*  of  the  Eiuine. 
Pnxseding  onwarda,  the;  poiaed  through  the  nar- 
row teaa,  and,  ateering  for  mount  Athot,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invetted  Theualonieii.  But  har- 
ing  heard  that  Claudiiia  wu  advancing  at  the  head 
of  «  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  liege  and  haa- 
tened  to  enconnter  him.  A  tenible  battle  waa 
bught  near  Naiiaua  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269);  up- 
wsida  of  fifty  tfaouaand  of  the  barbarian)  were 
alain ;  a  Mill  greater  number  lank  beneath  the 
niagei  of  famine,  cold,  and  peitilence ;  and  the 
nmainder,  hotly  pnnaed,  threw  ihemielTea  into 
the  defilea  of  Haemaa.  Moat  of  theae  were  vir- 
ronnded  and  cut  ofF  from  all  eaeape;  auch  aa  re- 
naled  were  alangbtered  ;  the  moat  Tigoroua  of  that* 
who  aurrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranka  of  their  conqiftrora,  while  thoie  unfit  for  mi- 
litary lerrjce  were  compelled  to  lubour  aa  agricul- 
tuisl  ilsveB.  Bolaoan  enerlbeiegloriauiacbieire- 
menta,  which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  tide  of 
GoMau,  by  which  he  ia  uaually  deriguated,  be 
waa  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  leema  to  have 
apread  from  the  nnquiihed  to  the  Tictora,  and 
died  at  Simiiun  in  the  cnurie  of  A.  D.  270.  after  a 
i«ign  of  about  two  yean,  rcfommending  with  hia 
Init  breath  bit  general  Aurelian  aa  the  indiiidual 
moat  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claodiui  wu  tall  in  atature,  with  a  bright  flaah- 
ing  eye,  a  broad  full  cnnntenance,  and  poeaeaied 
eitraordiiHry  muKubu-  atrength  of  arm.  He  wu 
dignified  in  hia  manner*,  temperate  in  hia  mode 
of  life,  and  hiitoriana  hate  been  loud  in  eitolting 
bia  juatace,  modemlion,  and  rnoml  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  furemoat  rank  of  good  emperora,  equal 
to  Tnjnn  in  tbIoot,  to  Antoninua  in  piety,  to 
Aufrualua  in  aelf-conlronl — coramendalioni  which 
muat  be  receired  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  bet,  that  the  object  of  them  wu  conu- 

uicce  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Euiropiua  and  the 
mother  of  Conatantiua  Chlorua.  The  biegrephy  of 
TrebeUiui  Pollio  ia  a  mere  dedamalton,  Wnng  all 
the  marlu  of  fulaoinc  panegyric  i  hut  the  teatimony 
of  ZoeimuB,  who,  althoDgh  no  admirer  of  Conilan- 
ibe,  eehoei  thete  praises,  ia  more  lo  he  tnuled. 
It  ia  certain  olio  that  he  wu  greatly  beloied  hy 


a  golden  ahield  bearing  hia  effigy  w 
the  curia  Romana,  a  coloaaal  atatue  of  gold  wu 
erected  in  the  capilol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Juptier  Optimua  Maiimna,  a  column  wu  nuaed 
in  the  fonioi  bende  the  roitra,  and  a  greater  nam- 
her  of  coina  bearing  the  epithet  dirut,  indicating 
that  they  were  alruck  after  di'ath,  are  eitant 
of  ihia  emperor  thnn  of  any  of  hia  predeceaaoia. ' 
(Trebell  Pollio,  Ooarf.;  Aurel.  Vict-  l-Jpit.  34,  Je 
Gael.  34  ;  Entrap,  ii.  1 1  i  Zoaim.  i.  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
ilL  25,  26.  Trebelliua  Pollio  and  Vopiacua  gire 
Chiudiui  the  additional  appellnlion  of  Flamti,  and 
the  lormer  that  of  Valrrim  alio,  namee  which  were 
borne  afterwarda  by  Conataotiui.)         [W.  R.] 
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CLACTDIUS  APOUJNA'RI&     £Amui> 

va'eu.} 

CLAU'DIUSATnCUSH£B01>E&    [Ai^ 

ncTi  Hbbodjbl] 
CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.    [CArna] 
CLAUDIUS  CIVlXid.     [Cnriui.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDLA'NUS.     [Claudia- 

yuiL] 
CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.    (DmrMOii] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.    [D»c«i».] 
CLAU'DIUS    EUSTUE'NIUS.      [Emm' 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX«    [Fklo.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Gnek 
writer  of  imkiiown  date,  and  piobobl j  a  fwfdian 
of  MOW  Roniaii,  was  the  motbor  of  a  wofk  on 
PhoeBida    (^otMioc^)  in  tfatee  books  at  kML 
(Steph.  B7Z.  f.  «0.  "Aaii,  Impfaio,  tmp9$ ;   Etjn. 
&  «.  TUtpa.)     This  appean  to  be  the  Mme  Jo- 
lEu,  who  wrote  a  wofk  on  the  Peloponaenu 
(ncAovom|^ia«4  SchoL  ad  Nieand,    Tier,  521 ) ; 
he  epoke  in  one  of  hit  works  of  the  dtj  Ijunpe  in 
Ciete.    (Steph.  Bjz.  a.  v.  A^^inp.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.    [Labso.] 
CLAU'DIUS  HAMEBTI'NUS.     [Hajobt 

TUrViL} 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.    [Maximub.] 
CLAU'DIUS    POMPEIA'NUSu      [Pomfbi- 

AlfU&} 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.     [Qdao- 

miOABIUll.] 

CLAU'DIUS  8ACERD0S.     [Sacbbdob.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.     [Satubni- 
wro.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [SBVBBUfc] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.    [Tacttu«.] 
CLAU'DIUS   TRYPHCNIUa      [Tbyfho- 

NIU&J 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patridan,  oon- 
•nl  with  L.  Oenndns  Clepnna  in  B.G.  271.  (Fasti.) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leadec,  who  is  aaad  to  haye 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  r^arded  as  the  an- 
oestor  of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Vii)^.  Aen.  ru.  706, 
Ace.)  App.  Clanditts,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  oonntrjr  Attns,  or  Atta 
Clausns.    (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KAsoirrros).  I.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thoc  iiL  36, 
iv.  21.)  It  is  doabtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetos  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  {Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho* 
Kast  on  the  passage  sp«idcs  as  the  anther  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  ffirtiffu  h  lipvroMtlif  from 
,  the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lapines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
all.  (Com.  incert.  ap,  Alhen,  ii.  p.  55,  c. ;  comp. 
Casaub.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (K\4av^pos),  1.  Tyrant  of  Oela, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  leven  years,  and  was  murdered 
B.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Oela  named  Sabyllus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleides,  was  deposed 
by  Oelon  when  he  seized  the  government  for  him- 
self in  B.  c.  491.  (Herod.  viL  154,  155 ;  Aristot. 
PolU,  T.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vi  9.) 

2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Telesarchus,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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of  the  Pcsna  wv  (b.c.  -O), 
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in  B.  c.  400,  and  ptuBMaed  Cheinsopkas  to 
the  Cyreaa  QkAb  at  Calpe  with  skipa  to  eoiiTer 
them  to  Europe.     On  their  Racking  tfaast  pbce, 
howefo^  they  Ibimd  that  Ckander  bad  nesther 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  airtved,  L« 
brought  only  two  trinaM*,  and  no   tnmsportg. 
Soon  aftef  hu  arrival,  a  tonndt  ooconed,  in  which 
the  tnitor  Dezippas  was  Esther  rooghij  handWI. 
and  Cleander,  instigatwl  by  him,  tkieatened  to  sail 
away,  to  denoonoe  the  anny  as  ciicmie«,  and  to 
issoe  ofdets  that  no  Gieek  dty  shoaid  leceiTe 
them.  [Pexippusl]    They  ■orewded,  however,  in 
pad/ying  him  by  extxcme  sabmisrion,  and  be  en- 
tend  into  a  connexion  of  hoipttality  with  Xeno- 
phon,  and  aoeqrted  the  ofier  of  Irwdmg  the  aimy 
home.    But  he  wished  prabaUy  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  hostile  collision  with  Pbainabasos, 
and,  the  saaifioes  being  dedaied  to  be  imfsvoiiia- 
ble  for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  bock  to  By- 
santiam,  promising  to  give  the  CyieaBs  the  bat 
neeption  m  his  power  on  their  amval  there.  Thif 
pronuse  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  effectnnUy  as  the 
opposition  of  the  admiial  AnudbiBS  would  pexniL 
He  was  sncreedfd  in  his  goveninicnt  by  Aristar^ 
ehns.   (Xen.  Jmb.  vi.  2.  f  13,  4.  S§  12,  18,  vL  6. 
H  5—38,  viL  1.  H  8>  38,  Ac,  2.  i  5,  4tc) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  son  of  Pokmo- 
crates.    Towards  the  winter  of  &  &  334,  Alexan- 
der, being  then  in  Caiia,  sent  hnn  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  collect  meicenaiies,  and  with  these  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  whfle  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  &  a  331.   ( Arr.  Amab. 
I  24,  iL  20;   Curt  iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)    In 
B.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamas,  Alex- 
anderli  emiisary,  to  kill  Pannenion,  under  whom 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Edia- 
tana.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  26 ;  Curt,  vii  2.  §|  19, 27- 
32;  Plut.  Alof,  49;  Diod.  xviL  80;  Jnst  xiL  5.) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Carmania,  b.  c  325, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  tome 
other  genoals  from  Media  and  their  forces.    But 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  proflig*^ 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  hu 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  Anak  vi  27;  Diod.  xriL  106;  Pht 
Alex.  68 ;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1--^ ;  Just.  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverbs,  is  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  {IdplL  v.  21,  fm  fuv 
odScr  ltp6p.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  the 
attention  and  gain  the  fiivour  of  Conunodns,  who 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister  alter  the  death  of  Perennik 
[Perbnnis.]  Being  now  all-powerfiil,  he  openly 
offered  for  ale  all  offices,  civil  and  militaiy,  u4 
the  regular  number  of  magistrates  was  multiplied 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
twenty-five  consuls  were  nominated  in  a  single 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  d.  185,  or,  ic- 
cording  to  Tillemont,  189),  one  of  whom  vu 
Septimius  Severua,  afterwards  emperor.  The  nut 
sums  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  tpt^U 
partly  in  supplying  the  denamds  of  the  cBtpBroii 
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oartly  in  Ui  own  priTate  gratifications,  P<ut]y  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
-which  had  raised  him  so  mpidly,  as  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  com  having 
arisen,  Uie  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fis- 
Tourite  by  Papirius  Dionysius,  the  pmefectns 
annomw.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
mob  hurried  to  the  suburban  rilla  of  Commodus, 
clamouring  for  vengeanoe,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to^e  dictates  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Cleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
his  whole  fiuaily  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxziL  12,13;  Herodian.  i  12,10; 
Lamprid.  Oommod.  6,  7,  U.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  oonstnu^ 
some  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Conunodns. 
(Lamprid.  Comm,  c  17 ;  Oaann,  KwuAlati^  1830, 
N.  83.)-  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (K\«av8^ar),  a  Spartan, 
fother  of  Gylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pieiitoanaz  in  the  in- 
yasion  of  Attica,  B.  c.  445,  was  said  to  hare  been 
bribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
there  received  into  citizenship.  (Plut  PerieL  22, 
Nic  28;  Thuc.  vL  104,  93,  viL  2;  Diod.  ziiL 
106,  who  calls  him  Cleairchtts.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
andrias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KAcait»p),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
menus,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
fusing, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  a  a  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Ajrtaxerzes.  (Xen.  Atiab.  ii.  1. 
§  10.)  After  the  treacherous  i^)prehension  of 
Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissaphtfnes, 
Cleaner  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
AnaL  iii.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4-~6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Coemtades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleaner  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terwaids  co-operating  with  Xenophon, 'of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
Tour  to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Aftab.  vii.  2.  §  2,  «.  §  10.)  [K  E.] 

CLEANTHES  (KAjfai^s),  a  Stoic,  bom  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  n.  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  .life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  pboed  him- 
self under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  fiutli- 
fiil  disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instractions,  he  woriced  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  4>p«d(yT\i|f.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 

*  Hence  the  correction  of  pvttwm  for  pbdeum 
has  been  proposed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  **  £t  jnbet  arche- 
types plmieum  servare  Cleontfaaa.** 
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monad  before  the  Areiopagus  to  account  for  his 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  ths  Ass,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  jMreserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
ate  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno^s  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
hims^  an  old  man  **pos8essed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind."  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
wh<ui  Zeno  died,  b.  a  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master^  system,, 
yet  his  stem  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  comp- 
tions.  His  pov^y  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac- 
teristic. His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days^  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  uker  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  for  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation.  *  Uv  SCH*  ^  f-  ^'^^  f-/^  ^^ 
The  names  of  the  niunerous  treatises  of  Clean-  fj ,  /fee^^K 
thes  preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects: 
ircpl  dfMTcvK,  ircp{  i/idoriis,  ircpl  (^cmk,  &c  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zeus  is  sti]!  extant,^  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gdttingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdor^  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exacUy  those  of  Zeno.  Then  was  a  slight  variar 
tion  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cd  view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
parUcular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  foture  punishment ;  whereas  Chry* 
sippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  c^  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Plut.  Plae.  PfUL 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  ^  live  in  unison  with  nature,**  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
dno?iayovfUyt»s  f^v,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rp  ^crec  (Stob.  Ed.  iL  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  nniversal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  nniveml  nature.  (Diog.  Laert  vii. 
89.)  Tliis  opinion  of  Geanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
cfaancter  [AMTUTflBNas],  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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^  m  wiiawl  ftste  of  cxificnee,  miiinpiOTOd  bjr  the 
yiti^ttm  of  cinlizatMMi.  AecordingI j  we  kear  tiiat 
m«  mora]  theory  was  rren  ftncter  than  that  of 
dinarjr  Suncim,  denjing  that  pieaanre  «ai 
■bte  to  nauue,  or  in  anj  way  gmL  The  direction 
to  follow  nni renal  nature  aUo  led  to  fiualut  cod- 
eluMont,  of  which  we  find  tmeea  in  the  Hnca  Sjmr 
Z4  li  i  Z«»,  KOI  01^  y  if  nce^wjM^ni,  Ivat  ve^  ^1^ 
ei^  ZmrwrtTfiUvM^  c  r.  A.  (Mohnike,  Kletadka 
iUr SlfMJker,  fngoLhi  •eea]aoDiog.La£rt.iL&;  Cie. 
jIockI.  it.  23,  Dhf.  l  3,  /%i.  iL  21,  \r,  3;  Bitter, 
a^MAifJde  der  PhUtmpUe,  xi.  5.  1;  Bnuker,  /fM<. 
Crii.  Hkihwfpk.  pL  IL  lib.  ii  c  9.)  [G.  E.  UC] 

CLEANTHES  (KA«b«i|r),  the  name  of  a 
freedman  of  Cato  the  Yonnger,  who  waa  alao  Ua 
phjucian,  and  attended  him  at  the  tiaw  of  Ua 
death,  B.  c.  Ad.  (Plat  Cat  ad  fin.)     [W. A.  O.] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Cotinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inTenton  of  thai  art  hj 
Pliny  {H.  N,  zzxr.  5)  and  Athenagoraa,  (LegaL 
fro  ChrigL  c  17)«  A  picture  by  him  repretent- 
ing  the  birth  of  Minerra  waa  wen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alpheof^  (Stiab.  niL  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athen.  viiL  p.  346,  c.)  Thia  work  waa  not, 
as  Gerhard  {AvaerlfiM.  VatetdiUdery  L  p.  12)  «ya, 
eonfoonding  oar  artist  with  Ctetilochns  (Plin. 
xxzir.  40),  in  a  ladicnraa  ftyle,  bat  rather  in  the 
•erere  style  of  ancient  art.  [L.  U.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA^xot),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Ramphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  SparUns 
held  at  Corinth,  in  &  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  firom  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleren  commis- 
sioner^  who  were  sent  oat  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  oondnct  of  Astyoehas,  were  en- 
trosted  with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearehas^ 
(Thuc  Tiii.  8,  39.)  In  b.  c  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  under  Mindanis,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  1«m1  that  port  of  the  force  which 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thiasybalas.  (Diod.  ziiL 
.51 ;  Xen.  HeU.  I  \.  %  16,  &&;  Plat  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chaloedon  and  Byzontiam,  with  the  bitter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion:  of  hospitality, 
to  endeaToor  to  cat  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
com  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  hannost  When  the 
town  was  besieg(*d  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  408, 
Clearehas  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldien ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
aa  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  serred  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  sarrender,  Clearehas  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Phamabasos  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HdL  i.  1.  §  85,  3.  §  15,  &c ;  Diod. 
ziii.  67;  Plut  AUu  81;  Polvaen.  L  47,  iL  2.)  In 
B.  c  406  he  was  present  at  Uie  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchua,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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be  had 

.  their 

'  rvcsfl.     He 

j  in  spite  of  it,  and 
death  br  the  aathoritiea  at  home.    At 
where  he  took  op  his  mideBeei,  he 
great  crneltv,  and,  havinif  pot  to 
the  chief  otizes 

Esisedabody  of  ■ereenaries  with  the 
himself  master  of  the  pboe. 
to  Diodoroa,  having 
to  BO  pvpose, 
Pknthoides;  and  Clearehaa,  thinking  it  no 
safe  to  rensdn  in  Byzantiaa^  withdrew  t*  Selrm- 
HcR  he  waa  defeated  and  beaieged,  hot 
his  escape  by  night,  and  paaafa^  over  to 
proceeded  to  the  eout  of  Cyna. 
whose  object  was  to  coDect,  withoat  exeitiag 

sny  troops  aa  poarihie  far  his  intended 
against  his  brother,  snpplied  Clenrehiu 
with  a  large  sum  of  aamey,  with  which  he  levied 
mcreenaries,  and  employed  them,  tiO  Cyma  shoold 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thrscian  Chersonesos  against  the  nefghboaring 
barbarians.     Platareh  says, — a  statement  not  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  paased  against  him, — that  he  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  proaMrte  in  all 
points  the  objects  of  Cjrnia.   When  the  prince  had 
set  oat  on  his  expedition,  Clearehas  joined  him  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  bmb  ia 
all,  being,  aceor^ig  to  Xeno^ion  (Amab.  m.  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Gredc  who  was  aware  of  the 
princess  real  object    When  the  actnal  intention  of 
Cyras  began  to  be  saspected,  the  Oredcs  refased 
to  mareh  farther,  and  Cleardina,  attempting  to 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  nairewly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.    Profeasiqg  then  to  cooie 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  np  a  ahow  of  vari- 
ance between  himself  and  Cyras,  he  gredaally  led, 
not  his  own  forees  only,  bat  the  rest  of  his  coon- 
trymen  as  vrell,  to  perceive  the  diffimltiea  of  their 
position  shonld  they  desert  the  service  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  indnced  them  to  advance. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treason, 
Clearehas  was  the  only  Qreek  admitted  into  the 
number  of  jadges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  advite 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accosed.     At  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  c  401,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeka,  which  rested  on  the 
Eaphrates;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  unisfe 
to  withdraw,  as  sach  a  step  would  have  ezpotfd 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surroanded ;  and  he  ther^ 
fore  neglected  the  directions  of  Cyras,  who  had 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  enemy^i 
centre.     Platareh  bbmes  him  exceedingly  for  bucIi 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  loss 
of  the  battle.    When  the  Greeks  began  their  iv- 
treat,  Clearehas  waa  tacitly  reoogniaed  as  their 
commander-in-chiei^  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhi- 
bited his  nsoal  qualities  of  pradence  and  cneigr, 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline.    At  length,  however,  being  deciroos  of 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  Tisispher- 
nes,  and  allaying  the  sospicions  which  existed  be* 
tween  him  and  the  Greeks  in  q>ite  of  their  solemn 
treaty,  Clearehas  sought  an  interview  with  the 
satr^k,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  to 
puni&  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  htA  kbooivd 
to  excite  their  mutnal  jeoloosy ;  and  HiM^fiheniet 
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promiaed  that,  if  Clearchaa  would  bring  hit  chief 
officers  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
instilled  suspicion  into  him  against  their  country- 
men. Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred.  Clears 
chos  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  effiirta  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  fiiTOur,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
from  the  latter  Platarch  reports  besides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogs 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear- 
chus a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  time,  an  oversfauodowing  grove 
of  pahn-trees  arose ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  £Eivourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab.  L  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
§§  1—21,  6.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
iL  1—6.  §  15 ;  Died.  xiv.  12,  22—26 ;  Plut.  Ar- 
tax.  8,  18.)  [£.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA^opx^f),  a  citisen  of  Heiac- 
leia  on  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
nobles  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pontns  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
person,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  laige  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligardiical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
frenzy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
butes of  Zens,  and  gave  the  name  of  K«poiWf  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assaa- 
sination,  against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  b.  c.  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates,  the  hitter  of 
whom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  XV.  81,  xvi  36  ;  Just  xvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
iL  30 ;  Memn.  ap,  PhcL  BibL  224 ;  Pint,  de  Alex, 
Fori,  iL  5,  a<i  JHrinc  Mentd.  4 ;  Theopomp.  op, 
Atkm.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Isocr.  Ep,  ad  TimaUu  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  s.  «.  KA^x^'  i  Wesseling,  ad  Diod, 
IL  ee. ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad,  V,  H,  ix.  13.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAtofixoO*  o^  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle^s  pupils,  was  the  anthorof  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
son whom  Athenaeus  (L  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rp«xtf  ««^ 
raf,  or  the  dmer  ouL  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  found  in  Vossina  (de  Hist,  Graee,  pp.  83,  84, 
ed.  Westermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity : — 1.  B/oi,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  at  least  eight  books.  (See  Athen.  xiL  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentaiy  on  Phito^s  ''Timaeus.**  (Fabric. 
BvU,  Graee,  iii  p.  95.)  3.  likiermwos  kyta&pMV, 
{Gvog,  Laert  iiL  2.)  4.  Ilipt  r»v  kv  rf  Widrtai'os 
noAiTcff  ftoByittaruciis  ^f/niiivw,  5.  T^ffyiBws^  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus (vi.  p.  255),  from  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  Ilcpi  va<8c(ar.  (Dioff.  Laert. 
L  9  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7*  Ilfpf  ^iXias, 
8.  TiapoifdoL  9.  Tl^fl  ypi^w¥,  on  riddles.  10. 
VEfmrucd,  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e.  p,  Athen.  xiL 
p.  553,  £).  11.  ncpl  ypa/^v^  on  paintinn. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  L)  12.  ntprypatptd  ?  Tho 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  loe.  13.  IIcpl 
yipKns%  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  IIcpl  tmv  ^nSSfwr, 
on  water-animals.  15.  Iltfl  ^v&v^  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  ncfil  o-irfXerwr,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  Aiken,  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  He^.!  diryov,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  BiU,  Graee,  iiL  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refera 
{Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Tacticus  (ch.  1) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (See  Voss.  /.  e. ;  Fabric 
BibL  Grate,  iiL  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  {mhiapxot),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  VUBap^f^s 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  KopurBioi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  nflMpoo-of  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  phiy,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown.  (L 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  p.  1623, 47  ;  Meine  xe, 
Chm,  Graee.  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.} 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronze  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polycletus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  prolwbly  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Opu9C,  Acad.  V.  p.  371.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'RIDAS(KAcapi'8ar),  a  friend  of  Brasidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thncydides 
considen  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Ampbipolis  by  Brasidas ;  and  in  the  buttle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main '  body  of  the  forces,  b.  c.  422. 
Clearidas  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Ampbipolis,  not  (as  the  tenns  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves.  (Thnc  V.  10,  21,  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  **  An 
Cledonii  Biomani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
OrammaticL**  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former,  or  art  prima,  containing  illua- 
trations  of  the  ^itio  Prima ;  tho  latter,  or  art 
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McwMia,  of  the  EdiUo  Smumda.  [Donatus.]  Of 
Cledonins  povonally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  it 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditoriom  or  UniyeKity  eatablitbed  in  the 
capitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institation  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Oodofr.  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  U.  tit  9.  toL  ▼.  p.  203, 
Ac.)  The  only  edition  ii  that  contained  in  the 
**  Onunniaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqni**  of 
Putschius,  4to^  HanoT.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  BeUr'dge  xur  Griech,  und  JRom.  LtiteraUur' 
^«cA.  Tol.  ii.  p.  314.)  [W.  R.J 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
tician,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  &  c.,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.   (H.  N.  xxiv.  101.)     [  W.  A.  0.] 

CLEIDE'MUS  (KAcI8q/ios),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
{Peisutr,  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus: — 1.  *£|i77irTuc^f.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  (s.  o.  "tut).  Casaubon  {ad  Athm. 
L  e.)  and  Vossius  {de  HiU.  Oram.  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  $.  v.  *E{ir)^rra/.)  2. 
*Ar06  (Athen.  vi.  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (The*.  19,27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  Tlptnoyih 
rui,  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  660,  a.)  4.  N<{otoi,  a  passage  firam  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  609,  c.),  relating  to  the  first  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  Hipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  b.  c.  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  aoocount  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut.  ^m^  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (I.  c).  [E.  £.] 

CLEI'OENES  (KA«i7^n|f).  1.  A  citiaen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  B.  c.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalddian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oo> 
casion,  in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successfuL  (Xen.  HelL  t.  2. 
§  11,  &c. ;  Diod.  XV.  19,  &c. ;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attadted  by  Ariato- 
phanes  in  a  very  obscure  passage  (Bam.  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  (ad  ArisL  L  c),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foroign  extraction.  He  seans  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievons  char* 
latan  of  the  day.  [E.  £.] 

CLErNIAS(KA«y(af).  1.  Father  of  Aldbiades, 
fought  at  Artemisium  in  a  trireme  built,  equipped, 
and  manned  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  last  of 
the  aearfighla  there  gained  the  ipurrttd.    He  fell 
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atCoroneia,  b.  &  447.    (Herod,  viii.  17;    Plot. 
Alab.  2.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

2.  Son  of  Akibiades,  married  Deinomacha,  the 
daughter  of  Megades,  and  became  by  her  tbe 
father  of  the  femous  Akibiades.     He  greatly  di»- 
tingnished  himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemiunm,  b.  c.  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  shun  in  b.  c.  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.    (Herod,  riii  1 7 ;  Pint. 
Ale.  1;  Pkt  Ale.  Prim.  p.  112;  Thuc  L  113.) 

3.  A  younger  brother  of  the  fiunons  Akibiades. 
Perides,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  htm  away  from 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  edacatitm  with 
his  brother  Ariphron ;  but  the  latter  sent  him  back 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  an3rthing  of  him.  (Pkt  Protag.  p.  320.) 
In  another  diuogne  (Ale.  Prim.  p.  118,  ad  /im.  ; 
comp.  Schd.  ad  loe.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  quite  a 
madman. 

4.  Son  of  Axiochns,  and  the  same  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  very  young  roan  by  Pkto  in  tlia 
**  Euthydemus,'*  was  first  cousin  to  Na  8  and  to 
Alcibiades. 

5.  The  fether  of  Antns  of  Sicyon.  The  Sicjo- 
nians  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  ihmr 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  of 
the  tyrants  Euthydemus  and  Timockidas,  tlie 
ktter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Cleinas  as  his  coUeagne.  Soon  after  tbia 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  sexKd  the  ty- 
ranny, B.  c.  264.  (Pans.  ii.  8  ;  PloL  AraL  SL> 
[Abantidas.]  [E.  £.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KXtvUs)^  a  Pythagoiean  phik- 
sopher,  of  Tarentnm,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Platens,  as  appears  from  the  story  (periiaps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  La&tiua  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Amtoxenus,  to  the  effect 
that  Pkto  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  De- 
mocritus  which  he  could  colket,  but  was  prevented 
by  Amydas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  practice,  Clei- 
nias was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assni^  his  anger  by  playing  on  his 
harp ;  and,  when  Proms  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  his 
fortune  through  a  pditical  revolution  (comp.  Thrige, 
Hb9  Cjfrmiemsium^  §  48),  Ckiniaa,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  exeept  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  toe  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyiene, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  loss.  (lamblich.  VU.  Pytk.  27,  31,  33;  Ad. 
V.  H.  xiv.  23 ;  Perixon.  ad  loe.;  Chaoaad.  Pont, 
op.  Aiken,  ziv.  p.  623,  £ ;  Diod.  Frogm.  lib.  x. ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Cfraee.  i.  pp.  840,  886.)     [£.  £.] 

CLEINIS  (KXc2vti),  the  husband  of  Harpe  and 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygius,  Harpasas,  and  Arte* 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babyks, 
and  was  bdoved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  asses  to 
ApoUo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  custom  at 
Babylon;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com- 
manded that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.  L3rdus  and  Harpasna,  the  sons  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animak  so  as  to 
attack  the  fionily  of  Cldnis.  Other  divinities, 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  fiunily,  and  changed 
all  ita  members  into  different  bird&  (Anton.  Lib. 
20.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEINO'MACHUS  (KActW^M^t^),  ( 
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philoioplier  of  Tharinm,  it  taid  by  Diogenes  LaeV 
tins  (ii.  112)  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
{''tpi  d{io»fuir»r  ical  «ca'n77opi7fuirwy).  We  leem 
from  Suidias  (s.  v.  U6^wy),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  b.  c.,  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Brjso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  Cleinomachus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomachus  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
same  century.  [E.  £.] 

CLEIO.     [MusAB.] 

CLErSTHENES  {KXtureiyris),      1.    Son  of 
Aristonymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.     He  was  des- 
cended from  Orthflgoras,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
giand&ther  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  126 ; 
Aristot  PoliL  ▼.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Paus.  iL  8 ;  Mul- 
ler,  Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)     In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha,, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.     (Pans.  z.  37  ;    Aesch.  e.  Qes,  §  107,  &c ; 
Clinton,  F,  //.  sub  anno,  695.^     We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer's  poems,  because  Ai^gos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Adrastns,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemorated.  (Herod,  t.  67;  see  Nitssch,  Mel&- 
tern.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)     Muller  (/.  e.)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
at  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  ('Toreu,  'Ovfarcu,  Xotpcarcu), 
while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the  title  of  *Apx4\€uu 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  Mb  mo- 
tive for  this  given  by  Miiller  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  3) 
seems  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  he  sets  aside;  and  the  historian^s 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
grandfather  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  thui  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67, 68.) 
From  Aristotie  (Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
reftpect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partiy 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
adopted  in  his  general  government.     His  adminis- 
tration alflo  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
much   magnificence,  and   Pausanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (<rrod  KAtur^fycior)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.    (Paus.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  b.  c.  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-tace  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  Miiller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  soitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Megades  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[Aoarxstjl] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megades  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
the  head  of  the  Akmaeomd  dan  on  the  baniah- 
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ment  of  the  Peisistratidae^  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  orBde, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.     Finding,  however,  that  he  coold  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  hitter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.     There  is  therefore  less 
tmtn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocratea 
{Arriopaff.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.     The  prindpai 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  andent  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Comp. 
Arist.  PoiiL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;   Thrige,  Aes  Cyren, 
§  48.)     The  increase  in  the  number  ti£  the  /3om\i( 
and  of  the  yawcpapim  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  ^tpm-pioi  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  tiiftot  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.     According  to  Aelian  (  V.  H. 
xiii.  24 )  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  fint  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  lame 
authority,  to  have  been  the  fint  sufferer ;  and  this 
is  partiy  borne  out  by  Diodoms  (xi.  55),  who  says,, 
that  ostradsm  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Plut  Nic  11 ;  Har- 
pocrat  s«  V.  "limpxos).  We  learn,  moreover,  btna 
Aristotle  (PolU.  ill  2,  ed  Bekk.)  tiiat  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  but  this  appears  to  baive  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.    By  some  again  he- 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  nomber  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  is.  fiv* 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.    (Wachsmuth« 
vol  i.  p.  360,  Eng.  transL ;  but  see  Muller,  JSW- 
memd.  §  64,  &c.)    The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  poUtical  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoras  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  I.     Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  fitmk 
Lacedaemon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  the  accursed  fiunily  (iva- 
7cir),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon*s 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  fiunilies  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  aboUsh  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarehs.     But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis^ 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.     On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Attica.    The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  700  banished  families  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vi.  181;  oomp. 
Did.  o/AnL  pp.  156,  235,  323,  A.e^  633,  755» 
990—993.) 

3b  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
piTofligacj  brought  him  more  than  onoe  under  tht 
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laah  of  Ariatophaaes.  Thus  the  Clondt  an  laid 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  they  see  him 
{Nub.  854);  and  in  the  Tkamophonaxtuae  (574, 
&C.)  he  brings  information  to  the  women,  a«  being 
a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  chaiacter  he  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
^tvpAs.  (Vesp,  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ack. 
118  and  Eq.  1371  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserre 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  bMrd,  re- 
ino?ing  the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
Ehnsl.  a(/Jc&.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'OORA  (KAciraT^pa),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wcupt  (▼.1245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  DanaUU.  She  is  vari- 
onsly  represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  aThessalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  in  Ariatopk  Vesp,  1239, 
1245,  Lymlr,  1237 ;  Suid.  Hesych.  s.  o.)   [P.  S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KAf(raf>xoO<  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Enboea.  After  Plutarchns  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyi;^nny  of  Eretria  by  Phodon, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  bat  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchuB  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Phoc.  13;  Dem.  deChr. 
§  86,  PhOipp,  iil  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c.  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofr  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  {PhUipp,  iii.  g  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  {Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Pnrroenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambaa- 
aadors  to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  firom 
Orens  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
all^s  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Callias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadon  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion,  by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
expelled  firom  their  respective  cities.    (Aesch.  c. 
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OCes.  §g  85—103 ;   Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  252,  &c. ; 
Diod.  xvL  74 ;  Plut.  Dem.  17.)  [£.  £.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KAcfrof^os),  son  of  the  his- 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  49)^  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it  This  woric  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtius,  who  is  thought  to  have 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  trandate 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  {da 
Leg,  i.  2)  speaks  verr  slightingly  of  the  productioii 
in  question  {rjL  irtfi  'A^i^anpov)^  and  mentions 
him  again  {BruL  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Quintilian  says  (/asf. 
Or,  X.  1)^  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  hia 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  {de  SubUm,  §  3 ;  compi. 
Tonp.  ad  loc.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocles, 
vpuHpus  yuiP  caiKiffKtHS^  ^opS^ias  V  irtp.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  {Them,  27,  Aiex,  46),  and 
severfd  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Stnbou 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  words 
{y}Mff(reu)  is  frequently  leferred  to  by  Athenaeus^ 
was  a  different  person  frt>m  the  historian.  (Fabric 
Bibf.  Grate,  iil  p.  38 ;  Voea,  de  Hist,  Gnuc  p.  90, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KAstn}),  a  daughter  of  king  Merops 
and  wife  of  Cyzicus.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  the  Ai^nauta  she  hung  herself^  and 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleite. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  967,  1063,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

CLEITODE'MUS.     [Clmdkmus.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  {K\9n6fMxos\  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  own 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  hisage, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  146  B.C.  He  there 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Cameades,  under  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  he  also  studied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics. Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomachus, 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Cameades 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  b.  c.  129.  (Comp.  Staph.  Byz.  b.v,  Kapxyh 
itiv.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  aa  late 
as  B.  c.  1 1 1,  at  all  events,  as  Crassus  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  OrtU,  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
{fii€\ieLy  Diog.  Laert.  L  c),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car- 
neades,  from  whose  views  he  never  dissented. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  B.  a  146,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  taken 
from  a  discourse  of  Cameades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sap- 
plies  even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (Cic. 
Tunc,  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitoma- 
chus, and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industxy, 
penetration,  and  philosophical  talent   {Aead,  ii.  6, 
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31.)  He  Bometimet  translates  from  the  works  of 
Cleitomachus,  as  for  instance  from  the  *^  De  sosti- 
nendis  Offensionibos,^  which  was  in  four  books. 
(Acad.  iL  31.) 

Cleitomachus  appears  to  hare  been  well  known 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
works  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lncilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
riniu,  consul  in  b.  c.  149.   (Cic.  Acad,  ii.  3*2.) 

Cleitomachus  probably  treated  of  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(ircp)  (upicrtonf),    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric.  BibL  Graec  iiL  p.  168 ;  Brucker,  Hitt, 
PhiL  L  p.771;  OreUi,  Onom,  TuU.  iL  pp.159, 160; 
Snid.  B.  9  KAfcro/iaxo;.)  [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAwTrf/iaxo*),  a  Theban 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausanias 
(vi.  15  ;  comp.  Snid.  «.  o.  KAnrif/uixo^).  He  won 
the  prize  at  Olympia  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  141. 
(b.c.  216.)  Aelian  mentions  {V.H,  iii.  30)  his 
great  temperance,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [RE.] 

CLEITO'NYMUS(KAfiT«^/uoj),  an  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybaris  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (ParalL 
Min,  10,  21.)  His  TragieOy  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (de  Fluv,  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
a  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  Bp^uew  for  rpceyucwy  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  Hist,  GroM,  p. 
418,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  £.] 

CLEI'TOPHON  (KAciro^r),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed :  1.  TaXvrucd^  a  history  of 
the  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  {ParalleLMin.  15) 
gives  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Taipeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennus.  2.  'Ip^ixd^  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  (de  Fbiv,  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  *lTa\<ir^  4.  Krltrcts,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Plut  de  Fluv.  6. 
$  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Voss.  de  Hist.  Graee. 
pp.  418,  419.)  [£.  E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAfiToj).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.     (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
250 ;  Eustath.  ixd  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenor  of  Troy,  shun  by  Teucrus. 
(Hom.  II  XV.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Diyas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Sithon,  the  fiither  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon^s  death  she  married 
Cleitus,  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Narrat.  10;  Parthen.  i?ro^  6.) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt 
(Conon,  Narrat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KXfTroj  or  KA«T<ff).  1.  Son  of 
Bardylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  b.  c. 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
his  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  the  Illyrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hiUs,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Ghiucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  giris,  and  three  bUK^c  rams,  ot 
fered  by  the  Illyrians  before  their  fint  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  ( Arr.  Anab.  i.  5,  6 ;  Plut. 
Alex.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xviL  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  sumamed  Mf  Aos,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lanice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  b.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"Arpifta  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxL  3) ;  and  when,  in 
b.  c.  330,  the  guards  {iraipoi)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Oeitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  b.  c.  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  &ct  sacred  to  Dionvsus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayen  dechiring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  difierent  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contemporor 
ries  were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  fit>m  Euripides  (Androm, 
683,  &C.)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldien  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seized 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fiiry  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xviL  21, 57;  Wess.  ad  he;  Plut  Alea.  1 6, 50-52 ; 
Arr.  Anab.  i.  15,  iii.  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viiL  1 ;  Just  xiL  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officen,  sumamed 
A€vk6s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  b.  a  324.  (Athen.  xii 
p.  539,  c.;  AeL  V.H.  ix.  3;  Just  .xii.  12;  Air. 
Anab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  ofiloer  who  oommanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lomian  war,  b.  c  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Tripaiadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  he  ob- 
tained from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to  disposseif 
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Ua  of  it,  in  ■.&  319,  aha  AntiftUrH  dMkk»  be 
nrriMDcd  the  principel  ciuet,  and  maited  mwa j  to 
Ifaeedeiiia  to  lepoit  the  itate  of  affiun  to  Polj- 
■pofchon.  In  B.  c  318,  eficr  Poljipertebon  had 
been  fadiled  at  MegaJopolis,  he  tent  Ckitiu  with 
a  ieet  to  the  eoast  of  Thnce  to  pierent  anj  iontik 
of  Antigooas  from  pa«uif  into  Eiuope,  aid  alto 
to  effect  a  jojiction  vith  Arrhidaeos,  who  had  that 
hinuelf  op  in  the  town  of  Ciiut  [See  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicaoor  being  lent  against  him  by  CaMander,  a 
battle  enaued  near  Byzantioin,  in  which  Cleitna 
gained  a  decinre  rictory.  Bat  hia  neceai  ren- 
dered him  orer-eonfident,  and,  baring  allowed  his 
tioopa  to  diiembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  waa 
anrpriied  bj  Antigonnt  and  Nicanor,  and  loat  all 
hit  tbipa  except  the  <me  in  which  he  tailed  him- 
■el£  Manng  reached  the  thore  in  eafetj,  he  pro- 
ceeded towaida  Macedonia,  bat  waa  akin  bj  aome 
aoldien  of  Lytimachtta,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xrjil  15,  39,  52,  72.)       [E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KX^foif),  a  Greek  hbtorian,  pro- 
bably of  Conatantinople,  who  wrote,  aooording  to 
Sukiaa  («.  «.),  respecting  the  kinga  and  emperon  of 
the  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieranymns  on  the  figozca 
of  laocntea  (vf^  tAp  ^hroKparuuiw  ^rxyilt^ttv), 
and  other  treatiaea.  Rohnken  (Prarf.  ad  Tim. 
Ltx.  p.  X.)  aoppoiea  that  Suidaa  baa  confonnded 
two  different  perwmi,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, bnt  one  lappoaition  leema  joat  aa  probaUe  aa 
the  other.  The  grammatical  worka  of  Clemena  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicam  Magnnm  (t. «. 
{cUi|)  and  Suidaa  (a.  «e.*Hpaf,  waXLtifioKoi\  and 
the  historical  ones  rery  frequently  in  the  Byaantine 
writers  (Vossiua,  dt  Hittor,  Graec  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS  (Kkiifins),  a  tUve  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mos,  whose  person  very  mach  resembled  his  maater*s, 
and  who  aTaiied  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberias 
ia  A»  D,  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  waa  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
berius ;  and  a  formidable  inaurrection  would  pro- 
bably hare  broken  oat,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  Tenture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
paUux.  This  was  in  ^  d.  16.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  16 ;  comp.  Suet.  7t&.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Fhivius  Clemens,  usually  sumamed  Alexan- 
drinos,  ia  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Athena, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  ii  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer,  xxviL  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Paleatine,  and  f^ypt. 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  fimn  the  East  At 
Mogth,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satii£io- 
tion,  and  whom  he  priced  hi  mora  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  oartainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  be&ro  hear^ 
ing  Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 
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Probably  be 
the  idtaenee  of  tke 
Pantaenus,  thoogh  Neaader  tUnka 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexaadiiaa  dnrcb,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  aboot  a.  n.  190  be  waa 
chosen  to  be  assiitiiit  to  his  bebred  pneefHx, 
In  thia  fartter  capatitj  he  eontinaed  sstil  the  yor 
202,  iHien  both  principal  and  ■  '  '  *  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  comeqaenee  of  the 
persecntioB  imder  Sewema.  In  the  *'*fl""'''*r  of 
Caiacal]a*s  reign  he  waa  at  Jenisalem,  to  viich 
city  many  Christians  were  then  accaatomed  to  n- 
pair  in  eonseqoenee  of  ita  hallowed  spota.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jemsaleo,  who  waa  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospd,  reoonmended  him  ia  a 
letter  to  the  chnrch  at  Antiodi,  leprcacnting  kin 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtnona  and  weU- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  who 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  chorch  of  ChrisL 
It  ii  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  CleoMnt  r^- 
tnrned,  after  an  absence  of  three  yeara,  in  206, 
thon^  of  thia  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  retomed  be&re  211,  becanae  at  that 
time  be  sncceeded  Pantaenos  aa  maater  of  the 
schooL  Among  his  papila  was  the  odebiated 
Origen.  Guerike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  213;  bat 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrockh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  pbMX  tin  220.  Hence 
he  floarished  under  the  reigns  of  Severaa  and  Ca- 
racalla,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Clement 
held  the  frmdamental  tratha  ui  Christiani^  and 
exhibited  genuine  pietf.     But  in  hia  mental  dia- 
racter  the  philosopher  predominated.     His  learn- 
ing was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  bis  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  ondoly  proiir 
to  speculation.     An  eclectic  in  philoaopby,   he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  systenu 
such  truths  as  commended  themsdives  to  his  judg- 
ment   **  I  espoused,**  says  he,  **  not  thia  or  tliat 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  I  call  philoso- 
phy.**   He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect    He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  any 
of  the  fiithers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveneas  of  mind  Clement  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  He  never  develops  great  principles, 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fimcy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  fircon  common  sense.  He  ptu«> 
sues  no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  natnre  of 
Christianity.  Hii  attainments  in  purely  religioiu 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  no 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  Fran  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  woe  pre> 
posterous  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesist  or 
even  a  successfril  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  laid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  qoestioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christian  monlity. 
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Boubilett  great  allowance  should  be  made  ibr  the 
education  and  circumitances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  peraona 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modea  of  tiiought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
-view;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
apeculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — ^the  allegoriier  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  spears — ^the  metaphy- 
sician eclipses  the  Christian. 

The  works  of  Clement  which  haye  reached  us 
are  his  Aoyos  UfwrprrrucSs  vpds  'EAX^vu  or  //br- 
iaioiy  Address  to  the  Greets;  TlaJiayay6s^  or 
Teaser ;  Irptefuerus,  or  Misodlames ;  and  Tls  6 
att^6yxyos  IIAodinos ;  Quw  Dives  sahetur  7  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  *Tironnra^<is  in  eight 
books  ;  ircp2  rov  Ud^x"^  i.  e.  <2e  Pcuchate ;  vepl 
Ni/mrf  Cor,  i.e,de  J^jmuo ;  ircpl  Kara\aXi«s,  L  e. 
de  OUreatationa ;  Uporpwjrrucds  tls  Troiiovi/ivy  i.  e. 
EjkorUUio  ad  PaUentiam;  Karaite  *EjcirAi)<ruumir<(f, 
L  e.  OanoH  Eodewjuiicus^  or  ds  Ocuumibus  Ecdedas- 
ads;  ccf  rriy  npo^iinpr  'A/Avr,  On  ike  Prophet 
Amos ;  wept  Ilpoyolas  and*Opot  Buupdpoi,  If  the 
irorxnniaHs  be  the  same  as  the  Adumbrationes 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter*s  edition.  Perhaps  the  iicKoym  ix  r&v 
Tpo^fqruc&v^  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  imrvmiff^is.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  are 
also  cir  rAv  0comtov  jco)  r^f  iyairoKuc^s  koAov- 
lUvJ\$  hCHourKsOdas  Jcord  ro^s  OdaXeprlyov  xp^^ovs 
ivirofud,  L  e.  extracts  firom  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinus.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylbuig  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  fiither. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  hii  edition  of  Clement*s  works;  but  Fabridus, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  published  some  of  the  feurments  more 
fully,  along  with  severBl  not  found  in  l^otter^s  edi- 
tion. There  are  also  fragments  in  the  BibUotk 
Pair,  of  Galland.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  voL  ii. 
p.  1045.) 

His  three  principal  woriu  constitute  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  the  Hortatory  Address  his  design  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  ihem  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chria- 
tianity,  and  demonstrates  tiie  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Pa/edagogne  takes 
up  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
exphiins  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paedagogue^ — 
one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre- 
ceptor is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.  The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
trifling  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  gnat 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  cireum- 
stancea.  The  StronuUa  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  firom 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  viduable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  phUosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  GnosHCf  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinioD,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  ris  6  <n^6fiMvos  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptationa  tiie  rich  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  Hypotyposes  in  eight  books  (ihrorv- 
v(i$<rct5,  translated  adwmbraiionu  by  Casnodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  (fTu^.  Eed,  iv.  14)1, 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books,  of  Scripture^ 
Photins  gives  a  moet  un&vouiable  account  of  it, 
aiHxming  that  it  contained  many  fiibulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
heretica.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement^s 
works: — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  foL,  Graecd. 
This  is  the  editio  prinoeps.  Frid.  Sylbuigii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  foL  Gr.  et  Lat.  Herveti,  <*  Pro- 
trepticus  et  Paedagogus,^  et  Stroizae  libri  viii. 
**  Stromatum,**  Florent  1551,  foL  Lat  Herveti, 
**  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,**  Basil. 
1556,  fol  and  1566,  foL,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  foL 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  voL  iii.  1677,  foL  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Gr.  et 
lAt.;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  foL,  Paris,  1641, 
foL  and  Colon.  1688,  foL  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
foL  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat ;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best    Oberth'ur,  Wiroeb.  1788—89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat     Klotz,  Lipa.  1830-^,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Greece.  A.  B.  CaUlean,  in  the  **  Colleo- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,''  Paris,  1827 
&C.,  voL  iv.  8vo.  Lat  The  treatise  *'Quis 
Dives  salvetur'*  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  S^aar,  Traj.  1816,  8vo, ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  H.  Olshausen,  Regiom.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goettang.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nourry's  Apparatus  ad  BibL  maxinu 
Pairum,  Paris,  1703,  foL  lib.  iu. ;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  Clem,  Alexandr.  Disp.  Groning.  1826,  8vo. ; 
H.  E.  F.  Guerike,  Comment,  Bistor,  et  Tkeolog,  de 
Schola,  quaeAlexandriae^fioruit,  Cated^eOcOf  Halae, 
1824-25,  8va;  Matter,  Essai  histor.  swr  VEoole 
d^Alemmdrie,  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepen^ 
ning,  Origmes,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Fidei  Gnoeeosque  Ideas,  qua  ad  se  itnioem  atque  ad 
Philosophiam  rrferatur  rations  secundum  meniem 
dementis  AUx,,  Heidelb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgememe 
Gesch,  der  Christ  ReUgion  und  Kirche,  I  3,  Ham- 
burg, 1827,  8vo.;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchen' 
getSkkte^fvarfU  At^tage,  2  vols.  IlaUe,  1843, 8vo.s 
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Banr,  Die  CkritUiehe  Gnotis,  Tubing.  1885,  8to.  ; 
Dahne,  Jk  ypwm  Oemeniu  Alex.  Hal.  1881,  8to.; 
Bp.  Kaye>  Acemmi  of  the  WrUmge  and  Optmom  ^ 
Clement  of  Alexandriaf  London,  1835,  8to.  ;  Da- 
Tidion*a  Saend  HemunaUiee^  Edinb.  1848,  8to.; 
Cave's  Hittoria  LUeraria^  Lend.  1688,  fol;  Oiese- 
ler*t  TeaiUook of EcdeeiatUoalllistory^  tnuislated 
by  Cunningham,  Phikdelph.  1836,  3  toIs.  8vo. 
▼oL  L ;  Euseb.  Hutor,  Ecdee.  lib.  y.  et  tL,  ed. 
Heinichen,  1»27— SO,  Lips.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETrN US,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  fiunily 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mucianus  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  &ther 
had  formerly  held  under  CaUguk.  (Tac.  Ann,  iv. 
68.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  altogether  Toid,  as  Suetonius 
says  (7V6.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  Uie  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Dom.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(Ep,l  10,  iv.2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  A.  o.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  tbe 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, A.  D.  95,  and  married  Domitilla,  also  a  rehition 
of  Domitian.  His  finther  was  Flavins  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Fbvius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  DomU,  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined tbe  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names,  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Suet  Z)omt^.  15.)  DionCassius 
says  (Ixvil  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
chaige  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  wero  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
loBtr.  ApolL  viii.  15 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  14 ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Bp,  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavins  Clemens,  mar^ 
tyr,  which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Ftavii 
(Xementia  Viri  Cknuularii  et  Martyrie  7\tmulus 
i/lneiratm,  Urbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Clkmknr  Romanur.]  [O.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponics, 
for  Pompomus  mentions  bijn  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  cites,  on  liis  aathority,  a  consti- 
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tation  of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  **Pactamaiis 
Clemeni  aiebat  imperatorem  Antoninnm  oonsti- 
taisse.**  (Dig.  40.  Ut  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninos  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  belongs 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Vems,  Commodas,  Cazacalla, 
Oeta,  Diadumenns,  and  Elagabalus;  but  in  tbe 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caracalla,  M.  An- 
relins,  or  Pius — usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracalla, 
and  not  oirlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  PiuA.  (Zimmem, 
R,  A  G,  i.  p.  184,  n.  8.)  Here  it  probably  denotes 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactumeius  Clemens  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  contemporary.      [J.  T.  G.j 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  ia 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St 
Paul  mentions  (PUl.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  **  his  fellow 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life." 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probably 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second,  Neander  (Kirchengeedi,  iii.  p.  1100) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  than 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  M  ri 
rlpfia  riis  hiSaHts — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  fevonr  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  yiuting  Spain,  which  he 
mentions,  Rom,  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
polation (§  40,  &c.).  In  these  chapters  is  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions, a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  former  is  tnuisferred  to  the  latter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later  age, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  tbe  epistle,  which 
unifonnly  speaks  of  the  church  and  its  offices  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greats  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  hiter  fethers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahab  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  £uth  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  her  hanging  a  eoarlet  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  through 
Christ^  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  wise 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  fiible  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  eariiest  apostolical  fathers, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  TestSp- 
ment.  The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  sev^al  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  are 
quoted  (L  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  fonnnla 
T^pctsrcu,  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture;  we 
also  find  reference  to  the  apoayphal  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Judith;  a  traditionary  convemtioii  » 
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leUtted  between  our  Lord  and  St  Peter;  and  a 
story  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Ep,  iL  §  12 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
p.  465.)  The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  is  denied  by  Jerome  (CataL  c  15)  and 
Photius  {BiU.  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Eusebius.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserred  as  de- 
mentis in  the  Syrian  churchy  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fiiir  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  ^at  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
such  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  fdso  fidsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  Recogmtkmes 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  tnuislar 
tion  of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself^  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  reeog^ 
nixes  his  fiither,  whom  he  had  lost  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Oersdorf  in  his  Biblio- 
Ikeoa  Pairum  Eoduiadioorum  Latmorum  tdeeta. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueber  den 
Urtprtmg  vnd  JnkaU  der  ApodoL  Ckmstitutitmem^ 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Oemm- 
tmesy — homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  Neander  {GeneiuekB  Entwichdung^  &c. 
pb  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitish  sect 

The  true  particulan  of  Clement*s  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  (Mitnoiresy  ii.  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Oentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavius  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  bar 
nished  Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Grabe  (i^  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  a.  d.  68,  immediately  after  the  JDartjTdojn 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  o. 
95y  during  Domitian^s  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Young,  the  king^s  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669 ;  Cotelerins,  at 
Paris,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  the  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fethers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele^s  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Orenfell,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Aicb- 
bishop  Wake,  1 693.  [0.  £.  L.  C] 

CLEMENS,  TERE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
oontempoiBiy  with  Julianns,  whom  he  once  cites 
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by  the  ezpreasion  Julianus  notter.  f  Dig.  28.  tit  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likvly.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  **  Ad  Le^ 
Libri  XX.,**  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume^s  hypothesis,  to  the 
cUusU  edioUdi»)y  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
are  explained  by  Heineocius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clsmbns  Pactumxius.]  [J.  T.  O.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right  and  a 
hmce  in  her  left  hand.  (Oaudian,  De  LatuL  StiL 
il  6,  &c;  Stat  Tkeb,  xii.  481,  &c;  comp.  Hirt» 
MyOol.  Bilderbueh,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOBIS.     [BiTOV.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (KA«o«ovX£n}),  called  also 
CLEOBULE^NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KAtotfoiA- 
Xifni,  KXco^ovAii),  was  daughter  to  Geobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  s^id  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  fiither  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marics  her  relation 
to  Cleobulua.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cliobulus],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  pky  of  Cratinus, 
called  KAco^ovXirai,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut 
de  Pyih.  Orac  14,  Com,  viL  Sap,  3 ;  Diog.  Laert 
L  89 ;  Menag.  ad  loe. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19 ; 
Suid.  s.  V,  KKtoSovKivri ;  Arist.  Met,  iiL  2.  §  12 ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  1 71,  b.,  x.  pw  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  loe.; 
Fabric  BiU,  Graec  iL  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  HisL  Crit.  Cbm.  Graec  p.  277.)  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
Laert  L  22)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KAc((fovXof),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes,  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert  L  89 ; 
Stnb.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon^s,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
B.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulua  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refiige  from  the  tyrant  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo^ 
antic  government;  but  Gement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  VI,  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dimt,  and  Plutaith  {d$  ISX  qp.  IMph,  3)  speaks  of 
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bim  as  a  tymnt  Theae  ttatements  may,  however, 
be  reconcUed,  bj  loppoaiiig  him  to  have  held,  as 
edtrvfurlinfs^  an  aathority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (Arist.  PoliL  lit  14,  15,  ad  Jin. 
iv,  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  pliiloaophy  of 
CleobuluB  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(ypi<pavs)  in  Terse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  {tts  6  Tonj^  weuSts  8^ 
SiM^cKo,  K.  T.  X.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Cleobnline.  He  is  said  to  hare  liTed  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — itiv  ffWoucl^Mf  rds  i^vTaWpos,  ir9p6ipovs 
l/ukw  Ti)r  ^Aur/ai',  rf  5c  ^pwtuf  yvnuKOS, — shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  gaieraHy  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
aded  on  them  is  dear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert  L  89—93  ;  Snid.  «.  v, 
KXMwXos  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  14  ;  Fabric 
BUfL  Graec  iL  pp.  117,  121,  654 ;  comp.  Did,  (/ 
Ant  8.  V.  Xtxairtaj)  [K  E.] 

CLEOBUliUS  (KAc<(«ou\of),  ephor  with 
Xenaies  at  Sparta  b.  a  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephonilty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians -and  Corinthians,  with 
the  puipose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  so  as  to  include  the  Azgives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.  H.  a] 

CLEO'CHARES  (K\toxdfnis\  a  Oreek  orator 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contempoiuy  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Aroesilas, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  thiid  century  b.  c  The 
chief  passage  rekting  to  him  is  in  Rntilius  Lupus, 
de  Figur.  SenUnt.  p.  1,  3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
{de  ViL  X  Or.  viiL  25,  p.  845,  c).  The  obvious 
exphmation  is,  that  Clem^ares  inserted  the  obser- 
vation in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  omtions  are  extant  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
666  ;  Diog.  La«Srt  iv.  41 ;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutU. 
Lup.  L  p.  5,  &c.,  and  Hid.  CriL  Or.  Cfr,  63,  pp. 
185,  186 ;  Westermann,  Oexh.  der  BeredttamheU 
in  Oriedienhnd,  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KAc^ic^iToy),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  b.  a  404,  being  remark- 
able for  a  very  powerfiil  voice,  he  addriessed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  t^^rants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  dvil 
war.  (Xen.  HeU.  iL  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Cinesias  by  way  of  wings  to  Cleocritus,  and  send 
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them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  vinegir 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  pasaage 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentlonB  him  (J«. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  expfauned  as  an  aUnsua 
to  his  stature.    (See  SchoL  ad  loc^  [£.  £.] 

CLE0DAEU3  nnXtH^aun^  a  aon  of  the 
Heradeid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsocceasfnl  as  his 
Esther  in  his  attempt  to  cmquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (ApoUod* 
ii.  8.  §  2;  Pans.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  [Lw  S.J 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHU3  (KXctf^iyias 
H6kx<n\  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  ws  find 
lefisreDoe  made  l^  Alexander  Polyfaiator  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  latter  by  Joeephna.  (AnL  L 
15.)  The  name  of  Makhus  is  asdd  to  be  of  tbe 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  deodemus  m 
Greek.  [£.  K] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KXc^iyior),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Stptem 
Sapienimm  ContiouiM  (c.  1 0,  ed.  Tanchn.),  and  ssid 
to  have  used  cutting  more  frequently  than  any 
other  physidaa  of  his  age,  and  to  have  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  exanaple,  in 
the  first  century  after  Chnst.  [ W.  A.  O.J 

CLEOETAS  (KAfofras),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skiUul  constmetion  of  the 
d^wa  or  starting^  place  in  the  stadimn  at  Olymjxis. 
(Paus.  vi  20.  §  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  hronse 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  aeropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pansaniaa.    (i.  24.  f  3.) 
As  he  was  the  son-  and  father  of  an  Aristodes 
(Visoonti,     Oeuorm  diveru$,  vol.   iiL    p^    372), 
Thiersch  {JE^MnAen  d.  Bild.  Kvnd.  pw  281,  Ac) 
and  Sillig  {CaUd.  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristodea,  the  bro- 
ther of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  ass^ga 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.    But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passages 
of  Pansanias  (vi.  8.  $  4,  vi  9.  $  1)  ;   and  it  is 
highly  probable  tiiat  Cleoetaa  waa  an  Athenisn. 
His  name  occurs  (OL  86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias*  ass  is* 
tants,  that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympiss, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  tf^MU. 
(MUller,  de  Phidia,  I  13;  Bockh,  Corp.  InxripL 
Graeo.  voL  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884 ;  Schnlta,  in  JaW» 
JahrbHeher  fur  PkUdogie^  1829,  p.  73;  Biuiu), 
ArHfie.  liberae  Graeeiae  lesmoro,  p.  23.)     [L.  U.J 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KXcrfAMxot).  I.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  nsm^ 
contemporary  with  Cretinns;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passsges  of  Cntinus  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  {ap,  Aiken,  xiv.  p.  688,  £) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gnesippns,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  r^  KAco^x^  and  i  KX«^ 
IMxos  we  ought  to  read  rf  liXeoiuixw  and  i  KA<»> 
IjAxov.  (Beigk,  Bdiq.  Cotn.  Ait  p.  33,  &c.; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Oraee,  ii.  pp.  27 — 29; 
Onssippus.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  foUier  of  One- 
sippus,  nothmg  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  isme 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  foUen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  ti  poems  of  a  veiy 
licentious  character.  (Stcab.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Tridia, 
de  Metrigy  p.  34.)  From  the  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  OnesippoSy 
it  might  be  inferred  Uiat  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  fether  of  Gnesippus ;  but  Strabo  mentioDS  him 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  wh  • 
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way  that,  if  he  sdhereB  in  thiB  case  to  his  nmal 
practice  of  giving  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
thia  Cleomachtu  would  &11  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Gnesippus.  His  name  was  given  to  a 
▼ariety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majore  metre.  (Hephaestion, 
xL  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisford.)  [P.  S.] 

CLE(yMBROTUS  (K\«6ftigpoTos),  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Doriens 
and  Leonidas,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenes. 
(Herod,  t.  41.)  He  became  r^nt  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c.  480,  for  Pleiitarchua,  in&nt 
son  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus.  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  tiU  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotus  was  this  second  time  engaoed  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  **  that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.** 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct.  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  480  (thus  Miiller, 
Proltsfom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus very  £Eiyourable  to  Thirlwall*s  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (F.  ^.  iL  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  (Hist.  qfCfrwoe^  iL  p. 
328.)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedes. 
(Thuc  L  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  I.  {KXtdftSporot),  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Pausanias.  He  succeeded  hii  brother  Aoxsipous 
I.  in  the  year  380  B.  c,  and  reigned  nine  yean. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the  dominar 
tion  of  Sparta  [Pklopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  anny, 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
drias  as  harmost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
his  anny  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Agbsilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  effected  noUiing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger,  dissatisfoo- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabrias;  Pollis.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gutf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
bans,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Creusis,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctnt,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  thouffh  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
fonner  slowness  to  act  against  the  Thebans,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro-' 
tUB  of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  (Qff\  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  Uie  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pklopidas] 
he  fouffht  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  foil  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  AoxsiPOLis  II.     (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c  4. 1  15 ;  Pint.  Pelcp.  13,  20-23, 
Ages.  28;  Died.  xv.  51—55 ;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iiL  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4 ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii  !• 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  B.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240  b.  a  [Agis  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  fother 
his  life  had  been  qiared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  aflSection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  fother  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Agesipolis  III.  (Plut.  Agis,  1 1,  16 
— 18  ;  Paus.  iii.  6 ;  Polyb.iv.  35 ;  Manso,^^Mr^ 
iiL  I,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  (KXM6ftigpoTos\  an  Acar 
demic  philosopher  of  Ambrada,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato ;  not  that  he  had  any 
suffarings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.    (Callimach.  Epigr. 

60,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal  L  p.  474,  Jacobs,  i  p.  226 ; 
AgBth.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lncian,  Pkikp.  1  (  Cic. 
pro  Seaur,  ii.  4,  Tusc.  i.  34 ;  Augustin.  de  CSo. 
ZH  i.  22 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  iii.  p.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  A^ina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.  {PhaacUm,  2,  p.  59,  c.)       [P.  S.] 

CL£OMEa)ES  (KXtoMtf5i}f ),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lyoomedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  &  c.  416.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  b.  c.  404.  (Thuc.  t.  84,  &c. ;  Xen. 
HelL  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider*s  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ad  Xen,  Le.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAco/iijeiyf),  of  the  island 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vL  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Rom.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :— -In  OL  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  (*EAAayo3(icai)  decided 
that  he  had  been  gmlty  of  unfoir  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  tiie  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  firenzy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys*  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  orade,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer:— 
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*Oif  bvtUua  ti^mT  (it  fOfKin  hvwr^  Urn.  [E.E.] 
CLEOMEDES  (nuocd^nr),  nrthor  of  b  OnA 
tnstiie  in  two  books  om  tkg  Cbrmlar  Theory  of  ike 
Heanmlf  Bodia  {KamXucnt  BtrnpUa  M«rc^p«r 
BiiAaa  Stfo).  It  is  father  an  ezpositioo  of  the 
lystem  of  the  voivene  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astrooomj.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be- 
trays consideiable  ignoianee  of  geometrj  (see  his 
aceoont,  p.  28,  ui  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  aeenxacj  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  6rst  book  tieats  of  the  anivene  in  gene- 
nd,  of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stan  and 
planets,  of  daj  mod  night,  and  of  the  magnitndf 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  ^herical  diape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gi?es  the  only 
detailed  aecoont  extant  of  the  methods  bj  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  men- 
son  an  are  of  the  meridian.  The  lecond  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  ittnmi- 
natioo  of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon^s  reToludon  about  iti  axis  is  perfonned  in 
the  MUDe  time  as  its  tynodioal  revolution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  r^pstered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  &ct  (which  Cleomedes  however 
profiesees  not  to  beliere),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  leen  adwve  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  bj  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sig^t  at 
the  bottom  of  an  emp^  Tessel,  is  made  risible  bj 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  hiatory  of  Geomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  hii  woric  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses  {ad  fin.),  thai  it  is  compiled  from  Tarious 
sources,  ancient  and  modem,  but  particukriy  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  hare  lired  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
ha  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Dehunbre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparehos,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  (Journal  dM 
&ivaiu^  1821,  p.  712)  aigues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almageat  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  Ids  Optks,  The 
lame  writer  also  endeavoun  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldebaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Riccioli  {Almag,  Nov.  voL 
i.  pp.  xxxiL  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  A»  D.  390. 

A  treatise  on  ArWaneUe  and  another  on  the 
Spkerey  attributed  to  a  Cleomedes,  are  said  to  exist 
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iBM&    VMna(deiSrdtfL^y<.p.l80,k) 
tans  tint  CkoBsedes  wrote  the  WHO 
attributed  to  CfeoDidcs  or  Eodid.  [Ei 

The  KmXMM^  Smfia  was  fint 
by  GeoL  VaOa.  Yen.  1498,  IbL;  in  Greek  by  Cm- 
tad  Neobaiina,  Paris,  1539;  in  Oc  and  Lat  vitlL 
a  commentary,  by  Rofai  BaHbur,  BoidigaL  1  f  ('5, 
4tou  The  two  latest  editions  are  bj  Janns  Bake, 
with  BaUbar^s  conmientaiy,  Ac^  Logd.  Bat.  18*3), 
8va,  and  C  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Upa.  1832,  8vo.  (s 
reprint  of  Bakers  text,  with  select  notfea). 

(Dehunbre,  HkL  de  PAttrom,  Amr^mmn,  txL  L 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  HkL  Aeirmt,  p.  152;  Vml 
deNoLArL  p.  117,  a.;  Fabric  BAL  Graee.  ir. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KXcofi^s),  16th  kirr  cf 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  bom  to  Anazaodhd'^ 
by  his  second  wife,  prerions  to  the  birth  by  kit 
fint  of  Doriena,  Leonidas,  and  CleoaihcoCD& 
[ANAXANDUDtt.]  He  aooordiiig;lj,  on  his  &• 
ther*s  death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  woald  seen 
than  519  a  c,  and  reigned  for.  a  pcxiod  of  '29 
yean.   (Clinton,  F.  ^.  ii  p.  208.) 

In  B.  c.  519  we  are  told  it  waa  to  Cleomenes 
that  the  PfaUaeans  applied  when  Sparta,  deriming 
to  assist  them,  leoonnnended  allianrp  with  Atheni. 
(Herod.  vL  108.)     And  not  mudi  later,  the  rist 
of  Maeandrius  oocuned,  who  had  been   left  is 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Poiycniei, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  oat  by  the  Per- 
sians with  Syloson.     Maeandrioa  twice  or  thrice 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  ts 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displajed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  oo  Cleomenes  ex- 
pressing his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accept 
them.    Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  last,  in  fesr 
for  his  own  or  his  citixens*  weakness,  went  to  the 
ephon  and  got  an  order  for  the  stnnger*s  depart 
ture.  (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded   the  forces  hy 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Atbeai, 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  strqgj^  be- 
tween Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocratical  party  of 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  pointed 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  vho 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.    He  dA- 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  penoo, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Cooa- 
cilof  600  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isagoos.  Bat 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  aao- 
polis  with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  sod 
at  hist  forced  to  depart  on  conditiima,  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fiUe.     In  shame  and  anger  he  onr- 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  and  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.    At  Eleusis,  however,  when 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  CorinthtiiK  le* 
fused  to  proceed ;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demantns ;  and  on  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  withdrew. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, from  which  Dorians  were  exduded,  and  to 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Sparta  s 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  coantry^  fottue 
relations  with  Athens;  and  their  contents,  »J* 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  wkictt 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyisncy 
of  Hippias.   (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  99-91) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  byAristagon^* 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  lonians.  Hn 
bnuen  map  and  his  accompanying  repretentstMOf 
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Appear  to  baye  had  coniidenble  eflfect  on  daomenet. 
He  demanded  three  dayi  to  conrider;  then  en> 
quired  ^how  fiir  wat  Suaa  from  the  sea.**  Ariftta- 
gorae  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said,  **  three  months* 
jonmey.**  His  Spartan  listener  vas  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  snppliant*s  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  ban- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Geomenes  had  his  daughter  Goigo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  **  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm.**  And  Cleomenes 
on  this  recoTered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod,  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Ooigo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing^tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod,  vii 
239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Oreeke;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.     Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 

S'na,  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages, 
[centime  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  firom 
Eleusia,  sent  private  enoouragemento  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  frurther  advantage  of 
hb  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo* 
menes  returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
self with  Leotychides,  and  effected  his  colIeague*s 
deposition.  [Demaratus.]  (Herod,  vi  49-^6.) 
He  then  took  Leotychides  with  him  back  to  Aesi- 
na,  seised  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  ue 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  orade 
which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Thessaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re- 
turn with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur- 
vive his  recall.  He  was  seised  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one*s  fooe  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  ff  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
slashing  (Koraxopit^v)  his  whole  body  over  with 
it   (Herod,  vi.  73—75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acte  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacnd  land  (the  Oryas)^  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
menes invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Ajg;ive  forces,  and 
pursued  a  large  number  of  ftiffitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Aigus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  firom 
their  refiige  on  fi&lse  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  dty,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Axgive  Junoy  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  op- 
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poring  his  will,  letumed  home  and  ezensed  hiwr 
self,  and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  groond  that  the  orade  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fiilfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Aigus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  (ft^  rf  'EMmp)^  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Aigos 
of  6000.dtiiens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  firom  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  exphination  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  ito  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesiUa.  (Pans.  ii.  20.  §  7 ;  Pint  Mor,  p.  245 ;  Poly- 
aen.  viiL  33 ;  Suidas.«.  v.TcA^o'iAAo.)  [Tblbsilla.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  orade  seeming  to  refer  to  it  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapadty  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtfuL  Pausanias, 
(iii.  4.  $$  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  begiiming  of  his 
raign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thiriwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  cround  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  b.  c. 

The  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  fether  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character ;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  {rhrofuipy&rtpot),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  fevour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp.  MUUer,  Dor, 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  b.  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  mei^ 
tioned  by  Aristophanes.  {Lytidr,  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEOMENES  II.,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  II.,  whom  he  suo- 
ceeded  in  b.  a  370.  He  died  in  b.  c.  309,  after  a 
re^  of  sixty  yours  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonymns.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areua,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arxus  I. ; 
Clbonymus.]  (Died*  xx.  29;  Pint  J^  3; 
Pans.  i.  13b$3,iii6.  $1;  Manso,  Sparta^  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248*:  Died.  xv.  60,  contradicta 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned^ 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Fcui,  ii.  pp. 
213  214  \  rP  S.1 

CLEO'MENES  III.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  dMth  of  Agis  IV.,  b.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  ase,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
fiunily  &e  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  mateh,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  prindples  and  designs 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information* 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  shnplidty 
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of  life  be  VIS  not  infivior  to  A^U,  but  npefior  to 
him  in  eneigj,  and  le«  acrapidoiis  abrat  the 
means  by  whicb  his  good  designs  might  be  aooom- 
plished.  His  mind  was  farther  stirred  up  to 
manlinfes  and  ambition  by  the  instmctions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaems  of  Borjsthenes,  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  inflnenee 
of  his  mother  Cnrtesicleia.  It  was  not  kmgv  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  hu  fothei^  whom  he  soooeeded  (&  a  236), 
pat  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  pnjected  re- 
form; bat  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  mnat 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored bj  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  Tain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  wluch  was  prored  by  the  refusal  of 
Xenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efibits,  he  pereeiTed  that  the  regenezation  of 
Sparta  must  be  achiered  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  br  raising  her  to  the 
sopremacy  of  Greece ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  ite 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crash  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratas,  who 
was  blind  to  thi>  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Qeomenes  was  to  seize 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
leoentlT  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  c<mfirmed 
.  Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparto  agauist  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
leizore  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos,  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefe  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  b.  o,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seised  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  pbce  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparte  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  daimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complamt  at  ite  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  T^ea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators^  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  *^  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,**  was  the  reply. 
•*  Pray  then,  if  you  wive  no  objection,**  retorted 
<?Ieomene8,  **  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  you  lighto 
and  scaling  ladders.**  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.    The 


Spntna,  od  the  other  hand,  woe  — fidiwt  with 
the  important  advantage  vHiich  tiiey  had  gsined 
in  the  fortification  of  BeUnna ;  and  deosnenea,  wim 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  thne  hundred  fbet  and 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the    Ephora.    His 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than   Aratim  seiaed 
Caphyae,  near  Ordiomenus.    The  Ephofa  inuae- 
diMtely  sent  back  Cleomenea,  who  took  McCkydrioB, 
and  inade  an  incaxsion  into  the  territoriee  of  Aigoib 
About  this  time  Aristoaaaehos  aneoeeded  Anitas 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  2*27, 
B.  c.),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  bexcfencd 
the  dedaiatirai  of  war  against  CleaaneDes  by  the 
oouncfl  of  the  Achaeans,  which  ia  mentioBied  bv 
Polybins.      Aiistomachos   collected    am   amy  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  wrfaicfa  he  met 
Cleomenes  near  Fabntinm ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  6000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  brave 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomacfans   to  dediae 
battle.     The  fiu^t  is,  that  the  Achaeana  were  never 
a  warlike  peq>le,  and  Aiatas  was  -ray  psohahly 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achneana  were  no 
mateh  for  5000  Spartans.    But  the  nkonl  effect  of 
this  affiur  was  worth  more  than  a  Tictoij  to  Cleo- 
menes.    In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  became  sta- 
tegos,  and  led  the  Achaean  forces  against  Ehs. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Cleo- 
menes met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slanghter.     It  was  st 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  kSled  ;  bat  he  had 
only  fled ;  and,  having  rallied  port  of  his  anny,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sodden  assanit,  and  revolu- 
tionized ite  constitution  hy  making  the  metoea 
citizens.    The  efiect  of  this  diange  waa  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Qeomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  ttept 
against  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  bat  be  an  <^ 
ject  of  suspidon  to  them ;  they  were  however  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.    The  spirit  of  Agis  atill  lired  in  the 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  waa  too  strong  to  be  crushed  like 
Agis.     Secret  assassination  might  have  been  em- 
ployed— ^and  when  was  a  Spartan  ephor  heard  of 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — ^bnt  then  tbey 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  Sparte  must  have  fiUlen  into  the  positioD 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  Icagva. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  adraota^'v  (^ 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Achaeans.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  10.)   Cleomenes  now 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  tgainalgthem. 
These  measures   are  differently  rejffesented  by 
Phylarchus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleomenes,  whom 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  and 
by  Polyblus  and  Paasanias,  who  followed  Aiatiis 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Agis, 
his  infimt  son,  Eurydamidas,  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis;   uid  Archidamns,   the 
brother  of  Agis,  fled  into  Messenia,  aoeordiog  to 
the  stetement  of  Plutarch,  which,  Mn  the  nsluiv 
of  the  case,  is  fiu*  more  probable  than  the  soconnt 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viiL  1.  §  8),  that  Archi- 
damus  fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Cleo- 
menes.   Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too,  acGOidiog 
to  Paasanias  (il  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigatioji  a 
Cleomenes.    The  fidsity  of  this  hist  statement  is 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  ne^* 
spares  Qeomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  sbewho"^ 
recklessly  he  was  abased  by  some  of  the  Achsen 
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mrty.  ArcUdamiu  had  thus  become  the  rightful 
neir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  vaa 
invited  by  Cleomenes  to  return;  but  no  sooner 
bad  he  Bet  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  also  is  chaxged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybins. 
The  truth, cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Aichidamus  in  his  oouncOs.  Cleo- 
menes, it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  dime : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guHt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
Bubmittea  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
fairgely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesideia,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war ;  he  took  Leuctia,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Aratns  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaeans  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (b.  c.  2*26 — ^225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  fiither-in-law, 
Hegistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seised  the 
Achaean  dties  of  Heraea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenus,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  artide.  AH  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephorate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  binds,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exfles  and  by 
raising  to  the  fuU  firanchise  the  most  deserving  et 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  andent  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  disdpline.  In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sphaerus.  The  line  of  the  Prodidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eucleidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achaeans  and  Cleomenes  for  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Gteeoe,  whidi  Polybius  calla  the  Cleomenie 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  firom  b.  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellada  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  refemd  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  caieer  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  fhem,  he  oould  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  tha 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  fordble 
sentence : — **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  fireedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establidi  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  amonff  the  Peloponneaians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved.**  {History  <if  Romey  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  SeOasia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  dtizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antjgonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeat^  by 
the  death  of  that  kis^,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  (Heomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sodbius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king^s  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  reise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c.  221-— 220.)  His  reign 
hsted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iiL  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  noininal  successor,  Ageupolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  C^eom^  Arat, ;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  Ac. ; 
Droysen,  GettAiehte  der  ffeUmismut,  vol  ii  bk.  ii. 
c  4 ;  Manso,  Sparia^  voL  iiL)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  {KXw/Jpris),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  fiimily  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pansanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  undo  of  king  Pansanias,  led 

'  the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
I  Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
I  (b.  c.  427.)  Geomenes  acted  in  place  of  hit 
I  nephew,  Pansanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iiL  26,  and  SchoL) 

2.  Son  of  Geombrotns  II.,  and  undo  and  guar- 
dian of  Agedpolis  IIL,  b.  a  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
§  12 ;  AGKSIP0LI8  III.,  Clbombrotus  II.)  [P.S.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  M/ws)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  nom  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  ndghbonring  part  of  Africa,  (b.  & 
331.)  Some  of  the  andent  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Arrian  expresdy  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dia^ 
tricts.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no« 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  xmlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds  ; 
he  exercised  his  office  soldy  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scardty  of  com,  which  was 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  ndghbourisg 
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cmmtriM,  1m  at  fint  fiirbad  iu  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  baty  when  the  n<»naidui  lepreaented  to  him 
that  this  meaAQie  prerented  them  from  nising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  com,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  oocauion,  when  the  price  of 
com  was  ten  drachmas,  Geomenes  bought  it  up 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month^s  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopus,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
dty.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  lonoving  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed; but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
frhich  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced;  they 
handed  over  to  bun  the  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (b.  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes,  commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  xealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  afUr 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  fovouring  Perdiccas.  The  e^M^t,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
iiL  5,  vii  23;  Arrian,  op. Pi&o^.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Dexippus,  <9>.  Phot,  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  11;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  38.  §  5 ; 
Pseud- Aristot  (koon,  iL  34,  40 ;  Bern.  e.  Dio- 
i^stmi.  p.  1258 ;  Pans.  L  6.  §  3;  Diod.  xviii.  14; 
Broysen,  QeaokiohU  Alex,  pp.  216,  580,  Nadifi^. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  a] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  KoBapiiol  of  Empedodes  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (Nubeg, 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletus,  and  Lamynthius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
Melet^er,  (Athen,  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrodes, 
wrote  a  werk  on  education  (TlaJiayvyiKSs),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  conmientator  on  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Stronu  L  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  &} 

CLEO'MENES  (KAco^^ms),  the  name  of  a 
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phyudan  introduced  by  Plntaich  in  his  .^    . 
(vL  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tanchn.)  as  giving  hia  opinion 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ        [  W.  A.  6.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  group  ai 
the  Thespiades,  or  Muses,  which  was  ^Haced  hy 
Asinius  PoUio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  periiaps 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hUL    Thia  artist,  who 
does  not  i^pear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  andents,  is  particulariy  interesting  to  tts» 
because  one  of  tiie  most  exquisite  atatues,    the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  following 
inscription  in  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AnOAAGAnPOT 
ABHNAIOS  £nn£2EN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  nndea«Tedly 
considered  as  a  modem  imposition,  especiany  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  foin  have  claimed  a 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indicates 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes  ; 
and  the  letter  A  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  diaracter 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  b.  c: 
403.    But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mummius  brought  the  above-mentioned  groi^  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  and  Cieomenea 
must  therefore  have  lived  previouslv  to  b.  c.  146, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  CorintL     The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles;  and  Muller*s 
opmion  is  very  probable,  that  Cieomenea  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artist. 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  suppoattioii, 
have  lived  between  B.C.  363  (the  age  of  I^azitefes) 
and  B.  c,  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  CTeomeast,  the  author  of 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statne  in  the 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Ger- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  represents  a  Ronum  orator,  with  the  right  hand 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  artist 
calls  himself 

KAE0MENH2 

KAEOMENOT2 

ABHNAIOSE 

nOIHSEN. 
He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  ApoIIo- 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo- 
menes is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  Geomenes  to  have  been 
Ms  &ther;  and  nothing  was  more  conunon  with 
andent  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
&ther^s  profession.  But  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  made  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Cleomenes  most 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequently  to 
B.  c.  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephidae.  We  may  therefore  place  the  fether 
about  B.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Cleomenes,  luundy,  a  basso-relievo  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanahip,  with  the  story  of 
Aloeste,  bearing  the  inscription  KA£OBI£NH2 
EnOIEL  But  we  are  not  able  to  dedde  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fether,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  name  is 
published  by  Raoul-Rochette.  (Aft 
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OrettHde^  pL  xzv.  p.  130.)  The  inacriptioiu  of  four 
•tatnes  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  Houae  are  of  a 
Tery  doubtfiil  description.  (Viaoonti,  Oeuvres  di- 
vernesy  yoL  iii.  p.  11  ;  Thiench,  Ejwhen^  p.  288, 
Ac)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES  (KXM/nvrrrfaTjj).  1.  The 
sixth  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  son  of 
Criaamis  I.  and  the  fiither  of  Theodoras  I.,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  tenth  century  b.  c.  (Jo. 
Tzetzes,  CM,  viL  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Cfraec 
yol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aescukpins,  the 
son  of  king  Crisamis  II.,  and  the  fether  of  Theo- 
doras II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  c  (Paeti  Epitt.  ad  ArUue,^  in  Hippocr. 
Optra,  vol  iii.  p.  770.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

CLEON  (KAcwv),  the  son  of  Geaenetos,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
(  Aristoph.  EquU.  1 30,  and  SchoL),  Eucnites  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trasted  and  popular  of  the  peopled  fiivourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(b.  a  428^22)  may  be  regarded  as  the  bead  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  classes, 
and  was  brought  np  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
seems  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippns,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  oi  the  home-keeping  general  as  top> 
tured  by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (Stjx^clf 
vAdwn  Ka/wvi,  ap.  Plut  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  {ibid*  35)  Cleon^s  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  batUe ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
established  fikirly  as  demagogue,  (r^  ^"fu*^  *'ap<^ 
ToAi)  iv  T^  T^c  widca^aroSf  Thuc.  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allien  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, — that  the  adult  niales 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  speaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Cleon^  position 
and  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  eneivetic 
counsellor;  the  attempt  by  rade  bullying  to  nide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscra- 
pulous  use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  **  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble.''  (Thuc  iii.  36—49.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  dty  Dionysia,  b.  c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  firom  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  **"  Babylonians.'* 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  hu  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  deroocncy.  Qeon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
finnchise  (iwUu  7pa^),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  iJie  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  Adutm,  377, 502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'Iwcif ),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgoige  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  6,  comp.  SchoL,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirlwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights.  (^HuL  ^ 
Qreeee,  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  &vourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen^ 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  b.  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troexen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begved  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  uem  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regud  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.   (Thuc  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securii^ 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  ran 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  trae 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  fiUse  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt  What  follows  is  highly  character- 
istic. Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  tint  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step^  professed  his  acquiescence^  but  on  finding  the 
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matter  tiMtad  M  Mriooi,  begntobe 
and  bttdi  out.  Bat  it  waa  intoIenUe  to  apoil  the 
joke  by  lettiiig-faim  oiF,  and  the  people  imisted  that 
he  ahonld  abide  by  hia  word.  And  he  at  laat  r&- 
«OTered  hia  ■etf'poaaaatiop  and  cooUy  replied,  that  if 
they  wiahed  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merdy  the  Lemniana  and  Imbriana  then  in  the 
«ity,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartana  dead  or 
alive  within  twoi^  dayi.  And  indeed,  lays  Thn- 
cydidea,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  i«ady  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble fiulore  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogoe  at 
iiome. 

Fortune,  howerer,  brought  Geon  to  Pylos  at 

the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 

needs  the  merit  of  an  entefpiise  already  devised, 

4uid  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 

^  ,  [DBM08THXNI&]     He  appears,  however,  not  to 

7  >'^'^*,  ^  ^'  have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  seleo- 

w  /ftxifit'  tion  of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 

'.    «   ^,   least  some  amall  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 

V  \.,  M'^  ^^^  ^^  ^"KF  ^""^  ^®  brought  back  his 
^  '  ^^  prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
'  -  •  ;  .  tans  of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc.  iv.  27 — 39.)  At 
•  '  '^ '  •'  this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Axisto- 
.u  «.  phanes  dealt  him  his  severest  blow*  In  the  next 
winter^s  Lenaea,  n.  c.  424,  appeared  **  The 
Knights,^  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
•dramatis  persona,  and,  in  de&ult  of  an  artificer 
hold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  hia  fiioe  smeared  with  wine- 
loM.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
lapadty,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice;  and 
vras  at  least  successful  so  for  as  to  receive  the  first 
prize.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Ecdesia;  the  Wasps,  in  B.C. 422,  si- 
mihirly  dispUys  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abases  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast^s  stipend  firom 
one  to  three  obols  (SeeB<>ckh,P«&^  Eooiui/Aikuu^ 
bk.  iL  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judidal  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  dose  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
aliter  the  expiration  of  the  yearns  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chalddice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  hia  con- 
aummate  ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  vrith 
him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect  Utteriy  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brahidab.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
taigeteer.    (Thuc.  v.  3,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  repiesentative  of 
the  worst  fiiralts  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  soverugnty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  aSQeviations ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
4he  line  of  omtofSi  and  the  throne  of  Peridea  was  at 
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but  worthily  filled  by  Demoathenea.    How  fiar 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  for  the  canae  oC 
the  vioea  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  aaid  (Plut. 
NidoM,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gravity 
and  seemlineas  of  the  Athenian  aaaemblj  by  m 
loud  and  violmt  tone  and  coarM  gesticalatioii,  tear- 
ing open  his  dress,  sl^iping  his  thigh,  and  rnnning 
about  while  qieaking.    It  is  to  this  probably,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  that  the 
title  Paphlagonian  (na^Aoyavr,  from  ww^Ad{m% 
given  him  in  the  Kiugfata,  refem     His  power  aod 
fomiliarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  a  story 
(Plut  Nidcu,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  peop^ 
waited  for  bun,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motion, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  aj^mued  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  pot  aS 
the  meeting  till  the  moirow,  **  for,**  aaid  he,  **  to- 
day I  have  no  time:   I  am  entertaining   aonie 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed,** — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Arutophanxs.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  firom  the  Achanuana,  are,  Nwba^  549, 
580;  RoMe,  669—677.  {A.  H.  C] 

CLEON  (KX^ftv),  literary.  1.  Of  CuRiux,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (*Afryo*^avnia(),  from  which  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius  took  many  pfltrts  of  his  poem.  (SchoL  m 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  and  tiie  beginning  of  the  4th 
centuiy  b.  c.    (Plut  Ly,  25.) 

3.  A  Maonssian,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotation  which  Pansaniaa 
makea  from  him.  (x.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeks  in 
the  tndn  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Cortius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  arte 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (n.  a 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject  (Curt  viiL  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Airian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him ; 
and  Airian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  month  of  Anax- 
archils  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  apeech  to 
that  which  Curtiua  ascribea  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Stbacuss,  a  geogr^hical  writer,  men- 
tioned by  Mardanus  {Per^Uu^  p.  63).  His  woik, 
n«pl  rm¥  KnUwwy  ia  dt^  by  Stephanus  Bysan- 
tinus  («.  «.  *Kinrisy  [P.  S.J 

CLEON  (KX^vr),  an  oculist  who  must  hiare 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celana.  {De  M«- 
die.  vL  6.  $$  5,  8,  11,  pp.  119—121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  {Dt 
Cbfl^ws.  Mediodm,  mc.  Ijoooh^  iii.  1,  voL  xiL  p. 
636),  Aetius  (JAb,  Medio,  iL  2.  93,  iL  3.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Paulus 
Ke^e\A,(DeReMed,  vii.  16,  p. 672.)  [W.A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  A 
Antiphanes,  who  had  been  taught  by  Peridytus,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polydetus  of  Aigos.  (Pans. 
V.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon*b  age  ia  detennined  by  tvo 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  afta 
01. 98,  and  another  of  Demolochus,  after  01.  102.  ' 
(Pans,  vi  1.  S  2.)  He  excelled  in  portiaitrstatsea 
{PhloKphot^  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  aevend  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pansaniaa.  (vL  8.  $  4»  8.  $  S, 
9.  §  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  punter.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxzy.  40.)   [U  U.] 
CLEO'NE  (KAccSn?),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopui,  fipom  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  beUeved  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Pans.  iL  15.  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  74.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEONrCA.      [PA08ANL4B.] 

CLEONFCUS  (KxWviicos),  of  Nanpactns  in 
AetoUa,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  b.  a  217 ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
irp(((cyov  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
slave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  v.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  AetoUans,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject 
(v.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lydscus,  the  Acai^ 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37X  <u  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  with  Chkraeas,  to  excite  Laoedaemon 
against  Philip,  B.  c.  211.   [Chlaxnias.]  [E.E.] 

CLEONIDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Eudid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  [Euclxidks.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric.  B3d,  Cfraeo.  vol  iv. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CL£(yNTMUS  (KXfi^/Mf).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attadced  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  andcowudly.  (Aristoph.  AdL  88, 
809,  Eq,  953,  1290,  1869,  Nmb.  352,  399,  663, 
Ac,  Veip.  19,  592,  822,  Paae,  438,  656,  1261, 
AtK  289,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  F.  H.  I  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Ageailaus.  When 
Sphodnas  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  a.  c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymns 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalil  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
gratefid,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
firiendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
Leuctra,  n.  &  371,  bmvely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
tanks.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  §§  25—33;  Pint.  Affet. 
25,  28.^ 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  Areus  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  fother*8  death,  b.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  b.  &  803,  the 
Tarentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lncanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  iueoouri  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  wiu  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  e£RKt 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Rcnmans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
HitL  o/RomA,  voL  ii  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilius ;  while  others  of  diem  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Bttbnlens  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict  After 
Ihis,  abondoamg  a  notion  he  had  fonned  of  freeing  | 
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the  Sidlians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathodes,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seised  and  garrisoned  Corcyia,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expeUed  by  Demetrius 
Polioioetes.  While,  however,  he  stiU  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcynu  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  c.  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acrotatus  ;  Chxlido- 
NU.]  (Diod.  XX.  104, 105 ;  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Stzab.  vL 
p.  280 ;  Paus.  ilL  6 ;  Plut  A^fisy  3,  Fyrrk  26, 
Ac)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KXconCrpa).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  M eleager  (Hom. 
IL  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband^s  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grieC 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  ( Apollod.  i.  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  F<df,  174.) 

2,  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Eteloes  or 
Agenor.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  FbA.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
namein  Apollodoms.  (ui.  12.  §  2, 15.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KXtmrdrpa),  1.  Niece  of 
Attains,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
B.  a  337 ;  and,  alter  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  braaen  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  infent  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  L  c,  and  ix.  5  j 
Diod.  xvi  93,  xvii.  2 ;  Plut  Alex.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeims,  her  undo  I^  the  mother*s  side, 
B.  c  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  326  ( 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengUiea  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonattts  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenes 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Pint  Emn,  3.)  Perdiocas  next  attempted  to  gain 
herinmarrii^  and  after  his  death  inn. G.  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimachns,  and 
Antigonus.  She  lemsed,  howevw,  all  these  ofiius  ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  firom  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  yean  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonns. 
(Diod.  xviii  23,  xx.  37  ;*Justin.  ix.  6,  xiiL  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Arrian,  <iq>,  PhoL  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  danffhter  of  Antiochus  IIL  the  Great,  who 
manied  Ptofemy  V.  Epiphanes  (&  a  193),  Code- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appum,  Syr, 
&  5;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after- 
wards repudiated  any  sock  arrangement  (Polybw 
xxviii.  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V* 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo* 
motor.   She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  deaths 
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■.  c.  Ht,  iba  K«mi  to  htn  wulud  to  pboa  gn 
thB  tbrBH,  bat  wu  pterented  bf  tk«  kccuuhi  of 
her  brother,  Phjinm  oi  Ewrgeiet  11.  (Piolmy 
VI  I.),  to  whom  die  cnwn  md  her  hand  were  giien. 
Her  nn  wh  murdered  b  j  Ph  jacmi  on  the  da  j  oT  the 
DBmagT,  ud  the  wu  iood  divorced  to  make  wa; 
for  her  owtx  doaghter  bj  her  former  majriagc  On 
PbjTKon'i  retiring  to  Cjpnu  to  aioid  the  batred 
wbub  hu  (jrannj  bad  cHUed,  the  ulKiled  the 
of  her  •on-iD-tair,  Deoietntu  Niator,  king  oT 
Syria,  againit  hii  erpsted  attack,  offering  the 
etown  of  Egypt  aa  an  indocemenL  DiuiDg  the 
period  of  PhyKon'i  Toluutaiy  eiile,  ifae  [«t  another 
•on  (by  her  mvriiige  with  htm),  vhoiii  PbfKon 
bartaiDuly  mnrdired  ft 
ditlcCMing  her,  and  KUt 
Tbyolaui  fBmbion,  aa  her  birtb-day.  Sooo  after 
thii,  ibe  wai  obliged  to  Cake  refuge  with  Deme- 
tiina,  fearing  the  return  of  Phyacon,  who,  bowerer, 
ioipended  hia  faoitilitiei  againit  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  ho  had  employed  againit  hi«  diiaifectod  nb- 
jeeta,  letting  ap  a  daim  lo  the  thrmw  of  Egypt. 
(JnMin.  xfiTiii.  8,  9,  izxix.  1.2;  Lir.  Bp.  59; 
Diod.  Ed.  ToL  iL  p.  602,  ed.  Weu.) 

a.  AdaagbterofPtolemy  Vl.Philometwbythe 
laat-mentioned  Cleopatia,  married  Gnt  Alexandet 
Balaa  (b.  c.  ISO),  the  Syfitm  nurpcr  (I  M*cc  x. 
S7 ;  comp.  Joaeph.  Aid.  liii.  4.  g§  1,  fi),  and  on 
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JowpL  A*L  liii.  4.  %  7.)  Dnring  the  captivity  of 
the  Utter  in  Psrtbia,  ^ealona  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian  prio- 
eeaa,  ihe  married  Antiochu  V II.  Sidelti,  hia  teotber, 
and  alio  mordered  Demetrini  on  hia  return  (Appian, 
Sjir.  6B  ;  Lit.  Ep.  60),  tbongb  Juittn  and  Joiepbiu 
{Ami.  lilL  9.  §  3)  repreaent  her  aa  only  refiuing 
lo  reeeiTB  him.  She  alio  niuriered  Seleucua,  her 
aon  by  Nicator,  who  on  hti  hther'i  death  aanimed 
the  goTemment  without  ber conient.  (AT^Lan.^^. 
69  ;  Jnitin.  xiiii.  I.)  Her  other  ion  by  Nicator, 
AntiochBa  VIIL  Giypoa,  nuxeeded  to  the  throne 
(B.C  12j)  tbroog^  ber  influence;  bnt  when  the 
(mai  him  nnwiUuig  to  concede  her  lufGdent 
power,  ihe  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cop  of  poiaon  on  bi»  return  from 
axerciae.  Having  teamt  ber  intention,  he  begged 
h(T  lo  drink  fint,  and  on  her  lefnial  produced  hii 
witneii,  and  then  lepeated  hia  teqaeat  >•  the  otdy 
way  to  clear  berHlf.  On  thi>  ahe  drank  and  died. 
(Juatin,  iiiii.  2.)  She  bad  another  wn,  by 
Sidfltea,  Antiocbni  IX.,  nimamed  Cyaicenua  from 
the  place  of  bit  edocatian.  Tbe  Allowing  coin 
repreienli  on  the  obtene  the  head*  of  Cleopatia 
aiul  her  aon  Antiocbu  VIIL  Oryptu. 


6.  Anodiet  daaghter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Pbilomelor 
■od  Qeopatn  [No.  1],  manied,  u  we  bare  aeon, 
her  nnde  Phyacon,  and  on  hit  death  ma  left  b«T  of 
the  kingdom  ki  conjnnotiDn  with  whiehevec  of  her 
WW  ^  chow.    She  mu  compelled  b;  her  people 
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to  cioan  dw  Ma,  Ptoleay  VIII.  LathyiM,  bM 
ahe  aoon  neraited  oa  then  to  expel  him,  and  sake 
room  for  ha  younger  ion  Alexander,  her  &TaBjit« 
(Paua-  riii.  7),  and  even  aent  an  army  a^aioat  1^ 
thynu  to  Cvpnia,  wbilha  be  had  flsd,  and  pot  X» 
doUh  the  general  who  coouiHUided  it  Ibr  allavin^ 
him  to  eKwe  allTe.  Terrified  at  ber  cnehj, 
^tiicd,  but  wai  recalled   by  hia 


henelf  pat  to  death  by  him 

ber  object,  B.C  89.     (Jnatm.  xixii.  ,., 

7.  AdaagblerofPlaleniy  PfayKODaadCleopatn 
[Na.6],  married  Sru  her  brother  PuJhb;  Vlll. 
lAibTnia,bn(  wae  divorced  &oinbim  by  bia  mother, 
and  ned  into  Syria,  when  ihe  married  Antiochua 
IX.  Cyxicenna,  who  wa«  then  in  arma  "g**"**  bia 
brother  Orypna,  about  B.  c  117.  and  aocceaafallj 
Mmpered  with  tbe  latter'i  army.  A  battle  tonk 
place,  in  which  Cjiiccnui  wu  defeated  ;  and  abe 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  wa>  beaiegMl  anA 
Uikan  by  Qrypni,  and  Cleopatia  wai  anmikdemt 
by  him  to  tbe  vengeance  of  his  wife  Trypbafna, 
ber  own  liiter,  who  bad  hn*  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  ahe  had  taken  refuge.  (Jualiu,  xxxix.  3.} 

8.  Another  daagbter  of  Ptolemy  Fhytooa,  mat^ 
ried  her  brother  Latbymi  (on  ba  aiiter  [No.  7] 
being  dinwced),  and  on  hii  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiocfana  XL  Epi- 
phauca,  and  on  hii  death  Antiochua  X.  Eoaebea. 
Sbe  waa  beneged  by  Tigianei  in  Syria  at  Miao- 
potamia,  and  either  aken  and  killed  by  him  (SlialiL 
ivi.  p.  749),  oc,  aoeocding  to  JoKphn*  (Ami.  liu. 
le.  a  «),  relievod  by  LoaiUn*'  invanon  of  Ai^ 
menia.  She  wu  tbe  mother  of  Antiochna  XIIL 
Aaaticaa.     Sbe  ia  more  genemlly  called  Selene. 

9.  Daoghler  of  Ptolemy  IX.  I^tbyma,  naually 
called  Beienite.     [Bxrehici,  No.  1.] 

10.  Third  and  ehleit  nrviving  dai^ta  of  Plo 
lemy  Aolelei,  wu  bom  towaida  the  end  of  B.  c 
69,  and  wu  conaequently  wrenleen  at  tbe  death  of 
ber  biher,  who  in  hit  will  appointed  her  heir  of  hia 

chamu,  for  which 

C.  V.  8),  that  ^ 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  wu  at 
Alexandria  with  Gabiniue.  Her  joint  reiga  did 
not  lait  Long,  u  Ptohmy,  or  rather  Potbinna  and 
AchillBi,  hii  chief  adviaeia,  expelled  her  fnm 
the  throne,  abont  B.  c  49.  She  relmted  into 
Syria,  and  then  collected  an  army  with  whi<i 
■he  deaignad  to  (on»  her  btothei  to  leinatate  her. 
Bat  an  eaiier  way  aoon  preaented  itaeir;  for  in  the 
loUowing  year  Caear  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pumil 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mat^ 
ten  between  Cleopatra  and  her  bnlher.  (Caea. 
B.CiiL  103,  107-)  Being  informed  of  Caoat'i 
amatory  diipoaitiDa,  she  inolved  to  avail  baielf 
of  it,  and,  either  as  his  request,  aoording  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  of  ber  own  accord,  clsndeitincl;  elTectcd 
an  entrance  into  the  palooo  where  be  wu  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  peraon  and  voice  and  the 
badnation  of  bet  manner,  obtained  lucb  an  aacen- 
dancy  over  him,  that,  in  the  wordi  of  Dion  Caiaiu 
(xliL  36),  Enno  being  the  judge  between  bet  and 
ha  brother,  he  became  hsr  advocate.  Aoeiding 
to  Ptatarch,  ibe  made  her  entry  into  Caeaar^ 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  doth,  wh>ch  ww  bron^l 
t^  ApoUodoina,  her  attendant,  u  a  prennt  to 
Cmt.    Howann  thia  laiv  be,  W  phn  ttHj 
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ancoeeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne^ 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  hrother  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  involyed  Caear  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ran  great  personal  risk,  but  which  ended  in  hie 
fevour.  In  the  coune  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Liv.  Ep* 
112;  Hirt.B.^^.  31;  Dion  Caaa.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
Tiew  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  very  unpopular  (Dion  Cass. 
zliL  84),  and  she  was  also  nominally  manied  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naces,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  home,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  (act  AtL  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cassius  (zliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  {Goes,  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)  She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  b.  c.  44.  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  contemporaries  [Cabsarign]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  fiivonrs  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassius,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar^s  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  fiimish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  imjoession  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  sUve.  We  read  in  Plutarch  ehtborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave»  which  were  re* 
markable  not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  is 
also  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  first 
use  Cleopatra  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  daim  to  the  kingdouL  (Appian,  AC 
V.  8,9;  Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
fore by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Serapion,  who  had  assuted  Cassius 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  haada  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  tho 
sanctuaries  of  temples ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra*s  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian^  A  C  v.  9 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company ;  and  we  read  oif 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particidarlv  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  [Ant  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  finom  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  He  then  return^  to  %ypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (A«t» 
XV.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  miled,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia's  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — ^in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers,  and  succeeded.  (Plut  AnLbZ,)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infotuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  **  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian  **  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antonyms  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter* 
mined  effart  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  was 
dedared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Ath^is,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  £uce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  fimstrated  this  intention,  and  the  fiunous 
battle  took  place  (a.  c.  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatra,  wearv  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensiu^  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  1.  83),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
tho  way*    Aqgustos  in  vain  pnrsoed  her,  and  she 
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ik  eMoad  whk  Wt  pm 
•nnding,  a  if 
lk>  c>l7.    Wilk  (W 
AleuuidriBB*  IB  tlicir  ■lligMit,  ilw  ad  AbUbj 
(wbo  ■«■  JMDod  her)  produBod  tkor  childmL, 
AdIjUu  ad  CItiytf*.  il  age.      She  tkca  |n- 
{■ml  la  dffcTid  benelf  b  Uaauirm,  aod  *1m 
•tut  MifaBBH  U  ibc  Hi|t)ibiiariiig  tribe*  fee  vi. 
(Dina  Chl  Il6.)     ShakdilHSpluiirfK- 
liiinit   to   bfaim,   «   to   iW   Penun   gnlf;   and 
either  wu  buildinE  lUps  in  ihc  Red  Sh,  at  D' 
axcrti,  or,  mirduif  M   P1«k<^  isliBdfd 
dnx  bcT  ihipa  btih  tbc  MhsH  •(  SnH.  Whi 
«n«  n*  Uw  cue,  tkc  •tiip*  mis  bunt  bf 
Anba  of  Pctn,  md  Ibk  boiK  UM.     Sfaa  k 
plnl  nnt  t*  bcbad  Artaiwdo,  ad  wnd  bi>  ^tui 
m  ■  fariba  (k  aid  Is  ike  ki^  af  Hidia.  wba  na 
hn  enaaj.     PiDding,  howenr,  do  aid  iigh,  ah* 
pnparcd  to  BrgMiaie  wiib  AugoMua.  and 


■waj  with  Anton;,  and  pnauied  ibat  iba  •kodd 
mam  her  kingdm.  On  a  nbieqimit  ocohmid, 
TbTnna,  Canaar^  ^vadnan,  tni^lu  idspiar  uno^ 
and  repreKnted  Augaatu  ai  c^liraled  bj  h^f, 
vhjcb  ibe  Hcnu  b>  hare  beliered,  and,  aeciag 
AnlonjV  Ibrtiiiica  dofiente,  betiajcd  Priiuima  u 
AngiuiDi,  pnTtolcd  the  AkLaodiiuia  fivB  Roing 
oat  agaJMt  him,  and  fhutnted  AtitaDj''>  plin  of 
neaping  to  Rome  bjr  pmnadbig  the  fleet  la  dcKtt 
him.  She  then  ded  to  a  manaoleiun  aha  had  built, 
wbeiv  ibe  had  collected  her  moat  ralnaUe  tieanna, 
and  prodaimed  bar  intenlioo  of  patUng  an  end 
to  her  bfa,  with  a  lieir  to  entica  Antony  thither, 
and  thai  enaon  hi*  c^tBR.  (Thii  ii  t^  vmant 
of  Dion  Caanoa,  IL  ^  8—  1 1 ;  the  mmi,  &eU 
for  the  Boat  pan  ara  recorded  bj  HsIaRk,  who 
bowerer  lepwatnta  Clsi^tn'a  taftij  M  leaa  giar- 
iug.)  She  then  had  Anionj  inbnned  of  hei  dotk, 
*a  UMigh  10  pemida  him  to  die  with  bei;  and 
thii  MraMgem,  if  indead  alia  bad  thia  object,  t^j 
•Dceeaded,  and  he  «■•  dnwn  op  into  the  nnfiniih- 
ed  maDjoWm,  ai^  died  in  bar  anna.  She  did  sat 
boverer  rentare  to  meet  Angnatui,  thoogb  hia 

riral  waa  dead,  bat  ramaiaed  in  ibc  ■* 

ready  if  aeed  vea  to  pat  btnelf  ta  death,  fcr  which 
pnrpoae  ihe  had  aipi  and  other  (anaiaoiu  ■iiiiiali 
in  readiaeiB.  Augnetaa  coatnTed  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  iutiamenta  of  death  remored, 
and  then  requeated  an  interriew  (for  an  accoonl 
of  which  aee  Dion  Cua.  IL  12,  IS,  and  PhL 
AnLii).  The  ehanat  of  Cleopara,  howenr,  Eaitsd 
'n  wflenin^  the  colder  heart  sf  Augnacu.     Ha 


rfgoodci 


;  bat  ii 


conpaea  thit.  It  waa  neceaiaiy  to  dinim  the  ti^ 
luice  of  her  goalera,  and  ihe  did  thi*  by  (eigmng 
■  readinoH  to  go  to  Rame,  and  prepenag  pa«aaila 
for  Lifii,  the  wife  of  AuKoatui.  Tfai*  arliAce  aiw- 
c«dBd,audabe  waa  thereby  esabled  topntaneod 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poiaon  of  an  aip,  oi  by  a 
pcriioned  eomb  (Dion  Caa.  li.  14  ;  PluL  AaL  85, 
86),  the  fbniMr  aoppoiicion  being  adopted  by  moat 
wTiteca.  (Soet.  Awg.  17  ;  Galea.  Tkeriae.  ad  Pit. 
^  460,  ed.  Baail ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  87.) 
CleopMra  died  in  B.  c.  30,  in  the  thiitynisth 
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■aai  a<  bar  a>B,  and  with  W  ait*,  the  di-— »T 
afthePlolaMaaia^TpL  She  had  Ikrae  chiUna 
trAManyi  Aloaadcr  and  Cleoiiata,  wka  wen 
iwina.  Mid  Plolaay  apnaiaad  Phihd  rlpW      r>e 


Plin.  H.\.  ii.  b&.)  la^ 
daya  of  her  preepi^T,  her  am^uKV  wwa  ^ 
bwrnded,  and  >he  kned  lo  awcar  by  Ibe  Clfc:^ 
in  which  ibe  belied  to  icign  with  Antonj.  f£< 
ni  aaaiiiiaaa,  to  i^fly  ba  grtiaTaftaare,  la* 
crad,  or  at  leaat  had  no  legaid  tat   h— n    1 


Sbc  added  the  libnry  «f  Peipvina,  prrafnled  la 

her  by  Antony,  to  tiiat  of  Alexandria.     Ha  r*1} 
wil,  iier  knowledge  of  ban 


The  foUowins  coiD  rmeaenU  the  bead 
ly  m  the  obnna,  and  CleafMa^  oo  (he 


1 1.  Danghlev  of  Antoay,  tbe  trimaraiv  and 
Cleopatia,  waa  hotn  with  her  twin  bntbir  AJn- 
taia  in  a  c.  40.  Her  eartj  hiatary  till  t^  tiaa 
ibe  wu  canied  to  Rone  ii  giroi  uider  Almun- 

Din,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  cnnlinued  lo  waida  al  Rooe 
tiD  her  nuariage  with  Jaba.  king  et  Nnsadia,  wha 
wu  brought  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  46,  irim  qniu  a  hey, 
along  wiDi  hia  &ther,  afta  the  dafiBl  af  the  latts 
by  Caeaar.  (Dion  Cait  a  li;  PJat.  A*L  87.) 
"  Juba,  CleopaUa  had  two  childnn,  Ploieny, 
ided  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  DnujUa. 
ied  Antonina  Felix,  the  gorernor  af 
The  flowing  coin  containi  ibe  bead  if 
Jnba  on  the  Dbniae,  and  CleopatnH  en  the  moBi. 


Sy  Juba, 
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been  a  woman  of  great  coiuage  and  spirit.    (Plot 
JL«e.  22 ;  Appian,  MWL  108 ;  Justin.  zxxtUl  3.) 

IS.  A  eoiirtesan  of  the  emperor  Clandins.  (Tac 
Jinn,  zi.  30.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
Ml  epigram  relating  to  her.  (Epig*  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAcoirdrpaj,  the  an^oress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  {KofffafTucSp^  or  KotrfUfirimi), 
wrho  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
fint  centuiy  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Oalen,  Db  Compoe,  MecUcam.  mc,  Lwsoty 
i.  3.  vol  zii.  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (t^.  i.  1, 2, 8,  pp.  403, 432, 492, 
JM  Pond,  el  Meiu.  c.  10.  vol.  xiz.  p.  767),  AStius 
(Lib,  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Pantus  Aegi- 
neta.  (De  Re  Med.  iiL  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  histoiy  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen ; 
an  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolf's  Fo/iuiMa  G^cMoonfm,  &c.,  Basil  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS  (KXwJ^oktoj)-  1-  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  centuiy  b.  c.,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenes  (CaeL  Aurel.  De  Morb.  AeuL  iL  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mnemon.  (GaL  Comment,  in  Hippocr, 
*•  Epid.  III,^  il  4,  iii  71,  vol.  xvii.  pt  L  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Pliny  {H.  N.xx,  15,  zxiv.  92,  xxvl 
8X  Celsus  (De  Medic  iii.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
ComjM.  Medioam.  $ec  Locoe^  ix.  6,  voL  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compoe.  Medieam,  Me,  Oen,  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985 ;  De  Antid,  iL  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caelins  Aurelianus  (De  Morb,  AmL  il  39,  p.  1 76). 

2.  Another  phy^cian  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Clnentius  Avitns  in  the  first  century 
B.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  *^  medicus  igno- 
bilia,  sed  spectatus  homo**  (pro  CluenL  16),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mydiic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
Mowed  I>emanitus  in  his  flight  firom  Corinth  to 
Etmria.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KAfo^i').  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes (Ban,  677),  of  Thraciaa  origin.  The 
meanness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V,  If.  xil  43),  and  is  said  to  have  beoi  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  **  Cleophon." 
(Schol  ad  Aridoph.  L  e,)  He  appears  throughout 
his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligardiical 
party,  of  which  his  political  conteat  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (I&ei,  i.  15.  §  13),  is  an 
instance ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
flions  exercising  his  influence  suceessfolly  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
iras  in  B.  a  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  fiivourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53 ;  Wess.  ad  be;  Clinton, 
P,  H,  sub  anno  410) ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  **  Oreites**  of  Euripides, 
which  was  rn^resented  in  b.  &  408,  was  pointed 
against  Cleophon  and  his  evil  counael  (See  L  892, 
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■  irfrl  n^  iifUmma  dwilip  ris  d9vp6yXwtnros^ 
K.r,K,)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Aiginuiae,  b.  c  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  op.  SdM.  ad  Aristopk  Ran,  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  Fab.  Leg,  p.  38,  e.  Ctee.  p.  75 ;  Thiri- 
wairs  Greeee^  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  lino  of  the  **  Frogs,**  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart*s  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  b.  c.  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  chvge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext.  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtlesa 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  febricate  a  law.  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  biw  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  veiy  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  b'fe 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys»  c.  Nicom.  p.  184,  e,  A  got,  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  H^,  17.$  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  **  Frogs**  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (T/tesm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocrates  also  (de  Pac  p.  174,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufecturer.  (Andoc.  de  Myet,  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  firom 
Lysias  (de  Arid.  Bon,  p.  156),  that,  though  he 
managed  the  afiairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hist.  CriL  Com,  Qraee.  p.  171 

&C.) 

2.  A  tragic  peet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (t.  o.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Poa2,22.)  [E.E.] 

GLEOPTO'LEMUS  (KXtarriXtfiot),  a  noble 
Chalddian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  b.  a  192.  (Polyk  xx.  8 ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
1 1 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  (KXe6<rrpaTos),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  (de  Die  NaL  c.  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Ocfa^tarity  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popdarly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Tbeo- 
phrastus  (de  Sign.  Piuv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil  1541) 
mentions  him  aa  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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widi  UMattm  of  UieCkjwam.  wA  PfaamM  of 
AthMM,  and  nyi  tbit  Mctoa  vw  tn^t  bf  Phft- 
einuL  I^  tbcRfine,  CalliatntM  vw  eontcmponij 
with  die  bttcr,  whidi  howerw  »  not  dor,  lit 
mast  havie  fived  beliMv  OL  87.  Pliny  (H,  S.  n. 
8)  nyi*  that  Anurininnder  diacwfeied  the  obliqmty 
of  the  ecliptic  in  OL  68,  and  that  Cleottmtoa  after- 
waidf  introdoeed  the  diriaion  of  the  Zodae  into 
aigni,  beginning  vith  Ariea  and  Sagittaiinii  It 
■unni,  thereCiKe,  that  he  Kved  eome  time  between 
IL  c.  548  and  432.  Hyginna  {PoSL  Adt,  iL  13) 
Mya,  that  Cleostntoa  fint  pointed  oat  the  two  ttan 
in  Aaiiga  called  HaedL  (  Viig.  Jem.  ix.  668.)  Oa 
the  Octaeterii,  aee  Gcminna,  Stem,  Adr.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  Uramdog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Ttvknivekt  CknmoUtgk^  toL  L  p.  305 ; 
Sftianbach,  Getek.  d,  Gr.  Adnm,  p.  196 ;  PeteTio*, 
Xtoc^r.  Temp^  iL  2  ;  Fafafic  BibL  Grate  roL  iL 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLECXENUS  (KAedtcMifX  ^^  jointranthor 
with  one  Demodeitoa  of  a  #oaiewhi^  cambioos 
system  of  tdegii4>hing,  which  Polybios  ezpbins 
(x.  45-47)  widi  the  icmatfc,  that  it  had  been  eofr- 
sidenUy  improred  by  himselL  See  Snidasi  a.  o. 
KAs^ciwff  iccu  Aiifi^KXcirof  lypai|«r  vcp)  wvpcmw^ 
where  vc^MT  was  the  erroneoas  reading  of  the 
oUi  editions.  [E.  E.] 

CLEPSINA^  the  name  of  s  potridan  fimily  of 
the  Oenociagena. 

1.  C.  Gknucius  Clxpsdca,  eonsnl  in  n  c.  276 
with  Q.  Fabins  Mazimns  Oaiges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  lisited  by  a  grievoos  pestilence  (Oros. 
ir.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Comdios 
Blasio.    (FaatL) 

2.  L.  Oknucius  CLXPCiiffA,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.C.  27 1  with  C.  Qnine- 
tinsOandos.  He  was  sent  to  snbdoe  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  ander  Dedns  Jabdlins  had  rerolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 

giam.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
e  straightway  pat  to  (kalh  all  the  loose  Tagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  hot 
lent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionyi.  xz. 
7  in  Mai^s  Excerpta;  Appian,  Samn,  9;  Polyb.  L 
7;  Liv.  EpiL  15;  Zonar.  viiL  6;  VaL  Max.  iL  7. 
§  15 ;  Frontin.  Siraleg.  vt,  1.  §  38.)  Orosins  and 
Bionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calk  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  eren  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orodns  calls  the 
consul  Genudus  simply,  and  places  the  a^>tare  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  afiUsr  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Oenndns  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genudus,  and  would  thus  i^ypear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  dty  to  the  coiunl  of  the  following 
year  (b.  a  270).  [No.  1.] 
CLETA.     [Charib.] 

CLl'MACUS,  JOANNES  0*^wnt  6  KXifut- 
ncos),  sumamed  the  Learned  (6  XKo\affrtM6t\  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aexa,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  CHmacns  on  aoeount  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KXlftaf^  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  reodved  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  schohn,  he  lived  during 
forty  yean  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  ilU- 1 
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he  died 


tinhe 
tuufcnt  on  Meimt  ^t*t*^ 
of  one  handled,  « 
MaidL    The  year  of  his  death 
it  was  probably  in  the  bfginnnig  of  the^ 
oeotory.  (a.  d.  606?)     The  life  of 
written  by  a  Greek  BMMik  of  the  nanae  of 
is  contained  in  *^  BiUiotheca  Pistnyn 
the  *^  Acta  Saactonoa,**  ad  30  diem  Ifutii, 
editions  of  the  woiks  of  Climacoa,  and  m  **  Ji 
nis  Gimaci,   Johannis  naaiaaiiini,    eft   J« 
n<»miisjiiaiM  Vitae,**  &c,  ed. 
Jesuita,  Tooinai,  1664,  4to.    Two  wwka  «f  C3- 
macna,  who  was  a  feftile  writer  on  refigipva 
jects,  have  been  printed,  via. : — 1. 
din**  (KAi^),  addressed  to  John,  abboft  of  the 
monastcfy  of  Raithn,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
diapten,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attoiwing  die 
highest  poesiUe  degree  of  religions  peifrclina.     A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  AmbcoaiaK,  a 
Camaldulensian  monk,  was  pobliriied  at  Venice, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cdogne,  1583,  ibid.  1S93,  wnb 
an  expodtion  of  Dionynas,  a  Carthnssui  fiiar; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.    The'Oreek  text,  with  a  Latia 
trenshtion  and  the  Scholia  of  Elias,  arehbuhop  of 
Creta,  was  published  together  with  the  work  of 
Climacus  died  below,    by  Matthaena  Raderaa, 
Paris,  1633,  foL     It  is  also  contained,  toother 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  (rf  EZiaa,  ia 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patnmk     In  sane  AIS& 
this  worii  has  the  title  flAojcct  Uw^vtMoruaUy  or 
Spiritual  Tables.     2.  **  Uber  ad   Ptetorem,^  of 
which  a  latin  translation  was  published  bj  the 
Ambrottus  mentioned  above,  and  waa  reprinted 
Mverd  times;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  rcr- 
uon  was  published,  together  with  the  *^  Scafat 
Paradin**  and  the  Scholu  of  the  arehbiabop  E]ias» 
by  Radenu  mentioned  above,  Paria,  1633,  faL 
Both  these  worics  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modem  Greek  and  published  by  Maximoa  Maiga> 
niua,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.    (Fafaoc 
BibL  Graee.  ix.  p.  522,  &c;  Cave,  HuL  Ul  tqL 
i.  pi  421,  ad  an.  564 ;  Hambexger,  ZwotMni^ 
Nadariekien  vom  gddurim  3f  oanera,  voL  iii.  p. 
467.)  [W.  P.] 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  surname  e( 
Venua,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  in 
very  early  times.  (Liv«  iii.  48.)  The  explaaatioa 
given  by  Lactantius  (<ls  PoJIm.  Htiig.  L  20),  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (doooa 
flMMtma),  where  the  image  of  ^e  goddess  was  sud 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatius,  ia 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymokigicsl 
bitions  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
dents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  {H.  N,  xv. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  andent  verb  doare  or  obere,  to  wash, 
dean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tndition  about  the  origin  and  wmhipof 
Venus  Qoadna,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatius 
and  Romulus  were  amyed  against  eadi  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  beUigeients 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselves 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venus 
Cloadna.  The  supposition  of  some  modon  writer^ 
that  Ckwdna  has  reference  to  the  parity  of  love,  is 
nothiQff  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modem  notka 
upon  tne  andents,  to  whom  it  was  quite  foi 
(Hartong,  I>K  iSs^.  <i.  ieom.  ii  p.  249.) 
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ra  called  ii 


i.  19).  i 

dianOB,  consul  s.  c  7'2,     [Li 

CLO'DIUS,  inother  form  of  Ifae  nunc  C^nxfHi, 
JoAt  M  we  lind  both  eoMdex  aii  coder,  etataintm 
and  diatrmn,  aada  and  coda.  In  the  latter  limci 
of  the  republic  leyeis]  of  tile  Clandii  gem,  ndopted 
excliuirely  the  form  Chdimt,  "   " 

diffsiencly,  M>metiDie>  daudi 
tUia  :  [heir  IJTei  are  given  under  CLAumnB. 

CLCfDIirS.  I.AphjHcisn, who mnit hare i;>ed 
in  the  fint  nntory  8.  c,  u  be  wu  B  pupQ  of  A>- 
depioda  of  Bithynitk  One  of  bit  worki  it  quoted 
bj  CaeUu  AoreliaDUi  [Dt  Merb.  C^Arai.  It.  9, 
p.  5i5  ;  Z>a  Mart.  AaU.  Hi.  B,  p.  217)  villi  re- 
ference to  Mcaridea. 

2.  L.  Clodini,  B  nBlivs  of  Anconi,  who  wu  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicni  to  poiKin  Dinea  in  the  fiiM 
ccDlnry  B.  c^  and  who  ia  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
iStiaU.  c  14)  **  phannaeopoU  ciicom' 
nay  perhapa  be  the  lame  penon  aa  the 
ttongli  it  ii  (carcfly  probable.  (W^ 

CLO'DIUS  ALBI'NUS.    [Albinub.] 
CLiyOIUS  BITHY'NICUS.      [BrrHYNiCDa, 
and  Claudkis  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICl'NUS    [Licmua.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.    [M.am.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINAXIS.     [Quraraius.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NUS.    [Sabinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRI'NUS.    [Tubrinto.) 
CLOB'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  wu  one  of 
the  hmlagei  given  to  Poraena  with  other  maideni 
and  boya,  ii  Mid  to  have  eacaped  from  the  Etnucsn 

She  wu  Knl  back  by  (he  Romani  to  Portena, 
who  wu  10  itmck  with  her  gallaot  deed,  that  he 
not  only  aet  her  at  libelly,  but  allowed  he 
with  her  a  part  of  the  boitaget :  the  chi 
who  were  under  age,  at  they  were  most 

a  harte  adorned  with  tplendid  tiappinn,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  itatue  of  a  femiJe  on  hone- 
back,  which  wu  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  far  lee*  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hoitagei  were  mamacred  by  Tarquiniu 
with  the  cjceplion  ot  Valeria,  wl 
Tiber  and  eacaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equealiian 
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ii.  13;   Dionya  v.  S3;    Plot.  Poplic  19,  Zlfufr. 

Fem.  <.ee.   Valeria  el  Ctoiiia;    Flor.  L  ID;  VaL 

Max.  iii.  2.  g  2  ;  AureL  Vict  d>  F^. /IL  I S ;  Dion 

Can.  in  Bekker'i  Aieod.  L  p.  133,  B  ;  Plin.  H.N. 

iiliv.  6.  a.  13;   Virg.  AeiL  viiL  6S]  ;    Jav.  viiL 

265.) 

CLOB'LIA  or  CLUl'LIA  GEN9.  patrician, 

of  Alban  origin,  vu  one  of  the  gente*  minorea, 
and  wu  nid  to  have  derived  iti  name  (nmi  Ooliiu, 
a  companion  of  Aeneu.  (Feitut,  i.  e.  Cladia.) 
The  name  of  the  laal  king  of  Alba  ia  uid  to  have 
been  C.  Cluiliiia  or  Clcelina.  He  led  an  army 
againat  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tollut  Hoa^oa, 
pitched  bit  camp  five  milea  liom  the  rity,  and  (tiF- 
nmoded  hii  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued  to  be  called  after  him,  in  nbaeqnent  agea, 
Fima  Qmiia,  PoevK  Cbaiiae,  or  Foaai  Ooetiae. 
While  here,  be  died,  and  the  Altvna  choae  Uettoa 
Fn?etiui  u  dictator,  in  conaeqnenoa  of  whoae 
treachery  the  Romani  deitroyed  Alba.  Niebahr, 
however,  nmarki,  that  tfaougti  the  Foan  Clnilia 
wai  midoabtedlj  the  woric  of  an  Alhan  prince 
oiled  aniliiu,  yet  that  the  atory  of  the  Alban 


clonas.  bos 

encamping  tJiera  waa  probably  invented  for 
die  laka  of  acccnindng  for  thi*  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23 ;  Dionya.  iti.  2-4  ;  Feiloi,  t.  c.  Claeliae  Fonae; 
coDip.  Lir.  ii.  39 ;  Dionyt.  riii.  32 ;  Niehuhr,  ToL 
■    pp.  204,  3*8,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  dealruclion  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  wera 
e  of  the  noble  Albwi  houae*  enrolled  in  the  Ho- 
rn eenate.    (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionya,  iii.  29.)     They 
re  the  tumame  Siculub,  probably  becaote  the 
Alteni  were  regarded  u  a  miituie  of  Sknliana 
ith  Priicana.     TuUni  ww  perhapa  anothar  cog- 
imen  of  thit  gem.     See  Clobli(;s  TulI-iib. 
The  following  coin  of  thit  gen*  containa  on  tfas 
obrerae  the  ht«d  of  Pallaa,  and  on  the  reverie 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inicription  T.  Clovli, 
QoBJMi  being  an  andent  foim  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LJUS,  an  Aeqnian,  the  commander  of  • 

Voladan  force,  came  to  beaiege  Ardea,  b-c  443, 
invited  by  the  pleba  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  oot  of  it  by  the  optimatea.  While  he  wu 
beCon  the  place,  tba  Bomana,  under  the  conaal 
H.  Oegaiiiua,  came  to  the  auigtance  of  the  opti- 
matet,  dnv  linei  around  the  Votaclant,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  aurren-. 
ddrcd  their  general,  Cloeliua,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  coniul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.)  ' 
Comp.  CoiLiirB  OHAccitva. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  hader  of  the 
Aequiant  in  B.  c  458,  eurroanded  the  conaal  L. 
Minuciui  Aogurinui,  who  had  Ihnmgh  fear  thut 
himteir  up  in  hit  camp  an  Mount  Alaidut;  but 
Coeliua  wai  in  his  turn  lurrounded  by  trie  dictator 
L.  Quinctiua  Capiiolinu*,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minuciua,  and  waa  delivered  up  by  hit  own  troopa 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  2S— 28 ;  IKonya.  i.  22 
—24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  thia  atory  aa  told 
by  Livy  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Niehuhr  (vol  ii. 
p.  363),  who  remarka,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
ChUui  ia  again   aurronnded  and  taken  priaoner 

impooaible,  u  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 


|caped« 


CLOE'LIUS  TULLU3,  a  Roman  ambataador, 

ho  vru  killed  wilb  hi*  three  coUeaguea  by  th* 
Fidenalea,  in  B.  c  433,  upon  the  inttigition  of 
Lar  Tolumnina,  king  of  the  Veienlea.  Sutuea  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Roatia.     CJcero  calU 

m  TuUtu  auiliua.  (Li*,  i*.  17i  Cie.  FliS.  ix.  3; 

in.  If.N.axW.  6.  t.  II.) 
CLONAS  (KAoKdi),  a  poel.  and  one  of  the 
earlieat  moiieiana  of  Greece,  wu  claimed  by  tbo 
Arcadiana  aa  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tiani  u  a  native  of  Thebet.  Hia  age  ia  not  qnita 
certain ;  but  he  pnbably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander.  or  he  waa  hia  younger  coutemporaiy 
faboat  620  &  c).  He  eicelled  in  the  munc  of  the 
Bate,  which  he  la  thought  by  tome  la  bave  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  AaiL  Aa  might  ba  ei- 
pacted  Erom  the  conneiiou  betveen  elegiac  poetij 
and  the  fiute  muaic,  he  it  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poett.  Among  the  pieeet  of  muac  which 
he  competed  wu  one  called  Elegoi.  To  him  are 
atcribed    the    bvenlion   of    the   Apntbelaa    and. 


CLUENTIUS. 


CLUENTnrS. 


Schwrnnm,  md.  qf  Tlpoe^tu.  MentioD  10  aaib  of 
scfaonl  MBg  in  whidi  he  vmi  aQ  the  time  andeot 
nodeeof  Biidc,  10  that  the  lint  strophe  vie  Do- 
liao,  the  leeoiid  Phijfpaa,  and  the  third  Ljdian. 
(Plat,  de  Mug.  3.  p.  1132,  e^  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  h^  17.  pi  1136,  £;  Hcnd.  Pont  p. 
140;  Pans.!.  7.$  3w)  [R  S-l 

CLCNIUS  (KWmet).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  skin  by 
^genor.  (Horn.  IL  iL  495,  xr.  340;  Diod.  iy. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Tamos,  and  the  odier  by  Meuapos. 
(Vii^.  Jem,  is.  674,  z.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iiL  12. 
*5.)  [L.8.] 

CLOTHO.  [MoniAB.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  rider  A.  Gnen- 
tins  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  die  nnmeraos  wives 
of  Statins  Albios  Oppianicos,  and,  aceording  to  the 
lepresfffltation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  Cluent.  10).  This  Clnentia,  in  Onslli^s 
Omomaalistm  TtdUanmn^  seems  to  be  oonfoanded 
with  her  niece.   [No.  2.] 

2.  Danghter  cf  the  eider  A.  Clnentins  HaUtns. 
Soon  after  her  &ther*s  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurins  Melinns,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sasaia,  who  had  conceiTed  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  {Pro  OmkL  5.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  En- 
tropius  (t.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  SuUa, 
B.  c.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  aro  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself^  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla*s  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
B.  C  i.  50;  Eutrop.  /.  c;  comp.  Cic  de  Dm,  i  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxiL  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinnm,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  B.  c  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  (Pro  ClmenL  5.) 
In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
ArUus  uniforaily  appears  instead  of  HabUus^  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  Ifal/Uut  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  cormption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  19.  s.  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  Abitut,  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Kiebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomastioin,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  {Hhemisckes  Museum  for  1827» 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  nadve  of  Larinum,  bom  about  b.  c.  103. 
(Pro  Cluent  5.)  In  B.  c  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  Btep-£sther,  Stadus  Albius  Oppiar 
nicus,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  deadi  by 
poison.    The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C. 


Jsnias  duiBg  a  pniod 
vailed  with  lefaid  to  the  veaalitj  of 
jodiceBy  1^  wen  at  that  epodi 
senate  esdosively.    Shordy 
port  was  spread  ahnad,  and  gained 
that  briboy  had  been  extensivdy 
those  interwted  in  the  lesolL 
a  vodict  of  gnil^  was  pwuouaced  bw  a 
majority,  including  sevend  individmsb  of 
onsly  bad  character,  when  it  became  kso 
one  of  the  condliom  had  been  inegvlaii j' 
duced,  and  had  voted  against  the  defendant 
ont  bearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  sibove  aO,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  ana  of  the 
most  in&raons  of  the  jndicea  who  had  *— «^*  >«■<  ■! 
Op]nanicus  had  actually  received  a  lai;ge  wasam  of 
money  far  distribution  among  his  feUowra,  tlie  he^ 
lief  became  universal  that  Clnentiiis  had  by  the 
fi>ule8t  piactices  obtained  the  oonvktian  of  sn  la- 
nocent  man.     Indignation  being  thus  tIrHtglj  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  most  uneqoivocaOy.     No 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  inflictinf  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  obnoxious  judioen. 
the  jndex  qnaesdonis,  a  man  risii^  rapidl  j  to 
nenoe,  was  forced  by  the  popular  daoioar  to 
from  public  life;  Cluendos  and  many  othcn  of 
those  eoncemed  were  disgraced  by  the  oenaora,  mad 
the  Jwdidmrn  Juakumm  or  AUmnmm  Jmdieimm 
became  a  by-word  for  a  oornipt  and  mnrighteone 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  resdy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ontcry  than  Cicero  himself,  vrben  in- 
sisting, at  the  trial  of  Verrea,  on  the  neeeasity  of 
obliteradng  the  foul  stam  which  had  thna  auliied 
the  reputadon  of  the  Roman  courts.  (In  Verr.  wtL 
L  10,  13— 61,  proOucm.  10;  Pseudo- Aaron,  aa 
Verr,  act.  i.  p.  141  ;  SchoL  Grcxnov.  p.  395,  ed. 
Orelli) 

Eight  yean  after  these  events,  in  B.  c.  66,  Oa- 
endus  was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianicua, 
son  of  Stadus  Albius  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  tvro  of  which,  it 
was  alleged,  had  proved  sucoe^uL     The  attack 
was  conducted  by  T.  Acdus  Piaanrensis;  the  de- 
fence vras  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  time 
praetor.     It  is  perfecdy  dear,  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  this 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  ivlb- 
tadon  of  the  above  charges,  and  from  the  mei^gre 
and  defecdve  evidence  by  which  they  were  sap- 
ported,  that  compandvely  little  importanee  was 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  were 
merelv  employed  as  a  pkuaible  pretext  for  bring>- 
ing  Cluendus  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  his 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  suooeas  alaiost 
endrely  upon  die  prejudice  which  anas  known  to 
exist  in  men^s  minds  on  account  of  the  Jmdieum 
Junianum^ — a  prejudice  which  had  already  proved 
the  ruin  of  many  othen  when  arraigned  of  various 
oiiences»    Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
object  kept  in  view  by  Aociua  in  his  opening  ad* 
dresa  was  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  hearai, 
to  recall  to  their  recollecdcma  all  the  draimatanoes 
connected  with  the  previoua  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
judicea»    Consequendy,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  principal 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  hia  audience  with 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  &cts,  to  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  the  elder 
Oppianicus  and  Saasm,  proving  them  to  be  mon- 
stexB  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  **invetaiita 


CLUVII, 
tnndia"  iriiidi  hid  takui  inch  d(«p  nM  igBMt 
kit  dient.  FollDwing  tha  annpla  ot  kn  ultima- 
niat,  he  (Undo  the  ubjact  ints  Im  btado :  1.  IIh 
iitBidaa  or  prajudkc  which  prataaled.  2.  Tba  dn^i— 
fiT  ipsciiic  ofiencea  libelled ;  but  wUla  fiTe-aJi^ 
of  Iha  pladJDg  >ra  daToted  Id  nuoriog  the  for- 
aer,  the  lattar  u  dumnaed  ghnrttj  and  conicHp- 
Uioualy  u  ajDuiat  HnwoTthf  of  notica.  A  eiiliral 
analysia  of  ihn  vfaols  will  b«  fband  in  the  wall- 
known  lectorea  of  Blair  upon  rhetoiic  tod  beUea- 
leltiH,  who  hii  lelecled  the  ontion  u  bh  excel- 
lent  eaiDple  of  mauiging  at  the  bar  ■  eoinplai  and 
■atriiate  oiue  with  order,  eli^;uH»,   and  force. 


CLYHENE.  an 

3.  C  CLDvitTi,  le^te  m  a.  a.  168  (a  the  uonl 
.  Aeinilhu  Faollut  m  MucedonU.  (Lit.  iliT.40.) 

4.  C.  C1.0VIUB,  t  Roman  knight,  ■  eonteoipo- 
aaj  of  Cicer*,  wna  judex  in  a  aoit  between  C 
Famiiu  Chaas  and  Q.  Fkriu,  abont  B.  C.  7G. 
(Cie.  pro  Roic  Cam.  ni.  14—16.) 

5.  M.  Clutius,  a  wealth]^  banker  of  PnMdi, 
ith  whom  Cicero  wat  en  inrinute  tenna.  In  B.C 
I,  Cicero  gun  him  a  letter  of  introdncliDn  t* 

Thennua,  who  waa  piopimetor  in  Aon,  whither 
'  Li  waa  going  to  collect  aoma  debta  dne  to  him 
TUioni  citiei  nnd  indiiidnala.  In  hi)  will 
he  bequeathed  put  of  hia  property  to  Ciceto.  (Cic 
adJU.ji.2,   ad  Fim.  ziii  56,  ad  All.  )diH6, 


lUkde  aoqnainld]  widi  al 
mlTed  and  perplexing  itsij,  the  atsad;  prednon 
with  which  we  are  guided  Ihrvugh  a  (rightful  and 
enUgled  labyrinth  of  domeatic  crime,  and  tha 
appanntlj  plain  itraightfbrward  limplioty  with 
which  cTer;  cinnmiatauea  ii  bnnglit  to  bw  upon 
tlM  excolpalion  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(QuiniiLii.  17.  $21),  that  Cioaro  harinf  procnrad 
BB  acqaittal  bj-  hi>  doquanca,  .boaaled  that  he  had 
■imed  a  miit  btSan  (he  judicea;  but  ao  artfully 
are  iM  the  part*  coaoected  and  combined,  that  it  li 
very  dilSeiUt,  in  the  absence  of  the  eiidense,  to 
diecorer  the  aDapiciauj  and  weak  pointa  c^  tha 
namtiTe.  la  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  i»- 
phiHm  in  the  reauaing,  which  ma;  inrolve  impor- 
tant conieqaeDcet.  It  !•  fiwly  oonfeaaed  that 
bribery  had  been  sxttBiively  amplojed  at  the  trial 
af  Opplanieaii  it  ii  admittad  with  oalentatiaiia 
candour  that  tbi*  bribery  muil  have  baau  the  work 
cither  sf  Oaentiui  or  at  0}ipiaiiica>  j  it  it  bUy 
pmTcd  that  the  latter  had  (aBtpmed  with  Staienot, 
who  bad  nndertaken  to  auboru  a  taajoritj  of  thoee 
aaasciated  with  him ;  and  theu  the  oooduaion  ia 
triumphantly  drawa,  that  (ince  OpfHanicue  wat 
guilty,  Cluentiin  muit  have  been  innocent.  But 
anether  contingency  ia  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  bare  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  alihoogh  one  only  wai  tncoeiafol  j  and 
that  thia  wat  really  the  truth  appeam  not  only 
probabla  in  itael^  bnl  had  been  broadly  aiaetted 
bT  CicBiu  himeelf  a  few  yeara  belbn.  (/•  Ftrr. 
A'ct.  i.  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  nndn 
which  he  laboured  thnngboBt  arose  from  the  i«!^ 
tiiaeote  which  be  bad  formerly  eipreaaed  with  eo 

with  that  inooniiitency,  while  great  ingenuity  it 
diiplayad  in  hit  itrngilea  to  eacspe  from  tha  di- 
lemma. Taken  at  a  wbcda,  the  epeech  for  Ouen- 
tiai  muit  be  eoniidered  a>  one  of  Cicero't  highetl 
edbrta.  (Comp.  Quintil.  iL  1.  %  61.)  [W.H.] 
CLUI'LIUS.  [CLOxLuOiNaandCuiKUUi 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [CLUvn],  a  Capnau 
coaitaaan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  tecond 
Pnnlc  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ao- 
nana  by  teCRtly  lupplying  the  Roman  pritor 
with  frud.  When  Capua  wat  taken,  a.  c  3  , 
her  property  and  liberty  were  reetored  to  her  by 
a  tpecial  decree  of  the  eenata.  (LIt.  ixri.  3' 
H.)  [C.  P.M.] 

CLU'VIUS,  the  nameof  abmily  efCaaipaniBa 
origiB,i>r  trbaa  ws  find  the  follcwing  menliaaad  :- 

1.  C.  CLUvma  Saxui^  praetor  in  B.  c  I7i 
and  again  ia  b.  c  173  praetor  paregiinat.  (Li' 
ill  32,  33,  xliL  1.) 

2.  Sr.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  a.  c.  173,  had  Sar- 
dinia at  hit  provinta.     {Ui.  zlii.  9.  10.) 


bably  thia  Clnvj 


Thit  a 


le  Clur 


iL7.) 


of  the  ago  of  Aognslaa.    (OrelU, 

No.  4159.) 

I  annexed  coin,  itiaek  in  the  third  dklator- 
■hip  1/  Cietar,  aeema  to  belong  to  thia  Cluriiu. 
Itt  obrene  repretenta  the  head  of  View;,  with 
Cauan  Ihc  Tsn.;  iu  mma  Pallaa,  with  C. 
Clovi  Pbaxf, 


7.  M.  CluVIHb  HufDb,  contui  auffectua  in  a.  D. 

i.  (Joleph.  JiUiq.  iL  1 ;  SueL  N^r.  _21 ;  DJOD 
Caaa.  liiii.  14.)  He  waa  goTemar  of  Hitpania  in 
■  time  of  Galba,  B.  c.  69.  (Tac. //irt.  i.  B.)  On 
death  of  Oalha  he  firat  awore  allegianiie  to 
Olho,  bot  toon  afterwaida  he  appeara  at  a  partitan 
of  Vitelliut.  Hilariui,  n  ireedman  of  VilcUiut, 
having  accued  him  of  upiring  to  the  independent 
goTemment  of  Spain,  autiua  went  to  VitelHua, 
who  waa  then  in  Gallia,  and  lucceeded  in  clearing 
himeelL  He  remained  in  Iba  luite  of  the  emperor, 
b  be  atiil  retained  the  goremment  othia  pro- 
(Tec.  flirt,  ii.  6B.)  Tacitut  tpeakt  of  him 
(Hut.  ii.  43)  at  dittinguithed  alike  for  bit  wealth 
and  for  ha  eloquence,  and  nyi,  that  no  ont  m  the 
lime  1^  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  in 
the  gamce  in  which  Nero  made  hia  appeaianca, 
Cluriua  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Ner.  21  ;  Dion 
Caae.  liiii.  U.)  It  it  probably  ihii  lame  Clurini 
whom  we  find  mentioned  at  an  bittorian.  Ha 
wnite  an  aonant  of  the  timet  of  Nero,  Oalba, 
Otho,  and  ViteUiua.  (Tat  .im.  liiL  20,  xir.  2  j 
Plin.  Ep.  it  19.  §  6.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

CLY'MENE  (KAutM")).  1.  A  daughter  of 
OceinuB  and  Theiyt,  aad  the  wife  o(  Japetua,  by 
whom  aha  be»me  the  mother  of  Atlai,  Prometheua. 
andolhera.  (Heaiod.  7'*a^  361,£a7;  comp.Viig. 
ffBwjF.  iT.  346  1  SchoL  ad  Pi^  W.  ix.  68 ;  Hygin. 
/■(*.  158.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphi*  or  Minyia,  and  the  wife 
of  PhjLicut  01  Cephalut,  by  whom  the  brome  tba 
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motlier  of  Iphklns  and  Alcimede.  (Pwu.  x.  29. 
§  2  ;  Horn.  Od,  zi.  825;  SchoL  odApottotLIOod. 
L  45,  230.)  Aocoiding  to  Henod  {c^.Em$lalkad 
Horn.  p.  1689 ;  eomp.  Or.  Met  L  756,  iv.  204), 
the  WM  the  mother  of  Phaeton  bj  Helioa,  and  ao- 
cording  to  ApoUodoroa  (iii.  9.  §  2),  alao  of  Atalante 
by  Jaaoi. 

8.  A  relatiTe  of  Menelaas  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  waa  carried  off  by 
Parii.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1 44 ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  8,  t.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dia- 
tribated,  Clymene  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotns  in  the 
Lesche  of  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  I ;  comp.  Ot. 
Her.  xviL  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xviiL  47 ; 
Hygin.  Fob.  71;  ApoUod.  liL  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Pans. 
X.  24.  §  3.)  [U  &] 

CLY'MENUS  (KAvftfrof ).  1.  A  son  of  Cardis 
In  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altan  to  Hendes,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Pans.  V.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vL  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoeuns,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Aigos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyoe.  He  entertained  an  unnatnral  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  bat 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
fiither*s  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  pkioed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenus 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab,  242,  246,  255; 
Parthen.  Eral.  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Paus.  iz.  87.  $  1, 
&c. ;  ApoUod.  il  4.  $  n ;  Hygin.  Fab.  U.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  154 ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  $  3 ;  Ov.  MeL  v. 
98 ;  corop.  Althaxa.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  ( KAvroi^inJoTpa  ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
CJastor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half>sister  of 
Polydeuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,  &c)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Aoamxm- 
NON,  Abgisthus,  Orxstks.  [L.S.] 

CLYTIE  (KAvrfi}),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  Theog,  352 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  305  ; 
Paus.  X.  30.  $  1 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph,  421.)  [L.  S.] 

CLY'TIUS  (KA^tof).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  &ther  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Hom.  IL  iii.  147,  xv.  419 ;  Paus. 
X.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Herades,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  86 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Track.  355 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  4$  Ov.  Met.  v.  140;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2 ; 
Viig.  Aen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)   [L.  a] 

CLYTUS  (KXtrr^O*  <^«  °Ame  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab,  124,  170;  Ov.  Met, 
J,  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KX^os\  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
«f  Aristotle^  was  ihe  anthor  of  a  work  on  the  hia- 1 
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tonr  of  hia  nativo  dty.     Tlie  two   , „__  _ 

AtlMoaeiia  (xiL  p.  540,  d^  xir.  pu  65&,    bL>,  m 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  mnst  be  aanmilBted  «• 
one  another  either  by  reaiding  KX&ros  in  tlie  fins 
or  KXtrros  in  the  seoood,  for  it   ia   desv-  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  aame  awthcir  aa^ 
the  same  treatise.    In  the  passage  of  HHogenea 
Laertins  (L  25),— «cal  adT6f  8c  ^nonr,   air  'Hfw- 
KtiSns  iarepu,  k,  r.  X., — MeUagins  propoaea,  vith 
much  show  of  probability,  the  snbstiti&tiaB    of 
KAvrof  ht  aMty  as  a  notice  of  Thalea  woald 
naturslly  find  a  {dace  in  an  account  of  MJkeuai, 
It  does  not  a^qpear  what  ground  theto  ia  far  t&e 
assertion  of  Vossios  (de  HkL  Omec.   p.  91,  ed. 
Westennann),  that  ClytoM  aocampanied 
on  his  expedition.   The  passage  in  Valerius 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (ix.  3,  eaiem.  §  1  >,   _ 
only  of  the  deltas  who  was  mnrdoed   bj  tlia 
king.  CE-  K-] 

CNA'OIA  (KraT^a),  a  surname  of  Axtoaia, 
derived  firom  (^lageus,  a  Laoonian,  who  aoccmpo- 
nied  the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  against  Apludna^ 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  as  m  slavey 
and  earned  to  Crete^  vihere  he  served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  ficom  thence  wxtb 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  status 
to  Sparta.    (Pans.  iii.  18.  §  3u)  [L.-S.J 

CNEMUS  (Kvn^s),  the  Spartan  high  adminl 
(povdpxos)  in  the  second  year  of  the  PekpoiuiesBaa 
war,  B.  c.  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacyntfans 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites ;    bvt,    after 
ravaging  the  ishind,  was  obliged  to  retire  withoat 
reducing  it  to  submission.    C^emus  was  coatinued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regn- 
lar  term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  was 
only  one  year.   In  the  second  year  of  his  ronwnaiTwt 
(b.  c.  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplites  ag^in 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambracians,  who  wished  to 
subdue  Acamania  and  to  revolt  firom  Athens.     He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambiadans  and 
their  barbarian  allies,  invaded  Acamania,  and  pe- 
netrated to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  conntzy. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  aband<m  the 
expedition  altogether.    Meantime  the  Pelopotme- 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-opente  with 
the  land  forees,  had  be«i  defeated  hy  Phonnio 
with  a  fiir  smaller  number  of  ships.     Enraged  at 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency  of 
the  commanders,    the  Lacedaemonians  sent  oat 
Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophnm    to  assist 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  fightiog  a  second  battle.    After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinfbnementa 
finom  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  seventy-five,  while  Phonnio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attack^ 
the  Athenians  off  Nanpactus,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gabled  the  dsy,  and 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  After 
this,  Chiemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  PcJopwrne- 
sian  commanden  formed  the  design  of  soiprising 
Peiraeeos,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  feiled  them  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Sslsmis 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Atheniaiis  notice  ot 
their  intention.  (Thuc  iL  66,  80—93 ;  IXod.  xii. 
47,  &c.) 

CNEPH.    [Cnuphu.] 


CNUPHIS. 

'  CSVDIA  (Kn5<ci),  a  sumame  of  Aphrodite, 
deriTed  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Quia,  for 
which  PnudteleB  made  his  celebrated  atatoe  of  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Medioean  Venus,  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Pans,  i  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xzxvi.  5 ;  Lucian, 
Amor.  13 ;  Hirt,  Mythol.  BiUUrh,  p.  57.)    [L.  S.] 

CNCyPIAS  (Ki'wirfas),  of  Aloros,  an  officer 
who,  having  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonns  Doson,  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathodes  and  Sosibins,  ministen  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
Tision  of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  £g]rpt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochns  the  Great  in  bl  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybiua  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  seal.  (v.  63-65.)   [E.  E.] 

CNOSSUS  (KyttNTcrt^s),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (y^ttypapucd  riis  Aaias) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius 
(iv.  262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
Histor.  Graee.  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann.)     [P.  S.] 

CNUPHIS  {Kyov^is)y  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  562);  while  other  writers, 
auch  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Kv^).  Plutarch  {de  I$.etO$,2\)  states,  that  all 
the  E^g^tians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thebais,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  The- 
bais worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  vros  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egj'ptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebai's,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  L  87 ; 
Stiab.  xvii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.  (Herod,  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
(Fraep,  Ev,  t.  1 0),  the  hitter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodae- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  sj^abol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutareh  and  others,  that  Cneph  was  a 
spiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  (Praep,  Ev,  iii  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  {9fifuoufy6s)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion,  a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  prodiued  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
hb  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo- 
dem writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philoeophen,  and  accordingly  iMard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  anuior  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaemmu 
<JabIoDiky,  PanA,  Atg^  i  4.)  [L.  &] 
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COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Giaeoo-Roman  jo* 
rist,  who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Gobidas,  Cobidins,  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  **  de  Pro- 
curatoribns  et  Defensibus**  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann*s  The- 
saurus. Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notea 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  tne  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  {BopL  ed.  Heimbadi^ 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  BomL  (ed.  Fabrot.) 
iiL  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  uyriUus  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refier  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo;  though  Nic.  Conmenus  (iVoeaot.  Mydag. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  li^theta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo.  {Ad  Nomoecm,  PkOH  m  JtuL  H 
FoelL  BibL  Jur.  Owoa,  p.  1118.^ 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  nso- 
ally  identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidins,  &c.) 
who  wrote  a  IIoiyaAior,  or  treatise  on  pnnishmenta. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suares 
(NotiL  BasiL  §  27)  says,  that  Ant  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript Some  fragments  of  the  TUHva/ilop  are 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantino.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecdola, 
(Lips.  IB43,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hid,  Jur. 
Graeeo-Rom.  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Aneodota^  i  p. 
Ixxviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Suare»,  NotU,  Ba$iL  p.  137,  n. 
(«);  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  xiL  p.  56a)     [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (IUkoAos),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalns.  (Died.  iv.  78,  80 ;  Hygin.  F<Uk  44 ; 
Pans.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS.  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otbo,  yras  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle's  death  in  a.  d.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle's 
birthday.  Plutareh  calls  him  Cocceius,  bat  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac.  Hut,  u.  48 ; 
Plut  0&,  16 ;  Suet  Otk.  10,  DomU.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  fomUy  which  ia 
first  mentioned  towards  the  hitter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Nerva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  fiunily  bore  the  cognomen 
Nbrva. 

COCCUS  {KSkkos),  an  Athenian  orator  or  die- 
torician,  was,  according  to  Suidas  (a  v.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (A^ 
ymn  p^Topuco6s),  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xiL 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  eariier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  die  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
''one-eyed,*'  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  kyt,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Snblidaa  bridge  ahmg  witk 


Sp.  l^rtha  and  T.  Hcminiu  ■gaiut  tli*  wink 
Eirnaan  tmj  nndcr  Ponnu,  whila  tbf  Romaiu 
lmk«  down  tbi  bridga  behind  them,  Wheo  th* 
ynrk  mu  nearij  finuked,  Hontjiu  aeiit  had  hii 
two  mnpuioBt,  uid  vilhitood  alone  the  atUcki 
ef  ihe  Iba,  dll  Ihe  cnih  of  the  Uling  timben  and 
tiN  (houti  ef  the  Rominu  uiDauncnl  thu  the 
bridge  wi*  deitnfBd.  Tbre  be  pnyed  W  &tliei 
TibFrinH  ta  take  hin  and  hii  anu  in  chaif|«. 
and    fbnhirith    phuigad    mto    the    Umam     tad 

af  the  tntmj.  The  •tale  niied  a  lUtue  to  hii 
koDAitT,  vhicb  wai  placed  ia  the  coaiitjom,  and 
allawed  him  u  mach  knd  ai  he  could  pjosgh  nnud 
11  OfW  daj.  The  citizenit  t«,  Irben  tli*  baiine 
vat  Taging,  depriTod  thentHlTee  of  food  to  poaport 
him.  Thii  itatne  vai  ■funrardi  (track  bf  light- 
ninft,  and  the  Etnucan  baniajriMa,  who  kad  bMO 
emwaltMi  napccting  the  prodigy,  enTiog*  uf  the 
gl«7  d(  Rome,  caoed  it  to  be  plaeed  on  ■  lower 

Ewhen  the  ND  nvni  ibaae  apoo  iL  Bat 
tnachel?  wat  diicovered;  thejr  wen  pat  U 
death,  aod  the  tUtat  wu  placed  in  a  higher  ipal 
on  the  Vnlamal  than  the  Coniitinia,  which  brwighl 
good  hnane  to  tht  itate.  Tbia  (tor;  ia  nlaled 
by  A.  G«lliB*  (ir.  S),  and  eipUin*  [he  ha  why 

tinm,  and  oihen  in  the  VnleanaL  The  itstiie  iCiU 
eiiited  in  the  time  of  Pliny  [H.N.  luiT.  A.  1. 1 1) 
— an  irreliagibte  pnof  of  Oio  Irntb  of  the  itoij  1 
Few  legend!  in  Koman  etorj  wen  more  celelsaled 
Ihan  thii  gallant  de«d  of  HoIBtiDi,  and  alDloal  all 
Roman  wrilen  tall  ni. 

-  How  well  Horatim  kopl  the  bridga 
In  the  brare  daya  of  (Jd." 
(Li*.  iL  18!  Dionyi.  T.  M,  2i  i  ViL  Mai.  iii.  1 
(li  Flor.LlOi  AanLVkLtUVb-.IILU;  PUl 
FoplK.  1«  ;  Senoo.  Ep.  130,  Ac) 

Poljbiiu  reiatei  (n.  SS)  the  legend  difionntly. 
According  to  hia  deacription,  Horatiiu  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  periihed  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macanley  obMrrn  (/-o)*  e/'AiHtaii  Ainu,  p.  43), 
with  niiKh  probabiliiy,  that  it  it  likelj  that  then 
won  two  old  Roman  la;*  aboot  tba  defenee  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  alary  which  Livy  bat 
tnuumitled  to  ni  wai  prefeiied  by  the  mulutade, 
the  other,  which  aacribed  the  whole  glorr  to  Hont- 
tiui  alone,  miy  ha>e  been  the  (aTourite  of  the 
HoiBtian  houae.     (Compare  Niebohr,  L  p.  £43.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bean  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  wai  donbtleu  itiuck  by  tome  member  of 

The  obiene  repnwnU  the  bud  of  Pallaa,  the 
reTone  the  DioKuri.  A  &caimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cabs.  Tkaian. 
Avo.  Qia.  Djc  p.  p.  Rnr.,  that  is,  Impentor 
Cottar  TVqjoMU  AitguttMt  QermamcMt  Dacvtv 
falfr  Patriot  rttUIwi,  vaa  Itiuck  m  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  OEOHOIUS,  aamamed  CURO- 
PALA'TES  {Ttifywt  XdSinn  i  KifmroAirm), 
■  Onek  compiler,  who  held  the  offica  of  cnropa- 


CODINUa. 
lataa,  llnd  larii«  tb«  Utter  period  of  tba  SfMB- 
tia*  eoqiiie,  and  died  probably  aft 
otCoeitantinopieia  145S.  Ha  hi 
works,  which,  altboagfa  written 
baroa*  Oreek,  are  of  coniidenble  m 
mach  ai  one  of  them  treats  of  tt 
office*  in  the  church  jukl  I 
the  smpin,  and  another  on  the  anUqoitiea  of  Cob- 
itantiDople.  The  principal  w«ka  from  which 
Codinni  has  laksn  hia  accounia,  and  wbjdi  he  haa 
copied  in  many  instaocea  to  a  conaidaaUe  eimi, 
are  tbeae  of  Heaychins  Mileuaa,  Glyeaa,  Jnfiiu  Pol- 
lax,  theChnmicDnAleiaDdrinnm,^;  hii  aoconnla 
of  the  Btataes  and  bdildingi  of  ConilantiBaple  ar* 
chiefly  taken  from  Phumntaa,  Joannea  Lyds* 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Cob- 
stantinople,  written  by  an  anonymoot  anlbar,  who 
in  hia  tuiu  has  plundered  Thoodoraa  Lector,  Papia, 
EuiebiBs,  Soentea,  Marcelltu  Lector,  and  otbera. 
The  wo^  of  Codinos  an— I.  Hifi  riritfaa^ 
\i^  rev  naAarltv  Ksu^^arKHVsiXswt  im]  rmr 
ifpuiM*  T^f  ^wyaAqt  ■EnX^'las.  -  Db  Offldali- 
boi  Palatii  CanstaiitiuopolitaBi  et  ik  Officiii 
Magnns  Eodnias."  Editiona:  1.  by  Nadsbus 
Agnooiaa,  1638 ;  2.  the  nine  reprinted  by  Jnnioi^ 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  but  far 
some  foolish  motire  adopted  that  paeudonyn. 
Both  theea  editions  are  of  liltk  laloe  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  gnat  Taoity  sad  eqaiTDcal  harnins^ 
had    canlesaly  ^ponued    bad  MSS.,    and  theu^ 


tho  Iroable  1 


and  neglige 
n  the  first  edition,  he  did  not  tua 
smet  them  srhen  (he  public  cnri- 
second.     Junios  confounded  this 


of  the   s 

antiqiitisa  of  Conslantini^a.  3.  By  G 
Ingolitadt,  1630:  the  edixr  perlised  good  HSa 
with  his  usual  csu«,  and  added  a  Latin  tnaalalioB 
and  an  exccUeot  oommeniary  ;  still  this  edition  is 
not  withcsit  several  delects,  since  the  editor  did 


glosury  of 


likewise  givei 
l/«.ci;L.«.w„LuriiDiieatal].  4.  ByOoar,  Paria, 
164B,fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byiantinea. 
Gobi  revised  both  the  teat  and  the  tranilation, 
and  added  the  conrntentaiy  of  Oretserus,  which  ha 
eorroel«l  in  many  passages,  and  to  which  ho  added 
his  own  obserralians.  S.  By  Imnuuinel  Bekks; 
Bonn,  1839,  8ro„  in  the  Bonn  coUection  of  Ibe 
Bysantines.  This  is  a  nrised  reprint  of  the  Pane 
edition;  the  editor  gires  no  prtbce.  This  woA 
of  Codions,  although  but  a  diy  catalogue,  ia  of 
great  importance  for  the  BDdsntandiag  of  Bynu- 
tine  history,  linoe  it  explains  the  numerous  dril 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  and  oRiaea  of  the  later 
Qreek^  as  the  "  Notiiiae  Dignitatum"  doea  liic  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Easteni  empin. 

11.  nofHtoAal  In  riis  SttAou  roii  ;(^svlnv 
rift  TBT  irarpfw  Kiir<rnirTin}tw6\n,t,  "  E»- 
eerpta  ex  Libra  Chnmico  de  Originibus  Constanlt- 
nopolitanifc"  Editions:  1.  By  George  Douaa, 
i596,  Std^  tht  Greek  text  with  a  L^tin  transla- 
tion. 2.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John  Heuiaiua, 
1609,  Bm  3.  By  PetraiLambeciuB,Paria,16fiS, 
foL,  in  the  Paris  ooUection.  and  aftemids  la- 
printed  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byiantinaa. 
Lambeck,  a  mAn  of  Hamburg,  pernsad  the  heM 
US3.  in  France,  rerised  the  text,  and  added  ■ 
new  I^in  tiandalion  and  an  extenaiT*  ocaaieD- 
tary  ;   he  dedicated  hia  wodi  to  tiw  ftMi^M 
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CSMinal  Franoetco  Baiberini  Thii  wodc  begini 
with  an  aoooimt  of  the  orig;ui  of  Constentiiiople 
(Bynntiiui) ;  after  thw  Cht  author  treats  in  dif- 
ferent chapten  on  the  lize  and  ntnation  of  that 
city;  on  the  provinoe  of  Adiabene(!);  on  the 
atatoee,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensire  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
n  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  fiict  himsell^ 
he  died  of  course  after  1453 ;  but  the  singukr 
digression  respecting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  is  likewise  of  great  interest  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
Ovlliua,  **  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,**  of 
which  a  very  good  English  truishttion  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  8vo.,  to  which 
i«  added  a  **  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nople as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorins**  (trsnshited  from  **  Notitia  Utriusque 
Imperii"),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirohi.  After 
this  the  student  wUl  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange*s 
celebrated  work,  **■  Constantinopolis  Christiana,** 
where  he  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinus. 

III.  A  Onek  translation  of  **  Missa  Scti  Gre- 
gorii,  papae,**  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  8vo^  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  **  Bibl.  Patrum  Max.** 

(Lambecius,  VUa  Codiniy  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus* Antiquities  of  Constantinople ;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Grose,  xii,  57,  &e.)  [W.P.J 

CODOMANN  US.    [Darbtos  III.] 

CODON.  Suares  {NotiL  BamL  §  27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Pkuatitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Augustinusi  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  oom- 
mentators,  explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de- 
ficiencies in  one  title  of  the  authorised  collections 
qf  dvil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
Other  titles.  (Heimbttch,  Anecdak^  i  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  ParatiUa  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Sua- 
9«i.  NiOiL  BatiL  p^  101,  n.  i|.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon among  the  Oraeco-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Bnantiophanes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  ircp2  ivamto^nmv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perlu^ps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tipucitus  (Tnroi^fffrror)  firam  explain- 
ing what  (ri)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(vov  KCiTflu) ;  though  Heimbach  (AueodotOy  i.  pi 
320)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphius  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Suarex ;  but  Heimbach  {L  e.)  thinks,  that 
Baphius  is  a  mere  fobrication  of  Nic.  Comnenus 
Pbpadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  folse  reading  Bo^tou  for  *«ilii9v  in  a 
passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
(BoHiL  vii.  n.  787.)  [J.  X.  G.] 

CODRATUS  (lUaparof),  an  ancient  physician. 
Mint,  and  martyr,  who  was  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  His  parents,  who  were 
Christians  and  perMOs  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citisens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
oooimand  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  hit 
martyrdom  in  the  Ada  Stmdorum^  Mart  vol.  it 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churchesu 
{Ada  SoMcL  L  e,;  Memolog.  Oraee,  vol  iii  p.  11; 
Bzovius,  Nomemdatar  Samdorum  PrufanomB  Medi- 
oorum;  Carpaovius,  JDe  Aisdids  ab  Ecdma  pro 
Sanatu  habiiU. )  [ W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (KSBfos\  the  son  of  Mehmthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  neigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  about  B.  c  1068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  orsde,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disffuise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quazrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
struflgle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  uie  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  aoooimts  of  this 
traniaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abc^ishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  fether  as  archon,  and  hii 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycurg.  c  Leoer,  2U  ;  Veil.  Pat  l  3 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &c  ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Strah.  xiv.  p. 
633,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  {Edog, 
vii  22,  X.  10.)  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichert  (Poet  lot  BeUq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epid,  L  19.  15)  ;  whereas  Bergk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Comificius.  {Oaadteal 
Mtmum^  vol.  L  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1)  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
**  Theseus.**  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  l^ 
reading  their  productions  to  them.  [L.  S.] 

COELESTI'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifedna  I.,  was  ordaiiied 
biahep  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  Septembor^  a.  d. 
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423,  and  reteined  this  dignity  until  his  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  actirity  which  he  disphiyed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Rphesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest^ 
ness  with  which  he  strore  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  Cassianus  [Cassia nus]  from  Oaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ronum  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  deigy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synoda.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladius,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  **  Epistolae  Pon- 
tificum  Romanorum,**  published  by  Constant, 
Paris,  fbl.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051—1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Oalland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.  [  W*  R.] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par- 
tisan of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indiffisrently  Peloffiatu  or  Codeslians,  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  bom  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Irekmd  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  {cutdito- 
ruUis  9chd4uticua\  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  o.  409  accompanied  Pelagius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  fiirther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesns,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  suc<»S8or 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fiiirly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  bis  fiiith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  cleigy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorius  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  41 8,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pekigius,  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  firom  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Constantias  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestinas, 
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and  aboDt  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  ConsCaiH 
tinople  by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosias,  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Marios 
Meitaitor.  [Mercator.]  Coelestius  is  mentioned 
«in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  unknown. 

Codestius  is^s  younger  than  Pelagius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  master,  and 
to  have  displayed  more  seal  and  eneigy  in  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acateness, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sought  to 
establish  these  principles  by  metaphysical  and  a 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  from  the 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [AueusriNUs; 
Pxlaoius;  Zosimus.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelestius  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  Eputolae  <m  moral  subjects^ 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  followed  by 
Contra  Tradiuxm  Peccati,  on  the  origin,  propagar 
tion,  and  transmission  of  sin,  published,  apparently^ 
before  the  commentary  of  Pehigius  on  the  Romans. 
Augustin,  in  his  De  PerfeetUme  JutHtiae^  replies 
to  a  work  which  he  beueves  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  D^ud' 
/■ones,  or  perhaps  BaHodstaiumes,  containing  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  The  ZMhUIus  Fideit  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  fiN>m  the 
treatise  of  Augustin,  D$  Peocaio  Or^inali,  out  of 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  original 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augustin, 
De  gestii  Pcdaegtims  (13, 14),  quotes  from  several 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adherents  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  still 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  an 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  RatioctnaUones  and  the  LibeUut  Pideiy 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  replies 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Coelestius, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673.        [W.R.] 

COELIOMONTA'NUa  [CAKLiOMONXANua] 

COE'LIUS.     [Cabliur] 

COENUS  (Koiras),  a  son  of  Polemocrates  and 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  eastem  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  B.  c, 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  sent  those 
of  Ills  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Goidium. 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander^  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  tiie  river  HyphA- 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  push  his  conquests  still 
further,  Coenus  was  the  fint  who  had  the  boldneaa 
strongly  to  nige  the  necessity  of  letoming,  and 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  follow  his  adTioe.  But  a 
short  iiine  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  ann  j 
had  actually  oommenoed  its  return,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
hut  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenus  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try again.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,'  V.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi  2-4 ;  Curtius, 
ii.  10.  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viiL  1,  10, 
12,  14,  ix.  3;  Diod.  xvil  57,  61.)  [L.  S.] 

COERA'TADAS  (KoiparciSas),  a  Thehan,  com- 
manded some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  B.&  408.  When 
Clearchus  croued  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabazus,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coexatadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Aldbiades.  [Clsarchus.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  HeU.  i.  3.  §§  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67;  Plut 
Ale.  31.)  In  B.  c  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Byzantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1.  §§  33—41.)  [E.  E] 

GOES  (K«M}s),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
HyBtas|ns  in  his  Scythian  expeidition  (see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
naeans,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytilene.  In  b.  c.  501,  when  the  lonlans 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoias,  Coes, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
latmgonui  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coes,  on  the  contrary,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  V.  11,  37,  38.)  [KE.] 

COLAENIS  (KoXoirif),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
(Paus.  i.  31.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  {fioX^ius),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scythia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &c. ;  Val. 
Flacc  vi.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CC^LICHAS  (K«(Xx«»  Ke%«)» 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  a  c.  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20;  Liv.  xxviii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 
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aenrices,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (PoU 
xxi.  9) ;  but  in  B.  c.  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  and  various  other  com* 
manders,  in  a.  c.  195.  (Liv«  XTxiii.  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [E.  E.] 

CCXLIAS  (K«Au(f),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite* 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Paus.  i.  1 .  $  4 ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  96 ;  SchoL  ad 
Aristoph.  Nub.  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Coliajs  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur* 
name  of  Collatinus.  He  is^s  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  Uie 
republic,  a.  c  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Juniua 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office- 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  hia 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c.;  Dion  Cass.  Frag,  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cic  <^  Bep.  ii.  25,  de  Off,  iii.  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Come* 
lius  Priscus,  A.  D.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.   (Tac  Agr.  44. ) 

COLLU'THUS  (KoAAowfloy).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (▲.  n.  324),  and  died  before  a,  d.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysito  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Latenui 
council,  A.  o.  649.  (Fabric.  BikL  Graee,  ix.  245» 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoX(^s),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  **'  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers^^  (tri  jcard  rii  rHv  iXKoav 
<fH\oa'6<lwu  H^yfjuatra  o^  f^v  iorty).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  **  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,**  and  a  work 
entitled  **  Ajpiinst  Colotes.**  (Plut.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  firam  Plutaroh,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  great  &vourito  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
Ko^Mrdpas  and  KoXwrdpiov.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutaroh,  that  ColotM,  after  hearing  Epicurua 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  kneea 
before  him,  and  beaought  him  to  give  him  instmo* 
tion.    He  held,  that  it  ia  unwox&y  of  the  truth* 
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of  a  pbilo«opher  to  lue  &blet  in  bif  teach* 
ing,  a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  (Db  R^mb. 
Ti.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Macroh.  in  Somn.  Sdp,  L  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Ljftia  of  Plato,  hare  been  rooentlj  discovered 
at  Hercnfauienm.  [P*  S.] 

COL<yT£S  (KoAd^f).  1.  A  scnlptor  frtMn 
the  island  of  Paros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
eating  the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
tevend  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
irory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment  He  appears  to  belong  to  01.  84,  &c 
(a  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viil  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxT.  34;  Paus.  v.  20.  §  I;  Eustoth.  ad IL 
iL  603 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  eontemponixy  of  Timanthes,  b.  c. 
896,  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (iL  13).    [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  L.JU'NIUS  MODERA'TUS, 
ia  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  aflairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  aseertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively fiom  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.    We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadiz  (z.  185) ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelias  Cdsus  (I 
1.  §  14,  iii.  17.  §  4,  Ac.),  and  Seneca  (iil  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
firat  century  of  the  Christian  era.     At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (ii.  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appeara  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20) ;    he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Oeretanum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  oomp.  iiL  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etniria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentam  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  ha  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.    His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agricoltore 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.     The  first  ctmtains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  fiun,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  variooa  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  a  rural  establi^mient ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
an  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  differmt  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  fw  each ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  coltiva* 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  (rfive; 
the  sixth  contams  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinaiy  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
iheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embncea 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  snnplement  to  the  Oeoigics  (comp. 
Viig.  Gmny,  iv.);   in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicut,  followed  by  a  Calflndarimn 
Rustieum,  in  which  tha  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmontherical  phae- 
nomena ;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipta  for  mannfiHTtaring  difiemtt 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pickling  and 
vi^tables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  bcMik 
**  De  Arboribos,"  which  is  of  considerable  valoe, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  anthoritiea 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  l%ht  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  laiger  work,  which  appean  under  a  veiy 
coimpt  form  in  many  of  the  MS&     Caaciodonu 
{Divin,  LecL  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Coia- 
mella,  from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  ^De  Arboribus^  was  one  of  foor  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.    The  MSS. 
firom  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inaerted 
the  "*  De  Arboribus'*  as  the  third  book  of  the  whole 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  snocession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  iafierkir 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  bekxnga  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.     His  style  ie  eaaj 
and  copious   to  exuberance,  while   the  fondneea 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  h» 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  we  consi- 
der the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatihle 
with  the  dose  precision  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic.    Althoa|^ 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Cato  and  the  vaiied 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Vano^ 
we  find  hero  a  for  greater  amount  of  informatiosi 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  pftrsuade  ouraelvea 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  obaora- 
tion  and  experience,  we  might  M.  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  nnal  economy  of  that  epoch 
was  tolerably  complete.     But  the  extreme  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  can- 
piled  from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  muKg^ 
cion,  that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  had  actually  atndied 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
]Mactical  fonner  could  ever  have  set  down  in  an 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  husband- 
men observations  copied  firom  paiapegmata  caicn- 
lated  for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiedoras,  Servius,  and 
Isidoms,  scareely  any  of  the  ancient  gnunmaciana 
notice  Colomella,  whose  works  lay  long  «^«m»*''— M 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  oentaiy. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  if 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  foL,  in  a  collection  of  ""Rd  . 
Rusticae  Scriptores**  containing  Cato,  Tetentias 
Varro,  Columella,  and  PaUadius  Rutiliuk  The 
fint  edition  in  which  the  ^  Liber  de  AiboribQa** 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  superinteadsd 
by  Jocundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  moat  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  **  Scriptores  Rei  Raa> 
ticae  veteres  Latini,**  edited  by  Qesner,  2  volik 
4tOk  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  an 
importuit  Paris  MS.,  by  Emesti,  Lips.  1773; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.  0.  Schnei- 
der, 4  vols.  8vou,  Lips.  1794.  This  last  most  ba 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most  complete,  and 
in  the  pre&oe  will  be  fiwnd  a  very  foil  account  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  "  J.  Modenti 
ColumeUae  Hortuli  Commentariam,**  appeared  in  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  147S^  from  the  piesa 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  tjhe 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


COMAZON. 

TnDslations  exist  in  English,  Lond.  4tow  1745 ; 
in  French  by  Cotereau,  Paris,  4to.  1551 ;  in  Ita- 
lian bj  P.  Lanro,  Venez.  Sto.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  t(xa.  4to.  Verona, 
1808 ;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Cartius,  8vo^  Hamburg,  1769.        [W.  R.] 

COLU'TH  US  (K^\ov0os),  one  of  the  hite  Greek 
epic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lycopdis  in  Upper 
I^Tit,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anastar 
aius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  {iytcaiiua  8t'  iv£y), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KoAvSofiicd, 
and  another  entitled  UepaiKd,  These  are  all  lost, 
but  his  poem  on  ""The  Rape  of  Helen"  {'E\4inis 
iforayif)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smymaeua, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date)  :  more  aecn- 
lately,  with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graed  Prineipes^  Par. 
1 566,  foL  Several  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
ries, the  moat  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
lo.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leoward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekkec,  BerL  1816, 
8vou,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands  ooosista  of  892  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.   [P.S.] 

COMANUS  (Ko^oM^s),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Pbyscon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  £gypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philemetor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (PoL 
xxviii.  16 ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  46 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  b.  c.  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physoon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxl 
27,  xxxii.  1 ;  Diod.  xxxL  Exc  d»  Legal,  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  a.  d. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code« — a  work 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  second  commia- 
sion  of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  a.d.  485.  He  was  an  ex> 
magister  scrinii  in  a.  d.  429*.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
§§  5, 6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NUS.  Eu^hianus,  sumamed  Comaxon  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffoone^  (rovro  70^  roU^ofta  Ik 
fii/uMT  jod  7cAarnwoitas  loxcy),  was  originaUy  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thsace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mia- 
conduct,  to  the  nnk  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
dauditts  Attains,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
havbg  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiiaey  against  Maerinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right>hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  praetorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comazon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
his  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  ihe  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individuaL 
[Ganny&] 


COMINIUS. 
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(Dion  Cass.  Izxviii  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimarns 
on  c.  38,  Ixxix.  3,  4,  21 ;  Lamprid.  Eicigab, 
12.  WiUi  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  cMssulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tillemont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  ill.  p.  472,  and 
Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  4.)        [W.  R.] 

COMETAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ( Ko/«rM 
2xoA«rTiicoj,  Cod.  VaL  pp.  130,  457).  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  (HiafnovUpw^  rword-keeper,  t'A.  pw 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Bnmck,  Anal.  iii.  pp.  15, 16 ;  Jacobs, 
ilL  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John^s  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paralip,  eCod.  Vat. 
213,  xiii.  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  leani,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtfuL  Vil- 
loison  {Prvleg,  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
prc^Eessor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  III.,  a.  o.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  AnihoL  Graec  xiii.  pi 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Chariulariua^  see  Du  Cange, 
Glo8$,  Mtd.  et  Inf.  Graec  a.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clonens  Alexandrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
{Sirom.  I  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumns  or 
Pcstnmius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  B.  c.  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maximus 
{de  Nom.  BaL)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  conr 
founded  in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cc^omen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Comiuia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.   [Cominiu&J 

COMI'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetorins 
Meigus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
■educe  his  comicularius.   (VaL  Max.  vL  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a.  c.  325.  (Lir. 
viiL  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Giaochns 
in  Spain,  b.c.  178.  (Appian,  Hisp.  43.) 

4.  Six.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.  (Cic  Vtrr,  iv.  10.) 

5f  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  b.  c  74. 
(Cic.  pro  Clumt,  36.)  In  b.  c.  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri* 
bune  of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornbuus},  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  triali  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassius,  did  not  iq>pear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ao- 
ciisation  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelitts  iR^s  defended  by  Cicero^  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominiua  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
leading,  not  only  because  of  Cioero*s  speech,  but 
finr  its  own  merits.    P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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lri»  *  BratM,*  aoKty  a  c  4a,  IB  vUdk  he 
cab  CowaxM  lu»  friead,  Md  piMM  h»  veli- 
amn^ed,  Hveij;  m4  dear  Kjie  af  y at  in^ 
(Amor,  n  Cormd, ;  Ck,  HrmL  IK) 

7,  Q,  CoMCjKiia,  MM  af  Caeaar^  aftcew,  wm 
takea  priamer  vrth   L.  TkiAk  by  Viipliaa,  a 


•ver  ta  Africa,  iL  c  47.  {H'vx,  B.  A/r,  AL,  A6,) 

Su  L.  CoMrcfi'a  PcDAftira,  appomted  by 
to  laiiif  Mfiaini  Carrima  in  bk  iBpcr- 
arer  tke  agmrHartiw  (Fimilia.  de 
Aqmatdmd.  99,) 

9,  C.  C&Mf.Mca,  A  RoBaa  knigbt,  vaa  tbe 
•ntb«r  of  a  UbrlL^'tu  poen  a^aunat  Tibenna,  bat 
waa  pardoned  bj  the  empemc  on  tbe  entreaty  of 
bja  brotber,  who  vaa  a  tcaatof^  A.  D.  24.  (Tac 
^aa.  ir.  3L) 

COMI'MUS,  PCXNTIUS,  a  yoatb  of  great 
bcaiTcty  and  actiiity,  wbo  oflcTRd  to  go  to  tbe 
lenate,  wben  be»ieg«l  in  tbe  Capitol  by  tbe  Ganla, 
to  eonrey  tbe  wi*b  of  the  Roman  anny  at  Veil, 
that  Camillua  tbonld  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arriTed  at  tbe  Capitol  in  aaierty  br  floating  down 
tbe  Tiber  m  tbe  barfc  of  a  tree.  (Ut.  ▼.  46 ;  Pbit. 
Camm.  *lh ;  Zmiar.  riL  23.) 

COMMINIA'N'US,  a  Latin  gramnarian,  wbo 
waa  intermediate  between  Donatas  whom  be 
qnotea,  and  Serrina,  by  whom  he  is  qaoted  (Viig, 
JBeL  iii.  21,  Oeorg.  L  215),  and  therefore  belong! 
to  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  foortb  century.  Large 
extncta  horn  hia  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chan- 
Hoa,  and  a  lew  fiagmenta  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
matL  InediL  Ltd.  L  Zittaa,  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Oamd  Audora  ea  Codidbm  Vatkanit^  toL  t. 
p.  150.  [W.  R] 

Cr/MMIUS,  king  of  tbe  Atrebatea,  waa  adr 
vanced  to  that  dignity  by  Caetar.  Wben  Caeaar^s 
projected  inration  of  Britain  became  known  to  tbe 
inluUritanta,  ambaaiadon  from  Tarion*  atatea  came 
to  htm.  Commiua,  in  whote  fidelity  Caeiar  bad 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
waa  great,  was  sent  bade  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  caralry.  He  was  seixed  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  bat  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
ioe  for  peace.  (Caea.  B.  Q.  ir.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serring  under  Caesar  against 
tbe  Menapii  (tL  6) ;  bat  towards  the  dose  of  52, 
when  an  extensire  league  waa  formed  by  the 
Gaols  for  the  parpose  of  reliering  Aleaia,  hjs  pa- 
triotism proTcd  stronger  than  his  gratitade.  He 
joined  the  confiederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (rii.  76, 
79,  Ac.)  In  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
inefleetoal  attempt  waa  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  him.  (riii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaden  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellonm  and  the  neighbooring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B,  O,  rilL  7^-23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates  were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans,  but,  baring  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  he  made  hia  submission  to  An- 
tonius    (riii.  47,48.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
ft  protaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  ItutrucUonet 
mivenui  Oentmm  Deot  pro  GMdiema  DitdpUna. 
Of  thoM  the  fiiit  thirty-six  are  addreiMd  to  the 
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Tbe  geaesal  style  and  tbe 
aOy  cspioyed  lead  «a  % 

ctmction.    It 

that  Idt 

DO*  WBB  vBDvCrvBO  07 

FrtMf.  5,  JmtmtL  zxri.  24,  ixi  1); 

tbet  Oxama,  wbicb  he 

eitber  indicate  that  he 

dty  of  Gaaoaia  Piikatine,  « 

he  waa  indebted  for  support 

chucb.     Doabts  bare  been 

gaid  to  tbe  period  wben  he 

condaded,  froin  a 

own  upon  tbe  text  of 

xzxiii.  5),  that  it  cwntainfd  an  aJli 

Sylreater  (A.]iu  314—335),  tbe 

Conatantine  tbe  Gnat;  bat  tkecanfal 

rate  rcsearebea  of  Ca««  and  Dodwdl  bnve  cfaariy 

pfored  that  Comnodianaa  bdof^  to  tbe  thiri 

century  (comp.  ImdrmeL  vL  6),  and  wmj  with  tsle- 

ruble  cettainty  be  placed  about  a.  d.  270L 

Tbe  Inatmctiones  diq>lay  modi  devotiaB  and  a 
fienrent  xeal  for  the  propagatioM  of  tbe  Goqid, 
but  from  their  banhneaa,  diyneaa,  and  tofaf  want 
of  aO  poetic  fire,  they  pieaent  few  attractioDs  as 
literary  prodnctiona.    The  venifieation  is  cnrioos, 
unoe  It  exhibits  an  eariy  specimen  of  tbe  Feiaif 
Polidci,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  ia  node  ts 
imitate  tbe  general  rhythm  of  aonae  ancient  mea- 
sure, tbe  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  eztoit 
neglected.     Thus  the  liAowing  lines  from  the 
Praefotio  are  intended  for  dactylic  bcacameten : 

Pnefotio  nostra  riam  enanti  demonatiat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  Tenerit  aaccuK  nela 
Aetemum  fieri :  quod  discredunt  inada  corda. 

The  taste  for  acroatiea  also  ia  largely  devdoped : 
the  initials  of  tbe  twenty-siz  coodnding  ve(KS» 
when  read  backwards,  form  the  words  Commodi»- 
mu  Memdiem  CkritU^  and  in  like  manner  the 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expreased  by  the  fint  letten  of  the  opening  lioea 

The  Instructiones  of  C<munodianus  were  firrt 
published  by  Rigalthis  at  Tool  (Tullnm  Leoconm), 
4to.  1650.  They  were  subMquently  printed  at  ibt 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Prioriua»  Pui«r 
1666,  foL;  in  tbe  Bibliotbeca  Patrom  Lngdoa. 
▼oL  xxrii. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  P^trum  of  GaUsad, 
ToL  iiL  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  independent  fonn,  bj 
Schuncfleisdi,Vitembeig. Saxon. 4to.l704.  [WJL] 

CCVMMODUS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  tlie 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Cbionius  Commodus,  appeara  in  the  Fsiti 
aa  consul  under  Veapasian,  ▲.  d.  78. 

2.  Ckionius  CoMMonoa,  who  aocordipg  tosome 
was  named  also  Vena^  aoooiding  to  others  L  ^^ 
relitu,  according  to  many  Antmuj  deaceaded  frooi 
a  noble  fomily  of  Etruria  or  Farentia  (Spartian. 
Ael,  Far.  2),  was  the  fother  of 

3.  li.  CuoNiDg  CoMMODUs,  Otherwise  a^ 
L.  AuRKLiug  Vbrits,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadma 
when  that  emperor,  fading  that  his  heslth  vu 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  ^'^^ 
deemed  it  expedient  to  aelect  an  aaiiftaiU  tsA 


COMMODUS. 

BQCoeBsor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for- 
ward, as  we  infer  firom  inacriptionB  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellations,  and,  passinff  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  AsLios  Vbru8*Caxsaii, 
being  the  first  individnal  on  whom  the  title  of 
Caeutr  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  &voar  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments, 
although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigiinus,  wno  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  of  his 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianus,  deckring  for  a.  o.  135;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.o.  136, 
under  the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodns,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  a.  d.  187*  we  find 
him  designated  as  L,  Aelius  Caeaary  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137^ 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  HacUian. 

Aelius  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  hit 
biographer,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fear 
tures,  graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  id- 
though  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  lelar 
tions.  His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  fklling  wall,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  son,  namely 

4.  L.  Ceionius  Commooos,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  fiither  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L,  Cetomtu 
JeUus  AureUtts  Commodus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninus  Pins  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  138, 
and  thus  became  L.  Ceumitu  AeUtu  Aurelius  Comr 
modus  Aniomnus,  During  the  lifetime  of  Pius  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appellar 
tion  filius  AvffusU;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Ckieaar  and  Au- 
ffustusy  and  by  the  fiivour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  impenal 

*  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc  ScUum. 
c.  8);  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
does  not  appear  in  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 
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dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aoreliui  trans- 
ferred  to  him  the  name  of  Venu^  which,  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodns  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  AtTRELius  VERDfi.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  close 
of  A.  D.  169,  in  the  39th  or  40th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  AuRSUUa,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Anionir 
nuty  because  it  never  appean  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appean  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  afWr  lus  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historian* 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antomnui  and  Verus  at  the  same  time  firam  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  IxzL  1,  &c.;  Spai^ 
tian.  Hadrian,  23,  AeL  Ver,;  Capitolin.  Ver,  Imp* 
Anton.  Pius,  4,  M.  AureU  4,  5,  7,  &c)  [W.  R.] 

CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pius),  was  bom 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1 61, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Piuy, 
and  this  was  the  fint  of  the  Roman  emperora  to 
whom  the  title  oi  Porjjhyrt)genitus  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  tiiie  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  yean  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodns  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  precepton  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  honoun  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Cbesar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  o.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians ;  he  was  styled  Gtrmatdcus  on  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotid 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  aU  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  from, 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassias ;  on  the 
7&  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown* 
prodaimed  Prmeeps  JuvmhUiSf  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompaiiied  his  fiither  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absonoe  from  Rome,  Sar- 
maiicus  was  added  to.  hi>  other  titles ;  on  the  27tk 
of  November,  176,  he  was  saluted  Imperaior;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  oyer  tlic  Germans,  and  was  assumed  as 
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coIleagDe  in  the  tribumdan  power;  on  the  Iti of 
January,  177,  he  entered  on  his  first  coniulflhip  ; 
in  the  lame  year  he  married  Bruttia  Cri8pina,dau^- 
ter  of  Bmttias  PmeaenB,  wbb  hailed  as  At^uUiu 
and  Paier  Patriae,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  fiill  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  [Balbinub], 
could  be  held  by  oik  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Aurblius],  was  prose- 
cuted with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restniint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  lUike  the  last  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effi>rt  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  iieely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  I^ons  which  he 
eommanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fiurer  auspices.  The  love  and  venerir 
tion  entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
son,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  mariced  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
conunencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
huge  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  en^usiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (▲.  o.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  fidled  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fittal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
**  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  firom  that  time  forward 
without  controul,  espetnally  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seised  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty ;  false  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sdficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Liampridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fiune  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lius,  with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeianus, 
and  Victorinus.  [Pbrtinax  ;  Pompeianus  ;  Yio- 
VORZNOS.]    All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 
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the  lame  freedom  as  the  thirst  for  blood.  Resign- 
ing the  rdns  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
various  fovourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  [see  Pbrbnnis  ;  Cleandxr  ;  Laxtus  ; 
EcLBCTUs],  he  abandoned  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  most  shameless  and  beaatly  de- 
bauchery. But  while  devouring  in  gluttony  the 
resources  of  ihe  empire  and  wallowing  in  every 
description  of  sensual  fiUh,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  slave  of  the  moH  childish  vani^,  and 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  indefatigable 
activity.  He  disdained  not  to  dance,  to  sing,  to 
ph&y  the  charioteer  and  the  bufibon,  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  essay 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  humble 
artizan.  Frequently  he  would  appear  and  officiate 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eageriy  asnsted  in  all 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Isis,  of  Anubis,  of  Serapis,  or  of  Mithra, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.  This  he  sought  not  to  display 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  field,  bat 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasta  in 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  Other  ear 
perors  had  sought  or  accepted  the  compliment  of 
having  one  month  named  after  themselvea,  but 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  shoold 
be  designated  by  the  epitliets  and  titles  which  he 
had  at  difierent  periods  assumed,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  following 
order :  — Amaxomui^  Inrnctus^  Felix,  Pius,  LucitUy 
Aeliut,  AureUuM,  CommoduBy  AMgushu,  HeratUut^ 
Eomamus,  Easmperaiorhu,  ordaimng  also  that  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  sojourned  on 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  SeaduM  amreum. 
Commodianum,  the  nation  as  Oommoditttukt  the 
senate  as  Cbmmodiamu,  the  armies  as  Commodiam^ 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  Cdonia  Commodiauom 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no  longer 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  whidi  a 
mere  mortal  might  daim.  Long  ere  this,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rulers, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  some  such 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  reverse 
of  the  coins  of  their  Augusti  But  as  yet  no  in- 
scription had  appeared  openly  ascribing  divine 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  any  symbol 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly  and 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It  was 
lef^  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  decent 
restrictions ;  his  exploits  in  the  shinghter  of  wild 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tirynthian 
hero ;  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  firom  the  year  191  we  find 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  represented  in 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of  Akmena,  with 
the  epigraph  of  Herculet  Cammodiamm  or  HeraUm 
Bomanua,  His  statues  also,  we  are  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  dad  in  the  appropriate 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  pnblidy  offered  aa  to  a  pre- 
sent God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  lion''s  hide 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  him ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wietdies 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  aerpent-tailav 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  hu  duh^  as  if  they 
had  been  the  giants  warring  against  heaven. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  provoked  by 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  to  a  fittix)g 
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end.    He  had  a  inistreBs  xuuned  Marcia,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  eepedallj 
bred  to  behold  equipped  as  an  AmaKdo.    Hence 
the  epithet  Amaasomua  was  fireqnently  assumed  by 
himself :  the  name  Amazonias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  Ute-firtt  month,  and  he  dis- 
played his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  anayed 
in  the  Amaaonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  haye  been  signalised  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sults previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Commodus  had  deteimined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C  Julius  Erucius  Clams,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marehing 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secutor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.    This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,    and    her   remonstrances    were    warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Edectus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
fo  be  put  to  death  that  night,  Uie  names  of  Marcia, 
Laetus,  and  Edectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list     This  document  was  found  by  a  &Yourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  whUe  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  'was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import     She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  EcIectuB.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.     Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.      That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
ef&cacy.  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  ir^s  intro- 
duced, and  byjiim  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
night  of  December  the  31st,  ▲.  d.  192,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age' and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.     When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed    to   apoplexy,  was    spread 
abroad,    the  intelligence  difiused   universal   joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberal.    When  his  successor,  Pei^ 
tinax   [Pbrtinax],   repaired  next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
^»  that  of  Commoditf.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
wen  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  mtOB  loathaome  by  his  contemptible 
meanness  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression was  combined  with  the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  most 
dastardly  cowardice.  He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.  He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurl^  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.  He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  dub  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  lus  guilt  Dion,  indeed,  r&> 
presents  him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremdy 
simple  temper ;  as  one  who  easily  received  imprea- 
sions,  and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yidding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  firom  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shune  and  wicked- 
ness. But  had  this  been  tlie  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  firom  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pa»' 
sions  and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
fieely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  fbreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  r^nh&tion  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  &r  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
vadour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Severus.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain ;  for  the  north" 
em  tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  &i  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
A.  D.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  Jmperator  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britanmau  to  his 
other  titles. 
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(Dion  Cass.  lib.  Ixxii.  and  Ezoerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Ston;  Herodian.  i.  10 — 65;  Capitolin. 
M.  AureL  ;  Lamprid.  Oommod.  ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians.)  [W.  R.] 

COMNE'NA.    [Anna  Comnbna.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  By- 
santine  &mily,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
successors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
fiimilies  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Ducae.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundus,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus : — 

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FELICI. 

COMNENAE.  Q.  L.  NYMPHE. 

ET.  COMNENO.  o-  L-  FELIONL 

C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East, — Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I., 
Calo- Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  11., 
and  Andronicns  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebixond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  choicest  natuial  gifts  both  of 


COMNENUS. 

mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them,  were  notooona 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  frineh  they  were  ezedled 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  countiymen.     Imperial 
families,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angeli,  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  several  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Totkejv 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  frofn 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  noble  fiimily  in  France  to  be  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princes  deComnene  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repute.     A 
history  of  that  fiunily  would  be  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Oieeks  during 
the  middle  ages.    When  the  Conmeni  first  became 
known  in  hutory,  in  the  tenth  century,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  their 
fiumly  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Paphhr 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Comnenus, 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Docas  Pars- 
pinaoes.     Towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephoms,   became 
conspicuous,  who  were  probably  brothers,  and  who 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  Uie  Conmeiiian 
fimiily.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy 
of  this  fiunily,  as  fiur  as  it  can  be  traced,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  individual  of  it. 


Manuel, 
Praefectus  totius  OrienUs  in  a.  o. 
976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  11. ; 
died  before  1025. 

I 


Nicephoms 
Protoepatharins;  praefect  of  Aspracania  (Media  Snpaior) 
in  lOlb* ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  no  issue  known. 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [Isaacus  I.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061 ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 


1.  Mannel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
laeum,  after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Domesticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  mairied  Anna 
Dalasaena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Clutfon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
zantine part  of  Italy. 


8.  A  daqghter, 
mazried  one 
Dooeaniu, 
probably 
Michad  Do- 
oeanuB,  Pn>- 
tospathariua. 


I.Manuel, bom   2.  Isaac,    4.  Adrian, Pro-  5.  Nicephor-  6.  Maria, 


Seebe- 
low,  II. 


before  1048  , 
Protoproedras, 
Protostiator, 
Curopahta,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069 ;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 

Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nicephoms 
Botaniates. 


Sebasto- 
crator. 
SeeU- 

low^  I.       dentis  ;  marr.    killed  in  a 
S.  Alexis,   Zoe,  youngest    battle  with 
Emperor,   dangh.  of  the    the  Scy- 


tosebastus,        us,Sebastus,    married 
Magnus  Do-      Magnus  Michael 

mestictts  Ocd-   Drungarins;    Taronita, 

Protoeebaa- 
tus,  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Emperor  Con-    thians,  in       Pjanhyper- 


stantine  XI.      1089. 
Ducas,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
laasena;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
noddng  is  known. 


I 

7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephoms 
Melissenus ; 
their  descen- 
dants recdv- 
ed  among  the 
Spanish  no- 


sebastus,  a     bility  to- 


Syrian 
noble. 


wards  the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
centuxy. 


I 
8.  Theodon, 

mairied  either 
Diogenes,  w 
more  probably 
Leo,  both  sons 
of  the  emperor 
Romanns  Dio- 
genes. Leowas 
killed  in  1090, 
and  Theodora 
retired  to  the 
convent  of 
Melissaeom. 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacniianus, 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus,  Magnus 
Domesticus  Ocddentis. 


Promjobooe,    I.  Isaac, 
the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1 118,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  whm  old ; 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  rehitive  of  Maria,  wife  of  the 
Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapinaces,  and,  after  his  death,  «f  the  emperor  Romanns  Diogenes. 
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1,  Joannes, 
Duke  of 
Dyrm- 
chium 
before 
1106; 


2.  Alexia, 
Duke  of 
Dyrair 
chium 
after 
1106. 


3.  Constantine, 
Seba8tus,DiJce 
of  Berrhooa, 
Magna*  Dnin- 
gariut(?);  alive 
mll44(?). 


4.  Adrian, 
Sebaatna, 
took  orders; 
died  as  arch- 
bishop of 
Bulgaria. 


i 


I 


5.  Daughter,  was    6.  Other  children,  viz. 


destined  to 
many  Gre- 
gorius  Gabra, 
DukeofTre- 
bizond. 


Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stephanus,  Joannes, 
Isaac,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 


treacherously 

seised  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ftrst  crusade ;  Praefectus  Sacri  Cubiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes ;  was  destined  to  marry  a 
relative  of  Henry  111.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 

Ffwn,  above.    II.  Albxis  L,  Emperor  [Alexis  I.], 
bom  probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1 118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Aigyms,  of  the 
noble  fiimily  of  the  Aigyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  cf  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantine  X.  Ducaf. 


( i — 

1.  Calo-Joannes  (Jo-  2.  Andro- 

annes  II.),  Emperor  nicus 

[Calo-Joannss]  ;  Sebasto- 

bom  in  1088;  ob-  crater; 

tained  the  throne  in  was 

1118;  died  in  1143;  married; 

married  Irene,  dan.  issue  un- 

of  Wladislaus    II.,  known, 
the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary. 


I 


I 

3.  Isaac  Se- 
bostocrator, 
fetther  of  An- 
dronicus J., 
founder  of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 
See  below,  V. 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 

COMNS- 

na],  bom 
in  1083 ; 
died  after 
1137; 
man*.  Ni- 
cephorus 
Bryennius 


5.  Maria,  bom 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebizond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
France  after 
the  capture  of 
Constantinople 


6.  Eudozia, 
married 
Constan- 
tine  Ja- 
sita  ;  ill- 
treated  ; 
retired  to 
a  convent 

in  1453. 


:l 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, marr. 
Constan- 
tine An- 
gelas, the 
founder  of 
thefiunily 
of  the 
AngelL 


1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  bom  in  1 106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  fiither,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  survived  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axucbus,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  and  Manuel 


2.  Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per- 
suasion Constantine  Mfr- 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals. 

I 


Further 
issue,  t00 
behwllh 


1.  Joannes,  Protoves- 
tiarius,  Protosebastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks ; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine ;  wife  un- 
known. 


I 
2.  Alexia.  Protostrator, 
Protovestiarius,  Proto- 
sebastus ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus; died  in  prison 
in  1183. 

I 


3.  Maria, 
married 
I.Theodore 
Dasiota; 
2.  Joannes 
Cantacuze- 
nus. 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haugh^ 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  she  had 


Alexis. 


5.  Eudoxia;  first 
husband  un- 
known; after  hii 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


Steplumus,  Magnus  Dmngarius. 


1.  Alexis.    2.  Maria,     3.  Some  daughters. 

married  in 

1 164,  but  not  in  1 167  as  Ducange  says,  Amaury  or  Amalric  I.,  king  of  Jemsalem,  and,  after  his  death, 
about  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelmo,  an  Italian  noble. 


From  above.    III.    Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannss. 


8w  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 

I 


I 

4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
See  below, 
IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Caesar. 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nus Contostepha- 
nus,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Coreyra,  about 
1160. 


7.  A  dauffh- 
ter,  mamed 
Theodore 
Vatatzes, 
Dux. 


y 
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1.  TheodoiB,    muried  2.  ICuris, 

BalfLvin  IIL,    king  married 

of  Jenualen;  after  hu  Stephen, 

death  ooncabine  or  An-  prince  of 

dronicas  Comnenna,  af-  Han- 

terwards  emperor.  gaiy. 


3.  A  daugh- 
ter, mairied 
Constan- 
tine  Mar 
crodocaa. 


I 

4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Dncas,  whose 
son  Itaae  became  inde- 
pendent master  of  Cy- 
pnis,  and  styled  himself 
emperor* 


5. 


noUe- 


Prom  above,    IV.  Farther  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joaimes.    Manuel,  Emperor  [Karuse.]  ; 
bom  about  1120,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180 ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daoghter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Solzbaefa,  and  niece  aC 
Konrad  II I^  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afkerwaida  called  Xene» 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch ;  put  to  dsatk  by  And^onicos  I.  in  1 183  ;   3.  Conculnne* 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 


I  I 

1.    Maria,   betrothed  to  2.  A 

Bela,  prince  of  Hungary ;  daugfa- 

married,  in  1180,  Ray<  ter  ; 

ner,  2nd  son  of  WOIiam,  died 

marquis  of  Monteferrato,  young. 

called  Alexis,  afterwards 

Caesar ;  both  put  to  death 

by  Andronicus  I. 


.1 

3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
[Albxis  II.]  ;  bom 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1180;  married,in  1179, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  long 
of  Fiance ;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 


4.  Alexia,  illegitimate,  Sebaatoentor; 
married  Ivsne,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus I.  Comnenus  and  Tbeodom 
Coomena;  destined  to  succeed  Andio- 
nicus  I.,  by  whom  he  was  afterwnrda 
blinded  for  conspiiacy ;  though  blind, 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  II. ;  for  aone 
time  a  monk ;  a  learned  and  highly  gifted 
man,  of  whom  no  issue  is  known. 


From  above. 


(See  Du  Cange,  FamSiae  Byeanimaej  pp.  169—189.) 

V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Sbbastocratob,  founder  of  the  Imperial  bnmch  of  the  CoicNxia  or 

Tbxbizond. 

The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Fallmerayer*s  Gett^ickte  dee  Kaieerihume  wm  TraipegmU^  one  of  the  most  important  histoiical 
productionB  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  aro  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  arail  themaelTes  of 
sereral  Oriental  works  perused  by  FaUmerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Geinuui 
professor  diacOTered  at  Venice,  viz.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Trebizond,  by  Panaretus,  and 
a  work  on  Trebizond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Besaarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  pi«n 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  Uvea  of  the  Emperora  of  Trebizond,  but  it  haa  been  thought  adriaaUe 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thua  to  asaiat  thoae  who  ahould  wiah  to  inveatigate  the  hiatory  and 
tragical  fidl  (in  1 462)  of  the  lauit  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  Aa  there  are  no 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmerayer^  work,  the  writer  haa  brought  together  all  hia  aeparate  slatamenta 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  fiumly,  and  the  following  gene^ogical  table  of  the  Conmeni  o£  TiebiBOod 
ia  thua  the  first  that  lun  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebaatoerator,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  fiirourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannea. 
In  consequence  of  some  slandeta  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  loonium,  with  hia  aon 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joannea,  loat  it  once  more,  waa  impriaoned, 
but  releaaed  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  poaaeasion  of  the  higheat  civil  and  military  honoura, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  moat  virtuona  and  able  men  of  hia  *»""% 
Died  after  1143.  | 


I 
) .    Joannea ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  hia  father; 
but,  for  aome  inault  ahewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeka 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  aettled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Camero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Maxuthi 
(Mesiid  I);  called  by  the  Turka-Seljuka  Zelebis (Chelebi), 
that  ia,  **•  the  Nobleman.^  Thia  Joannea,  aa  waa  said  by 
Mohammed  II.,  aultan  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultana  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  viz.         Soliman  ShaL 

Ert6ghraL 

Osman, 
the  well-known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.    Theae  three  peraona  are  all  hiatorical,  but  their 
descent  from  John  Conmenua  is  more  than  donbtfuL 


2.  Andronieua,  Emperor 
[Andbonkus  I.];  bom 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1182—3;  put  to 
death  1185;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antiodi,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
king  of  Jeruaalem,  con- 
cubine Twife  ?) ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louia  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  vridow  of 
the  emperor  Alexia  II. 

I 


I 
3.  A  son. 

I 

laaac; 
put  to  death 
by  laaac  IL 
Angehia. 
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1.  Manuel  Sebastocrator ; 
opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
hu  father;  put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II.  Angelus ; 
married  Irene. 

I 


j__ 

2.  Joannes ;  bom  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  &ther ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelus, in  1186. 


I 


I  I. 

3.  Mana. 
4.Thamar. 


I 
5.  Alexis,    and  6.  Irene; 

both  illegitimate.  Irene 
married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror ManueL 


I 

1.  Albxis  I.,  FiHST  Emperor  op  Trsbizono  ;  bom  1182 ;  car- 
ried with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebir 
sond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebizond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204 ;  emperor  in  the  same  year;  died 
in  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 

I 


I 

2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother^s  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  iisoe, 
probably  in  1215. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicusl.  GidonCom- 
nenu8(II.),*  Emperor,  of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  I.  Axuchus,  Em- 
peror; succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
pnbablyin  1235 ;  reigned  3  yean; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

(lY.)  Joannicos;  Emp^  8noc.his&ther 
probably  in  1238 ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
nnde  ManueL 


3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor ; 
succ.  his  nephew  Joannicua, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  1263 ; marr.  I.Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  8.  Prio- 
ces8  of  Iberia. 


1.  (VI.)  Andronicus  II. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  &ther  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years ;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


I 
2.  (VII.)  George,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  hit 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  14  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


I 


8.  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor, 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro* 
baUy  in  1280 ;  reigned  IB  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  married,  in 
1282,Eudoxia,daughterof  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


I 
4  Theo- 

don. 


1 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,  Emp.;  bom  m  1283 ;  snoc  his  fiither  Joannes 
II.  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330 ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 

I 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
III.,  Empi;  succ. 
bis  &ther  Alexis 
II.  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20  monthsw 

(XI.)  Manuel  II., 
Empi  eight  years 
old ;  succ.  hifl&ther 
Andronicus  III. ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  ande  Bar 
siL 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.; 
sent  to  Constantinople ; 
ntumed  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  11.  in 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married  1,  Irene(XI  1 1.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus II.,  emperor  of 


.-^0 


3.  (XIV.)  Anna ; 
first  a  nun,  then 
queen  of  Imere- 
thia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 
strangled  by  Jo- 
annes III.(XV) 


Constantinople;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna(XIV.);  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebizoni^  by  whom  he  had  issue 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  8.  George. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown;  imprisoned; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1384  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1849. 

(XV.)  Joannes  IIL,  Emp.;  bom 
about  1322 ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  S^ 
tember,  1342 ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  Mareh  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  fiither  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


1.  (XVII.)  AJexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
bom  1 338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1 349 ; 
died  1390(?);  married  Theodora  Cantar 
cuzena ;  humUed  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretus,  mentioned  above. 

I 


2.  Calo-       3.  Maria,  married  in 
Joannes.      1351    Kutlu    Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Hordes 


4.  Theodora,  mar- 
ried in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


*  The  Boman  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  whicb  the  members  of  the  fiunily  succeeded  to  the 
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1.  (XVIII.)  ManueU  Empoor, 
bom  1364,  Caesar  1376 ;  suo- 
ceeded  hit  &ther  1390  (?); 
■abmitted  to  Timor ;  died 
1412;  married  Eudoxia,  dangb- 
ter  of  David,  king  of  Geoigia. 


i 


2.  Eadozia,   married  Ja-  3.  Axma, 

tines  or  Zetines,  a  Turkish  married 

emir,  and  after  his  death  BagratVL 

John  V.  Palaeologua,  king  of 

Emperor  of  Constant!-  Georgia, 
nople. 


4.  A  dang^ler, 
married  Tahao^* 
tan   or   Zahim- 
tan,  emir  of 
Arsinga. 


(XIX.)  Alexis  IV.,  Emperor;   foooeeded  his  fiitker  in  1412;  mmdered  between  1445  and  1449  ; 
manned  a  Cantacozenian  princess. 

I 


(XX.)  I.  Joannes 
IV.  (Calo-Joonnes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  fiither 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ibe- 
ria. 


I 

2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Oatteluzzi, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

life  was  spared 
by  Mohammed 
II. 


3.  (XXII.)  David,  the  hst 
Emperor  of  Tiebizond;  seized 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 
1.  Afaria  Theodora,  of  the 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of   Gothia  in  the  Crimea  : 


4.  Maria, 
married 
JohnVII. 
Palaeolo- 
gus,  em- 
peror of 
Constan- 
tinople.- 


I  I  ^ 

5.  A  dangnter 
married  a  Tur- 
koman emfr  in 
Persia. 

6.  A  dangliter; 
married  Qeoi^E^c 
Bianco  wicz,  kral 
(king)  of  Searia. 


2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter 
of  Matthaeus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  Cantacnxenns,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
]e ;  dejposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462 ;  exiled  with 
is  family  to  Series,  near  Adrianople ;  put  to  death  with  nearly 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466. 


t 


risV. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  v.,  bom  1454 ;  succeeded 
his  iather  1458 ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  undo  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Creapo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


8b  Catharina,  married 
Us6n  HasAn,  Emir  of 
Diy&rbekr,  Saltan  of 
Mesopotamia. 


1 — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to 
death  with  their  finther 
at  Adrianople. 


8.  Geoxge,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  religion;  his  life  was 
spared,  but  his  £gite  is  doubtful 


9.  Anna,  her  life 
spared ;  she  married 
Turicish  chie£ 


A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  femily  became  ex- 
tinct at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  flourished 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Nioephoms,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  Darid,  whose  life,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  **  Precis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imp^riale 
des  Comnenes,'  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  Lettres- Paten tes  du  Roi  dn  mois  d^Avril,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Tr^bizonde, 
jusqu*  a  Demltrius  Comnene,**  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallmerayer,  Ge9chiokte  da  Kauertkutm  wm 
TrapezunL)  [W.  P.] 

COMUS  (Kflv/Aos),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirUi  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  {loon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
h^  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  Mythol,  BilderL  ii.  p.  224!)  [L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  (Ko^K^Acpof),  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  FSit^ffm.  iz.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  KopoaKoyKSkopos  (see  Suid. 
«.  «•)  and  BwfoarKoyicSKtpos,  [E.  E.] 


CONCOLITA'NUS  (KoyKo\lT€aos\  a  kbg  o£ 
the  Gallic  people  called  Qaesati,  and  colleague  of 
Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  made  war 
against  the  Romans,  B.  c.  225.  [AyKROBSTOS. j 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Coneo- 
litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  personi- 
fication of  concord.    She  had  sevml  temples  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Furius  Camillns,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  com- 
memoration of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.   (Plut.  Cam.  42 ;  Ov.  fiut  L 
639.)    This  temple,  in  which  frequent  meetings  of 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  have 
fiedlen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Liria,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  ha  son, 
Tiberius,  ▲.  n.  9,  after  his  rictoiy  over  the  Panno- 
nians.  (Suet  Ttb.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  17.)    In  the 
reign  <^  Constantino  and  Maxentins,  the  temple 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  Flavins  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (liy.  ix.  46,  xL 
19 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  was  vowed 
by  L.  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotion  amoi^ 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  ob 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xzii.  33.)    Concordia  is 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  sometimes 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  her 
lef^  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either  an 
oliTe  branch  or  a  patera.  (Cinnp.  Ov.  FatL  ri.  91; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  MiUler ;   Gc.  de  A'oi.  Deor» 
ii.2d;  mit,MytkoLBUderb.^]^lW.)     [L.S.] 
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CONDIA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  and 
SEX.  QUINTIlilUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro- 
thers remarkable  for  their  mutual  afiSection,  high 
character,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  tJie  Antonines.  They  were  con- 
suls together  in  ▲.  n.  151 ;  were  subsequently 
joint  governors,  first  of  Achaia,  and  afterwards  of 
Pannonia;  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Aureliua,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  38. 
tit  2.  s.  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agricnltnn  frequently  quoted  in  the  Geoponica; 
and,  haTing  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodus,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fiune  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affiurs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Six.  Condianuh,  son  of  Maximus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  fother^s 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
fable.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casaubon^s 
note ;  Dion  Cass.  IxxiL  5,  and  Reimarus^s  note ; 
Philostiat  ViL  SopUsL  iL  1.  §  11;  Needham,  Pro- 
legom.  ad  Cfeopomea,  Cantab.  1704.)      [W.  R.] 

CONISALUS  {KovUra\os\  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapus.  (Aiistopb.  Zys.  983  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  ^41 :  Strab.  xiii.  *p.  588 ;  Hesych.  s. «.)  [L.S.] 

CO'NIUS  {K6yios\  the  god  who  excites  or 
makes  dust,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  an  un- 
covered tonple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megaia.     (Pans.  i.  40.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CONNUS  (K6tnns%  the  son  of  Metrobius,  a 
player  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music. 
(Plat  EuO^  pp.  272,  c,  295,  d.,  Menex,  p.  235, 
e. ;  Cic.  adFam,  ix.  22.)  This  Connus  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  {Eqtdt.  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiut,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
gained  seyend  victories  in  tbe  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suidas,  K6inwf 
if^^f  **good  for  nothing,**  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful 

CONON  (K6pw).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourth  centunr  &  c. 
In  41 8,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Naupactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  aeither  side  guned  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thuc  viL  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xiiL  48),  he  was  strategus,  and  was  sent  to 
Corcyn  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  ^t 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
massacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Aleibiades  and  Thiasybulus  (Xen.  HeiL  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
genenUs  chosen  to  supersede  Aleibiades.  (Xen. 
HelL  L  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  r^uge 
in  MytUene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Aiginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  HelL  L  6 ;  Diod.  xiii 
77—79,  97,  &C.  Wben  all  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  Conon  retained  his  command.  (Xen* 
ffelL  vii.  1.) 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  Mupiised  by  Ly- 
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Sander  at  Aeg<M*Potami  (b.  a  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.     He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoras.  (Xen. 
HdL  ii.  1.  §  20,  &c.;  Diod.  xiii.  106 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Cbiiofl,  1 — 8.)    Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  countiy.    Thoe  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Phamabazus  (Com.  Nepw  Con*  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  tbe  latter,  according  to 
Diodoras  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  B.  c.  397.    From  Ctesias  {Fen.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salamis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Phamabazus.      He  was  first   attacked,    though 
without  success,  by  Phaiax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.    (Diod.  xiv.  79.)    Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.    (Isocr.  Paxneg.  c.  39.)    He 
therefore  made  a  joumey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabasus 
as  his  colleague.    (Diod.  xiv.  81 ;  Isocr.  PoiMy. 
c.  39 ;  Com.  Nepw  Om.  2—4 ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)     In 
&  a  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
sander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.    (Xen. 
HelU  iv.  3.  §  10,  &&;  Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Cor.  4.)     Phamabexus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  isknds  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
HiiL  iv.  8 ;  Died.  xiy.  84.)    In  Uie  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  fipom  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamafaams,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
TiHronia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.      They  then    sailed    to  Corinth,    and 
Phamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
tnming  home.   C<mon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifiostions  of  Peineeus.    He  was 
receiyed  with  the  greatMt  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  Hdl  iv.  8.  §  7,  &c.;  Diod.  xiy.  84,  85; 
Pans.  L  2 ;  Com.  Nep.  Cbn.  4 ;   Dem.  m  Z^ 
p.  478 ;  Athen.  l  5,  p.  3.)    When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazns,  Conon 
with  some  othen  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalddas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.    (Xen.  HdL  iv. 
8.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Con,  5.)    Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Paneg,  c.  41 ;  Diod.  xv.  43 ;  Com.  Nep.  L  &)  But 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.    He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  hun  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relations 
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and  tonplea,  md  the  ranaiader  to  bii  aon  Timo- 
theiUL  (Ly,  de  Arid,  Bom,  p.  636,  ed.  Rcuke; 
ConuNep.  iLe.)  His  tomb  and  that  of  his  ion,  in 
the  Cenmeicoi,  were  to  be  aeen  in  the  time  of 
PanianiaA.  (L  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheos,  giandoon  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheoa  nine-tenthi 
of  the  fine*  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  diaduuge  the 
remainder  in  the  fonn  of  a  donation  Cor  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Com.  Nep.  Thiu  4.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phodon  and 
Gearehos,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  his 
seizure  of  Peiiaeens,  &  c.  818.  (Died.  rfiiL 
64.)  [C  P.  M.] 

CONON,  litetarT.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Ang^istos,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aiiryikctf,  addressed  to  Arehelans  Philopator,king 
of  Cappadoda.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narrsr 
tiyes  relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foondation  of  ooloniea.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  nreserred  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photins  (CM.  186),  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks (Cbd.  189),  that  Nioolaas  Damascenns  bor- 
rowed much  from  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Calebs  Hidor.  Pod.  Script  p. 
241,  &c,  Paris,  1676 ;  by  Teacher,  lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Gottin^,  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  {Or,  xriiL  tom.  L  p.  480) 
mentions  a  xheiorician  of  this  name,  who  may  poa- 
sibly  be  identiosl  with  the  hst 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
ApoUonins  Rhodins  (i.  1163),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage, iv  rp  'HfxucAcIf,  and  mentions  a  treatise  1^ 
him,  ncf»f  rns  Vriaiiios.  Josephus  (c.  Jpiom.  L 
28)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  anj 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  1^  Senrius  (ad  Virg,  Am,  TiL  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric  BiU, 
GroBC,  iv.  p.  25 ;  Voas.  dt  Hid.  Or,  pp.  206, 420, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
PhUoponus.  (Phot  Om^  23,  24.)        [C.P.M. 

CONON  (K^wr),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphus  and  Eueigetes  (b.  c.  283 — ^222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Arehi- 
medes,  who  survived  him.  None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  His  observations  are  refetred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  ^idCtrcis  dirAavwy,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uranoiog.  p. 
/93),  in  which  country  he  teems  to  have  been  cele- 
fcnted.  (See  Viigil*B  mention  of  him,  Ed,  iiL  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nat,  Quaed,  vil  3),  he  made 
A  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  edipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.'  ApoUonius  Peigaens 
{Come.  lib.  iv.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstnte  some  propositions  oonoeming  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  gpind  of  ArekimedM  [ARCHiHiDBa] ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  investigBtioii  of  its  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.  (Pappus,  Math,  CoU,  iv. 
Prop.  18.)  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Coma  Berefdoet  to  the  constdlation  so  called 
[BxRKNiCK,  3],  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  of 
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CallionGiras  tiaadated  by  GBtuDaa  (IxriL  d§  Oamm 
Bereiueu) ;  a  fragment  A  the  original  ia  piiaumd 
by  Theon  in  his  Scholia  on  Aiatns.  (Phamom.  146; 
see  also  Hyginns,  Poci.  Adnm.  ii.  24.)  Bot  it  « 
doubtful  whether  the  constdlation  waa  really 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronooieBL  The 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  ns  of  Comm^ 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  «^t«i>«»wM 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Arehimedca.  See 
his  prefaces  to  the  treatises  on  the  Qftadrvtan  of 
Hm  Ptunabola  and  on  Spirals.  [  W.  F.  D.] 

CONOSTAULUS  BESTES.    [Bbstbs.] 

CONO'NEUS  (KoTM^s),  a  Taraitine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {Anmb.  32)  as  the  penon  wlie 
betrayed  Tarentum  to  the  Romana  in  b.  &  2I3b 
(Comp.  Frontin.  Sirat^  iiL  3.  §  6,  where  Ooden- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Poly- 
bius  (viiL  19,  &c)  and  livy  (xxv.  8,  &c.)  aaj* 
that  Philemenus  and  Nicon  were  the  leaden  of 
the  Gonspiiacy;  but  Schweighanser  lesBaika  (ad 
App.  L  c),  that  as  Percon  was  the  cogoamen  of 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  zxvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  reaaon 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cononeus  was  the 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.     [PhilsmknuSi.] 

P.  CONSA.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  legal  biogiaphen  and  by  writen  who 
have  made  lisU  of  jurists,  as  VaL  Fontenia,  Ruti- 
lius,  OoiL  Grotius,  and  Fabridus,  but  they  give  no 
authority  fat  their  statemenL  The  only  anthocity 
that  we  can  find  finr  this  name  is  an  anecdote  ia 
Plutareh^s  life  of  Cicero  (c  26X  repeated  in  his 
ApopHUkegmaia,  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  and 
empty  man,  who  hdd  himself  forth  as  a  juriat,  was 
summoned  aa  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  deckicd 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  him, 
drily,  ^  Perhaps  yon  think  that  the  ^pestion  re- 
lates to  law.*' 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  eseeed- 
ingly  doubtfiid, — Pubiius  may  be  Popflliaa,  and 
Consa  may  be  Caiua,  Casdus,  or  Cotta.   [J.T.CL] 

CONSENTES  DII,  the  twdve  Etmacan  gods, 
who  fittmed  the  council  of  Jupitec  Their  name  is 
probably  derived  finom  the  andont  veih  eoasoi,  that 
is,  eontilo.  According  to  Seneca  {Qmed,  Nid,  tL 
41 ),  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysteriona  and 
namdess  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  oooaulted  when 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calami- 
ties or  changes  by  his  lightnings.  The  Consentes 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  divinitiea, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Mixkerta,  Summanns, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  poiod  of  the  wwid, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complice^ 
and  were  probaUy  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  frtm 
the  twdve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana. 
(Varro^  it.  JR.  L  1,  opw  ArmA.  adv.  IfemL  iii.  40 ; 
Hartnng,  Dia  Reiig,  d,  J&m.  ii.  p.  5.)     [L.  Su] 

P.  CONSE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  agiaaunatioal 
treatise  **An  P.  Consentii  V.  C  de  duabns  parti- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo^"  published  origi- 
nally by  J.  Sichard  at  Bade,  in  1528,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  much  more  complete  fimn,  in  the 
collection  of  Putschioa  (Orammaiiem  Latim.  Auc' 
tortt  Afdiq.  4to.  Hannov.  1605X  who  had  acoesi 
to  MSS.  which  enaUed  him  to  supply  nnmcRraa 
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■nd  laiige  defidendet.  Another  woik  by  the  tame 
writer,  entitled  **An  de  Barbariimit  et  Metaplae- 
mis,^  was  recently  discovered  by  Cramer  in  a 
Regentbnig  MS.  now  at  Mnnich,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Battmann.  It  is  of 
considerable  ndne  on  aoconnt  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions,  and  of  the  yiew  which 
it  affords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical  studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  **  de  Baibarismis**  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  on  the  ttmctore  of  periods, 
*^  de  Stmctuiarum  Ratione,**  which,  if  erer  pub- 
lished, is  no  longer  extant 

Gonsentius  is  commonly  belieTed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  iadiriduals. 

1.  CoNSENTius,  a  poet  violently  bepraiaed  by 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  (Oatrm,  xmU  SpLt.  vui.  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jovianus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  CoNSBNTius,  who  roso  to  high  honour  under 
Valentinian  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosius.     He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  CoNSENTius,  who  dovotod  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  grandfiither  by  Sidoniua. 

Fabricius  (Bibl.  LaL  vol.  iiL  p.  746)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  otr  eUiri$»m«t^  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  qumtiu  coiuw- 
larit  qtunque  ctvitaium^  which  might  perhaps  lead 
us  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personages.  [W.  R.] 

CONSE'VIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  proper 
gator,  occun  as  the  surname  of  Janus  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  Sai.  i.  9,  iii.  9 ;  Fest  s.  v.  6(pima.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSIDIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  ofiice  in  the 
state  than  the  pnetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic.  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  C/aUtts^ 
lMiigu»^  Nomanui,  and  Paehu,  &e  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  is  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  under 
CoNSZDius,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSrDIUS.  1.  Q.  CoNSiDius,  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  b.  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Oenudus  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Cremera 
throagh  his  neglect.  (Liv.  iL  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.27.) 

2.  CoNSiDius,  a  fitnner  of  the  pubtic  taxes 
(jntUkantts),  brought  an  action  against  L.  Sexgius 
Orata,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  98,  on  account  of 
his  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waten  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Orata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considius.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  L.  Considius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  Saltius,  a  colony  to  Capoa,  which  was  fbnned 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  fiither  of  the  so-called  tyianni- 
dde,  in  his  tribunate,  b.  c  83.  [Bbutus,  No.  20  ] 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  finr 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praetors  instead  a[  duumvin.  (Cic.  <U 
Leg,  Jgr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  Considius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
judices,  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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umightness  as  a  judge  both  in  B.  a  70  (m  Verr,  u 
7)  and  in  B.  c.  66.  (Pn  ChmL  38.)  Considiua 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar^a  con- 
suldiip,  B.  c.  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  faar  of  his  arms  and  soldien ; 
and  that  when  Oaeaar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (Pint  Cam,  14^ 
(^odAiLu.  24.) 

5.  Q.  CoNSinius,  the  usurer,  may  perhiqw  be 
the  same  as  the  praoeding,  especially  as  the  ane»> 
dote  related  of  him  is  m  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  ia 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catil>> 
narian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depredated  that  it  was  impo»- 
sible  even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  prindpal  or  interest  of  anr 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  altnouj^  he  had  15  mit 
lions  of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  &r  as  he  could.  Urn 
general  alarm.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  3;  oomp.  Cie. 
ad  AU.  112,) 

6.  Q.  CoNsmiua  Gallus,  one  of  the  hein  of 
Q.  Turius  in  b.  c.  43,  was  pc^iapa  a  son  of  No.  4» 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
fint  campaign  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  SnUa  and  afterwards  under  M.  Craasus.  (Caes. 
B,  G.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  Nonianus,  praetor  in  &  &  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  a»- 
siKted  Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conductiiig  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  tn  Oc  MiL  p.  55, 
ed.  Oielli ;  Cic  ad  Fcm,  xvi.  12,  cul  ^tt.  viii.  1 1,&) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occun  on 
coins.    (EckheU  ▼.  p.  177.) 

9.  C  Considius  Longus,  propraetor  in  Aficica, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  dvil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  fiv  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  govenunent  to  Q.  Liga- 
riua  (Cic  proLigar.  1 ;  SchoL  Gronov.  mLigar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  dvil  war  broke  out 
in  B.  c.  49,  Considins  espoused  Pompey*s  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetum 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  A  a  iL  23.)  He  stitt 
had  possession  of  Adrumetmn  two  yean  afte^ 
wards,  b.  a  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa  i 
and  when  a  letter  vras  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  ai 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer- 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  impentor  Caesar,  dedaring  at  the  same 
time  himself^  that  Sdpio  vras  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  af%e> 
wards  Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar^  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possesdon  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Sdpio  at  Thapsus,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  vras  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  vrithdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetiilians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Gaetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures.  ( Hirt.  B.  Afr,  3,  4,  33,  43,  76, 86, 93.) 
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10.  C  CoHtatm,  n  of  No.  9,  fall  idta  Cm- 
mt't  pawer,  when  ha  obtaioed  pooieiBon  of  Adni- 
BetBB  aftot  the  hattla  of  Th^mi,  B.  c  47.  ud 
wu  pudoDtd  b7  Cmw.  (Hin.  B.  Afi.  B9.)  It 
i>  nvpoMd  that  he  may  b*  tb*  nine  u  the  C. 
CoDodhu  P>etiu>  •rhoH  bum  oeatn  ini  ecHiia ;  bat 
Ihii  ii  men  conjectnni.    (EMie\,i.  -p.m.) 

C0N8TANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  the 
youiBMl  of  tho  three  Knu  of  ConitaBtine  1k»  Omt 
■Dd  Fuuta,  wM  U  m  eui\j  »ge  appiuiiwd  bj  bu 
fiither  goTemor  of  WeMnn  lUjrinm,  Ildf,  and 
A&ica,  counlrie*  which  ha  mbaeqacntl;  teodred 
■•  hii  pifftirm  npon  the  diTiBon  of  tbe  empire  in 
A.  J>'  337.  Afier  havioff  nccashHj  nniled  the 
lieachery  and  Tloleiice  M  hii  brother  CoDMantine, 
yAo  waa  iliia  in  innding  hii  territory,  t.  a.  HO, 
Coutaai  becanM  maiter  of  the  whole  Wnl,  and 
being  natunll;  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abai^oned  hinuelf  for  unie  jam  without  mtiaint 
to  the  indnlgmce  of  the  moM  depntTod  paanont. 
While  hooting  in  Oinl,  he  mddenly  reeeiTcd  in- 
talligmca  that  Hagnenlin*  [Haqhihtiub]  had 
lebeUed,  that  the  Mldien  had  mndnial,  and  thai 
fiiiTJea  had  been  dei^tched  to  pat  him  to  death. 
Fljing  with  all  ipead,  he  ineceeded  in  naching 
the  Pfrenea,  bnt  wu  oTertakea  near  the  town  5 
Helou  (formeri;  lllibeiii)  bj  the  csTalrj  of  the 
lunrper,  and  VM  ilaiu,  A.  o.  3£D,  in  the  thirtieth 

Elf  hii  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  hii  reign. 
LVitt.<UCaiit.s]L,^>tl.ih.;  Eotrop.i.S; 
01,  iL  42 ;  Zonaiaa,  xiiL  S.)         [W.  R.] 


CONSTANSIl.,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 

■mperot  of  the  Eait,  a.  d.  641-668,  the  elder  ion 
of  the  onpenc  Conitanline  III.  and  the  empreei 
Qregoria,  wu  bom  on  the  7th  of  NoTCmber,  A.  D. 
630,  and  hii  original  name  wuHerscliaa.  After 
the  denth  of  hii  father,  who  reignod  but  a  few 
montha,  in  a.  d.  641,  the  throne  wai  leiied  by 
Hendeanai,  the  fonnger  brother  of  Conitandne 
III. ;  but  at  Hetadeonaa  wai  a  tool  in  the  handi 
of  hii  ambitiom  mother,  Uartina,  he  iucnrred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebeUion  broke  ont, 
which  wai  headed  h;  Valentinni  CaeMi.  Valeo- 
tiDO  at  £i¥t  compelled  Hendaonai  to  admit  hii 
nephew  Heiaclini  at  co-t^ent,  and  on  thii  oMaiion 
Hecadiua  adopted  the  name  of  Conitantine,  which 
he  afterwardi  ehanged  into  that  of  Conitini. 
Not  eatiiSed  with  thii  tHull,Talealine  proclaimBd 
Comtani  tola  emperor :  Heradeonaa  and  Martina 
were  node  priMOkeii,  and,  after  bdng  mutilated, 
ware  aent  into  exile.  ThiuCoiutBiuII.taccB«ded 
in  the  nontbrf  Angatt,  a.  d.  641,  and  on  ucount 
of  hii  yaalb  wst  obliged  to  be  ntiiGed  with  only 
tbe  name  of  anpenr,  and  to  abandon  hii  anthority 
to  ValentiDe,  wbo  it  probabtj  identical  with  one 
Valentiman,  who  rebelled  in  i.  d.  644,  bnt  wai 
killed  in  a  ikiimitb  in  the  itneta  of  Conilanti- 

The  rngs  of  Coiutant  II.  it  mnaifcable  tar  tbe 
great  loaiet  whkh  the  empire  nutained  b;  the  al- 
■acka  of  the  Aiabi  and  Longobardi  or  Lombardi. 
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^jpt,ai^  at  latt  ita  capital,  Alexmdiia,  had  haeai 
eonqand  by  'Amn,  tbe  gtoaal  of  tbe  khalif 

'Onur,  towanli  the  dote  of  the  reign  of  tliaa 

ileradiiu,  tbe  grand&ther  <  "~ 
— 641.)    Auunu  to  nr~' 
drii,  Ccnttaut  fitted  a 
Egypt,  and  we  are  infii 

tbe  ctiqiais  of 


TnikiiUa  wen  tboi  infeated.  (Ceoip.  DeOa^iiei, 
Hiiloin  gtaimle  da  /faw,  L  pp.  A5,  S6.)  Thia 
empnor  feigned  from  A.  n.  627  till  S50,  and  la 
the  Chrittiao  religiiiD  waa  prtaebed  in  Chiim  doiinf 
hit  Riga  by  Syrian  monka,  from  vhicb  we  Mmy 
condnde  that  an  intereonne  eiiited  betweai  Cbiitt 
and  the  Ortek  empire,  the  fact  rvlatol  by  tbr 
Chineig  annaliiti  leemi  worthy  of  bdie(  c^BOsliy 
Bi  the  danger  from  the  Arabi  waa  eocomcm  to  hoih 
the  emgnm.  When  Manuel,  the  comnumdcT  of  the 
imperial  fbrcea,  appeared  with  a  powcrfol  Bert  off 
Akiandria,  the  inhabilanta  took  up  anna  againa 
the  Arabic  goTcmor   'Othmin,   and   with    their 

(«.  D.  646.}  Bat  he  maintamed  himidf  tbse 
only  a  abort  tinuL  ^Amm  qipniacbed  with  a 
itrmg  army ;  be  took  tbe  town  by  aifalt,  aad 
Manul  fled  to  Comtautim^  with  tbe  noanaoca 
of  hii  fbrcea.  A  coniiderable  portion  of  Alexandria 
wai  deatioyed,  and  the  Oreeka  neiw  got  pn«e<  itinn 
of  it  again.  Encouiged  by  thia  nueeaa,  tbe  khalif 
*Oniar  ordered  hit  lientenant  ^AbdnJ-lah  to  invade 
the  Qreek  poeeeiuoni  in  northern  Afri^  ^Abdo- 
tlah  met  with  great  tuccea  ;  he  conqoeivd  afid 
killed  in  battle  Oregcmui,  the  imperial  gDieniaT 
of  Africa,  and  the  Qreeki  ceded  to  him  TripoUtaaa, 
and  promiied  to  pay  an  annual  tribnle  &t  tbe  R- 
mainiug  part  of  the  imperial  dominiona  in  Africa: 
Thii  treaty  wu  condnded  withoat  the  conaent  J 
Comtani,  and  although  it  wat  dictated  by  noeea. 
■ity,  the  anperoc  blamed  and  pnniihed  hii  officen 
aererely,  and  ihewed  to  ranch  reaeabiwnt  agaimt 
hii  mbjecti  in  Africa,  that  he  took  rcTenge  upon 
them  leTeDtaen  yean  afterward^  aa  ia  mentioiiat 
below. 

While  'Abdn-1-lab  wu  gaining  theae  adTintage* 
in  Afriai,  Mli'aiFiyah,  who  nbieqaently  b«»H 
khalif  dnie  the  Gtedu  ont  of  Syria,  and,  afta 
coniiiuring  that  country,  miled  with  a  Beet  of  1700 
imall  ciafr  to  Cypnu,  conquered  the  whole  i^and, 
and  impMed  npon  the  inhibitaati  an  annnal  tri- 
bute of  7200  piecn  of  gold.  The  iiland,  hovevei. 
wai  taken  from  the  Aiidii  two  yean  after  tbe  con- 
quail,  by  the  imperial  general  Caearixna.  The 
Arabt  loade  alao  eoniidemble  pmgma  in  (SUda 
and  Itanria,  which  wen  ranged  by  Biar,  one  of 
their  belt  genenlt.  While  the  lineit  pmriDoeB  of 
the  Eait  £ua  became  a  prey  to  the  khalib,  the 
emperor  wat  ginng  d'  ' '  ' 


addicted,  and  the  penecntjon  of  the  oRbodox 
cathdic  bitL  Unable  to  finiah  tha  religiooa  oon- 
teit  by  reaaonabla  meant,  Cooitant  itnad  an  edict 

by  which  hs  prohibited  all  diKotiioni  on  rdlpout 
labjecti,  hoping  thut  to  eitabliih  monotheliiiB  by 
oppretuTe  mtuom-  Thii  edict,  which  ii  known 
by  the  name  of  *^  Typnt,'*  created  ai  much  di^ 
content  u  laughter :  it  wai  njected  by  the  pope 
and  genenlly  by  all  the  chuichei  in  Italy,  and 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  in  public 
opinion.     Hii  lubjectt  manifinted  puhlidy  theii 
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contempt  fi>r  his  duuracter,  and  the  govemors  of 
diBtant  proYinces  paid  bo  little  respect  to  his 
authoritj,  that  they  seeosed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  reyolt  broke  oat  in  Arm«aia  under 
Pasagnathtts,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  but  he  afterwaids  returned  to  obedience. 
As  eariy  as  648,  a  truce  for  two  years  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constans. 
*Abda-l-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  661,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily*  where  the  Arabs  took 
sereral  pliues,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  M&^wiyah  spread  tenor  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
fiunous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  fiiiled  to  rouse  Constans 
fiiom  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  '^Typus**  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
The^orus  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  663,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  isUnd  of  Nazos,  and  i^t  last,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
denmed  of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  the  Chersonnesns  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  a.  D..655.  Many  other  bishq>s 
of  the  ortoodox  &ith  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St  Maximns,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Cancasus,  in  662. 

In  655,the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  M4*awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fittMl  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Ab<i-l-&b&r,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantine,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet  The  two 
fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lyda,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  hist 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost  But  the  khalif  *0thm4n  was  nssaswinated  in 
655,  and  M6*awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  *Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Has&n,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif^  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosins  to 
deathi  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  ^  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bedr 
side,  holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  **•  Drink, 
brother,  drmk !  **  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
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As  early  as  a.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Grimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  CtHar 
brias.    Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor^s  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  hi* 
absurd  edict,  the  **Typus;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
ravourable  chance  for  ue  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  Ihe  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
Narses.      Under  these  circumstances,    Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.     His  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfidl  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even> 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    **'  But,**  said 
Constans,  *^  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);**  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  ihe  empress  and  lus  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  lefl 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
no{Je  rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
firom  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabits 
ants,  and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662.     Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  his  eldest    son,    Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.     Our  space  prevents 
us  fitom  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  m  Italy ; 
it  is  snfiicient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  af^rwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  des^  of  subduing  them.     After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  di&rent  parts 
of  Syria,    especially  at  Dunascus,   where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor*s 
absence  from  the    seat  of  government    excited 
M6*awiyah  to  make  firesh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  reUted  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Afirica  and  the  Arabian  seneral  *Abdu- 
1-lah.  In  665,  M6*awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ehalifiite,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  UJne  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no    resistance.      Upon  this 


as  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor*s  presence  there  i  M(i*awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
as  the  visions  of  a  ntorderer.  I  who  were  fiuthfiil  to  Constans,  and  extended  his 
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conqneits  as  fiv  m  the  frontien  of  IfametaBia. 
Duing  the  nme  tmie  the  Longobudi  extended 
their  oooqnettt  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  by 
an  hii  subjects,  Constsits  lost  his  Bfe  by  the  hand 
of  an  asssusin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterioiis 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orUiodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  foond 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracose.  He  left  three 
SODS,  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatos,  his  snocessor, 
Henclins,  and  Tiberins.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  &c^  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedrenns,  p.  429,  &L,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaias,  toL  it 
pu  87,  &c^  ed.  Paris ;  Glycas,  p.  277,  Boc^  ed. 
Paris ;  Philo  Byzantinus,  LibellMS  da  Seplem  Orhia 
SpeeUKuiu,  ed.  OxelH,  Leipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  ftc, 
30,  &£.,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  AUatins,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paalns  Diaeonns  (Wamefried),  De  G^tu  Lcmgo- 
bardorumf  ir.  61,  &&,  t.  6—18,  SO  ;  Abolfeda, 
Vita  Mohammed,  p.  109,  ed.  Reiske,  Annalett  p. 
65,  6cc^  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTLA.  1.  Flavu  Valmma  Coif- 
flTANTiA,  also  called  Constantxna,  the  dan^ter  of 
Constantios  Chloms  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  bom  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
806,  either  in  Oanl  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  31 3  to  C  Valerias  Lidnianns  lidnius  Angostns, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  dril  war  which  broke 
ont  between  Constantine  and  lidnins  in  823,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scn- 
tari  opposite  Constantinople,  and  ^d  to  Nioomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieced  by  the  victor.  In  aider  to 
save  the  life  of  her  hnsbiuid,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  tMCKpt,  Constantia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinins.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sistor,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  Con- 
stantia was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con- 
stantia fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavins  Licinianus 
Licinins  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  L  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Kuseb.  H,  j&.  x.  8 ;  Socrat  L  2 ; 
Zosim.  iL  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  fether  in  a.  d.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  her 
way.to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  activity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  MessaUa,  the  govemor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirminm.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 


365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  witk 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  Ida 
their  presence.    Constaiitia  died  beiore  hfei 
band  Gratian,  that  ii,  before  383,  leaiiug  no 
(Amm.  Mare.  xxL  15,  xxv.  7, 9,  xxix.  6.)  ( W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VLA  JtTLIA,  bw 
some  authors  named  CONSTA'NTIA*  duster  o£ 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fansta,  wai 
Hannibalianns,  and  received  from  her 
title  of  Augmiku  Disappointed  in  her 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  eisuimyi, 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  pTmLAifio],  and  is 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  h« 
hand.  She  sabseqoently  became  the  wife  of  Gai- 
lus  Caesar  (a.  d.  351),  and  three  years  afterwards 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithynia.  This 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-colonred  pictaiin 
drawn  by  Ammianns  MarodlxDos,  most  bare  Iwen 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fnij 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimnlatii^  to  deeds 
of  viohmoe  and  savage  atrod^  the  crael  temper  of 
GaUns,  who  after  bar  death  ascribed  many  of  bis 
feimer  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Mare.  xiv.  1,  Ac.;  AnreL  Vict.  41,  42; 
Jn]ian,.Q»fl<k2^<tea.p.501,ed.l6a0;  I^Ooe- 
torg.  HuLEasL  m.  22,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  Otnmeg, 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  B.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Cob- 
stantins  Chloms,  and  Uie  first  whom  be  had  by 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probaUj  mnrdeaed 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantins.  He  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (voL  L  p.  246,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  hia,  al- 
though it  appears  from  Julianas  (EjdaL  ad  JPap. 
Atiat.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Coostantiua  p«t  twa 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  sf 
whom,  Hannibalianns,  died  before  him,  while  his 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantinna  survived 
him.  The  passage  in  PhQostoigius  (ii.  4)  ^  Mcr 
ad  iroXthf  Xp6po¥  (after  the  empress  Fanstn  was 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  vnr^  r»w  M^j^mw  ^apfawcms 
Kord  T^y  Niiro/Ai|8ciay  iiarplSairra  diqysOi>i** 
says  clcariy,  that  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.    [Constantius  II.]  [W,  P.} 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyrant,  emperor  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  eommon  soldier  ni 
the  Roman  amiy  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera,  during  the 
reign  &[  the  emperor  Honorins.  In  a.  d.  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  They  then 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratianns,  and  having  got 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  and  dtose 
one  of  their  comndes,  Constantine,  in  his  stead. 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  sdecting  him  but 
the  foct  that  he  bore  the  venented  and  royal  name 
of  Constantine.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du- 
ties of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine  considered 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  &te  of  his  predeoee- 
sors,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in  some  soious 
business.  He  consequently  carried  his  troops  im- 
mediately over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  Boulogne. 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Constan- 
tine was  recognised  in  nearlv  every  province  before 
the  year  had  eli^aed  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  (a.  d.  407.)  Stilicho,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Honorins,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Saras,  a  Goth,  into  Gaal,  who  defeated 
and  killed  Justinian,  and  assassinated  Nervigastea, 
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ths  two  beat  gmtrali  of  the  lunrpar.  ComUntine 
vu  beriegnd  by  Sarta  in  Vienia,  no*  ViennB  in 
Daai^iDfe ;  hat,  uuiled  bj  the  ikill  of  EdobincDs 
and  ctpeciiilly  Oeiontiui,  tba  mccaton  of  Juati- 
nitm  uid  NflrrigiBtei  in  tho  commvid  of  th«  ^^o^f  * 
lie  drfnted  tho  beiicgen,  and  droTo  thitm  back 
beyond  tb<  AIp«.  Upon  tfaii,  bt  took  up  hii  n>i- 
dBDce  at  AnUtnm,  now  Arlei,  and  lent  bit  ton 
Constans  whom  be  cmted  Caemr,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Honoiiani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
boibanani,  Conitaus  noon  eatabliabed  the  auLhoiily 
of  bit  htber  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  waa  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Augnitut. 

In  the  fallowing  yeu  Honorioi  jndged  it  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  Conitantina  at  empcroi,  in 
order  ibit  he  migbt  obtain  hii  ouittance  againit 
the  Oothe.  Conitantine  did  not  heaitale  to  nnn 
for  the  defence  of  Honorina,  having  previoaily  ob- 

(Didyniins)uid  Verinianiu  (Verenianna),  two 
kinimen  of  Honoriai,  who  bad  been  kiUed  by 
Older  of  Conttantine  for  baring  defended  Spain 
againat  hii  ion  Conitana  ;  and  be  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  tttong  army,  bii  eeciel  intention 
being  to  depoae  Honoriui  and  to  make  hioiBelf 
maaler  of  the  whole  Weitem  empire.  He  had 
balled  under  the  walla  of  Veitina,  when  he  waa 
■addenly  iKalled  to  Oani  by  the  rebellion  of  bia 
general,  Oerontina,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  anny  in  Spain,  peranaded  the  troopi  to  mpport 
bia  rerolt.  In  a  abort  time,  Qerontiaa  wai  maater 
of  Spain ;  but,  inatead  of  auoming  tlie  purple, 
he  had  hia  Mend  Haiimni  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  baitened  into  Oaol,  wh«v  Conatantine  bad 
juat  imTcd  froin  Italy.  Conilani,  the  eon  of 
Conatantine,  waa  taken  priuner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  hia  father  ihnt  himaelf  up  in 
Arlea,  where  he  waa  be«^ed  by  Gerontina.  Thii 
itate  of  thingi  waa  inddenly  changed  by  the  airiial 
of  CoDltanliua,  the  general  of  Hono 
annj  atrong  enongh  to  eompel  " 
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B  liege  and  to  6j  to  the  Pyreneea,  where  he 


periihed  with  hit  wife.  Conat 
part  of  hia  tioopa  to  pnrme  bim ;  witb  the  other 
port  he  continued  the  aiege,  ai  ii  related  under 
CoNaTANTius,  and  afterwatda  competled  Conatan- 
tine to  Burrcnder  on  condition  of  having  hia  life 
pieserrnL  Conttantine  and  hia  aecond  aoii  Julian 
were  tent  to  Italy ;  but  Honoiiui  did  not  keep 
the  promiao  made  by  bia  general,  and  both  tbo 
captivea  were  put  to  deatL  The  revolt  of  Con- 
atantine ia  of  great  importance  in  the  hialory  of 
Brittun,  aince  in  conK^uence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  iDbabitanti  againit  the  officsn  of  Con- 
atantine, the  emperor  Honoriua  gave  up  all  hopea 
of  rettoring  hia  authority  over  that  countrr,  and 
lecogniied  ita  independence  of  Rome, — a  circnm- 
ataiKe  that  led  to  the  conqueat  of  Britain  by  tho 
Saiona.  (^.0.411.)  (Zoum.  lib.  r.  nit.  and  lib. 
<i^  the  ebief  (ource ;  On)(.tiL4l) — 42;  Soioni. 
i(.  11—13;  Jonmiitt,  dt  aa.  Goli.  p.  Il3,ed. 
Lindenbng;  Siioa.  Afoll.  Epia.  v.  S  \  Proaper, 
CSroa.,  Honorio  VII.  et  TheodoBo  II.  Coat, 
Tbeodouo  Ang.  IV.  Cont)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  or   CONBTANTINDS,  TBI    TVIUNT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  tuniamed  MAGNUS  or 
"the  Qieat,"  Roman  amperor,  A.  D.  806-337,  the 
eldeit  aon  of  the  emperor  Cooataatiut  Chloma  by 
bia  firat  wile  Helena.  Hit  detoent  and  the  j»in- 
cipal  membera  of  hit  bmily  are  repreiented  in  tha 
Mowing  genealogioU  table : — 


Critpnt,  brother  of  the  emperon  Cbndiut  IT.  and  Quintilini, 

Claudia,  married  Entropioa. 


Conitantina  Chkinu,  Aninittiu  ii 

A.n.30fi;  died  at 

York  in  A.D.  S06 

;  maiTied  1.  Helena  the  Saint, 

1 
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a  Magnus.    Blarried.  1.  Minerrina: 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Oalerioa 

and  hia  aecond  wife  Entropia.         mi 

by  Theodora, »«  htUnc. 

■.J..., 

.o'.™,.™ 

3.Con.tanUo.ILi 

4.ConttBni; 

6.  ConalantiuaorConatantiaj 

Cae.ar,3iei 

bon.,317;Cae-r. 

bom,  320; 

married  l.berUnamanHan- 

put  to  death 
by  order  of 

Younger;  bora. 

i;f'i.?e^ 

Caetar,333 

3127caetar, 

(335?); 

2.  Conttantine  Gillua,  emp. 

3l6;Empen)r, 

353;  died,  361; 

Emp.  337 ; 

6.  Conalantla  or  Conitantina; 

337;  died,  340. 

marr.l.unknown; 

killed,  350; 

Hel^; 

Twice  mar- 

2. riariaAuidia 

marr.  Oljm- 

ried  (?)i  no 

Eniebia;  3.  Maxi- 

|na 1  no  itiue 

married  the  emperor  Julian, 

known. 

itane  known. 

ma  Fanatina. 

known. 

berkiniman. 

Flavia  Maxima  Conitantia,  mairied  tha  empem  QmtiiDDa. 
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Frtm  <Aooe,    Farther  iine  of  ConaTAMTiiTS  Chlorub  by  hit  Moond  wife,  Theod^ 

I      


1.  Conttantmtu,  mordexed 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tiiu  II. ;  no  iirae  known. 


1.  Dahnatiaa,  FIetihj  Julius,  Consul  in 
A,  D.  333.  Pot  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantine  the  Younger  in  339 
or  340 ;  no  issne  known. 


2.  Dahnatins  Fkyias 
Hannibalianus ;  time 
of  death  onknown. 

I 


8.  Constantiiis,  Consol,  335; 
by  the  empexw  Constsnttns ; 
1.  Galla;    2.  Bonlimu 

I 


2.  Hannibalianus,  FlaTius  Clandins,  king  of 
Pontus ;  married  Constantina,  eldest  danght^ 
of  Constantine  the  Great;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  kinimen. 


L 


A  son, 

killed 

by  the 

emperor 

Constao- 

tiusIL 

in  341. 


2.  Gallus,  Flarius  Julius,  bom  in  8.    A 

•  325;  Caenr,  341  ;   disobedient;  dangh- 

pot  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con-  ter,mar- 

Btantius  II.  near  Pola,  in  Istria,  in  riedthe 

854 ;  married  Constantina,  widow  emperor 

of  ILumibalianns  and  eldest  dangh-  Constao- 

ter  of  Constantine  the  Great.  tiua. 


4.  Julianns,  suznained  the  Apostate; 
bom  332(?);  Caesar,  355 ;  anceeeded 
Constantius  in  361 ;  killed  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  26th  of  June,  36&.  Married 
Helena,  Flaria  Maximiana,  yoqu^eat 
dangfater  of  Constantine  the  Great; 
left  isBoe  whose  fete  is  nnknoi 


From  abow.    Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by  Theodoza. 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantina  [CoN- 
stantia]  Flaria  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinins, 
Auflustns :  died  between  328  and  330. 

.       I      ... 
Flarius  licinianus  liidnins,  put  to 

death  by  Constantine  the  Great. 


5.  Anastasia,  married  Bassianus  Caesar, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Ludns  Ra- 
mius  Aconitns  Optatus,  consuL 


6.  EuttDpoa, : 
ried  PopiHos  Ne- 
potianus^  eonsnL 


Flarius  Popilius  Nepotianus ;  assumed  the  purple  in  Oaid 
in  350 ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 


Constantine  was  bom  in  the  month  of  February, 
A.  D.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re- 
specting his  birth-place ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
and  it  is  now  generally  beUeyed,  that  he  was  bom 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  sonthem  part  of  Moesia 
Superior.* 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  fether  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
oelebrated  expedition  in  Egypt  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  A.  D.  296,  Constantme  serred  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Aime- 
nia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maximian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan- 
tino distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
coorage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  b^sme  the  fevourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  militnm  of  the  first 
class.  Bat  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  qnietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.     In  his 

*  Stephanas  Bysantinus  («.  v.  NoZrcrtfs)  calls 
this  town  KrUryM  kcUl  irarpis  Kuvcrcarrlwiv  roS 
fiaffi\iws,  meaning  by  KrUrfut  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine,  which 
was  the  case.  The  opinion  that  Constantine  was 
bom  in  Britain  is  ably  refeted  in  SchSpflin^  dis- 
sertation, **  Constantinus  Magnus  non  fiiit  Britan- 
nus,^  contained  in  the  author*s  **  Commientationes 
Historicue,*'  Basel,  1741,  4to. 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  he  waa  exposed  ta 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  the  jealoiis,  and 
the  designing ;  and  the  dai^gers  by  which  lie  waa 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdicatian  of  Dio- 
detian  and  M^yimMm  and  the  aooeaaion  of  his 
fether  and  Galerius  as  emperors  (a.  n.  305)l  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  «jes  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Constantine  was  so  great,  that  he  meditated  his 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  daqgers,  from 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  unhurt.  In 
such  drcumstances  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  natural  pradence  and  sagad^, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  oonsidenUe 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable in  him  as  he  was  naturaOy  of  a  most 
lively  disposition.  The  jealousy  of  Galerius  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severos  and  Maximin,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en- 
tided  by  his  birth  and  merits,  but  which  was 
withheld  feom  him  by  Galerius  and  not  oonfeired 
upon  him  by  his  fether.  In  this,  however,  Coo- 
stantius  Chloros  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  he  would  have 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  proclaim^  him 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  disappoint- 
ment he  could  only  feel  disappointed  at  not  beiqg 
in  the  camp  of  his  fether.  To  bring  him  thither 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  both 
fether  and  son.  N^tiations  were  carried  <m  for 
that  purpose  with .  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de- 
layed his  consent  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
till  at  fest  his  pretexts  were  exhansted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  fether.  Justly 
aftaid  of  being  detained  onoe  more,  or  of  beiqg  cut 
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off  by  treacliery  on  his  journey,  Constantine  had 
no  sooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galerius  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedeia,  where  they  both 
resided,  withoat  taking  leare  of  the  emperor,  and 
trayelled  through  Thrace,  lUyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
his  fiither  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Picts, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (25th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  Constantius  declared 
his  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  snyeme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantino.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Constantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
fotal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  nmple  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
but  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Oaleriua,  he  ^protested  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  preaned  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father's  forces,  if  Galerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request  But  Gar 
leritts  dreaded  a  struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
stantine as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only :  ho  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  hu  own  son 
Severus. 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galerius*  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebeUion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
seizing  the  purple;  and  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  he  had  formeriy  renounced  with 
his  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Galerius,  whose  son, 
Severus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Rsvenna ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dered himself  up  to  the  besif^ers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
(a.  d.  307.)  Galerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Lidni- 
anus  Lidnius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severus,  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
min  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Galerius,  Licinius, 
and  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian,  Maxen- 
tius, and  Constantino  in  the  West  (308).  The 
union  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fansta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  as  eariy 
aa  306;  and  at  the  nme  time  Constantine  wm 
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acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius.  But  before  long  serious  quazrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantino,  by  whom  he 
was  wdl  received.  Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
n^otiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  Constantino.  He  waa  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantino,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Sa6ne  and  Rh6ne, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi« 
mian  then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.  That  town  waa  immediately  be- 
sieged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  Uie  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  waa  the  fother  of 
Constantino's  wife.     [Maximianuk.] 

The  authority  of  Constantino  was  now  nnre- 
strained  in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  exoeUent  adminis- 
tration. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  hbn  with  great  severity :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  worid  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  fether,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
fipom  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  laige  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Gennany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  ho 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East  This  was  a  measure  of  pru' 
denoe,  but  the  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantino  gave  them 
still  more  proofe  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thus  the  feble 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autnn  in  France,  or  at  Yeioim,  or  near  Ander- 
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nach  tm  th«  Rhine  in  CleiiBaiiy  m  tame  prrtend. 
Cooitantine  had  a  risioo,  Mcing  in  hit  sleep  a 
cron  with  the  inflcriptioa  i¥  tWt^  Ako.  Thus,  it 
it  Hid,  he  adopted  the  croM,  and  in  that  sign  waa 
fictMioaiL* 

Comtantiiie  croaied  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mbont 
Cteis),  defieatfd  the  Tangoaid  of  Maxentina  at 
Turin,  entMcd  SCibn,  and  hid  seige  to  Vcmna, 
nnder  the  walls  of  which  Maxentios  ioffiered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fooght  near  Rome 
an  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  frte  of 
Mazentins :  his  anny  waa  completelj  ranted,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milfian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fagitiTes  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[MiiZBNTir&]  Constantino  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peaeo  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  canaea  ci  the  fic<inent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shakoi 
during  the  reign  of  Mazentins ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Pnetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poU-taz.  He  also  aecepted 
the  title  of  Pontifez  Mazimus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  ezpense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantine^s  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed raastership.of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinazy  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Oalerius  died  in  a.  d.  311,  and  Lidnins,  having 
onited  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Mazimin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinus.]  Thus  Lidnius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  ont  between  Lidnins  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  soothemmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lid- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Lidnins  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Lidnius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tlna.  During  nine  yean  the  peace  remained  mh 
disturbed,  a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontien  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  lUyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastation^ 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Bhuk  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
hod  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  lUjrri- 
ctmi,  and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entoed 
Dacia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 

*  Compare  **  Dissertation  snr  k  Vision  de  Con- 
stantin  leGrand,^'  by  Du  Voisin,  bishop  of  Nantes. 
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of  the  Roman  ea^lire.     Hi 
arth,  distinfBtshed  boCh  by  civfl 
iities,  incnaaed  evesy  year,  and  the 
of  hia  talents  and  power  imfairwd  kna  ta 
final  struggle  for  the  nndividc 
empire.    In  323,  he  dedaced 
who  waa  then  advaneed  in  yean  and 
fiv  hia  crnekica,  bnt  wboae  bad 
to  those  of  Constantinei,  wldie  fak  msvj 
nnflseiutts   and  manned  with  move 
sailors.   The  first  battle  took  place  nea 
on  the  3id  of  |p]y,  323.     Each  of  tlie 
hadabove a  hundred  thonsaad  men  mder  Ua 
mand ;  bat,  after  a  hard  strnggk*  in  wlndi 
atantine  gave  ftcah  pioafr  of  his  skill  and 
oonn^e,  Licinioa  waa  rooted  with  great 
his  fort^ed  camp  waa  atonned,  and  lie  fled  to  Br- 
santinak    ConstBtine  IbDowed  him  thitisec,  and 
while  he  hud  siege  to  the  town,  Ida  rHrsT  aoa 
Criqma  ftreed  the  euljamee  of  the  Hdleaposst,  ami 
in  a  three  daya^  battle  defeated  Amandaa,  the  nd- 
micsl  of  farniins,  who  lost  one-tfand  of  hia 
Unable  to  defend  Bymntiam  with 
went  to  Bithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  ami 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  duTaopeiis, 
now  Skntan,  opposite  Byianttnm. 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  T-m'^j^^ 
Nicomedeia.    He  sunendered  himaelf  on 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  pnmiae  wiiich 
stantine  made  on  the  intereesdon  of  hk  aistei 
standna,  the  wife  of  Licinius ;  but,  after  spemiiag 
a  short  time  in  felse  security  at  Thessakmica,  the 
pbce  of  his  ezxle,  he  was  put  to  death  by  osdo'  of 
his  Cniunate  rival     We  cannot  believe  that  he 
waa  kiDed  for  fiMming  a  conspixacy ;  the  canae  of 
his  death  waa  undoubtedly  the  dangerooa  import- 
ance of  his  poaon.   [Liciniitb;  CoNflTAjfTiNA.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  aa,  daring 
the  restoration  in  France^  the  memoty  of  Napolean 
waa  treated  by  the  Bonrbona :  hia  re%n  was  con- 
sidered as  an  mmpatton,  his  laws  were  dadared 
void,  and  infiuny  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  waa  now  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  m««i*«ii* 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  aa  vigonraa,  thoi^ 
lem  bloody,  aa  those  by  which  he  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  his  ambition.     The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradnaDy 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  aa  each 
of  those  great  diviuons  had  already  been  goveroed 
during  a  eonndemble  period  by  diffisnnt  mien, 
that  distinction  became  dangeroaa  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whde,  in  proportion  aa  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  othor  aa  bdo^g* 
ing  to  either  of  those  divinona,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  empire.      Rome  was  only  a  nomi- 
nal capital,  and  Italy,  coiiupted  by  Inzury  and 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gnn- 
deur.    Constantine  felt  the  neeesdty  of  creating  a 
new  centra  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  hedta- 
tion,  chose  that  dty  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.   He 
made  Byaantium  the  coital  of  the  onpire  and  the 
reddence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  dty  of  Constan- 
tino.   The  solemn  inaqguntion  oi  Constantinople 
took  place  in  ▲.  d.  330,  aoooniing  to  Idatins  aad 
the  Chionioon  Akzandiinnm.    The  possibility  of 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  been  already  observed  by  Tadtaa,  who 
says  {HiaL  i.  4),  **  Erulgato  imperii  areaooy  posm 
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prindpem  afibi  quam  Romae  fieri.^  Con8tantinq>]e 
wa«  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Conatantine  and 
his  Buoceeaon;  bat  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  must  partly  be  attii- 
bated  to  the  &ct,  diat  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  ever  increasing,  while  tiiat  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  De 
Sacria  Aed^fieiis  a  Cotutanimo  Magna  amttrudia,) 
By  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  ^e  centre  of  the  empire  was  remoyed 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  Unguage  for  se- 
veral centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  ciyilization 
soon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empir*  perished  by  the  bar^ 
barians  in  the  West,  it  was  ctumged  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Eut  There  was, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1458,  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  nme 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  Gennan  barbarians,  seated  on  th« 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  downfisll  of  the  Holy  Ronum 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalised  by  an  event  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantino.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  joy  of  a  &ther,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constantine*8  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.  Lidnius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  env- 
perer  liicinius  and  Constantina,  the  sister  of  Con- 
atantine, waa  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  &te.  Many  other  persons  ao- 
cused  of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  deatl^  It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  Constantino,  repenting  the  jnno- 
csent  doUh  of  his  son,  and  disoovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  Priscub 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarks  {History  o/Eomey  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitx,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  "  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantine^s  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  mnst  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fiEithers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
his  &ther  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
WeU,  if  I  do  not  miike  anything  of  myself  my 
father  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.* 
Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Ciispus,  must 
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have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  &ther  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  out  feelings,  but  it  is  lash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantino  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son^s  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothen 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respecti  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  suffocated,  by  Constantine^s  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  aibout  this  incredible  and  unao- 
oountable  act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story.** 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantino 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arias  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  &thers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the.  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  hu  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  aipong  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantino,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaol,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  po- 
vinces,  except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
lianus ;  to  Constans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thiaoe,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balionus,  who  received  tiie  new  title  of  Nobiliui- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesaraia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantino, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  fint  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  Augusti.  The  feilure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine*s  is  rehited  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337  y  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  daimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bad ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
dedared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptised.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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Hie  UAkfw'mg  wen  the  noit  myaiiMml  of  die 
hkw  and  iri^iililinw  of  Owlaiiliiifc.     He  dere' 
oped  flM  utiN^ht  to  penKtioB  tke  ncmc^iau 
lyftcm  of  Mate  dignitiee  etfbliihed  bjr  Diodetos 
on  the  model  of  the  Eestern  eourta,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  oootaiiwd  in  the  Notitia  Digint»- 
tam.     The  principal  offieefa  weie  dirided  into 
three  daiaea :  the  lUaitRa,  the  SpectaHlei,  and  the 
ClaiiMinii ;  §or  officen  of  a  lower  tank  other  txtks 
were  JnTentcd,  the  pompooa  loiinda  of  which  eon- 
tnuted  ttiange] J  whh  the  pcttiuMe  of  the  fbne- 
tions  of  the  beareri.     The  coDfolship  waa  a  mere 
title,  and  to  was  the  dignity  of  patrifint ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  hUer  jean  often  eoofened 
vpoD  baitarians.     The  number  of  poblic  officers 
waa  immense,  and  they  ail  deriTed  their  aatboritj 
from  the  sopreme  dnef  of  the  empirR,  who  eonld 
thos  depend  open  a  heat  of  mtea  rused  by  their 
edncatian  above  the  lower  disies,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  bat  their  appointments;,  wen 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  rerohi- 
•ions,  by  which  they  wovld  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.     A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
onr  days,  in  Pmwiia,  Anstria,  Fianee,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.    The  dignity  and  dangoons 
military  power  of  the  prsefiBcU  prsetorio  were  abo- 
lithed.     Under  Diocletian  and  Mazimiaa  there 
were  four  piaefecti,  bat  they  were  only  Eeatenants 
of  the  two  Aognsti  and  their  two  Caesan.    Con- 
stantino oontinoed  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectos  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace ;  the  FxaefiBctos  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricmn,    and  Africa    between 
Kgypt  and  Tingitania;    the   Praefectos  Illyrieo, 
who  had   Illyricmn,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;   and  the  PMefectos  Oalliae,  over  Gaol, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.     Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefecL     Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  frinctionaries,  who  were 
ciril  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  dirided,  and  who  had  either  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
feet      Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  govemon  of  pro- 
vinc3s,  the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
wers  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conferred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  espedally  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  anny  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  he  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  viz.  the 
Pra^positus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
the  Magister  Offidorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 
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or  Mjon  Cnaf  euor 


manden  of  the  iiapffial  life-gaard.     For 
details  we  refer  to  the  aatheriti 
the  end  of  this  artide,  and  to 
Officns  Donns  Angastae. 

Constantine  deserves  the 
to  the  highest  pinnade  of  power,  and 
tone  to  nobody  bot  himaelL  His  bntk 
of  dangm  to  him ;  his 
jealousy  among  his  enemiea,  and  daoii^  tbe 
part  of  his  r^p  his  life  waa  one  eontinni 
He  oienanie  all  obstacles  thraogh  hia 
tions;   his    skill  vanquished    his 
eneigy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy 
pradoiee  eondaded  him  in  safety  tkrangk 


spmoes,  reDemons,  battlea,  and  omvder,  to  the 
throne  of  Rome ;  hii  wisdom  created  a  new  orgaaa- 
otion  for  an  empire,  whidi  ntnsislrrl  of  hn^e  frae- 
ments,  and  which  no  hnman  hand  aremed  powerfai 
enoogh  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.      CbriatinBity 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  bot 
Paganism  was  not  penecnted  though 
^The  Christianity  of  the  empenr  himself 
a  sohject  of  warm  coutroveiay  both  in  ancieot  acd 
modon  times,    but  the  graphic  account   which 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Conatantine*s  bdief  aeeaia  to  he 
perfectly  just.    Speaking  of  the  mmder  of  Licinxas 
and  his  own  sonCriapns,  Niebuhr  mnari^s  {fHiaL  of 
Romej  vol.  v.  p.  359),  ^  Many  judge  of  him  by 
too  severe  a  standard,  because  they  look  npon  him 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  r^ard  him  in  that 
light     The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strsnge  compound  indeed.     Hie 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  insoiptioa  Sol 
imndUu,  who  winvhipped  pagan  divinities,  cananh- 
ed  the  hami^ioes,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pqgaa 
superstitions,    and,    on    the    other    hand,    bmlt 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  and  inteifered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and  was  cotainlj  not  a 
Christian.    He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tised till  the  last  m<mients  of  his  life,  and  those 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.      He  was  a  supMvtitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.     When,  there- 
fore, ootain  Oriental  writera  call  him  urcardoToA«f 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  aayin^  and  to 
speak  of  hhn  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  woid.** 
llie  bhune  which  feUs  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  <^  Maximian,  Lidnius,  and  Crispua,  will  M 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  feboloos  ac- 
counts of  the  mental  sufiRerings  which  his  bloody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.    Constantine  was 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  his  rdgn. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  had  distinguished  him 
while  he  was  younger ;  his  temper  grewacrimonious, 
and  he  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  reaen^ 
ment  which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.    He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;    but  the 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sacri- 
ficed the  heroic  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor  to 
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the  showy  pomp  and  the  Tain  ceremonies  of  an 
Astatic  court.  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  lesson :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
lint  the  conqueror  will  die  on  his  trophi^i  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Constantino  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
zeligion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re- 
proaches as  praise ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infiuny  on  his  memory.  To  judge  Iiim  fiiirly  was 
zeserved  for  the  historians  of  later  times. 

(Euseb.  Vita  Constantim;  Eutrop.  lib.  z. ; 
Seztns  Rufus,  Brev.  26;  Aurel.  Vict.  EpiL  40, 
41,  de  Caea.  40,  &c.;  Zosim.  lib.  ii.,  Zosimus  is 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Constantino  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xiiL  ;  Lactant.  de  MorL  PenecuL  *24 — 52 ;  Oros. 
lib.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv.,  Slc.,' Saccerpta,  p. 
710,  &c.,  ed.  Valesius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantino  given  by  Eumenius, 
^osarius,  &C.,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vL — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
weU  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  great  importance, 
but  full  of  partiality :  Julian  treats  Coustantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  what  their 
name  indicates.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
phanes,  &c.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rused with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tino by  Prazagoras,  which  was  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantino  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  does  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantino ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  as  Constantino  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Cedrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  most  com- 
plete list  of  sources,  with  critiod  observations,  is  con- 
tained in  TiUemont,  Histoire  de$  Empenun.  See 
also  Manso,  Lebeu  Oontkmluu  de*  GrossenJ)  [  W.  P.] 
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COIN  OF  CONSTANTINUS  L 

CONSTANTI'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  sumamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fausta,  was  bom  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  d.  312.  As  early 
as  A.  D.  316,  h&was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
his  elder  brother,  Crispus,  and  the  younger  Uci- 
nius,  and  he  held  the  consubhip  several  times.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Caesarship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazarius  delivered 
a  panegyric  (Patugyr,  Vder,  ix.),  which,  however, 
is  of  little  importance.  In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  tliree 
sons  of  the  Great  Constantino  and  his  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  &ther,  and  a 
part  of  Africa.    Being  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 


Constantino,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  had  no 
audiority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constans  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra- 
tion of  Italy.  Constans  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantino  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aqnileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dada.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantino  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Alsa,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp^s  edition  of  Butropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiii  ;  Euseb.  VUa  Const,  iv.  40 — 19  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Coss ;  more 
authorities  are  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Constantins  and  Constans.)  [W.  P.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
RA'CLIUS,caUedNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,A.  d.  641,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  bom  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  &ther  on  tlie  1 1th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonas,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  &ther.  Cou- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  A.  D.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill-health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heracleonas.  [Hxra- 
CLEONAs;  Constans  II.]  Constantino  distin- 
guished himself  peiBonaUy  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
his  &ther  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds*  weight,  which  stuck  so  &8t  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corfMO  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
251,  275,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  430,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  pp.  71,  87,  &g.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [ W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV.,  FLA'VIUS,  suiw 
named  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBA'TUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  668 — 685,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  aa  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mezzetius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantino  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantino  sailed  back  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  sooner 
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vsu  b^  ptntf  than  si  Anoic  fleets 
thither  hj  the  Rbeb,  appeand  off  Sjbkbk. 
Tke  pbee  wm  taken  by  foipriae  and  ptftij  de- 
atnjedf  and  the  richea  and  tfafei,  the  pfamder  of 
Rome,  eirfkeled  there  by  Coiut>iH»  were  earned 
by  the  Anbe  ta  AJemidha.  The  Grcdc  troops 
in  Aftia  revolted  aoon  after  the  ictsn  of  the  cm- 
pemr.  Tbej  would  be  goremed  bj  a  *  Trinity,** 
and  not  by  a  tole  torereign,  and  drmandfd  that 
Constantine  thoold  divide  Ida  andiority  with  his 
two  bfothen,  Herafdtos  and  Tibcnna,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Angaati  This  rebellion 
was  fikewise  soon  qneUed,  and  Couslautine  par- 
doned both  his  brDthem  At  the  saaM  time,  an 
Anbie  amy  eonnnanded  by  Ukbah  and  Din4r 
invaded  die  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mametania)^  penetrated  as  frr  aa  the 
shores  of  the  Atfamtic,  and  Favaged  the  eoontry  so 
leaifally,  Aat  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  eonuaand  of  a 
aadve  chief  named  Kossileh,  sorprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  theoL  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  KossQeh 
socceeded  in  seiziqg  the  soprerae  power  in  that 
eoontry. 

In  671  the  Arabs  eqaipped  a  powerfnl  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laving  tiege  to  Constantino- 
ple. They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  ardiipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
bat,  after  a  protrscted  siege  of  five  nionths,were  com- 
pelled to  sail  back,  after  sostaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.  Yezid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  M^^wiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Aralnc  forces,  retained  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  ConstBntino[rfe  in  the  spring,  and 
•ailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  antumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  Daring  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yezid  was  oompeUed  to 
nuike  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  80,000  men  by  hud  for  Syria,  while  he 
embariced  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet  Bat  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
coramanded  by  Floms,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianns. 
Thb  unfintonate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Maronites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
M6*awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantine,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.  By  this 
giorions  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  onperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  countiy  sou^ 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Constantine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor ^s  brothers, 
Ueraclins  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Justinian.    We  know  abnost 
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and  its  ose  becaaw  so  genenl,  that  at 
whole  enpne  waa  divided  into 
maia,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the 
sonthemor  Asiatic  part  of  the  enpoe,  and  twehe 
in  thenorthem  and  western  parts,  ham  die  Cim- 
nieiian  Bosporas  to  Sicily.    This  impottant  dssace 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  plnee  is 
the  hitter  yean  of  the  reign  of  Hendina,  or  ia  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  firam  aboat  6a5 
to  685.     Bat  althoo^  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  fer  bdieving  that 
ConstaDtine  IV.  waa  the  originator  of  tlni  plan. 
[CoNSTAiminTa  VII.]    (Cedrm.  p.  436,  &c^  ed. 
Paris ;  Zonax.  voL  ii.  p.  89,  dec,  ed.  Fkria ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  278,  &&,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophaa.  p.  2^  &L, 
ed.  Paris;   Panlns  Diacon.  JOe  Oedm  Lomgabard, 
V.  30.)  /  [W.P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  V.,  smnamed  COPRO'- 
N  YMUS  (6  KovpwrvyiotX  because  he  poQnlcd  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  euipeaui 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  741 — 77&,  waa  the  only  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  Isanms.  He  was  bom  in  719, 
and  succeeded  his  fiither  in  74 1.  The  nnfiartnaate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  hfeof 
the  emperor  Artavasdxs,  p.  370,  b.  The  dovn- 
fidl  of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  snooess 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacharias, 
who  had  recognised  Artavasdes  because  he  pro- 
tected the  worship  of  images,  while  Constanune 
was  an  ioonodast,  at  whose  inst^tion  a  coonol 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the 
ship  of  images  thrmighont  the  whole  Easteni 
pile.  Constantine  was  most  cmel  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathematized 
Joannes  Damasooins  and  put  to  death  Constsa- 
tine,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Stepha- 
nus,  and  many  other  fitthers  who  had  declared  for 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  ( Astaulphus),  king  of  the 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  his 
dominions  nha  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  m 
existence  during  a  p^iod  of  185  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  conquered 
tile  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominions, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Easteni  empire.  Constantine  seut  ambasndors  to 
Pipin,  Astolf  and  the  pope,  to  ckim  the  restitutioB 
of  tlie  exarchate ;  but  the  negotaations  proved  abor- 
tive, since  the  emperor  could  not  give  them  sufr 
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mieni  wcigbt  by  the  display  of  a  fonnidable  anny 
Sn  Italy ;  for  his  troops  were  engaged  in  diaastrous 
vara  with  the  AralM,  who  ravaged  Pamphylia, 
CilioAy  and  laaoria;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bolgariann,  who 
penetrated  several  times  as  fiur  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Paganus, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantino 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  seven  defeat 
frcmi  the  Bu^;arians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriouslyy  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattervd  himself  with  r^aining 
Ravenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  tliose  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricias  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  T/tenta  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  Sieilia  seetatda^  whence 
atom  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
stantine checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
year  fitted  out  a  poweriul  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Uavinff  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Uaemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolis,  and  finally  went  on  board  lus  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  the  14th  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man;  but  he  was,  neverthelees,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices  *,  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Cafaallinns.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  viz.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Khazars ;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Eudozia  Melissom.  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantino]^e^  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heradius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophan. 
p.  346,  &C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedien.  p.  549,  &G.,  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicephor.  Oregoras,  p.  38,  &&,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glycas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  li  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VI.,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chaaarus  Isaurus  and  Irene,  was  bom  in  77 1,  and 
succeeded  his  fother  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  Constantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  dvfl  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
several  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.     In  781  they 
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suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  HarGn-ar-Bashid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  fiu  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  bsted  till  the  end  of  the  reijp  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost,  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauiadus 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Gi'eek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  onpire.  VtThen  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irenes  influence  was  so  great, 
that  ^e  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
{dot  was  discovered;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  firom  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Aimenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seised  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seised  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  Uinded,  and  the 
tlu:ee  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  hod  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine^s  return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrygia. 
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B«forp  nrTiTing  there,  he  was  joined  hy  the  empress 
and  a  host  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  retuzned  to  CoiMtantinople,  bat  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  &Toarite,  the  general  Stauracins. 
His  eyes  were  pat  oat  by  their  order  with  so 
mach  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  **  Porphyra,^  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accastomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  waa  bom.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VI. 
was  the  last  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty.  Zonaras 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  surriyed  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct  (Theophan.  p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
dedren.  p.  469,  &&,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  voL  iL  p. 
dii,  &&,  ed.  Paris ;  Joel,  pb  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Oly- 
cas,  p.  285,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROGE'NITUS  (6  TlofHtwpoyiyyjrrotX  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  tiie  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  bom  in  a.  d.  905 ;  the  name  Uoft^vpayiwrrros^ 
that  is,  **  bom  in  the  purple,**  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  bom  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  v((p^pa,in  which  the  empresses 
awaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  succeeded  his  &ther  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  unde,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augna- 
tus,  governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Romanus 
Lecapenus,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
ivy  retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  raled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanus  and  Constantine, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romanus  Lxcapxnus.]  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  Uie  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  leaming  and  theoretical 
wisdom ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  govemment  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  pradence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heiut,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  businesa  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
Greek  arms  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice- 
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phorus,  the  sons  of  Baidas  Phocas  ;   tbe  ChD»> 
tian  princes  of  Ibera  recognised  the  wapmaaKj  of 
the  emperor ;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with   the 
Petchenegues  or  Patzinadtae  it<  aouthcm  Bit— Ta 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgaxiaiw  ia 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire  ;  and  Cosi- 
stantine  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiviog  in  kts 
palace  ambassadors  of  tbe  khalifs  of  Baghdad  and 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  tbe  Gnat, 
Luitprand,  the  emperor^s  ambassador,  haa  left  va  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to 
tinople.    (AtmaUs  Luitpramdi,)     One  of  the 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  waa  the  reetos 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscated 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  awind- 
len  without  any  titles,  or  under  fnudulent  oros- 
Constantine^s  end  was  hastened   bj  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Romaeas 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  ditni 
on  the  15th  of  November,  a.  d.  959.     Wi^  vi^ 
was  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  the  above-men  tioioed 
son  Romanus,  a  daughter  Theodora,  married  to 
Joannes  Zimiscus,  and  other  chQdren. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitns  holda  a  high  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  bnt  tfaej  treat 
of  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  withoot 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  would  be  redaoed 
to  a  few  vague  notions ;  for  he  not  only  eomposed 
works  himself  but  caused  others  to  be  composed 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  amo^g  his 
subjects.     His  own  works  are — 

I.  'loTopacvt  Zvi^fvra  raO  /Slow  sol  wpd^ttm  rev 
BeunXtlov  rov  doJilfiov  fiaffiXtms  {Tlfa  Banim), 
the  life  of  Baailius  I.  Macedo,  the  grandfiuher  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  great 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantine  was  rather 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  tmth  from  motives 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  1.  By  Lee 
AUatius  in  his  Srffifurroi,  with  a  Latin  transfattioo, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo.;  the  text  divided  into  70 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Combefisins,  in  ha 
**■  Scriptores  post  Theophanem,^  Paris,  1 685,  foL ; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapters ;  with  a  new 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  ncpl  Tw  9c/u^My,  <«  De  Thematiboa.^  (Tbe 
(ffigin  and  signification  of  the  word  bifia  aa  a  new 
name  for  **  province,^  is  given  in  the  life  of  Con- 
8TANTINU8  IV.)     This  work  is  divided  into  two 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  and 
Southern)  or  Asiatic  themas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northom)  or  European 
themas.      Editions:    1.   The  first  book,  with  a 
Latin  transbition  and    notes,    by  B.  Vnlcanins, 
Leyden,  1588,  8va    2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  Morellus,  Paris, 
1609,  8vo.    Both  these  editions,  and  consequently 
the  complete  work,  were  reprinted  and  edited  with 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meorsius, 
Leyden,  1617,  Bvo.      3.  The  same  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  **"  J.  Meursii  Opera,^  edited  by  Lanii. 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Bandurius,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  **  Imperium  Orientale,^  with  notes 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.     5.  Tbe 
same  in  the  tliird  volume  of  the  Bonn  edition  oi 
the  works  of  Constantine  Porphyrc^nitus,  a  re- 
vised reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius,  bat 
without  the  map  of  De  Tlsle,  edited  by  Imuanoel 
Bokker,  Bonn,  1840. 
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III.  "  De  Administrando  Imperio,"  without  a 
oorresponding  Greek  title.     This  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  son  Romanus  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  relar 
tions  to  foreign  nations.   It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal fiicts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.    The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.      In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  aooount  of  the  state  of  several  na- 
tions which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinadtae,  the 
Chazars,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
especially  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.      In  the 
14th  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)    The  rehitions  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Prankish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc. 
26  to  28.     In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
are  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  viz.  Dal- 
matia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c.     In  c.37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patzinacitae,  Chazars,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scythia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  **  Com- 
mentarii  Academiae  Petropolitanae.^    After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Constantine  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.    Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
thema  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.    The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  dear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.     Editions:    1  and  2.  By  Meursius,1610, 
8vo.  and  1617,  8vo.,in  his  **  Opera  Const  Porph.,^ 
with  a  Latin  translation.     3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  **  Meursii  Opera,^*  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  tranJation  of  Bandurius. 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  ^  Imperium  Orientate,** 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  Guillaume  de  L*  Isle,  which  be- 
longs both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
Bandurius  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
sive commentary.    Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters ("  De  Iberia''  and  **  De  Hispania"),  of  which 
Meursius  had  only  fragments,  so  that  he  could  not 
tTdnslate  them.    5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaume  de  L*  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  dted  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  Bt6\lov  Tairruc6¥^  rd^iy  wtpUxov  rwv  Kord 
dcCAarroy  irol  yriy  itaxofUvw^  commonly  called 
**  Tactica,**  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfore  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  in  *^  Constantini 
Opera,**  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  ^  Meursii 
Opera,**  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffei,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Veronensis  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
stantine, the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leca- 
penus. 

V.  BtSXlov  'Xrparirfuchif  Tcpl  ^wf  Zuup6po»¥ 
iBvUpy  &C.,  ommonly  called  **"  Strategica,**  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  wariare  adopted 
by  different  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  "YmBwis  t^»  BeuTiAetov  Td{c«f,  <*  De  Cere- 
moniis  Aulae  Byzantinae.**  This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  seta 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on  trifiing  forms  and  usages  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answen  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  fiicts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing uie  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1 751, 
foL;  the  second  volume  containing  Uie  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  foL,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  fint  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  **  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini**  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  voL  ii.,  ibidl 
1830.  This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  princeps ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  o^ 
Reiske*s  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal hiws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novellae  Con- 
stittttiones)  have  been  published  by  Leunclavius, 
in  his  '^Jus  Graeco-Romanum,**  and  by  Labbe, 
Paris,  1606, 8vo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matters. 
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IV«!  ]es  hk  ova  writingi,  vc  owe  to 
tij>e*«  U/re  of  litentan  tiie  pfcoerratioD  of  mhk 
woiiL*  frrjm  destruction  or  obUTiua,  and  thtt  curapib' 
tioaofodMnatfaMOfder.  Sodiare:  L^^CuIkctanoi 
«t  ExeerpU  Historioo-Politica  eC  Moialia,**  ao  «x- 
tenaiTe  eoapUaiaon,  of  vfaidi  bot  the  27th  boolL, 
lU^  nptaUm^^  <*  DeLefil]ODUjiu,^aiMl  the  50tK 
Il4^  'Aptrit  Mai  KomLo^  *^  De  Viitnto  eC  Vitio,'* 
liare  been  prieterred.  A  fmtlMir  account  of  tiik 
work  it  ghrcB  in  tlie  liie  of  Pniaccflw  IL  Iwwt^ 
Tptmi^  **  he  Medirina  Vetainana,*'  omipOed  from 
the  worfct  of  a  nnmbcr  of  writen,  a  Ikt  of  whom 
u  giTCBbf  Fahricins;  it  ia  divided  into  two 
hofSku  EditioBf :  L  A  Latin  IriniifitinB  by  J. 
BoeUina,  Para,  1530,  ioL  2.  The  Greek  text,  bj 
Simon  GrynaeitsBaael,!  537, 4to.  dw  BjValedns 
together  with  the  **  CoDectanea,"  But^  Parii,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  tnuuhuion  of  it  waa  pnbiiihed 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo^  and  a  French  one  at  Paria, 
1563,  4to.  IIL  roMoruBi,  *"  De  Be  Bottica,'* 
which  b  generall  J  attzibnted  to  Bamia  Caadanofl. 
[DA«aua  Cashjanuh.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Oeopofiica  were  held  in  high  eiteem  in  the 
middle  ages  aa  well  aa  in  after  timea,  and  they 
were  both  oted  finr  piactical  porpowa,  aa  we  may 
•ee  from  the  nmneraat  editions  and  tzanalationi, 
etpeciallj  of  the  OeoponicL  The  fint  eight  booki 
of  tbia  wofk,  which  treat  on  the  core  of  beasta, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  Teterinarj  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latm  tnns- 
ktion  by  Andreas  a  T4OTina,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Itaban  tnnslaUon  of  the  complete  woik  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitien, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  Oerman,  by  Michael 
lierr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  liodwig 
Babtis,  Strassburg,  1566,  8ro. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
C  onstantine^s  order  [Thbophanbs],  and  he  also 
induced  Josephns  Genesiiis  to  write  his  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenns  to 
Rosilius  Macedo.  [Oenssiuh.]  An  aoooont  of 
Conitautine*8  bws  is  gi^en  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lbo  Philokophosl  (Cedren.  pp.  607, &a, 631, 
-&&,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaoonus,  pp.  487,  &&,  507, 
^(C,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  yoL  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &c^  192,  &&, 
«d.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Olycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Haockios,  De  Seripi. 
ByxanL  pp.461— 478;  Hamberger,  Zuverliu$iffe 
Nackrkktmj  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  &c. ;  Fabric.  BUd, 
Oraee,vol.  viiL  p.  l,&.c ;  Leich,  Commeatatiode  Vita 
si  Rdnu  QuUt  CotuL  Porphyr^  Leipzig,  1746, 4to., 
And  alio  in  his  and  Beiske^s  edition  of  Constan- 
tineas  works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
«  De  Cerem.  Aidae  Byzant**)  [ W.  P.] 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VI II.,  emperor  of  the 
Kist,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stejrfianns, 
after  tlie  deporition  of  their  fiither,  Bomanns  Leca- 
penns,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  Uwful  soyeraign,  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  (a.  d.  945.)    [Conbtantinus  VII.] 

CONSTANTrNUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
A.D.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Boma- 
ntts  II.,  was  bom  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976 ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxnry,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortnnatoly  for  his  subjects,  who  soffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration, he  died  three  years  afterwaids,  in 
1 028.    Coustantine  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Mace- 
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his  penonal  eon^  ra  wac      Ifl  104*2  ck  zr. 
of  the  empire  waa  m  thelsiBdstt;* 
islcta,  Zoe,  the  wUmr  «r  the  cfipcsw  hr 
Aigyms,  and  afierwarda  of  Ifichad  IT.  ;k 
PspU^ouan,  and  Theo&n,  a 
pheed  on  the  thnoe  by  the 
stantinople,  after  thej  h^ 
Micfaad  V.  Cakpkatea,  the 
The  two  sisitrs  being  afraid  of 
proposed  to   Constantiiie 
shanldmanj  her;  and  aa 
in  i^ge,  being  thea  opwaida  of  aizty,  she  sDcnrfi 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bruD^  hia  bestatifid  airtraL 
Sclefloia,  with  him  to  the  iaspenal  pabce,  whet 
the  two  ladica  limed  CfOgether  on  the  bea  toci 
Constantine  waa  adnted  as  empeHW,  w^  cmitroL 
the  dignity  of  Angnala  npoa  Silrivaa     Soon  asa 
the  accession  of  Conattntinf,  Geuagiua  MsaJsctva 
brother  of  Sdeniia,  who  waa  lesiowued  £v  iu 
victories  over  the  Anba,  and  who  thai  held  tbf 
ooonnaad  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebdlioo.    At  the  b(«: 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  inwnt  the  Adhtfie. 
landed  in  Epetrns,  joined  aa  aaziliaxy  amy  ^ 
Bulgarians,  sod  marched  upon  Constantinople.  An 
iBiassin  deliveEed  the  enpenr  bfmi  his  feus 
Maniaces  waa  mnrdered  by  an  naknown  haaia 
the  midst  of  bis  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  anae  in  1043  fisa  « 
inrasion  of  the  Bnssians,  who  appesied  vith  i 
powerfol  fleet  in  the  Bospoma,  while  a  bod  ftm 
penetrated  as  farasVanm:  bat  the  fleet  ma <& 
pened  or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagemoit,  and  tk 
Bosaan  army  was  rooted  by  G^boIo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  apistf 
the  Anba,  Constantine  reoehred  news  of  aaotbff 
rebdlion  having  bn^en  oat,  headed  by  Tonio^ 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  aaaumed  the  BBpow 

title,  and  lud  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  en* 
peror  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  bni^ 
the  ibioes  of  the  rebel  in  a  dedsire  bsttl^  aa 
Tornidns,  having  fidkn  into  the  hands  of  hit  }^ 
soers,  was  Uin^  and  confined  to  a  iiwu*'*^' 
Constantine  waa  not  less  fortanato  hi  a  «ar  v^ 
Cadcos,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Ibaii« 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent;  \h^^ 
able  to  take  the  field  against  the  hnperiii  aiaA 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  hmaelf  at  u|( 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  dcmency.  H^ 
crown  was  taken  frcan  him,  bat  he  was  sOoved  t» 
eayty  both  life  and  liberty,  and  apent  tlie  R«t" 
his  days  in  Cappadoda,  wImto  his  gensnnsTi^ 
had  given  him  extennve  eatatea.  Ibentao°^ 
menia  were  reunited  under  the  imnisdiate  Botko- 
rity  of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontien  of  the  empire  weie  titf^' 
tended  in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  fffieiM 
dreadfully  fiom  an  invaaion  of  the  Petefaciwgl^ 
who  were  ao  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  ntfta/ 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conqueied  all  uMe 
provinces  whidi  they  had  hitherto  only  ^aaOett^ 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  Jjj*^ 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  N«""""J 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  ^Jjj 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (i-  ^J^A 
At  the  same  time  the  Nonnans  made  great  pr^ 
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In  Italy,  where  they  fitudl  j  niooeeded  in  conqaer- 
ing  all  ^e  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperon.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  E^t.  Constan- 
tine  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  sdiism, 
Ibr  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constantino  was  a  man  of  generous  charecter,  "whoy 
when  emperor,  would  not  reyenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  managed,  however;  the  ftumcial  de> 
partment  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
huge  sums  upon  the  embellishment  ef  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  eoonomy^s  sake,  he  paid  off  bis  Iberian 
troope,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  frontier  provinoee  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
successor.  The  successor  of  Constantino  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  &C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  vd«  ii. 
p.  247,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Glycas,  p.  319,  &c^  ed. 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  &&,  ed.  Paris.)         [ W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (6Aouiau\ 
emperor  of  the  East,    ▲.  d.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.     It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantino  waa  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
iit  to  rule  in  those  trouUous  times.    Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantino  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticos  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenua, 
who  succeeded  in  seising  the  government  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.     When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba* 
rians  who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Cottstantine  was  an  able  generaL    But  he 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elabomte  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.    So  fond 
was  he  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  leel  sun  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  wen  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empin  euddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uses,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians crossed  the  Danube  and  seised  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.    Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  pkgue  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.    During  the  same  time  the  Turics-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Oreck  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  tiie 
rest  of  the  emperor's  dominions  iu  Italy,    Bari, 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shordy  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  d. 
1067.  Constantino  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  dimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  bwsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
tamed  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  ajid 
beciBM  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantino 
oonfeired  the  titie  of  Augustua  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  oonjointiy  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
idr  the  sake  of  protection  and  suppwt,  and  this 
distinguished  genend,  who  was  created  ooaperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantino XI.  (Scylitses,  p.  813,  &&,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  iL  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Nioephorus  Bryenn. 
p.  1 9,  &c  ed.  Paris.)  [ W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  fother  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothen  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
mairied  Romanus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothen  were 
proclaimed  emperon,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monasteiy  by  the  emperor  Nioephorus  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  &te  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[MiCHAXL  VII. ;  ROMANUB  III.]  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIILPAXAEO'LOGUS,. 
snmamed  DRAGASES  (d  UaKou6Koyos  6  Afwryc^ 
tffis),  the  kst  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  IL  Pa- 
beologui.  He  was  bom  in  a.  n.  1394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Cathaiina,  daughter  of  Notaras  Palaeologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  oS  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  hb  accession,  Constantino  waa 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine- 
empire  in  the  Chenonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  nign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  oonectiy  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bnvely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantino,  and  ThonuM. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  lung  hesitation,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defending  it  against 
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the  oTenrhelming  power  of  the  Tnrka,  who  bad 
gnulnally  redoced  the  Bjxantine  empire  to  the 
city  of  ConstantiDople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  ulanda  in  Greece.  In  hif  embarraument  he 
sent  Phranza,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  saltan 
M'diad  II.,  deckring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  give  him  his  permis- 
sion. Miirad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  boaird  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  foimer  do> 
main  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet ;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1460, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  fiir  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantine  as  his  fiUher.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Canunania,  who  made  such  a  dea- 
perate  resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine thought  this  to  be  a  &vouiable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed?), 
who  lired  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizfr  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  tenns,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  **  If  you  will  procUdm  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians for  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done.**  (DucaSfp.  132.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  hmd  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultan^b  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byzon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Prankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Prankish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (Aa{)  according  to  Chalcondylaa, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  *'a  Dane  or  Uungap 
riuiy** — either  a  mistake  or  a  typogrephical  error. 
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beauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Besw,  **"  Hist/  i-e 
du  fias  Empire,**  continued  by 
Hammer,  ^  Geschichte  des  Osmamacfaen 
The  contest  lasted  from  the  6th  of  Apiil  till  vi-e 
2dth  of  May,  1453:  prophecies  had  foretold  isa 
issue.  Cin  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  Ea»t 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital  :  0kA« 
dorciT  ftoAAiir  ^  {^k,  he  cried  oat  in  deaipmir  vLs'S 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  be  was  fia 
by  bis  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Jt 
saries,  and  foreseeing  his  fiUe,  he  cried  oat 
**  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cat  off  my  bead  r~ 
He  had  scaroely  uttered  these  worda  wiien  he  w»s 
struck  by  two  Turits  at  once,  and  expired  ai.- 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  Hia  bodjr  -m^^ 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  wss 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  dtj,  he  ofdeied  hi« 
head  to  be  cut  oflE^  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  porph  t 
column  on  the  pUoe  called  Augasteom.  It 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  vic- 
tor was  the  conseoation  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moslem 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  is 
said  that  he  entered  thi^  church  on  horseback,  b«t 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  numksb  He 
alighted  finom  his  hone  at  the  principal  gate,  eo- 
tered  the  church  with  visible  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  was  so  fiur  from  committing  any  profinm- 
tion,  that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Tcrk. 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beaotifiii 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  waa  an  event  sf 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultana.     Dari%r 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  had  be«a 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  the 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  supreme  tempoial  and 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Consianti- 
nople,  the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  as  the 
heirs  of  the  Rmnan  emperors.      Until  then  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  but  snbmiasifm  to  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  both  fear  and 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  o£  victory  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.    With  the 
&I1  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  over  the 
East;  but  the  Muses  flying  from  the  Boiponts 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Arm 
and  the  Tiber.    Almost  four  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  pmyer  was  offered  ia 
St.  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  the  mind* 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  gran- 
deur, and  at  the  present  moment  the  duradon  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantino|de  ia  less  pro- 
bable than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empire. 
(Phranzes,  lib.  iii.,  &c ;  Ducas,  c  34,  Ac ;  Chaloo- 
oondylea,  lib.  viL,  Slc  ;  Leonudus  Chienaia,  Hid. 
CcmiamL  a  J\irc  aptigmUae^  Ist  ed.,  Numbeig, 
1544, 4to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  a  few 
months  after  the  fidl  of  Constantino{de.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  ACROPOLl'TA.  [Acao- 

POLFTA,  GBOROIUS.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  of  Antioch,  also  called 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  d.  400, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Flavianns. 
Poiphyrius,  however,  who  wished  to  obtaii^  that 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  fitnn  the 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  Con- 
stantine.   With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  Constan- 
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tine  eicaped  to  Cypras,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  survived 
St.  Chrj'sostom,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  Constan- 
tino edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homiUes,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistles  of  St  Chrysostom,  two,  vis.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantino,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  vis.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Gave,  Hi»t.  Lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 

CONST ANTI'N  US  CE'PHALAS  (Kwwtom- 
rtpoi  6  Kc^oXas),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  given  under  Planudbs.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  diaconus  and  chartophy- 
]az  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  **  Oratio  encomiastica  in  Omnes  Sanctos 
Martyres,^  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  **  Acta  Patrum.**  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit 
ii.  D.  p.  10;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  x.  p.  288,  xi. 
p.  270,  xii.  p.  239.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    HARMENOPULUS. 
[Harmbnopulus.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confinned,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
veral official  titles:  vir  illustris,  comes  sacrarum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  sacrarum  cognitionum.**  (Const  Hose 
quae  necessario^  §  1,  Const  Summa  Remublioaey 
§2.) 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  ofiicial  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  a.  d.  530  (Const. 
Tbn/d,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const 
Chrdi,  §  2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Prsefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (Aneedote^  Lips. 
1 843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
stantinus who  was  praeC  praet.  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Conatantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  protovestiarins,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  A.  D.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  hare  two  Decreta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  **  Cri- 
minal Slaves,'*  and  on  **  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,**  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Leunclaviu8,«/iM  Graeeo-Romamtm,  (Cave, 
HisL  Lit.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)         [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    MANASSES.      [Ma- 

KAaSBS.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  aieh»- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churehes,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  ^'De  EodesiastiGB 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Giaecorum,**  and  **  De  Pro- 
oessione  Spiritus  Sancti,**  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  AUatius, 
"*  Graeda  Orthodoxa.**  (Cave,  ^tt<. /4^  L  p.  738} 
Fabric.  BiiL  Graec  xi.  p.  272,  397.)     [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  sunuimed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  tiie  Basilica,  was  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist.  {BatiL  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidaa,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Banlioa^  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  Sroixciby  of 
Garidaa.  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novells 
of  Justinian  (Bob.  iii.  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  (Bas,  ii.  p.  651 ,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic 
Comnenus  (Praenot.  MyiUxg,  p.  371)  cites  his  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.  In  Bq».  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  (J  5i3<iUrica\of 
riiimv  SW^oros) ;  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanas,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  aa  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reis,  however  \ad 
Theoj^  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
refened  to  an  Antonins  Stephanas,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic.  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Praenot.  Mystag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  I.<eo ;  but  G.  E.  Heimboch 
{Aneodota^  i.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  &brication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  CyriUus,  Stephanus,  and  Thalebieus 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disi^rees  (ii.  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Theoph.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  BiU,  Jur. 
Orient.  iL  c.  20,  p.  404 ;  Pohl,  ad  Snares.  Nolit. 
BasiL  p.  134,  n.  {<r) ;  Heimbach,  de  BasiL  Orig. 
p.  75.)    ,  [J.T.G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (Kworoi*. 
rufos  6  'PoSiof ),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Paratip.  e  Cod.  Vai. 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  tiiat  is,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  tiie  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cbphalas.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantino  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
hist  degree.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  Oraee,  xiii.  pp.  874, 
875 ;    Fabric.  .0^  Graec  iv.  469.)        [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (K-wrrorr;. 
ifos  u  SiiccA^f ),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (SfN^vof)  from  which 
he  taught,  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanea.  (Jacobs,  ParaUp.  e 
Cod.  Vat  199,  200,  xiu.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet*8  name  has  the  title  fiaiioplov  added  to 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  b^^ning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantino  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Conitantine,  a  philo- 
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■opher  of  Sicily.  (K««VTarr6>ov  ^iXoaS^ov  roi 
2ut€XoS;  Lombec  BiU.  Caetar.  J^  V,  Cod.  333, 
p.  295 ;  Jacobs  AmtkoL  Graec  xiii.  pu  874 ;  F»- 
bric.  Bibl.  Graet,  it.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS  I.  FLA^VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS,  lonittiied  CHLORUS  (iJUimpis),  •'the 
Pale,**  Roman  emperor,  ▲.  d.  305-306,  the  firther 
of  CoiutantiDe  the  Great,  was  the  aon  of  one  Ea- 
tropini,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  fimilj,  and  Cfamdia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispoa,  who  was  the  (yonnger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperort  Clandiiu  IL  and  Qmntilina. 
He  waa  pitiably  bom  in  250.  Disdngoiahed 
by  ability,  yalonr,  and  Tirtne,  Coostantius  became 
goTemw  of  Dahnatia  dnring  the  re^  of  the  em- 
peror Cama,  who,  disgnited  with  the  extnyagant 
oondoct  of  hit  ton  Carinas,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  socoessor  the  more  worthy  C<mstan- 
tios.  Death  prevented  Cams  from  canying  that 
[Jan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Omstantias 
waa  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hoa- 
tile  contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
eonsequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
stantius,  who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Oalerins,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  CaesEUV  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Oalerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodo^^  the  danghter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nioo- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  Mareh,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Oanl,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?) ;  Oalerius  received 
both  the  lUyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  aJl  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Arehi- 
pelago,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
CarausiuB  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Carausiuh.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sins  by  AUectns  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  straggle  of  three  years  [Allbctus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authori^  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  GauL  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lngdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langres:  the  Romans  were  neariy 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suflered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donisaa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Oalerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  raled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eboracum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  Constantiue,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
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wifei,  Helena,  whom  be  had  repiidiaicd. 
CoDstantine,  afterwards  the  Greai*  tooneeAcd 
in  his  share  of  the  goverameni.     Ohm f  ■■■lias 
one  of  the  most  excellent  cfaacacteca  aa»aBf  tar 
Uter  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  zcfpvtted  thai  we 
know  so  little  aboat  him.    Uia  adminiaitrannfi  cf 
his  provinoea  produed  him  great  hamma,  far  he 
took  the  moat  lively  interest  in  the  wdfere  of  the 
people,  and  waa  so  fiv  from  imitatiiig  tise  sapKcr 
of  other  govemota,  that  he  waa  not  even  pto^idei 
with  such  things  as  are  neceaaaij  to  meii  of  ks 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  thcju  loxs- 
ries.     In  his  abstinence  from  loxnriee  he  nriisi 
however,  to  have  shewn  some  affiectation.     Tht 
Pagans  praised  him  iot  his  hnnHuuty,    and  the 
Christians    for   his    impartiality  and    tokxxtMB. 
Theophanea  calls  him  "Xpumaariipptgm^  or  a  ana  sf 
Christian  principlea.     His  condoct  daring  the  per- 
secntbn  of  the  Christians  by  Diodetian  vaa  venr 
humane.    It  is  not  known  whence  he  raccifed  the 
surname  of  Chloroa,  or  the  Fsle,  which  is  gfvs 
to  him  only  by  later  Byxantine  writers.     Gibhea 
(voL  ii.  p.  118,  note  L  ed.  1815)  obsertea,  tiiat  aoy 
remarkable  d^^ee  of  paleness  aeems  i~i*-»^^rt—> 
with  the  mftor  mentioned  in  the  PaDegyncs  (r. 
19).    Besides  his  aon  and 
Constantius  had  by  his  second 
three  sons  and  three  danghters,  who  aia  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
CoNSTANTiKUS  I.  (EtttTOp.  ix.  14-23;  AoreL  Vict. 
Cae$.  39,  &&,  EpiL  39;  Zosim.  iL  7,  &c;  ThM- 
phan.  pp.  4^,  ed.  Paris ;   Pamegjfric  Veier,  iv.  3, 
vL  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  ViL  QmaU  I  13-21 ;  TreU  Pol- 
Uo,  Claudiiu,  3.  13;   AeL  Spart.  AeL  Ferws,  2; 
Vopiscns,  Cbnaai,  16, 17,  ^areOaws,  44,  Rrvim, 
22;  Amm.Mare.xiz.2.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTIUS  I. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  IL,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS. 
Roman  emperor,  ▲.  d.  337-361,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Flavins  Claudius  Constantino 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantins,  and  Constantinni 
Constantius.    He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantiiie 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  Fausta ;  he  was  bom  at  Sirminm  in  Pu- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  a.  d.  317,  in  the  con- 
sulate <^  OvidiuB  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bsssbil 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care- 
ful education  as  his  brothers,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuits  sad 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastk  and 
military  exercises.      He  was  created  consol  in 
326,  or  perhaps  as  eariy  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  fother  in  the  administmtion  of  the  eastern 
provinces.     At  the  death  of  his  fiuher  in  337, 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediately  hss- 
tened  to  Constantinople,  when  the  garrison  bsd 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  but  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephevs 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and  Hannihalanni, 
frtmi  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  hai 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantino,  who  hsd 
pLiced  Dalmatias  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thnoe, 
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and  part  of  Illyricum,  and  Hannibalianus  over 
PontuB,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caeeaieia  as  the  capital.  The  declaration  of  the 
army,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  sons  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constantius,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
sale murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  tiie  lives  of 
only  two  princes.  Flavins  Julius  Gallns  and  Fla- 
vins Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavius  Julianus 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chloms, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew^s  am- 
bition. Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tus  and  the  praefectus  praetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  from  tiie  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affiur,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  waa  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Oreat  had  an  interview  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Oaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an- 
cient worid  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king.  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greeks),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at  Singam,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commanded  in  person,  and  after  having  cai^ 
ried  the  day,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained*  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  pbces  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended. 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  mdcing  any  acqui- 
sitions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magncn- 
tins,  who  assumed  the  puiple  and  mtbs  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  tlie  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Illyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  witn  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Rome.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West  At  Heradeia  in 
Thrace  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  waited  upon 
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him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magn«itius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Comtantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refiisal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebeL 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation; but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  oo-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  fiir  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seized  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was- 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  **  legi- 
timate** opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worUiy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  » 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troops  as  well  as* 
those  of  Vetxanio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in> 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  offioers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  cliadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetianio  from  the  ground,, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Prusa.  (a.  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus 
as  Caesar  and  conunander^in-chief  of  the  aimy 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  ▲.  d.  351)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
anmes  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  GauL  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  aimy,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  Ms 
Ufe,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam- 
ple. (▲.  D.  353.)  [Magnxntius.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  &e  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  was  ruled  hj  one  inaiL  The  adminiitm- 
tioa  of  the  goTemment  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  ConatantiaB,  approached  more  and  more 
thoie  of  an  Auatic  monarch :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  coort,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  phuis.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Ouilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  stiU  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissionerB,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves  with  the  most  imprudent  haughtines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Oallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror^s  resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  from  the  artfid  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Ponnonia 
he  waa  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  oommand-in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanij,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  churoh  of  St 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumpL  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  churoh  of  SL  John  Latenui,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lateran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Qundi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diy^rbekr,  and  the  minor  fortrosses  of  Singaia  and 
Besabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years*  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]  ; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrived  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East.  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  released  to  march;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  sud- 
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denly  proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  d.  360.)     It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  »      * 
these  circumstances ;  his  proteatationa  of 
were   misconstrued ;   his  ambaeMdora,  who 
with  Constantius  at  Caesareia,    wei«    disBised 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.     Conatantisi, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  anny,  maPRhad  to  tbe 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  ewe  of  beiag 
shaken  by  a  dreadfud  civil  war,  when  the  soddea 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  near  Taxsss 
in  Cflida  (.3rd  of  November,  ▲.  ix  361),  preTen^ 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  acde  maaier  d 
the  empire.    [Julianus.]      By  hio  third  wi&. 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daqghiec 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  Gia- 
tian.     (Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv. — xxL  ;  Zoaimna,  fisi 
ii.  iii. ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv. ;  Eoseb.  Viia  C\imt§tmfia 
lib.  iv. ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5,  &c;  JnUan.  OraL  L  i. ; 
Libon.  OraL  iiu-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiiL ;  the  aatheri- 
ties  referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  sad  Coa- 
stansl.;  Tillemottt,//Htotre<iei£'ayiev«ii7a.}  [  WJ*.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUS  n. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  IIU  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.  D.  421,  was  bom  in  Illyria  in  the  latter  port 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aeia.  He  became  ear> 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  bdoTed  a: 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  as  well  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  talects 
and  amiable  yet  eneigetic  character,  which  «-ne 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.  Who: 
the  tyrant  Constantine,  after  his  return  from  Iia^y, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  suoceasfal 
general,  Gerontius,  Constantius  was  despaidicd  hj 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience; 
but  the  emperor  refirained  from  sending  tnx^  over 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  revolt  agtiinst  everything  Roman.  1 1  ii 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  [p.  831]  how 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  (Jlphiks  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  ajid 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.  Coa- 
stantius  then  continued  the  siege;  but,  althoagh 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  seed 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  ts 
his  assistance.  Edobicus  soon  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Prankish  and  Alemannic  aaxilh 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Constantins,  the 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barbanans,  whom  be 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rhdne  and  de- 
feated entirely.  Edovicus  was  murdered  by  a 
fnend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refoge,  and 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edovicus  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.  With  the 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refused 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  stnigbtr 
way.  Constantius  hastened  bock  to  Axles,  re- 
sumed the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  Constan- 
tine to  surrender,  whose  iate  is  related  in  his  life. 

Constantius  was  rewarded  for  his  Tictoiy  by 
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Honariiu  with  tfaa  anmkhip  (a.d.  411),  ud  wit 
bIm  cnued  eomBc  ind  patridm.     InA.D.llihe 

mBTched  aniiut  Atonlphtu,  who  tappocted  the 
claimi  of  &e  lira]  empgrDT  AtMliu,  bol  vu  de- 
feaUd  and  compelled  to  liie  him  up  U  hii  tio- 
(ol  ia  4)fi.  [Attalus.]  The  nwHrd  of  Con- 
■taaliiLt  •»!  the  hand  of  Pladdia,  the  niter  cf 
HoDCiriiu,  who,  aTter  bains  a  ludve  af  tha  Wett- 
Qathu  kingi,  Ataalphiu  (Co  wDom  aha  vai  iiia> 
lied),  Sigericui,  and  Wallia,  aince  410,  wu 
'i  417  bj  Wallia,  who  beoime  an 
itomani.  Conatantioi  afterwardi  io- 
a  to  cede  tile  comiaHtB  which  ba  had 
Spain  to  Uoaoriai,  and  Wallia  mxiTed 
uatioa  Aqoitania  IL  and  probablj  alao 
NoTempapnlBnia,  or  Aquilania  III.  From  thti 
time  Toulaiue  beoama  the  captal  of  tbe  Wett- 
.  Oothic  kiogfc  la  421  (ath  of  Febniu;),  Ho- 
lioriui  con&ned  npon  Comtantiiu  the  dignity 
of  Au^aatui  and  the  authority  of  a  coempemr  of 
the  Weat.  Theodouna  11^  empentr  of  the  Eaat, 
having  refiued  to  locogniae  him  aa  Anf^itui,  Coo- 
atantiut  prepand  to  make  war  againit  bim ;  but, 
befoie  annal  hoitililiat  had  broken  out,  ha  died 
St  Raianna,  on  the  11th  of  Septomber,  421,  after 
»  ahort  leign  of  not  quite  unea  monlhe.  Aftnc 
hia  ucaaion  he  ww  more  Mrere  than  ha  need  to 
be,  but  it  leema  that  he  does  not  deaerra  reproachee 
for  it,  unca  he  ihewed  that  ieTeiitj  in  reitoiing 
domettic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitioua 
men  of  all  nationt  caaied  diituitiauCBi  of  the  wont 
deacription.  Hia  children  bj  Pladdia  were  Flaiiui 
Pladdioi  Valentinianiui,  afterwarda  Valentinian 
'  111.,  emperor,  and  JnitaGrat«Honoria,afterwaida 
betrothed  to  Al^la.  Chily  gold  uHni  of  Conitan- 
tJUB  have  been  found ;  they  an  Tery  ran.  (Zotim. 
Ub.  T.  ult.  and  lib.  tl,  the  chief  authoiity ;  Sotoio. 
ix.  13— IGi  On».  Tii.  43,  43;  Fbiloitoig.  xiL 
4.12;  Tbeoph.  pp.66— 72,  ed.Patli;  Pmaper, 
"       ■"     lono  lug.  IV.  Coua.  Slc)     [W.  P.] 
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bahinging  to  hia  ehunh  to  Conitauliua,  raqueaiing 
'''  '  '      loiihl  keep  them  ai  hit  tanaoni  in  oaaethe 
>uld  ba  taken  and  he  foil  into  the  hand*  of 
the  Ticton.    But  Couitaatiui  kept  thoae  Teueli  for 
himiel^  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  SytTanui.     When  after  the  capture  of  Siimtuu 
and  the  captinty  of  the  Iriihop,  Altila  wai  in- 
formed of  the  nbbeiy,  he  teqaealed  Theodoaua  to 
give  np  Sylianiu  and  hii  property,  and  Theodoeiua 
baTing  refuaed  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
'  inged  the  war  on  I2uit  groimd.     Conatantiua 
afterwarda  charged  with  high  treaaon,  and 
Bed  by  order  of  hia  matter.     (PriKui,  in  Ex- 
arpt.  d»  Legal,  pp.  54,  57,  63,  ed.  Paria.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  pnibyter  of  Lyoni,  who 
inriabed  towaidi  the  clou  of  the  fifth  century, 
hai  been  chaiacteiiied  by  a  Flench  writer  aa  at 
once  the  Maecenaa  and  the  Ariilarchnt  of  the  lite- 
rary nMD  of  that  pericid,  foitenng  them  by  hit 
munificence  and  training  them  to  eicetlence  by  hi* 
connaeL     We  lind  four  leilen  addretaed  to  him 
by  hit  friend  Sidoniua  ApoUinarit,  from  the  firtt 
if  which  va  leant,  that  thit  collection  of  epiatlea 
'  lubmilted  to  hia 
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CONSTA'NTIUS   CALLUS.       [Cokbtaw- 

Tlt*] 

CONSTA'NTIUS.  ■  Datire  of  Oanl,  wat  pri- 
TBta  Kcretaiy  to  Attila  and  hit  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  waa  recommended  by  Aeliui.  Couataa- 
tioi  wat  a  Tery  lapaciont  man.  Having  been 
aent  lo  the  court  of  Theodoaiua  II.  to  negotiate 
.,  he  promiaed  to  promote  the  in- 
mpemr  if  he  nould  give  him  a  rich 
n  marriage.  Theodotina  offered  him  the 
hand  tS  a  daughter  of  Satuminna,  Comet  Dometti- 
comm,  who  waa  Tery  rich,  but  who  had  been 
cairied  off  by  Zona,  Pnafectua  OrientL 
ttanlin*  haTing  eamplaioed  aboot  it  to  Attila,  thia 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  em; 
did  not  prodnce  the  vomui,  and  ai  Theodi 
Trsa  unable  to  do  ao,  Attila  availed  himtelf  of  the 
circnmatance  u  a  pnleit  for  making  war  npi 
emperor.  During  thia  ttbi  (a.  □.  441)  h 
tiege  lo  Sirmium.  The  biahop  of  Siimium  i 
cnnaiderahlQ  quantity  of  gold  aikd  uItgt  Teaaelt 


Ginatantiua,  at  the  tequeit  of  Patiena,  biahop  of 
yona,  dnw  np  a  biography  of  Gettnanua,  biabop 

AuIerr^  who  died  in  A.  D.  448.  Thii  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  GWmoi  Epitaipi  AuHaiiidoTmia, 
appcnn  from  the  tecwd  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  □.  486,  and  ia  contained  in  the 
compilationa  of  Suriua  and  of  the  BoUondiata  under 
the  Sainta  of  July.  It  waa  rendend  into  Tena 
by  Bricua,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auierte,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  989,  and  traualaled  into  French 
by  Amauld  d^Andilly. 

Some  penona  have  aacribed  10  Conitantiut  the 
"Vita  S.  Jaati  Lugdunintia  Epitcopi,"  who  died 
in  A.  D.  390,  bnt  there  it  no  eridence  that  he  wat 
the  antho.  Thia  performance  aho  will  be  found 
in  SnriDB  under  September  Qnd,  and  haa  been 
tnnalated  into  French  by  Le  Abitn  de  Sacy  in 
hia-VieidiaPinaduIMaHt.''  [W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  andent  Roman  divinity,  vhoie 
name  ia  derived  by  tome  Enm  antia,  i.  e.  fwunto 
(PluL  Ana.  14;  TartolL  cb^w^.  £),  whileothen 
r^aid  it  aa  a  contnction  of  amdiiia.  (Ftendo- 
Aicon.  aa  On.  Ftrr.  iL  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  thit  divinity  it  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferted  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
Erom  the  ritet  and  cetemoniet  which  wen  obeerved 
at  hit  fettival,  the  CinnaUi.  (i)ic<.  </ .ial:  i.  o.} 
With  regard  lo  the  Ibimar,  aome  caD  him  the  god 
of  teciet  deliberationi,  and  othert  the  hidden  or 
myateiiona  god,  that  ia,  a  god  of  the  lower  regiona. 
The  atory  about  the  introduction  of  bit  woidiip 
thnwa  no  li^I  upon  the  question,  aince  both  ei- 
planationa  are  equally  in  aocoiidanca  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Bomana  had 

them  from  the  nei^bouiing  tribe*  waa  rejected, 
Romgjua  ipreod  a  nport,  ^lal  he  had  found  tha 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  waa  called  Conana,  and  Romului  vowed 
Bciificea  and  a  festival  to  hmi,  if  he  accceeded  in 
the  pbui  he  deviled  to  obtain  wivei  for  hit  Ro- 
mani.  (Plat.  L  c ,-  INonyt.  ii.  30,  &e.)  Livy  (i. 
9)  collt  the  god  Neplanui  Kqueitrit.  Hartui^ 
{Dii  Rdig.  d.  Roa.  ii.  p.  87)  hat  pointed  out 
reaaona  mffinent  to  ihew,  that  Conn*  mntt  be  re- 
garded at  an  infernal  diviuily ;   thit  nation  i* 
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implied  in  th«  tiadition  of  bb  alttt  beiQg  Iboiid 
nnder  the  earth,  and  alao  in  the  (act  that  mnlet 
and  honet»  whidi  were  nnd^  the  eipecial  pcoteo- 
tion  of  the  infenial  diTinitiety  were  lued  in  the 
laoet  at  the  Conanalia,  and  were  treated  with 
ecpecial  can  and  aokmnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (K^«r),  a  Mm  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamae*  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  bat  was 
afterwards  dain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselns.  (Horn.  IL  zL  248,  doc, 
xix.  53;  Pans.  ▼.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  &] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Ks»^k,  Kaf^),  son 
of  the  latnp  Artabasos  [No.  4,  p.  368,  h.%  was 
appointed  to  oooTey  to  Damascos  the  treasores  of 
llareius,  when  the  hitter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  n.  a  333.  (Arr.  Amok,  ii  15 ; 
comp.  Cnrt  iii  10.)  The  fiivonr  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabanis  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
yonng  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  'A71f/a^  in  the  re-oiganiar 
tion  oi  the  army  in  b.  a  424.  (Arr.  AnaL  lii  6 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  ▼.  25,  65,  Trri.  3.)  [R  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fiunily, 
which  originally  came  from  Tlbar.  The  name 
oocon  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibni; 

1.  T.  CoPONius,  of  Tibor,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rank,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  whom  he 
accused.     (Cic  pro  Ba&.  23.) 

2.  M.  CopoNiufl,  had  a  c^ebnited  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M\  Curius,  b.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus,  in  tiie  court  of 
the  oentumTiri.  (Cic  de  OraL  L  39,  uL  32,  BmL 
52.)    [Curius.] 

8,  4.  T.  and  CL  CopoBni^  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  o.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pre  Balb, 
23,  pro  CaeL  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Came  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, 
B.  c.  53.  (Pint  Otist.  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  Na  6. 

6.  C.  CoPONiURi  one  of  the  pnetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49.  He 
espoused  the  ride  of  Pompey,  foflowed  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C  MaroelhiSk  (Cic  ad  AU» 
viiL  12,  A.;  Caes.  B,  €.  iii  5,  26 ;  Cic  cJe  Dio.  i 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.  c.  43,  but  his  wid  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  fsi  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actinm  as  the 
iather>in-law  of  SiHus,  and  as  a  greatly  reipected 
member  of  the  senate.    (VelL  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probaUy  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contBhis  on  the  obvene  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  SiciNius 
IIIviB  (that  ii,  of  the  mint),  and  on  die  reveiae 
a  dub  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scriptioB  C  Cofonius  Pb.  S.  C  The  letcnr  i]<^ 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hereolea,  irboae  vnb.p 
prevailed  at  Tibur. 

COPONIUS,  a  RooHD  sculptor,  anther  of 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conqiiered  by  Pi 
which  were  pheed  at  the  entxaace  of  the 
bdonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Roae,  whjc}i 
gave  to  this  entranee-hall  the  name  of  I\>rtujm  ad 
Naiiomn.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himBf¥,  nd 
afterwaids  restored  fay  Aqgustna.  (Plizi.  H.  A'. 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12, 13;  Suet  OamtL  46  ;  Scrr.  md 
Ktr^.  .iM.  viiL  720;  Thierxh,  J^PodL  pu  2»« ;  Ux^ 
Ikfas,  Bttekrnh,  d^StadtRom,  iiL  a,  p.  59.)  [UU.  ] 

COPREUS  (KMrpe^),  a  son  of  Palops 
firther  of   Periphetes.     After  having 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Etis  to  Myoenae, 
vres  purified  by  £niystheiis,  who  cmployad  aim  aa 
inform  Hersdes  of  the  laboon  he  had  to  peHona. 
(Hom.  7Z.  XT.  639;  Apollod.  I  5.  §  1.)  Saripitks 
in  his  **  Hendeidae**  makes  him  the  hemU  ^ 
Eurysthens.  [L.  &] 

CORAX  (K^),  a  Sidlian,  wlio,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thrssybuhis  firom  Syneoae  (■.  a  467)i 
by  his  oratorical  powen  acquired  so  anidi  inflawwe 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  wsidwahie  tiaae  he 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  coasmonwealtli.  The 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the 
ftision  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  tl» 
and  the  chums  of  those  whom  they  had  depriwad 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impolae  to  the  pne- 
tice  of  foreBflk  eloqnenee.  Coraz  affiled  Irimeelf 
to  the  study  of  its  principlea,  opened  a  ackool  sf 
rhetoric,  and  vrrote  a  treatise  (eathfed  T^xmi)  em- 
bodying such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  had  diatotcred. 
He  is  eommonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Tisiaar 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  riietoric  ;  he  was  st 
any  rate  the  caiUest  writer  on  the  anhject.  His 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  ben 
tared  (by  Oaniier,  AUm,  de  T/estiML  ds 
Clam  d'HiMoin,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Ac,  and  othc»)» 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  gimnads, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rhdorim  ad  AUxamdrwrn^ 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sop- 
posed  kwt  work  of  Corax.  (Cic.  BrmL  12,  de  Ond. 
i.  20,  iiL  21 ;  Aristot.  Bhd,  ii.  24;  QnintiL  iiL  1: 
Mongitor,  Biti.  Stad.  L  p.  146,  Ac,  iL  p.  267,  &c; 
Westermann,  GesdL  der  Gritek.  Beradfwiaifctf,  i 
§  27,  note  5,  Ac,  §  68,  notes  8,  27.)     [C  P.  M.} 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  diieft. 
and  cousins-german,  fought  in  the  presmee  of 
Scipio  at  New  Carnage  in  Spain,  b.  c  SOfi,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Liv.  xxviiL 
21;  Vid.  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMITIUS,  a  eon  of 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Heidonias,  wA^ 
wards  to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfitas.  He 
was  aceordingly  a  brother  of  Caeannia,  the  wifo  of 
Osliguhu  He  was  invested  with  the  pmetoiahip 
as  early  as  the  rejgn  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  offioe  was  commissioned  by  Tibe* 
ritts  and  aftenraids  by  CaUguk  to  superintend  the 
improvement  of  the  hjgh-roads  in  Italy,  whidi  the 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowed  te  foil 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  msdertaking 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  prsfaa- 
bly  in  compliance  with  oonmaands  which  he  re* 
oeived  from  Csligula,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
with  the  honour  of  consul  snfiEectus  in  a.  n.  2^ 
In  the  reign  of  Ckndius,  however,  he  was  taken 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  who 
had  been  injured  by  oim  were  indemnified  as  for 


CORBULO. 

as  was  possible.  In  47,  howeyer,  Corbnlo  obtained 
the  command  of  an  anny  in  Oennanj,  and  fboght 
with  great  soccesf  against  the  Chauci  wader  their 
leader  Gennascus.  He  maintained  excellent  di»> 
dpline  among  his  troc^ps,  and  acted  with  great 
caataon  and  couBge.  His  suooess  excited  either 
tho  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  he  was  oom- 
maaded  to  lead  his  axmy  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Efaine.  Coibulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
luctance, as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  neoesBty;  but  to  preTont  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Mease  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  kins,  Rhadamistus,  who 
-was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romansi  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vacdanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  die  £Eunily  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  Bui,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throoie  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigiano* 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigzanes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetus 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  oonducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Annenia. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  latter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Neio*s  lanctian  to  )us  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewfd  of 
the  wax,  and  Corbnlo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Annenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  war&re:  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himselt 
Corbulo  sent  Annios,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  univenal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself^  Corbulo  remained  feith- 
ful  to  him.    His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  {daoed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sore  of  obtaining  the  impoial  dignity.    But  he 
seems  never  to  have  entertained  mch  a  thought : 
the  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.    As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.    When  Corbulo  was  infonoaed  of  his 
fete,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, **  Well  deserved  I''    (Plin.  H.  N.  il  70,  vi.  8, 
13,  viL  5 ;  Tac  Anu,  ill  31,  ix.  18,  &&,  xiii.  6, 
&c!,  34,  &c.,  xiv.  23,  &&,  xv.  1,  &c.,  26,  &c., 
IJigt.  ii.  76  ;   Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  Ix.  30,  Ixii.  19, 
&C.,  Ixiii.  17 ;    Frontin.  StraUff.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
!▼.  1.)  [L.S.] 
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CORDACA  (Ko^Ko),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
ir({p8a(,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  vicuuy  which  they  had  won.  (Pans.  vi.  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordus, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albums,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Mazimus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appeare  Co  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.  (Capit  ^/^tk.  c  11.)        [W.R.] 

CORDUS*  CAE^SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Prisons  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crate,  and  Cordns  was  condemned. 
(Tac  Aim,  ilL  88,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  pnused  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassias  **  the  last  of  the  Romans*^ — **  crimine,'* 
says  Tacitus,  **  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito.** 
HIs  real  ofifbnce,  however,  was  the  fireedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objecticmable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apolcwy,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  pres^ved  or  mbricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fiithers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
conoeahnent  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  StKUoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac  Ann,  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Oelao.  35,  Tib, 
61,  Cb%.  16;  Senec  Suasor,  vii.,  and  especially 
his  CottioUUio  addressed  to  Marda,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutiua  Cordus,  oc  1  and  22 ;  Dion  Cass. 
IviL  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIU&    [CoRDua,  Ablius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevohie  [Scab vol ab],  andoccun 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucia  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  hehnet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus :  the  letters  Ealbni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calbnus.]  On  the  reverie  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  betwean 
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CORE  (Kfyi),  the  mi. 
Pcnn)h<nK  ii  ohen  aUei.  [ 

CO  B  E,  gf  Cminlh,  mentMniHI  taaoog  uw  mjuuc 
•IDIU*  oT  Ihf  LnTentian  ef  KDlptire.  (Plm.  H.  N. 
lUT.  43;  AlheiuK.  L^ut  pro  Cbv^c-IT.)  [L.U'1 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  ■  R«Mn  kniglit,  wboii 
Ciem  mentioDed  in  tiii  onboD  tm  Lipihu, 
4€,  4»  one  of  the  dUdngnubed  mm  who  wa 
tRwding  with  Caamz  on  behalf  of  Ljgaiiii* ;  but 
after  lbs  ontion  wu  pnbliihed,  Cicero  wu  re- 
mindid  tbat  be  had  made  a  miila^e  in  mentiiHiing 
the  name  of  Corfidiua,  aa  the  latter  bad  died  beCoR 
the  ipeecb  waa  dcliiend.  (Cic  pn  Lijar.  II, 
ad  Aa.  Tiii.  41.)  It  ii  pnbablj  thii  Corfidiot  of 
whoae  rtaini  to  life  su  amunng  tale  ii  reltlcd  bf 
Plinj  on  the  wiUiorilj  of  Vano.   (H.  N.  to.  i2.) 

CORINNA  OiifupB),  a  Onek  pMtem  a  na- 
life  of  Tanagra  in  Bwotia.  Aoording  to  aame 
•ccoimli  {Endoeia,  p.  270  ;  Weleker,  in  CrenMr-i 
MdttcnL,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  ihe  waa  the  dangler  of 
AchelodoniB  and  Procntia.  On  account  of  her 
long  midence  in  Thebei,  ibe  wai  iranetinin  called 
a  Theban.  She  flonriihed  aboat  the  banning  of 
the  fifth  centorj  B.  c^  and  waa  a  contemporaiy  of 
Fitidai,  whom  ihe  ii  laid  to  bare  initnictad  (Phit. 
dtGtor.AAen.  It.  p.  348,  a.), Bid  with  whom  ahe 
itroTe  foe  a  priie  at  Uie  public  game*  at  Thebei. 
According  to  Aelian  (  T.  i/.  liii.  2fi),  abe  gained 

22.  f  3)  doe*  not  ipeak  of  mon  than  one  vicXarj, 
and  mendona  a  picture  which  he  raw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  ahe  was  irpreKnted  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  rictor;,  which  be 
Utnbutei  ai  much  to  her  beautj  and  to  the  dr- 

to  ber  poetical  talent*.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar^i  &me  wu  mora  KCnrelf  eatahUabed,  ihe 
blamed  her  coDtempanur,  Ujttii,  for  entering  into 
■'  umilar  eonlcat  with  him.  (Apollon.  DjicoL  in 
Wolt  Corimiat  Cann.  p.  56,  to.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  emplojed  bj  Connna  had  maoj  Boeotian 
ptculiaritiea.  (Enatotb.  ad  Od.  -nA.  i.  f.  S76.  10, 
ad  II.  *oL  il  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lip*. ;  Wolt  1 1) 
She  appean  to  hare  intended  her  poenu  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ean ;  hence  the  numeroni  local  refer- 
ence! oonnected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Pbdi.  ii.  20.  ;  I ;  Slepb.  Byi.  i.  e.  Mmia ; 
Eoitath.  ad  IL  Tol.  L  p.  21S.  2.  ed.  Lipi.  ;  Schol. 
adApQiLiaod.u.\\Tl.)  They  were  coUfcled  in 
fire  book*,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
priiing  choral  longa,  Ij-ricst  nome*,  paithenia,  epi- 
gnna,  and  erotic  and  heroic  poemt.  The  laat, 
however,  teem  to  hare  been  wrillen  in  a  lyrical 
(aim.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled /o/ou,  and  oae  Ae  Stem  agaoiit  Tlirba. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragment!  have  been  pre- 

SUtnei  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  drfftimt 
part*  of  Greece,  and  the  wat  ranked  ai  the  (irtt 
and  mnt  diilinguiabed  of  the  nine  lyrical  Muiei. 
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CORIOLANOS. 

.  (tfe  FV).     We 


HBMd  Myia,  wbo  b  pnhUj  ife  ^^  «tb  -..■ 
OQUBponiy  cf  Kn^r.  Asd  bd  ^  b  psJM.-  - 
a  HjM  at  Connna  of  Tkqne  who  ■■  laii  i 
(Siuda«,*.«.Kir»M).  Thi  fr^Biiifl^i  ■■  ' 
may  be  tomd  in  Cb.  Widf^  fo^.  oH»  Piwm.  i 
Beg.  HaBibai9,17U,aDdiB  il  lihai  iih  iVr  • 
Grate  Frvgm.  Cioaen,  1802.  fC:  P.  M. 

CORINNU5  (KaptiPM),  waa,  ■™*^  b>  ^^ 
dai  (i.  e.},  an  epK  poet,  a  Mti*e  of  DiwH,  »< 


(Soida*,  I. 


with  the  Papfalagmiiaiia.  Ha  »  Ukcwiae  mc  d 
have  been  a  pajril  of  Pala—ittat  aod  M  kve  wci- 
the  Doric  charaeten  inrented  W  tke  bn<f 
lia,  pk  27t  ;    Fabn.  &^ 

rCL  p.  M.} 

C0R1NTHU3  (UfwfM),  KicndiBg  »  =^ 
local  tiaditian  of  Corinth,  a  iod  ef  Ze^  and  :-? 
firander  of  tbe  town  of  Connth.  (Psn.iL  I.  i  :^ 
SchoL  ad  Pad.  Nim.  viL  155.)  Tlwn  we  tn 
other  mythical  beingi  of  thii  dbok.  (I^oa.  c.  1 
$8:  Apollod.  iii.  IS.  3  2.)  [L.  &] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C  DT  DOR  lainiil).  Ti. 
HA'RCIUS.  tbe  hen  of  me  of  the  moai  IvanfL 
of  the  eariy  Roman  legend*,  wa*  said  la  have  ben 
the  ion  of  a  deacendint  of  king  Ama  ilmrti^ 
His  mother'!  name,  according  to  the  beat  Bcti\-> 
tie*,  waa  Vetnrta  (Plntareh  alb  ber  VohBE:.L 
He  loat  bii  hither  while  yet  a  child,  and  nnds  Lv 
training  of  hi*  mother,  whom  be  lored  eicmlini'T. 
grew  up  to  be  a  bcmve  and  valiaiit  raaii ;  ha;  iv 
waa  Likewi!e  noted  for  hi*  imperioai  aad  fat! 
temper.  He  wu  i*id  to  have  fought  in  tbe  hnk' 
by  the  lake  Regilhu,  and  to  hare  won  a  cri 
sown  in  it.  To  explain  hia  huhbbc  Carishmii. 
the  legend  told  bow  in  a  war  with  the  Vabcm* 
their  coital,  Corioli,  w»  attacked  by  the  Rodik 
When  the  enemy  made  a  aally,  Maiciiia  al  il" 
bead  of  a  few  tuave  men  dnve  them  back,  lai 
then,  ibigle-banded  (fin  bit  foUowHu  couid  m* 
•nppott  him),  dmre  the  Vol* 
the  olber  ude  of  the 


e  Coriob 
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haughty  biaring  tovatdi  the  oxttHU 
eidted  their  fear  and  didike,  and  when  he  ws  i 
ouididate  for  the  conmlibip,  they  refoaed  ta  d«i 

city,  and  a  Greek  prince  lent  com  fiian  Sioh. 
Civiolanu!  adviied  that  it  should  not  be  dn  " 
to  the  common*,  unleia  they  gave  up  their  i 
For  thi*  ha  wai  impeacbed  and  t  ' 
eiile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  tbe  VDhliu^ 
and  promiaed  to  aisiit  them  in  war  againct  ik( 
RiRnant.  Attius  Tullina,  the  king  of  the  Voh- 
ciant,  found  a  pretext  fi>r  a  qnajTel,  and  war  wu 
decLwed.  Coriohuui  wag  appointed  general  of  tiie 
VolKisn  anuj.  He  look  many  lawn*,  and  ad- 
vanced plundering  and  bumiog  tbe  propetty  of  ^i 
(oBmone,  but  Bparing  that  of  the  patiidiani,  till  Ik 
came  to  the  /ona  atalia,  or  aoiUan  dyke.  Here 
he  encamped,  and  the  Rmnani  in  alarm  (for  thry 
could  not  niK  an  army)  tent  u  depotic*  lo  bim 

laulan,  ofiering  to  teatore  bim  to  bit  rigliu, 
refilled  to  make  peace  unleaa  tbe  RmaiH 

reitoie  to  the  Volaciani  all  the  landi  (bey 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  ail  the  pe^  •> 
To  tbe*e  term*  the  depotie*  could  dm 


CORIPPUS, 

agree.  After  this  the  RomaiiB  Mnt  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  th«i  all  the  priests  and 
augurs.  But  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
trons of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volnmnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent  His  mother^s  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wile,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother^  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  b.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  recondleable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  &  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  &mine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
com  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  b.  a  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  **  The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  ttansferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  flattering  to  national 
vanity.^  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  refenred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment Virhether  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt- 
fril.  (Plut  Coriolamts ;  Liv.  ii.  34 — 40  ;  Dionys. 
vii.  20 — ^viii.  59 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
234—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCO'NIUa 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruiz,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  title  Corippi  Africam 
GrammaUd  /ragmentum  earmmU  in  Uuidem  impe- 
ratoris  Jmtim  Minorii;  Carmen  pctnegyricum  in 
kmdemAnasteuU  quaestoria  et  magitbri;  de  landHnts 
Juttini  Avffusti  Minoris  keroioo  earmine  libri  IV, 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reali^  are  merely  the  pre- 
fiice  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byssntine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  a.  d.  565  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfrdly  copied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  prinoeps 
alone. 

Corippus,  in  the  prefiice  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wars. 

Quid  Libycas  gentes,  quid  Syrtica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  Ubria  oomideta  meis  ? 
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Now,  Johannes  Cu'spianns  ''De  Caesaribus  et  Im- 
peratoribus^  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
hbrary  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Jokeumu  by  Ftavius  OreKomui  Cotippusy  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricius,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gentesque  feras,  Martisque  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  firom  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus  was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
'*De  BelUs  Libycis**  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  fint  word  being  **  Victoris.**  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  sec,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Vallicellan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
**  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  trecentis :  iste  nimirum  Cres- 
conius bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  Africam  de  Saracenis  gessit,  hexametris  ver- 
sibus  descripsit,^  &c  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  schokurs,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  pan^yric  upon  Justin,  the  hitter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  ''de  Bellis 
Libycis.^  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Johanmt  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulzi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous effusions.  The  PraefiEtdo  to  this  Johannis 
b^ns 

Fietom,  proceres,  piaesumd  dicere  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  detennine  the  full  name  of  the  author  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  JusUnian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(B,  V,  ii  28,  B.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diaconus. 
(De  Geitit  Lonffobard.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himael£  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarius  in 
533,  and  under  Gennanus  in  537 ;  his  father  waa 
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mm^d  RvantiM;  hu  wiSe  was  tke  dbag^K  of  a 
kiatr;  hk  ton  wat  calkd  Peter;  ke  had  been  can- 
plojed  in  the  Eait  aispnuat  t^  Pcnim,  and  had 
U-«n  Rcailed  Cnom  tikcDee  to  head  an  expeditMi 
aeaioflt  the  irbeiliooft  Moon.  (Piocop.  U.  ee,  and 
/^.  Cr'.  it,  34;  Johan.  L  lfr7,  3d0,  Tn.  576.) 

Aith'juj^  the  dinignation  and  aga  of  Corippw 
an  thus  ■atii&cicmljr  ateertatned,  and  the  aathor 
of  the  Johannis  b  prored  to  be  the  Mme  penon 
with  the  panfgjmt  of  Jaatiiuan\  nrphew,  we 
have  BO  aieans  of  deciding  with  equal  ceilaiaty 
whether  he  i»  to  be  identified  with  the  Ahiaaa 
bifthop  Crt*€t/aiuM  who  compiled  a  CStmmwm  Bn- 
viarimm  and  a  OMcr/rdia  Camommm^  the  fonner 
being  a  sort  of  mdex  or  taUe  of  cnntenta  to  the 
latter,  which  eomftfixea  an  extenave  and  iapoctant 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  ananged  not 
cfanniologicallj  according  to  the  date  of  the  Mvenl 
coonciU,  bat  ajrstematicall  j  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Ribjecu,  and  distributed  under  three  fann- 
dred  titlea.  Saze  and  most  wntere  npm  the  hiatocy 
of  ecclesiastical  liteiatore  place  the  prelate  m  the 
reign  of  Tiberias  IIL  as  low  as  ▲.  D,  698»  this 
epoch  bebg  SMigned  to  him  on  the  doable  soppo- 
siii'm  that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  thai  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontina; 
but  ^e  huter  hypothesis  has  noi^  beoi  prored  to 
be  iaiae.  The  epithets  Afrieam  and  Grammaiid 
— attached,  as  we  hare  already  leen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippas  in  the  editio  prinoeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  fiornier  pointing  oat  his  coontrj,  iHiich  is 
deariy  indicated  by  sereia]  expressions  in  the 
work  itself^  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  ^  learned,**— xonrey 
the  sum  total  of  the  infonnation  we  posscsa  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  hb  merits,  the  epigiammatic 
censure  of  BaiUet,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  Tiew  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
fature  in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporvies,  we  may  £m1  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
eridently  weD  read  in  Virgil,  Locmi,  and  Cbndian; 
the  hst  two  especially  seem  to  hare  been  his  mo- 
dels; and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  riietorical  d&- 
cbunation  and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
▼enes  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
%nd  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  deicription 
of  Justin^s  elevation,  and  the  complicated  cerano- 
nies  which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  **into  simple  and  concise  prose**  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippas.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  single  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  leen  by  any 
modem  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Fttncdos  {De  werU  ac  decrcpU.  L.  L.  Semduie^ 
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aa  Undnd  in  1579;  ta 
theeditMiof 
Paris,  16]«;  tf  Bmnaa^ 
Bmcfhana,  4taL,  Akdoi^  IS64  ; 
8va, Altdsef;  1743;  Mid  of  F 
1777,  which  iiwuiifka  the  fi*. 

TheJohnndB, 
waa  fint  printed  at 
nocca  of  Maaachcffi. 

Both  works  wifl  be 
the  new  Coqpna  Suipiinam  H 
at  present  in  the  coone  of 

The  Cammm 

theBiUiotheca  JorisCaaona  fuTiliehril 
and  Joslelfais  at  Pkris,  kL  1661. 

TheBretisrv 
Pithov  m  1588,  Svou,  and  is 
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CORISCUS  (KipMaarX    ia 
Ecastna,  as  a  diaei^  of  Plata,  by 
31,  s.  46),  who  also 
letter  to  Ecaatas  and  Coriaena.    ( 
They  were  both  natives  of 
(Diog.  L  c;  Stndk  zm.  pw  608.) 

CORNE'LIA.     1.  One  of  the 
Rome,  adio  waa  said  to  have 
ing  the  leadiqgmen  of  the  stale  in 
fint  instanrp  in  which  this 
Boman  history.    The  nedilea 
alave-giri  of  the  gailt  of  Comdia  and 
matron^  and  in  oonseqaence  of  he 
they  detected  Condia  and  her 
act  of  preparing  certain  dn^  over 
they  were  compdled  by  the 
and  thos  prriJird.     (Liv.  viiL  18; 
Max.  ii.  5.  I  8;  August.  d»  Cm. 
DieL  ofAmL  a.  «u  Vta^idmau) 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  ona  of  the  great 
leadefi  of  the  Marian  party,  waa  marrird  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar  aumcd  her 
in  &  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  aeventeea  jenis  af 
age;  and  when  Sidk  conmanded  him  to  pnt  her 
away,  he  refosed  to  do  s(H  and  dioae  latfaer  to  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  praocribed  himulf 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  aad  died  be- 
fiune  his  qoaestorehip.  Caesar  ddivered  an 
in  praise  of  her  firom  the  Rostra,  when  he 
quaestor.  (Plot.  Oaet.  1,  5;  Saet.  Cbaa.  1,  5,  6; 
VeU.  P^  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  precedii^,  was  married  to  Ca. 
Dooutias  Ahenobarbns,  who  was  proscribed  by 
SuUa  in  B.  c.  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  whither  he 
had  fled.    [Ahsnobabbus,  No.  6.} 

FamSy  cfihe  Sdfiane^ 

4  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipb  Afrioanas 
the  elder,  was  marrioi  in  her  fiither\  Kfie-time  to 
P.  Scipio  Nosica.  (liv.  xxzviii.  57 ;  Polyb.  xzxiL 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afrioarais 
the  elder,  was  mairied  to  Ti.  Semproniua  Onedras, 
censor  B.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  of 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius.  Gncdias 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  coneequently  not  on  good  tenna  with 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  Oiaochns 
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CORNELIA. 

married  his  davgbler.    Aecoiding  to  oUier  state- 
menta,  howeyer,  Coroelia  was  married  to  Gncchos 
in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  and  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  giYon  her  to  Gracchus,  because  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  save  his  brother  L.  Scipio  firam  being 
dragged  to  prison.     (Plut  TL  OraeeA,  1 ;  Lit. 
zxxviiL  57.)    Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twelve  children^  and  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  oflfers 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu- 
tion even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  ofiered 
to  share  his  crown  and  bed  with  her.    Of  her 
numerous  fiunily  three  only  survived  their  child- 
hood,— a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Cuius.    Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  &ther 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  dvihsation 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.    She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ises well  educated  women  in  every  country.     Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  d  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  in  after-life  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.    (Comp.  Cic  Brut,  58.)    As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  ^e  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  other,  woman  in  Roman 
history.    She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exerdaed  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.  It  was  related  by  some  writers  that  TL 
Orsochns  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  but  though  she 
was  doubUess  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  xageA  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  lor  the 
salvation  of  the  state.    Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Caius,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
his  tribunate.     But  great  as  die  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calunmy  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus the  Younger  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  20) ;  but  this 
ehaige  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.    She  bore  the  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Cuius,  she  retired  to  MiKnum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality.;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters ;  and  the 
various  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  send  her  pments,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.    Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  mothbe  of  thb  Graochl 
(Plut  Ti  GraecL  1,  8,  C.  GruodL  4,  19;  Oros. 
V.12;  VelLPat.ii.7.> 
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6.  Dangfator  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  hts 
adoption  by  Q.  Metdlus),  consul  in  b.  c.  52, 
was  first  married  to  P.  Crassns,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  &  c.  53,  with  his  fi^ 
ther,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  pditical 
one ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur* 
dered,  and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rcnne,  and  received  from  hhn 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Pint.  Pomp.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78--60 ;  Appian,  B.  (7.  ii.  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  51, 
xlii.  5;  VeU.  Pat.  ii  53;  Lacan,  iii  28,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c.) 

FamUy  qfiie  SuUae, 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
in  B.  c  88.    (Plut  Sail,  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufiis,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  b.  c.  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  1^77;  Veil  Pat  ii. 
18;  Vlni,  SulL  S.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictetor  Sulla,  wns 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fausta.     [Fausta.] 

CORNE'LIA  ORESTILLA.  [Oreotilla.] 
CORNE'LU  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produeed  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are: — Arvina, 
Blasio,  Cbthbous,  Cinna,  Cossus,  Dolabxlla, 
Lbntulus  (with  the  agnomens  Caudinta^  Chdif 
amUj  Ortu^  uaeimUciUj  Luput,  Malugmensis,  Mar' 
eeUimUj  Niger,  Rufvnus,  Seipia,  Spintker^  Sura\ 
Maluoinbnsis,  Maicmula,  Mbrxnda,  Mbrula, 
RuFiNut,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomens 
Afnoomuy  AeiaHeii*,  Ari$Uj  Bofiahu,  Qdvm, 
ffupaUtit,  Nasiea,  sinraph),  Sisbnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Fdiai).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  fiimilies  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Chysogonus,  Ctd- 
leohu,  FkaffUa,  &&,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  sevend  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Cornblius.  The  Mlowing  cognomens  occur  on 
eoins  of  this  gens : — Balbus^Blauio,  CBthegus,  CfmnOy 
LemtidtUf  SegMO,  Sttenna,  SMla,  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  conriderably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Cor- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Vems,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
AuieliuB.    The  gnrnimarian  Phrynicfaus,  who  de- 
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dicated  to  Conelianiu  his  **Ecloge,**  tpeakB  of  him 
in  teims  of  high  praiMi  and  dewribes  him  as  woiv 
thy  of  the  age  of  Demosthenea.  (Gomp.  Phrynich. 
i.  V,  /SmrlAttrov,  p.  225,  «.  v.  rd  vp6inowa,  p.  379* 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  {Eoid.  ad  Amk.  L  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
SnlpiduB  Cornelianns ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  finend  of  Phrynichns,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
aiqipoiition.  [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornblia  Gbns.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fiict  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  100%  that  the  dictator 
SuUa  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaTes,  and  caUed  them  after  his  own  name,  **  Cor- 
nelii,**  that  he  might  always  have  a  laige  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : — 

1.  CoRNKLius,  a  secretary  (teriba)  in  Su]]a*B 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caenr.  (Sail.  HitL  in  Or.  Lep.; 
Cic.  de  Of,  il  8.) 

2.  CoRNXLius  Phaofta,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesu  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  SuUa  in  b.  c.  82.  It 
was  with  diffiodty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet.  Ckiet.  74 ;  PluL 
Goes.  I.) 

3.  C.  CoRNBLiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  67, 
whom  Ciooo  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  CoRNBLius,  a  Roman  knight,  andaone  of 
Catiliue^s  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Yaigunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.  c.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fulvia.  When  ac- 
cused subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him ;  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  reacting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  accused  in  b.  c. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (Sail.  Cai.  17,  28 ;  Cic.  pro  &dl,  2,  6, 18.) 

5.  P.  CoRNXLius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  a  51. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  8.) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embaasy 
sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  anny  the  consulship  for  their  generaL 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hUt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  **  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won*t.^(Suet.  Jfli^.26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  the  year  b.  c.  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  hiw  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  mce  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shamefol  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exerdaed  a  power,  analogoua  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
provisions  of  the  kw.    This  power  the  senate  was 
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nnwilHng  to  be  deprived  o^  and  tbe  tEilMDe  Ss<- 
vilius  Globulus,  a  coUeagne  of  Coxnelhi 
suaded  to  interpose,  and  prohibit  die 
the  rogation  by  the  deric     Gomeliiis 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  foUow^ed. 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  eyinced  hi 
by  being  content  with  a  law,  wiiic: 
presence  of  200  senaton  requisite  tp  the 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconaultam.    'When  his  i 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  accaaed  of  Bajesiai  rn 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogataon  in.  detaax 
of  the  intevoesaion  of  Globulus;    the   autfama 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  b.  c.  is- 
Cornelius  waa  ably  d^ended  by  Cicevo  (part  < 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  waa  acquitted  by  i 
majority  of  votes.   [CoMiMiua,  Noa.  5  and  6L] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  was  the  suoccesfel  pR- 
poser  of  a  law,  of  which  the  impertaaoe  as 
scarcely  be  over-rated.     In  order  to  cheek  cfe 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  waa 
the  lex  Cornelia  **  ut  praetores  ex  edirtia 
petuis  jus  dioerent.^  (DvA,  cfAmL^^n. 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  5fc^ 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  he  was  tacsaaL 
of  fifictiouBneas  by  the  noUes,  seems  to  have  adT> 
cated  useful  measures.  (Asconiua,  ca  Cfe.  pn 
OomeL;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvl  21,  23;  Dnmaaa'^ 
Otteh.  Boms,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CORNETLIUS,  succeeded  Fabiamia  aa  bif^ 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  a.  d.  251.    H«  s 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  cumtiuteHy 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianna  in  regtgi  ts 
the  readmiasion  of  the  Lopti^  that  is,  Chi  i  iriiM 
who  slier  baptism,  influenced  by  the  tenon  of  ptf- 
secution,  had  openly  fiillen  away  from  the  baiL 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towaidi  iht 
ren^ades  upon  receiving  full  evidoice  of  ^s 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  powfrit 
the  churdi  to  grant  forgiveness  under  sndi  dnaB- 
stances  and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  coauaaiik:. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  was,  that,  upon  the  dec- 
tion  of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refosed  to  aeksov> 
ledge  the  authority  of  his  opponent,  who  suiuiaoyeii 
a  counci],  by  which  his  own  opinions  were  faTT 
confirmed.    Upon  this  the  religious  warfrre  ogei 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianus  was  ixrc^ 
hirly  chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  pwrtiians 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatiaas.  [No- 
vatianus.]     Cornelius,   however,    enjojed  bii 
dignity  lor  but  a  very  brief  period.     He  m 
buiished  to  Civita  Vecdhia  by  the  emperar  GaC«, 
in  A.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  aocounta,  suffisred  martyrdom.    He  s 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  d 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  fb 
works  of  that  prehite,  and  in  Constant"^  "  Epistohe 
Pontificum,^  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  b 
preserved  in  ^e  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eosebiai. 
(vi.  43.)    [Cyprianur.]  [W.  R.] 

CORNFLIUS,  SEHVIUS.  In  the  Gbmco- 
Roman  EpUome  Legum^  composed  about  a.  n.  945 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo- 
rence (Cod.  Laurent.  Ixxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  thst 
Sendus  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  enapeiw 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvias  Jnlisoas,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the  ediekom  per 
petuum.  The  passage  (which,  though  the  hie- 
ness  of  its  date  diminishes  its  value,  ii  the  ouat 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obieare  psit 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klenae.  {Lthtimek 
der  Getck,  det  Bom.  Becktt,  p.  54)   [J.  T.  OJ 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.    [Celsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSO'GONUS.    [Chry- 

6O00NU8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.    [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.    [Foscus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.    [LAoa] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.      [Marcbl- 

X.U8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martialis.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.     [Nepos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.    [Tacitub.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPCLEMUS.     [Tlrpo- 

X.XMU8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Trscus.] 
CORNI'ADES  (KopvMiis)^  an  mtimate  friend 
of  Epicanu,  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  {de  Fm,  ▼.  31) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Aioesilaos.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero have  Carneades,  but  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Comiades  is  tiie  correct  reading,  since  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Plntarch  (non  potae  tuaoiter 
vwi  tectmdmm  EpUmr,  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Cameades  died  in 
BL  c.  129,  and  Epicurus  in  B.  c.  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  *"  horn-blower,''  an  agnomen  of 
Postumns  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  b.  c.  442  [Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Comidnus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicrn,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  decemvirate,  b.  a  450.  When  the  other 
decemvirs  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Co> 
nicen  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  App.  Claudius  to 
take  care  of  the  dty ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Comioen, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Liv.  iit  35,  41,  49,  50,  58 ;  Dio- 
nys.  z.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  Cornicinub,  a  senator,  tiie  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranns,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  57.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  2.) 

CORNIFl'CI A.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Comificius 
[CoRNiPicius,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventius  Thahia  in  b.  a  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  laige  enough.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiiL  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Comifidns,  is  said  by 
Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb.'  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNITICIA,  the  hut  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Anrelius,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
lost  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
Fragment  Vatioan^  il  pu  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xil  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
Uttt  century  of  the  repubUc ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comifidns,  praetor,  b.  a  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Comufidns,  which  is  also  the  form 
used  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviiL  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.     1.  CoRNiF]ciUfl»  secretary 

i«cri&a)  of  Verres  in  his  piaetorshipi  &  c.  74. 
Cic  M  Verr.  I  57.) 
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2.  Q.  CORNIFICIUS,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  n.  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  pmetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero*s 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  fiulure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cethegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  b.  c. 
62,  Comifidns  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodins  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  '^vir  sobrius  ac  sanctus.** 
(Cic.  M  Verr,  Act.  L  10 ;  Ascon.  m  Tog.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  1 ;  Sail.  Cat  47 ;  Appian, 
^.Clii.  5;  Cic  ad  Ait.  lid,) 

3.  Q.  CoRNincius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  the  beautifol  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  7.) 
In  the  dvil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricnm  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  pradence  and  military  skill, 
Comifidus  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar^s 
cause.  (Hirt.  B.JHex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  nwarded  by  Caesar  with  the  augo- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero^s  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  firiendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Ad 
Fam.  xu.  17—30.) 

Comifidus  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.  c.  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  men  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  banning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caiesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiL  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
viflius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  audhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  asnstance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextiua, 
who  commanded  the  ndghbpuring  province  ox 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  rehited  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
fidus at  fint  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  hitter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53—56 ;  Dion  Cas^ 
xlviii.  17,21;  Liv.  £^  123.) 

Comifidus  was  a  man  of  literaiy  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  iudgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  b.  a  45  a  copy  of  his  **Orar 
tor,**  but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam,  xiL  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium.**  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comifidus.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Anunon,  and  on 
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the  reTene  Judo  holding  >  ihivld  uid  crowiimg  a 
man  vbo  hu  ■  litnu  in  hia  right  hand,  vith  the 
legend  Q.  CoRNVnci  AvovH  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Aaimoo,  it  mold  ^qwu-  to  hsTe  been 
(trock  ia  A&KB,  and  tho  titla  of  tmpentor  nraa 
prababl]'  giTsa  him  bj  hi*  loldicn  ■ftcr  hii  tIo- 
tor;  over  T.  Seitiiu. 


4.  L.  CoKNincimi,  wu  one  of  the  acxoKn  of 
Milo  in  B.  c  S2,  after  the  death  of  Oodini,  (Ai- 
eon.  bi  MOo*.  pp.  40,  S4,  ed.  OrellL)  The  P. 
CoRtificLiu,  a  Knator,  olio  mentioned  by  AKoniot 
([»  Milom.  p.  S7),  is  probably  the  wme  penoo. 

5.  L.  CoRNinciint,  probably,  {torn  hi*  praeno- 
inen,  the  ion  of  So.  4,  vaa  the  accnwr  of  H. 
Bratui  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderen  of 
Caewr  wen  tiied.  He  oilerwardi  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Ocla™nu»  in  the  war  against  Sei. 
Pompey,  and  by  bii  boldneu  and  biSTcry  lave 
the  fleet  when  it  «u  in  great  danger  off  the  cou 
of  Sicity  (b.  c  38),  and  took  the  ihip  of  Dems 
ehaiea,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  ninadroi: 
Corntficiag  again  diitinguithed  hiniKlf  in  the  cam 
pwgn  of  a  c  36.  He  bad  been  left  by  Octarianu 
with  tbe  knd  forcea  at  Taurameninm,  when  the^ 
were  in  cireumstancei  of  the  graitett  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangeroug  march  be  arrired  at 
Mylae,  and  united  hii  aimy  with  Agrippa'a.  For 
theae  aerrice*  he  waa  rewarded  with  the  con- 
•ulahip  in  the  following  year,  b.  c  3£ ;  and  he 
contidered  himself  entitled  lo  lacb  honour  hum 
Mting  the  IiTea  of  the  aoldien,  that  he  wa)  accuv 
tomed  aftcrwardi  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  on 
elephant  whencTei  he  nipped  out.  Like  the  other 
genemla  of  Augiotui,  Cmnificiua  wai  obhged  aftet^ 
wardi  lo  expend  lome  of  hii  properly  in  embel- 
liahing  tbe  city,  and  aecordbg^  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Pint.  Srvt.  27)  Appian,  ft  C.  t.  80,  06, 
111— UJ;  Dion  Caw,  ilii.  5—7 i  Veil,  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Caaa.  ilic  IS  ;  SueL  Aag.  S9.) 

Quintilian  apeaks  (lit.  I.g2],  U.  3.3989,98) 
of  one  Cornificiua  aa  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  a>  uime  of  the  eitiact*  which  Quinti- 
lian giTea  from  this  work  agree  in  many  respceta 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  tbe  **  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,^*  KTeral  critica  bare  ascribed  the 
authonbip   of  the   latter   EreatiBe   to  ComiGciUB. 

Totred  are  pointed  out  under  Ciciao,  p.  737,  b.  i 
and  e'en  if  the  "  Rhetprica  ad  Herennium  "  were 
written  by  Comiliciiu,  there  is  no  leason  to  idem- 
tify  him  either  with  Q.  Cnmifdui,  the  father,  or 
tbe  son  [No.  2  or  3],  aa  is  ninally  done.  There 
are  also  chronologiial  diliiGultie*  in  this  aupposilion 
_i-.L  __j  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  '    '' 
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poUished  in  that  year.  The  ctymologiea  of  Cof- 
nifidua,  frequently  quoted  by  Feitua,  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  tbia  work,  and  are  ratber  vone 
than  tbe  nnal  wretched  etymologiea  of  tlie  an-. 
cienta.     Tbu,  for  inalance,  aore  ia  derived  from 


onjngia,"    ib«  woid   lt« 


"  quod   noTa  pelantm 

Dornagfl  bang  of  conne  oi  no  conaequenc*  I 

Again,  there  ia  a  poet  Comifidua  mentioned  bT 
Orid  (TVnI.  ii.  436),  and  alao  by  Hacrobrna,  wba 
ha*  preaerred  an  hexameter  line  and  a  balf  r£  a 
pomi  of  his,  entitled  "Olaucus."  {&<.  vi.  b.) 
bonatiu,  in  hii  lif^  of  Vit^l  ($S  07,  76),  tikewiv 
ipeaka  of  a  Gomilicius  who  wat  an  enemy  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Maotnan  bard ;  and  Serrina  tdia 
us,  that  Comilidiu  ia  intended  undo  the  name  of 
Amyntaa  in  two  pataagea  of  the  Ectoguu.  (Sen. 
ad  nry.  EeL  ii.  39,  t.  8.)  Now,  it  aeenu  t»vb*- 
ble  enough  that  (he  poet  mentioned  by  Qrid  and 
Hacrobiua  are  the  tame ;  bet  bia  identity  with  tbe 
detractor  of  Virgil  it  rendered  doublAil  by  tbe 
itatament  of  Hieronymut  (ChroiL  Enaeb.  OL  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  ComiJkiat  perished  m  b.  c.  4l, 
deaerted  by  hii  loldien.  Heyne.  who  ii  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarka,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierony- 
niiu  is  correct,  the  poet  Comifidua  muat  be  a  dif- 
ferent peiaon  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  aa  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  so  early  as  B.  c 
41  ;  but  Weichert(/'oclannaC<i(iaorB*iA!/^K^ 
p.  167)  olMerres,  that  as  the  "Culex"  waa  written 
in  B.C.  44  and  tome  of  the  Edoguei  before  &c  41, 
the  rising  fiune  of  Virgil  may  hare  proioked  the 
jealonsy  of  Comifidus,  who  is  described  by  Dona- 
tui  Bi  a  man  '*per>enae  nantrae."  At  ill  erenta, 
it  ia  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Comifidui  ia  tbe 
same  aa  the  Cornifidtu  to  whom  Catnlloi  nddroae* 
hi*  3ath  poem. 

CORNUTUS,  <man  aa  an  agnomen  In  Oa 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  beloi^^  to  the  pa- 
Sulpida  gens  [Cahkhim's],  and  alao  aa  a 
Den  of  several  plebeiani  wboee  gen*  b  Dn- 

I.  C.  CoKNUTUB,  tribune  of  tbe  plebi  in  B.C, 

,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  mao, 

d  resembling  Cato  in  his  cbaiacter,  whence  be  la 

called  Pseudo-Cato.     In  £7  he  held  the  oSk  iJ 

ctor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  actire  in 

iging  about  the  re^  of  Cicein   from  eiSc; 

^adAILi.  14,  Pod.  Brd.  n  Sen.  9.) 

J.  M.  CoRNUTUS,  a  praetoiian,  aerred,  in  B.  (^ 

90,  as  legate  in  the  hiaivc  war,  and  diitinguiibed 

himself  aa  an  eiperieoced  offleer.    (Cic  pro  Fait. 

15.)     He  ia  in  all  probability  the  ame  person 

ith  tbe  Comntos  who,  hi  b.  c  87>  opposed  Marina 

id  Cinna,  and  wa*  aaTcd  from  destrection  through 

the  artifica  of  hu  shtTea.     (Apirian,  B.  C  i.  73 ; 


■■  (p.  If.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Oi- 
ls V  r--—  '•■     -"   - 

or  of  tbe  work  i 


J  Schilti.  [Lipt.  1814.)  The 
k  on  Rhetoric  refened  to  fay  Quin- 
tilian may  be  (though  the  matter  ia  quite  nncertain] 
the  same  aa  the  writer  of  the  "  Elyma,"  of  which 
the  third  book  ia  quoted  by  Hacrobiua  (SaL  I  9), 
and  which  must  hare  been  composed  at  least  inb- 
aeqnentiy  to  B.  c  44,  aa  it  contained 
frcm  Cioeni^  "De  Natuia 


led  a  Quolatii 
m,"  which  w 


Plot.  Mar.  48.) 

3.  M.  CoaNimnt,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 
vaa  praetor  urbanui  in  b.  c  43,  and,  during  the 
.bsence  of  the  coniula  Hirtiua  and  Pann,  be  lop- 
ilied  their  place  at  Rome  :  after  the  dratb  of  the 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  soperin- 
lend  their  fiuieiaL  When  Octaiianua  tbartly  afta- 
inmlship  for  himiel^  and  adTanced 
towardi  Rome  upon  the  senate  nfusing  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  itationed  in  tbe  dty  went 
DTer  to  Octarianui,  and  H.  Comutus,  who  had  tbe 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
(Cic  adFam.  z.  12, 16,  FUl^m.U;  VaLHar. 
T.  2.  g  10  i  Appian,  0.  a  iiL  92.)  [L.  S.] 
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CORNUTUS,  B  Roman  hutoriim,  who, 
cording  to  the  aeeonnt  of  Snidaa  («. «.  Ko^wooros, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philoaopher 
L.  Annoeoi  CornutUB  and  the  historian  are  jinn> 
bled  together  in  one  article),  leemB  to  have  heen  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  hut  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  €i  merit  His  great  wealth  and  the  drcom- 
atance  of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (G.  J.  de  Martini,  DitpuL 
lit,  de  L.  Atmaeo  Conuto^  p.  8,  &c)        [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Amubf  Kop- 
iwror),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Comutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.  (Sahnas.  EaBerdU  PUn.  p.  888,  &c)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Suidas  («.  r. 
Kopvovroy)-^where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Comutus  the  historian — and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Comutus  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  litenuy  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass. 
Izii  29.)  This  happened,  seconding  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  ▲.  d.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Cassius  furnishes  a  charscteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Comutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
■atire  of  Persins.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Comutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle^s 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicitts  and  Porphyrins.  (SchoL 
Aristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Simplic  fol.  5,  a.,  ed.  Basil)  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodoras,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whidi,  according  to 
Bakers  emendation,  bore  the  title  'Arrrypo^  irp6s 
*Adrivi9vpov.  (Simplic  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brsndis; 
Porphyr.  fiipos.  Ariai,  Qdeg,  p. 21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic.  foL  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAAiyron)  OcoAoy^  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  nme  as  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Ilcpi  rUs  rw  9e«r  4^(rc«M>,  edited 
by  Gale  in  his  •*  Oposc  MythoL  Phys.  Eth.'*  p. 
139.  (Ritter,  Gtmsk,  d.  Philos.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Comutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Comutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
nude,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil^s 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  SUius 
Italicus.  (Suringar,  Hut,  OriL  StAoUast.  Lot  ii. 
p.  1 16,  &C. )  According  to  the  fiuhion  of  the  time, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius  (Welcker,  Cfrieeh.  Trag,  iii  p  1456,  Ac.) ; 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  sadrea.  (Wemsdor^  Poii,  LaL  Mm.  iii 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Oer.  Jow  de  Martini, 
DupuUdio  LittBrafia  <U  L,  Annaeo  ComutOy  Lugd. 
Bat  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn*s  Prol^gomona  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  viiL — ^xxviL 
(Camp  Stahr,  Arislotdes  bei  d.  Moment,  p.  71, 
&e.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUrrUS,  CAECrUUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  A.  D.  24,  in  the  affiur  between  young 
Vibius  Seienus  and  his  finther,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  lifo  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict  (Tac  Ann,  iv. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

CORNU'TUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffixtos  in  A.  D.  101  toffether  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  severs!  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit  (JSjput  iv.  17^  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

CORCBIUS  (Kop«f«u»s),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  phmt  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  retum  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samiaa  sUp  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Thera, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (K5pot€o$\  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fisught  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  shun  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Pans.  iz.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  (Kopoi^of),  on  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (b.  a  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daonon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  star 
tue,  which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pansanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Pans.  L  43w  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  2; 
Strab.  viil  p  355.)  [L.  &] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  tune  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Plot 
PerieL  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA^  SILrCIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Bratus  and  Cassius,  when  Oo- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silidus  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  B.  c.  4dL  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass,  zlvi  49;  Plut  BmL  27 ;  Appian,  B. 
a  iv.  27.) 

CORONA'TUS,  styled  m  MSS.  Vir  CUmatk- 
Maw,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549--^51,  ed.  Meyer).  The  fint,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplificfr* 
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tion,  possesaing  no  perticnlar  merit,  of  die  Viigilian 
line  **  Viro  equidem,  vitamque  eztrema  per  omnia 
daco  ;**  the  second  and  third  are  short  epigmms, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hois  &ttened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

COR(yNIS  (Kopofpis),  1.  A  daughter  of 
Phtegyas  and  mother  of  Asclepios.  (Or.  FatL  L 
291 ;  SchoL  ad  PmtL  Pytk.  iiL  14,  48,  59 ;  oomp. 

ASCLXPKJS.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phorenens,  king  of  Phocis ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  AthemL  (Ov.  Met,  iL 
550,  &€•)  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.    (Hygin.  Fab.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (Ko(my6s).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  &ther  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Pans.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
MUller,  OnAom.  p.  1 33,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  fitther  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
shiin  by  Heiades.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  MiUler, 
Orchom,  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  fother  of  the  Argonaut  Caeneus.  (Apol- 
lod. I  9.  $  16;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Apollon,  Rkod, 
I  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Bellovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  die  Romans,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  dedsire  deficAt,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  dea^ 
perately.  (Hirt.  B.  G.  viiL  5—17.)        [E.  E.] 

CORVrNUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Conrus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself^  and  his  de»- 
oendants  seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Corvus.]  The  Messallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mkssalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con- 
sul in  a.  d.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  MiraldL  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud.  13.) 

TL  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  fother 
and  a  grand&ther  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  anoeston  had  ever  obtained  the  honoure  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
from  Camerium  (Ann.  xL  24) ;  but  Cicero  makes 
die  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tnsculum  (pro Plane  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  die  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  b.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  province  of  Etruiia 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinienses  and  Vuldentes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.     After  subduing  Etniria, 


he  returned  towards  Rome  to 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyzrlma.  C  Appian,  5saa 
10.  $  3.)  In  B.  c.  270,  he  aeems  to  liAve  bea 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.  Modem  wr^m 
appear  to  be  ignmcant  of  any  ancient  tustoneai  jc- 
count  of  this  censorship.  In  t*Art  de  vtrpur  « 
Datea^  L  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inlbned  to  hm 
been  censor  in  the  34th  histniin,  from  the  exfKf 
sions  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (iL  128X  and  a  Clai- 
dins  is  wanting  to  complete  the  seTen  orasoa  n 
that  fiunily  mentioned  by  Soetoniiis.  {Tiber.  L 
Seneca  (de  VU.  Beat.  21)  says,  that  Gato  of  L'ba 
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was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\ 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  cenaoriao 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  ulver.  Niebuhr  (E. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  misdsg ;  dol 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  efntoiniser  at 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  r^irrir*'  au- 
thority extant  concerning  it,  known  to  less  nodeia 
schoUuB,  for  Panciroli  (de  Clar.  Interp.  pu  21 )  stsi, 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C  daodia; 
and  VaL  Forsterus  (Hvtoria  Juru^  foL  41,  b.) 
states,  that  in  his  censonhip  the  popolatiim  ia- 
duded  in  the  census  amounted  to  277*222. 

About  B.  c.  254,  Coruncanius  was  created  poa- 
tifBX  maximus,  and  was  the  fixat  pMw^'q  wb 
ever  filled  that  office  (Lav.  Epist,  xriiL),  altfaocji 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  SempraoiGi 
Sophus,  and  other  plebeians,  had  been  pcmti^cn. 
(Liv.  X.  9.)  In  B.  c.  246,  he  was  appointed  dxtzier 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  in  oider  ta 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  oaa* 
Buls  from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  shonlj 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic  de  Se^trL 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  EpU.  xix.,  Caecilins  Metellas  b 
named  as  pontifex  maTimus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkable  man.     He  firec 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M\  Curios  asi 
other  eminent  statesmen  cf  his  day.     He  wb«  a 
Roman  sage  (S^iens),  a  character  more  practical 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  he  wst 
sttffidentiy  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  tim^ 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  good  is 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curiua,  wish«d 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyxihus  and  the  Si»- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  its  precqrts^    He 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opinion  werr 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  he  bai 
great  influence  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the  pnb- 
Uc  assembly.  (Cic.  de  OraL  iiL  33.)     Ciceni,  wht 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  as  ooe  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatness  vss 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.    (De  Nat  Dear,  il 
66.)    To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  politidaa 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  kA 
civil  law.     Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  s.  2.  §  38) 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  but  that  be 
gave  many  oral  opinions,  which  were  handed  dovn 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.    Ciowo  sajts 
that  the  Pontificum  Commentarii  affoxded  proof' of 
his  surpassing  abilities  (BruL  1 4) ;  and,  in  the  tres- 
tise  de  Leffibm  (iL  21),  he  cites  one  of  his  meoMh 
rabilia.  Another  of  his  legal  fragments  is  pressrved 
by  Pliny.   (H.  N.  viiL  51.  s.  77.)    It  m^t  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (£^  114>,  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  hii  time, 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  afiectation  of  oiatots, 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crasaus  and  Coris 
too  modem,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  12 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  Coruncanius 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Conincanms  in 
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PoraponiuB  (IKg.  1.  tit  2.  t.  8.  §  35),  which  has 
given  oocanon  to  nracb  oontroyeny.  He  tays 
that  Coroocanius  was  the  first  who  pablidy  pro- 
fiessed  Uw,  since,  before  his  time,  jurists  en- 
deayoored  to  conceal  the  jus  dyile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  as  to  the  eailjr  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fabulous  (Puchta,  liuHhUioitem^  I  p.  301);  bat 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  technical  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schrader  (in  Hugo's  (XmL  Mag,  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanins  to 
admit  patrician  students — ^those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontifia — ^to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
atmction  in  the  theory  of  kw,  and  certainly  there 
are  passages  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic.  BniL  89,  de  Amie,  1,  de  Leg.  L  4,  <fe  Q^  iL 
13.)  Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publidv  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  pl^- 
beianu  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  kw 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  inteipretar 
tion,  though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  mvour 
with  Huffo  {R,  R.  G.  p.  460)  and  Zimmem  (A 
E.  O.  i.  9  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  meroly  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  i^iecial  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  b.  a  228  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  ( Appian,  de  Rebut  lUyr,  7 ;  Polyb.  ii.  8 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xzxiv.  6.)  By  Polybins  they  are 
called  Caius  and  Lucius;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Conincanus  for  Corun- 
canius, an  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 

(Rutilius,  VUae  JCtonun,  c  5 ;  Heineccius, 
Hi$LJur.Cfh,§USi  Schweppe,  A  A  (?.  §  127; 
L.  A.  W'urflfe^  EpieL  de  TL  Chruneimio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.T.G.1 

OORYUS,  a  surname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvus.     [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1.  L.  Aquiluub  Corvus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vL  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  bom  about  b.  c.  371  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Lieinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  &  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  CamiUus 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls.    His  celebeated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  **  Corvus,**  or  **  Raven,**  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  foble.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  sise  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  &oe  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  &  c.  348  with 
L.  PopiUius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27 ;  Gell.  ix.  1 1 ; 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  $  5 ;  Eutropu  iL  6.) 

In  B.  c.  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Idbo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsd,  defeated  them  ixi  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricnm,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat,  17.) 

In  B.  c.  348  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popidarity  with  the  solditos  was 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-foi^t  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Ganrus 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Sabellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Candium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  anny  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Dedns.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  these  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fiict  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  eariy  age.  (Liv.  vii  28 — 39 ;  Appian, 
SaenUt  1.) 
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In  the  year  foUowing,  &  c.  342,  Comu  was 
appointed  dictator  in  conaequenoe  of  the  nmtiny  of 
the  army.  The  legiont  stationed  at  Capoa  and 
the  BomHinding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Rome,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Hone  they 
were  met  by  Corms  at  the  head  of  an  army;  bat 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  thdr  &voarite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
tiie  enactment  of  severed  important  laws.  Another 
acconnt,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebnhr  (iii.  p.  63,  &c)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  viL 
40—42.) 

In  B.  c.  335  Corvns  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regains,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Gales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  acoocdingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Gales  was 
given  to  Gorvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Gales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  cobny  of  2,500  men. 
Gorvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Galenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.   (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  &  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Gorvus  again  foe  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Gursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  b.  a 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Goryna,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  ibr  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corrus  held  cumle  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  B.  c.  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Gorvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Gorvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle ; 
several  of  thdr  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Fresilia,  wen  taken;  and  the  li^rsi  were 
glad  to  have  thdr  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finish<Ml  the  war  i^ainst  the  Marn,  Gorvus 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  anspioes.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  ia  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome ;  a  '^  justitium^  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Gorvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  aflairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Gorvus. 
(x.  3—5.) 

In  B.  c.  300,  Gorvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 
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fifth  time  with  Q.  Appuleins  Paoa 
ci  affiurs  at  home  rather  than  tiioBe  almad  led  a 
his  election  this  year.     Thei«  most  limv«  been  »- 
vere  struggles  between  the  two  onlei«  fi»r  sk» 
time  preriously,  and  probably  both  of  than  heksL 
to  Gorvus  as  the  man  most  Ukelj  to  fating  naaa^ 
to  an  amicable  settlement.     During  his  &£A  cyt- 
sulship  the  Ogulniaa  law  was  paaoed,  hw  whar: 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  aognza  w«ve't&iGTs 
open  to  the  plebeians.    The  cononi  hiumeif  rcmew- 
ed  the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  r^t  ef 
appeal  (pnvoocOio)  to  the  people,  and  raidersd  k 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  ^fR^wing  «  deSoiif 
punishment  for  any  magistcate  vbo 
it.  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  &  a  299  Gorvus  was  dected  conool 
time  in  plaee  of  T.  Manlius  Torqnatno,  wbo  kii 
been  killed  by  a  fidl  from  his  hone  while  cngaerd 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  oo  great  s 
man,  and  the  superstitions  feeling  attendii^  it 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  drrsi 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  dated  by  the  death  of  Torquataa,  no  aoooer 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Gorvns,  than  they  kept 
close  within  thehr  fortifications,  nor  cooki  he  (vd> 
yoke  them  to  ride  a  battle^  although  he  set  wh^e 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  II.) 

From  this  time,  Gorms  retired  finnn  pnUic  life; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  reaA- 
ed  the  age  of  a  hundred.    His  health  was  souad 
and  vigoroua  to  the  hut,  and  he  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  taentat- 
able  example  of  the  fiivoors  of  fortune.     He  «as 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
cumle  diair  twenty-one  times.     He  lived  t»  see 
Pyrrhns  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  tl 
Rome  firmly  establidied  in  the  peninBola.     H« 
died  about  a.  c.  217,    seven  jen»  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.    (Cicde 
SenaeL  17 ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  13.  §  I ;   Plin.  H,  N. 
vii  48.  s.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statne  of  Valerius  Gorvus  was  elected  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  statues 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes.  (GelL  ix.  11 ; 
oomp.  SueL  Ai^,  31.) 

2.  M.  Valsiuus  M.  p.  M.  n.  MAxmoa  Coa- 
VINU8,  son  apparentiy  of  the  preceding,  was  osswd 
witii  Q.  Gaedidus  Noctua  in  b.  a  289 ;  hut  his 
name  occurs  only  in  the  FascL 

GORYBANTES.    [Gabbiri  and  Cybklb.] 

CORY'GIA  (KMfWKia  or  KwfnHcls)^  a  ny^^A, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycofos  cr 
Lycoreus,  and  firom  whom  the  Gorycian  cave  ia 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  phnl, 
Goryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pkista^ 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  710;  Ov.  MA  L  320,  HenmL 
XX.  221.)  [L.  &] 

GC/RYDUS  (lOfpvSor),  a  Buraame  of  ApoOo, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  ei^ty  stadia 
firom  Gorone,  on  the  sea-coast.  (Pans.  iv.  34,  § 
4,  &C.)  [L.  S.J 

GO'RYLAS.    [GoTYS,  Ne.  1.] 

GORYPHAEA  (Kopu^),  the  goddess  wbo 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  annaaie  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  moant 
Goryphaeon,  near  EpidauruSb  (Pans.  iL  28.  §  *2.) 
It  is  also  applied  to  deugnate  the  h^eat  or 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  sn  epi- 
thet to  Zeus.     (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

GORYPHA^SIA  (Kopu^Nuria),  a  sunsme  of 
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j^thena,  derived  from  the  promontory  of  Corypfaa- 
«ioD«  on  which  she  had  a  aanctoary.  (Paiu.  It. 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (KopvOaXAla),  a  somaxne  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festind  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sane- 
tnary.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYTHUS  {Kifntdw),  I.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  fausband  of  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  fisther 
of  Jasius  and  Dardanns.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tnscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serr.  adAem.m.  167,  Tii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loTod 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  &ther.  (Parthen.  EroL  34.) 
Acoordinff  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  Uie  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  tiiereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  NarraL  22 ;  Tzetz.  ad  L^fcofh,  57.) 
Others  again  call  OMrythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret.  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  penonages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  iL  p.  311 ;  Ov.  JIML  v.  125,  adi  290 ;  Pans. 
L  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
thia  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  &  c.  135.   [CoeooNius.] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  Cosconius,  miUtaiy 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilhis 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Ms^  in  the 
land  of  the  Insnbrian  Oauls,  &  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxz. 
18.) 

2.  M.  Cosconius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, pnetor  in  a  a  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  .fi^  56.) 

3.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
a  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Livy 
(EjpiL  75)  Cosconius  and  Luoeeius  defeated  the 
Semnites  in  battle,  slew  Marius  Egnatius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy^s  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian  {B,  C.  i  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusinm ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  fell  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batius, 'me  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marehed  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Venusin],  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poedieuli  in  two  days.  Most  modem  comment** 
ton  identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  ad  App,  Le.);  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
some  with  the  C.  Cosoonhis  who  was  sent  into 
lilyricnm,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  &  c 
78,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time. 
(Eutrop.  VL  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  dm- 
CN^35.) 

4.  C  Cosconius  Calidianus,  adopted  ftam 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cia  Brut,  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  &  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  titie  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  B.  c.  59  to  cany  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  ^is  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  o&red  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic  pro  SulL  14,  m  Vatm,  5 ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  $  8;  Cic.  od  AU.  il  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
Qttintil  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  a 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nins,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Seztius.  In 
the  same  year,  C  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequentiy  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Oalba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  b.  c.  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic.  m  Vaim,  7,ad  Q.  Fr. 
iL  6 ;  Plut  Caes.  51 ;  comp.  Di<»L  Csuls.  xlii.  52, 
/9ovAcvrds  3i$o.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  hitter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  MartiaL 
(ii.  77,  iii  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poeiarum  Latm- 
orum  Beiiqmae^  p.  249,  &&) 

Varro  speaks  {L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Muller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  ''Aetiones,*'  bat  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refen.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Palbu,  with  L.  Cosc.  M.  p., 
and  on  the  reverse  Man  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Don.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinins  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  b.  c.  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  tiiat  year.  (EckheL  v.  p.  196.) 


COSING  AS,  a  Thradan  chie^  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  rehited  by  Polyaenus.  (Straiag. 
viL  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kofffioi),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St.  Damianus,  with  whose 
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name  his  own  ii  oonstaiit] j  aModated,  and  ondcr 
vhich  article  the  particnhm  of  their  liTee  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserred  by  Anuddns  Vil- 
knovanns  {AnHdoL  p.  45S,  in  Opera^  ed.  Basil. 
15B5),  and  there  are  seyerel  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  obserred  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Chnrches  on  the  27th  of  September.  (Ada 
SameL,  Sept.  toL  vil  p.  428;  BSmer,  Ik  Ootma  ei 
Dam, . .  CommetUaUo^  Helmest  1751, 4to.;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Gr.  ToL  iz.  p.  68,  ziiL  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bzovios, 
NonumeUdor  Sandorum  Prqfemome  Medieomm; 
Carpzovius,  De  Medida  ab  Eodeaia  pro  Samelu 
habUis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

COSMAS  (KodTfiaf),  of  Jxrusalbm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascos, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maioma  in  Palestine 
(about  A.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  chnrch,  and  obtained 
the  somame  of  ftcA^vSo's.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  yersion  {iK^patrts)  of  the  Pialms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  bat  no  complete  edition  of  Uiem  has  been 
published.  Fabricins  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldinc  edition  of  Bome  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi*s  BiUioth.  Pairum,  Seyeral 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Snid.  «.  «. 
*I<»dbryi|f  6  Aoftaaicnifot ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  TiiL  596.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kocr/ior),  commonly  called  Indico- 
PLBU8TS8  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
A.  n.  535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  en^giged 
in  traffic.  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  ahnost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangen  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  yean  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifis- 
rious  knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  emboidy  his  information  in 
books.  His  chief  work  is  his  Tamoypa^  XpuT' 
Tiarun),  **  Topographia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,*'  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  sur&ce. 
The  aiguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  fiithers.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  phun, 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situa- 
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tion  of  eoontriea,  the  mannen  of  their  people^  Aar 
modes  of  coinmieraal  intereoarse,  the  natne  and 
properties  of  pfamts  and  »«itn«u^  and  nuuiy  other 
particuhn  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.    His  iUnatcatloiia,  whic& 
are  for  from  beiqg  methodicatty  airaqged,  toodi 
upon  subjects  the  most  diveiae.    He  q>*-»^«,  for 
example,  of  the  locally  where  the  lamelitee  paisnd 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  gannents  in  the  wilder- 
nesa,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epiade  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Loid,   the  rite  cf 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Bgjp6aiL  hierogly- 
phics, the  state  of  the  Christians  in  Indiai,  thor 
bishops,  priests,  &c    But  the  most  cmoona  ami 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  infannation  relates 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  whieh 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  dty  Adnlite,  ooa- 
sisting  of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  coneeoated 
to  Mus,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  McRory 
sculptured  upon  it    On  every  side  of  thia  moBn- 
ment  Greek  letten  were  written,  and  an  maofie 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  haa  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  Ptolemy  IL  Eneigetea  (&  c 
247-222>.    This  was  corned  by  Coemaa,  and  is 
given,   with  notes,  in  ue  second  book   of  the 
Topo^rapJ^,    It  appeals,  however,  from  the  re^ 
searehes  of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Coamas  haa  made  two 
different  inseriptiens  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Eoeigetes,  the  Beoood 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whoae  eonqnests 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.    The  author 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  hk  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figures  and  taUea.   We  meet 
too  witii  several  passages  from  writings  ef  the 
fothers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistiea,  espe- 
cially firom  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  86)  reviewed  this  prodnetion  with- 
out mentioning  the  writer*s  name,  probably  hecanse 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  tides  of  Xpumatfoi  iS^CAsc, 
**  Christianorum  liber,  Expocitio  in  Octateodnoa  ;** 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  ChristiaBs 
concerning  the  earth ;  Uie  latter,  because  the  first 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabenade  of  Mooes 
and  other  things  described  in  the  P^itateach.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Coomas^s  nam- 
tives  are  fid>ulous.  The  monk,  however,  relates 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  famifar. 
So  for  is  it  from  q>inY)aching  ele|^noe  or  efevadoa, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim 
at  pompous  or  polished  phnaeology ;  and  in  aerenl 
places  he  modestiy  acknowledgea  that  hia  mode  of 
expression  is  homdy  and  inel^ant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  times.  At 
fint  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  oonseqiienee 
of  various  attacka,  the  author  added  the  remaining 
seven  at  diffsrent  periods,  enlaigipg,  oorreeting, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  aignments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  qihe- 
rical.  This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  production  in  diflRnent  manuscript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  de  Montfonoon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  CoUetstio  Abea 
Pairum  et  Ser^Jtonam  GVoeoonoM,  foL,  Faxisi  1706, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  11 3-— 346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed 
an  able  and  learned  prefiice.  This  is  the  best 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  BiUiathem  VetL 
Pairum  edited  by  GaOandi,  Yen.  1765,  voL  ix. 
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We  lesm  from  Cosmas  himael^  that  he  com- 
posed a  UmvencU  Cotmography^  as  also  Asironomir 
eal  tables^  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stars  wen 
described.     He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.   These  are  now  lost    Leo  Alhitios  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronioon  Alexandrinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosmas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations.    (MontfiEincon, 
Nova  Oolledio  Pair,  et  Seriptor,  Graeeor,  vol.  ii. ; 
Cave,  Historia  Literaria,  toL  i.  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric.  BibL  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 
COSMAS,  a  Oraeoo-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
Cosmas  Magistsr,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
office  of  magister  offidorum  under  Romanus  Senior ; 
although  Beix,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann^s  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  txa- 
name.     In  Leundavius  («/.  G.  R,iL  pp.  166, 167) 
aro  two  aentmtiae  (^^0  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized 
by  Romanus  to  frame  legal  regulations.   It  further 
appears  from  a  Novell  di  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (iL  p.  158),  that 
Cosmas  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  laws.     Hence  Assemani  (BibLJur. 
Orietd.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  pp.  582—584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  l^al  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.    It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  tike  name  iKKayii 
vofuty  Ttiy  h  iwirofi^  iieriBttjUvtw,   (Lambecius, 
CommaU,  in  BibL  Vindob.  vL  p.  38 ;  Zachariae, 
Jfiit,  J.G.B.%  37.)    The  piefiue  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  wero  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  fianfeins  X^  rfN^X^^f 
v6/ju>t,  HeidelK  1837).     Cedienus  (t»  Qmfiantino 
et  Romano)  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patrieioa  and 
logotheta  oromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preCsoe  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romai'ca  of 
Magister  (rd  'Pttfiouc^  rod  Ma/ytarpov  XryofUpa), 
and  Jac.  Oodefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Graeoo-Roman  kw,  thero  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathins 
Patrieius  Romanus.  (Reiz,  ad  Harmenop*  m  Meurm, 
Thee,  viiL  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400;  Pohl,  ad 
Suaree.  Notit,  BasiL  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hist.  Jur.  G.  R.  §  41.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

COSMAS  (Koff^f),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
-  title  in  Brunches  Analeda^  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen*s  edition  of  the  Planudean  Ajuthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Anab.  iiL  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Cosmas 
Indicoplbustbs,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  [P.  S.] 

CO'SROES,kingof  Parthia.  [ArsacbsXXV.] 
CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidab.] 
COSSI'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
ever  ohtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
1.  L.  CossiNius,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (Cic  pro  Baib, 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  B.  a  73.  (Pint  Cra$».  9.) 

2.  L.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  Baib.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  his 
death  in  b.  c.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loes.  (Cic.  ad  Jtt.  i.  19,  20,  iL  1,  ad  Font,  xiii. 
23 ;  Varr.  R.R.u.l\  Cic.  ad  AtL  xiiL  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  a  freedman  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpidus 
in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  firiend  of 
Nero^s,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physidan,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  euro  his  friend.   (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  &mily  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  fiunily  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
""  CossuB**  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  fiunily  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  fimiily  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis,  consul 
in  B.  c.  485.  [Maluoinbnsis.]  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  became  two 
separate  fiimilies. 

1.  Sbb.  Cornblius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Cossus,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  b.  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  zii. 
53 ;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  Sbb.  Cornblius  (M.  f.  L,  n.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  Br  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cindnnatus  IL,  and 
two  yean  afterwards,  b.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  dty,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  VeiL  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Aenulius  Mamerdnus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
oplma  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  b.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerd- 
nus, who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  comnU 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus*  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  pUiced  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iiL  2.  §  4 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Ftr.  IIL  25.J 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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Ihe  tide  «r  csMd,  eitlKr  <m  awNnt  of 
fifed  that  4iipa J  «r  ia  ervDvidcnlioB  of  Im  holding 
at  the  tuie  the eooMikr  thbonase.  (Lit.  nr.  ld<,  2i^ 
M— 92;  Plat.  iKiMidL  16,  H^an^  S;  Niebokr, 
ii  p.  4.yS,  Ac  ;  Propert.  hr.  10.  22,  Ac,  who  giTcs 
quite  •  difleyqit  aeeoiuit.) 

Z,  P.  Co«nn,f  eg  A«  p.  P.  jr.  Ovkts,  eonanhr 
tribme  is  m,  &415.  (lir.  it.  49;  IHmL  ziiL  34.) 

4.  CsL  Coftnuut  A.  p.  M.  91.  Cci«#»ras  coiiaiilar 
triVonc  ia  &  c  414,  and  eonfol  tn  4^9  with  L. 
Fariw  Mrdnllifmf  IL,  the  rear  in  which  plebaaa 
qaai0!tfUfn  vere  fint  created.  (Lit.  hr.  4S,  64; 
Diod.niL38.) 

5.  A.  CoKKSLiUft  A.  p.  M.  i«.  Cowra,  hmher 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  ■.  c.  413  with  L.  Fnrint  Me- 
dnJIinui  (lav,  ir.  51 ;  Diod.  xiii.  43.) 

€.  P.  Coanut's  A.  p.  M.  k.  Comci,  htother 
of  Nea.  4  and  5^  consokr  tribone  in  &  c  408,  in 
a^idi  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  aeeoant  of 
the  war  with  the  YoUd  and  AeqoL  (Lir.  ir.  56 ; 
INod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  CotiifEUtM  M.  p.  L.  K.  RoTiLos  Coasra, 
dictator  in  &  c  408,  defeated  the  Volad  near  An- 
tiom,  kid  waste  their  territorj,  took  by  stonn  a 
Ibrt  near  lake  Focinas,  by  which  he  made  3000 
pfisonen,  and  then  retomed  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribone  in  &  c.  406.  (Llr.  ir.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cm.  CoftKXLivs  P.  p.  A.  i«.  Coasos,  consular 
tribune  in  &  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  chaige  of 
the  city  whife  his  coUeaKues  marehed  against  Veil, 
consular  tribune  a  •econd  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  yean  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  rentuie  upon  a  battle.  Comus  was  a 
moderste  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  lus  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  thoae 
honemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  hone  by 
the  state,  and  was  luppoted  to  hare  procured  the 
elevation  of  bis  half-brotiier  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Liciniut  Calvus,  to  the  oonsubr  tribunate  in 
B.  c.  400.  (Liv.  iv.  68,  61,  ▼.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  CoaifXLius  Maluoinknsu  Co80X7b»  con- 
sular tribune  &  c.  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus;  but  be  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  FU- 
Tus  Triciptinns  and  Ser.  Sulpicins  Cameiinus  were 
appointed 'in  their  stead.  (Lit.  ▼.  24;  Fadi,) 

10.  A.  CoRNBLius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  c  885,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlins. 
The  dictator  at  iirat  marched  against  the  Volsd, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaaghter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hemici 
and  othen.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  VolscL  (I^v.  yi. 
11-16.) 

1 1 .  A.  CoRNBLiUR  CosRua,  consuhtf  tribune  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  ktter 
of  which  yean  the  Licinian  kws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vl  86,  42.) 

12.  A.  CoRNBLius  Coaaua  Arvina.  [Arvina.] 
COSSU'TIA,  the  fint  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  vear,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet.  Caes,  L) 
qOSSU'TIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet  i 
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COSSCTIA'NCS  CATITO.  [ 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a 
Ae  gnaleat  Rspeetahifil 
in  Sicily  dnias  the  adHBstatM  of  V( 
defended  Xcso  bdbie  the  kMa.  (Gc  r« 
22,80.) 

r^^TTTTT,  ■  ITiiBiia  ■iliiiiil,  iihii 
at  the  expsMe  of  AntiackM  FpijiliwfB  mi  :t 
Ae  tcnple  of  the  OijspisB  Zeaa  at 
BL&168,]nthe 
Thft  tenple,  howcva^  in  its 
had  been  depnvad  of  ita  pfllan  by  SvHa, 
nnished  by  Hadnan.    (Yitnr.  Proif.  td.  ; 
zlL  20;   Ycfl.  Ptt.  L  10 ;  A^en.  t.  pu  oS4» 
StEsb.  iz.  pi  396 ;  Plin.  IT.  AT.  xzzvi  5  ;   J^ 
AmaULm^243i  Bockh,  Owp. /aaer.  L 
363.)  [L.  U.] 

COTISO,  a  king  of  Ae 
queied  in  the  rejgn  of  Ai^gnataa  by 
(Fkr.  iv.  12 ;  Hor.  Cann.  iiL  8.  ]&) 
to  be  the  aame  aa  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Gelne,  ta 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Angnataa  be- 
trothed his  dai^^hter  Julia,  and  wIumo  dai^ter 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  manage.  (SneC  Awf. 

Q.  C<rnUS  anniamed  ACHILLES  an  ae^ 
eoont  of  his  braveiy,  accompanied,  as  a  legate,  the 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicns  in  his  *—■ ■py* 
against  the  Cdtiberi  in  Spain,  B.C.  143,  nod  dis- 
tinguiahed  himself  by  shiying  two  of  the 
single  combat.    (VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURE'LIUS.     1.  C  Aummc^ 
CoTTA,  was  consul  in  &  c.  252,  with  P.  SerriliBs 
Oeminus,  and  both  consuls  canied  on  the 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  gnat 
Among  several  other  pfa^es  they  also  took  Himcn, 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secntly  remo'ved  by 
the  Carthaginians.    Afterwards  Cotta  bonowed 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  nnited  them  wiA 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  Bailed  to 
Lipaia,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  hia  tri- 
bune, Q.  Cassius,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle ;  but,  during  the  abaeoce  of 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanduig  allowed  him- 
self to  be  diawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Romans  were  killed.    (&  being  inibcmed  of 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipaia,  besie^d  and  took 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  swosd,  and 
deprived  tiusius  of  his  office  of  tribune.     Cotta 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  several 
instances  are  on  record.     DnruQg  the  siege  of 
Lipera  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Anrelins  Pecu- 
nioh^  was  scourged  and  d^nded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,  because  through  his  &n)t  a  port 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  cooaeqQenoe  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  probably  during  the  aame 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigoor  towards 
the  equites  who  reused  to  ^y  his  cornmands. 
(Frontin.  Slrateg.  iv.  1.  §  22.)    At  the  dose  of  his 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Carthi^^iniana 
and  Sidliana.    Li  248  he  obtained  the  oonaalskip 
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a  second  time,  together  with  his  fonner  colleague, 
P.  Serriliiui  Oenunos,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Carthalo  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  but  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him*  (Zonar.  viiL  14,  16  ;  Oros. 
iv.  9  ;  Cic.  AocuL  u.  26  ;  Frontin.  SbrtUtg,  iv.  1. 
§  31 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  §  4  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  AuRBLius  CoTTA,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
&  c.  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  &  c.  203,  he  was 
appointed  deeemvir  tacrorum^  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
sent  aa  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  sufier  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  eneigy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  B.C.  201,  as  decemvir  aacroram,  m 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Gh^ 
brio.  (Liv.  zziiL  30,  xxv.  22,  zxiz.  38,  xxx.  26, 
42,  zzzL  3, 5,  50.) 

3.  C.  AuHXLius  CoTTA,  was  pnetor  urbanus, 
in  B.  a  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpidus 
Galbo.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Boians,  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Furius  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  widi  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  zxz.  26,  27,  xxxi.  5,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49 ;  Zonar.  iz.  15  ;  Oros.  iv. 
20.) 

4.  M.  AuRBLiua  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  B.  c.  189,  during  ihe  war  against 
Antiochus.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  Antiochus,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affiiirs 
in  the  East.   (Liv.  xxzvii.  52.) 

5.  L.  AuRBUus  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  b.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.    (Liv.  xl.  27>) 

6.  L.  AuHBLius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  B.  c.  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  b.c.  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Oalba,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aemilianus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  aent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 
though he  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  was  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metei- 
lus  Macedonicus.  Cicero  states  that  C^tta  was 
considered  a  veteraioTy  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
managing  his  own  affiurs.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 
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5.  §  4,  viii  1.  §  11 ;  Cic  pro  Murem  2S,proFonL 
13,  BtTtL  21,  Dwin  m  CaedL  21  ;  Tadt.  Atm.  iii. 
66.) 

7.  L.  AuRBLius  Cotta,  was  consul  in  b. a  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Mariua,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilins  Metellus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut.  Mar,  4 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  17.)  From 
Appian  (lUyr,  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyriana,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  AuRXLius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  b.  c.  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C. 
Norbanus.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  inteifere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (templum).  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  oflSoe  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
omton  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  de 
Orai.  ii  47,  iii  11,  12,  BruU  36,  74). 

9.  C.  AuRBLius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
bom  in  &  c.  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  b.  c.  91 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  b.  c.  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  ^e  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octar 
vius.  In  that  year  he  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  firom  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  SuUa.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  hiw,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic.  Froffuu 
ComeL  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Ascon. ; 
Sallust,  Hist,  Fragm.  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
lex  de  judteiu  privatis  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  [Fragm.  Com,  F*448,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  cany  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  phice,  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.    Cotta 
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1  of  hii 


tiiat ;  1m  ie  placed  b;  the  ndv  of  P.  Sulpiciiu 
C.  Caeiar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  verj  higb 
opinion  of  him.  Cicrro,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
hii  life,  and  when  Sulla  atill  had  the  power  in  hii 
handa,  pleaded  the  caie  of  a  iroman  of  Anetium 
■gsinal  Cotta,  chaiacteriiH  him  aa  a  moat  acute 
and  lubtile  orator ;  hia  arf^tunenta  were  alwaya 
aound,  but  calm  and  dry. 


nated.     We  I 


iipecime 


.-  it  among  tbe  fragmenta  of  Salli 
He  Kppean  lo  have  occupied  himfelf  alto  with  the 
(tudj  of  philoaophj,  for  Cicero  introduce*  him  at 
one  o(  the  inleilocntora  In  the  "  De  Oratore,"  and 
in  the  third  book  of  iho  "De  Natura  Deonim," 
■■  maintaining  iLe  (aaae  of  the  Academict.  (Cic 
de  OraL  i.  7,  ii.  33,  iiL  3,  B,  BttaI.  41),  5S,  86, 
fl8,90,  Orat.  SO,  38,ad  AU.  lii.  20,  m  Verr.  i, 
fiO,  ui  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  a  22,  a  PtMon.  2S  j  Sai- 
lut.  Hill.  Fragm,  ii.  p.  21)6.  ed.  Gerl.;  Appian, 
da  B.ai  37.  Compare  Mojer,  Fragwl.  Orai. 
Rom.  p.  S33,  &C.,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  AtiHiLius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
waa  cDDml  is  B.C.  71,  tmelher  with  L.  Liciniua 
LocdUdi.  In  thia  year  the  war  agalnat  Mithri- 
dale*  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
waa  entruated  to  Metelliu,  Cotta  obtained  BiCiynia 
fbr  hia  proTUice,  and  a  fleet  Co  pioCecl  Ihe  Pio- 
pontia.  When  Milhiidatea  maithed  into  Bithynia 
with  hit  amij,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  hit  fleet  waa  atadoned.  In  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Chalcedoli  a  battle  wai  fought,  in 
which  Colta  waa  not  only  defeated  and  obUged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  vHia  of  Chalcednn,  bat  lott 
hia  whole  fleet  of  nitj-four  aaiL  Mithridates, 
who  had  to  direct  hia  altention  lowarda  rmothec 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  thia  cam- 
paign Cotta  ditmitied  hia  qnaeaior,  P.  Oppiui, 
whom  he  auipecled  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  againtt  him.  On  hit  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  aciutation  againal  Op- 
piui, who  wat  defended  by  Cicero.  Af^rwardt 
Cotta  himielf  wat  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  eitortiou  in  hit  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  wai  condemned.  Hiteon,  M.  AureliusCotta, 
took  revengs  for  thit  hHtilily  of  Carbo  towardt 
hia  hther,  by  aceuaing  Carbo  of  the  aame  crime, 
on  the  ver?  aame  day  that  he  (M.  Colta)  aamimed 
the  manly  gown.  (Ur.£^.  93;  EutiDp.Ti.6: 
Sail.  Frr^  Hvt.  lib.  iv. ;  Aaeon,  ta  ConeL  p.  67 ; 
Pint.  i«w«.  5,  6,  B;  Cic.  to  Verr.  v.  13,  pro 
JHurm.  15,  pro  Opp-  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.Caia  uivl23;  Apjuan,  JUtlAriiJ.71)  VaL 
War.  V.  4.  §  4.) 

II.  L.  AuHELiuB  Cotta,  a  brother  of  Hot.  9 

carried  the 


c  70, 11 
:brated  law  (In  JareHajmliciariii), 
ited  the  jndida  to  courta  coniiating  of 
and   the  tribnni  aemrii.     The 


equi      , 
ect  of  thia  law 


of  Ih. 

allow  other  partt  of  liie  Roman 

judicial   fimctiont,  for  which   reason   the   law  ia 

aomelimei  vaguely  datcribed  aa  having  traniferred 

Ihe  judicia  from  the  aenate  to  the  e<|ilitei.    P.  Coi^ 

neUua  Sulla  and  P.  Autroniua  Paetni  were  the 

conaula  elect  for  the  jeSe  a.  c  6fi,  but  both  were 

accnied  by  L.  Aureliua  Cotta  and  I-  Manliua  Tor- 

quatut  of  ambitut;  they  were  convicted  and  their 

aecuten  were  elected  conault  in  their  ttfad.     No 

woner  had  they  entered  upon  their  conaulihip,  than 


COTTA. 
F.  Antronint  Paetnt  formed  a  plan  with  Qoiliiie  Ibr 
murdering  the  conaula  and  moat  of  the  aertator^ 
Thia  conapiracy  however  waa  diacovered  Bud  fiut- 
trated.  The  year  after  hia  conaulahip,  B.  c  «, 
Colla  waa  ccntor,  but  he  and  hit  colicwgoe  abdi- 
cated on  account  of  the  machinationt  of  the  tribsnn. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  aoppreaaed  the  Calilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debatci  Dpon  which  in  tSe 
aenate  Cotla  had  taken  a  part,  he  propoKd  a  mp- 
plkaliB  for  Cicero  -,  and  he  aflerwardi  aheved  ibe 
■une  friendthip  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  aa  he 
■KtM  Ihe  fint  to  bring  forward  in  the  aena.te  a  mo- 
tion for  the  recall  of  Cicero  &om  hia  eiile-  Da- 
ring the  dvil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  nf 
Caeear,  whote  mother  Aurelia  waa  hia  kiiuwonaa, 
and  when  Caeaar  waa  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  waa  rwnouted  that  Cottn,  who  iltea 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  prapoae  ia 
the  aenate  to  confer  upon  Caeiar  the  title  of  king, 
unce  it  waa  written  in  the  libri  btala  tbal  the 
Parthiuia,  againat  whom  Caeaar  waa  pcefving 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  kir^.  AJW 
the  murder  of  Caeaar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the 
meetingi  of  the  aenate  from  a  feeling  of  deapair. 
He  ia  ptaited  by  Cicero  at  a  man  of  great  takut 
and  of  the  highett  prudence.  (Aaoon.  di  CurwL 
pp  64,  67,  73,&c;  Cic  lai^tDa.  16,  h  Htt.  ii. 
71,  ia  P.  Clad.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  17,  ■■  CU£. 
iii.  S,  Pha^.  iL  6,  pro  Dom.  26,  32,  pro  SnrL 
34,  ad  Alt.  lii.  21,  de  Lis-  ui.  19,  ad  Pdm.  bL 
2;  Suet.  Catt.  79;  Uv.  BpU.  97  ;  VelL  Pal. 
ii.  32;  Com.  Nep.  ^flu.4;  Pbt.Cfe.37.  Coma. 
Orelli,  Omm.  TuU.  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  AuRiLivs  Cotta  Messallinitb,  a  am 
of  the  orator  Metialla,  who  waa  adopted  isis 
the  Aurelia  gent.  In  the  reign  of  Tibeiim,  witk 
whom  he  wat  an  tennt  of  intimacy,  he  made  hin- 
aelf  nototiout  tor  the  giatuitoui  hwahueaa  and  aai- 

Thlt  drew  upon  him  an  accutadon  of  the  meat  it 
luttriout  aenaton  in  A.n.  32,  for  having  qmkn 
diireapectfuUy  of  Tiberioa ;  but  the  emperw  bia- 
aelf  aent  a  wtitten  defenn  to  the  aenate,  whicb  d 
courae  procured  hia  acquittal  Tacltna  characIoiKi 
him  aa  nobUu  tp»dem,  ted  agent  oA  injrmm  ti  prr 
JtagOia  n/omu.  (Plin.  H. N.i.27;  Tadt.  A*-,  u. 
32,  iv.  20,  V.  3,  vi.  6,  &c.) 

On  coioi  of  the  Aurelia  gent  we  find  the  nanei 
of  M.  Cotla  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  ar«  m  meant 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preodin:; 
peraont.  Of  the  two  coina  aoneied  the  obvuM  nf 
the  Ibnuei  repreaeutt  the  head  of  Pallaa,  the  rr. 
verae  Hennilea  in  ■  Uga  dniwn  l^  two  coitaiira ; 
the  obiecae  of  the  latter  n|Heaenla  tha  had  of 
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Yolcan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  reverse  an 
eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  U  AURUNCULETIUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  b.  c.  54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Oaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Uotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
np  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Ambioriz  and  Cativolcns,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
rones,  caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleagne  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  &ith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  wintep-qnarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  hce  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae- 
sar, B,  G.  iL  1 1,  V.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6 ; 
Sueton.  Com,  25 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  iL  150 ;  Floras, 
iii.  10 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tanromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COTTIUS,  son  of  Donnns,  was  king  of  seve- 
lal  Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottias  there- 
upon made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (b.  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  Suza,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
titts,  and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
3iL  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  tlie  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Anun.  Marc  zv.  10  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iii  20.  8.  24  i  OieUi,  Inter,  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ix.  24  ;  Suet.  Ner,  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Caea,  5, 
EpiL  5  ;  Eutrop.  viL  14.) 

CCTYLA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
most  intimate  firiends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  He  was  probably  aedile  in  b.  c.  44,  as  he 
is  called  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  aedilician 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.C.  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyla  with  Uie  conmumd  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic  PhUipp*  v.  2, 
viiL  8, 10,  11,  ziiL  12  ;  Plut  Afd.  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (K<Jtwj  or  Korvrro^),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
{Diet  ofAnLi, «.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  for  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  /ScCvroi,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  z.  p.  470 ;  Hesych.  Suid.  s,  w, 
Idfrvr,  ^uuTtim\i  ;  Herat.  Epod.  xvii  56 ;  Juven. 
ii.  92 ;  Virg.  CaiaL  v.  19 ;  A.  Meineke,  Quaett, 
Soen,  p.  41,  &c)  [L.  S.  j 

COTYS  (K&rws),  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(Anab,  V.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Corylas.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of^the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artazerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  1.  $  3, 
&c)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datamos 
conquered  and  earned  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
b.  a  364  ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear^  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schjteider,.  Tgij 
Xeu.  HelL  L  e.)     [Thtus.] 

2.  King  of  Thiaoe  from  b.  c.  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  Si  r.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  laated 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  hinu  In  b.  c.  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.J.  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicrates,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scrapie  to  take  part 
wiUi  his  &thei^in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 
0.  Ariatocr,  pp.  663,  669,  672 ;  Pseudo-Aristot 
Oeoon,  iL  26  ;  Nep.  Iphier,  3 ;  Anaxandr.  <^, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  B.  c.  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  chie^  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king^s  fitvour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thirl  wall  s  Greece^  vol.  v.  p.  217 ;  J^.  PM. 
ad  Atk.  p.  161,  where  he  ia  called  *«  Sitaloei.'') 
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Tb«  eSset  of  it  certiinij  mi 

Hiltocjtfan  that  Iw  Kbtuidinied  the  atniggle,  while 
Cotyi,  hiriiig  gained  hu  point,  nerer  dreamed  of 
folJilliag  hii  pramiaH.  (Dein.  e.  Aridocr.  f.  665, 
e.  PtrfjaL  1207.)  [AoTOcLsa,  No.  2.]  In  tlm 
aaine  you  bo  Tigorooilj  oppooed  AHobarainei  and 
the  odier  reTolted  Btnpfl  i^  tho  voBtern  pnmucei. 
Hen  igfun  he  ihcved  hu  bHtQitj  to  Atbeiu, 
which  lidnl  with  the  teIkI),  while  anotlier  motive 
with  him  for  the  couth  he  took  teema  to  hare 
been,  that  the  ntiapt  protected  the  citJH  orx  the 
Hellflipont,  OTer  which  he  desired  to  eitahliftfa  hia 
own  aothority.  Having  heii^ed  Scotoa,  which 
belonged  to  Aiiobarzanei,  he  wal  compelled,  ap- 
parentlj  bj  Timotheui,  to  niK  the  negt ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  rETolted  from  Alhem  and  wb- 
mitted  to  Cotya,  who,  haiing  in  Tain  tried  to  pe^ 
aoade  IphicTatei  to  aid  him  [fpHicHATas],  again 
bought  the  ■errica  of  Charidemus,  made  him  hia 
Kn-in.law,  and  ptneoited  the  war  with  hia 
a»ia(ance.  (Xen.  Ago,  ii.  J  26;  Nep.  TtmadL. 
1 ;  Dem.  de  lOod.  Lib.  p.  193,  c  Arale 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [CuABiDiMua.] 
appeaca  to  hare  oceuired  ui  b.  c.  3S9,  and 
aune  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip'i  aoeeuion, 
we  find  him  aapporting  the  claima  of  the  pretender 
PaoiBiuaa  to  (he  Macedonian  throne ;  bnt  the 
bribe*  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  hia  canae. 
(Diod.  ITi.3,3.)  Foe  hia  letter  to  Philip,  perhapa 
on  thia  occaaioD,  Ke  Hegetand.  ay,  AAen.  ri.  p, 
24S.  In  B.  c  356,  he  waa  aiainnated  by  Py- 
than  or  Panbon  and  Heiacleidea  (two  citinni  of 
Aenua,  a  Oreek  town  in  Thrace),  whoae  blher  he 
had  in  aome  way  injured.  The  murdereFB  were 
honoured  by  the  Athealaoa  with  golden  ciowni 
and  tbofmnchlKDrthecity.  (Aiiat.  Po/tL  t.  I D, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c.  Ariibxr.  pp.  659,  663,  67t ; 
Plut  adv.  ColM.  32 ;  Diog,  Uort.  liL  46,  ii.  65.) 
Colyt,  from  the  aceounta  we  hare  of  him,  waa 
much  addicted  lo  groia  Iniuiy,  and  eipeciaUy  to 
drunkeoneu,  the  prevalent  rice  of  hia  nation.  Hia 
Tiolence  and  cruelty  were  exceaDve,  almoit,  in 
bet,  akin  to  madoeia.  He  i<  laid  to  have  mur- 
dered hia  wile,  of  whom  he  wu  jealoua,  with  cii^ 
cnmilancei  of  the  moat  shocking  barWity ;  on  one 
ocea^on  alu  he  persuaded  himaelf,  or  chose  to 
aaaert,  that  he  was  the  brid^room  of  the  goddeaa 
Athena,  and,  baring  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nnptial  leatt,  he  put  to  death  two  oT  hia 
'     ■  lively,  who  had  not  preaenca  of 


£S2iSuid.j.e.,'  Vlat.  Reg.  tt  Imp.  Ayiplak.) 

3.  A  king  of  lie  Odi^™  in  Thraes.  He  waa 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  waa  forced  into  an 
alliance  againat  her  with  Penena,  ta  whom  be 
gave  hoatagea  for  hi>  fidelity,  and  anpptied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Peraeui  waa  conquered  bj 
Aemiliua  Putdlns  in  B.  c  168,  Biln,  the  aon  of 
Colya,  waa  taken  priaoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  lua  lather  aent  amhaaBdoca  to  iMa  any  •um 
of  money  for  hia  freedom,  and  to  account  ht  hit 
own  conduct  in  baring  aided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  aenate  did  not  admit  the  eicuae  of 
Cotya  a*  a  nlid  one,  bat  they  made  a  Souriah  of 
unenaity,  and  rclcaaed  the  prince  unnnaomed. 
Cotya  it  honoorably  recorded  aa  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  hia  countrymen  in  aobriety, 
gentleneai,andculUrBtionofmind.  (Polyb.KXviL 
10,  xu.  12;  Suid.'.  IF.;  Lir.  xliL  39,5l,e7,  S9, 
67,  ziiiL  IS,  ilf.  42.) 


CRANAEA. 

4.  A  king  of  Thiace,  took  jmrt  agamat  Caaar 
with  Pompey,  and  lent  him  a  body  of  saziltBriea 
noder  hit  ion  Sadalei  in  B.  c.  la  (Cut.  BA 
Cfe.  iiL  4  ;  Locan.  Pirn.  T.  £4.) 

£.  Son  of  Rhoonetaleea,  king  of  Thnce.  On 
the  death  of  Rhoemetaloa  hia  dominiona  wm 
dirided  by  Anguatna  between  hia  Tvotber  Rhea^ 
poria  and  hia  eon  Coty&  Rheacnporia  dcaiied  la 
anbject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himael^  bat  aid  not 
reutuie  on  palpable  acta  of  aggnasion  till  tlie  deak 
of  ADgnituA.  He  then  openly  waged  « 
■---  nephew,  bnt  both  partiea 


TiberiD 


oatiiiea. 


than,  feigning  a  wiah  fra*  friendly  m 
vited  Cotya  to  a  conference,  and,  at  tDe  [maqiiet 
which  followed,  he  tresctierondy  leiied  him,  and, 
baring  thrown  him  into  chaina,  wrote  to  TTbenM, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  adMefan 
and  antidpoled  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cirtya.     He 

come  to  Rome  to  hare  the  matter  iim  aigaln  il 
whereupon  (a.  n,  19)  he  murdend  hia  pnims, 
thinking,  aaya  Tacitua,  that  he  mif^t  aa  well  hare 
to  anawer  for  a  crime  completed  aa  br  ooe  haH 
done.  Tadtna  tpeaka  of  Cotya  aa  a  man  aS  genik 
diapoaition  and  mannera,  and  Orid,  in  an  epiMic 
addreaaed  to  him  during  hia  exile  at  Tomi,  alladea 
to  bia  cuttirated  taala  for  litetstnic,  and  daima  lo 
broui  and  protection  aa  a  brother-poet.  (Tac  A^. 
ii  64— 67,iiLSe;V8U.Pat.iL129;  Ow.tiPo^ 
iLfl.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  pcttiim  of  Thiace,  aad  pob^ 
one  of  the  aona  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac  .daa.  iL  «7.) 
In  *.  n.  38,  Caligula  gare  the  whole  ef  Thrace  B 
Rhoemetahxa,  aon  of  Rheacnporia,  and  put  Cotyt 
in  poaaeiuon  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  D.  47, 
when  Claudina  wished  lo  phKe  Mithridatn  m  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotya  cideaTonred  to  obiain  it 
for  bimielt  and  had  lucceeded  in  attachii^  waae 
of  the  noblea  to  hi>  cauae,  but  was  coinpeUed  by 
the  commanda  of  the  emperor  to  deal.  (Dioa 
Caaa.lii.12;  Tac  ^hl  xL  9.) 

7.  King  of  tba  Boqionti,  whidi  he  icceired 
bom  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  hia  bruher 
Mithridatet.  Aa  only  a  few  cohort)  ondcr  Jnliaa 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  tho  conntiy  to  aopport 
the  new  king,  who  was  himBelf  young  and  inef- 
perienced,  Hithridatea  aidearonied  to  reccrei  hii 
dominiona  by  force  of  anna,  ^  D.  SO ;  bat  be  waa 
conquered  and  carried  priaoner  to  Rome.  (Tac 
.JniiL  IS— 21.) 

The  aecond  of  the  coins  figured  OD  p.  777.  a. 
belongs  to  this  Cotya,  wbo  ia  aonetimea  (alM 
Coty*  L,  king  of  the  Bosporui.  The  coin  gitm 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  II.,  who  reigned  taia 
Hadrian,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Airian  m  bia  Peri- 
plus.  The  obrene  cepnaents  the  head  cf  Cotya, 
the  rererae  that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  iL  ppL  376, 
878.)  [a.K] 
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CRASSINUS. 

Phocia,  in  which  the  office  of  priest  was  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  fiye  years  by  each  youth.  (Paus.  x. 
34.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANA'US  {Kpaam6s\  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  Ho  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechme,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lamprae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  2. 
§  5,  31.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANE.    [Cardea.] 

GRANTOR  (Kp<i»rt»p),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  Xenocrates 
died  &  c.  315,  Cnmtor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.  He  died  b^ore 
Polemo  and  Crates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  ArcesilaUs ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Crantor^s  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Arcesilaiis.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (i^iro^u^/uira), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (J5^.  I  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  tliat  the  writings  of 
Crantor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Crantor^s 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that  ^  On  Grief  ** 
{De  Luctu^  IIcpl  TUv9avs\  which  was  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hippocles  on  Uie  death  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa* 
tions.  The  philosopher  Pauaetius  called  it  a 
^golden**  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic.  Acad,  iL  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated ^  Consolatio  "^  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia ;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch^s  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
ApoUonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Crantor  was  the  first  of  Plato^s  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  SolL  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theastotua,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fisb- 
▼ourites  among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. (Diog.  Laert  iv.  24—27 ;  Orelli,  (hum, 
TuU.  ii.  p.201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann*s  ZeU- 
Kkriftfiir  AUertimmmomaudiafi^  1836,  Nos.  104, 
105;  Eayser,  De  Cranton  Aoademico^  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  S.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Claudia  gens.    [Claudius,  p.  767.] 


CRASSITIUS. 
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CRASSIPE^,  «"  thick-footed,*"  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  of  the  Funa,  gens. 

1.  M.  FuRius  Crassipbs,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  B.C.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
Crassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  b.&  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  GauL  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Cenomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtuned  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  B.C. 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxT.  40,  xxxviiL  42,  xxxix.  3,  xlL  28. 
s.  33,  xUu  1.) 

2.  Fumus  Crassipbs,  married  TuUia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  oour 
tract  (gpojualia)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.a 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Crassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  B.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Brundisium,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr,  ii.  4,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  ad  Fam,  i.  7.  §  11,  9.  §  20,  ad  AtL  iv.  5, 12, 
viL  1,  ad  AtL  ix.  11.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero^ 
{ad  Fatn,  xiii  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  B.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  fiurmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  FuRius  Crassipes,  cunile  aedile,  as  we 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman^s 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  cumle  seat 


L.  CRASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freedman,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  Brammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Flaocus,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  lUiatr.  Gramnu 
18 ;  Weichert,  PocL  Latin.  ReUqu,  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Crassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  shive  of  the  Craantius  or  Crassidns, 
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BMBtioiied  by  Cioefo  in  bl  c.  43  {FkU^,  ▼.  6. 
ziiL  2)  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Antonj.  Hb  ori- 
ginal name  wonld  therefore  hare  been  Paaidea, 
and  he  wonld  hare  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
ae  a  matter  of  coone  npon  manmniadon.  It  may 
be,  boweTer,  that  the  Cfaidtins  mentioned  by  C»- 
eero  is  the  mme  aa  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  waa  pnetor  in 
B.a  43,  and  waa  tent  by  the  senate  into  Pioenom 
to  levy  troope,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianns,  when 
he  marehed  apon  the  dty  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consdship.  Cruras  was  seized  in  a 
ihiTe^s  dress,  and  bnraght  to  Octairianns,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  bat  afterwards  in- 
dodcd  his  name  in  the  proscription.  ( Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  oommentaton 
that  we  ought  to  read  AcUim  instead  of  AqtaUiu. 
If  this  eonjectore  be  coneet,  the  Ciasras  men- 
tioned aboTe  would  be  the  nme  as  the  Adlius, 
who  was  indttded  in  the  proecription,  and  whose 
eacape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C,  It.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  andent  &inily  of  the  (Licinii  ?)  Crasd,  con- 
spired against  Nenra ;  but  when  his  dedgns  were 
detected,  he  reoeired  no  punishment  firom  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  remoTed  to  Taientnm  with 
his  wife.  Cnusns  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conqiirscy  against  the 
life  of  Trnjan.  (Aur.  Vict.  ^piL  12;  Dion  Cass. 
Lmii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Oanl,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  &  a  40,  he  was  consul  suffectos  wiUi  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthiana.    In  n.  c.  38, 
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when  Antony  retoined  from  thai  eqwditioa,  & 
nidius  CrasBos  remained  in  Armenia,  sad  oBti- 
nned  the  war  against  those  nations  with  anado- 
able  sncfffus,  for  he  defeated  the  Armetiisw,  aid 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  AlbanisBs,  ai 
penetrated  as  for  aa  the  Cancasns.    In  tlie  oa- 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  Psrtliiaw  a 
&  c.  36,  Cnssns  was  as  nnfortonate  as  tlie  otia 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whomaoiferedgRatkasa, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.    In  b.  c.  32,  wko 
Antony  resdved  upon  the  war  with  Odsria, 
CnuBOs  was  oommisdoned  to  lead  the  annj,  wlkk 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  llie  }f ^ 
ditemaean.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  noBTaf 
Antony^  friends  advised  him  to  remore  Cleflpata 
from  the  army,  but  Ciaasos  who  was  bribed  bj  tke 
queen,  <qiposed  this  plan,  and  ahe  aecurfiDglT  «• 
companied  her  lover  to  the  &td  war.    Sh«tlj 
afterwards,  howevec;  Ciaasos  aho  advised  Aoiooj 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  dediiie 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.    Thii  tine 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  Daring  the  bsttle  of  A^ 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  eommand  of  Aatmr) 
land  forees,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  sesfig^t,  Cnsau 
and  his  army  still  hehl  out  jfor  seven  days  in  tke 
hope  that  Anttmy  would  return ;  but  in  the  ed 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  iiDllowd  b 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  infonaed  hia  i 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fiite  of  kit 
aimy.    After  the  M  of  Antony  Cnsaua  wai  pst 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavisnas.    He  died 
as  a  cowarii,  although  in  timea  of  pro^>erity  he  W 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  as 
terron  for  him.     (Cic.  ad  Faau  z.  21 ;  Din 
Cass.  zlviiL  32,  zUz.  24  ;  PluL  AwL  34, 42,56, 
63,   65,   68,   71,    OamparaL   Dem,  c  J»L  1; 
Yell.  Pat  iL  85,  87 ;  Ores,  vi  19.)       [L  a] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUa  [Claudius, fl767.] 


1.  P.  Lidmoa  Cnusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  171. 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUa 

Stbmma  Cbassobuii. 

(A.) 
C.  Licinius  Varus. 

I 


2.  C.  Ldciniua  Ciaasoi,  Cos.  b.  c.  158. 

8.  C.  liidniua  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  &  c.  145.(?) 
! 

4.  CLidnius [Cnssns]?    5.  Iicinia,viesta],B.&l^ 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mudanus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  b.  c.  131. 


(a) 

6.  P.  liidniaB  daasus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  205. 
7.  P.  lodniuB  Craasos  Divea^ 

I 


I 

9.  M.  Licinius  Cmsus 
Agelastus. 


I 


10.  Lidnia,(?)iiww* 
ClandiusAseUai. 


11.  Lidnia,  married    12.  Lidnia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius  14.  P.  lie  GEum  I^ 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba.      C.  Sempronius  Gnochns.        Cnssusy  Pr.  b.c.  107.     fa)  Cos.  n.  c.  97 ;  d>°^ 

Vennleia. 

I 
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I 


15.  P.  Licinins  Ciusns  Dives, 
died  &  c.  87. 

1 8.  P.  Licinini  Cnssos  Divef, 
Dteodor, 


16.  Lidmoi  CnnoB 
Diyeib 


I 
17.  M.  LicininB  CxaMua,  triuDiTir, 

married  Tertolla. 


19.  M.  Licinini  Craasos  Divei,        20.  P.  Licinios  Crasaus  Dives, 
Quaestor  of  Caesar.  Legate  of  Caesar,  xnarr.  Cornelia. 


I 


21.  M.  Lidnins  Craasus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  80. 

22.  M.  Lidnins  Ciassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  14. 


(C.) 
23.  L.  Lidnins  Ciassns,  orator ;  Cos.  &  c.  95  ;  married  Mncia. 

I  


r 


24.  Lidnia,  married 
Sdpio  Naaica. 


25.  Lidnia,  married  26.  L.  Lidnins  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 

C.  Marius.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     Oiker  lieba  Cram  of  uneerlam  pedigree, 

27.  Lidnius  Crassos  Dives,  Pr.  &  c.  59.  28.  P.  Lidnins  Craasns,  Pr.  &  c.  57* 

29.  P.  Lidnius  Ciassus  Jnnianns,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Lidnins  Crassus  Mndanns,  a  contem- 

&  c.  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


1.  P.  LiciNius  C.  F.  P.  N.  Crassus,  vras 
grandson  of  P.  Lidnins  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
B.  a  208.  In  B.  c.  176  be  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  aacrifioe 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province. 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Persons.  He 
advanced  through  Epeims  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  zli.,  zlii.,  zliiL)  During  his  conmiand,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  com  to  supply  his  troops,  and  vras  aocnsed  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  LidNius  C.  p.  P.  N.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  vras  praetor  in  b.  a  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  &  a  168  he  was  con> 
snl,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.  (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  LiciNius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
%  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  {d»  Amie,  25)  and  Vairo  (de  He 
RuL  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  tuned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plntarch 
{C,  Graedk,  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Giacchns.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacandes  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens^  (Cic.  BruL 
21.)  (Huschke,  Udmr  die  Stelle  de$  Varro  wm 
den  Lidmern,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4  C  Licmius  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Proff,  xdi.) 

5.   LiCINIA.      [LiCINlA.] 

6.  P.  LiciNius  P.  p.  P.  N.  Crassus,  Divbs, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Lidnius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Lidnius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  b.  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  cnrule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consolars,  Q.  Fulvius  Fhic- 


cus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifez  maximus.  (Liv. 
XXV.  5.)  In  b.  c.  211  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  ^lendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  M  xxi.  4) ;  in  b.  a 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictates  Q. 
Fulvius  Fhiccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  b.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  b.  c.  205  he  was  consul 
with  Sdpio  Afiricanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bmttii  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  fimm  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  anny.  (Liv.  xxiz.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  b.  c.  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  &  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fightof  120  Radiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  hv  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
dvil  and  pontifical  law  he  vras  deeply  skiUed. 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (L  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
examjde  of  his  religious  severi^  in  condmning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  ni^ht  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everkstmg  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiua  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of  No.  6. 
"  8.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  BnU.  26A  His 
natural  fether  was  P.  Mudus  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  tluit  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  {Epit.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
nuudmus,  he  forbade  his  colleague,  Valerius  Flao» 
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COB,  who  WM  flaaen  MartiaUi,  to  undertake  the 
oommand  agunst  Aristonicus,  and  impoBed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  sacted  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  but  shewed  their 
sense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
flamen  to  obey  the  ponti£  (Cic.  Pkd.  id.  8.) 
Cnissus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Peigamus,  which 
bad  been  bequeathed  by  Attains  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smvina  by  the 
body-guanl  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thiadan  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
iil  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perpema,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  hingnage,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
daim.  (QuintiL  xi  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  BruL  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  4),  and  Gellius  (who  gives  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  **  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobilis* 
simus,  quod  eloqnentiMimus,  quod  jurisconsultisai- 
mus,  quod  pontijfex  maximus.^  (OelL  i.  13.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  roiled  in  contest  wiUi  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (de 
OrtU,  i  56).  By  Heineocims  {HitL  Jur,  Rom.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  h,  Licinins  Crassus,  the  orator.  No.  23. 
(Rntilitts,  VUae  JCionun,  c.  xviiL) 

9.  M.  hicoaos  CKA88US  AaBLABTUs,  son  of 
Na  7,  and  gnmdfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N,  viL  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
«ot  the  less  entitled  to  tbe  designation,  though 
liUcHius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
((Cic.  de  Fm.  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.-  LICINIA&      [LlCINIA.] 

13.  M.  LiaNiiw  C&A88Ufl^  son  of  No.  9,  was 
fiaetor  &  g.  107. 

14.  P.  liiciNius  M.  F.  P.  N.  Crassus  Diybs, 
tvother  of  No.  13  and  fieither  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  mpomt  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Oellius  (li.  24),  to  pievent  excessive  expense  and 
|[luttony  in  baoquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
18  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  b«  c.  97*  The  sumptuary  hw  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of^  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  alter  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  passed  by  the  populus.  (Macrobi  iL 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  &c.  98.  (Val  Max.  ii  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality.  (Cic.  da  Qf.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Crassus,  the  senate  inade  a  re- 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  *  se 
homo  imflKHaretur,^ — a  monstrous  rite,  aays  PHbt. 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publiclj 
niaed.    rPlin.  H,  N.  xxx.  3.)      After   hi 
suLship,  ne  took  the  command  in  ^mm,  mhi 
he  presided  for  several  3reais,  and,  in  the  y* 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  iat  hia 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.     In   the  socia! 
war,  &  c.  90,  he  was  the  legate  of   I«.  Julisi 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  j^aex  his  oolle«giK>  m 
the  censorship  (Festus,  s.  v.  r^fhrr^  and  wath  h^ 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  '^-*»^"^  and 
I  tali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  wi-^ 
the  rights  of  citixenship.     In  the  civil  war  wLks 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  wiu 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.     When   Marios  mr»i 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rocae  b 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  hwn«*lf  in  ordei  t.* 
escape  a  more,  ignominious  death  froni  the  hai^s 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  EpU.  bcxx.) 

15.  P.  LiciNzus  Crassus  Dma;,  son  of  Nal 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic.  ad  AIL  xxL  24.)  In  &  c 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  hoiaemea  of  Fim- 
bria, who  belonged  to  the  par^  of  Marina,  and,  ae- 
cording  to  Florus  (iil  21.  §  14),  waa  maasfifniT 
before  his  fother^s  eyes.  Appisn  {B.  C  L  pu  3^4) 
diffen  from  other  hutorians  in  his  aooount  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  &ther,  after  ^y> 
ing  his  son,  was  lumself  slaaghtered  bj  the  pany 
in  pursuit 

16.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divss,  a  yoonger  lr>> 
ther  of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulan  of  his  history  which  have  beea 
recorded  are  the  foct  of  his  marriage  in  the  hfetiae 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  firom  the  massacn  of 
the  year  &  c.  87.    (PluU  Cnm.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licnaus  P.  f.  M.  n.  Crassub  Diws, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  data  of  his  both 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  piohahle  that 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  &  a  1 15,  for  Phitaiih 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (Pfait 
OnMB,  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  b.  c.  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthiana.  (/6. 17.) 

In  the  year  b.  a  87,  when  his  fother  and  bio* 
ther  suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Marias 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  consideied  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom ;  bat  be 
was  closely  watched,   and  afbar  some  time  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  some  yean  before,  when  his 
fother  had  the  command  in  that  countiy.    Hov 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  upoa 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaecus,  and  how  he  psised 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  in  detsil 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.    Aittr 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cinaa 
(b.  c.  84)  relieved  him  from  his  vofamtaiy  coDfine- 
ment.    He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenanee  he  provided  by  na- 
rauding  excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,msde  his 
way  to  Mahica.    Thence,  seising  thp  veiseb  in 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  from  the  psity  of 
Marius.    He  soon  quarrelled  with  MeteUos,  end 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  fx  when  Salla 
(b.  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  generaL 

He  was  now  brought  into  competition  with 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulla.  The  sund 
of  Crassus  was  of  an  essentially  vulgar  type.   He 
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was  noted  for  enrf,  bat  his  enry  wbb  low  and 
cayilling :  it  mm  not  enogetic  enough  to  be  cniel 
and  leyengefiil,  even  when  snooeMfuI,  and  it  was 
so  &r  under  the  control  of  posUlanimitj  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Crassus  regarded  Pompej;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  livals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassos  with  gold.  The  mling  pas- 
sion of  Craisus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortanes  of  his  fiimily  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undeigo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  SnUa  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  penonally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
fiiction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  d[  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
ha  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despse  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lncullns  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purehasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wauts  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affiurs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname.  Dives.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fi>re  the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  afGun, 
by  canvassmg  for  votes  in  fi&vour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affiible 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household*  He  woriked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
fiurms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  othen  to  make  cheap  purehases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  baigaining  for  the  houses  that  wen  buni- 
ing  or  in  diuiger  of  being  bamt 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  fitnn  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-&ted  Spartacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  b.  c.  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevuling  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  akeadj  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spart 
TAcus],  Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
slain  with  12,300  (Plut  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  (EpiL  97),  60^000  of  his  foUowers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  {Hrisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangen 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fiigitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  **  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots.**  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (launu)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  dedared  to  the  peo^de  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (a  c.  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  fovourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judioea 
were  selected  frx)m  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aeraril)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  ^e  senate  had  possessed  th» 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  oveibome  by  the  superior  authority  of  hia 
colleague.  To  gain  fiivour,  ne  entertained  the  po» 
pulace  at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri* 
buted  com  enough  to  supply  the  fimiily  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superidr  personal  considenn 
tion  of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 

r'     bably  at  the  instigpition  of  Caesar)  mounted 
tribime,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mut 
titttde  that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dnun  the  night  before,  invited  the  coniult  to  be 
reconciled  before  .ibey  left  office.  Fompey  re- 
mained cold--afi2[  inflexible,  bat  CnufUB  took  the 
firat4te]p  by  offering  his  hand  to  his  riyal,  in  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassiis  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Oabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero^s  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassos.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  finn  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  disr 
cordanoe,  passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  &fled  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  prorince  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probaUv  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
6S,  L.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(Sail  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Ciassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  ailected  frienddiip.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  AU.  i  14  and  16,  ad  Fam,  xiv.  2,  pro 
8&gL  17,  ad  Fam.  L  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
Uct^  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  conununity  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gun  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  bad  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend ;  for  in  B.  c  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capad^  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fad  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  huge  portion  of 
the  public.  While  the  young,  the  dsring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar, — whUe 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  afibcted  the  reputation  of  high 
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principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  with 
fitvour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considerable 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  saw 
much  that  they  liked  in  CrassuAi  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  tlw 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  tbe  aympathj 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jealous 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occiipied 
in  making  money.  They  iqrmpathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  hia  unequi- 
vocal success  in  his  punuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  univerul  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philosofphy. 
Thera  was  no  profligacy  in  his  {Hrivate  oonduct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
was  not  above  ordinary  ccmiprehensim.  The  many 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vplgar-minded  but 
sa/»  man,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  coove- 
niently  upon  hinu  who  was  not  likely  to  innovate 
rashly,  to  dacsle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  pot 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  ligidi^  of  virtue. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cras- 
sus as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  bis 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter-influence  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  fi>r  wealth.  Pliny  (H.  N.  zxzui. 
47)  values  his  estatn  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  mi^t  have 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  own  cost 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  zicb.  In  other  less 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  his 
existence;  but  in  the  period  of  transitian  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fiill  of  the  repaUic^ 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  possessed  eould 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent. 

It  was  part  of  the  triumviral  contract — ^renewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Iaum — ^thai 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con- 
suls together,  should  share  the  annies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influmce  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  years 
of  Caesar^s  command  in  OauL  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno* 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Gato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  dection  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Man  with  his  followen  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  b.  c.  55.  A  law 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C  Tre- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spains,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Oauls  and  lUyii- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinces, Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himsdf  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates :  Caesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Oeimany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  made 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  he  bad  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebonia 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  determined  to 
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dae  his  authority  by  attacking  the  Parthiana. 
This  was  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
ities, and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un- 
just than  the  determination  of  Craasus.  It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  b.  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phraates.  The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
serve certain  l^;al  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful- 
ness,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.  Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Cmssus.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Bmndusium.  The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 
The  route  of  Cmssus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thiace,  the  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  though  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
deai^  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  Deiotarus,  whom*  he  met  in  GtUatia,  rallied 
hun  on  his  coming  kUe  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
Caesar^s  murderers)  and  the  l^ate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack ;  fimcied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  unwariike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  hy  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
strip the  ^ory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and  | 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  Uie  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy *s  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated^  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
add  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble his  forces  and  concert  his  pUns  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infi&ntry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  generaL  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi  m 
JUL)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  fiither*s  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbl^  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  fiither,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Josephus  (AnL  xiv.  7,  BelL  Jud,  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  600  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  *"  De  Bello  Judaico,*'  (i.  21,)  which  is  UtUe 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Cbimartion,  part  2)  attributes  die 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleazar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  bom  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleazar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  widi  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  than  he  eeked,  not  on!  j  2000  talenta 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  nntoached«  but 
ereiything  elae  that  he  thought  worth  canying 
away,  to  die  yalne  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orodet  (Aiwoes  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  hu  anny,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  hnt  he  de^tched  Suenas, 
the  most  illostrioas  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished geneml,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Crassos  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crsssns  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  tenninate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  Uie  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  ige>  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crsssus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleoceia.  **  Sooner,**  said  the  ambaa- 
sador,  Vagises,  ''shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Selenceia,**  Ai^ 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  foroes ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cayalry,  of  wb'ch 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necesaaiieai  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unaUe  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crsssus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxUiary  troops ; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  ovm  defence  against  Orodes. 

Ciassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
be  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
4>ian  chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  AriaDme&* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
•Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
■Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  ofiered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  him; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  ftuits  of  victory.  Cas- 
4ius,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamues  of  treachery, 
imd  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  fidr  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes,  having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  firom  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthians  woe  advancing.    The  conduct  of 

*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  hm- 
guages,  there  is  a  great  variati<»  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Augarus  or  Abgarns,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  HisloHa  Ronuutonan  ParUdoot  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarns.  Florns  (iii  11. 
§  7)  names  him  Mazaras.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xl  16)  Artabaies. 
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Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  marked  bj  ii 
lution.    He  first  drew  up  his  infontry  in  line,  aikd 
pbiced  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  anamgeBCBt 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderoiUB  sooeefla 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  would  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  formed 
the  infimtry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadiooa 
of  cavalry.    To  his  son  he  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas- 
sius the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  th^  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  ahoata 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.   They  wcrtied  the 
dmsely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  arxowa 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  whidi  struck  ita  man. 
Crassus  was  dishfsartened  at  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  aapplj. 
By  feigned  retreats,  duxing  which  they  oontiimed 
to  disdiarge  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Ramaoft 
into  disadvantageous  positions ;  then  they  suddenlj 
rallied  and  changed,  while  the  enemy  was  in  di»> 
order  and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  waa  dis- 
tinguished by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Plutarch. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  soldien  under  a  calami^  which, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  them 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  &int  and  lan- 
guid shout  with  which  they  responded  to  his 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be- 
cause their  hones  and  arrows  could  be  of  little 
nse  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  affiurs, 
Octavius  and  Cassius  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  semseless. 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  stren^ 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip- 
ture), and,  on  the  following  momiQg,  the  Parthiana 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  eock 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Craasus  and  the 
principal  officen  of  the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  mi^t  altogedier  es- 
cape, agun  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andromachua, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  daa- 

gerous  defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  snare, 
e  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  frmn  Sure- 
nas, who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  out 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  hoEK, 
with  rich  trappings,  was  led  out  as  a  present 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  pbunly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cras- 
sus alive,  seised  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  some  un- 
known hand.  Whether  he  was  despatched  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him 
from  the  diigrBoe  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  unoer- 
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taixL  In  ibe  coiHse  of  this  ezpeditioii,--one  of 
the  most  diaattrons  in  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  engaged  ajpunst  a  foreign  enemy, — Crassns  is 
aid  to  We  loBt  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
ArtaTasdes  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
giyen  one  of  his  daughters  in  moiriage  to  Paconis, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
messenger  airiyed  from  Snrenas,  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1168 
&c)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fidlen  enemy,  saying, 
**"  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  whidi  in 
life  thou  wert  so  greedy.*^  (Dion  Cass.  xL  27 ; 
Floms,  iii  1 1.) 

(Plutarch,  Crassus;  Dion  Cass.  xxz^iL — ^xl.; 
Cic.  Epist  paasim.  The  Hidoria  Romanorum  Par- 
thiea,  usually  attribnted  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Drumann,  Gest^  Roms  iy.  pp.  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Deeodor;  for, 
though  originidly  veiy  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
solvent, and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Crassus  Dives.    (VaL  Max.  tL  9.  §  12.) 

19.  M.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divbs,  the  elder 
eon  of  the  triumvv  (No.  17)  by  TertoDa.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  v.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axius,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  unfeithfiil  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar^s  quaestor  in  Oaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  ci^  war,  in  b.  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Cis- 
alpine Oanl  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  24  ;  Justin  xliL  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
cilia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Gruter  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  ffenealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  Geack 
Roms  iL  p.  ^5.) 

20.  P.  LiciNius  M.  F.  Crassus  Divbs,  younger 
son  of  the  trinmvir,  was  Caesar^s  legate  in  Gaul 
from  B.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
fiither.  In  &  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  b.  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aquitania. '  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  he  dso 
brought  home  1000  Gdlic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  port  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
vir, Publius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
sode^.  In  b.  c.  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  vrith  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  fother.  (Cic.  ad  Q^,  Fr,  iL  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  54,  he  followed  ike  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fotal  battle  near  Cairhae, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Pint.  Crass. 
25.)    Seeing  that  he  could  not  nscoe  his  troops. 
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he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  amd,  as 
his  hand  vras  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  ran  bin 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambkioai 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  £eune  of  eloqueaee, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freedman  Apollomusy 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
( jDos^  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
devke  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfother,  Publius  the  censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  LiciMius  M.  p.  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  &  c.  80,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Biacedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  but* 
rounding  barbarians.    (Liv.  EpiL  cxxxiv.,  cxxxv.) 

22.  M.  LiciNius  M.  p.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  &  a  14.   (Dion  Cass.  Hv.  24.) 

23.  L.  LidNius  L.  p.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  Iwm  b.  a  1 40, 
was  educated  by  his  fether  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelias  Antipater.  (Cic.  BruL 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  dispby  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  DiaL  de  OraL  c  34,  two 
years  earlier)  he  accused  C,  Car)M>,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who^^Was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Ciabsus  belonged.  VaL 
Maximus  (vi  5.  §  6^  gives  anjbstance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  casj^  When  the  shive  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  tok  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Crassus  sentbaclc  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slave  in  ch&ins. 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  21,  Brvl.  27) ; 
and  Crassus,  pitying  his  fiite,  felt  pome  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr,  ilL  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  118)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  Uw  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  GauL  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  tha^  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  dtisei^  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  frtmi  a  diminution  pf  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  ocduion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo* 
cracy.  (Cic.^rv^.43,  (isQ^.ii.  18.)  By  eloquence 
above  ms  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  c.  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Maxcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  dient 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caedlius  Mettins,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontifih, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassius,  the 
seojndvs  reorum^  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil,  i  15 ;  Cic.  de  OraL  ii  55, 
da  Of.  ii  18;  Macrob.  L  10;  Clinton,  Fasti^ 
B.  c.  114;  Aacon.  m  MiL  p.  46,  ed.  QrellL) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
served  every  other  oflSce  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  pleba  and  the  oeoMnhip.  In  hit  qoaestonhip 
he  tiETeUed  through  Macedonu  to  Athens  on  his 
return  from  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
proTinoe.  In  Asia  he  had  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepsius  Metrodonis,  aud  at  Athens  he  leoeiyed 
instruction  from  Charmadas  and  other  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians ;  but  he  did  not  remain  so  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  fix>m  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  solemnisation  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival  (Cic.  de  OraL 
iii.  20.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Seigius  Orata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (VaL  Max.  iz.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Onita,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  fiur  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioniz^  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  tide  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognizant?  (Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  16,  dt  Oral.  i.  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  &  c.  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distinguished  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  &  c.  106  he  spoke  in  fiivonr 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judida,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judices,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  fiiction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  whidi  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  &  c.  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Chraochus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  b.  &  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Gm^  des  Bomuehm  BeehU,  I  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  a.  c.  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi- 
lius Glaucia,  the  judida  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Mucii  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
■ui  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  Brtit.  43,  de 
OraL  i.  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Memmius  (Cic 
ds  OraL  iL  59,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  b.  c.  103  he  was 
cnrule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  ds  Q^  ii.  16;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
3,  viiL  16.  s.  20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
fiither-in-Uw,  Q.  Scaevoh^  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  d^radation  of  his  can- 
vass. (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.  c. 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
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pontifex  maximus,  who  must  be  carefullj 
guished  from  the  augur  of  the  same  name.    During 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lex  Liemia  Mmem 
de  Civibue  reffmdit^  to  prevent  persona  f*"*^  as 
citizens  who  were  not  entitled  to  thai  cfaazacter, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citiaena  to  depart 
from  Rome.     The  rigour  and  inhospitality  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  causes 
of  the  social  war.     (Ascon.  m  CSc  pro  CormtL; 
Cic.  de  Off,  iii.  11.)     During  the  term   of  his 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilios  Caepio, 
who  was  hated  by  the  equites,  and  was  aocaaed  of 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C  Norbanus  (Cic  BrwL 
35);  but  Caepio  was  condemned.     Crassua  waa 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  fidd. 
He  hastened  to  his  province.  Hither  Ganl,  and 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy ;  Imt  fee 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  contoit 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pio- 
vinoe  was  disturbed.    For  this  trifling  saooeea  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  wvmll 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  senata, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  anch  a  mis- 
application of  the  honour.    (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6 ; 
Cic.  m  PftKMk  26.)    With  this  exception,  his  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  his  province  waa 
irreproachable.    This  was  admitted  by  C  Caibo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  formerlj  ac^ 
cased),  who  accompanied  him  to  Gaul,  in  or&r  to 
seek  out  the  materials  of    an   accusation;    hat 
Crassus  disarmed  his  opposition  by  courting  in- 
quiry, and  employing  Carbo  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  a^rs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  canaes  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curius  and  M.  Coponins, 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  onder  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Curius,  while  Q.  Scaevob,  the 
greatest  livins  lawyer,  supported  the  daim  of 
Coponiui.  The  state  of  the  case  viras  this.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  preg- 
nanty  and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  bom  within  the  next  ten 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  his  own  guar- 
dian,* M.  Curius  should  succeed  as  heir  in  his 
pkce.  (Cia  Brut,  52,  53.)  No  son  was  bom. — 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omisans,  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  according  to  whidi 
Curius  could  have  no  daim  unless  a  son  were  firrt 
bom,  and  then  died  while  under  guardianship. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  constmctiott, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  difference  between  the  case  of 
no  son  being  bom,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  bora 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  equitable  constroction  contended  for  by  Crassns 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  B.  c.  92  he  was  made  censor  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  sprang 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  schools  of 
persons  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoriciana. 
Crassus  disiqjproved  the  novelty,  as  tendiqg  to 

*  **  Antequam  in  suam  tutehun  perveniaset,^ 
u  e,  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  whidi 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another.  The  phrase  has  been  misimder- 
stood  by  Druniann. 
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Jdleneaa,  and  calcokted  rather  to  enoounge  effiron- 
tery  thui  to  ahaipen  intellect.    He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  ahnost  every  TaluaUe  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeki,  and  waa  displeased  to  see  his 
coantrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Ore- 
dan  customs.     Tlie  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribus  and  in  Oellius  (xv.  11), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  censorian  edict.    Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
▼ery  different  habits  and  tempers,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.    Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.    He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.     It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  brass.    He  had  two  goblets, 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.     His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbua,  his  colleague,  found  &ult  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Plin.  H*  N,  xvii.  1),  esti- 
mated  his   house  at   a  hundred  million  {teKUT- 
Hum  miUies)^  or  according  to  Valerius  Maximna 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  (aeaBOffies  $estertio)  sester- 
ces, and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  loss  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.     It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Crassus,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sueton.  Nero,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  lud  done  upon  the 
loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives.    (Aelian,  ffist, 
Auim,  viiu  4.)    On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic  <ie  Or.  ii.  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
Kcrupulous  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that. might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffiDonery,  he  Sfxnetimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  Lamia  in  his  iqteech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
S(ime  witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  {H,N,  xxxv. 
4-)     Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  fevour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,   No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called    him    the   Palatine   Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
IxNiese    colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia.     The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  (da  Orai,   ii.  54,  pro  Cluent.  51 )  and 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).      His  last  speech  wos 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  b.  c.  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippns,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
mates.     Philippus,  in  opposing  the  measures  nS 
M.  Livius  Drufius,  imprudently  asked  how,  witl 
•uch  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  commonwealth.    Crassus  fixed 
^pon  this  expression,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to 
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excel  hhnaelf  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consuL  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge, — • 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
**  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct.**  At  his  dicta> 
tion  a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  bv  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  bis  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  he  stood  pre-eminent  (VelL  Pat  iL  9.) 
The  rouffher  style  of  Coruncanius,  Cato,  and  the 
Oracdii,  nad  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  fiuls  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  peror- 
nattUy  he  was  perbrevis.  In  early  life  he  had  di»- 
ciplined  his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Oredan  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
I>9  Oratore^  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero^s  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory ;  jet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  eioqueKUum  jurisperitiuimuM.  (OuiL  Grotius, 
is  Vit,  JCtorwm^  I  7.  $  9 ;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
RomcmorumFragmeiitaf^p.291 — 317;  Druman% 
Cfat^  Bonu.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licinia.     [Licinu.] 

26.  L.  LiciNius  Crassus  Scipio,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
praetor,  &  c  94,  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  BnU.  58 ;  Plin.  //.  N, 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divss,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompcy.     (Cic.  ad  AtL  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


•  "Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedenda,**  (Cic.  da  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Caedenda  here  implies  seizure  not  tale. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
possession,  the  officer  druck  the  goods,  or  marked 
them  with  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
analogous  to  the  manue  wjedio  ip  personal  arrest 
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It  hat  been  conjactond  that  hi*  pnwiuoai  ww 

PnMiai,  ud  thU  be  «u  identiaJ  with  No.  18. 

28.  P.  I.tCiNivg  Chahili,  vu  pivtor  iaa.  c 
57,  Uld  bnnind  Cieero'i  Rtnm  b«ii  eiila. 
(Cic.  put.  UtliL  M  &>.  9.)  Orelli  <Oiui>l  7UJ.) 
thinki  that  the  nuH  aSordi  siidence  of  the  •pii- 
rioiunsu  of  tht  ipeach  ia  which  il  ii  found. 

39.  P.  CKAnuii  JuNUHUS,  OM  of  th«  f^a 
Jbdib,  adopMd  b;  Hnns  Lictnius  Cha&sii*. 
H»  nuns  appaui  on  mint.  (Spanh.  ii.  pp.  104. 
179;  Eckhrl.  T.  pp.  IA3,  1A4.  S33.)  He  VM 
tribune  of  ths  plebt  tn  B.  c.  SI.  and  a  frimd 
ofCieen.  <Cic.  nf  Q>.  /'r.  iii.  8.  $  9.)  In  the 
eiTil  war  he  fought  for  Pompej,  and  mred  with 
the  title  Lc-gatu  propTveton  under  Metelloa  Scipio 
in  Africa,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Thapnu,  ha 
made  hit  eioipe  to  theiea.  (Plat.  OKd  Afar.70,fin.) 

30.  M.  LiciNiua  Caiaaus  MucuHUi.     [Mu- 


Thei 


'«■] 


refenwl  to  ud  pL  879,  b.,  and  uppoaed  to  hsTc  bem 
ilnicfc  bj  P.  Ciatua  [No.  20],  u  il  btan  tha 
Ei^nd  P.  (indiMiiKl  in  tha  cut)  Ciuaaua  M.  F. 
""'       '  -■-■'■- "^  id  rfVenna,  and  the 

which  ianipi 


fitTour  which  the  tribunea  Iherehj'  were  likdj  In 
gain  with  the  people,  the  coniDla  thonielna  pra- 
poaed  and  carried  the  law.  (Lif.  i(.  30  ;  Cic  Jt 
a,  PM.  ii  35  i  Died.  lii.  72.) 

i.  C  pArinius  CaAUUB  va*  conaalar  tribaae 
inB.c384.     (Lii.n.  18.) 

B.  c  S82.  He  and  L.  Papiriui  Ciaana,  one  of 
bit  coUeaguea,  led  an  annj  igainut  Velitiae,  and 
fought  with  auoxii  againit  that  town  and  ita  alliet, 
the  Praeneitinea.     (Lii.  li.  22.) 

6.  L.  PAFiRiug  CiuraiTa,  connlar  tiibane  in 
B.  c.  38%  and  again  in  b.  c.  376.  (Utt,  -n.  3?  : 
Diod.".  71.) 

7.  L.  PinaiDB  CaABsun,  o 


ac36a.    (Ut. 


.  38;  Diod.  I 


.78.) 


to  refer 


"Llding  a 


non;  of  the  pnblic  inipKtiitn  of 
s  b;  the  ceuun.    {DitL  of 


m,  and  paid 


CRASSU3,  OCTACIT-IUa.  I,  M'.  Octaci- 
uvK  CBAKXra,  waa  coniul  in  B.  c  263  with  M'. 
Vnteriua  Maiimui,  and  cniued  with  a  numeroDi 
armj  oyer  to  Sicily.  After  haring  indnced  manj 
af  the  Sicilian  townt  to  tnrrendec,  the  ooniuli  ad- 
ranced  uainat  Hiero  of  SyiacuK.  The  lung,  in 
with  the  deiire  of  hit  people,  eoncluded 
lich  the  Romani  gladl;  aixepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towr-  ■'■--  ■■-' 
taken,  deliiered  up  the  Ronun  priunai 
a  contributiDn  of  200  lalenta.  He  thu> 
all;  of  Rome.  In  h.  c.  246  CiaaiuB  wai  eannil  a 
•ccond  line  with  M.  Fabini  Licuiot,  and  carried 
on  the  war  againit  the  Cartbaginiani;  though  no- 
thing of  aaj  conaequence  leenie  to  ha»e  been  ac- 
complithed.  (Polyb.  i.  It>  Ac;  Zonar.  fiii.  9; 
Eutrop-ii.  10;  Oroa.ii.  7 1  aelliu^  i.  6.) 

2.  T.  OCT1CII.1VS  CaAMUa,  apforentlj  a  bro- 
ther of  the  fanner,  waa  contul  ip  B.  c  261,  with 
L.  Valeriui  Flamii.  and  continued  the  Dpemtiont 
in  Sicilj  againat  the  Carthaginian*  after  the  talcing 
of  Agrigentum ;  but  nothing  i>  known  to  hare 
been  accanpliihed  during  hia  connilahtp.  (Poljb. 
i.  20.)  [L.  S.1 

CIIASSUS,  PAPrRlUS.  1.  M'.  PiPiMua 
Cbawui  wai  coniul  in  a.  c  441  with  C  Fnrini 
Psdlni.     (Liv.  ir.  12  ;  Diod-  nL  35.) 

■2.  L.  P*piaiui  Cajsaus  vaa  eoninl  in  ».  c 
436  with  M.  Comelini  MaluginenuL  Tfaej  led 
aimiea  againit  Veil  and  Falrrii,  but  aa  no  enem; 
appealed  in  the  field,  the  Romani  contented  them- 
irUei  with  plundering  and  raiaging  the  open 
trj.  (LiT.  iv.  SI;  Diod.  ■  ■■  •  " 
e<w>rinB.c.424. 


L  41.)     . 


L.  Papwiui 

in  B.  c  340  while  holding  the  olBca  of  pnelor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  a^inat  the  nrolled 
Utina,  dnee  the  connl  Manlini  waa  iU  at  the 
time.  CraaiDi  tnarched  againit  Antium,  but  Wat 
encamped  in  ita  neighboarhood  for  tarat  nonthi 
withont  accompli  thing  anjthinK.  In  b.c.  33ti  be 
wai  made  conial  with  K.  Dnilini,  and  carried  an 
a  war  agaimt  the  Auoniani  of  Calea.  In  330  he 
waa  coniul  a  tecond  time,  and  earned  on  a  war 
againit  the  inhabitanti  of  PriTemnm.  Thej  wen 
commanded  hj  Vitrurioi  Flaccua  who  wa>  on- 
qnered  b;  the  Reman*  withovt  much  diSculij'. 
In  325  Ciwani  wa*  magiiUr  equtCnra  to  the  diet>- 
-    '  ■      "  ■   'n  Sie  he  waa  i»- 

.       ."  12,    16. 

■«i  J  uiDO.  xm.  -a,  B2  ;  Cic  aJ  Fam.  ii.  21.) 

S.  H.  Pirianm  CaAUtia,  apparenllj  a  bnnhfT 
of  the  preceding,  wai  a|^inted  dictator  in  B.  f. 
3S2  to  Gondoct  the  war  againit  the  Gaula,  who 
were  then  belioHd  to  be  inrading  the  Roman  do- 
minion ;  bat  the  rnrart  piDTad  la  be  mlbanded. 
(Ur.  Tiii.  17.) 

10.  L.  pAPmroa  CuAMt^  wai  magiiter  efni- 
tum  to  the  dictator  T.  Huliua  Tol^aatua,  in  &  c. 
320.     (Fan.  Cap.)  IU  S.) 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caear'i  retnana,  who 
had  been  the  primipilui  in  the  tenth  le^on  in  the 
fear  before  the  batlje  of  Phanalni,  and  who  lerred 
u  a  TDltintetr  in  the  campaign  againit  Pumper- 
It  waa  he  who  eammHxsd  the  battle  of  Phanalu, 
H.  c.  48,  injing  that,  whether  he  anrriTed  or  fell, 
Caemr  ihnuld  be  indebted  to  him  :  he  died  fight- 
ing bnvel;  in  the  foremoM  Ibie.  (Caei.  B.  C.  iii. 
91,92i  Flor.  ir.  2.  §  46 ;  Lucan,  liL  471,  4e.j 
Appian.  fl.  C.  iL  B2  ;  Pint.  Pamp.Tl,  Gut.  44.) 

CRATAEIS  (Kpvroitf),  according  to  ae'enl 
Iraditioni,  the  mother  of  Sejlla.  (Uom.M.  liL 
134  1  Or.  Met.  iiiL749;  Hn;cLi.e.,-  Plin.  H. 
N.  iiL  10.)  (L.  S.) 

CRATERUS  (KpoTipdi),  one  of  the  moil  die- 
tinguiibed  genemit  of  Aleruider  thr  GifAt,  waa  a 
aon  of  Aleiander  of  Omtia,  a  diitiict  in  Mace- 
donia, and  a  brother  of  Amphoteru*.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  let  out  on  bil  Anatk  a- 
pedition,  Cratema  commanded  the  atfiTtufw. 
SubaeqoenllT  we  find  him  commanding  a  detach- 
ment of  caialrf,  at  in  the  battle  of  Aibda  and  in 
the  Indian  ompaign ;  bat  it  M  '    -  ■    •    • 
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him  on  all  oocasionB  where  a  general  of  able  and 
independent  judgment  was  reqaired.  He  waa  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Macedonia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
East,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  b.  a  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia;  But 
Alexander  died  before  Cratenis  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Crateras  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  &r 
as  the  Cemunian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  (ap.  Phot,  BibL  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
rus divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac- 
companied his  &ther-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  b.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Eumenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  agamst  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fiite  of  his 
late  brother  in  aims,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrian,  Afiab^  ap,  PhoL  Bibl.  pp.  69,  2*24  ; 
Q.  Curtius;  Diod.  xviiL  16,  18,  xix.59;  Plut 
Alex,  47,  Phcc.  25 ;  Com.  Nep.  Eton.  4 ;  comp. 
Antipatbr,  Amastru,  Alsxandbr.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATERUS  (Kf>arcp<(s),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  de  Mirab,  32 ;  Justin,  Prolog, 
xxxvi.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
histoiy  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
{j^H^urtiirMv  (rwayuy^\  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  histoiy  of  Athens. 
(Plut.  Aristeid,  32,  dm.  13.)  This  work  is  fre- 
quently referred  toby  Harpocration  and  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  ($,  v.  V6ft/^aio¥) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
126 ;  Schol.  ad  Aridoph,  Av.  1073,  Ran,  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Cratenis, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebuhr,  KUmaSdmfi.  I  p.  225,  note  39 ;  Bockh, 
Pref.  to  his  Corp,  IntcripL  i.  p.  ix.)         [L.  S.] 

CRA'TERUS  (KfMTCfKJr),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero*s  Letten  {ad  AU,  xiL 
13,  14)  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticuf,  Attica 
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(called  also  Caecilia  or  Pomponia),  &  c.  45.  He  is 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (SaL  ii  3. 161),  Persius 
{Sat,  iii.  65),  and  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medioam, 
tee,  Looo8y  viL  5,  vol.  xiiL  p.  96,  De  Antid,  iL  8. 
vol  X.  p.  147) ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  {De  AbaHn,  ab  Anir 
mal,  i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
"palatinas  domos  Caesamm,**  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  **  Titi  Imperatorls 
domo,*^  are  to  be  nndentood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperon.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (KfMTiif ),  of  Atbbns,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  b.  c.  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  ArcesilaUs, 
Theodorus,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost.  Di(^nes  Laertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Tralles.  [Cratbs  of  Tralles.]  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.J 

CRATES  (Kpdkiis),  of  Athbns,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  ccmtemporary 
of  Cntinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Aristoph.  EqmL  536-540, 
and  SchoL ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  01.  82.  4,  b.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Chron.\  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
KnighU  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  b.  c  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {Po'CL  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
crates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aiistophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c;  comp.  Ath.  iii.  p.  117,  c.),  and  by  the 
firagments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  /.  c;  Anon,  de  Com,  /.c), 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost  Orat  82, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  fiivour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  L  c)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators, — a  chaise  which   Mcineks 
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tMnkt  may  haTe  been  taken  finim  loine  comic  poet 
who  waa  an  enemj  to  Ciatet.'  There  ia  much 
confiuion  among  the  ancient  writen  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectiyely. 
(Anon,  de  Com,  pp.  xxii,  xzxiv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke^s  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  r</roMf,  AiJrMrof,  *Hp<MS,  Bi^^ 
0if<Tavp^f,  Ao^,  M^rocicoi,  "OpFttfct,  naiSioi, 
IlfSiirai,  'Pifropf t,  ^U^oi,  T^A/acu,  ^thjifyvpos^  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  ^rwrot, 
0i|(ravp^f,  M^otKoif^Opriffct,  Ilfldiirai,  ^ikipyvpn^ 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namdy,  rcfrovsf, 
*HiMNt,  6i)p(a,  A^o,  XloiSioi,  'Pifropcf,  24^uoi, 
TdAfioj.  Of  tiiese  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  aasigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construe* 
tlons.  He  uses  a  very  tare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter.  (Poll.  vi.  53 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  1 19,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke.  Frag.  Com,  Graee.  i.  ppi  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
—251  ;  Bergk,  Commetii.  iU  ReUq,  Comm.  AtL 
Antkj.  pp.  206—283.)  [P.  S.] 

CKATES  {Kparns\  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocretes,  is  said  by  Suidas  (s.  v.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  &r  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristai^ 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fiune 
of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar  against 
tiie  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomabf  (drw 
lUkKia)  against  that  of  analogy  (dniAiryta).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  wfpl  T^s  dMtf/ioXiof.  He  was  bom  at  Mal- 
lus in  Ciiicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamns,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attains 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  &  a, 
ahortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  waa 
sent  by  Attains  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  resolts  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sueton.  de  lUuttr,  OrammaL  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (dKpMb-cts).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  criiicim  and  gramr 
mar,  the  hitter  of  which  sciences  he  r^arded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  literar 
ture,  either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
pasnages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
,Fn>m  this  part  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 
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tamame  of  K^ut6s,  This  title  is  derived  by  ■■« 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Aristarchui,  Crates  gave  die 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poema,  from  him 
laboun  upon  which  he  was  also  snniBmed  'Owyissf. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Adpemffts  'IkMcs  a2 
*08vir<rstat,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books.,  bat 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
mto  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  oommentaij,  which 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  ancient 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendations,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  &r  inferior  to  Ari»- 
tarehns  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  oertahi  that 
he  waa  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendations. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  prefemd 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchua.  As 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  hiaio- 
rical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion 
of  the  critic^s  office,  Uiat  he  should  undertake  them, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  W^olf  treats  them. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristar- 
chus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pergamua 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  v^  r^r 
K^an|r«(ov  oip^o'CMs.  To  this  school  Wolf  refera 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writen  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (cV  to«s 
ncpTdfnyyoIs  Wro^i,  iL  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylboig.), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  rois 
U  n^pydftau  ypaiApMruccAs  (p.  112,  27).  They 
are  also  called  Kpetn^rcioi.  Among  the  catalogues 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  (dm- 
ypai^)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  336,  c) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Peigamenes. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  cora- 
mentaries  on  the  Theogomy  of  Hesiod,  on  Enripideft, 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancient 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  direct  (vcpl  Amicus 
SioAs'rrov),  and  works  on  geognqphy,  natural  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  that 
the  Crates  of  Peigamus,  whose  work  on  the  woo- 
den of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliny  (//. 
N,  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (H,  A,  xvii.  9),  «*aa  a 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  {Db  Aula  AUalku 
LUL  ArHmmque  Fautriee^  Havn.  1836, 8vo.)  There 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(iL  3,  Bmndi  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choerilua.  Thi« 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  of 
its  title,  KpAnrros  yftofLfurriKov.  But  Diogenes 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the 
name,  as  distinct  from  tlie  grammarian. 

(Suidas, ».vv.  Kpdrqs^'ApUrrapxos;  Diog.  LaerL 
ir.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  439,  609, 
676,  &c;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Varro,  del^L,  viii. 
64,  68,  ix.  I ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math,  i.  c  3. 
§  79,  c.  12.  §  248 ;  SchoL  m  I/om^paanm;  Plin. 
//.  M  iv.  12 ;  Wolf,  ProUg.  in  Horn,  li.;  Thiersch, 
Ueber  dot  Zeitaiter  und  VcUerland  dea  Horner^  pp. 
19 — 64 ;  Lersch,  Die  SpraehpkiUmjpkie  der  Alien, 
i.  pp.  67,  69—72,  112,  ii.  148,  243;  Fabric  BUJ. 
GrnK.  I  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558 ;  Clinton,  Fad, 
HelL  iiL  pp.  528, 529.)  [P.  S.J 
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CRATES  (Kpdfnis)y  a  very  ancient  Greek  mu- 
sician, the  disciple  of  Olympus,  to  whom  some 
aacrihed  the  composition  for  the  flute,  which  was 
called  y6fios  UoKuxiipaKos,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plut  de 
Mu8,  7,  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpdnis\  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iL  114,  117)  from  dates  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (KfM^s)  of  Thbbss,  the  son  of  As- 
conduB,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ri.  87),  in  B.  c.  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (A then. 
X.  p.  422,  c. ;  Diog.  Lae'rt  vi.  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  B.  c.  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Pint  Mor.  p.  69,  c) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  moet  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and*  bestowed  it  upon  his  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
liaertius  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cvnic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires,  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others ;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him ;  and  ne 
received  the  surname  of  the  *^  Door-opener,^  be- 
cause it  was  hia  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withstanding his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spired Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  &mily  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
&cts. 

Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 
tius (vL  98)  to  Plato*s  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Venet  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Boissonade  {NoUoet  et  EaetraUs  des  Manutcr,  de  la 
Bibl.  du  Roi^  voL  xL  part  ii.  Paris,  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
of  later  rhetoricians.  Crates  was  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
some  smaller  poems,  which  seem  to  have  been 
called  lW7na,  and  to  which  the  ^cuc^j  kyioLiiuiv 
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quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  I^ert. 
vi.  85 — 93,  96—98;  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  Anth,  Graec  i.  p.  118;  Brucker,  HisL 
Pkaosopk.  I  p.  888 ;  Fabric  BibL  Graee,  iii.  p. 
514.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  {Kpd:T7is)  of  Trallxs,  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  hayol 
HflfuryopiKoi  which  Apollodorus  (op.  Diog.  I.  c) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
{Hist.  OHL  Orai.  Graec  in  Oputc  u  p.  370.) 
Menagius  (Cbmm.  t»  Diog.  l.  c)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Ludan.  (Rhet, 
PraeoepL  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  [P.  S.] 

CRATE&  I.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channds  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  LaSrt  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  'Aeijtw.)  [h.  U.] 

CRATESrPOLIS  (KpamtriwoKis),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  huslnaid  at  Sicyon,  in  b.  c. 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  qudled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.]  In  b.  c.  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
pkces,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  andy  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy  > 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicvon. 
§he  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was. 
attracted  by  the  fiune  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  XX.  37  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  58  ;  Plut  Demetrius^ 
9.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (Kp<m|<riinr(8aj),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  b.  c.  410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies.  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysander.  (Xen.  Hdl.  i.  1.  §  32,5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  65,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (KpaTt^ca),  a  Greek  lierbalist 
(Pifor6fJU)s)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  b.  c,  as  he  gave  the  name  MtihridaHa 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  (PUn.  H,  N» 
XXV.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Simplie.  Medicam,  Temperam,  ac  FacuU.  vi.  prooem* 
voL  xi.  pp.  795,  797  ;  CommeiU.  in  Hippocr,  **De 
NaL  HomT  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134  ;  Z>s  A«tid.  i.  2, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  on 
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Materia  Medica.  Some  penons  have  gappo§ed 
that  CiateTBs  Uved  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  cento- 
net  B.  c^  becanae  one  of  the  sporioos  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Opera,  rcA.  m.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  penon  of 
that  name;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prore 
his  existence.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CRATl'NUS  (Kfwriwj),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  ceriainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances:— In  the  year  424  b.  a,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  KnighUf  in  which  he  described  Cra- 
tinus  as  a  driTelUng  M  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered*  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing.  (EquU,  531 — 534.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  Uvrivji  (the 
Fiagon)y  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  Ckmnm  of  Ameipeias  and  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Ary.  Nub.)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  Uvritni  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  (Maerob.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peace,  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c  says  that  Cratinus  died  <K^  ol  iJttuf 
yff  it49a\oy.  (Pa*,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years*  truce, 
was  broken,  (b.  a  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  {L  c) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
graphers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  fitf  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  Uter  than  b.a  437,  and  when  he  vras 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicions  in 
itself,  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fr^^ment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
wliich  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  b.  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  b.  a  449—448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eusebius  (Chron,  «.  a.  01.  81.  3;  Synoell. 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  b^;an  to  ex- 
hibit in  &  c  454 — 453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  affe. 

of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  fether^s  name  was  Caliimedes,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiareh  of  the  ^uKi^  Olvi^is.  (Suid.  t,  vo. 
Kparirar,  *Eircioi»  hti\6r€pos»)  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  chaiged  with  excessive  cowardice. 
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Of  the  diaiges  which  Suidat  brings  «g«*M»  &e 
moral  (hancter  of  Cntinns,  one  is  nnsoppoited  hj 
any  other  testimony,  thoo^  if  it  had  been 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  hare 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suidas  was  misled  bj  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes  (Adanu  849,  850)  whjd 
refen  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (ScboL 
L  e.)  The  other  charge  which  Suidas  brings  ^arast 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intempeoBiioe^  is  sss- 
tained  by  many  passages  of  Anstophauies  aad 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  oonfesaioB  of  Cn- 
tinus  himself  who  appears  to  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  hzs 
nvrdfif.  (See  further  on  this  point  Meiiwke, 
Hut.  OriL  Com.  Graec  pp.  47—49.) 

Cratinns  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  g^uesd 
nine  victories  (Suid.  s.  «.;  Eudoc.  p.  271 ;  Amm. 
de  Cam,  p.  xxix),  and  that  vafn|n|fc^  aooordii^ 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (E^rnU,  5*18.) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  Ike  poet  of  the  i^ 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  De 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  dedice. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  litde 
beyond  exciting  the  kughter  of  their  andience  :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  fint  made  comedy  a  texxibfe 
weapon  of  personal  attack^  and  the  consie  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  Tioe.  Aa 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pj*i>«f>»y 
in  comedy  Cratinns  added  the  useful,  by  aocndiv 
evil-doen  and  punishing  them  with  canopy  as 
with  a  publie  scourge.  (Anon.  <fe  Cbss.  p.  xxxiL) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attacks 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  bul^  as  an  ancient  writer 
siys,  he  buried  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  fiocai 
at  the  bore  heads  of  die  offisnders.  (Phttooins;,  de 
Com,  p.  xxvii. ;  Christodor.  Eepknmtf  t.  3o7  ; 
Penius,  SaL  I  123.)  Still,  like  Aristophanes 
with  respect  to  Sophodes,  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.  (Pint.  dm. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  lus  most  persevering  and  vehement  abase. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  fol- 
lowen  were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  sad 
by  name.     It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  dose  con- 
nexion which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  aad 
satire.     While  looking  for  subjects  which  could  be 
put  in  a  ridicdous  point  of  view,  the  poet  naturally 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  countrymeaL 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secored  for 
him  protection  from  their  resentments     And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  politicd  freedom  of 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poets  rose 
and  fell  together.      Nay,  if  we  are   to  bdieve 
Cicero^  the  kw  itself  granted  them  impunity.  {De 
Repub,  iv.  10  :  **  apnd  quos  [Graeeoe}  fnit  etiam 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  vellet  oomoodia  de  quo 
vellet  nominatim  diceret^)    The  same  thing  is  stal- 
ed, though  not  BO  distinctly,  by  Themistius.  {OraL 
viiL  p.  110,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  lasted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end   of  the  PeJo- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  biter  (about 
B.  c.  460—393).     The  exerdae  of  this  Ikensr, 
however,  was  not  dtogetlysr  unopposed.     In  sd- 
dition  to  what  could  be  done  penonally  by  soch 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  the  law  itsdf  in- 
terfered on  more  than    one  occasion.      In    the 
archonship  of  Morychides  (&  c.  440-439)^  a  bv 
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WRS  made  prohimtiiig  the  comic  poeU  from  holding 
a  linng  person  np  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
the  stage  by  name  (^ipurtta  rov  fu^  Kc^tufhuu 
dvofMorl^  Schol  Arist.  Ackanu  67 ;  Meineke, 
Hid.  CriL  p.  40).  This  law  remained  in  fioroe  for 
the  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
arcbonship  of  £uthymenes.  (b.  c.  437—  i36.) 
Another  restriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  kiw  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.  (Plut  Bell,  an  Foe. 
praest,  Ath,  p.  348,  c)  From  B.  c.  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  Tigdbr,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracoaius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  having  been  suborned  by  Ahnbiades. 
This  Syracosios  carried  a  kw,  fii)  Kuft/^uffBeu 
iyofjMori  T(ye^  probably  about  B.  c:  416—415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(Schol  Arist  Av.  1297.)  A  similar  kw  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antimachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.  (Schol.  Arist.  Ackam.  1149  ; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  aristocratical 
revolution  of  411  b.  c.  affected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  declined  then,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  re- 
storation of  democracy  in  the  Frogt  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Cleophon  of  Plato,  (b.  c.  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  nile  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  testrain- 
£d,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  choruses  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  ancient  splendour.  We  even  find 
a  play  of  CratinUB  without  Chorus  or  Parabasis, 
namely,  the  *08iMr<rci5,  but  this  was  during  the 
Hoth  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  l^rought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias,  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
h.c  393—392 ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

Besides  what  Oatinns  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  nid  to  have 
made  changea  in  its  outward  fonn,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  nmn- 
ber  of  actors,  which  had  before  been  i^efinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxiL)  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  toat  no  one  knew 
who  made  thia  and  other  such  changes.    (PocL  v. 

4.) 

The  character  of  Cratinns  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  vmters,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  comic  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compered  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com,  p.  xxix.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boost,  but  expresses  the  estimatbn  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist 
Equit,  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Knight§  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinns  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo- 
ries he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  sit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
But,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fiict,  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
otf  the  prize  above  Aristophanes  himaelfl    His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  fuU  of  tropes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  &vourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  e.)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  Uiat  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpO' 
^yotf  {Ran,  357 ;  comp.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,  50 ; 
Apollon.  Lem,  Horn,  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  *^  Crati- 
nean  metre"  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Tolynuk.]  In  the  in- 
vention of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  &ncy 
was  ^t  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
phiy.    (Platonius,  p.  xxvii) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writen  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Crates,  Telecleides,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Arehilochus.  (Platonius, 
/.  c;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
SchoL  Plat  p.  330.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  o2  Twf^  KoKXMxm  (/.  c).  What 
Callias  hq  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippoi- 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  ancient 
writen  in  quoting  firom  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  we  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — rxavicos,  Spdavy^  "Hfwts^ 
*lAfa8f f,  K^tf-croi,  Vri^a-fUtTa,  'AWoTfuoyvdfunf^s. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Ciatinus.  Afier  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  *Aftx^Xoxot^ 
BovKdXoii  Ai|XJd(8tf,  AiScKTimAlai,  AfMss-rrfSfs, 
'Efjararpdiumu  or  'I3cubi,  Ei)yei8ai,  Opfrroi,  KAco- 
iou^Sim,  Ai«afVfr,  MaXflcucof,  Hifuvis,  N^/uoi, 
'09wr<rM,  flamrai,  IluXaia,  IIAovtoi,  flvrlny, 
StCrvpof,  XtpUpuHf  Tpo^tthftos,  Xufiofdfiwoi^  Xti- 
pmif§s^^Opat,  The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty^one  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  phiys  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  Tdrvpm  and  Xf  vco^d^Aicvoi,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  Kniyhts 
and  Aekarmofit. 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty : — 

B.  a 
About  448.  *Apxi^oXot- 

In  425.  Xtifu^6fuyot^  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes 

was  fint,  with  the  Aebamiafts, 

424.  Xirvpoif  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes  was 

first,  with  the  Knights, 

423.  Uuriirriy   1st  prize. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  K6wos. 
3rd.  Aristoph.     Nc^'Aw.  ^ 

The  chief  ancient  commentaton  on  Cratinus 
were  Asdepiades,  Didymus,  Odlistratus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Symmachus,  Aristarehns,  and  the  Scholiasts. 
(Meineke,  Fnuj,  Com.  Graee.  i  pp.  43 — 58,  ii. 
pp.  13—232 ;  Beigk,  CommenL  de  Keiiq.  Com.  AtL 
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Ant^  the  first  part  of  which  ii  upon  CratinuB 
only.) 

2.  Cratinus  the  yoanger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  waa  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  28)  and  of 
Cory  das  (A  then.  vL  p.  241,  cA  and  therefore  flou- 
rished during  the  middle  of  the  4  th  century  B.  c., 
and  as  late  as  324  b.  c.  (Clinton,  F<uL  HdL  ii. 
p.  xliiL)  Perhaps  he  eren  lired  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Pbihidelphus  (Athen.  xL  p.  469,  c., 
compared  with  vL  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improbar 
ble.  The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him : — 
riTaKTf f,  ei|pa/<«yi}s,  *Ofu^iXti  (doubtful),  Tvotfo- 
Tafuuot^  Xtipvv ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Frag,  CSom.  Grcue,  L  pp.  411—414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATI'NUS,  the  gnmmarian.  [Basilxidxs, 
No.  1.] 

CRATrNUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  lai^tionum,  who  was  chaiged 
by  Justinian,  in  a,  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Berytus,  and 
tweWe  patroni  cansarum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioneiB  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
inropilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  tlie  Digest  (C<Mist. 
Tom/o,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constitutio  Ommni  (so  called 
from  i(s  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CRATrNUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion^  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (h.  N, 
XXXV.  40.  §§  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  (Mriinrof).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  vapaXci^04rra  ^  cn^rov 
mnfoyayt^y  yiypoj^,  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  TThuyd, 
16.)  The  expressitm  of  Dionysius  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (de 
Glor.  Athen*  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marcellin.  Vit.  T&wyd.  §  33;  Plut.  Vit. 
X  OraL  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  die  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  {ds  Off. 
iiL  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  {JH  Dwuu  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  a^fuments.  (Plut  Pomp. 
75 ;  corop.  Aelian,  F*.  //.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Maioellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  b.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic.  Brui,  31,  ad 
Fam,  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  (is  t^  L  1,  ii.  2, 7.)  Young 
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Cicero  seems  also  to  have  viuted  Asia  in  his  otf* 
pany.  (i4</ Fom.  xil  16.)  When  Caesar  mi  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  ohtaised 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cmtipput,  and 
also  induced  the  council  oC  the  Areiopagus  is 
Athens  to  inrite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  tha: 
city  as  one  of  her  chirf  ornaments,  and  to  contiaue 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Pint.  Cic  24  j 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  while  staying 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Cntippo«. 
(Plut  BnsL  24.)  Notwithatanding  the  hz^. 
opinion  v^ich  Cicero  entertuned  of  the  knowK  jf 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  h« 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  aubject,  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  hi^ 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seems  to  )art 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippns  be^ 
lieved  in  dreams  and  supem&tuni  inspiration 
{fwrw\  but  tiiat  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  ot 
divination.  (D»  Dwm,  i  3,  32,  50,  70,  7U  ii- 
48,  52 :  TertuIL  de  Atmn.  46.)  [L.  &] 

CRATOR  (Kp(fr«p),  a  freedman  of  M.  Am- 
lius  Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  froin  its  fooih 
dation  to  the  death  of  Verus,  in  which  the  nsiDcs 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistiatea  were  gins. 
(TheophiL  ad  AnUjiye,  iii  extr.) 

CRATOS  (Kfdtros),  the  personificatioa  d 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Unansaad  Ge. 
(Hes.  Tkeog,  885 ;  AeschyL  /Vom.  init.;  ApoQoi 
L2.§4.)  [L.S.] 

CRA'TYLUS  {Kfierv>ios\  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.    He  profeyed 
the  doctrines  of  Heradeitui,  and  made  Plato  » 
quainted  with  them.    (Ariatot  MdofAfu  i.  ff; 
Appul.  dt  DogmaL  Plot  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  Oiympiod. 
VU.  Plat  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)     The  time  at  whidi 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylua,  is  stated  bf 
Diogenes  La^rtius  (iiL  6)  to  have  been  slier  the 
death  of  Socrates ;  but  there  are  seTCial  drcsD- 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  bees 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitos  st  an 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  ost 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plsto  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.    O"^ 
among  the  dialogues  of  Phtto  is  nam«l  after  ui 
master,  Cretylus,  who  is  the  principal  speskeriiijj^ 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  leoeiTed 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  ns&ut 
(^^ci),  and  that  consequentiy  woxds  coneepoDd  to 
the  things  which  they  designate.    HenD<^neB.  the 
Eleatic,  who  had  Ukewise  been  a  teacher  of  PUto, 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  notiuog 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  nsmea,  wit 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  mere 
mutual  consent  (d«<rff()  of  men.  Some  oritica  are « 
opinion,  tiiat  the  Cntylus  introduced  by  Plsto  uifa» 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Ciatyloi  vb» 
taught  Phito  the  doctrines  of  Heiadeitns,  bat  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  ^^^^^ 
not  seem  to  be  satisfiKtory.  (Stallbama,  d^  0°*r^ 
PlaUmioo^  p.  18,  ftc. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  ^f^  ^ 
Plat.  PhUo$.  i.  pp.  46,  106,  492,  &c;  ^'f"' 
Sprackpkilot.  der  AUen^  i.  p.  29,  &c)      [1^  ^J 

CREMU'TIUS  CORDUS.    [Cobdcs.] 

CREON  (Kpeaev).  1.  A  mythical  king  «  <-•• 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lycaethus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  25,  «f» 
him  a  son  of  Menoecns,  and  thus  confonndj  torn 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  0I«*: 
married  Jason,  and  Medeia,  who  .founjl/*^ 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glw« 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  6st  when  »•  P« 
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It  on.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  28 ;  Schoi  ad  Eufip, 
Med.  20.)  According  to  HyginoB  {I.  e,)  Medeia*8 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecns,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Lains,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipas,  who  had  delivered  the  coantry  from 
the  Sphinx ;  but  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  il  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
wards Antigone,  is  well  known  firom  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
Haemon,  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1 ;  P&os.  ix.  10.  §  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (il  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CREON  {Kp4»v\  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  (9.  w.  tyicwoplivkrifUyos^  yiSdpioy,  and 
<fMurKu(\iOK)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(fmropucd),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.       [L-  S.] 

CHEO'PH  YLUS  (Kf»«^Xos).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat  de  B^.  x.  p. 
600,  b ;  Callim.  Epigram,  6 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
&c. ;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math,  i  2 ;  Euftath.  ad 
Horn,  IL  ii.  730 ;  Soidas,  $.  v.)  Creophylus  is 
said  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  l^mos  or  los. 
The  epic  poem  OlxBi^ia  or  Oixf^^^^  iXwrts^  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  Hep^egt.  p. 
466,  ed.  Gaisford;  Schol.  ad  Plot.  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker;  Suidas, «.  v.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Homeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
kwgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Pint 
J^fe.  4 ;  Heracleid.  Pont.  PoiU.  Pragm,  2 ;  lam- 
blich.  ViL  Pylhag.  il  .9 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  OixoMa  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook  with  Earytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  .both 
with  and  without  its  author^s  name,  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot 
Lex,  p.  177,  ed.  Porson;  Tzetz.  CM,  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  Aneod,  ii  p.  327 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph,  Traeh. 
266 ;  Bekker,  Aneod.  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2. 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpaxK^ia  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
Olxa^ia.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  EuHp.  Med,  276.) 
The  Heracleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhoditts  (l  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
allude  to  the  OixaXia  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
Der  Epiech.  Cyclt^,  p.  219,  &c.;  Wullner,  De 
Cyd,  Epic  p.  52,  &c. ;  K.  W.  MUller,  De  Cyd, 
Oraec  Epic.  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesns  (Sftoi 
*Z^ffiaw)f  to  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  361) 
refers.  [L.  S.] 
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CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (m  Verr,  i  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  trilnmua  miUktris  desigmUus^  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
Ist  of  January  of  &  c.  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Orepereiiu  M.  F.  Roeusj  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  tiiis 
person  had  tome  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MorelL  Theaaiar,  Numism.  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Oallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroved.     (Tac.  Aim,  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (Kp^nj- 
ppos  KaKwovpvtay6s)^  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quom.  Hist,  conecrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

CRES  (Kfn^f ),  a  ton  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  firom  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
b^eved  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys. 
cv.  KpifrT);  Paus.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Christ 
tian  writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in> 
femous.  By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Graec  p.  157,  &c.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  finom  being  **  whoUy  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money.**  He  attadced  the  Chri&- 
tians  with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  rented  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin^s 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  he  who  advised 
othen  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,"  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apolog,  ii ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  16 ;  Neander,  KirckengeKh.  i. 
p.  1131.)  [G.  E.L.  C] 

CRESCO'NIUS.    [CoRiPPUs.] 

CRE'SILAS  (Kf>c<r(A(u),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Plinj' 
(H,  N,  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tions Cresilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modem  editors  into  Ctesilas  or 
Ctenilata;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
**Desilaus,**  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  oel»- 
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bistod  ttatiie,  Iim  alio  had  his  name  changed  into 
CiMnlaaa,  and  conBeqoently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amason  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  aie 
conudered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  **  vulneratum  deficientem,  in  quo 
poMit  intelligi,  quantum  restet  animae  ;**  and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
bculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  b^ns  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaus.  But  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  firontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior : — 
HEPM0ATK02 
AIEITP£«OT2 
AnAPX£N. 
KFEIIAAS 
EnOESEN. 
By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Ciesilasy  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias  (i.  23l  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propyhiea,  and  dedicated  by  Uermolycua  to  the 
memory  of  his  fiither,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  b.  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc 
vii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
CresilajB  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhi^a,  the  bust  in  the  Var 
tican  is  a  copy.  (Rosa*  Kuntlblatti  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRFSIUS  (K^cnos),  a  surname  of  Dionyaua 
at  Aigos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Pans,  ii  28.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRESPHONTES  (Kpi}(r<^yTi|s),  a  Heradeid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachns,  and  one  of  the  eonqnerars 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Mesaenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  fiither.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  4, 
&c. ;  Paus.  ii  18.  $  6,  iv.  3.  $  3,  31.  §  9,  viii.  5. 
§  4;  comp.  Aspttus.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETE  (Kpffn;),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  ill  1.  §  2; 
Died.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [US.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (K(nrrws),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
mencB.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv. 
59  ;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  2 ;  Althemknkb.)    [L.  S.] 

CRETHEUS  (Kf»D0ciJs),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Knarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  lolcus.  (Hom. 
Od.  XL  236, 258 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Paus. 
viii.  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
Cretheus  was  married  to  Dcmodice  or  Biadice, 
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who  loved  Phrixus,  and  as  her  love  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calumniously  accused  him  to 
Civtheus  of  having  been  guilty  of  irapropa  ooih 
duct.  (Hygin.  PoeL  AsL  ii.  20;  Phrixus.)  [L.S.J 

CRETHON  (Kpi^dwr),  a  son  of  Diocles  and  bro- 
ther  of  Orsilochns  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aeneias 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Hom.  IL  v.  542 ;  Paus.  iv. 
30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRE'TICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilins  Me- 
tellus,  consul,  b.  c.  69,  and  of  several  of  the  Me- 
telli.     [MxTXLLUS.] 

CRE'TICUS  SILA'NUS.    [Silanus.] 

CREU'SA  (Kp4owFa).  I.  A  daughter  of  Ooea- 
nus  and  Oe.  She  vras  a  Naid,  and  became  by 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  30;  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  Praxitbca, 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  3, 
ilL  15.  §  1 ;  Paus.  tIL  1.  §  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  4 ), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  ApoUo,  as  in  the 
**Ion"  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  uf 
AscanittS  and  lulus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
non  (NarraL  41)  caUs  her  the  mother  of  Anins 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  from  Troy,  she 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  hi^ 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  -then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fiite,  and 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  bock  by  the  grmt 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  d<^ 
part  alone.  (Viig.  Aen.  ii.  725,  738,  752,  769, 
775,  &C.)  In  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Polygnotus  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  persona^ 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginua.  {Fab.  25 ; 
oompu  Cr]»n,  No.  I.)  [Lu  &J 

CRINA'OORAS  (Kpany6pas%  a  Greek  epi- 
giammatic  poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigrams 
in  the  Oieek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  Mydlene, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  dty  he  is  nien- 
tioned  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  cantem- 
porary.  (xiiL  p.  617,  stA  Jin.)  There  are  several 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refSsr  to  the  xteign 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacobs 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  b.  c.  31  to 
A.  D.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  {JBp.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  (^Ep.  33.) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eucleides. 
{E^  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi- 
grams Reiske  inferred,  that  they  must  have  be^n 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacoba.  Crinaguras 
often  ahews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica. 
(Jacobs,  Anih.  Graec  pp.  876— «78;  Fabric 
Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  who  prac- 
tised at  Rome  in.  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54---68, 
and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medical  practice. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  bis 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million  ses- 
terces (oeafies  H,  S.)  or  about  78,125^  after  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  the  same  sum  during  his  life  in 
building  the  widls  of  the  city.  [W.  A.  Q.J 
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CRISPINILLA. 

CRINIPPUS  (KfxVivxos)  w  the  name  which, 
from  a  compariaon  of  Diodonu  (xt.  47),  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippas  in  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §  36.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysiiu  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  B.  c  373;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrates.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  £n>m  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slare, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  2.  §§  4,  33,  &c.;  comp.  Schneid.  adloc.;  Wes- 
seling,  ad  Diod.  L  c ;  Diod.  xvL  57.)      [E.  E.] 

CRINIS  (Kp(wY),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  several  times  by  Diogenes  Laertins 
(vii.  62,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  have  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stoic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  followers 
(ol  wtpH  Kplvof)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  iia\tKTiK^  f^X^^  ^^'^'O^  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
is  mentioned  also  by  Ar^'inn.  {Diss.  EpkL  iii.  2.) 
Suidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  scholion  {ad  Horn,  11,  i.  396).  [L.  S.] 

CRINISUS.     [AcKSTKS.] 

CRINON  {Kpivw\  an  officer  of  PhiUp  V.  of 
JVIacedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Tiimnaf»  in 
Acamania,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratus  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  m  Aetolia,  b.  c.  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king's  cooncil,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  whfle  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.    (Polyb.  t.  16, 16.)  [E.  £.] 

CRrSAMIS  (Kp/crcvuf).  1.  The  fifUi  in  des- 
cent from  Aeicukipins,  the  ton  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  fiither  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  b.  c.  (Jo. 
Tsetses,  ChiL  vii  HisL  156,  in  Fabric  BiU,  Graee. 
ToL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratos  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo- 
myttades II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  b.  c.  (Id.  »6ti.)  He  is  called 
^king  Crisamis**  (Paetus,  Epitt.  ad  ArUM^j  in 
Hippocr.  Opera^  Tol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  6Either,  not  of 
Cleomyttades  II.,  but  of  Theodorus  II.  [W.  A.O.] 

CRISPI'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Praesens 
[Prabsbnh],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  d. 
1 77)^  and,  having  proved  unfiiithful  toher  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33,  Ixxii.  4 ;  Capitolin. 
Af.  Aurel.  27  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  5.)     [W.  R.J 
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CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
rank,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.     She  par- 


took largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  ennuch  Porus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  ]atter*8  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  A.  D.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Afiica  to  urge  Qandins  Maeer  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  caiue  a  fiunine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  firara  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Oalba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
fiivour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit  HisL  L  73; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ixiii.  12.)  [U  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (SaL  i.  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  suniamed  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  hte  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kord  Aioio^ov,  is  preserved  in  6to- 
baeus.   (Flor,  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacusi  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenins 
of  LampeacoB,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Sarins  and  Bollandua 
under  the  7Ui  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.    (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr,  xi.  p.  597.)  [L.S.J 

T.  CRISPrNUS  was  quaestor  about  &  c.  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Fonteio,  lod 
Niebuhr.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRUTTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  and  fourteen  years  afier^ 
wards  (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Max.  duo,  c 
21*;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R,] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Caepio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispinus  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  fiiunily  of  the  Penni 
Capitolin!  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Capitolinus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  foil  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispinus,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c  186,  and  who 
triuni^hed  in  b.  c  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennns  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPrNUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Ronmn  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  praefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Roma 
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Valeriui  Aaiftticiu.  For  this  aenrioe  he.  was  re- 
warded by  a  large  nim  of  money  and  tbi6  insignia 
of  the  quaestorsoip.  In  a.  d.  62  he  was  removed 
from  his  office  at  Uie  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Me»- 
salina.  Chspiniu  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  fiither.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispinus 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  ▲.  d.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tadt  Amu 
xi.  1,  4,  xii.  42,  ziii.  45,  xv.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senec. 
Qdwoioky  728  &c;  PluL  GaOba^  19.)  His  son, 
Rafius  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.     (Suet.  Nero^  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISP  US,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustela.  (Ad  Ait,  xiL  5, 
xiiL  3,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
fiither  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chloms.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-gFand&ther  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Minervina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grandfeither  [Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Gothicus.  Having  been  educated*  as  we  are 
told  by  St  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  a.  d.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Liciniua,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  d.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  fiither  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317 ;  Sosomen.  HuL  EceL 
i.  5  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Caeaar  and 
Prinoeps  Juventvtis  annexed ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  read  the  words  Alamannia  Devicto^  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
fiither  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.] 


com  OF  cRmpus* 

CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardstiips  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Virgil  firom  the  speech  of  Drances  (Aen,  xL  372), 
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**  Scilicet,  nt  Tumo  oontingat  regia  oonjox, 

Nos,  animagjriles,  inhumata  infletaqne  turfai, 

^temamur  campis  .  .  .  .  ^ 
a  fiict  of  no  great  importance  in  itself^  except  isr 
so  fiu  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spart2anB% 
r^iarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Sevema  in  all 
matters  afiecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Caaa^ 
Ixxv.  10 ;  comp.  Spartian.  Sever,  14.)    [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  tribune  m 
Caesar^s  army  during  the  African  war.  (Hirtiiis» 
BeJL  A/r.  77.)  He  is  probably  the  aame  as  the 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  is  frequently  mentioDed 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  In 
B.  c.  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  and 
when  L.  Murcus  solicited  his  assistance  »g^^»«* 
Bassus,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  legioiu  to 
Syria.  When  C.  Cassius  came  to  the  East,  both 
Crispus  and  L.  Murcus  surrendered  their  legiooc 
to  him.  (Cic.  m  Fwm,  23,  FkU,  xi.  12,  ad  Fitm. 
xiL  11,  12,  od  BruL  ii.  5 ;  Dion.  Casa.  xlviL  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C,  iii.  77,  iv.  58  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  hosband  o£ 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  step-fiirther  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praised  both 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (QuaesL  NaL  iv.  PiaeC, 
de  Bene/.  L  15),  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
(Conirov,  ii  13)  as  one  of  the  first  oratofa  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acuteness  and  snb- 
tUty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  1.  §  50,  3.  §  74,  x.  1. 
$  24)  speaks  of  him  with  hig^  esteem  and  qaotea 
passages  horn  his  orations.  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  VrBIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  of  Vep- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintiliaa.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  [Jeaaant 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  die  judicial  kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken  ihi  state 
or  public  affiurs.  Vibios  Crispus  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  deUtores  of  his  time.  Some 
fragments  of  his  ontions  are  preserved  in  Quin- 
tilian. (Tacit  HitL  iL  10,  iv.  23,  41,  JnmaL 
xiv.  28,  de  OraL  8 ;  QuintiL.v.  13.  $  48,  viii.  5. 
§§  15, 17,  X.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  11 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixv.  2.)  [L.  a] 

CRISUS  or  CRISSUS  (K^r),  a  son  of 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  fiither  of  Strophius.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cirrha.  (Pans.  L  29.  §  4 ; 
SchoL  ad  Burip.  OreeL  33.)  [L.  S.] 

CRI'TIAS  {Kfnrlas}.  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon*a.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  years.  His  descend- 
ant Critias,  the  son  of  Calla^chrus,  is  introdnoed 
in  the  **  Timaeus**  of  Phito  (pp.  20 — 25),  as  re- 
peating from  the  old  man*s  account  the  fiUiIe  of  the 
once  mighty  Atlantis,  professing  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  ^gypt  (Comp. 
Plat  darm,  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  CaUaesehrus,  and  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socnites,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Aldbiades,  gave 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  against  toe  philo- 
sopher of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xenophon  says, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  item 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  but  because  he 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  skill  in  eon- 
foundixig  an  advenaiy.    We  lean,  however,  from 
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the  same  anthority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
OS  long  as  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  I  2.  §§  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  {ap,  PlvL  Ale.  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  recall  of  Alcibiades  firom  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae.  According  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  his  tyranny.  (Xen.  Mem,  i.  2.  § 
24,  Hdl.  ii.  3.  §§  15,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  loe.)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e.  EreU,  p.  124 ;  Thirlwall*s  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  160;  Hermann,  PoliL  Ani.  §  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  b  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  above  aD  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself^  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  HdL  ii.  3.  §§ 
2,  15—66,  4.  §§  1—19,  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4;  Pbt.  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic  Tutc 
Quaesi.  i.  40.) 

Cicero  tells  os  (De  Orat.  n.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  at  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Perides  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
on  poUtics  is  also  fiwquently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  f ;  Ael.  V.  H,  x.  13, 
17;  Qem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2;  comp.  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  PeirithouB  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyiic 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  **  Ata- 
lanta**  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  X.  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.4d6,  b;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec  ii.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose a  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protoff.  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  was  said  of  him  (SdioL  ad  Plat  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  iSuimis  ft/iv  iv  ipt\o<r6<pois, 
<piX6(Toipos  8i  iv  iBuSraiSj  **  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords.*^  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  E.J 

CRI'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  {Rhetor. 
Praecept.  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  *'  Critias  Nestocles,*^  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  **  Nesiotes,**  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
considered  by  Miiller  (Ae^,   p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pausanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Arriicof,  Thiersch  {Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Muller  (  Wien,  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  deruchia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinua,  who  had  won  a  prize  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (l  23.  §  11)»  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus : 
EirixopTvor  dv4$riK§v, , . 
Kplrtos  Kcd  Ni}(ru*Tt|9  ironiodrfiv. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  CritioB,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  fiir  the  asiustant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  odebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Marm.  Oxon.  Epoch.  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rivaL 
(PKn.  L  c) 

(Lucian,  PhUosoph.  18 ;  Paus.  i  8.  $  3  ;  Ross, 
KwuUdaU,  1 840,  No.  1 1 . )  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  {Kpiri€ov\o$\  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  {ap, 
Aihen.  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Casaiib.  ad  loc\  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp^  PlaL 
Phaed.  p.  57 ;  Xen.  Mem.  L  3.  $  8,  ii.  6 ;  Athen. 
V.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Laert,  ii.  121.)         [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KpmJ^owAoj),  a  dtizen  of 
Lampsacua,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Ceraobleptes  in  b.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer- 
sobleptes  was  exduded  firom  it  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulua  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  ( Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39, 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p. 
395 ;  ThirlwaU's  Greeoey  vol.  v.  p.  356.)      [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  {Kf»rr6BovKos\  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  B.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  face  firom  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  Uie  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  b.  c  326. 
[Critodbmus.]  [W.  a.  G.] 

CRITODE'MUS  (K^trrfJij/wO,  a  Greek  sur- 
geon  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted   the  weapon   from   the  wound  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  reoeiTed  in  stonning  the 
principal  fortreu  of  the  Malliana,  b.  c.  326. 
ICbitobulur.]  [W.  a.  G.] 

CRITOLAUS  (Kprr^Aoof),  the  Peripatetic 
philoeopher,  was  a  native  of  Phaaelis,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia^  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critolaiis  enjoyed  at  Athena,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  b.  c  155,  to- 
gether with  Cameades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successfiil  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus- 
trions  men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
LaeliuB,  Furius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut  Cat, 
Motf,  22 ;  Gelt  viL  14  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5 ;  Cic. 
de  OraL  ii.  37, 88.)  We  have  no  further  infomuir 
tion  respecting  the  life  of  CritolaUs.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Cxassus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  b.  c. 
111.     (Lucian,  Macrob,  20 ;  Cic  de  Orat.  i  II.) 

CritolaUs  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  nractice 
(rpiii^),  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §  23,  17.  §  15 ;  Sext 
Empir.  adv,  Maihenu  ii.  12,  p.  291 ;  Cic  de  Fm» 
▼.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  CritolaUs  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  stndy  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle's  system  (oomp.  Cic  TWo.  t.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Sirom,  IL  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school  (Stahr,  Arittth 
ieUct,  it  pp.  8S,  135;  Fabric  BUi.  Grcue.  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  CritolaUs  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParalL 
mitt,  cc  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  anotiier  entitled  ^auf6fifva;  and  Gellius 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  CritolaUs  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  («.  v.  ^  tf  is),  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  HisL  Graee.  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)   [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (Kptr6kaos\  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  b.  c  147,  as  stmtegus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  aD  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  die  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  fitvour.    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
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the  magiatmtes  of  several  towns  to  take  or  i*r. 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  devi 
before  the  war  with  Rome  ^onld  be  broogbttoa 
close.    By  these  and  similar  means  he  woo  v* 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  aiH  v'n 
this  was  accomplished,  he  aummoDed  an  ouemYj 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  whidi  v» 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  vhk' 
conducted  its  j>roceeding8  in  the  most  riotmu  ar: 
tomultuous  manner.     Four  noble  Romaio,  vi* 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  ^^y 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  yn'h 
the  grossest  insidts.    It  waa  in  vain  that  the  :r«- 
derate  men  among  the  Achaeans  endeavodnd  t* 
bring  CritolaUs  and  his  partizans  to  their  sfmis 
CritolaUs  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-ir^^ 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  vlo  ^ 
posed  his  plans,  and  frirther  depicted  thetn  %  t>« 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.    Tbe  ek«  -^ 
rate  and  well-meaning  persons  were  thus  km  ■ 
dated,  and  withdrew.     War  waa  tberenp«j  d^ 
dared  agiunst  Lacedaemon,  which  was  niMier  t^ 
especial  protection  of  Rome.     In  order  to  get  ri 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  wb  r 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  stntesi.  T.'^ 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caecilius  Metellas,  the  ptc^ 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possiUe  forbearj:>-' 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  willingness  ts  cw 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  vrith  tbea.   Ttai 
conduct  was  explained  by  CritolaUs  as  a  csBsf 
quence  of  weakness  on  tiie  part  of  the  Roocn 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  s  nr 
with  the  Achaeans.     In  addition  to  this,  he  ac 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeana  vrith  the  pntpert  d 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  sod  ^itr«- 
But  this  hope  was  almost  completely  disappmstK, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  av  wftb  i^ 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  kto^* 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  aviitri 
them.     In  the  spring  of  b.  a  146,  Critolsit  nm  '• 
ed  with  a  consideraUe  aimy  of  AchaeaDS  towtii 
Thermopyhe,  partly  to  rooae  all  Greece  to  a  r 
neial  insurrection  i^nst  Rome,  and  pvtir  » 
chastise  Heracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  whicb  b» 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.    Mete^^ 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  recondliitiwi'  ^^^ 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  hii»' 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Her- 
cleia,  CritolaUs  at  once  raised  the  tieef  ^  ^^ 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  wuth^- 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  n«r  the  t«)»i> 
of  Scarphea  in  Locris,  where  he  gained  so  ^5 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeans.     A  P^t 
number  of  the  hitter  fell,  and  1000  of  ihm^rv 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.     Critolaus  hm*f^ 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.    Livy  (^=- 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himself  hot  it  »^^^ 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  ««  f  '*' 
marshes  on  the  coast.     CritokUs  was  the  »"  f 
diate  cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  ij^' 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  p"  - 
tical  existence  of  Greece.     His  phm  of  opp^*"^* 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arras  was  the  f^" 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  ^^'^  ' 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  clTect  ^ewed  vw » 
contemptible   and   con'aidly  demagogue  he  ^^ 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c  xl.  l,&c;  Psua  tiL  <ti* 
and  15 ;  Florus,  ii.  16 ;  Cic  de  ML  Dfor.  »^  *f  • 
Niebuhr,  Hid,  ofRome^  vol  iv.  p.  S04,  &c.)  [U 
CRITON  (Mtwi'),  of  Athens,  the  friw?  «'J 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  more  celebrated  in  snuqa>  J 
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for  his  loTe  and  affection  for  his  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  his  fortane  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  20,  121),  than  as  a  philosopher  himsetf. 
Accordingly,  whenever  he  is  introduced  in  Plato^s 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  phUosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato^s  diar 
logue  named  after  him;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
( Plat  Pkaedoii,  p.  1 1 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  ore  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Eathydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c.),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (iL 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  {Euthydenu  p. 
.360,  with  HeindorTs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobtdus. 
[Critobulus.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c).  Among  these  there 
was  one  **  On  Poetics"  (tltpH  noojTwoj*)*  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  Plato*s  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  Prosopograpihia  Plaloniect,  p.  200, 
&c.,  Lugd.  Bat  1 823 ;  comp.  Hennann,  CfeicL  und 
S^tem  der  Piaton,  Philo9opki&,  I  p.  633.)    [A.S.] 

CRITON  (KplT<,fp).  1.  Of  Abgak,  a  Pythar 
gorean  philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
ircpl  wpoyoleu  KtH  dyoBiis  Tt^x^r,  is  preserved  by 
Stobaeus.  {Serm,  3;  Fabric  B&L  Oraee,  i.  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athbns,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  Atrs^Xof,  ^iXo- 
trpdy/Aov,  and  Mwtniyia,  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  35;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Fraff»  Com. 
Graee.  i.  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

3.  OfNAXUs.    [EuDOXus.] 

4.  Of  PisRiA,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
and  descriptive  works,  entitled  IXoAAi^i^ucti,  l,upar 
Kovawv  xriffis^  IIcMnKdS,  2acfAiic<£,  Svpflurovafy 
irepn^7T)(r(f,  and  irtpl  t^s  ^xVS  ruv  McutMiwif, 
(Suid.  8.  r.)  Immediately  before^  Suidas  has  the 
entry,  Kpirwv  iypop^w  iv  rots  Terumis,  (Comp. 
Suid.  8,  V.  yiaoi ;  Steph.  Byz.  Teria.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Voss. 
//i»t.  Graec.  p.  423,  Westermann  ;  Ebert,  de  Cri- 
tone  Pieriota  in  />ts9.  Sic.  i.  p.  138.)        [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kpirvy).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam,  8ec.  Looos^  i.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  445), 
prohably  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhaps 
the  person  mentioned  by  Martial.  (Epigr.  xi.  60. 
G.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  (Ko<r/iip'uc<i) 
in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galenas 
time  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Heracleides  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  {ibid.\  by  whom 
the  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  have  been  in- 
serted by  Fabricius  in  the  tweUUi  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  his  BiUioih.  Graeoa.  He  wrote  also 
a  work  on  Simple  Medicines  (IIcpl  ro»y  *Air\mp 
^tippuiKuv)  of  which  the  fourth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Galen  (De  Compos.  Medioam,  see.  Gen.  ii.  11,  vL  1, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep.  xvlL  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex~ 
tant,  except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xiL  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  be- 
fore Christ  {De  Suhjig.  Empir.  c.  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cerealis  in  b.  c.  44.    This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  were 
the  first  who  filled  it     Appian  [B.  C.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Ceredia  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  erected  the 
golden  seUa  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a> 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  th& 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho* 
noured  in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.     This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic  ad  AiL  xiii, 
21 ),  is  indeed  surprising ;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
&ct,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Oetavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  {Didt.  of  Aid.  «.«.  Ctrea^ 
to),  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Oetavianus  i» 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.    Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  thv 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  oele- 
bration  of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  foUowed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesai.    (Dmmann,  Gtm^ 
Boms^  i  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend,. 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crff.,  and  it  was  dnubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereales.  [L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kp*b$),  a  un  of  Uranua 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  wl^  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perses.  (Hesiod. 
Theog.  375 ;  Allied,  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (Kpio$),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  B.  c.  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  coUeagoe  Dema- 
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not  with  him.  CleomenM,  being  ob- 
Hged  to  withdnw,  consoled  himaelf  by  a  play  on 
the  wordi  K^  and  Kfuds  (a  run),  adiiaing  the 
refractory-  A«frinetan  to  ann  hit  honis  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  ri.  50;  compu  ▼.  75.)-  It  was  supposed 
that  the  fesistanoe  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demanttts  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  bitter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychides 
to  the  throne  (tL  65,  66),  Geomenea  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  coUeagoe,  and,  having 
aeiied  Crins  and  othera,  deliverMl  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  7 3;  comp.  85,  &c. ) 
Polycritoa,  the  son  of  Criua,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Sahunia,  n.  c  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.    (viii.  92.)       [E.  E.] 

CRIXUS  (Kp^os),  a  Gad,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generala  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  b.  g. 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  davea,  when 
Crizna  waa  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Oar- 
ganus  by  the  oontnl  L.  Gellius,  in  n.  a  72. 
Crixua  himself  waa  akin,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
anny,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacus  soon 
after  aaciifioed  800  Roman  captivea  to  the  manea 
of  Crizua.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 16,  ftc. ;  Li  v.  ^tit 
95,  96 ;  Sail.  Froffm.  Hist.  lib.  iii.)         [L.  &] 

CRO'BYLUS  (Kp^^Ao^),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
E,  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confountted  him  with  Hegesippua.  [Hboxsipp(;&] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant:  *Ava7xVcm»f,  'AroAnroiHra, Ycv3v- 
iro^oAf^Mubs(Athen.  iii.  p.  109,d.,  107,6.,  vi.  p.  248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c,  z.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  t ;  Meineke,  Frc^,  Cbmm.  Oraec  i. 
pp.  490,  491, iv.  pp.  565-^69.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCK' ATAS  {Kpoxtdras)^  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  pbu^e,  Croceae,  near  Oythium  in 
Laconia.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  (KpSKmv),  the  husband  of  Saesaia 
and  fether  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I ; 
Pans,  i,  88.  $  2 ;  oomp.  Arca&)  [Tj.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  die  goda  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Or.  MeL  iv.  283 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Oeorg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.  S.J 

CROESUS  (Kpouros),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  femily  of  the  Mermnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  vras  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  be  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (n.  c.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  bis  &ther*s  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  eventa  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government. 
(Clinton  F,  H.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Tbebe  about  a  c.  574  or 
572.  (NicoL  Damasc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
10  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  Griechiach*  ZeUiq/ein,  «.  a,  572  b.  c.) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephesians,  and  after- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolisi  dtaesflf 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  tlie  pav- 
ment  of  tribute.    He  viras  meditmdng  mn  mttsmn 
to  subdue  the  insular  Oreeka  also,   vrhen  cit^ 
Bias  or  Pittacua  turned  him    from    faia  purpt^ 
by  a  clever  (able  (Herod,  i.  27);   and  mstead  ^if 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliamee  «tu 
them.    Croesus  next  tuned  his  axma  against  t^ 
peoplea  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halji, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  L3rciaas  &3^ 
Cilidana.     His  dominions  now  extendi  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  z^ 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurua  on  the  vmn^ 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phi^'giaoa,  Mrsssk 
Mariandynians,  Chalybea,  Paphlagoniana,  the  Tb^- 
nian  and   Bithynian  Thradana,  the  Cariana^  I>- 
nians,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  and  Pamph  jliaxu.     Tn^ 
fiune  of  his  power  and  wealth  drevr  to  his 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (iro^urro/)  of  Gi 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  kii^  exhi- 
bited all  his  treaaurea,  and  then  aaked  him  wW 
waa  the  happieat  man  he  had  ever  aeen.     The 
reply  of  Solon,  teadiing  that  no  man  aboold  he 
deemed  happy  till  he  £ul  finiahed  hia  life  in  a 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beandfbl  nana- 
tive  of  Herodotus.    Afier  the  departure  of  Sokr, 
Croeana  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribatiaa  ^ 
hia  pride.    He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  ma 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  hia  comiades  i: 
manly  accomplishments.      His  name   waa  Attk 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  perish  by 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  apite  of  all  lis 
precautions,  an  aoddent  fulfilled  the  dream.     His 
other  son  lived  to  aave  hia  &ther*a  life  bj  snddeeiy 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  Crae> 
sua  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardia.     Adrastas, 
the  onfortunate  alayer  of  Atya,  killed  himaelf  oa 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  kc 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  aubdoed  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesas, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  doam  the 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.     Be&ve, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrua,  he  looked  to 
the  Oreeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oradea  for  eooa- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  waa  deceived.    la 
addition  to  the  oradea  among  the  Greeka,  he  eos- 
sulted  that  of  Ammon  in  Lylna  ;  but  first  he  pit 
their  truth  to  the  teat  by  aending  meaaengers  io 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  be  wis 
then  doing.    The  re|diea  of  the  orade  of  Ampha- 
raiia  and  that  of  the  Ddphi  at  Pytho  were  oot^ 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herodec&L 
To  these  oradea,  and  especially  to  tbit  at  Pyths, 
Croesus  sent  rich  preaenta.  and  charged  the  bearen 
of  them  to  inquire  whether   he  should    march 
againat  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  vraa  any 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  hia  aQiea,    The 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  he  maichtd 
against  the  Persiana,  he  would  overthrow  a  great 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  alliea  o?  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeka,    He  of  course 
understood  the  re&ponse  to  refer  to  the  Peniaa 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  exphuned  it  after 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  he  sent  presents  to 
each  of  the  Ddphians,  who  in  return  granted  to 
him  and  his  people  Uie  privileges  of  priority  in 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  fran  charges,  and 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  {rpofuuniihfm  aal  arc- 
Ktirip  Koi  ttpoApltiv)^  and  Uiat  any  one  of  then 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  righta  of  dtiaui* 
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febip  (yw4irOat  AtX^r).  Croeras,  having  now 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  ihe  oracle,  con- 
sulted it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  his 
monarchy  would  last  long.  The  Pythia  replied 
that  he  should  flee  along  the  Hennus,  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Medes.  By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyras,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  fisther  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peiaistratus  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
just  come  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.  Croesus  therefore 
sent  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Laoedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  fiivonr.  All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
leached  him.  Croesus,  havinff  now  fhUy  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  Uie  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
kmg  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  Medo-Persian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  firom  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  (whom 
the  Greeks  caOed  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyms, 
and  they  fought  an  indeddve  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night  (&  c  546.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  ofier  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  inforior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched  back  to  Sardis,  with  the, 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troops.  Cyius,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced. Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy *s  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  allies.  One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Eurybatns,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
RTBATua],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defonces, 
after  Croesus  had  reigned  14  years,  and  had  been 
besieged  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  b.  c.) 
Croesus  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrus,  toj?i«ther  with  14  Lydian  youths, 
probably  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
But  as  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
warning  of  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tean  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Mas»getae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Araxes.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyses,  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  afikir 
of  Prexaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34)  ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus*s  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotos.  Ctesias^s  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod,  i.  6,  7,  26—94,  180,  155,  207, 
208,  ill  14,  34—36,  v.  86,  vi  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Perrioa,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Chd, 
72,  p.  86,  Bekker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest  ap.  Phot  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  h.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Plut  SU,  27; 
Died.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  81—34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulan  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees,  ((yrop  i.  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  vii  1—4,  viii.  2.)    [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (K(mfwt\  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromvon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ii.  1 . 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Pans.  viii.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (Kpovlhis  or 
Kpwiwf)^  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  lll,&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (Kptfvwf),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zens  by  the 
nymph  Hiinalia  (Died.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
maus.   (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  {Kp6vw\  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. (Porphyr.  VU.  Plot.  20 ;  Euseb.  HisL  Eeckt. 
vi.  19.)  Nemesius  (de  Atdm,  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  ircpl  waXiyY^vwias^  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligentlv  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nius.  {SuiA,  8,v/hpty4inis.)  Porphyrins  also  states, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fables  of  the 
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Homeric  poenu  in  a  philoaoplika]  manner.  This 
18  all  we  know  about  Cronius,  althongh  he  appean 
to  have  been  vezy  dutbgui&hed  among  the  later 
Pjthagoreans.  [L.  &] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engiaTer  of  gems,  who  tired 
between  the  time*  of  Alexanda  and  Angnstos. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zxxrii  4 ;  Yuconti,  Oaiv.  dw.  iL 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (%pip9s\  a  Km  of  Uranus  and  Oe, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titana.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  fisther  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronns. 
(Hesiod.  rh^.  137,  452,  &c  ;  ApoUod.  L  1.  §  3, 
&c)  At  the  inst^tion  of  his  mother,  Cronos  un- 
manned his  father  for  having  thrown  tlie  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar" 
tarus.  Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  si»ang  up  the 
Erinnyes.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  deliyered 
irom  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
takoi  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Oe  and  Uranus.  [Zeus.]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Satumus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.     [Saturnu&]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (KfxJTot),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
Stan  as  Sagittarius,  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  224  ;  PocL  Astr,  ii  77.)    [L.  &] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  lientnlas, 
consul,  B.  c.  49.     [Lbntulus.] 

CTEATUS.     [MoLioNss.] 

CTE'SI AS  (KTTf<riay).  1.  Of  Ciudus  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  Kr-fynas;  Eudocia,  p.  268 ;  Tzetz.  CM,  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias,  who  liimself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  b.c.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  b.  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  uid  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  $  27 0  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tzetzes  state,  dtesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  comp. 
Plut  Artax.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is,  about  b.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesias  mav  have  been  invited  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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mere  probability.  There  are  two  aceocsfeB- 
pecting  his  return  to  Cnidofc  It  took  j^  t.^ 
time  when  Conon  vraa  in  Cyprus.  Ctesiu  Vrw: 
had  simi^y  stated,  that  he  aaked  Aitaxeref  c: 
obtained  frem  him  the  pecmissioii  to  retsrs.  i^ 
cording  to  the  other  account,  Conon  sent  s  )k!x 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gaTe  him  advice  ss  t^  :> 
means  of  humbling  the  Lacedaemonians.  (V.t 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  dellrer^i  3 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  sajw 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  fct  cb 
{Hurpose  to  Cteaiaa,  the  h&tter  inserted  a  psaag?  = 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  kii^  to  ksl 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  aa  he  would  be  a  veiy  nia. 
person  there.  (PluL  Ariax.  21.)  The  latte  v; 
count  is  not  reeonunended  by  any  strong  k&m. 
probability,  and  the  aimple  atateanent  ^  C;e^J» 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  H?« 
long  Ctesias  mrviyed  hia  return  to  Coidaf  if  bi- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesas  ^thcRdii 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  tbt  ecsi- 
try,  and  wrote  —  1.  A  g:reat  work  on  the  hifitrr 
of  Penia  (nc/wua£)  with  the  view  of  girisg  ^^ 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  ef  tk 
empire  than   they  possessed,  and  to  refste  t^ 
errors  current  in  Grcece,  which  had  arisen  psrJy 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  natiaoal  nc^ 
of  the  Greeks.     The  materiais  for  his  bisbsy-  se 
fiu  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  k  bL 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  aceordii^  i^^ 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  frxim  the  Persisn  src^^ 
(5t^/Mu  ^curiAiica/),  or  the  official  history  d  tbs 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  sccordaiv 
with  a  law  of  Uie  country.     This  importsnt  ^ci 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like   that  of  Herodotos.  « 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twarr- 
three  books.    The  first  six  contained  the  Iu»^«T 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  f^- 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.    It  ii  f^^ 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656)  speaks  of  Ctesi»  s 
avYYp&^  rd  *h9ffvfMUDSL  tcai  ra  U^m.    *  ^ 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  ci  ?tr^ 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  sD«.t£« 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  ^  the  ^ 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  iL  e,  to' the  yesr  a.  c^ 
(Diod- xiv.  46.)    The  form  and  style  of  this  *at 

were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  hw  "f  .^  * 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  far  the  h^ 
of  the  East.    (Dionys.  Hal.  De  Camp,  Tai  [«: 
Demetr.  PhaL  De  EioaU,  §§  212,  215.)    Afl  tW 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  afandgmat  a 
Photius  {Cod.  72),  and  a  number  of  fiag«^ 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  AthenseWi  r 
tarch,  and  others.     Of  the  first  portion  f  o* 
contained  the  history  of  Assyiist   '^  f  J!! 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  P""*.™  ^ 
part  is  contained  m  the  second  book  of  Di~«^ 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entne/y  6^ 
sias.     There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Cte^ 
especially  in  their  chronology,  diffiff  ««^f*?to 
from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise  ^'^^ 
information  from  eastern  sources,    ^h**,  *Aj 
pancies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fiM*»  ^  . 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  »««  ""''^L 
different  places  and  under  different  circoni*w  ^ 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  ^'"'^'V^ 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by  Beroffl* 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  therefore  we»  *n^ 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  **'J^ 
haps  strictly  true  in  all  its  detaiia    T^  ^ 
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CtctiaB*8  woik  which  contained  the  faittoiy  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  ag!ain  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.  These  condderationB  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  fidsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  am  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  femily,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.  Suidas  («.  v.  Ilafi^iXa) 
mentions,  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Cteeias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  (  Ik8iiu1)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  histor}-,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fobles,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  r^arded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  his  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  fobulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  n«pi  'OpcSi^,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  two  books.  (Plut  de  Fluv,  2]  ;  Stob.  FroriL 
C  18.)  4.  UtpiTXovs  *Afftas  (Steph.  Byi.  «.  v. 
SiTvros),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  UHMi/i- 
irvrts  of  which  Stephanus  Byzantius  («.  o.  Koovn}) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  Ilcpi  TIvratMy  (Plut 
<je  Fluv.  19),  and  6.  IIcpl  roiv  Karrd  n^y  *Aeia» 
<p6pc»v.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  ed.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  aepa* 
rately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1 557  and  1594, 8vo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
Afrer  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  firagments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Bahr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec  ii.  p.  740,  &e. ;  Rettig,  Catenae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  appendioB  de  UbrtM  Ctetiaef  Hanov.  1827, 8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodot  umi  Oesias,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  EpheflOB,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (ds  Flvtv.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  ncpcnftr.  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welcker 
(Der  Epiaeh.  Cyd,  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (KTij<rfftof).  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian,  who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dem,  5),  that  Heiroip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (op.  PU^ion,  de  Longaev.  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  1 04, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  nepi  ^ikoao^lai^  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  ViU  X  OraL  p.  844,  c)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenaeus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  L 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESI^BIUS  (Kr9}<rr«tof),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  b.  c.  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Eueigetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-dock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (S8pav- 
\is)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitmvius  (lib.  vii.  praef.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  father,  of  Hero  Alexandrinua,  whose 
treatise  called  /3«XoiroiIic((  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  H. 
N,  vii.  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497 ;  Philo 
Byiant.  op.  VeL  Math.  pp.  56,  67,  72 ;  Fabric. 
BibL  Grate,  vol.  ii  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTFSICLES  {KfniffucK^sy,  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xporuoE^  or  XP^o*)*  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  X.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. [L.U.] 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  story  of  Laodamia.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzxt.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilus  (Plin. 
zxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  Apelles.    [L.  U.] 

CTESILAUS.     [CRBSILAU&] 

CTESrLOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per- 
haps brother  of  Apelles,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  40.  §  33 ;  Suid.  «.  o.  'A^AA^j.)  [L.  U.] 

CTE'SIPHON  {K-mcu^v),  1.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aes- 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 

[AeSCHINBS;   DBM08THBNB8.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phiynon  of 
Rhamnus  bad  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg.  pp.  344,  371 ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  336  ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU, 
Lfg,  cc.  4,  12,  14 ;  Harpocrat.  «.  v,  Kn}<ri^F.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (Parall,  Min,  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut  de  Fluv,  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  K^Aotfpot,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.J 

CTESI PHON,  artist     [Chbrsiphron.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KT^anros),  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydameia.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Pans, 
ii.  19.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od,  xx.  288,  &c.,  xxii  285, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Kniamos).  1.  [Chabbias, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scjrthia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (De  Fluv, 
&,)  [L.  S.] 

CTE'SIUS  (Kr^<ru>f ),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyns,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Athen.  xL  p.  473 ;  Pans.  L  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesias  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Hom.  Od, 
XT.  418.)  [L.S.] 

CTESYLLA  (Kn$<rv\Aa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochares 
Antoni^ips  Liberalis  (Met,  1)  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Acontius.]  Buttmann  (MytkoL 
ii.  p.  1 35,  &C.)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  a£fi&ir 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infants  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libations  of  nulk  were  ofiered.    Cunae  signi- 


fies a  cradle,  and  ruma  or  nmm  was  in  cdrt 
Latin  the  same  as  mamma,  a  motheri  ^ksL 
(August,  de  CwiL  Dei,  iv.  10,  &c ;  LactastL)). 
36 ;  VaiTo,  op,  Non.  p.  167,  €^.  DamaL  ad  Tn^ 
PAorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L^] 

CUBI'DIUS.     [CoBiDAS.] 
CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  s  plebcji 
fsunily  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Tbrbntius  Cullbo,  belonged  to  a  kr> 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  seoator  of  coosk^ 
ble  distinction.  (VaL  Max.  v.  2.  §  B.)  He  wb 
taken  prisoner  in  the  coarse  of  the  secoDd  Pesk 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obt2J^: 
his  liberty  at  the  condusion  of  the  war  in  &a'.''>! 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  kti^vni 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing-  the  pileus  or  a^  x 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave;  and  nb«- 
quenUy,  on  the  death  of  Scipio,  be  attended  iu 
Mineral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  tfce  op  ^ 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  he  likewise  dux- 
buted  mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  tfaestu^ 
ants  of  the  funeral. 

In  b.  c.  196,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  aula*- 
sadors  who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  campbio  3it 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  <^  nakiog  nr 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Aatiodtiii 
In  &  c.  187  Culleo  waa  praetor  peregriniu,»35e 
was  appointed  by  the  aenate  in  this  year «  ^ 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respectaig  « 
money  of  Antiochus,  which  was  said  to  bra  tea 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ^^^^ 
gates.   This  appointment  was  made  under  a  ^w* 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  thrwigb  a? 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  nSeracv^ 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  oommiauoDer  ts  mqcoc 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  CuUeo  bd  p^ 
to  P.  Scipio  was  weU  known,  and  the  6neodi^ 
the  ScipioB  probably  supported  his  appoinoBeat  te 
that  reason ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  <^'r; 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  biott^t«>^ 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio*  because  he  wai  in  wbw 
an  enemy  to  the  fiunily,  and  had  been  fmf 
hypocrisy  in  the  honoura  he  had  paid  to  bu  d^ 
verer  from  captivity.     But  however  this  nay  ». 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  bj  6», 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that » 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opi****  ^  . 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  desr  that » 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends.  ^ 

In  a  c  184,  Culleo  was  an  unsncee-W  *» 
date  for  the  consukhip,  and  in  181  ^^zZ 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinitsa  vd  Ur^^ 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  again*  ro** 
(Liv.  XXX.  43,  45,  xxxiiL  47,  m'JH  w-l 
xptix.  32,  xlii.  35 ;  VaL  Max.  r.  2.  §  ii  ^ 
Apopkth.  p  196.)  «a. 

2.  Q.  Tbrbntius  Cullbo,  was  tribune «  "« 
plebs,  b.  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Cwew  w» 
nished.    He  was  a  friend  of  Ciccro'i,  and  <W«; 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  ffldj^ 
wards  to  obtain  his  recall.    He  is  ^^f^ 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  one  ''\^"*fA^ 
pontiffs.     In  the  war  which  followed  tie  «» 
Caesar  we  find  CuUeo  in  a  c.  43  PM"°f^J^^ 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentuln*.  CwW  ^ 
placed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  the  I***^  ^^ 
Alps ;  but  he  allowed  A^ntony  ^,^'^^"\^  15, 
out  offering  any  resistance.  (^^^      \iOt. 
de  Harwp.  Beep,  6,  ad  Fam,  x.  34,  c^'P-.*  JT" 
Fr,  U.2,  ad  AU.  viu.  12;  Appisn,  A  CA  »J  ?*{ 
L.  CULLE'OLUS,  proconsnl,  perh»P»»  '"• 
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ricum,  about  b.  c.  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero's 
letters  are  addressed  {adFam,  ziii.  41,  42),  was 
probably  one  of  the  TerentiL 

CUMA'NUS,  VENTl'DIUS.    [Fklix,  An- 

TONIUS.] 

CUNCTA'TOR,  a  surname  given  to  Q.  Fabius 
Af  aximus,  who  fought  against  Hannibal 

CUPI'DO  was,  like  Amor  and  Voluptas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece.  (Cic.  ap,  LactanL 
i.  20.  14;  Plaut.  Cure,  i.  I,  3;  see  Eros.)  [L.S.] 

C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.  1.  A  person  to  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c.  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affiurs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Biithrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nius  and  Cicero  himsell    (Cic  odAtL  zvi.  16,  d.) 

2.  The  Cupiennius  attacked  by  Horace  {Sat  i. 
2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  ▼. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
story  is  related  by  Hyginus.   (Fab.  220.)  [L.  S.] 

CURE'TES.    [Zkus.] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  a,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus.  [Dbntatu&]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  CuRius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIA  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  livy  (L 
30,  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Patres.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  lact  that  in  b.  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  fireedmen  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brotliers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Liv.  L  24,  &c  ; 
Dionys.  iit  11,  &c.;  Plat.  ParaU,  Gr,  eL  Rom,  16; 
Flor.  L  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  dB  Vir.  III.  4 ;  Zonar.  vii 
6 ;  Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome^  i  p.  348 ;  comp. 
HoRATius.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
gens,  so  fiir  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fisrus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
see  CuRiATius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS.  1.  P.  CuRiATius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  &  c  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatius  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Seigius  and  Viiginius,  two  milituy  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au- 
thon  of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
pled sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  v. 
U,  12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
138,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  {de  Leg,  iii.  9)  as    A 
a  homo  infimut.      He  caused  tlie  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre-    ' 
gard  to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt    ^  j, 
certain  persons  from  military  service.     (Liv.  EfiL 
55 ;  Val  Max.  iii  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur.  Trigs,  or  C.  Cub.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his  ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [Matbrnus.] 

CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  £unily  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  ScRiBONius  Curio,  was  appointed  ciuio 
maximus  in  &  c.  174,  in  the  place  of  C.  Mamilius 
Vitulus,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xlL  26.) 

2.  C.  ScRiBONius  Curio,  praetor  in  b.  a  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Giacchus^s  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  oraton  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  ahnost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothen  Cossus.  (Cic.  BrvL  32,  dt  Invent,  i. 
43,  da  Oral.  iL  23,  33 ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum. 
OraL  in  Clod,  et  Curion, ;  Pseud.-Cic.  ad  Herenn. 
ii  20;  PUn.  H.  N.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  ScRiBONius  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  B.  c.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Satuminus  was  murdered.  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  B.  a  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out.  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Miihridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken.  Curio  besieged  the  tjrxant 
Aristion  in  tlie  acropolis.  In  b.  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  piaetonhip,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  against 
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the  Dudaaims  and  MoenuM  with 
He  WBs  tbe  first  Roman  genenl  who  admeed  in 
thote  regions  as  frr  as  the  rirer  Ihumbe,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71,  he  eelebnted  a  triamph 
OTer  the  DardaniansL    Curio  appeals  to  hare  hence- 
forth rrmained  at  Rone,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  poblic  affiun^    He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julias  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intinate 
friendship  with  Cieero.     When  the  putshment  of 
the  Catilinarian  oraqraiaton  was  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Curio  also  spcjce,  and  afterwards  expiesaed 
his  saticCiction  with  Cicero^  measmes.     In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodins,  fi>r  hsTing  ni^ated  the  sacra  of 
tbe  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  fisTOur  of  Clodios, 
probablj  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attadced  both  Clodins  and  Coiio 
most  Tehcmentl  J  in  a  speech  of  which  considenble 
fragments  are  stiD  extant.    This  event,  howerer, 
don  not  appear  to  have  at  all  inteiropled  their 
personal  friendship^  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  thai  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  thai  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citizens.    In  b.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  ponti&z  maximns;  he  died  four 
years  hiter,  b.  c.  53.    Like  his  &tfaer  and  his  son. 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  thai  he  spoke  on 
Tarious  occasions ;  but  of  all  the  reqnisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  tbe  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  was  oltogether  nncnlti- 
▼ated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
thu  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  La  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.    With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  giadaally  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
His  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  tbe  form  of  a  ^alogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  d^ 
ciencies  as  his  orations.     (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli*s  Onom,  TulL  il  p.  525,  &c  ;    comp.  Pint. 
SuiL  14 ;   Appian,  MiOaid,  60 ;    Eutrop.  vL  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  23;   Suet  Cbes.  9,  49,  52 ;   Dion  Cass. 
zxxviiL  16 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5 ;   PUn.  H.  N. 
vii.  12;  Solin.  i.  6  ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  ScRiBONiUB  Curio,  the  son  of  tbe  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  orar 
tor  of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  leffc 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his. great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  iiune  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fliprate  character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  &vuurably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  B.  c.  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 
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had  bj  this  time  cositBcted  c -^ 
mons  debts,  and  he  aav  no  wmy  «f  gec&Bi  x.  i 
his  iiiffimiri**  except  by  an  ntto*  csdhM  cc  == 
affidn  of  the  lepofaUc     It  was  bdiered  tac  s 
would  direct  Ins  povcr  and  inflBeBee  ss  xcx^ 
against  Cm  an,  acnd  wX  fiist  hedidss;  bssCkK 
who  was  ^■«*^^*»*  to  gBiB  over  soaae  of  ^  idas- 
tial  men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Coxw^  debtt u=> 
dition  of  his  Btwindosiing  the  Ponpeiu  1x7. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  sneeessU;  fast  <■> 
was  too  devorand  Bdroit  a  penon  atsaoe  to=: 
his  hack  npon  hia  former  friends    jb  fin:  x 
continned  to  act  againat  Caesar;  by  and  ^  ^ 
atanmed  an  appf  rnnrr  of  aeatiality ;  and  in  .tj: 
to  bring  ahont  a  mpCnre  between  hiiaseif  td  » 
Pampeian  party,  he  brought  fivward  soae  an 
which  he  knew  could  not  he  carried,  ha  nJc2 
wonld  affind  him  a  apecioas  pretext  fatiaeii^ 
hisfriends.    When  it  was  demanded  tbt  Cm« 
should  lay  down  hia  Jmperiura  befiae  coai^  3 
Rome,  Curio  piopaced  that  Pompey  sboofai  in  tt 
same.     Thia  demand  itaelf  was  as  fair  »  ce 
Bonice  from  iHiich  it  orig;inated  was  impaR-  P^ 
pey.  she  wed  indeed  a  di^oaition  to  do  snjliiBf  t»i 
was  fiur,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  realitT  beoi 
not  intend  to  do  any  audi  thiz^.    Caiio  tbo^ 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  descriW  ^  « 
a  penon  wantmg  to  set  himself  up  as  tjisat;  te. 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  KBtBxr 
even  now,  he  dedaied,  that  if  Caesar  sb^  Papfj 
wonld  not  consent  to  by  down  their  impeoA 
both  must  be  declared  pnUic  ememies,  sal  «s 
must  be  forthwith  made  agBinst  thos.    T^^- 
cited  Pompey^  indignation  so  moch,  that  be  ta> 
drew  to  a  suburban  villa.     Curio,  howef «.««»• 
nued  to  act  his  part  in  the  senate;  sad^w 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  shonld  eid<!> 
miss  one  of  their  k^ons,  which  were  to  be  «|» 
Syria.    Pompey  cunnipgly  ti^^i^  oiejipf  » 
command  by  demanding  beick  from  Csfissr  a  !«?■ 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  &  53;  «»^^ 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  wkidi,  *>f^ 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  «ri* 
quartan  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Oaudins  M^f^JJJ^ 
posed  to  the  senate  the  question,  *'^«*f*^ 
cesser  of  Caesar  shouhl  be  sent  out,  and  vl*^ 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  J^jof^ 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  ««*» 
dothehOter.    Curio  repeated  his  fcnnet  pofoj 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  \nj  dowa  t^ 
power,  and  when  it  waa  put  to  the  ^i^ 
majority  of  the  senaton  voted  ftar  Cario-  OWj^ 
MaxcelluB»  who  had  always  P»*<^^  J 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  **J"?Lj  • 
iU  decree;  and  as  there  was  a  report  tW^^ 

was  advancing  with  his  army  ^^^^J^rL^ 

proposed  that  the  two  lemons  »'^*^^VoI 

should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  in*«*^y^L^l 
Bar.    Curio,  however,  denied  the  tnitb  of  tt*^ 

port,  and  prevented  the  consul'*  «f!°*V!!r 
obeyed.  CUudius  Maicellas  and  ^f^ 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufiis  now  rushed  ^\^^^ 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  bm  "  ^ 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  ^^^ 
save  the  republic.  Curio  now  could  ""jf^j^^f 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  city  in  tbe  '^^T^ 
tribune ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  ^^^^ 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  ^^^^ 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  annjr.   ^^  ^ 
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listened  to.  Amid  these  disputes  the  year  of 
Curious  triboneship  was  coming  to  its  close,  and  as 
he  had  good  reason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  conscdted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  nece»- 
aity  of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbns  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar^s  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curious  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partisans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  army  received  them  as  men  per* 
secuted,  and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  zeal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  b.  c  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  b^an  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  be  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  'were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  Seur  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Curious  fiither,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero^s 
amiable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero  V  **  Epistolae  ad  Familiares** 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p. 
526,  &C.;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c.;  VelL  Pat 
ii.  48,  55;  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  23,  &c. ;  Suet  Cats, 
29,  36,  d€  Oar,  Rhet,  1 ;  Tacit  d»  Oar,  OraL  37 ; 
Liv.  EpiL  109,  110;  Plut  Caes.  29,  &c..  Pomp. 
58 ;  Dion  Cass.  zl.  60,  &c ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76 ; 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Arffum,  ad  Cic  Orat.  m  Clod,  et 
Cur.)  [L.  8.] 

CURITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  curisy  a  lance  or 
spear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  imperium  and  mandpium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Ptut,  iL  477,  vi  49;  Macrob.  SaL 
i.  9.)  Hartung  {Die Relig.der  Bom.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride^s  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut  (^ta/esi.  Bom,  87  ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  660.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS.  1.  M\  CuRXUS,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M\  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c.  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  havinff  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of- 
fices between  uat  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
zzxii.  7.) 

2.  M\  CuRiUR,  is  known  only  through  a  hw- 
snit  which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  b.  c.  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife^s  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  eflect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Cressus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client 
This  trial  {Citrkma  causa),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat.  i.  39,  56,  57,  il  6,  32,  54, 
Brut,  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Caecm.  18,  Topic. 
10.) 

3.  M\  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M*. 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (oonso- 
Mnus)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  B.  c  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodins.  At 
a  somewhat  bter  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fam.  xiii  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Ronum  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  produce  ha 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Famtliores 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Post  Bsdiium  m  Senatu  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius^s  fiither,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus.  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cicf  ad  Fam.  ii  19, 
ad  Quini.  Frai,  i.  4,  pro  Flaoe.  1 3.) 

4.  M\  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  bad  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  {whasntas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  n^otiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero^s  freedman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  b.  c.  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  b.  c.  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Cuiios ;  and  the  btter  is  said  to  have' made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticns  and  Cicero  were  to  be  the  hein 
of  his  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
AtticQfl  the  mt  Among  Cicero*B  letters  to  hie 
friends  there  are  three  addreaced  to  CurinB  (viL 
23-26),  and  one  (yii  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad,Fawt,  viii.  5,  6,  ziii.  7, 17,  50, 
ztL  4,  5,  9,  11,  <H<  Ati.  yii  2,  3,  xvl  3.) 

5.  M\  Curius,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  &  c.  44.  (Cic  PiuL  ▼.  5, 
riiL  9.) 

6.  C.  Curius,  a  brother-in-hiw  of  C.  Rabirios 
[the  murderer  of  Satuminns),  and  fiither  of  the 

/.  Rabirins  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirios.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  prmeept  ordmii  egueatrit.  He  was  the 
laigest  fiunner  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
peat  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
m  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
Babir.  penL  3,  pro  Babir.  Po&L  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  Curius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  bad  once 
held  the  office  of  qoaestor,  came  fbrward  in  b.  c. 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Ciceroi.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  hitter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  {B,  C.  ▼.  137),  who  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betny  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  dB  PeUL  Com.  3,  m  Tog.  Ccmd.  p.  426, 
and  Asoon.  m  Tog,  Cand,  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic. 
adAtLi.\'^  Sallust,  OOiL  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
A  a  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUa     [Fortu- 

NATIANU&] 

CU'RIUS,  VrBIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar^s  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Fompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey's  genemls  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  B.  d  i.  24 ;  Cic.  aci  AtL  ii.  20,  ix. 
6 ;  QuintiL  vl  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUROPALATES.    [Codinus.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  Umself  in  running. 

1.  It.  Papirius  Cursur,  censor  in  b.  c.  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  militaiy  tribune,  in  b.  &  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vi  5,  11,  iz.  34.) 

2.  Sp.  Papirius  CursoRi  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  &  a  380.  (Liv.  vL  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Ik  Papirius 
CrasBUs  in  b.  c.  340.  In  a.  a  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  B.  c  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Samnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place  j 
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of  the  consul  L.  Camillus,  who  had  been  tib 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  magister  eqsa, 
Q.  Fabius,  aftervnirda  snmsmed  Msrimu,  te 
the  most  distinguished  genenls  of  the  ts(. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  irk 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  he  had  taka  be 
fore  marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  kii  s 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Filei 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  Imt  «itk  ae 
express  command  to  avoid  eveiy  engsgeoeat  vki 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator^  abtenoe.  3i:t 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  diawn  mtoaisci! 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Imbisiis 
or  Imbrivium,  and  he  gained  a  sgoal  vidoiy  m 
theenemy.  Papirinswaa&aHullyexs^entedatitii 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  badi  b 
the  simy  to  punish  the  ofl^ndec  He  vu  pR* 
vented,  however,  from  carrying  his  mtentioo  ias 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathised  wid  F»- 
bins,  and  threatened  the  dictator  with  s  nnsnr. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  bc(&  h 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  hii  lKk£ 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  th<m{ii  vith- 
out  foigiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  amj.  Ht 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  s  ^t>  ^ 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  his  ainT,iK 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he fim^apbi 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  oGodeaceDdcd  u 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldien  by  prani^ 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  be  * 
tained  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Sbbu* 
and  then  allowed  hia  men  to  plunder  the  eoeaor 
for  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  fcra  mo, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  *»  ?*  J* 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  hia  ^ 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  yesr.  P«pjj'* 
thereuoon  returned  to  Rome^  snd  cdehoiai' 
triumph.  J 

In  B.  c.  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  c^ 
the  aeoond  (or  the  third)  time,  aud  tffsa^ 
took  the  command  against  the  Sssmitei  m  Ap^ 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  top  « 
Livy,  whether  the  consols  of  that  year  coDdnd^ 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  «w  «" 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Pspirina  ai  htfw^ 
terequitum.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  Fjna 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  his  csmp  «•  wl*« 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnitet,  whoeaJ« 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  Ioil,wJ» 
not  been  reUeved  by  the  army  of  his  eoUeaf*' J 
PubliUus  PhUo.    He  continued  hia  <»P«*^° 
Apulia  in  the  year  B.  a  319  also,  for  w|«^ 
was  likewiae  appointed  oonsuL    Aboot  "M 
the  Tarentines  oflRered  to  act  as  m«i»*^.  "\^ 
the  Romsns  and  Samnites,  hot  weie  b^ 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  f""*^ 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites :  they   ,^ 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  ^^^^ 
fote.     Seven  thousand  Samnitea  at  *'«*^a 
aaid  to  have  capituhited  for  a  free  ^«l*j!J^ 
out  their  arma  and  baggage ;  and  the  rren   ^^ 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  (he  ^?"°^'^,^^ 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  snd  g»^^"rS 
After  these  things  were  accompliahed,  ^r^ 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  aecond  '"""P''  .aj, 

In  B.  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  "^^fzZ 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.    Although  w 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  ^va%^  fl" 
Papirius  nor  his  colleag^ue  Publilia"  P^^o  »  ^ 
tioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  !***  "J^^  kr 
paigns  of  that  year,  which  were  coflfl»»° 
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diefaton,  while  the  consnls  are  taid  to  have  le* 
mained  at  home.  It  is  difScnlt  to  accouBt  for  this 
state  of  things. 

In  B.  c.  31 3  Papirios  was  inrested  with  his  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.  The  war  against  the  Som- 
nites  was  still  going  on,  but  no  hatUe  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
fieiTour.  It  was,  as  IAyj  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.  In  b.  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dictar 
tor  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
aaye  the  azmy  of  C.  Marcins,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore. His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
Blatter  of  some  difficulty.  Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  magister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.  The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Fabins  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  aacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  ^e  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  l^ons  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcins.  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  onoe.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.  The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed amoog  the  stalls  of  the  bimkers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.  This  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirius, whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.  He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roused  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
dium, and  led  her  to  victory.  But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  chiuacter,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier. He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could:  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Li v.  viii  12,  23,  29.  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  88,  40 ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Vir,  lU.  31;  Eutrop.  iL  4 ;  Oios.  iii.  15;  IHon 
Cass.  EteerpL  VaL  p.  32,  &&,  ed.  Sturs ;  Cic.  ad 
Font.  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  HisL  qfRome^  iii  pp.  192 
—260.) 

4.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  a  272.    (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i«  6.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  b.  a  293  with 
Sp.  Carvilius  Mt^imus,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Samnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
into  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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Ihem  to  retreat.  Pt^irins  took  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam« 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  axmy 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  oif 
Carvilius.  Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi« 
lius  should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offex^gd  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.  They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculanenm ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hand.  Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  tempie  of  Qui- 
rinus,  which  his  fether  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  tUarium  korola/ium^  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  b.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  diat  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttiims  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  bis  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  ^v.  x. 
9,  38,  39—47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  3; 
Frontin,  ds  Aqueud.  i.  6,  Strateg.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  /f. 
N.  viL  60,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  iiL  pp.  390,  &c, 
524,  Ac.)  [L.  &] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  fidsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magius  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iiL  37.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RTIA  GENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C«  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofe  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patridan,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofe  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
feet  that,  in  &  c.  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeanus  vras 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Pbducabanus,  Philo, 
and  PosTUMUS  or  Posrumus.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  b.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the  posaettoiL 
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of  an  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  belonged  to  C. 
Sextilios  RofiM.  (Ck.  ad Att, idr. 6,  \0.)  [US.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mawcia.] 
C  U'RTI US.  1 .  Mbttus  or  Mbtifs  Cuatius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romolns.  Dnring  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabinea,  which  arose 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabines 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arz.  When 
the  Roman  anny  was  drawn  np  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  CapitoUne  hills,  two  dueis  of  the  armies, 
MettQs  Curtiiis  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Hostns  Hostilios  on  that  of  the  R<mians,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Cortios  was  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romolns  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attadc  upon  him. 
Curtins,  who  fonght  on  horseback,  coold  not  main- 
tain his  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  foram.  However,  he  got  ont  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabines. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  locus  Cwrtinuy  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Li v.  i.  12,  &c.;  Dionys.  ii.  42;  Varr. 
L.  L.  V.  148  ;  Plut.  Ronud,  13.)  This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ae> 
cording  to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome^s  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitatiDg  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  poraessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  Uie  year  b.  c. 
362.  ( Liv.  vil  6 ;  Varro,  L  c;  VaL  Max.  v.  6.  § 2; 
Plin.  H.  N,  zv.  18 ;  Festus,  «.  o.  Ourtilaeum ; 
Plut  ParaUeL  Mm,  5 ;  Stat  SUv,  i.  1,  Qb^  &c. ; 
Angnstin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  b.  c  445.  (Varr.  L,L. 
V.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  bidental,  that  is,  a  aaaed  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  dear  from  what  Pliny  (H.  N. 
XV.  18)  relates  of  it  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  andent  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  ostenium 
/atale.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
Br  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may 
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hmve  given  rise  to  the  stoty  about  the  edf^obi 
of  Cuitias.  (Suet.  At^  57;  Stat.  Sk.  L  I.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accnaer,  was  killed  in  the  i» 
of  the  proeeripaon  of  Salla*  or  periiaps  even  b»n. 
by  C  Maiiua,  near  the  lake  Servifioa.  (Cic^ 
Sexi.  Rote,  32;  Senec  <ls  I*rmfiL  Z.) 

3.  C.  CuATius,  pKobnbly  a  aon  of  the  pneediss. 
lost  his  property  dozing  the  pnNcription  of  ^^^.ta. 
and  went  into  exile.  Sabeeqoenthf,  however,  *jt 
was  allowed  to  return  tfarotigii  the  medisties  a 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  fraa 
early  3rettth.  In  b.  c  45  Caesar  made  him  s  nes- 
ber  of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caear  ^ 
tribnted  lands  among  hia  Tetexana  in  Itslj;  asd 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  propertv  be  had 
saved  in  pnrehasbg  an  estate  near  Volaternse,  ai 
was  now  in  danger  of  losiii^  it  again,  iqiplicd  s> 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  hia  behall  Cicen>  acEsid- 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  the  legtie 
of  Caesar,  wlio  superintended  the  dis^ibstioa  4 
land  among  the  vetenna,  and  requested  kirn  {» 
spare  the  property  of  Cortiiu,  since  the  kw  «f  .t 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintsiatk 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  b,) 

4.  P.  CuRTiVA,  a  brother  of  Q.  SaJasns,  v»  Iv- 
headed  in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Paspoa 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  toe 
whole  army,  b.  c.  45,  tor  he  had  fonned  s  «cr< 
undentanding  with  some  Spaniards  that  Cn.  Pa- 
peins,  if  he  should  come  to  a  certain  town  frr  tk 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  aj^neieodai 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caoar.  (Ck. 
ad  Fawu  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Vcnw^  is  oM 
judex  quaetHomsj  oonconing  whieh  nothii^  fiatitf 
is  known.  (Cic.  m  Verr,  i.  61.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  weU-edncstedfnBf 
man,  brought  in  B.  c.  54  the  diaige  of  sisliitM 
against  C.  Memmins,  who  was  then  a  candidate  k 
the  consulship.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii  2.)  We  pow* 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Onrtios  af 
pears,  together  with  that  of  M.  Silanns  sod  Ci. 
Domitius.  The  types  of  these  coins  difier  froa 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  Beau 
coins ;  and  Eckhel  {Doetr,  Num.  v.  p.  200)  ecs- 
jectuies,  that  those  three  men  were  fohaft  oias- 
vin  for  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  sad  tiat 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  from  ^^''^1 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  oooe,  w 
dining  with  Augustus,  availed  hbnself  <^  *  J^ 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  ww, 
out  of  the  window.  (Maoob.  Sat  Hi-)  *« 
writen  suppose,  though  without  any  sifvo" 
reasqn,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Cartius  At&cBS 
who  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiufc  [AWp* 
Curtius.]  C^,^'  , 

CU'RTIUS  ATTICUS.  [ATncufl,p.4l3,M 
CU'RTIUS  LUPU&    [Lupus.]  , 

CU'RTIUS  MONTA^NUa    [MoirrAHCS.] 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.    [Rufus.] 
Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Romsn  hf^ 
of  Alexander  the  Great     Respecting  hii  1*  "^ 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  i»  ki«**°  *•" 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single  i"*^ 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  V^^^^^^^t^^ 
refer  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.    One  CbiwJ 
Rufiis  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Aim.  xL  21;  «» 
Pliny  {Ep.  vii.  27X  and  a  Q.  Curtius  Ruft«<w^ 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  So^**^ 
treated  m  his  work  "  De  Chuis  Rhctorihn..  ^ 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  ^Ikid  »  »" 
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lame  aa  obi  Q.  Cnrtins,  though  it  may  be,  bb  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  inclmed  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels us  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  Tsgue  and  nn- 
satis&ctory  as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work  which  contun  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (It.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nune  tamen 
longa  pace  emeta  re/ovente^  tub  iutela  Romanae 
nuuuueiudinit  acquieadt;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  framed  are  so  rague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  ahnost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  finom 
Augustus  down  to  Constantine  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  diat  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  modem  writer.  This  last  opinion,,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fiut,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beriensis,  who  died  in  a.  d.  118*2,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  All  modem  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
same  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writer^s  own;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  strained  and  hi^-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy's  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  his  materiab  from  good 
sources,  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
lemaeus,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  hu- 
torical  criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  fint 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
without  more  or  less  conaidenble  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
times united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
sist of  only  nine  books;  and  Glareanos  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  Uie  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  consideraUe  interpolar 
tions.  Hence  the  text  appears  very  di&rent  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Modins,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popma, 
Locoenius,  and  especialiy  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1640,  and  Ch.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4to.  Among  the  modem  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1.  that  of  Schmieder 
(Gottingen,  1808),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stutt^ird,  1829),  and 
J.  Miitzell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critiod  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  ^  Zwei  klassiche  Lat  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  JahrhundertB,**  in  his  Kleme  Sckrifien^  i. 
p.  305,  &c. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  dot  Lebem  det  G&- 
sckichtschreiben  Q.  Curtius  Rufiu,  In  Bexitkung 
auf  A.  HirCB  AbhattdL  uber  deiuelb.  GtffenstaHd^ 
Berlin,  1820 ;  G.  Pinzger,  Ueber  dot  ZeUaUer  det 
Q.  Curimt  Jtufiu  in  Seebode't  Archiv/ur  Philolo- 
ffui,  1 824,  i  1,  p.  91,  &C.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (mofflster)  of 
the  company  that  £umed  the  publb  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  lus  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Afinca,  in  b.  a  45.  (Cic. 
adFam.  xiU.  6,  comp.  zvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.    [Fadus.] 

CYAMl'TES  (Kw^Onrs),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  firom  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particuhirs 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (L  37.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  schcalled  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (KMbni),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  phy- 
mate  of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  welL  The 
Syracnsans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice.  TDiod.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  MeL  v.  412,  &c.)  A 
daughter  or  Liparus  was  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Diod.  V.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

C  YANIPPUS  {KwUnrwos\  a  son  of  Aegialeus 
and  prince  of  Aigoa,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Pans.  iL  18.  §  4,  30.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodortts(i.  9.  §  13)  caUs  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ATHUS  (K^otfos),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fimlt  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    He 
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was  honoared  at  PUiim  wHh  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  ApoUo.  (Pavs.  iL  13.  f  8.)  In 
other  traditions  Cyathns  is  called  Euiynomns. 
(Diod.  iy.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

CYAXARES  (KiNi|<^),  was,  according  to 
Herodotns,  the  thiid  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.     He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
dooed  great  military  reforms,  by  arranging   his 
sobjects  into  proper  divisions  c^  spearmen  and 
archen  and  cavalry.    He  socceeded  his  father, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defieated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninas  (NinoTeh),  in 
B.  c.  634.   He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  fiither^s  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Ninns.    But  while  he 
was  befora  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxsies 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  ail  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotns  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  yean 
(b.  c.  634—607),  daring  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Modes  without    mercy.      At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Modes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and   the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored.   There  is  a  considersble  difficolty  in  recon- 
ciling this  aocoont  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i.  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.    This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  fether  as  a  Thyestean  banquet      The  war 
lasted  five  yean,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  tesrar  inspired  by 
a  soUr  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which    Thales  had    predicted.     This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writen  as  high  as  b.  c.  625,  by 
othen  as  low  as  585.     But  of  all  the  edipees  be- 
tween these  two  dates,    several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
B.  c.  610.  (Boily,  in  the  PhUo$opkieal  Tranaactioiu 
for  1811 ;  Oltmann  in  the  Sekf^  der  BerL  Acad, 
1812 — 13;  Hales,  Analytis  of  Ckronologyi  i  pp. 
74 — 78;    Ideler,  Hom&wsk  d&r  ChromUogie^  L 
p.  209,  &c;   Fischer,  OrieckuOe  ZeUta/eln,  s.  a. 
610.)    This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Modes,  carry 
on  a  war  of  five  yean  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masten  of  his  country.     But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incunions  firom  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  put  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereofl     It  was  probably, 
then,  from  &  c.  615  to  b.  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  fether),  and  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Aiyennis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes.     The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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pdled  firom  Media  in  b.  c:  6079  and  Cjnai 
again  turned  his  arms  agninat  Assyria,  and,  k  ^ 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Bali;  .t 
([Mrobably  the  fisther  of  Nebwrhadnmgir),  be  \i-i. 
and  destroyed  Ninna.    [Sabojlkapalcs.]   Tsf 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  Hendao, 
was,  that  the  Medea  made  the  Assjiiau  ttc 
subjects,  except  the  distziet  of  Babylon.  He  ma& 
as  we  learn  from  oUier  writers,  that  the  kia;  :t 
Babylon,  who  had  befoie  been  in  a  state  d  ^xss- 
fal  subjection  to  Aa^iia,  obtained  complete  ia^ 
pendence  as  the   reward   for  his  shaie  ii  the 
destraction   of   Nineyeh.      The  leagne  benmi 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babyhm  is  ssid  by  Po  t- 
hutor  and  Abydenna  fap.  Euaebu  Ckfm.  Jrs, 
and  SyncelL  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  eeno&d 
by  the  betrotlud  of  Amyhia  or  Amytis,  the  dxa^ 
ter  of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabucfaodrosaar  or  Nsfandndi' 
nosor  (Nebnchadneaiar),  son  of  the  king  of  Bil- 
lon.   They  have,  howerer,  by  mistake  pst  6t 
name  of  Asdahages  (  Aaty^es)  for  that  of  Cjaxan. 
(Clinton,  i  pp.  271,  279.)     Cyaxares  died  a&ri 
reign  of  forty  yean  (b.  a  594),  and  was  wuxee^ 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod.  I  73, 74, 103-1^. 
iy.  11,  12,   yiL  20.)     The  Cyaxares  of  Diodsn» 
(iL   32)  is  Deioces.      Reapecting  the  waffod 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophoo,  aee  CTao&  [P.  S.J 
Cy'BELE.    [Rbka.] 
CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (KpxH»).  » 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamia,  became  kbg  ef  tbe 
ishmd  of  Salamis,  which   was  called  ailer  ^ 
*Cychreia,  and  whkh  he  deliyered  firom  a  dngc- 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hem,  v^}^ 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.     (ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §7; 
Diod.  iy.   72.)     According  to  other  taditHSL 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  sccsoit 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  waa  expelled  fios  Sdaoai 
by  Eurylochus ;  but  he  waa  receiyed  by  Doseitf 
at  Eleusis,  and  «q>pointed  a  priest  to  her  tonple- 
(Steph.  Bys.  s.  o.  Kiixp»br.)     Others  agaio  sai 
that  Cychreus  had  brouj^t  up  a  dragon,  vhick  «» 
expelled    by   Earylodius.     (Stnb.  ix.  p.  3^^) 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  bsttie  j 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  6ngoa  appeared  in  ose « 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  that  an  oracle  deciued 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychrens.     (Paoi  136.1 1 ; 
comp.  Tsetz.  ad  Lya^k.  110, 175;  Plot.  Tki>\^ 
Solon,  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CYCLl'ADAS  (KineXattoj)  was  atnteguj 
the  Achaeans  in  b.  c.  208,  and,  having  J<u«^ 
PhiUp  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dyme  with  the  Achi* 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Eiu  wva 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Galba.    In  &  c.  -20«, 
Cydiadas  being  made  strat^jus  instead  of  Pm«^ 
poemen,  whose  military  talents  he  by  os  b^'* 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  change  to 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.     Philip  dSad  ^ 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eoeart 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  nia- 
ber  of  their  soldien  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Owtf**^ 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  a^*^  ^'^ 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  firom  tbciB 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Boojb* 
Cydiadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  l>*'JJt 
eluded  them  from  diacuasmg  any  F^'^P'''^ J^ 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  smnmooed,  ana 
this  conduct  reUeved  him  from  the  »o>PH^ 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  of  booi 
a  mere  creature  of  the  kingV.    In  B.  c  I'o  . 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  ^^ 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  coniiecenoe  with  r»- 
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mininnB  at  Nicaea  in  Locrit.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  B.  c.  197,  Cyeliadas  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  toFhimininas, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  zvii.  I,  zTiii.  17 ;  Liv.  xxyii.  31,  zzzL 
25,  zzziL  19,  32,  zxxiu.  11,  12.)         [R  E.] 

CYCLO'PES  (KiJicAttnrcf),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.  The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
visible  throughout  According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Aiges,  Steropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  &ther  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government  But  Cronus  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  hehnet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident 
(Apollod.  L  1;  Hes.  Tkeog.^603.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (ScnoL  ad  Eurip,  AleeiL  1 .) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent,  and  Lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  hibour.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Hom.  0<L  vi.  5,  iz. 
106,  &c.,  190,  &C.,  240,  &C.,  z.  200.)  Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
Y>n  his  forehead.  {Od,  L  69,  iz.  383,  &c.;  comp. 
Polyphemus.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Od*  iz.  275 ;  comp.  Vii^.  Aen,  vi.  636  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dion,  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  re^ffded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes ;  they  wdrk  with  such  might  iStX  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  ishmds  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Geoi^.  iv.  170, 
Aen,  viiL  433 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dion.  56,  &c ; 
Eurip.  CycL  599 ;  Val.  Flaoc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  die  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyiacmon, 
and  another  that  of  Acamas.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dion.  68 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  425 ;  Val.  Fhic&  i.  583.) 

The  Cyclopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  aocoonts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  difierent  frnm  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  ezpelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  Acrisius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (ApoUod.  ii  1. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Pans.  ii.  16.  §  4 ;  Schol. 
ad  Ewrip.  OresL  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walk,  still  ezist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygenes,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  buUt  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  ezplanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  ir6\a  ruxtSwtra,  (IL  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhi^  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
brfore  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  bter  generations,  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fobulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  this  day  called  bv  the  people  Riesenmauer 
or  Teufelsmauer. /^  i« '    t-     ,'f    :' '-   r    '      Ci*-^it'i\\   <^^t 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as  ,  -,  .   . 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and  ,   ''^ 

the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied  ^/. 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes  ^  •>/ 
by  a  line.    According  to  the  ezplanation  of  Plato ' 
(op.  Stroh.  ziii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
^ical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men ; 
but  this  ezplanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  c^  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  (Kiicwf).  1.  A  son  of  ApoUo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Phylius,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  viz.  to  kiU  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phylius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refoaed  giving  to 
Phylius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  ezasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (MeL  vii. 
371,  &c),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  frx>m  Hyri^  melting  away  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fab,  157 ;  SchoL 
ad  Pmd.  OL  ii.  147 ;  Tzets.  ad  Lyeopk,  233.) 
He  was  bom  in  secret,  and  was  ezposed  on  the 
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sea-coast,  where  he  was  found  Vy  shepherds,  who 
seeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
became  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Clytius 
(Pans.  X.  14.  §  2]^  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (iL 
13)  mentions  diflfeient  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craugasus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step- 
eon,  and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Vixg.  Aeiu  ii  21.)  Afterwards,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife's  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  hinded  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  &ther  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  Narrai.  28;  Pans.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assuted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  AchiUes  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  ▼.  83;  Stiab.  ziii.  p.  604; 
Schol.  ad  TheoeriL  zvL  49 ;  Diet  Crot  ii.  12,  &c; 
Oy.  Met,  ziL  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

8.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  combat  at  Itone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hesiod.  SeuL 
Hera,  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyz, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  11  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  CH.  xi.  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  &ther  Ares  into  a 
■wan.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  ii. 
147,  ad  ArktopJu  Ban.  963;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
Athen.  ix.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  friend  and  rehtion  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  &ther  of  Cinyias  and  Cupano.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fiite  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  {Or.  MeL  ii. 
366,  &C.;  Pans,  i  30.  §  3;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (KvSos),  appears  to  ha^e  bean  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Dnkenborch,  ad  Lh. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Oorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
B.  a  197.  (liiT.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  who 
was  cosmus  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Oort3n)a, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
B.  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
Cnossus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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and  Antiochus  in  &  c.  168  (Liv.  xliv.  13,  24), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  Ab- 
tony  in  B.  c.  44  as  one  of  the  judices  at  Romeu 
(Cic  Fha.  V.  6,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KvSkr).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  Aristotle 
{RheL  ii  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  wcpl  rifs 
Jdftov  KKiipouxias,  which  Ruhnken  refen  to  tlie 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Samoa  in  e.  c 
352  (Dionys.  Deinarck  p.  118),  so  that  the  ora- 
tion of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  OriL  OraL  Graec  p.  Ixxix.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Plutar^ 
{de  Fae.  m  Orh.  Lwa.  p.  931,  e.)  cksses  together 
with  Mimnermus  and  Arehilochua.  Whether  be 
is  the  same  as  tiie  author  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  however  is  called  by  the  SehoUaat 
{ad  NtA.  966)  Cydides  of  Hermime,  is  uncertain. 
(Pht  Otarm.  p.  155,  d.;  Schneidewin,  Ddeetme 
Pott  Iamb,  et  Melie.  Graec  p.  375,  &c  ;  Beigk, 
FocU  Lifr.  Oraedj  p.  837.)  [L.  S.] 

C Y'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
of  Cythnus,  b.  c  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrippa  at 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionyf.  Perieg.  526 ;  Piin. 
^.  A^.  XXXV.  40.  §  26 ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27:  Uriiebs, 
Beeokr.  der  Stadi.  Bom.  iii.  3.  p.  114.)  [L.  U.] 

CYDIPPE.     [AcoNTiTO.] 

CYDIPPUS  {K^tims)  of  Mantineia,  is  m<-n. 
tioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  pi  132) 
among  iSioee  who  had  written  on  inventions  (ir^ 
e^frfifMorvr);  but  nothing  ftuther  is  known  about 
him.  [L.S.3 

CYDON  (KJSori'),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  of 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  TegnitM  or  of  Hermes  by 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minoa,  whems  othen 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallis. 
(Pans,  viil  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Byx.  a.  v.  KviwU ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod.  iv.  1491.)         [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (Kii6«Kk),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phiixa  in  EUs, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Clvmenns  of 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [Dbmbtriusl] 

CYXLARUS  (KdXAapof),  a  beantifiil  centaor, 
who  was  married  to  Hylonome,  and  was  killed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithous.  (Ov.  Met.  xii 
393,  &c)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  hkewise  called 
CyllaruB.  (Viig.  Georg.  iiL  90 ;  VaL  Flacc  i.  426; 
Suidas,  f.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLEN  (Ku\Xi$rX  a  son  of  Ebktus,  fi«ni 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  believed  to 
have  received  its  name.  (Ptos.  viii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAA^),  a  nymph,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelasgus.  (Apollod.  iiL 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Lycaon.  (Dionys.  Hal.  A.B,  i.  13.)       [L.&] 

CYLLE'NltJS  (KuTJii^ios),  a  surname  of  Her- 
mes, which  he  derived  from  mount  CyUene  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Pans.  viii.  17. 
§  1),  or  frt>m  tiie  circumstance  of  Maia  having 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Virg.  Aem* 
viii.  139,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvXXijvios),  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Branck,  AnaL 
iL  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  iL  p.  257 ),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.    His  name  is  spelt  differently  in 
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tbe  MSSb  of  the  Anthology,  KoAAiyfov,  KvXXiyiou, 
KvAAi|Woo,  Kii\Xi)v(ov  nrrtdfov.  (Jacobs,  Anik. 
Groee,  vol.  ziiL  p.  878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (KvAwy),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family 
and  commanding  presence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
double  course  (SlavXos)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
B.  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenea, 
tyrant  of  Megank     Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  and  especially  by 
his  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  Delphic  oracle  on   the   subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.     Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Ai^ia  (see  DiniL  of  Ant,  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
BO  distinguished  himself^  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  partizans,  who 
were  very  numerous.     Here,  however,  they  were 
closely   besieged,   the    operations    against    them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  archons;   according  to  Herodotus,  by   the 
Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari.    (See  DicL  of  AnL  p. 
633 ;  Amold^s  Thuydidea^  vol.  i.  Append.  iiL  p. 
664.)    At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megades,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  prqmise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.     But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenides.     Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fiastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  firom  her 
shiine.    When  they  had  reached  the  temple  <tf 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
his  colleagues  seized  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  soddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.      Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq,  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherents.    According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  shiin  with  the 
rest    His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.   The  date  of  Cylon^s  attempt 
is  uncertain.    Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  b.  c. 
612 ;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.   (Herod,  v.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  1 26 ;  Suid.  s.«. 
KvAiircioir  afyof  ;  Pint.  Sd,  12 ;  Pans.  i.  28,  40, 
vii.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA    [Cynanb.] 

CYNAEQErRUS  (KuvcuVsipos),  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  Inttle  of 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  esoqie  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  bock,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy*s 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Hen  the  hero,  having  nccessively  lost  both  his 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  Uie  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  **like  a  rabid  wild  beast!** 
(Herod,  vi.  1 1 4 ;  Suid.  «.  r.  KM«(7«/K)r ;  Just.  ii. 
9;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  comp.  Sueton.  •/«/. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNAETHUS.    [Cinawhus.] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (Kww£n7, 
Kdro,  Kvyya),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
Illyrian  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  b.  c  336.  [Amyntas,  No.  3.] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langarus^ 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  b.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  Antipater,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit  In  B.  c.  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anab.  i.  5,  op.  FhtiL  p.  70, ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap.AtJten.  xiii.  p.  557,  c;  Diod.xix.  52;  Polyaen. 
vui.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V,  H.  xiii 36.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNISCA  (Kiwdrica),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iiL  8.  $  1.)  Pausanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses, — the  work  of  Apellaa. 
[Apbllab.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paua. 
V.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platanistas,  an  heronm.  (iii 
15.  $!•)  [A.H.  C] 

CYNO.    [Cyrus.] 

C  YNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mai- 
den.) He  was  the  &ther  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20,  21 ; 
Suet  CaL  44  ;  Ores.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  {¥iw6fmis\  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinthua.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Argalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  fiither  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
fitf  from  the  Sciaa.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1 ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8;  Schol.  ad  Eurip,  Orest, 
447.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  {Kwoaovpd),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Adr,  ii.  2 ;  Arat. 
Ehaan.  35  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gwrg,  i.  246.)  [L.  S.] 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (KvvMa  and 
KMuts\  foniamet  Tespectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  moimt  Cynthiu 
in  the  ishud  of  Deloa,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  m  DtL  10;  Hor.  Carm,  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucan,  i.  218.)  [L.  &] 

CYNULCUS.      [CARNEIU8.] 

CYNUS  (Kvraf),  a  son  of  Opoi^  and  &ther  of 
HodoedoeoB  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cyniu  in 
Locris  derired  iu  name.  (PauB.  ix.  23.  $  4; 
EoBtath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

C YNU'RUS  (K&povpos)^  a  ion  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  hare  I«i  colonists  from  Aigos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Axgolis  and  Titconia.  (Pans, 
iu.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

CYPARISSUS  {yitnrd(Hfffroi\  a  yoath  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Telaphns,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyms  or  Silvanni.  When  he  had  inadTertently 
killed  his  fiivourito  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Oy.  Met.  z.  120,  &c.;  Serr.  ad  Am,  iii.  64,  680, 
Edog,  X.  26,  Gwrg.  i.  20.)  Another  Cyparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Enstathius.  {Ad  Horn.  IL  ii. 
619.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRTA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'OENES  (Kmrpto,  Ktnrptt,  Kuvpry^rfia, 
KinrpoT^vifs),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
bom  in  the  ishmd  of  Cypms,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  IU  t. 
458;  Pind.  OL  L  120,  zi.  125,  Pftk,  iy.  383; 
Tibnll.  iii.  3.  34 ;  Hor.  Cbrm.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  This  oele- 
brated  prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  bom,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  &ie  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Oentile ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St  Jerome  and  Lactantios  as- 
sure us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortotions  of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 

Siritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
e  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Thascius  Cakilius  Ctprianus.  At  the  same 
period  ho  sold  idl  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  laige  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [NovATUs]  and  Felicissimns,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  D.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  {EpisL  xiv.),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
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with  hii  dfligy  eooeening  varioas  matten  of  iv- 
cipline,  much  of  his  attention  beiqg  occupied,  a 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  by 
the  fieroe  controversies  which  an>se  with  regsid  a 
the  readmission  of  the  Zopn  or  apostates,  vho, 
according  to  the  femi  and  degree  of  their  giult, 
were  des^inated  Saer^ieali,  or  TTkmr^caH, «-  ItW- 
latidf  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  dangtf  bid 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecdessitical 
privileges.    Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  coo- 
sistent  throughout  in  his  imtmctions,  almyi  so- 
nifested  a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderste  ooone; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  ibe 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianna,  who  maiotiiivd 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  eqmLj 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  at  once,  hehsre  they  had  given  en- 
denoe  of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  penitace^ 
and  finally  decided  that  friU  forgiveness  uooid  not 
be  extended  to  any  6i  the  offenders  until  6cd 
shoidd  have  gnmted  peace  to  his  serrsnti.    No- 
vatus and  FeUcissimns,  taking  advanti^  of  tboe 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  btim 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  L^n* 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felidssimns  hii  deseas 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  dio- 
cesan, who  in  his  turn  caosed  Fdicissiimu  to  be 
excommunicated ;  while  the  latter,  for  frooi  tab- 
mitting  to  the  sentence,  associated  with  Uinrif 
five   seditious   presbyters,  who    l»eaking  <iS  i> 
open  schism,  dected  Fortunatna,  one  of  their  ost 
number,  bishop,  and  ventored  to  despatdi  sn  qw- 
tle  to  (^melius,  l>ishop  of  Rome,  announong^ 
choice.    This  cabal,  however,  soon  feUtopmei; 
ComeMus  refused  to  listen  to  their  repreKotstiooi, 
theur  supporters  gradually  dropped  d!^  and  ther 
great  bond  of  union  was  ruddy  snapped  sssnder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  diampion,  Novisoi, 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rnne  at  the  commimwc* 
of  A.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  thecssMof 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  M  extant  tk 
views  of  Novatianna.    Scareely  were  tfaew  troo- 
bles  h^ypily  allaved,  and  Cyprian  once  wan  v- 
curdy  seated  in  his  chair,  when  fresh  disturiaaoa 
arooe  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonioiis  eontert 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [Cobnbuo<; 
Novatianub]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  fontf 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Gtftbi^ 
by  whose  exertions  his  anthoritj  was  acknovIe<iH 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  the  swatk 
of  June,  A.  D.  252,  began  what  is  commonly  tatad 
the  persecution  of  Qallus,  but  which  in  it^ 
originated  in  an  unauthorised  popdarmoYeiBS'^ 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  jnnio 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  on  aceoost  tf 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  UK 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,    ^j* 
occasion,  as  fonnerly,  the  mob  of  Clrth^ge  Imlj 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  tbe 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  bate  boa 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  ONnelias  wsi  H- 
nished  to  Civita  Vecdiia,  where  he  died  co  tlio 
14th  of  September,  and  his  successor  I^"*^^' 
fered  martyrdom  a  few  months  afterwards  (5tD 
Mareh,  253),  Africa  remained  compantiTelr  un- 
disturbed, and  the  political  confusion  coniequeDt 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  AemilwjJ'W 
restored  to  the  church  external  trsnquillity,  wB»» 
continued  uninterrupted  for  neariy  four  yesn.  '*' 
in  proportion  as  there  was  repose  from  witbout,  so 
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diicord  waxed  hot  within.  The  never-ending  di*- 
ciusions  with  regard  to  the  Lapsi  were  vezatiooBly 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thousand  embarraaar 
ing  formg;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  infEUita  might  receive  baptism ; 
and  lastly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  rebaptixing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.  He  stead&stly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity ;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrament  was  eflScacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
was  banished  by  Patemus  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  dty  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  o.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  mart3rrdom.  Aflter  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  go- 
vernor, Galerius  Maximus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
&te,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concralment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
fiiiled  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
because  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prekte.  It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  £nends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  iaith  in  the 
praetorium  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  fireely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  ^ose  among 
whom  he  laboured,  his  zeal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  duurity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  lifo  that 
influence,  stretching  fiir  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  had  established  ahnost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.    His  ooirespondenoe  pre- 
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aents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  deigy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  gratefiil  in  being  relieved  firom  the  head- 
stronff  violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  ue  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  works 
of  so  nuiny  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lapsi  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspidon.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  recdved  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calculated  to  exdte  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fiiil  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  fiEur  removed  fi?om  fiinaticism,  tliat  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  stylo,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives 'expression  to  his  ideas;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  deckunation  are  substituted 
for  the  predse  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cypiian*s  works : — 

1.  De  Gratia  Dei  Hber,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  firiend  Donatus,  who  appean  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  nave  been  converted  at  the 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  chureh.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  firom 
Paganism  to  Christianity ;  dweUs  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  striking  paraDel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  fiuth  as  contrasted  with 
the  grossness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though firequently  placed  among  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  JDe  Idohntm  VamiaU  Uber^  written  in  a.  d. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertollian.  Three  points  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.      1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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rngMf  kings  t^  m»  men  mortal  bmb,  to  the 
nak  of  diTJiiitMit  the  impotenee  of  Mch  iiMginiry 
powers,  and  the  anptmeM  of  the  ioenee  of  angniy. 
2.  The  Unity  of  Ood.  1  The  Adyeot  of  Christ, 
and  hit  Comabetantiality  with  the  Father.  Thia 
tSKt  it  expreaily  aacribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  hia  EpiaL  od  Magimm  OroL 

8*  TVitiaMMMWOi  advemt  Jwiiuot  Hon  t^tt, 
A  collection  of  lemarfcable  texts  from  Scriptnie, 
difided  into  three  bo(4u«  and  illoatnted  by  re- 
marka  and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
qnoted  lor  the  porpooe  of  Droring  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  acoordance  with 
prophecy,  fiirfeited  the  protection  and  pnmiaes  of 
Ood  3  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesos 
was  the  Messiah  foivtold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
eompihUion  was  arranged  is  unknown,  bat  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  eariy  part  of  Cyprianls  career. 
It  ia  qaoted  by  Jerome  (DiaL  /.  adv,  Pek^)  and 
by  Angostin.  (OoiUrtt  dmu  ^titt,  Pdog,  it.  8, 
10.) 

4.  !)•  DueipUiM  el  Hobitm  Virymum  Wm^ 
written  in  A.  D.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  diseer 
tations  of  Tertullian,  **  De  Virginibos  velandis,** 
**  De  Habittt  Mulierum,**  Ac,  the  object  being  to 
enlbroe  upon  thoee  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
TOW  of  cdibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
drem  and  manner  of  lifiai  He  fiommenoss  with  an 
encomium  on  riiginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  genersl  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indul- 
gendes.  This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
{Epid,  ad  DmdriatL  el  Euatoek)  and  by  Aqgne- 
tin  (<is  Dodrim  Oiruti,  iv.  21). 

5.  De  UmkUe  EedetiM  ChthoUoas  i&r,  writtoi 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  o«  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianus,  with  the  view  ii 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonatrating  the  necessity  of 
a  risible  union  among  all  troe  Christiana.  Thia 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  devebped  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  amumed  by  the  bishope 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  ii 
quoted  by  Augustin  (&  Oreeam,  li.  33 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  Epiiln  51), 

b\  De  Laptu  UUr^  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  oif  November,  ▲.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  aa  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  worlu  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  oonsutency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  bodi  by  Comelios  and  Cyprian 
with  rqgard  to  the  readmission  of  fi^len  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  churdu  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  £uaebiaB  {HitL  EocL  ri.  33),  by  Au- 
gustin (<<#  AduU,  Coi^  I  25),  and  by  Pontius 
(ViLC^pnam).    See  also  Cyprian,  iE^  51. 

7.  A  OraHem  Dommoa  liber,  written  about 
A.  D.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  **  De  Ora- 
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*  emitaina  a  lengthened 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Pnyer, 
by  reamrks  upon  prayer  in  geneal,  and  npau  ihe 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befito  thooe  who  thai 
approach  the  throne  of  God.  Thia  work  ia  UgUy 
extoOed  by  Hihuius  in  his  commcntaij  on  Sl 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  plaeea  (e.  g .  dc 
Dam.  pereev.  2),  by  Caasiodoma  {Ditmu  ImeiiL  1 9), 


and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cypnaa,  vhile 
modems,  fiarth  prononnces  it  one  of 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latiiiity.  {Admat. 
iviii) 

a.  De  MartaUiaU  liber^  written  in  a.  dl  352. 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  tenible  p— ♦J^— ** 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  ravaged  the  mosi 
populous  provinces  of  the  KomaD  empire,  far  the 
porpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  dea&  Aight  tp 
IM  an  object  of  dread  to  the  ChxietiaB,  aiaoe  u 
him  it  was  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  bq^ammg 
of  eternal  blias.  It  is  mentioned  by  A^gvBtin(.d^. 
Jwiitm*  iL\  and  daewhcre. 

d.  Ad  Demetriammm  tSber,  also  written  in  a.  n. 
252.  Demetrianus,  pnoonaol  of  Africa,  caftekbif 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  aacribed  the  findne  aad 
pSagne  under  which  the  world  was  at  this  tiae 
labouriitg  to  the  impiety  of  the  Chri^iBBs,  vk« 
rsfiised  to  render  homage  to  the  deities^  C;- 
prian  here  repliea,  that  the  Gentiles  themsf]vet 
were  much  mon  the  cause  of  theee  dssnaten,  bj 
n^lecting  the  worship  of  the  only  tme  God  and 
cruelly  persecuting  his  foUowera.  It  ia  qnoted  bj 
Lactantius  (Diem,  InaHL  v.  1, 4),  hjJenmeiAde, 
Map.),  and  by  Pontius^  (  VU,  C^pHam.) 

10.  /^tJEinferialioiw^ar^innn,  a  letter  addiimed 
to  Fortnnatus  in  a.  d.  252,  daring  the  persecatina 
of  Gallus,  on  the  reasonableness,  the  datj^  and  the 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitotinn  of  a 
the  same  subject  by  Tertullian.  Thia 
been  by  some  persons  erroneonsly  attnbated  le 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  admovriedged  u 
the  undoubted  production  of  Cyprian* 

1 1.  De  Open  ei  Etmmatgfmit  ttsr,  en  the  datf 
of  almssiving,  written  aooordiiw  to  some  critioi  t»- 
wards  Uie  doee  of  a.  d.  254,  while  others  aoppoie 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  bdSeve 
it  to  be  connwrted  with  an  epistle  (Ixii.)  addieased 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidian  buhopa  who  had 
aolicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
redeem  from  captivity  seversl  of  the  bretiircn  who 
had  been  carried  off  aikd  wen  kept  in  ahvesy  by 
the  Moon.  It  is  named  under  the  above  title  by 
Augustin  (Cba^ro  daae  ep.  Pdag.  iv.  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (Ad PammaeL\  aa  adiaoourae  **  De  Mise* 
ricordia.** 

12.  De  Boao  Patientiae  Uher,  written  about  a.  & 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  by  Auoustin  (Ooatn 
duae  m  Pelap»  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontina.  (  ViL  C^ 
pruM,) 

13.  De  Zeh  et  Zteofv,  written  in  a.  d.  25fi,  at 
the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome»  on  the  lebaptiaiag 
of  heretics,  was  at  ite  height,  exhorting  Christiana 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  aikl  to  dieiish 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towarda  each  othen  It 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  (de  BapHem.  Parv,  4),  by 
Jerome  (In  ap,  ad  GaL  c  5),  and  by  Pontina.  (  FiL 
C^fpriam.) 

14.  j^wsfrifee.  In  addition  to  the  abeve  we 
possess  a  series  of  eighty-one  official  letters,  ex> 
tending  over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cyprian,  in* 
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eludiag  a  hw  addiMBed  to  himBelf  or  to  hu  dMgy. 
This  eoUectum  ii  ci  inestimaUo  TiUue,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
chameter,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself,  but 
firom  the  liTely  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  ecdesiastiaU  affiiirs,  snd  of  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histc^ 
rical  and  antiquarian  researches.  Our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  attempting  to  give  sny  analysis  of 
theae  documents ;  but  we  may  remark,  tlttt  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, general  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  L^si,  the 
schism  of  Novatus  and  Felidsshous,  the  schism 
of  NovatianuB,  the  baptism  of  infiints,  the  re- 
bi^itising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacnunent  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cypiian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Enciatites  (£^9ui,  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romisk  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  Xnet  De  Gniia 
Din^  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  ansngement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluse,  whidli,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  loUowing  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfibctory  evidence  as  the  foregoing : — 

1.  De  Spedaeulis  Uber, 

2.  2>s  Laude  MarUfrii  ad  Moytm  el  Maawuim 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  same  age>  are  now  r»- 
ectedl^all: — 

1.  AdNooatimmm  HdenUaimj  quod  Lapm$  Sjpm 
VemoM  worn  tit  demgamdny  ascribed  by  Erssmns  to 
Cornelius.  2.  Dt  Dms^ptima  et  hom>  PudieUiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 

5.  De  AUatorOm,  4.  De  MontOm  Sbu  et  Skm 
€ontra  Judaeat.  5.  Oratio  pro  Marijfrilmt — 
OraUo  m  Die  Ptaeioms  tuae  et  Con/Mo  S.  Qiprt- 
wd,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 

6.  De  ReUqdiemaie.  7.  De  CardmaiOmt  ChrieU 
Operibme^  now  reoogniaed  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  VaUis.  &  De  Sing^aritaie  CUri- 
eoruin,  9.  In  SjfnAolum  ApoetaUoitm  EoepodUo, 
The  work  of  Rnfinus.  10.  Admmu  Judaeoe  qui 
Ckrittatm  uuecuU  mat  IL  De  Revelatioiie  Cdpilit 
B.  Jo.  BapHdaie :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Fnmkish  king  Pepin.  12.  De  DupUd  Mar- 
iyriOf  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks ! 
IS.  De  Duodedm  Ahueiombue  SaecuU.  14.  Die^ 
poeiUoCoeiiae,  1 5.  DePoses&aCbfnpirfw,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Pkulus  Diioontts,  and  found  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Ghient,  Sodoma^  Ad  Seuaiorem.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Oennadius  to  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerooi. 
The  editio  prinoeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Parisian  MS.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria,  by  Swcynheym  and  Pannaits, 
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1471,  ioL  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editions  are— 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  ibU  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjcnned  the 
Afmalee  Cyjpricauei  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  DiseerkUionet  Cypriamcae  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
A/anmas,  Paris,  fol  1726.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biogiaphy  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  omfidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modem  lives  vre  may  specify  those  by  Le 
Clerc,  BUUiolheque  UnioendU^  vol.  xii  p.  208— 
378 ;  by  Tillemont,  Memoiree  EccUtiattiquetf  voL 
iv.  pp.  76—459 ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluie.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himseU^  but  also 
to  the  whole  compli»ted  ecclesiastical  histcvy  of  the 
times,  as  the  AnttaUt  QjpriajMct  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  fiiund  in  his  BibL  Pairum.  Lot, 
voL  L  pp.  80 — 100  (c.  iii.  §  31,  and  a  vast  masa 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  m  the  DiteertaUouee 
Qprioiiibw  of  DodwelL 

Compare  also  Fabric.  BOL  Med,  et  m|/C  Lai,  L 
p.  444 ;  Funocius,  de  L,  L.  veg,  teneeL  c.  x.  §  19 ; 
SchrSck,  KirdiengeechL  L  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
&c. ;  Lumpery^wfor.  Tkeolog.  CriL  pars  xi  p.  58, 
&C.;  Welch,  BHikOitfea  PatriaHcoy  ed.  Dans; 
Qibbon,  Dedm  aud  Fall,  c  16 ;  Mihnan,  Histoiy 
^CkrkHoMi^^  iL  p.  246 ;  Rettberg,  Tkate.  CddL 
QfprioH  dargestellt  noA  eeuiem  LAen  uttd  IFcribn, 
Qotting.  1831 ;  Poole,  Li/e  amd  TUnee  of  C^prian^ 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (K^Xor),  a  son  of  Aepytus, 
frtther  of  Merope  and  fiither-in-law  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Pan&  iv.  3.  §  3,  viiL  5.  §§  4,  8,  29. 
§  4.)  [U  &] 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  hia 
descent  to  Caeneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous, 
Pansanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 17.  $  2,  and  c.  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Melas,-  who  was 
a  native  of  Oonusa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife*  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruliog 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
fivmed  of  this  orade,  which  a4  the  ssme  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  orade,  they  t^ 
•dved  for  their  own  securi^  to  mnrder  the  child- 
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of  AeJ»tion.  Bat  the  penont  who  were  tent  out 
for  this  purpote  were  mored  bj  the  nmlet  of  the 
infiuit,  and  spared  hit  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
thej  made  a  second  attempt,  bnt  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  hid  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (cMftAii),  from  which  he  deiired 
his  name,  Cypselixs.  When  he  had  grown  np  to 
manhood,  he  came  ibrwaid  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot  PoUt,  t.  8, 
&C.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  bis  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
Tehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  goremment  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  eyen  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  PoliL  ▼.  9 ;  Polyaen.  t.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appean 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bronsEO  palm-tree  (Plut.  Cbnv.  Sept, Sap,  2\,Syiiq>. 
Quaut,  Tiii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  eztzaordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
878;  comp.  Pseud.  Aiistot  Oeeom,  ii.  2;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  $.  «.  Ki^i^\ot.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  pbwed  by  some  in  b.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief^ 
of  wbich  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  anoeston  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchiadae.  His  gimteful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  waa  seen  bv  Pausanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Miiller,  Ard^asoL  <L  Kwd,  1 67. 2,  Ac. ;  Thiersch, 
Epooh.  p.  166,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kupi^nr),  a  daughter  of  Hypseus 
or  Peneius  by  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  ApoUo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libva,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  PytiL 
ix.  5,  &c ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Died.  iv. 
81;  Serv.  ad  Am,  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  FaL  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Aristaxus.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab,  U  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  fint  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio 
[Aukbolub],  from  whose  bne^  indistinct,  and 

Sparently  inaccurate  nanative  we  gather  that, 
ter  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sqmr  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slun  by 
his  own  foUowen  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  erimeb    Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 
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events  took  phoe  after  the  defeat  and  optacrf 
ValerianuB  (i.  d.  260) ;  but  our  only  ssik^ 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  vorpe 
happen^  while  the  emperor  was  upon  hii  Bad 
to  the  East  (▲.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  itu- 
ment  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidas, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  pablisiied  by 
Goltsius  and  Mediobarbus  are  rejected  bj  nest- 
matologists  aa  unquestionably  spnrioua  (Trrbd. 
Poll  Trig,  7>r.  I)  [W.  R.] 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeoo-Roman  joiiit,  ^ 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  Ji»d£::j 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basia 
(viL  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  tnsiifai 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  {ri  irAorot,  Bta 
ad  TkeopL  p.  1246,  $  17).  He  also  oompoiH  i 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  dted  bj  tk 
name  li<8i(--a  woid  which  does  not  mean  ua^ 
betical  register,  or  index  in  the  modem  seDie. 
(Am.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thonglit  tbst. 
as  fr5i|  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  tbe  cat- 
tents  of  the  titles,  so  wAarot  means  sn  exte&M 
commentary  or  paraphrase ;  while  Hugo  (A  A.  G. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  hiis,tkt 
itXdros  and  Mi^  are  used  synonomouily,  tlieht» 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  CfUmas  Ncmkai  fcj 
ipfiriFtla.  Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  witli  S»- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  nor 
Mucmmis,  (Bos.  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  satbontr 
of  Ant.  Augustinus,  Soarei  (NotiL  Bad.  §  1^ 
cites  Matt.  Blastares  (m  Pfaef,  ^tOag.)  to  s^v 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  m:^  ^nr^; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Blastares  published  bj  ^ 
Beveridge  (Synodioon^  iL),  the  name  of  Cnito 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  ta  Cyiiilu 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  {Ba».  iil  pp-  ^^ 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholivton 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinioot  sie  ealw- 
died  in  the  text  (Ba*.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bet.  v- 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  hare  connsMb^ 
upon  the  Novella ;  and  Reix  (ad  Tkupk,  pp  l'-^ 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  ssd  $u> 
phanus  must  have  written  before  jl.  n.  535,  vs» 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  fat*- 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  bv 
is  Im^gMo9o  Tutammto  as  it  existed  before  it «« 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  sn  eaiaott 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  jgo*- 
rant  ol 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  theft  v» 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  wai  aoi 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flourished  is  tk 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  smoof  tk 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  inunedaiel? 
after  the  compilation  of  the  drpmi  Jurit.  {l^ 
J.  G.  R.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c)  Zscbsn^ 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  there  vvR  t««? 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  stEtenMOt  ii 
cakuhted  to  mislead.  The  eariy  Cyrillns  is  rt 
feired  to  (if  Zachariae  properiy  expresaes  hi* 
meaning)  in  Bom,  L  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  Heimbscii). 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  tiv 
honourable  title  Heros.  In  the  pasnge,  p.  ^^ 
Heros  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemporary  «f  J^ 
tinian,  seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  ts  oil 
Cyrillus  **  the  gendral  schoolmaster  of  the  worid ; 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  the  higb-flo«* 
compliments  to  CyriUus  may  be  the  Scboliat^ 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  Zacfasiiae  re- 
presses what  he  intends)  who,  in  An.  i.  p  *^ 
(ed.  Heimbach),  dtes  Stephanos,  his  cootempoBiT 
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and  bibther-oommentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Zftchariftft  in  this  hypothesia  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Bas.  L  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyiillas  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
de  PacUs,) 

In  Bas,  iii.  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot),  Cyiillus  is 
represented  as  qnoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Conmenus  (a.  o^  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Bat,  t.  p. 
431  and  viL  p.  8d,  mention  is  made  of  the  edition 
of  Cyiillus,  which  is  supposed  by  Aasemani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Assemani  (Bibl,  Jur,  Orient,  iL  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyiillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  (ad  Suares.  NoUt,  Baail.  p.  69, 
n.  <r)  thinks,  that  thore  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  earlv  jurists  which  are  appended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  kter  state  of  the  law ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.   (Heimbach,  de  BcuiL  Orig,  p.  31.) 

The  fragments  of  Giaeco-Roman  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Meermann's  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  Glossae  Nomioae^  of  which  Labb6  made 
a  collection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817))  are  Glossaries  which* 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillus.  Reis  {ad  Theoph,  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  been  inteipokted  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  {Insi.  Jur.  Rom.  prw.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.       [J.  T.G.] 

CYRILLUS  (K6ptMu»s),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Alkxandria,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.  To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  unquiet  life.  Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  ove^  the  churches, 
constituted  the  chaitecter  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
aggrandisement,  presents  an  un&vourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.  Immediately  i^r  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  tiie  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prdJate  of  so  important 
a  dty.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptns,  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.  (Histor,  Eodt*,  vii.  7.) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nes- 
torius,  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  scenes, 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistie  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
ofiended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  bepn  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  fitith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril*s  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  fint  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  Lampon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Maiinia ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discoM  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it  The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius ;  though,  from 
iffnoranoe  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  letten  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  CyriL  The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarehs 
and  bishops,  C3rril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himsell  This  cireuhir  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius, 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  chureh 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriareh,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestine's  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical council,  which  was  held  a.  D.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
mimsten  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  niged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestonus  and  the  imperial  commissionen  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  dekyed  till 
I  the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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biahop%  and  Ukewiae  of  the  Itidian  and 
mambMB;  bnt  no  delay  was  aOowed. 
Nestomu  was  oondonned  as  a  heretic.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  days  after  the  oommenoemeiit  of 
the  cooneU,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  azriTod.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considenUe  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril^B  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyiil  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
howerer,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorins  was  compeUed  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrooght  upon  by 
various  representatbns,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian preUte.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  Men  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor^  sister, 
was  abandoned,  snd  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephestts,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particnlariy  those  in  Egypt 
In  A,  o.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pnisaanoe  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  fiuth  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  CyriL  He  retain«l 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  his 
death,  A.  D.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  Catholic  fiutL  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  leaning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light  He  chaxges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  bnt  one  nature  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorins*8  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  aoainst  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypatts,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  does  not  deny  the  fiict, 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril'k  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
such  a  proceeding.    (Suidas,  $.  v.  'TvctrCo.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  exegetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  litenury  view  also, 
his  writings  are  ahnost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  proneness  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguistied.  His  style  is  thus  characterised 
by  Photius  (Cod.  4d) :  6  dt  hSryos  ovr^  1rf1rol1^ 
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fihot  aaA  eb  AMibwrar  2S4«r  hMbatpkm  ol 
oTor  Af  Xuyilni  nd  ri  li^pw  imt^opmn  ncm 
In  his  woric  against  JuUan,  it  is  more  florid  te 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  eUgaiet 
It  is  generally  mariied  by  consideiable  obicuty 
and  roggednett.  Cyril's  extant  woifcs  szc  iIk 
following: — 

Qh4»hyn  {%.  e.  poHsfaed  or  highly-wrovgkt  m- 
mentaries)  on  the  Pentateuch.  This  mA  v^ 
peared  at  Paris  in  Latin,  1605 ;  and  was  sflcmdi 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A  Sckt. 
Antweip,  1618. 

Concerning  adontioii  and  wobhip  in  ^iiit  id 
in  truth,  in  17  bookiL 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  YnfaA 
This  was  separately  paUished  in  Greek  nd  latii 
at  Ingolstadt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  beskik 

A  treatiae  (thesaurus)  conaeiiiiEV  the  halyad 
oonsubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  oonoeming  the  holy  sad  c» 
substantial  Trinity.  To  these  a  conpeodiaa  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  sabjoined,  or  a  aonHrrrf 
the  aiguments  adduced  in  it.    ^ 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  iaanaba 
of  the  only-begotten,  the  other  pronng  thst  OM 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  diskgiM>  v^ 
taken  with  the  preceding,  make  the  e^  ■■ 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incamatioa  of  the  only-hegirtM' 
Far  the  neatar  part  of  the  Greek  text  ii  wni«^ 
They  eaost  entire  only  in  the  Latin  ymam  « 
Mercator. 

Another  brief  tact  on  the  same  mbj^rt.      ^ 

A  treatise  conoezning  the  right  frith,sddwaii 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  «iu  tk 
third  chapter.  ... 

Thirty  pasohal  homiliea.  These  wen  pnUi^ 
sqnrately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topaoa  I*  * 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Six^-one  epbtles.  The  fourA  is  on^  «]«*• 
Some  m  this  collection  were  writteo  by  ^^^ 
Nestorius,  Acadus,  John  of  Antioch,  Cdatt^ 
bishop  of  Rome,  &e^  &c  .  ^. 

Five  books  sgainst  Nestorius,  pnUiihed  flW" 
and  Latin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  exphmation  of  the  twelve  ddfiten  «  ■** 

An  anology  for  the  twelve  chapteis,  is  fiff* 
tion  to  tne  eastern  bishops. 
An  Hiology  for  the  same  against  IwflW^^ 
An  apology  addressed  to  the  empoior  !■«*•» 
written  about  the  dose  of  a.  n.  45L 
Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  i.  !>•  ^^ 
A  treatise  against  the  AnthropoaMiphit<^ 
A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity*  Ti,Mtt 

Of  his  bst  works  mention  is  made  by  WJJ^ 
of  "  Three  books  against  exceipts  of  D"*"fZi 
Theodoms."  Fra^ents  of  this  '""^jj*  IJki 
in  the  Acto  of  Synods.  (5  ColhU.  5.)  w»J»r 
aa^  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  ^i>°^"|[|]^  ^ 
mination  of  the  Synagogue,  and  canwyj^^^ 
£uth  against  heretics.  Ephiemof  Astio^V^ 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  m^."*^^ 
sufGeriqg.  Eustratius  of  Coii8tsiitmopl«»^ 
fragment  from  Cyril*s  oration  i^JBioit  ^^ 
say  that  we  should  not  offiv  up  petitiooi  nf 
as  have  slept  in  the  fiiith.  Nineteen  W»rV. 
Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Qie^uA^^^ 
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derini,  at  Antwerp^  1648,  Svo,  under  the  name  of 

Cyril ;  but  it  has  been  aMertained  that  they  belong 

to  Origen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 

was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 

inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 

Latin  by  Victor  Seialac,  was  published  at  Anga- 

baig,  1604,  4to.    Cyiil*s  works  were  published  in 

Latin  by  George  of  Trebiaond  at  Basel  in  1546, 

4  Tolomes  ;  by  Gentianns  Herretns  at  Paris,  1573, 

1605,  2  Tols.    They  were  pnUished  in  Greek  and 

Latin  by  Aubert,  six  Tolomes,  Faris,  1638,  fol. 

This   is   the   best   edition.     (Socrates,   Hittor. 

EeoU$.  Tii.  17,  IS,  15 ;   Fabric  BUdiotk,  Oraeo. 

vol.  viii;    Pagi  in  Baronius's  Amud,  an.  412; 

Basnage,  Awud.  412,    n.  12;   Du  Pin,  BtbUo- 

ihique  de»  AtUeurt  Eedst,  toI.  It.  ;  TUlemont, 

Mtmointy  toI.  xir. ;  Care,  Hktor.  LUerar,  toL  i., 

Oxford,  1740;   Lardner,  Worh,  toI.  iii.,  quarto 

edition,  London,  1815;  Wakh,  Historie  der  Ket- 

zereien,  toL  t^  and  Hitlone  der  Kifxkenmmmhmg^ 

p.  275,    &c.;    Schrock,    Ktrdmgttdtidiie^   rol 

XYiii. ;  Neander,  Attffem,  Kirdimgnddoktey  toL  ii. 

part  3;   Mnrdock*s  JfoiAMm,  toL  i;   Gieseler, 

Teal  Bock  pfEedu.  HisLy  translated  by  Conning* 

ham,  ToL  i.;  Gnerike,  HandSmtk  der  Kirchenget- 

chichte,  pSaifU  Ai^lage,  toL  i.    Specimens  of  C3rnl*b 

method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Daridson^b 

Soured  HermeneuOesy  p.  145,  &c.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (K^ptAAos),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jsru- 
fiALBMy  was  probably  bom  at  Jernsalem,  a.  d.  815; 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarins  in  the  chnrch 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  835 ;  and,  by 
Maximus,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.    When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  851,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.    It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o^clock,  a.  UL,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  fiur  as  the  mount  of  Olives.    His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.     Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acadus,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Cbesareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.    The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  fidth  soon  followed.  Acadus  accused  Cyrfl 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  eotuubttaiUkU 
with  Him.     During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  Ms  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call    Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  stead&st  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Canarean  bishop  hastily  got  tooe- 
ther  a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.    The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
fomine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  tiiese  treasures  was  specified  a  ncred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  thrrads  and  presented  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.    The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.    After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  dty  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.    There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
shop, and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  wove  ddighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  huger  council  to  which  he  mppealed  was  held 
at  Seleuceia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Before  it  Acadus  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  he  reftund.    The  latter  was  restored  b j 
the  ooundL    But  his  persevering  adversary  in* 
flamed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  agunst  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acadus  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acadus.    On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  lecslled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  863,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophedes  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.    Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens^s  idgn,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possesuon  of  his  office.    Chi  the  death  of 
Acadus,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caesareia ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chiaa  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesaiean  chunh 
Geladus,  lus  suter'k  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  bom  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.     On  the  emperor^s  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.    Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
sesuon of  the  episccmal  chair  till  his  death.    He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  hu  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with    schisms,   herenes,   and   moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistazioe  from 
the  councfl  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 

5ory  of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  oonndl  to  go  to 
emsalem  and  to  paofy  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomi^ish- 
ing  the  object  of  his  misuon.  Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.  It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.  His  death  took 
phice  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (Konixifff'eit  ^«fri{(9fi^y«ir),  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptiaed  (fuforayuyucu  KarJix^tiS 
irp6s  rods  yto^wrlffrovs).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen are  chiefly  doctrimd,  connsting  of  sn  exposi- 
tion of  the  artides  in  the  creed  of  the  church; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lordi  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  s^le  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorioJ ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  snd 
inel^[ant.  The  authentidty  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  (de  Ser^,  Eed,  Ant,  voL  i  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi-Anan,  and 
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that  after  the  Nicene  creed  had  been  geneiany 
adopted,  he  approTed  of  and  embraced  ito  donnas. 
Epiphanina  apeaks  in  expreas  terms  of  his  Semi- 
Arianiam,  and  eren  Touttee  acknowledges  the  fact 
His  coldness  towards  the  Nioenians  and  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Eusehians,  give  colour  to  this  opinion. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  ont 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  His  pablished 
writings  attest  his  ortnodozy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  works  are  also  presonred  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  t.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  empenur  Constantios,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
1589,  and  his  Catecheses  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8to.  ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevotins  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1608, 4to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Petavius  at  Paris,  1622,  fol  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prevotius^s  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  foL, 
alonff  with  the  worics  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Milles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL  The 
preface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  CyriL  (See  Touttee^s 
prrfaoB ;  Cavers  Historia  IjUetaria^  vol  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  iTtVcAm^fescftic&to, 
ToL  xii.  p;  343,  &c. ;  Theodoret,  Histor.  Ecda- 
tkuL  libb.  ii.  and  y. ;  TiUemont,  Ecda,  Mem,  toL 
viiL;  Guerike,  HandbuiA  der  Kirdiaigetdncihie^ 
▼oL  i  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  fta^  Aufiage;  Mui^ 
dock's  ATosAetm,  ToL  i.  p.  244,  note  16.)     [S.D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KApiWos),  of  Scythopolis,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusar 
lem,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  a,  o. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
chlus  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Monu- 
nunia  EcoUsiae  Graeeae^  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St  Sabas, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  was 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius^s  MonumaUa,  vol.  iii  p.  220.  (Cave,  Hia' 
tor.  Literar.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRNUS  {Kvpyos),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cymus  or 
Cyme  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Edog.  ix.  30 ;  Herod.  I  167),  and  the  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cymus,  a  town  in 
Caria.    (Diod.  V.  60.)  [L.  S.] 


CYRUS. 

CYRRHBSTES.  [ANDBomcusCTUBBni] 

CYRSILUS  (KopcrlAos).  1.  An  Atk«siB, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Acx- 
nians  had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  adriied  b 
countrymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foraei 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cynilua,  ti«- 
ther  with  his  wife  and  children,  was  stoaed  i: 
death  by  the  Atheniana.  (Dem.  iu  Conm.  p.  '23^; 
CiccfeQ^iiLll.) 

2.  Of  Phanalus,  is  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (iL 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexanda  ^ 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditiona,  who  sftersazdi 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Aknads. 
Nothing  further  is  known  abont  him.     [L  &] 

CYRUS  THE   Eldxr  {Kvpos  6  woXms  tt 
6  xpSrtpos),  the  founder  of  the  Penisn  emfia. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  roost  imponaii 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  acomiit  of  tb 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  Csmided,  aad 
because  it  fomis  the  epoch  at  which  matd  sd 
profime  history  become  connected :  bat  it  is  aia 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  abot 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  bot  ^ 
from  the  Cables  and  romances  with  which  it  n> 
overlaid  in  ancient  timea,  and  from  the  perraK- 
ness  of  modem  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  fioQis  aad 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance^  not  itf  tkc 
laws  of  historical  evidence,    but  of  thdr  on 
notions  of  the  right  interpretation  of  So^pdR' 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  tine  ef 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  embellished  by  tlioK  n 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  inpoof 
(o(  fiovKlfuyoi  aytyoSy  rd  mfH  Kupor),  end  lad  ^ 
make  his  choice  between  four  difiierent  itone%  oat 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  soeoist 

S'ven  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  troth  [^ 
rra  X4y€»  X^ok,  I  95).     Neverthekw  hi*  » 
rative  is  evidently  founded  to  aoae  extent  a 
fiibulous  tales.    The  anthoritiea  of  Cteui,  fo 
the  royal  arehives,  were  doubtless  ooinpted  n  > 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumnlstioD  ciemst 
during  another  half  century.    Xenopkon  ^''^'f^ 
pretend,  what  some  modem  writers  hsfe  pretcnW 
for  him,  that  his  Oynpaedeia  is  anjtidDga»e«o 
an  historical  romance.   In  auch  a  woik  it  iiw*^?* 
impossible  to  separate  the  framewoik  of  ^°f 
tory  from  the  fiction :  and  even  H  we  coma 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.    »^ 
reliance  is  phu»d  on  the  sources  of  i^'^'^ 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  csmp  "^ 
vounger  Cyrus.    No  idea  can  be  mow  ^""^^ 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  cuiteBt  wn 
except  the  fobles  which  Herodotus  oennBW,  w 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  tne  m  w 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  tofi* 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  giest  »^^ 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fcme  he  aifcw 
to  emulate  ?    And  even  if  Xenophon  wss  ss«« 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  j«*!^  " 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  hii  pB'C^ 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Heiodotift      ^ 
comparative  value  of  their  authority^  i».i*".  ^ 
time,  character,  and  means  of  i'*^^"'^^!^ 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  ncTer  hsw  d»» 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  *"  *   . 
of  Herodotus.    But  it  is  thought  that  the  aow^ 

of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  *^^ 
than  that  of  Herodotus.    This  »  «^^Tt£ 
tion,  and  in  tmth  the  scriftmal  811b«<""  ^ . 
time  of  Cyrus  are  so  brie^  that  they  (*)  .«»^  j^ 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  suthootics 
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the  aooonnti  of  the  modem  Pernaa  writen  it  it 
imposuble  to  npttBte  the  tnith  from  the  fiJse- 
hood. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  as  fbUowt:  In 
the  jear  b.  c.  594^  Astjages  sacoeeded  his  father, 
C3raxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offiipring 
should  be  master  of  Ana,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  danghter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
her  giying  birth  to  a  son,  Astyages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidentud  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it  Harpagus,  moved  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself^  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  As^rages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-bom  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
not  yet  called  Cyras.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Stnbo  (zv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agradates,  ^Aypaidnft.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  trae  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  sports  of  his  viUage,  the 
boys  chose  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  was  done  by  tiie  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembares,  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  soouiged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter's  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus, 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
trath.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
drcumstances  of  the  most  refined  craelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfiUed  by  the 
boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
beck  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
most  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingimtiated  himielf  with 
nioL  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pagus to  form  a  party  in  fiivour  of  Cyras,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ing organized  his  conspiracy,  Harpagus  sent  a 
letter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  mating  him  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages,  and  promising  that  the 
Medes  should  des^  to  him.  Cyras  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Astvages  summoned  Cyras, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
armed  the  Medes,  but  was  so  infetuated  (StotfAo- 
€rls  levy)  as  to  give  the  onnmand  to  Harpagus, 
**  fiugetting,'*  says  Herodotus,  **•  how  he  had  treat- 
ed hmu^  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medes  deserted  to  Cyras,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  armyfled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Peruans,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  in  b.  a  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyras 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  peuised  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyras  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logers.  (African,  tgx  Euseb.  Praqx  Evan.  x.  10 ; 
Clinton,  Fad,  HtlL  ii.  s.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyras  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  leduoed  them  to  obedioice  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance.    (Xen.  Anab,  iiL  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  B.  a   [Crobsus.] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyras,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  lonians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
banning  of  the  war,  gave  them  td  understand, 
by  a  significant  feble,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  worst.  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  nmde  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  tiie  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  dties.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyras  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbotana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Harpa- 
gus ;  Pactyb&]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particuUirly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destrao- 
tion  of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belshaxzar  of  Daniel. 
[LiABTNBTua]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
Ion  at  the  hcAd  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table ;  and  for  his 
dimk  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Oyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigns,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ba- 
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byloniana,  he  laid  aiege  to  the  dty,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the  coune  of  the 
EaphiBtee,  which  flowed  thnnigh  the  midit  of  it, 
to  that  his  toldien  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  ri?er.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby- 
loniane  for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revehry  {iv  Hm$9l^ci\  and  Imd  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  river  ungoaided. 
Thia  wai  in  &  a  538. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Aasyriana,  he  un- 
dertook the  sabjugation  of  the  Maeaagetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  Aiaxea.  Cyrus  ofl&ed 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple; but  she  refosed  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  dain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  nimself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  h«l  reigned  29 
yean.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  kiUed  in 
B.  c.  529.    (Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  iL  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.    According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.    At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astyages  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  hunselt    When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oebanu,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  &ther, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  fidsebood.     [Astt- 
AOK&]    Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
upon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
him,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amvtis.    He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
nuisomed.    He  gives  a  somewhat  difierent  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen,  c.  5 ;  Crobsus.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbices,  who  were  assisted   by  the    Indians. 
Strabo  sdso  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.    He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  whidi 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  pomts  of  difierenoe  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  gnndfiither^s 
«ourt,  as  serving  in  the  Median  aimy  under  his 
wide  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  notiiing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  tii  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 
Diodorus  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  Heio- 
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dotns;  bat  he  sayi,  that  Cyras  was  tsken  pmer 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  mesning  To- 
myris), and  that  she  crucified  or  impaled  hia. 
Other  variations,  not  worth  q>ediying,  are  gins 
by  the  chnmognphers  and  ctnnpilen. 

To  fonn  a  oomplete  and  consiBtent  life  of  Cjio 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impowUe; 
but  the  leading  eventa  of  his  public  life  are  nade 
out  with  tolendde  ootainty,  namely,  tfaedeUt^B^ 
ment  of  Astyages,  the  oonqnest  of  the  Lydissaid 
Assyrian  empires,  his  srhwnfa  to  beeone  ansta 
ofaU  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  hia  death  in  s  fatftk 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  visbed  to 
subdue.  His  acquisition  of  the  Median  aqae 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  conquest,  fiefo- 
dofus  expressly  states,  that  Cyrus  hsd  s  lujEt 
party  among  the  Medea  before  his  rebeUioB,  ui 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  astianio- 
luntarily  received  him  aa  their  kiiw.  Tim  m 
very  natural,  for  beaidea  the  harMBW  ef  tbe 
government  of  Asty^gea,  Cyrus  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Modes  were  effienmski 
and  the  PerBians  were  haidy.  The  kisgdaB 
remained,  as  before,  the  united  kbgdn  i 
*^the  Modes  and  Persiana,**  with  tiie  difacao, 
that  the  supremacy  was  traaafiHred  from  the  fir- 
mer to  the  latter;  and  then  in  pncen of  tisieit 
came  to  be  genially  called  the  PenisB  enpo^ 
though  the  k&gs  and  their  people  wers  itiD,  evia 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spokoi  of  ■ 
Modes.  If  Cyrus  had  quietly  snooeeded  to  tk 
dirone,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  giandsos  of  ^ 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficolt  to  » 
count  for  thu  change.  The  mere  fiiet  of  Oftvii 
fether  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enongh  to  ezphiB 
it 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cynis'k  caqseM 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  oonfusion.  Iti*deff 
that  there  was  a  strugrie  for  supremacy  betma 
Cyrus  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  ktter  bnng 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  8ym  I7  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnexaar.  It  was  in  tet  t 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  iriik^  fii"^ 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tito 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  snpRBacy  ■ 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whe^  Ct"* 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  sttsek  ■ 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  XenoplMB 
may  have  foeserved  something  like  the  tne"^ 
cession  of  events.  That  Croesus  was  in  slHov 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  by  Herodotu,  no 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  sggR***^ 
the  Lydkn  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  gijcB" 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  object" 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  sf  hs^ 
as  fiv  as  the  Indus.  _ 

With  respect  to  the  main  points  of  ^J^?[* 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Cyr^^osiMi,  w^ 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  hislorial  islse« 
Xenophon's  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  sishi^ 
tory  at  all,  its  real  design  is  the  great  thing^  >* 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by^^ 
phon  himself  with  sufficient  deamess.  He  w^ 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  w*  »  *^ 
ficult  as  is  commonly  supposed,  prorided  "■**? 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  iUnstnte  this  he  W^?**^ 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endowswjtb  •» 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  •^'^ 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  hit  dig*''? 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  tbe  S**'^ 
philosophy,  so  for  as  Xenophon  wsi  ospsw  «■ 
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nndentaading  it.  Of  ooarse  it  would  not  Info 
done  to  have  repmented,  this  bean  ideal  of  a  phi- 
losophic king  at  the  dethroner  of  his  own  grand- 
father, as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqneror, 
and  as  the  yictim  of  his  own  unbitioos  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  firom 
the  perusal  of  the  CfropotbAeia  without  the  firm 
eouTiction  tiiat  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  recognised  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ  That  Cyras  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed; that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timonr  than  at  the  Cyras  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyazares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dareius  the  Mede,  who,  ae- 
eording  to  Daniel,  reigns  aflter  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  om  fte  mo  o^W 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyazares  II.  This  matter  seems  susoeptiUe  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophonli  Cyaxares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Dareius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyazares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  nme  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortea, 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Tdbnt  ziv.  16.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  bat,  ao  for  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Daraius  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen* 
dour,  evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxares  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  so- 
peneded  by  Cyras.  There  are  other  axgnments 
which  seem  to  shew  cleariy  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  carefid  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  pointa  the  statesnmta  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana* 
tion  ii,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  tiie 
latter  fbuni^at  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  finmded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  C^ras  begun  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  fas  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  first  year  of  nia  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  foet,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
o£  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon*s  state- 
ment about  Cyaxares  II.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
simply  as  a  /Sit/  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyras. 
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In  the  passage  of  Aeoch^us,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  aa  confirming  Xenophon  [Astyaobs],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyras  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortea,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Modes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Modes  and  Penians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

M^Sof  ')^  i^r  6  wpiros  iirft/u^w  arpvroS. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  becanse  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyras,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  Tpfroc  8*  dir^  oJro9  Kvpoa.  For  the 
iNr'  cnlroii  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
wpatros.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isoctates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Juatin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Anabatu,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyruses  birth  could  b» 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  h» 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyras  for  the  retnra  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  rehting  to  the  destracdon  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyraa 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv^  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fidl  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name- 
of  Cyras,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ebb,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,. 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Eara  L  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was. 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  **The  Lwd  God  of 
heaven .  • .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jenualem,  which  is  in  Jndah**  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.28,  xlv.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  i» 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  (>pis  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  &ist  Cjrras  was  long  regarded  as  the 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fobles  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  fother  (Herod.  iiL  89, 160),  and 
hb  fiune  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  chwdcal  writers  abound  with  alhh 
sions  to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasaigadae  waa 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  ( Arrian,  vL  29 ;. 
Plot.  Aim,  69.)  Pasargadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyras  placed  his  campb 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyras  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Marj^iab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  Paaargadae.  (Herodotot,  lib.  i.;  Cteiiai,  ed. 
Lion ;  Xenophon,  Cyrapatdaa ;  Diodonu ;  Justin ; 
Strabo ;  and  other  ancient  anthon ;  Clinton,  FouL 
Hell.  L  a.  sapplements ;  Heeren,  Ideen  (AnatieRe- 
tearches) ;  Schlosaer,  &niv.  Cfesehich.  d.  aU.  Welt; 
Hbckh,  Vet.  Med.  et  Pert.  Monum.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  THB  YouNOXR,  the  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Par 
ryaatis,  was  appointed  by  his  fiuher  commander  (loci- 
poMos  or  9rptenrjf6s)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia. 
(a  c.  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  blnntness  of 
Callicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Callicra- 
tidas; Ltsanobr;  TissAPHBRNBS.]  There  18 
no  doubt  that  Cyras  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  fiither  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  &r  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  4isage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (b.  c.  405.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  &ther,  attended 
by  a  body  of  600  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissapheraes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  fother^s  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (b.  c  404^ 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  &vourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  bom  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
before,  the  aocessioii  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enflamed  by  information  from  Tisur 
phemes,  that  Cyras  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  a&bility 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  corrapt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Oreek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphemes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Gredu  learnt  his 
r^l  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  fax 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  401,  and,  having 
inarched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilida,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  600  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  infiormed  by 
Tissapheraes  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 
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meet  him.    The  numbers  of  tlie  two 
variously  stated.    Artaxerxes  had  from  400,(Xm 
to  a  million  of  men ;  Cyras  bad  about   100,Ci#« 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.     The  battle  vas  is 
first  alt<^gether  in  &voar  of  Cyna.     His  Gnsk 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Aoatka  who  wne 
opposed  to  them ;  and  he  himself  preaaed  forward 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  evca 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  bj  one  of  the 
king*s  body-giiard.     Artaxerxea  caused  hia  bead 
and  right  hand  to  be  strack  oi£^  and  sov^giit  ;o 
have   it  believed  that  Cyrus  haid  fiUIen   bj  his 
hand.      Parysatis  took  a  crael  xeTcnge  on  tbe 
suspected  slayers  and  mntilaton  of  her  ton.     The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrua   and  of  the 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  ia 
Xenophon*s  Anabana.    This  attempt  of  aa  ambi- 
tions young  prince  to  usnrp  his  brother^  tkxoae 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results,  for  by  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the   P^siaa  empire 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.       The 
character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the 
brightest  colours.    It  is  enough  to  say  t^t  kk 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qoaiitses 
which  win  men^s  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  HeUm.  I  4,  5,  iL  1,  xii.  1,  AuiA, 
L,  Cyr^  viii.  8.  §  3,  Oecon.  iv.  16,  18,  21; 
Ctesias,  Penica^  I  44,  49,  Fr.  11^  Ui^  liii^  lir^ 
Ivii.,  ed.  Lion ;  ap.  Phot  p.  42,  b.  10,  43,  b.  10, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  Panatk.  39 ;  PlvL 
i^  4,  9 :  Artax.  3,  6,  13—17 ;  Diod.  xiiL  76, 
104,  xiv.  6, 11,  12,  19,  20,  22w)  [P.  S.J 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  nnoertain  age,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  Ilcpi  Aui^pas  Xrcb-ewr  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators,  r^rinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Walz*s  Greek  Orators,  viii.  -p. 
386,  &c  Ff^uricius  suspects  that  Uie  anonyiKiss 
work  entitled  UfioSX.'^furra  'Pip-opucd  ctf  Srrftfvf 
was  written  by  the  same  persoiL  (Fabric  ^bL 
Oruec  vL  pp.  102,  128;  Wab,  /.  c  ;  Weatei^ 
mann,  GetckMe  d&r  Grieek  BeredtKunheit^  § 
104.)  [P.&] 

C  YRUS(Ki;pos),  the  name  of  seveial  physidaBL 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  S^rm),  s 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  ces- 
tury  after  Christ.  He  was  first  a  physician  aad 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
IS  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have 
vrritten  against  Nestorius.  (S.  Gennadiiu^  dt 
lUusir.  Vir.  c.  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Edessa,  one  of  whose  ne^ 
cines  is  quoted  by  Aetins  (ii.  2.  91,  pi  292),  aad 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  msst 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  centoiiei 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  was  fint 
conferred  on  Andramachns,  the  physician  of  Nero. 
{Diet,  qf  AfA.  $,  v.  ArekkUer.) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lampsacos,  son  of 
Apollonius,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Archiater. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  fonnd  at 
Trfunpsarns,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acfii  of 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  thoossnd 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  «.  (reckoning  the  drachma  ts 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  fiurthuigs)  forty  poondi, 
twelve  shillings,  and  ux  pence.  (Spoa,  JftmfisL 
ErudtLAntiquit.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric.  iBAf. 
Oraee.  vol.  xiii.  p.  134,  ed.  vet) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  first  century 
B.  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  as  having 
been  the  physician  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dniiui 
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who  afterwards  mairied  the  emperor 
Augustas.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric  /.  e.) 

5.  Cyras,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  practised  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  During  Uie  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  wl^re  he  waa  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  bT 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
A.  D.  300 ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  (Ada  Sanetor,;  Mmoiog. 
Graecor, ;  Bsovius,  NomeneL  Sandor.  Pro/e9$ione 
Medicor, ;  C.  B.  Carpxovius,  De  Medieu  abEodu, 
pro  Sanetii  habiHs,)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  14,  ad  AU. 
'±Z,adQu,Fr,\\,2\,proMU(m,\1,)    [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An-  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phanes.  His  poetiod  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
Ternor  of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  o.  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor^s 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  l^be  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  &e  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  kwiaKomos 
tUp  Upoiv  iv  Korvathp  T^f  ^pvrfUxs ;  but  whether 
this  means  bithop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing.  (Cave,  Histor.Liierar,  vol.  i.;  Suidas,  s.  o.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  ▲.  d.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  fiivour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfiio- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  aihnitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  fitvoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Ilemclins  published  an  Ecthesis  or  formula  of  fidth 
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drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  deaily  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactionis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Seigius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi  (Cave,  HUor,  Uttrar, 
vol.  i ;  Murdochs  Motkeinif  vol.  i. ;  Gnerike^s 
Handimeh,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler^s  Teaft-book^  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  i.)  [S.  D.] 
CYRUS,    THEODORUS    PRODROMUS. 

[THXODORUa.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
{KuBiipa,  Kv94fMia,  Kvihfipids)^  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
Imd  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Hom. 
Od,  viu.  288 ;  Herod,  i  105 ;  Pans.  iii.  23.  $  1  > 
Anacr.  v.  9 ;  Herat.  Carm,  i.  4.  5.)        [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  was 
originally  the  freedwoman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  witii  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Craquins  on 
Horace.  {Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Edog.  x.  1;  Cic.  PhU.  ii  24,  ad  AtL  x.  10, 
16,  adJFbrm.  ix.  26;  Plut.^«il9;  PHn.  ^.  AT. 
YiiL  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHEHIUS  PHILCyXENUS.    [Philox- 

VNUS.] 

CYTHETIIUS   PTOLEMAEUS.     [Ptoli- 

MAXUa.] 

CYTISSOHUS  {KvTUrtrmpos),  a  son  of  Phrizua 
and  Chalciope  or  lophossa.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod,  u.  \12Z,  IU9.)    [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (Kt^ucof),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  948 ;  VaL  Place,  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
16 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41 ;  Schol.  ad  ApJlon.  Rhod. 
L  e.)  He  was  king  of  the  Doliones  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  aiter  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  waa 
discovered,  and  the  Aigonants  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  I  9.  §  18 ;  Conon,  Narrat,  41,  who  gives 
a  different  account,)  [L.  S.] 
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D  ABAR,  the  ton  of  MmwignMli,  of  the  fiunily 
ef  MirinitWi  but  whoae  fiuher  was  the  mri  of  a 
eonrabiiie,  wm  an  mtimate  friend  of  Boedmt,  the 
kiag  of  ICanietaiiia,  by  whom  he  wee  aent  to 
SaUa  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
■OTRnder  cl  Jngnrtha.  Dabar  wae  afterwaida 
present  at  the  interview  between  fioochna  and 
Salhk    (SalL  J^.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (AtUrrvXoi),  the  Dactyle  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phiygia,  fiibidoQa  beings  to  whom  the  die- 
coTeiy  of  iron  and  the  art  of  woiking  it  by  meant 
of  fin  waa  aacribed.  Their  name  Diwtyla,  that  ia, 
Fingeii,  ia  aooovnted  iat  in  Tariona  waya;  by 
their  number  being  five  or  tan,  or  by  the  fiMt  dT 
their  aerriqg  Rhea  jnat  aa  the  fingers  aerre  the 
hand,  or  by  the  atory  of  their  haTing  liTed  at  the 
foot  {y  SomAoit)  of  moont  Ida.  (Poflox,  ii.  4 ; 
8tiah.  X.  p.  473 ;  IMod.  y.  64.)  Most  of  oar  ao- 
thoritiea  deaecibe  Plirygia  aa  the  original  aeat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Died,  zm  7  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom. 
mod,  L  1126  i  Strab.  I  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  w<»ibip  of  Rhea.  They  are  aomo- 
timea  eonfimnded  or  identified  with  the  Coiotea, 
Corybantea,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchinas;  or  they  are 
desoibed  as  the  fiuliers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Coiy- 
bantea.  (Stiab.  z.  p.  466;  SchoL  ad  AraL  33; 
Serf,  od  Virg»  Chorg,  ir.  153.)  Thia  confoaion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  acooimts  for  Samothnoe  being 
in  some  aceonnts  deacribed  as  their  residence  (Died. 
▼.  64 ;  comp.  AmoK  adv,  GenL  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio- 
donu  states,  on  the  anthority  of  Cretan  hiatoriana, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  oocapied  in  incantationa 
and  other  magic  punoits ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothraoe,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  diadple  in  theae  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Coretes  eyen 
led  to  their  being  regarded  aa  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penatea.  (Ainob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
A  tndition  in  Clemena  Alexandrinna  {Strom,  I  p. 
4(62)  the  Dactyla  did  not  diioover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  bat  in  the  ialand  of  Cyprus;  and 
'Others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
acarcely  contain  any  tiaeea  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.ll.  iV. 
▼ii.  57.)  Their  number  appeara  to  haye  originally 
been  three :  Celmia  (the  smelter),  Damnameneua 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (SchoL  ad 
AjooUon.  Lc).  To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smeltiDg  of  iron  rdem.  Alex.  Strom,  L 
p.  362),  Heradea  (Stxab.  L  c),  and  Delaa.  (Euseh. 
Fraep,  Eiwuig,  x.  p.  475.)  Apolloniua  Rhodins 
mentions  the  hero  Titiaa  and  Cyllenua  aa  the  priik- 
cipal  Dactyla,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Herades,  Paconius,  Epimedes, 
Jaaius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyla,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Pans.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §5;  Stnib.  viiL  p. 
355.)  Their  number  is  alao  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
scribes them  aa  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
and  aa  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 
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fimm  Phiygm,  and  aa  hsriqg 
the  iitm  in  mount  Berecynthna.    (Diod.  ▼•  64; 
Cie.  d«  NaL  Dear,  iii.  16.)     With  nffo^  to  the 
real  naton  of  the  Dactj^  they  aeem  to  be  ■» 
mora  than  the  mythical  repceaentatiTes  of  tke 
covcfers  of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  wnrlting 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importanee  of  thia  art 
ia  aofficiently  great  for  {he  ancieata  to  ascribe  its 
invention  to  aapematnial  beinga.    The  origiBBl 
notion  of  the  Dactyk  vraa  afierwaida  extended, 
and  they  are  said   to  have  diaoovcved  TwisiB 
other  thinga  which  are  naefnl  or  plrawing  to  man ; 
thoa  they  are  reported  to  have  intndnioed  msaac 
from  Phiygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rb  jthai, 
eapedally  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (Pint,  dt  Ma*.  5 ; 
DJomedea,  p.  474,  ed.  Putach ;  Clem.  Alex,  Sirvm, 
L  p.  360.)    They  were  in  general  looked  a^iosi  aa 
mysterioua  sorcerers,  and  are  therefixre  abo  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incantaidaa 
finmolae;  and  persona  when  suddenly  frigbtooed 
used  to  pronounce  the  namea  of  the  Dac^^  aa 
worda  of  magic  power.  (Plat,  de  Foe,  m  Orb,  Zoa. 
30 ;  compare  Lobeck,  de  Idamt  Dae^/Us;  Wekfco^ 
Die  Aetd^  2Vi&.  p.  168,  &c.)  [U  &] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agricokurey  mentioned  by 
Yarro.  (ILR.l\,%  9.) 

DAFDALUS  (Aaaa^os).  1.  A  mythial 
personage,  under  whoee  name  the  Gredc  wntes 
personified  the  earlieat  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  the 
Atheniana  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  aa  living  in  the  eariy 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minoa  and  of  Tbeseoa,  be 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doatbl- 
ful  paasage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writen  generally  repreaent  Dae- 
dalus aa  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechtheidae  (Pans.  viL  4.  §  5 ;   Pint  Tlba.  !&) 
Othen  called  lum  a  Cretan,  on  aoooont  of  the  isog 
time  he  lived  in  Creta  ( Auaon.  /dtyS.  12  ;  Ensmth. 
ad  Horn,  IL  xviii  592 ;    Pans.  yiiL  53w  §  3.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  fnlleat  ac- 
count of  him  (iv.  76—79),  he  was  the  aon  of 
Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamna,  the  aon  of  Erech- 
theu&    (Compu  Plato,  Ion.  pu  553 ;    Paua.  viL  4. 
$  5.)    Others  make  hnn  the  son  of  Eapofaoras,  or 
of  Palamaon.  (Paua.  ix.  3.  $  2;  Hygin.  FaL  ZSl, 
corrected  by  274 ;   Suid.  s.  e.  Tli^Ums  1^ ; 
Serv.  ad   tiry.  Aen,  vi.  14.)      I£a  mother  h 
called  Alcippe  (Apdlod.  iiL  15w  §  9),  or  Iphinoe, 
(Pheiecyd.  <w,  S(AoL  Soph,  Oed,  CbL  463),  « 
Phrasimede.  (SchoL  oiiP/at /Zep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  acdpture,  and  made  great  inh 
provements  in  the  art.    He  instructed  Us  aiafeer*! 
son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedaha 
killed  him  through  envy.      [Pkrdix.]      Bdi^ 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagns  for  tiiis 
murder,  he  vrent  to  Crete,  where  the  fiEone  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Paa- 
phae;   and   when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnosaus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.  (Apo]h»d. 
L  c;  Ovid.  Met  viii. :  the  labyrinth  is  a  fiction, 
based  upon  the  I^gyptian  labyrinth,  firam  vrfaich 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  waa  eopied 
(L97):  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building  cfer 
existed  in  Crete.    (Hockh,  Oefti,  L  p.56.)    Fc* 
his  part  in  this  afiir,  Daedalua  waa  imprisoned  by 
Minos ;  but  Pasiphae  releaaed  him,  and,  aa  Minos 
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had  aeiied  all  the  ships  on  the  ooaat  of  Crete,  Dae* 
dalus  procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son 
Icanis  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedahis  himself  flew  safe  oyer 
the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icams  flew  too  near  the  son, 
the  wax  by  which  hia  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  sea.  According  to  a  more  prosaic 
Teraion  of  the  story,  Pasiphae  famished  Dnedalns 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  ishmd  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icams  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus,  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refoge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sidly,  where  he  was  treach^ 
enmsly  murdered  by  Coicalus  or  his  daughters. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.) 

Iteedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  lolaUs, 
son  of  Iphicles,  in  his  newly  found^  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  called  AaMiXtut  in  the 
time  of  Diodorua  (  it.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Nuragisj  which  were  also  attributed  to  loktts. 
(Pseud.-Aristot.  de  Mirab.  AuseulL  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Paus.  x.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
most  hnportant  are  the  statements  of  Diodoms 
(L  91),  that  he  executed  worka  there^  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  {^v$iUs)  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  was  woi^pped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writers  explained  these  myths 
afker  their  usual  absurd  piui.  Thus,  aoo^- 
ing  to  Ludan,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  ci 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who^ 
soaring  alxnre  pkin  truths  into  transcendental  my»- 
teries,  lost  hia  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  &ble  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
expkined  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astroloffy,  and  the  buU  is  the  constellation  TaoroiL 
Palaephatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paua.  ix. 
11.  §  3w)  If  these  &bles  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  phice,  in  the  mechimical 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup- 
posed geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  theref<»e^  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is, 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  d*  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  reqwct- 
ing  his  woikSk  The  following  is  a  fist  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  wore  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bethra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigen- 
tnm,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus;  in 
the  territory  of  Sefinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapoor  | 
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arising  horn  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  foroi  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  so  aa  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem« 
pie  of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  idiich  could  scarcely  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodoms  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  hove  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  £Ueily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.  (IMod.  L  c) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  ApoUo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (SiL  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  Aen,  vi  14.)  In  the  islands  caUed 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  isbinds  during  his  fliffht  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  hinis^  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  (Pseud.-Arutot  de  Mirab,  AuteidL  81 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  i,v.*H\«erpGku  riftfvii.)  At  Monogissa 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.«.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  arcliitect  of  a  most  beautifiil  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself  in  that  temple. 
(Died.  L  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  labya,  which  vras  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  (Periplw^  p.  5S,  ed« 
Hudson^  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genume  worka  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Pans.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3;  Apollod.  iL  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trophonins  at 
Lebadeia:  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
Olus,  and  an  Athoia  at  Cnoasus  (the  x^P^  of 
Ariadne  ia  spoken  of  below):  at  Delos,  a  small 
teraunal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  waa 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  dbe  fled  with  The- 
seus. Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remain^  at  his  time^ 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Ardves  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Omphace,  to  Gdos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viiL  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions,  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  seat  (Utippos  iKKaSias)  in 
the  temple  oi  Athena  PoUas  at  Athens  (i.  27.  $  1), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (iL  4.  §  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Mesaenia  and  Arca- 
dia Tviil  35.  $  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  and  nwM»liani«.^i  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  anger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hesych.  «. «.  *1m^mos;  Plin. 
H,  N.  vii  56 ;  Varro,  ap.  Charu,  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fab.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talus,  the  nephew  of  Daedalusi  [Pbrdix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  ;he  sails  to 
Icams.  (Plin.  l.  e.)  In  statuaiy,  the  impiovements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  Uie  opening  of  ih» 
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eyet  and  of  the  feet,  which  had  been  foimeriy 
cloaed  (trifjara^  cxiX-ii  <rvfi^cCi|jin(Ta,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  iMgttfiiUTa),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  sides  (xaBtifUpoi  mil  reus 
vKtvpcut  iccicoAXii/i/Mu,  Diod.  L  e.;  Said.  $.  v, 
AaiddXov  vMiffurra).  In  conseqoence  d  these 
improrements,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalos  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  diTine  inspiration. 
(Paus.  il  4.  §  5  ;  PUto,  passim,  and  particularly 
Men.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot  PoUL  L  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  hare  been  called  Daedalian  images : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  Anim,  i.  3.  §  9 : 
see  further,  Junius,  CataL  Art,  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Plato  {Hipp.  McJ,  iiL  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
wmtive,  and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus,  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato*s 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  mpd.  roOrois  9<t  [Kywrffloa]  teat  6  riis 
*Api&iniis  x^P^h  ^  '"'^  "Ofifipos  iv  *IAi^i  /ur^firiP 
^s-onjo-aro,  imipyaafUpot  iarhr  M  Aevicov  \lBov. 
(Comp.  viL  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  {JL  xviiL 
590—593) : 

'Ev  Bi  X^"  ^oUiXXt  ir€pticXvT^5  'Aft^cyvifctf, 
T^  fxcAoK  oUtt  TOT*  M  Knur^  <^((]7 
AaiiaXos  iitneii<rt¥  JcoAAnrAoKf^  *ApidZ»p, 

Now  the  mention  of  a  groi^  ofdmuxn  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — ^the  dr- 
cumstance  of  the  poet*8  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  takhig  x^^  ^  mean  a 
mtri  ofdoMoe  which  Daiedalus  invented  (^crmycrci'), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing  (Bottiger,  Andeuiungen^  46),  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  H(Hner 
of  AffKMf  meaiyng  to  make  or  manvfaelure.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  X''*P^^  means  simply  a  ptaeefar 
dancing;  and,  furtJier,  it  is  not  improbable  liut 
Aa/SoAor  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda- 
lus was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder* 
standing  of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself^  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  snch  as  Eupalamus,  implies 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  So/SoAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  godn    (Pans. 
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▼il  22. 1  3.)    The  next  efibit  was  to 
attributes  of  each  particolar  divinity,  wldck 
at  first  done  only  by  fiumtng  an  image  of  the  head, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  mteUectaal  tt- 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  tenniiial  fafaeta,  asd 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  ^ 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  bad  attaiaed  m 
the  highest  perfection.    Bat  thoe  were  aosae  dia- 
ties  for  the  expression  of  whose  attributea  tbe  bast 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  hamai 
was  required.    In  the  eariiest  attempts  to 
such  figures,  wood  would  natnnlly  be  selected  as 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  wockic^  it 
They  were  ornamented  with  real 
bright  colours.    It  was  to  such 
that  the  name  ZeJUaXa.  was  applied, 
formed  by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  thait 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  bon  ^ 
Athens.    The  aocaracy  and  the  expreasien  of  sec^ 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  liniitod  skul 
of  ue  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  stiikiiigly  i& 
E^fyptisn  sculpture,  by  the  religions  laws  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.    The  period  xepsv- 
sented  by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  s^ich 
snch  forms  were  first  broken  throngh,  and  tbe  a^ 
tempt  was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  statues,  aooompanied,  as  snch  a  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  ia,  by  a  gress 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art     1^  p«riad 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  tbe 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fobks 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  questions,  aad 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle.    The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  ts 
Sgypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art.  (Sm  ttfeaaSij 
Diod.  L  97.)    But,  without  haxaiding  an  opinioa 
on  this  point,  we  may  ref(»  to  the  Egyptian  sad 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Dbeds- 
lian  style  of  sculpture.    The  remains  caDed  Cytfe- 
pean  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  anki- 
tectnre.    The  Daedalian  st^e  of  art  continBed  to 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  tltt 
fifth  century  B.  a,  and  the  artists  of  that  ksig  pe- 
riod were  oJled  Daedalids,  and  ckiimed  an  actasl 
descent  firam  Daedalus,  according  to  the  weU-known 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fe> 
milies.    This  genealogy  was  carried  down  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dse- 
dalid.    The  most  important  of  die  Daedalids,  be- 
sides his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Tabs  sr 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenns,  whom  some 
made  tiie  sons  of  Daedalus  (Paaa.  ii.  15.  §  1). 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Paus.  i  26.  §  5),  Leaidius  of 
Rhegium  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onatas  of  Aegiax 
(Paus.  V.  25.  §  7.)     All  these,  however,  lived  keg 
aftw  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  is  pboed. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  bad  s 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapygae.    (Stab,  vi  p 
279;  EustaUi.  ad  Dion^  Perieg,  379.) 

A  8^/to5  of  the  Athenian  ^<iAi^  Kmgfims  bare 
the  name  of  AoiSoAfScu.  (Meun.  de  AtL  Pep.  s.  r.) 
Feasts  called  AtnSdXcia  were  kept  in  diffiemt 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronse,  the  son  asd 
disciple  of  Patrodes,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plisy 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  Dseds- 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Elnana  in  the  Alns 
after  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemcmians  in  the  war 
which  lasted  b.  c.  401 — 399.  Besides  this  trepfay, 
Daedalus  made  aeveEal  statues  of  athletea,  and 
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•ome  other  worics.   (Pans.  Ti  2.  §4 ;  3.  §§ 2,  8; 
6.  §  1,  X.  9.  §3;  Plin.  xxziv.  8.  ■.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statuary,  bom  in  Bithynia,  whoie  ttatne 
of  ZeuB  Stzatiiu  at  Nioomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  ap.  EuttaUL  ad  Diom^  P&rieg.  796.) 
Hence  he  probably  lired  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downwards  (Thiench,  ^^mwA.  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DASIRA  (Aiieipa  or  Atupa)^  that  is,  *"  the 
knowing,^  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleuai- 
nian  mysteriea.  Acoording  to  Panianiu  (L  38. 
§  7)  the  was  a  daughter  of  Ooeanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Elensis ;  bnt  othera 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  tiiird  acconnt 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Dem»> 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii 
847;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  8.] 

DAES  (Adbyr),  of  Colonae,  ^nwiently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Stiab.  xiiL  p.  612.)  [L.  8.] 

DAETONDAS  {hanMas)^  a  statuary  of  8i- 
cyon,  made  a  statae  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moschion,  the  fiither  of  Theotimas,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba- 
Uy  flourished  from  b.  a  320  downwards.   [P.  8.] 

DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  {^eifunxos 
or  AififjMxos\  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fiwt,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochadea,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrooottus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  B.  c.  312. 
(Justin.  XT.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Casaubon  {ad  Diog,  Laert,  LI) 
endeiBToured  to  prove,  that  tiie  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachus^s  work, 
since  Ephoms  lived  and  wrote  before  Da'imachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy;  but  Stiabo  never* 
theless  places  Um  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  fiJse  and  &bulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394 ;  Harpocrat.  i.  «.  ^77*^ 
ft^mi;  SchoL  ad  JpolUm, Rhod.  I  568.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  woric  on  sieges 
(voAiopmp-uMl  ^ojuHfiara)  by  one  Da'imachus, 
who  is  probably  tiie  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
(s. «.  Aourfdflu/uSy)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (^^)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Magius  (in  Gruter's  Fax 
Artiwmy  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it 
It  may  be  that  our  Daimachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  {ComparaL  Sohiu  cum 
PvhL  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  {LysamL 
12)  one  Laimachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  vcpi 
m^4iafy  and  modem  critics  have  changed  the 
name  TiaTmafihus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  INogenea  Laertius 
(I  30)  to  read  £kdtfMxof  6  HAotom^t  instead  of 
AoCSaxos  6  nxarmfucos,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectural emendations.  [L.  S.] 

DAIPHANTUS  (As^iraf),  «  Theban,  who 
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waa  slun  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Dai'phan- 
tus  and  lolaidas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countr^nx^en  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apophth,  Epam,  24  ;  Ael.  V.  H,  xii.  3.)      [E.  E.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (AtiTmroj),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  read  rofNiXu^ficiror.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  c 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MS&  give  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  800,  and  onwards.)       [P.  8.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  {H,  N.  vi.  85,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  /onign  authors  made 
use  of  by  PUny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  Qw} 

DALMATIUS.    [Dblmatius.] 

DAMAGETU8  (AofjArrros).  1.  King  of 
Talysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  vrith  Aidys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  orade,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Mesaene,  and  from 
this  marriage  spnuig  the  fimiily  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  Mlebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[Abutomxnxs.]  The  following  is  their  geniea]i)gy« 

Aristomenes. 
daughter  ^  Damagetus. 


(Diagoi 

I 

Dorieus. 
Damagei 
Diago: 
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itus. 
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Damagetus. 
Acusilatts. 
Dorieus. 


Callipateira. 

I 

Encles. 


Phereniee. 
Peisodi 


onis. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoras 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Panaap 


mas. 


2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  vras  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilaus  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diaooras.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  2;  Aelian,  F.  H.  x.  1;  Gc  7W.  i  46; 
Clinton,  FaiL  HdL  i.  pp.  254,  255.)      [P.  8.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  {hat»iSrfirros\  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  a  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Oarland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Bysan- 
tinus  ($.  «.  *Ain^).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodins  (i  2^)  in  the 
form  Demagetoa.    (Bnmck,  AmL  ii  38,  iiL  331 ; 
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Jacobs,  AmOoL  Graee.  iL  39,    nii  879,  880; 
F«bnc  Bibl.  Oraee,  !▼.  p.  470.)  [P.  &] 

DAMA'GORAS  (Aatitef6pas%  a  Rliodiiii  ad* 
miiBl  in  the  war  aguntt  MithrMatWL  After  an 
eogaganent  with  the  kii^^t  fleet,  the  Rhodiana 
miiMd  one  trireme,  and  not  kiuiwing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  tent  out  Da- 
sagoras  with  six  qoiek-MuUng  Teaaela  to  aeardi 
for  it  Mithridatea  attacked  him  with  twenty-fire 
•hiiM,  and  Daoagoraa  retrcated,  till  about  goniet 
the  king*!  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoraa  then  Bailed 
forth  again,  tank  two  of  the  king*a  ahipa,  and 
drove  two  othen  apon  the  coaat  of  Lyda,  and  in 
the  night  retnmed  to  Rhodes.  (Aj^ian,  MiAnd. 
25.)  [L.  &] 

/DA'MALIS  (Ai^ioAtf),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  Charet.  She  accompanied  her  hna- 
band»  and  while  he  waa  atatioaed  with  hit  fleet 
near  Byzanttnm,  she  died.  She  ia  nid  to  hare 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  {riaee,  of  the  name 
•f  Damalia,  and  to  hare  been  honoured  with  a 
motinment  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tndition^  lo  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
DunatSa,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot  (Symeon  Mag.  de  Ckm$UuL  Por- 
phyr,  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  48.)  [L.Sb] 

DAMARATUS.    [DuiAaATUs.] 

BAMAHETR.     [Dbmarbti.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  CltfdW  A^ 
gmnwis)^  a  toluminons  ecdesiaatical  writer,  who 
flouiidied  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  Isanricns 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  waa  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be^ 
longed  to  a  fiimily  of  high  tank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chiysorxhoaa, 
bat  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
varioDs  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Saiabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arehu.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  chureh,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  mooasteiy 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earUest,  about  a.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  pkiced  in  it,  as  the  &cts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius^s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writen  who  mention  Joannes  Damaa- 
cenua  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contempomries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
snfficienUy  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  roost  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
cenfirmatioii  of  the  doctrines  he  {M^pounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churehes, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  sever^  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  sepoiate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  only  n&r  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  gf 
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hk  WQtka,  whidi  waa  piepuvd  i^  afited  W 
Midnel  le  Quisn,  Paiia,  1712,  in  3  v«h.  fel. 
though  it  is  &r  froa  cnwtainii^   aD   the 

that  an  atill  extant  under 

in  MSl  in  the  variooa  libtariaa  of  Karope. 

taina  the  following  wodu :    1.  Ksifrflaio 

^ucd^  or  the  main  pointa  of  philoaoph  j 

ties.     2.   nc^  oipicemf^  on  hcmiea 

origin,  a.  ^^EaaotTtt  dayrf^t  T»  JfftJrf{gp 

an  amrirate  expositioii  of  tlia    oitkoda 

I,  npis  Todt  Snfi^AAorrar  ras  dyimm 

a  treatise  against  those  who  opprtd  the 

imagea  in  chuidica.    5w  AiCsAAos  «i^ 

pvijianu  that  ia,  a  ioiifissinn  of  foutk.     6u  Ta 

u€.  a  woi^  against  the  Jacobitea  and 

or  Eatfchiana.    7.  Kmd  Manxafoio 

discourse  against  the  Manidieona.     8* 

Icyasfpoo  md  l^ioTMVoi,  a  diakne 

Saraoea  and  a  Ouistian.     9.  lUyii  ^ 

fragment  on  dragona.    10.  n^  djims 

the  holy  trinity.     11.  Ilc^  too  r^ 

on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisagium.     12.  n^ 

dyCMT  n|0Tc«n%  on  foata.     13.  Uepi  rmm  dam 

wmnipSms  vrcuyidr«r,  on  the  eight  apiiita  of  wick' 

ednosL      14.    Elowywy^  ^Mtmr 

elementary  instmctiai  in  the  ChBatiaa 

15.   Il«^  tfwtf^Too  fdovsM^  a  twtiat 

against  the  Acephalians.     18.    Oeyd  vww  4r  t» 

X|MOT^  8ilo  SsAi^idneir  md  ivtfii  umt 

^ifiruiimf  S$imii4rmif^  on  the  twoibid  will 

of  Christ,  and  on  the  otha  physical 

17.  "fevoff  dapitCcoTvror  awrd  Dtuiriojioi 

TMT  NcoTtyNOMMr,  agaiust  the  heiesiea  «f  the  Nes> 

toriana.     18.  A  number  of  fc^gmenta  oai 

subjects.     19.    IWx<(\ior,  or  a  paadhal 

20.  A  fingment  of  a  letter  on  the  natnw  of 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  tke  foix^ 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  vmh 
may  be  benefited  by  maaaea  and  afaaa.  32.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Atryof 
vcpl  rmp  dyUmf  md  owrwr  cucrfwir, 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  images*  24.  An  cfi»> 
tie  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Thsophds*. 
25.  n«fi  r£p  JSjfytmif^  on  the  feast  «f  unleaveord 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addreased  to  Zacharias. 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  expodtioBi  of  tae 
Christian  fiuth :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  traasbh 
tion  from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Sana  poems  ia 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abcidgmcat 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paal  bf 
Joannes  Chiysostomus.  30.  'I«|pd  wayaAA^Aa. 
sacred  parallela,  consisting  of  pnssi^s  of  Scd^ian 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  aaily  foi&eia 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric  Bii  €fiwc 
ix.  pp.  682-744;  Cava»  HiaL  JJLL  p.  482, &u 
ed.  London,  1688.)  [L.  &] 

DAMASCET^iUS,  NICOLAI^S(NunAa«f  ^ 
fjminaiv6s)t  a  famous  Greek  polyhiscor,  who  fivfd 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  cnpcfor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whwa  he  waa  coanecthi 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of  Ao* 
tipator  and  Stratonioe.  His  paxenta  ware  disdo- 
guished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  tbsa 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  fiuher,  who  waa  i  higUy 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  the 
highest  magistrscies  in  his  native  places  bat  was 
employed  on  various  embassies.  Nicolaas  and  his 
broth^  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed  fraa  their 
childhood  in  everything  that  waa  good  aad  asifol- 
Nicohuu  in  paTtOTihr  showed  great  talfnts,  sad 
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even  beforo  be  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  most  aeeon- 
plished  among  the  jonthi  of  hit  age ;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  oompoaed  tragedies  and  comediea, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nioolaus, 
and  the  amicaUe  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  Jbebalf  of  the  citisens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa^s  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  need  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyanoes  to  which  Uie  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan* 
tages  which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history ; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nioolaus  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Hexades, 
In  B.  c.  13,  when  Heiod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vesseL  On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
iinest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nioolai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (vXxutwtTti)  which  Nico- 
kuB  presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  s.e.Niic^Aao5;  Athen.  ziv.p.652; 
Plut.  Sympot,  viiL  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig,  xviL  7 ;  Plin. 
H.  N,  xiii.  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chie£i,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambusadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  AndM,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
NicoUus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nioo- 
luus.  We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it. 

Plutarch  (/.&)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  fiue.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
roan  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  nigh  degree ;  and  al-- 
though  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolaus,  written  by  himseli^  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Jose^mL  (Amtiq,  Jwi,  zvi.  15, 16, 17»  xvii,  7, 11.) 
The  writings  of  Nioolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophicaL  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  ScMrcvfs  or  ^finrdvinis  (Eustath*  ad 
Dionya.  P&rieg.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  considerable  fingment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  finvour- 
able  opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  I.  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vL  p.  249.)  Suidaa 
states,  that  it  contuned  only  80  books,  but  the 
124  th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  (AnHa.  Jud,  xii  3.) 
The  title  lan^a  KoBoKueli^  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  fiu:  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  Uie  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'AtroiifMcucal  laropicu  of 
which  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compihition,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, vrithout  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus^  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus.  These  exoerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  thui 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  H^od,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  'Hftwy  mipaS^wy  avifoytoyi^y  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  J3ibL  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extra^ed  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle'b  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplidus* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragm^ts 
of  NicokuB  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1693,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  transition  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  *' Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,** 
&C.,  Paris,  1634,^to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  tnmsUtions  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipaig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abb6 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Minwins 
de  VAcad.  des  Itucript.  vi.  p.  486,  &c.  In  181 1, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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eoDtaint  noCet  and  gmewdationf   bj  A.  CofBj, 
Creiuer,  Schweigliiiuer,  and  othen.       [L.  S.] 

BAHA'SCIUS  {Aafidina0s\  ihe  Syrian  {i 
l^pof  X  of  Damainii,  wheDoe  he  deriTed  lui  name, 
the  last  of  the  renowned  tenchen  of  the  Neo-Pbi- 
tonie  phUowpb  J  at  Athent,  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  oentmy  of  the  Christian  en. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  cariy  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  fint  studied  rhetoric  wider  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  nnder 
Ammonias,  the  son  of  Heraieas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidoms.  From  Alexandria  Damascins'went 
to  Athena,  when  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  nnder  Marinns  and  Zenodotns,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
( whence  his  surname  of  A  it^Soxof),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  dosed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  tliem  I>Bma8cius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
erer,  Damascius  appean  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  since  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  phQosophy  of  the  hea- 
then Totaries  of  the  Pbtonic  philosofdiy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Brucker, 
Hid.  PkHonpk,  ii.  p.  345 ;  Agathias,  SckoUuL  ii 
p.  49,  dec,  p.  67,  &C.)  We  haye  no  further  parti- 
cnlan  of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  phue,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Damasdus^s  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  **  Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Prindples,  ('Avopfou  iral  \6<Fns  rtpt 
Ttfr  wptirw  df>x<»*')9  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francot  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damasdus  inquires,  as  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  fint  prindple  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  bo  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undinded. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  whidi  is  not  susceptible  of 
expresnon,  have  been  bhmed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophos  as  barren  subtalty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  ia,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance fm  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damasdus^s  wridngs  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato :  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  'A«»- 
piai  Kol  Xi^cif  cly  rov  TiX6ru»os  Tlapiuvi^v  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus^s  commentaiy  on  Plato*s 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin^  edition  of  the 
works  of  Produs,  Paris,  1827, 8vo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
&C.  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damasdus  on  Plato's  Timaeus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damasdus  on  Aristotle^  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  **  de  Coelo,**  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 
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is  extant  in  the  trentiae  w^A  rwS  /ws^qim,  pc^ 
Uahed  by  Iriarte  {OaiaL  M^  BSbL 
pb  130)  nnder  the  name  «f 
eommentary  of  Damascinsas 
(vapcKCoAoC,  in  AristoL  lib.  i  dt  Chelo) 
mentioned  by  Labbeus  (BAL  N<m.  MSS.  ppu  111 
169).    The  writings  of  Damaadua  v^  awywM, 
vcpl  T^vmr,  and  v^  -xpi^am^  cited  bj  Sanpficr^s 
in  his  eommentaij  on  Aristotlels  I^hyiiea.  (IdL  1 S?^ 
hi,  153,  a.,  183,  K),  are  perhaps  onlj  pazta  of  Lj 
oonmientaries  on  the  Aristotdian 
dus  (BM,  Chnee.  vol  iL  p.  294)  nttzibiitoK  to 
the  oompontion  of  an  epitome  of  tlie  iirst  fimr 
the  eighth  book  of  Ari«totle*b  PfayaiaL     4.  fint  e: 
much  greater  importance  is  DamaseiDala  hisgiaphv 
of  his  preceptor  Isidonis  (*IoiUipo«  fiiot^  peria|B 
a  part  of  the  ^iXAv9^  taropla  nttribmed  to  li- 
masdus  by  Suidas,  Ln.506),  of  which  PfMSzas 
(Cod.  242,  comp.  181)  has  pnseryed  a  consdeEs- 
ble  fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  aame  iu- 
portant  information  respecting  the  life  aad  stodge* 
of  Damasdus^    This  biography  appears  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  andents  the  niost  imparts-; 
of  the  works  of  Damasdus.     5.  Aoryoi  HapAe^ 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photins  (Cod.  130)  abo  pxr» 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  titks  d 
the  books.    (Comp.  Westermann,  Jteram  Mimf^ 
Scnptoretj  I^leg.  p.  xxix.)     Photios  pniaes  ihe 
succinct,  dear,  and  pleasing  style  of  thia  w«k; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  otha>  ne^iecta  vehe^ 
mendy  attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
tendency  of  his  writings.      6.  Besides  all  these 
writings,  there  is  kstly  a  firagment  of  a 
taiy  on  Hippocrates*b  **  Aphorisms**  in  a 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  philosophy: 
(See  bdow. )    There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Qverl 
Anthology  (iiL  179,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacobs,  C*>if 
ment  in  AnihcL  xiiL  p.  880)  Ukevriae  aaexibed  t 
him.     For  further  pBoticuiars,  see  Kopp^k  Prets» 
to  his  edition  of  Damasdus,  «-^  wpmrwr  ^px^t 
and  Fabric.  DibL  Gtwe.  voL  iiL  ppi  79,  83,  230. 

Among  the  diidples  of  Damasdus  the  most  mi- 
portant  are  Simplidus,  the  celebrated  commentssar 
on  Aristotle,  and  Euliunius.  [A.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Ai^i^Umos),  the  anther  of  s 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  U^ 
pocrates,  first  published  by  F.  R.  Diets  in  ^ 
Scholia  in  Hippoer,  d  Gal^  Rcgim,  Pmas.  183t 
8vo.  This  Damasdus  is  perhaps  ihe  same  as  th« 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  mentscned 
above;    but  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

[W.  A.  a] 

DAMASIPPUS  (Aa^i^Ecnrsox),  a  MaccdomBS, 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  members  of  tk 
synedrium  of  Phacus,  a  Macedonian  town,  fled 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  \\'k9 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  ao 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippus  also  engaged  in 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  (Seie  sad 
Libya.    (Polyb.  xxxl  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTUSu 
[Brutus  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICI'NIUa  1.  LiaKirs 
Pamasippus,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  party  of 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  B.  c.  49. 
During  Caesar^s  Africsn  war,  in  b.  c.  47,  we  s^ 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Duns- 
sippus  ind  some  others  of  his  party  endeavMied 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain,  bat 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  Hippo, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius  was  stationed.    The 
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ships  of  the  Pompeians  were  taken  and  rank,  and 
Damaaippus  perished  with  the  rest.  (Caes.  da  B»  C 
iL  44;  Hirt.  de  BdL  Afr,  96.) 

2.  LiaNius  Damasippur,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  {od  Fom,  yii.  23)  of  him  as  a 
loTer  of  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  b.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  Damasippus.  (Ad  AtL  xii.  29,  33.)  He  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  statues,  and  to  have  purchased  and  laid 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sai.  iL 
3.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {Sai,  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [L.  S.] 

DAMASTES  {tMiLiimi%\  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
(op.  Eitab.  Fraep,  Evang.  ix.  p.  468)  states,  tiiat 
Hellanicus  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
several  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations*  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  hiter  HeUanicus  of  Miletus ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Hellanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc.  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  («pl  tw  iv 
'EAAoSt  y^vofUimv),  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  {jkQvAv  Kord- 
Xoyos  KcH  ir6\€coy),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanas  of  Byaan- 
tium  (8,  V,  iiwtf>€6p^ot)  under  the  simple  title  of 
v€fi2  iOvw,  Besides  these,  a  wtpivAovf  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hecataeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (L  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  widi  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (A,  /?.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
viii.  13,  JBxt.  6 ;  Pint  CamilL  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jud.  de  Thucyd,  p.  818 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  Elench.  libb. 
iv.  V.  VL  vii.  and  vii.  48 ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Marit, ;  Sturz.  Fragm*  Hdlanid,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  Utdersudtung.  uher  die  Geoffrapkie  dee  He- 
eataeue  und  Damastes,  Weimar^  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Demecritus  ihe  philosopher.  (Suid.  «. «. 
Afifi^KptTos ;  Diog.  Laert  ix.  39.)  [L.S.] 

DA'MASUS  {Adnaffos\  of  TiaUes  m  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
brated oraton  of  Tialles.  He  is  sumamed  Scom- 
brus  (:iKoti€pos)y  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
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aa  the  Damns  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(OoHtroc  ii.  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  idso  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca {Suae,  1 ;  oomp.  Schott,  ad  Conirov.  ii  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticus.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  &ther*s  name  was  Anto- 
nins,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Unicinus  or  Ursinus :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followen  of  the  rival  Actions ;  the 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  su;^ 
pressed,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  viras  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Praetextatus,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  viraging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Medetius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  firom  having  ordained  that 
the  psahns  should  be  regularly  chaunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  droumstanoe,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
hition  of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  fiunous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  16. 
tit.  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  fiK>m  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — ^a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  a>'arice  disphiyed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  die  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  pereuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  AurisocUpius  (ear- 
tickler)  maironarum.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  deigy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jnriidictioii  of  the  dTil  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  eoorta  alone. 
The  ertant  works  of  Damasos  are : 

I.  SeTen  epistles  written  between  the  years 
872—384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  to 
Paulinas,  to  Acholios  and  other  bishops  of  Bfaoe- 
donio,  and  to  St  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodica  against  ApoUinaris  and  Timothens. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  contioTersies 
then  agitating  the  religions  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  eoclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinns,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
sererai  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  **  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanorum,**  by  Constant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St  Je- 
rome {L  c),  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  tiie  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  fol  1754  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  **  Sanctorum  Elogia**  is  included 
in  the  **  Opera  Vetemm  Poetarum  L&tinorum**  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  foL  Lend.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  VhymHatR,  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  vene  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  Epid*  ad  Emtkxk*  d« 
Custod.  Virgin,\  and  Ada  Marfyrwn  Romamoram 
Petri  Exorcktas  et  MareeUmi  (cginhart  ap.  Sun- 
urn^  de  probatii  tancU.  Histor.  vol.  iii.  p.  561). 

Several  Deereta;  a  book  entitled  Lib&r  de  VUu 
PonHfieum  Romanorum;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarrazanius  and  published  by 
Ubaldinus  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco  Barberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained also  in  the  Bibiiothee,  Max,  Patnan.  voL  iv. 
p.  548,  and  voL  xxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BihUoiheoa  Patrum  of 
Galland,  vol.  vL  p.  821 . 

(For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus,  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Stirrnzanius ;  Hieron.  de  Ftru.  III.  c  103,  Cfkro- 
me.  p.  186,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adrt,  Symmaeh,  iL; 
Augustin.  Serm,  49 ;  Suidas,s: «.  Adiftatros;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxviL  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Daiinasus  is 
preserved  in  the  fint  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sirmond. — Nic  Antonius,  BHUoihec  Vet  Ifispan, 
ii.  6 ;  Bayerus,  Danuuus  et  Lattrentiut  Nt^pamt 
oMerti  et  vindieaU,  Rom.  1756 ;  Oerbert  de  Oantu 
et  Music,  sacra,  I  pp.  44, 60, 91, 242;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Med,  el  Infim,  LaL  ii.  p.  4 ;  Funccius,  dtf  V^fel. 
L,  L.  Sened,  cap.  iii.  §  be.,  &c. ;  TiUemont,  Mi- 
moires  EodedasL  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  &c ;  Schrock, 
KirchengescJuc^iie^  viii.  p.  12*2,  &c.;  Surins,  de  pro\ 
batit  sanctt  Hid.  viiL  p.  428.)  [  W.  K] 
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DA'MEAS  (Asvilot)  or  DE'MEAS.  I.  Ast»> 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  bronie  statae  of  fais 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  cairied  on  hia 
shoulden  into  the  Altis.  This  fixes  the  artkt^ 
date  at  about  B.C.  530.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  $  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damiaa,  a  statuary,  bom  at  Cki- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Polj^ 
cleitns,  and  was  associated  with  other  artists  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  whidi 
the  Laoedaemoniana  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vie- 
tory  of  AegospotamL  (b.  c.  405.)  Domeaa  cast 
the  statuM  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Lysander. 
(Paus.  X.  9.  §  4 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19 ;  Thiench. 
Epocken,  p.  276.)  [P.  S.} 

DAMIA.     [AtTXSSiA.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Aa/uortfr),  of  Ephesns,  a  ede- 
brated  riietoridan  and  contemponuy  of  Philostia- 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesns,  and  who  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  In 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Aelius  Aristeides,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  as 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  tanght  rhetoric  in 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rhetoridaa 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe- 
toric, many  persons  flocked  to  Ephesns  to  have  an 
opportanity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  beloQged 
to  a  very  illustrious  fiunily,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  weidth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use,  ibr  he 
not  only  instracted  gratis  sndi  young  men  as  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  instita- 
tions  and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sabuiiw  of  Ephesns. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  published  any 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  orations  or 
decbmations.  (Philostr.  ViL  Sopk  ii.  23 ;  Suid. 
s,  V,  Amfuatf6t;  Eudocia,  p.  180.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (AoMioMJf),  a  oeiebrated  samt 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profession 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  eentnries  Bher 
Christ  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  Kfe  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  history  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  as  follows.  They  were  bom 
in  Arabia:  their  father^  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother's  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  piofesaioa, 
as  being  that  in  which  diey  thought  they  could 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men ;  -  and  accordingly 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  'Awipyufoi,  by 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  They 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tuies»  in  company  with  seversl  other  Christiana, 
during  the  persecution  by  Diodstian,  ▲.  d.  303 — 
311.  JttstiniBB,  in  the  sixth  oentary,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  ConstantinoiJe,  and  an- 
other in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  (as  he  su^Msed)  cured  <^  a  dangerous  iUness 
through  their  iateroession.  [Cosmas.]  [W.A.O.] 

DAMIA'NUS   HELIODO'RUS.     [Hsl»>- 

DORU8.] 

DA'MIO,  a  freedman  and  senant  of  P.  Cbdins, 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Penqiey  firem  leaving 
Ms  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  rAscon.  sa 
MSom.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Vetthu  Damio,  into  whose  heose 
Cioero  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Clodian 
party.  (Cic.  ad  AtLxj.  3w)  [L.  &] 


DAKO. 

D A'MION  or  DAMON,  a  phyaiqan  mentioned 
«nu)ng  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natoral  History,  who  must  therefore  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  j6rst  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  XX.  40,  zxiv.  120,  Index  to  book  yii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Plinius  Valerianus.  (£M  He  A  fed, 
iii  20.)  [ W.  A.  G.J 

DAMIPPUS  (Adfuwirot),  ].  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  ^e  king's 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syracusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
vii.  5 ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  rtpl  Tpovoias  ical 
AyaBiis  rvxi^r,  which  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus,  and 
is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Gale,  Opuac  MytAoL  p.  698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAM  IS  (AatuSy  hdfus),  1.  A  Messenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Messenia  on  the  death  of  Euphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  b.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  b.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  fiuled,  however,  to  re- 
store the  &llen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  iv.  10, 13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  leesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instromental,  Uirough  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  hitter.  (Polyb.  zxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviiL  10; 
comp.  XXXV.  50.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lucian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  {IHa/, 
Mori,  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  ovm  son.  Harles 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  diaracter.  (Ad  Fabric  Bibl, 
Cfraee.  toL  iiL  p.  602,  and  the  paasagea  of  Lndan 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  Jie  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
be  included  also  the  discoarses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
«.  V.  Adfus  I  Voss.  de  Higt,  Oraec  p.  250,  ed. 
Westennann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.1 

DAMO  (Aofuf),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  lambliclius  (VU, 
Pytkoff,  c.  28),  but  chi^y  known  to  us  from  an 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippasus 
or  Hii^paichns,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Uiertius  (viii. 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them ; 
^^for,**  he  adds,  "  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  Although 
a  woman."  But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  un- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  {Huloria 
Mttiutrum  FkUoaopiarum^  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Aa^x<i(/>if),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypofjifiorunis  Icpi) 
fidffis.  There  is  another  epigram  (dlStirr,  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suflered  fin>m  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  gianmiarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  Anih,  Graec  iv.  39;  xiii.  881; 
Fabric.  BtU,  Graec  iv.  470.)  •     [P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (AofioKKris),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
mJced  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single ' 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic  Tueo.  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm.  iii. 
1   17  ^  TE  H  Bkl 

'dAMO'CRATES  orDEMO'CRAT'Es'(Aa^ 
icpdrris  or  AfifMKpdms)^  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  **  ServUku""  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpurrot  Un-p&s  {De  Ther>,  o^  Pis,  o.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  {Hk  N.  xxv.  49 )» 
he  was  **  e  primis  medentium,**  and  rehites  (H,  M 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  ServUius.  He  wrote  several  phaxmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Compoe,  Medioam,  sec.  Locos*  v.  5, 
viL  2,  viii  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compoe.  Medkam.  eec  Gen.  i. 
19,  V.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii  8,  10,  16,  vol  xiii  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940»  988,  996,  1047;  Z>s  Antid. 
i  15,  ii.  2,  &c  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90, 115,  &c  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat, 
vrith  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leipx.  LU.  Zeit.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additanh  ad  EUttch,  Medkor,  Vet. 
a  J.  A,  Fabriao  in  **  BiU.  Gr.'''*  exJabU,  fescic  v. ; 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  Biichcrkunde  fur  die  Aettere 
Median,)  [  W.  A.  G.]* 

DAMO'CRITUS  (AfonUitpirQs).   1.  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetolia,  wii  itmtegni  of  the  Aetoliana  in  b.  c 
200,  and  in  the  difcainont  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  thoald  be  formed  with  the  Romans,  Damo* 
critni,  who  was  believed  to  hare  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rmne.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  varioas  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  b.  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  in^en  T.  Qoinctius  Flamininos  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritns  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  things  turned 
out  diiferently  from  what  he  expected :  in  b.  c. 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Heradeia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lautumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  hhn,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  zxxL  32,  xxxv.  12,  33,  xzxtl 
24,  xxxviL  3,  46;  Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  d»  Reb,  Syr,  21;  Brandstater,  Die  GmA. 
dn  AetoL  Landes^  j-c,  p.  408,  &c) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeus,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fiital  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  zL 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  Dxbto- 
*  CRrrus  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  {Aafi6KfHros),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas(«.e.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  ihe  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  related 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
evety  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  &llen  into  their  hands. 
Eudoda  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  AiOto- 
irudjv  loropiaof  K(d  d(\Aa,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Aivi^ 
icpiror,  AtifidxpiTos).  1.  A  statuary,  bom  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad,  (b.  g.  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Pans.  vL  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  8.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  600,  b.)      [P.  &} 

DAMO'GERON  (Ao^pwi^),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  firom  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geopomecu  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (AdfMv),  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocinns  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  w^e 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaea  was  founded.  (Pans, 
vii.  2, 3 ;  oomp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.) 

2,  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 
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Phintiaa,  who  mu  a  member  of  the 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  pht 
against  Dionyriua  I.  of  Syncnae,  he  asked  lesTc 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  pnipose  of  amagiqg 
his  domestic  affisin,  promising  to  find  a  fneuL 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appeaxance  at  \h» 
time  ^ipointed  for  his  punishment.    To  the  nn^ 

grise  of  Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offend 
imself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  fiiend, 
should  he  fidl  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  jwt  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  wis  » 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  crimiml,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. (Diod.  X.  FVagm,  3;  lamblidi.  ViL 
Pyth.  33;  Cic.  de  Off,  iii.  10,  TVsc  QwmsC  v. 22; 
VaL  Max.  iv.  7,  EaL  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  descendant  d 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  wis  sbo 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  d^Miof 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  winteriif  at 
Chaeroneia,  he  ei^aged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  hb 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  firom  the  city.  The  Chsero- 
neans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condemned 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  then 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lancb,  the  cmndl 
decoyed  him  back  by  fiur  promiaes,  and  had  bin 
murdered.  It  was  said,  uat  in  the  Tapour-bsth 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  long  leea 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (Pint.  Om,  1.)  [E.  £•] 

DAMON  (LA^mp),  1.  Of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  sophist.  He  was  s  papil 
of  Lamprus  and  Agathodes,  and  the  teacber  of 
Perides,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimste 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  veij 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  intfruc- 
tions.  (Cic  (is  OroL  iL  33;  Plut  PmA.  4; 
Diog.  Laert  ii  19.)  Damon  was  no  wdinaij 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  particoUHT 
extolled  by  Pkto  in  his  work  on  the  Repablic, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  poven  bj 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distingniibed 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicns  and  otben* 
His  influence  in  political  afihirs  was  veiygnat 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  poli- 
tics. Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  tbe 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion  with  morality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  man^s  nature.  (Plat  Lodkt,  p.  197,  d, 
Alobiad,  p.  118,  de  A9>.  iv.  p.  424,  c  iil  F^  400; 
Pint.  Afutid,  1 ;  compare  Groen  Tan  Priosteivir 
Promnpograipihia  PloUomecu,  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  oenenilly  celled  Demon. 
[Dbmon.]  [A.&] 

DAMON  (AdftmF),  1.  Of  Cyiene,  s  Greek 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  ^^rote  a  woric  on  tbe 
philosophers  (ir(/>l  rmy  4iXooi^^Mr,  Diog.  U^ 
i.  40). 

2.  Of  Byaantinm,  wrote  a  work  on  bis  nstire 
place,  from  which  an  extnct  is  quoted  by  Aeliao. 
(  r.  H.  iii.  14 ;  comp.  AUien.  x.  p.  442.)  PHny  (*'• 
N,  viL  2)  speaks  of  a  Damon  who  seems  to  bsve 
written  on  Aethiopia.  [h»^] 

DAMO'PHYLE  (Aofio^An),  a  lyric  poet* 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupQ  and  eompsoioo  of 
Sappho  (about  611  &  c.).  Like  Sqypho,  ^  in- 
structed other  damsels.  She  composed  erotic 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  whidi  were  mag 
tD  Artemis  at  Perga  were  said  to  have  been  coot- 
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poted  by  her  after  the  mnnner  of  the  Aedians  and 
PamphylianB.  (Phflost.  VU.  ApoUom.  i.  SO.)  [P.  &] 
DAM(yPHILUSorD£M(yPHILUS,apamter 
and  modeller  (pkutes)  who,  with  Oorgasiu,  embel- 
lished the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximus 
at  Rome  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
Terses,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilos,  those  on  the  left  by  Ooigasns. 
(Plin.  xxxT.  12.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  libera,  which  was  rowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  b.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassius 
Visceliinns  in  b.  a  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17, 94 ;  Tac. 
Atm.  ii.  49.)    See  Dsmophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAMCyPHILUS  (Ao^iAor),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  np  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidss :  1.  ^tAotfi^Aos,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  having  (Tcpi 
d|(OKTifr«r  /9<^aW),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maximus  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (rtpl 
^»v  Apxaumy^'f  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
«.  «. ;  Voss.  Hid.  Graee,  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
termann.)  [P»  S.]    ' 

DA'MOPHON  (AofUHpSv),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
sene,  was  the  only  Messenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Paus.  ir.  31.  $  8.)    His  time  is  doubtful.    Heyne 
and  Winckelmann  place  him  a  little  hiter  than 
Phidias ;  Qnatremere  de  Quincy  from  b.  c.  340  to 
B.  c.  300.     SiUiff  (CalaL  Art.  s.  v.  Demopkon)  ar- 
gues, from  the  met  that  he  adorned  Messeiie  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built,  (b.  c.  372 — 370.)     Pausa- 
niaa  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Ludna,  of  wood, 
except  the  &oe,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asclepins, 
bearing  the  artistes  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  &ces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (i.  e. 
Cora)  and  Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.    He  also  repaired 
Phidias^s  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Pans.  iv. 
31.  §§  5,  6,  8,  viil  31.  §§  3,  6,  37.  §  2.)   [P.S.] 
,    DAMOSTRA^IA  (AafJUHrrpafria\  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  iavourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  12 ;  Clbandxb.)   [L.  S.] 
DAMO'STRATUS  (Ao^trrparos),  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  AnUiology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  Anth.  Oraec.  ii.  235),  AofAoarpdrov  dvd- 
Oilfia  reus  v^fupais,  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  appear.    Reiske  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Deraostratus,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
(dXicvTMccC),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  tiie  first  century  after 
Christ.    (Jacobs,  Anih,  Graeo.  xiil  881 ;  Fabric 
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BibL  Graee.  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Haries,  xiiL  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  Dbmostbatvs.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOTELES  (LofuniKus),  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonns  at  llle  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  222.  (Phylarch.  a^.  Phi, 
CUom.  28 ;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  65,  &c)  Damotelea 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  DkL  of  Ani.  «.  v.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recoil 
noitring  assigned  to  him  by  Cleomenes  before  the 
engagement.  « 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadon 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  ^e  ensning 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome ;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epelrus  to  besiege  Ambracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  amonff  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  AmbiBcia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Damis,  No.  2.]  (PolyK  xxL  3,  xxiL 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviii.  8.)  [£.  K] 

DAMCyXENUS  (Aa^eevof)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  XwrpO' 
^i  and  'EavT^K  vtpB£y^  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
finagment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Exctrpta  ex  TragoediiM  et 
Oomoedm  Graeds^  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469,  a.;  Suid.  «.  v.  ; 
Eudoc.  p.  131 ;  Meineke,  HuL  Orit,  Com.  Graec 
i  p.484,  &&,  iv.  p.529,  &&,  p.843, &c.)    [P.  S.] 

DANAE  (AomIi}).  See  AcRisiua  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  Uiter 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Tumus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES  ( Aoratacf),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  names  are  given  by  ApoUodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hyginus  {Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypeimnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  ( Pind.iVem.  x.  7. ) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Pyth.  ix.  200 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  was  punished  by  her  fother  wiUi  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Dana'ides  buried  the  coipses 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  tiie  command  of  Zeus. 
Danaus  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  civen 
as  prises  to  the  victors.    (PinX  Pyik,  ix.  117.) 
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Pmdar  moitioM  onlj  fertj-eigfat  Dmaidcf  ai  liav«- 
iiig  obtained  hmlMUMb  in  this  manner,  for  Hypenn- 
nettnt  and  AmynioDe  an  not  indaded,  ainoe  the 
liMner  was  already  mairied  to  Lyneena  and  the 
latter  to  Poaeidon.  Pannuiiaa  (m  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  12.  §  2;  Herod.  iL  98)  mentiona,  that  Auto- 
Bate  and  Scaea  wefo  nuuried  to  Architelea  and 
Archander,  the  tons  of  Achaeoa.  Acoording  to 
the  Scholiaat  on  Ewipides  (HecMh,  886),  the  Da- 
naidea  were  killed  by  Lyneeni  together  with  their 
fiuher.  Notwithatanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  reUUe  that 
the  Daoudes  were  poniahed  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  oompelled  ererlastingly  to  poor 
water  into  a  Tesael  foil  of  holes.  (Or.  MeL  ir.  462, 
Henid,  zit.  ;  Hoiat  Carm,  iii.  11.  25 ;  TibolL  L 
8L  79 ;  Hygin.  Fa6.  168 ;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  z.  497.) 
Stimbo  (riii  p.  371 )  and  others  rebte,  that  DanaUs 
or  the  Danaldes  prorided  Argos  with  water,  and 
&r  this  naaon  four  of  the  latter  were  wordiipped 
at  Aigos  as  dirinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  fomidation  of  the  story  about  the  panishinent 
of  the  Danaldea.  Orid  calls  them  by  ihe  name  of 
^  Belides,  from  their  grandfiuher,  Belus;  and 
Hcndotos  (il  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Anrptians,  Mya,  that  they  bnmght  the  mysteries 
ocDemeter  Theamopboros  from  Eg]rpt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Pehisgian  women  there  learned 
the  myiteries  from  them.  [L.  8.] 

DANAUS  (Aora^f),  a  son  of  Belns  and  An- 
chmoe,  and  a  grandeon  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
Ha  was  brother  of  Aegyptos,  and  frther  of  6% 
daogfaters,  and  the  myUiical  anoeator  of  the  DanaL 
(ApoUod.  iL  1,  §  4,  &c)  According  jto  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  natire  of  Chemnia,  in  the 
Tkebals  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod.  iL  91.)  Belns  had 
giren  DanaUs  Libya,  while  Aeg3rptas  had  obtained 
Arabia.  DanaUs  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
aona  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  onck  (Eoatath.  ad  Horn. 
pb  87),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughten.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Atheoa  Lmdia.  According  to  the  etory  in  Hero- 
dotua,  a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  lindns  by 
the  duighteri  of  Danaus,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiT.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dns,  lalysns  and  Cameims,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  DaiiaSdea.  From  Rhodea 
Danatts  and  his  daughten  tailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  hmded  at  a  place  near  Lema,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Pans. 
iL  88.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Danaus  and  Gelanor  about  the  government,  and 
afiter  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  tenninate, 
and  DanaUs  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  aent  the 
wolf.  (Paus.  iL  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv. 
877,  who  rebtes  a  different  story.)  Danaus  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  hit  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 
(Paus.  iL  19.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Aigos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  mSki  (Siiak.  L  pt  23;  vilL  p.  371 
tath.  ad  H<m.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  unde  to  Aijo* 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaoefol  aentiments  awl 
sued  for  the  lumds  of  his  daoghtera.  Duniin  ssxL 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  oanse  of  his 
flight  from  his  country ;  however  he  gav 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  amoqg 
phews  by  h>L  But  all  the  bridea,  with  the 
tion  of  HypermnestFS  murdered  their  Iraaboads  W 
the  command  of  their  fother.  [DANAiDna.J  le 
aftertimes  the  Aigives  were  called  Daaai.  'Whe- 
ther Danails  died  a  natural  death,  or  whe&er  he 
was  killed  by  Lyneens,  his  son-in4aw,  ia  a  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argoe«  and 
his  tomb  in  the  agon  of  Argoa  wai 
bite  as  the  time  of  Pansanias.  (ii.  20.  §  4 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danana. 
and  Lynceus  were  seoi  at  Ddphi  by 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  [U  Sl] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (Ao^vm   or 
Aa0(8as),  a  grammarian  and  epigrarmnatist  of  T«4- 
messus,  of  whom  Suidas  nys,  that  he  wrote  a^gainrt 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  folsehood  in  saying  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.     He  was 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  tiie 
gods.    He  put  a  tzick  upon  the  Delphian  ocade, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  be  shoold 
find  his  horse,    llie  answer  was,  that  be  shoold 
find  it  soon.    Upon  this,  he  dedared  that  he  had 
never  had  a  horse,  much  less  lost  one.     Bat  the 
orade  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  hia  retont  boaw 
he  was  seised  by  Attains,  the  king  of  Petgamns, 
and  thrown  heiuUong  from  a  rock,  the  name  of 
whieh  was  Ttvot,  horm,    (Said.  9,  t>.  tka^fSmi 
comp.  Cic.  de  Fad,  3 ;   Val.  Max.  L  8,  ext.  |  8.) 
Stnibo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  mona- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
was  said  tint  Ds^tas  was  crucified  for  reriBng 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  pieaervea.    He 
also  mentions  the  ocade,  but,  of  course,  as  pbying 
upon  the  word  94pa!^  instead  of  htwos  (xiv.  pi  647). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  indndcd 
in  the  Greek  Anthdogy.    (Bmnck,  An^  vL  p. 
330;  Jacobs,  iL  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (AafMls 
and  Aa^Hubf),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  Apdio 
reflectively,  derived  firam  Sct^m,  a  kuuel,  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Artemis  it 
is  uncertain  idiy  she  bore  that  surname,  and  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statue  beisg 
made  of  Uurel-wood  (Paus.  ilL  24.  §  6  ;  Stnh. 
xvL  p.  760 ;  PhUostr.  Fit  ApoUon.  L  16  ;  Eo- 
trop.  vL  11  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Aa^wM^),  a  Syracuaan,  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  popular  party  in  that  city 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  was  ^pointed  ts 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syiacusans,  toge- 
ther with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  allieai  to  the 
relief  of  Agrigentnm,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians,  b.  c.  406.  He  at  first  defeated  the 
force  despatched  by  Himileo  to  oppose  his  adYanoe, 
but  was  umd>Ie  to  avert  the  fiill  of  Agrigentuai, 
and  consequently  diared  in  the  nnpopokrity  caused 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  the 
other  generals,  on  the  motion  of  DionystuB.  Ai 
soon  as  the  latter  had  established  himsdf  ia  the 
supreme  command,  he  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  pe(^l«,  and  procured  the  execution  of  Dapb- 
naeus  together  with  his  hUe  coHeagne,  Demarehns. 
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Aooording  to  Ariitoile,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
naeos  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod«  xiiL  86,  87,  92,  96; 
Arist  PoL  r.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  {A4Kprn%  a  fiur  maiden  who  is 
mixed  ap  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  S)  she  was  an 
Oreos  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teireaiaa,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Ihtphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  rivef^ 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (Pans.  viiL  20. 
§  1  ;  Txets.  ad  Lyeoph,  6  ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUmu 
i.  16),  or  of  the  rivep>god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
(Ov.  Met,  I  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amychn.  (Parthen.  Erot,  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  tiie  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  oider  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel-tree  (8d(^rQ),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  vrreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Lencippus,  the  son  of 
Oenoroaiis,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo*s  jealousy 
caused  his  disooveiy  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphsi  (Pans,  viil  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  L  e.)  Accotding  to  Ovid  {Met*  i  452,  &c.) 
Daphne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herwlf  into  a  bmrel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Aatpvis\,  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  ( Aelian,  V,  H. 
z.  18.)  Ovid  (MtL  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
shepherd;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  tiiat 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygka  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn. «. «.)  His  story  rana  as 
follows:  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  iafrnt  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis,  and  lor  which  he  is  also  called  the  faTourtte  of 
Apolla  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  ^epherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  EtoL  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
TheoerU.  L  Q5,  rii.  73;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  viil. 
68;  Phylai^g.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  vrith  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  viobted 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted an  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself^  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  buoelk  pocAiy,  and 
with  it  ddighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ao> 
coidmg  to  others,  Stesocbsnis  made  the  fote  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  his  boooKc  peetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  hii  fother  to  belp  him.    The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed,  v.  20.)  Phyhirgyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viiL  93)  reUtes,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servius  {ad  Virg,  Edog. 
viit  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  (de  Pig,  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoens 
wrongly  altered  into  Dsphnidios.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Rnhnken,  ad  RuHL  Lup, 
p.  52,  and  Hist,  Crit,  Orat  Cfmee,  p.  93.)   [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  MOetus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  ( Vitniv.  viL  Pra^, 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  CHBRSiPHBOif,  since 
Ptoonins  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv- 1,  c)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNO'PATES,  THEODOllUS(©«rf«i»f»» 
Ao^wwdkiff),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  Hved 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primm  a  socrs- 
tis  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litaes,  Prairf,;  Cedren.  J7trt.  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
tmoes  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  via.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  irhidi  took  place  in 
▲.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  annivertary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodorus  delivered 
hb  oration  upon  it  A  Latin  translatioii  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sattdorum  under  the  29th  of 
August  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apanikitmata,  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chryeoctom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St  Chiysostom,  Yol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi  p.  668,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric 
B&fL  Graee,  x.  p.  385,  &c.;  Cave,  Hid,  Lit.  h.^ 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (A<^Mr)*  <^  physKian  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introdiiced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
ph»tae  (L  p.  1)  as  a  contemporary  of  Oalen  in  the 
second  oentuir  after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  (AiiruO,  the  chief  of  a  tribo  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crassus  was  in  Thrace,  b.  c.  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  vrar  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Dapyx  was  defeated,  and  oWged  to  take  refiige  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  viras  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  his 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  26.)       [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (AdpSaroy),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electm,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasns,  Jasiua,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Action  and 
Harmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tro- 
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ditioDt  if  Aicadn,  Ci«te»  Trou,  or  Italy.  (Senr. 
«d  Vy^  Am.  uL  167.)  Dudaniu  ii  iLe  mythi- 
cil  tBuoatat  of  the  Trojnu,  tnd  thnragli  fhon  of 
the  Ronmift.  It  is  necwry  to  dittugniih  be- 
tween the  earlier  Greek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,the 
daughter  of  Palas,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  hun  two 
eons,  Idaeos  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  aoooont  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resolting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaens  enugrated  with  his  &ther, 
Daidanns.  They  first  aniTed  in  Samothraoe, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
haying  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
PhrygiiL  Here  Dardanus  reoeiTed  a  traict  of  land 
from  king  Tencms,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriaffe  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  paUadia  and  saca  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samothxace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Serrins  {ad  Amu  viiL  285) 
etates,  that  he  abo  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace.  When  he  went  to  Phiygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  Oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wifo  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  paUadium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Boteia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  fother  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  xz.  215,  &c.;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  ic,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  L  61, 
&&;  Lyoophr.  1302;  EustatL  ad  JL  p.  1204; 
Conon.  Narr,  21 ;  Strab.  riL  p.  331 ;  Paus.  rii.  4. 
§  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  49  ;  Senr.  adAen,  i  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus.  (Senr.  adAen,  ix.  10,  viL  207.)  In  a 
batde  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  Ms  hel- 
met {xSpus) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet.  He  sained  the  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothraoe,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Senr. 
adAen.  in.  15,  167, 170,  viL  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Hom.  iZ.  xz.  459 ;  Eustath.  ad  JL 
pp.  380,  1697;  Paus.  viiL  24.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (AiKpSoivf).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.C.  110^  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mneaarchus. 
(Cic  Aoad.  il  22 ;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den  BetUmd  der 
PhilM.  Sehden  in  Athen,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegae,'  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  [L.  S.  j 
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DA'RDANUS  (^i(^«wor),  the  fooiih  m  k- 
scent  from  Aesculapius,  the  aon  of  Sostntai  U 
and  the  fother  of  Criaamia  I.,  who  Eved  probaKj 
in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c.  (Jo.  Taetxes*  Cm. 
vii.  HiBL  155,  in  Fabric  BOL  Grate  voL  ziL  p. 
680,  ed.  vet)  [  W.  A.  a] 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  {J^a^vn^  Aaptwm, 

Ctea,  Hebi  tTin^,  i  e.  Daxyavesh),  the  naoe^ 

aereral  kings  of  Perua.       Like   such  naoMs  h 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  aignificant  title.    Hen- 
dotus  (vi  98)  says  that  it  meuis  ^«^ ;  bat  the 
meaning  of  ^is  Greek  word  is  doabtiiiL    Soae 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fobricaied  by  Herodotus  hk- 
self;  for  ^{as  or  vpiymfp,  from  the  root  tfj  (do,, 
"»— "'"g  the  penon  who  ooUeees  great  things ;  b«: 
it  is  more  probably  derived  frwn  ^fyy  {redni*}, 
in  the  sense  of  ike  nder.     In  modem  Penki 
Dora  or  Darab  means  lord,  which  approaches  voj 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Persepolitan  nuaip- 
tion,  DareuA  or  Daryyek  (where  the  si  is  oo 
doubt  an  adjective  terminatitm),  aa  well  as  to  tke 
Hebrew  fonn.     Precisely  the  same  result  ii  ob- 
tained from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi  p.  785),  vko 
mentions,  among  the  changes  whidi  names  nfe 
in  ptiitfting  from  one  language   to  another,  tbt 
Aa^m  is  a  corruption  of  Aapcn^mf^v  or,  ai  Ssisis- 
sius  haa  corrected  it,  of  Ai^ui^s,  that  is  Darj^ 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  ha^tiaiK  wA 
by  Ctesias.    The  introduction  of  the  y  sonod  sAer 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  exidained  hy  Grotifcod. 
Some  writers  have  foneied  that  Herodotus,  in  hj- 
ing  that  Actios  means  ip^eh^  and  that  S^ 
means  d^Sof,  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  ha 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names ;  ibs 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  ooiine,  tkt 
shnple  foct,  which  contradicU  their  i*<»^f^>^ 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  mwiei 
(Bahr,  AnnaL  ad  loc,)    The  matter  is  Mj  dv 
cussed  in  GTotefend*s  Beilc^  zn  Hetreu't  li» 
{AwktHe  HemardiM,  vol  ii.  Append.  iL) 

1.  Dameius  I.,  the  eldest  son  oi  HptiJ* 
((7«sftB9>),  was  one  of  the  seven  Persian  ^^^ 
destroyed  the  usurper  Smbkdui,  after  whose  datt 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  was  s  ««» 
of  the  royal  fomily  of  the  Achaemenidse  (HtfM. 
L  209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cjna> 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  i^«°** 
(Herod.  viL  U)  seems  to  be  this: 

Achaemenes. 

I 


TeTspea. 


I 

Cambyses. 
Cyrus. 


AiisisiBii* 
I 


I 


I 


I 
Hjp"* 


Cambyses.     Smerdis.      Atossay  Dsrena 

Xerxes, 

When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  igMn**J* 
Massagetaa,  Dareius,  who  was  then  shoot  twm 
yean  old,  was  left  in  Penis,  of  which  coosttT^ 
fother  Hystaspea  was  satrsp.  The  nV^'"^^ 
passage  of  the  Araxes,  Cyrus  dresmt  th^hs  «^ 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shouldeni  ^J'V 
which  ovenhadowed  Asia  and  the  other  £>i^ 
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Iiferriiig  Uutt  Dareius  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  Cyrus  sent  bacic  Hystaspesinto  Persis 
to  watch  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  209, 210.)  Dareius 
attended  Cambyses  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body- 
g;uaid.  (Herod,  iii.  139;  Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  Dareius 
went  to  Susa  just  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  xtras  fonned,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  lesolred  to  act  T^thout  delay.  [Smvrdis.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  ihe  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
fftTour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  b.  c.  521.  This  ao> 
count,  instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heeren>  AskUie  Rueairdie$^  iL  p.  350;  comp. 
Tac.  Gervu  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipuhited  with  Dareius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  servants  and  Intaphemes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intaphemes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod.  iiL  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seven  em- 
ployed in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars^  and  ^eir 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  tlie 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod.  iiL  88.)  After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone,  and  Pannys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  manied,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affiurs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whifth  he  divided  mto  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.  Persis  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
fonner^  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention 
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which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  his  love  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persixms  tcAmiKos, 
(iiL  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus.  (iiL  90,  &c.) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (Aelian,  N»  ^.  L  59 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
vL  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimpoeing  them.  It  carniot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polyczates  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobates,  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius^ 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  m  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dxmocxdbs.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Herod,  m.  13&— 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  tiie  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
hegan  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Stloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stmtagem  of 
ZoPYRUS,  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  revolt, 
probably  about  B.G.  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius*s  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  b.c.  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1, 83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares, — fiur  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext  Ctesias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  latiomd  motives  which  can 
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now  be  aangned  ire  the  deein  of  corbuig  tribeo 
which  had  beoif  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasiflii 
of  Oroeoe ;  and  periiaps  too  of  hjing  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Dar 
reins  crosied  the  Thnician  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandroclbs,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  his  passage  by  settmg 
up  two  piDars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
AMyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrsce  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  tent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  month 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  alter  the  passage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad> 
▼ice  of  Goes,  the  conunander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  lerred  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milti- 
ADS8,  the  tynnt  of  the  Thradan  Chersoneie,  en* 
deaTotired  to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  HiRTiAaua,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  folL  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  in  fell  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  feiled,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotas,  he  Imd 
penetrated  &r  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabasus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  subnission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
reentered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  croee- 
ed  at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  A^fean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
santium,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanbs.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphemes  governor  of 
Saidis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  b.  c.  605 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Akistagoras  ;  His- 
tiabuk;  Hifpias;  Ma&donius;  Miltiaobs; 
Artaphkrnks,  &c  ;  Thirlwall's  HuL  of  Greeoef 
ii.  c.  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  ho  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  folly  by  the 
invasion  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thmce,  and 
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some  minor  ciicamstanceau    The  period 
which  preceded  the  war  was,  do  doubt,  aaasptT  i 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wbib  of  the  esr.r 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  aAer  the  Scrth^sa 
disaster.    Even  ThiriwsU,  who  takea    Che'cchc 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  ebewheie  an 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).     So  g|TQ«t»  hoi 
was  Dareius's  ignorsnoe  of  the  stiei^gth  of  the  int 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  *a»VJkwtm  thes 
was  quite  inconsidersUe  when  oonq^Hued  with  the 
army  which  marched  to  the  inrasioa  of 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  his 
bat  still  left  him  the  idea  thai  Oroeoe  mast  bt 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  ammiDeat.     He  thtfe> 
fore  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  eaapize;  bat, 
after  three  yean  of  preparation,  hia  sttcntiosi  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  ^gypt,  and  tfe  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  snucmWin  {^Aa.Lk- 
BioNss;  Xkkzis]  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  de- 
pute was  very  soon  fdlowed  hy  his  death,  bl  c 
485,  after  a  rugn  of  36  years,  aoeordii^  to  Heio- 
dotus  (comp.  Cunton,  F,  H,  voL  iL  p.  313),  or  3U 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  re^  of  Da- 
reius which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  expcdit»e 
against  libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  cxpefi- 
tion  (Herod,  iv.  145—205),  and  the  voy^e  of 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  which  kd  is 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  oenaia  ladiss 
tribes,  whoae  position  is  uncertain  (it.  44).    iyj> 
dorus  (L  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  paitieBlars  sc 
his  relations  to  £gypt,  from  which  it  appears  t^ 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  pnUic  wocka  aod 
legislative  reforms  in  that  aa  wdl  aa  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  darker 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  be  csmc 
to  the  throne,  Artabasanes  and  two  othos;  by 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  Achaemenea,  and  Ms- 
sistes ;  by  Artystone,  Arsames  and  Qobiyas ;  bf 
Parmys,  Ariomardas;  and  by  Phimtagona,   lit 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanea,  Abrocome  tai. 
Hyperanthe.      Diodorus    mentions    &    das^^to, 
Mandane.    The  inscriptions  at  Peisepolia  ia  vhkb 
his  name  appears  are  folly  described   by  Gisie- 
fend  {BeOagc)  and  Hockh.  {VeL  MetL  tt  Fo%. 
Mcnmm,)     Hockh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  whir^ 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed   for  himself  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  RaichmedL    (HenxL 
iii.  70—160,  iv.— vin  vii.  1—4;  Ctea.  Ptn.  14— 
19,  ed.  Lion;   Died.  ii.  5,  x.  17,  ad.  2,  57,  74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  ii  3,  5,  9,  10,  vil  3.     For  his  ids- 
tions  to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  y.  1 ;  H^gg.  L 1; 
iL  1 ;  Zech.  L  1 ;  Joseph.  AnL  xi  3.  $  1.) 

2.  Darxius  II^  was  named  Ochi7b(  Ox**)^ 
fore  his  accession,  and  was  then  sumamed  Koncs 
(N^Oof ),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventaea  bss- 
tard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  who  nadt 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  msrrii^ 
his  sister  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Xenes  L 
When  SooDiANUS,  another  bastard  son  of  Aita- 
xerxes,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xecxes  II.,  hs 
called  Ochus  to  his  court.  Ochns  pronused  to  ge^ 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  huge  anay,  nd 
then  he  dechued  war  against  Sogdianns.  Aita- 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  Atesbms, 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  the  sstnp  of 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  the  disdea 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesias,  Munst  his 
will,  B.  c.  424—423.  Sogdianus  gave  hmnelf  ny 
to  Ochus,  and  was  put  to  death,     Odua  aev 
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RBsuroed  the  name  of  DaieiiuL  He  was  completely 
under  the  power  of  three  ennuchs,  Aitoxares, 
Artihorxanea,  and  Athoiia,  and  of  hit  wife,  Pary- 
satis,  by  whom,  before  his  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris,  and  a  son  Arsaces, 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  (II. 
Mnemon).  After  his  accession,  Parysatis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Ctrus  the  Younobr],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctes.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Dareius 
and  Parysatis,  Arsicas  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.   (Arta*.  I.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius*s  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Arsites  revolted,  with  Artyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bousht  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyras,  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  tieac{^ery,  and,  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
result,  (b.  a  414.)  [Tissaphernba.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxaies,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bud;  but  a  more  formidable  and  hating  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
AmyrtaeUB,  who  in  b.  c.  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  death  (b.  c.  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausins  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted:  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405 — 404  B.  c.y  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated :  it  was  really  19  years.  Rea- 
pecting  his  relations  to  Greece,  see  CirRas,  Lt- 
SANOBR,  TissAPHBRNBS.  (Ctcs.  Pert.  44 — 56 ; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  86,  70,  108  ;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  2. 
§  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  Anab.  L  1.  §  1 ;  Nehem.  xiL  22.) 

3.  Darbius  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (a  c.  836),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
prsonal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [ Albxandbr 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  B.  c.  830.  (Diod.  xvii.  5,  &c.;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)    [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aapcibs),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  wa«  put  to  death  bv  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  wtuch  they  had  themselves 
committed,  (b.  c.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  imimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pen,  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xi.  69 ; 
Justin,  iii.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Asipcibs),  the  eldest  son  of  Artar 
xerzes   ILMnemoo,  was  dengnated  as  Baecea- 
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Bor  to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  fother,  towards  the  dose  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  hia 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
yean  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  fitther^s. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  huiy*s  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  fiither,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribasns, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
fiither*s  life,  which  was  detected,  uid  Diueius  was 
put  to  death.  (Flat,  Ariax,  26-^29;  Justin,  z. 
1,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (Af^f ),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9), a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliaid  or  an  account  of  the  destarnction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fiict  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem.- 
Hephaest  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  zL  521.) 
Both  these  writen  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patrodus,  and  Eustathins  adds,  that  Dares,, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  must  have  taken  pkne  after  the 
foil  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have- 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  dty. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  V.  H,  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Isidor^ 
Orig^  L  41 )  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls- 
^pvyia  *lKtds^  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  to» 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than: 
Homer,  and  Iddorus  states  that  it  was  written  odi 
pahn-Ieaves.  But  no  part  or  frsgment  of  this  an- 
dent  Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us^ 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  or 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  transktion  of  tiie  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  beara  the  title  **  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Exddio  Trojae  Historia.**  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Com.  Nepos- 
to  Sallnstius  Crispus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  andent  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
kited  it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  andent  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Com.  Nepos,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person- 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  o£  The  name  of  Com.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  aUeged  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances- 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  tiie  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  oi 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expresnons  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  boirowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  diflbzeneet  ud  diicx«panc)et  in  the  statement! 
of  the  two  woriu  are  w  great,  that  they  alone 
are  foffident  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
nch,  the  Ust  editor,  is  indined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  had  taste :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  seyeial  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  noveL  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  refening  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470 ;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Meroerus.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Heroems,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(StFsasb.  1691,  8vo.^  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundttsium,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  b.  c.  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  hun,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Li v.  xxL  48.) 

2.  Of  Solapia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  &voured  Han- 
nibal, while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Rome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
But  as  Blattius  ceuld  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sitts,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Dasius  of 
treacheiy ;  and  Hannibsd,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  ont  his  design,  and  Sa- 
li^ia  with  its  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  210.  (liv. 
xxvi.  38 ;  Appian,  Anmb.  45,  &&)  [L.  S.] 

DARIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  b.  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Falnus,  and  offered  to  d^ver  up  Arpi  into  hu 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
RwanL  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
meantime,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (liv.  xxiv. 
45.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'TAMES  {Aardiins),  a  Cariaa  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Camissares  by  a  Scjthian  motlier.      His 
fiither  being  satrap  of  Cilkaa  under  Axtazerxes 
II.  (Mnemon),  and  high  in  the  fisvoor  oi  that 
monareh,  Datames  became  one  of  the  king^a  body- 
guard; and  having  in  this  capacity  distingoiahed 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  &ther  (who  had  fiJIen  ia 
that  war)    in  the  government  of  his   pcoTizne. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  hia  nulitaiy 
abilities  and  his  seal  in  the  service  of  the  king  ; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satx^w  ^rho  had 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,    Thyus,   goTcnar  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia.    He  was  in 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Perrian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  die  re- 
covery of  Egypt;   but  the  machinations  of  hia 
enemies  at  &  Persian  court,  and  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  off  his  aU^iaDoe 
to  the  king.    He  withdrew  with  the  troops  under 
his  command  into  Ceypadocia,  and  made  oommon 
cause  with  the  other  sairaps  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.    Artabazus,  one  of  the  gen^ab  that 
remained  firithful  to  the  king,  advanced  against 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.    The 
great  reputation  that  Datames  had  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  exertions  to 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophradates,  who  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  obliged  to 
retreat    with    heavy    loss.      Datames,    howevei^ 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  foes, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and.  after 
evading  numerous    plots  that  had  been  fonaed 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  confiereaoe 
by  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  hostility  to  the  king.     (Com.  Nep.  JJalama; 
Died.  XV.  91;  Polyaen.  viL  21,  29.  §  1.^ 

Datames  appears  to  have  obtained  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ahili^  in 
virar,  which  caused  his  &me  to  extend  evm  anuu^ 
the  Greeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  penooal 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to  whose 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  oomnect^ 
narrative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bravest  and 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamil- 
car  and  Hannibal ;  but  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Polyae- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  hist(»y.  The 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepos  is  also 
very  obscure;  but  according  to  that  author  and 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that  Datames  must  have 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  &  c.  362.  Clin- 
ton is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  longer 
intervsl  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  death 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  p.  422,  not.)    [R  H.  K\ 

DATAPHERNES  (Aarcu^inisj,  a  Persisn  m 
the  confidence  of  Bessus,  and  one  of  those  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  b.  c.  329.  He  joined 
Spitamenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt,  and, 
when  their  cause  became  deqierate,  took  refuge 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenes,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  to  Alexan- 
der. (Arr.  Anab,  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  &c. ;  Diod. 
xviL  83 ;  Curt  vii.  5,  6,  Ac,  viii.  3 ;  Freinsh.  ai 
loc)  [E.  B.] 

DATIS  (Aaris),  a  Mede,  who,  together  with 
Artaphemes,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  sent  by  Dareins  Hystaspis  against  EreCria 
and  Athens,  and  which  were  finallj  d.e£nted  at 
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Maratlioii  in  &  c.  490.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  &c) 
[Artaphbrnss,  No.  2.]  When  the  annament 
1V8S  on  its  way  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  Delians  fled  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenoa ;  but  Datis  re-assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of  **  the  two  gods.**  The  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  ooriespondenoe  of  ApoDo  and  Artomis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  Miiller  in  favour 
of  a  &r  less  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97 ; 
MUller,  Dor.  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirlwall^s  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim,  Hymtu  in  Del, 
255.)  The  religious  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
statue  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
anny  had  stolen  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Herod, 
vi.  118  ;  Pans.  x.  28  ;  Suid.  «.  r.  ASru.)  His 
two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Tithaeus,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  &iling  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  vridi  a  new  word — Aari<rfi6s.  (Suid.  /.  &; 
Arist  Pcue,  289 ;  SchoL  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (Aaris)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (JRan,  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  (Ap.  Schol,  ad Arist.Ve8p, 
]  509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  die  Waspe  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenodes,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  diat  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  Za:n<ryuis,  (Meineke, 
HiiL  CriU  Ckmu  Graee.  p.  513,  &c.,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philodes  occurs  twice  erroneonsly  for  Xeno- 
des.) [E.  K] 

DAUNUS  (AaSvos  or  Aaiyios).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  Tapyx  and 
Peucetins.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
irith  Illyrians  and  Messapians,  landed  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Dannia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  lapy- 
gians.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venilia.  He  was  the  father  of  at  least  the  most 
ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Tumus.  (Viig. 
Aeit,  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  lUyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Dannia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
Euippe  in  marriage.  (Fest  «. «.;  Plin.  H,  N.  iiL 
1) ;  comn.  Diomxdk&)  [L.  S.] 

DAU'RISES  (Aaupi(rns\  the  son-in-law  of 
Bareins  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydus,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
one  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Carians, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,  the  preceptor  of 
Produs,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Mhnoire  surla  Via 
et  la  Ouvragee  de David,  Paris,  1829  ;  comp.  Berlin, 
Jahrb,  fur  wisaenack,  Kritik,  1829,  p.  797,  &c. 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  prindpally  of  importance  for  the  informar 
tion  which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  Arvtotelioi  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric  BibL  Gr,  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripto  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant  (Buhle's  Aristot,  vol. 
L  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiatiqve,  voL  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  diflerent 
person,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
JReckenAee  sur  VAge  et  VOrigine  dee  Tradudione 
LaHneedTArisL  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196, 197.)  [A.S.] 

DAZA  MAXIMINU&    [Maximinos.] 

DECATETHORUS  (A€icoTTf<^opoj),  that  is, 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  M^ara. 
Pausanlas  {i,  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pytnius  and  Decatephoms  at  Megan  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (AcW/BoAos),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Daoans  equivalent  to 
ckiefoT  king,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  Poll  Trig. 
Tyransu  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  is  named  Diurpaneus  by  Orosius,  and 
Dorphanem  by  Jomandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Dourm^  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tetion  fax  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligenoe  of  these 
cabunities,  Domitian  hastened  (a.d.  86)  with  all 
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tha  tnwpa  hs  conU  coUset  to  lUrria,  ud,  njset- 
ing  tbfl  pacific  tlutugh  miultiiig  orertnm  of  De- 
ccbalui,  commiltHl  the  chief  {timmuid  to  Co^ 
nrliiu  Fiucu  U  [bit  time  pnefecl  of  the  pneto- 
rinm,  ta  officer  whoM  knowledge  of  war  »m  de- 
rind  Cram  studiei  praKcuted  within  the  halU  of 
ouible  palace  amid  the  Iniarin  of  a  licentioD 
court.  The  imperial  gcuetal  h>irini;  puied  tli 
frontier  oD  a  bridgt  of  bcata  at  the  head  of 
numerou  amy,  periihed  after  *  moat  divitnma 
ompwgn,  and  the  legioni  were  compelled  to  re- 
tTMt  with  the  Idu  of  maoj  priioiien,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  ha^age  and  attillerf. 
Thii  Eulure  again  called  forth  Domildan  from  the 
city,  hut  althongh  he  repaired  to  Moeiia  fbr  the 
oatenaible  purpoaa  of  ■■■— "'"g  the  diiectioii  of 
ilUra,  be  mrefuOy  abMained  fttm  expoung  hii 
perMD  lo  the  daogen  of  a  military  life,  md  inoTing 
from  town  to  town,  abaDdoned  huDietf  to  hie  foid 
appetitet,  wbile  h^  officer*  inataiiied  freah  dia- 
honour  and  defeat  OeouiaDal  glimpiee  of  incceM, 
homTer,  appeu  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victoiiona  career  of  the  harbaiiani,  and  up»- 
ciai  mention  ia  made  of  the  eiploita  dF  a  certain 
Julianua,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
atroyed  gnat  numben  of  the  fee,  and  threatened 
CTen  the  royal  reddenee,  while  Vetinsa,  who  held 
the  lecond  place  in  the  Dadan  kingdom,  eacaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himaelf  among  the  i' 
and  feigziing  death  nntil  the  danger  wai  peat, 
length  Domidan,  haisaaed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  aljuggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  leaaea  ni>- 
tained  in  hti  contett  with  the  Quad)  and  Mar- 
coroanni,  waa  cotutrained  to  ulicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant.  Dece- 
holna  despatched  hie  brother,  Di^a  or  Degia  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  lome  pii- 
Bonen  and  captured  atma  were  reitored,  and  a 
iTgal  diadera  received  in  reluin.  But  the  moal 
important  and  di^raceful  portion  of  the  compact 
waa  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing hii  pompoui  pretenaiona  to  Tictory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  pufcbaae  the  fbrbeaiance  of  hia 
■ntagonitt  by  a  beaiy  lanKiin,  had  engaged  to 
fumiab  him  with  a  lai^  body  of  artificen  akilled 
in  bbiioiting  all  inatnmwnta  tor  the  art*  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  wont  of  all,  had  anbmitled  to  an 
nnheaid  of  degradation  by  contenting  to  pay  an 
auDoal  tribute.  These  occorrencea  are  heliered 
to  bare  haj^Mned  between  the  yean  t.a.  8S — 90, 
bnt  both  the  order  and  the  detmli  of  the  difierent 
eienla  are  presented  in  a  moat  confiisad  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Tlajan  soon  after  hia  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
Mid  at  once  nfused  to  blSI  the  conditiona  of  the 
league.  Quilting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(A.D.  [01],  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
BtTUggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  scTfrely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  rictory  was  gained  by 
LuHUS  Quietus,  commander  oF  the  Moorish  caralry, 
many  itronghohls  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
tmphies  taken  from  Foscus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Saimasegelusa  (Ztp^ffTfftj&m),  wns 
incested.  Decebolus  bsving  in  vain  altempted  to 
temporise,  was  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 

presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  sohmit  to  t"--  ■ 

impotrd  by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded 
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of  lU  ftnnitr,  bat  tke  eeann  J  i 
laige  extent  of  territory.  Trajaa  then  retamd 
to  Keme,  celebrated  a  trrmnph,  and  iiMiuud  iIk 
title  of  Dacicua.  The  war  baring  been,  howenr, 
•eon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  nsolTed  upcn  ik 
pennanent  occnpalien  of  the  regions  beyond  di 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  euuie  Mntm  the  ma 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  si  ft* 
Inm  Gates,  and  beil«  thna  enabled  to  niatgii 

ceede^  after  encountering  a  desperate  nsslaoli,  is 
subjufjuling  the  whole  district,  and  leduaug  il  It 
the  fi^  of  a  pmrince.  (a-D.  105.)  Uecrtalai, 
baring  seen  his  palace  captnred  and  his  eonnt 
enshred,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  Ik 
might  not  &1I  alire  into  those  of  tkc  im- 
ders.  His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  his  ma 
snres,  which  had  been  ingeniously  coacaW 
beneath  the  bed  of  tiie  rirer  Saigetia,  (mv  :bc 
litng,  a  tribnlary  of  the  Harosefa,)  which  iawd 
beneath  the  walla  of  his  msnuon,  wen  dimrend 
and  added  to  the  spoiL 

(Dion  CaSB.  lirii.  S,  and  note  of  ReimaiD,  7, 
10,  liviiL  6—16;  TaciL  Jgric  41  i  Jnwiu  i'. 
and  Schol.;  Martial,  r.  3,  n.  76;  Ptin.  ^^ 
riil  4.  9, 1,  16  ;  Sueton.  Domii.  6 ;  EnHop.  A 
15;  Enaeb.  dnm.  ;  Zooar.  xl  21  ;  Oros.  ni.!!); 
Jomand.  R.  O.  13,  Petr.  Patric  BuiTp.  l/g.  ^ 
S.I,  ed.  1648 ;  Engel,  CbsMHut.  di  Thi/im.  afd. 
ad  DamaL  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136;  Mstnnl, 
Asb  TVo;.  Imp.  ad  Damib.  got,  1793;  Fimb, 
GaMitt  Trajan,  1837.  [W.  R.] 

MAGN.  DECETJTIUS,  the  brother  or  omu 
of  Magnentins,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Oer 
slans,he  was  created  Caesar,  *.  n.SSl,anilfiiiol 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  Dnrioi  ^ 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  D«ntio>™ 
defeated  by  Chnodomsiins,  the  Inder  of  the  iD- 
berians,  and  upon  thia,  or  some  prerioos  oconrai 
the  Treriri.  rising  in  nbellion,  clneed  ihsir  gsu 
and  refused  to  admit  him  bto  their  dty.  U;' 
rrceiTing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  MsgnotliD, 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  tbi 
foes  surrounded  him  on  ereiy  side  so  si  Is  Ih" 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Sem  ai 
tho  18th  of  August,  A.  n.  333.  The  nedali  "Uck 
assign  to  this  prinee  the  title  of  AugnMB  in 
deemed  tpurious  by  the  best  anthoritiei.  Uii 
name  ^ipeart  npon  genoine  onns  uodsr  Iht  fan 
Mab.  or  MaoN.  DaciNTins,  learing  H  iksbtfil 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  aotmctiai  hj 
Magmm  or  Magnentiia, 

DecentiuB  is  called  ds  bntia-  of  Mlgaoitilli  1t 
Victor,  dt  Caa.  42,  by  Butnpins,  1.1,  ni^ 
Zonaias,  liil  6, 9 ;  fte  kimimaa  (ooHoi^Bafm— 
7^™  avmrraidnr)  by  Victor,  EpiL  44  and  bj 
Zosimas,  ii.  46,  JS4.  See  alto  Amm.  Ibie-  ir- '' 
§4,  XTi.  12.  |Ji  Fastldat.  (W.  &] 


DFCIA  GENS,    plebeian,  but  of  high  >^^ 

quity,  became  illustrions  in  Roman  hiilary  by  I*" 

.c.ui-  I  memben  of  it  sacrificing  themsdrei  fir  thg  [vc- 

only  I  lervation  of  their  country.     The  only  ctgnwnai' 
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that  occnr  in  this  gent  are  Mus  and  Subulo  : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  snmame 
see  Dbciu& 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C.  Appu- 
LBIU8  Dbcianus  wbs  triboiie  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valerius  Fkuxius,  the  nature  of  which  is  imknown. 
He  also  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicu^  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  fitte  of  L.  Appuleius 
Satuminus  and  Servilius  Glancia,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned^  and  went  mto  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic. 
pro  Rabir.  perd.  9,  pro  FUux,  32 ;  Schol.  Bobien& 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  §  2;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Appulxius  Dsculnus,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  nq;otiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pexgamus, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
cianus,  the  father.  In  b.  c.  69,  Decianus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  hinu  (Cic.  pro 
Flaoa,  29—33  ;  Schol  Bobiens*  pp.  228, 230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [L.  &] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  329  with  L.  Aemilius  Mamercinus.    It  was 
his  province  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privemum,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  anotherarmy  to  meet  theOauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.    But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfi)unded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privemum.   The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  strong  garrison  was  left  on  Uie  spot    On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.     During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  pnnisl^ 
ment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privematans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fiste.  According  to  the  Fasti,  CPhiutius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plandus  Proculus.    In 
B.  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Liv. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi  2.  $  1 ; 
Frontin.  <2e  Aquaed.  I  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CATUS.    [Catus.] 
DECI'DIUS  SAXA.    [Saxa.] 
DECI'MIUS.     The  Dedmii  appear  to  have 
been  originaDy  a  Samnite  fiouily  of  fiovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probaUy 
bis  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.     The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Flavus.      The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  NuMERius  Dbcimius,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
nium,  is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samidum,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  B.  G.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
With  these  forces  Dedmius  iq)peared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  un£eivouiable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxiL  24.) 

2.  C.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  b.  a  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  peregiinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
ambassador  to  ^tiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  -themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  fitvour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xliL  35,  xliii.  1 1, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  DxczMms,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  b.  & 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xliu 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Illyrian  king  Oenthius,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  efitscted  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  450 

5.  CT.  Dbcimius,  a  person  who  had  held  the^ 
office  of  quaestor  (quaettoriiu)^  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  b.  c.  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cerdna  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  isknd,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel  (Caes.  BeU.  AJr.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Dbcius,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  aacesnon  to  the  sacred  mount  in  b.  c  495- 
(Dionys.  vl  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbcius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  a 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  dMwmwri  navales  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dbcius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  b.  c. 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  kingGenthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dbcius,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Orat.  iL 
31)  and  Auielius  Victor  (de  Vir.  Ill  72),  whereas 
Livy  {EpiL  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decius,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  B.  c.  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  Oiacchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  priion  without  a  judicial  rerdict  The  enemiea 

of  Decius  aBserted  that  he  had  been  induced  by 

bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.     Four 

years  later,  b.  c.  115,  Decius  was  praetor  urbanus, 

and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 

Aemilitts  Scaurus,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep^ 

ing  his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.     The 

haughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  ordered  him  to 

rise,  but  when  Decius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 

gown  and  broke  the  choir  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 

the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 

receive  justice  at  the   hands  of   the  re&actory 

praetor.      It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 

feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 

the  ^ct  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimias  to  take 

up  anns  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 

Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decius 

as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulvius  Fkccus,  the 

friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  he  was 

as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.     It 

is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 

fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 

by  Cicero.  (De  Orai,  ii.  62,  comp.  ii.  30,  31,  Brut. 

28,  Part,  oral  30.) 

5.  P.  Dicius,  a  colleague  ofM.  Antony  in  the 
tqplemcirutuB.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic.  Phil,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1 3 ;  Appian, 
B.  a  iii.  80.) 

6.  Dsciua,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C,  ir. 
27)  among  diose  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
fonnation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Decius  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS  JUBE'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 

commander  of  the  Campanian   legion  which  the 

Romans  stationed  at  Rhcgium  in  &  c.  281  for  the 

protection  of  the  place.     Decius  and  his  troops, 

envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 

Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 

with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  out  their 

disgraceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 

During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 

citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 

soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 

and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 

women  to  themselves.    Decius  put  himself  at  the 

head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde* 

pendent  of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 

Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 

to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 

intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhus. 

During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 

time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 

Rhegium,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 

fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 

he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 

venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 

one  to  Messana.     This  physician  was  himself  a 

native  of  Rhegium,  a  &ct  which  few  persons  knew, 

and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 
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DeduB  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  iqwu  Rhegisa. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  applv  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  it  miglit  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physidan  ihcold 
return  from  Messana.  The  order  was  obrTtd, 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  nnbearabfe, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  he  was  qnite 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhas,  in  b.c.  1^1, 
Fabricius  was  sent  out  against  Rhegium ;  be  )»• 
sieged  the  phice,  and  took  it  All  the  surriron  df 
the  Campanian  l^on  that  fell  into  his  hands,  Dp- 
wards  of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Roroff 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  ia  tk« 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  pbice.  Dedu 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SamniL  Excerpt  ix.  1 — 3 ;  Diodor.  Fra^ 
lib,  xxiL;  Liv.  Emt,  12,  15;  Polyb.  i.  7;  VsL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  [L  S.] 

DE'CIUS,   Roman  emperor,  a«o.  249—251, 
whose   full   name   was    C.    Masnus    Qnyn^ 
Trajanus    Dbcicjs,  was  bom   about  the  doie 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubalia,  a  village  is 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  firat  of  a  kqg  lenes 
of  monarchs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  Ilij- 
rian  stock.    We  are  altogethw  unacquainted  with 
his  early  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  beeo 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  eoniDaiui 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  jen 
afterwards  was  earnestly  aolidted  by  Philippoi 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  suboidioatioB 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  had  been  dis- 
oiganized  by  the  revolt  of  Marinas.   [Phiuppcs; 
Marinus.]     Decius  accepted    tlus   appoinUDeot 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgivings  ai  to 
the  result    On  his  appearance,  the  troops  deen* 
ing  their   guQt  beyond   forgiveness,  oftred  the 
envoy  the  ^oioe  of  death  or  of  the  throoe.    With 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  the 
latter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augostni,  and 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  hsTing 
previously,  according  to  Zonaraa,  written  to  a»- 
sure  his  sovereign  that  his  fiuth  was  stiD  an* 
broken,  and  that  he  would  resign  the  puple,  ai 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
l^ons.    Philippua,  not  trusting  these  profesfioni, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  enooontexcd 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona^  was  defeated,  and 
sUiin.    This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  of 
A.D.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extradiog 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
warring  against  the  Ooths,  who  now,  for  the  fint 
time,  appMred  as  a  fonnidaUe  foe  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Dsoabe, 
under    Cniva    their    chie^    were  ravagutg  ^ 
Thracian  provinces.    The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion are  to   found  in   Jomandea,  Zosimna,  sna 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  but  these  scconnU  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  imposaible,  in  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile their  statements.    It  would  seem  that  the 
barberianai  in  the  first  instance,  repnlaed  Dedoi 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  take 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  beet 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  theoh 
selves  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  nov 
advancing  from  difierent  points,  they  ofiered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  aonender 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.     These  overture 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  turned  to  bay,  v^  S*^^ 
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battle  near  Abricium  late  in  the  yeai  a.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  struggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  skin  by 
an  arrow,  while  Decius  himself^  with  his  best 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  monriity  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  e£fort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful vigour  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  i|nd  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  r^;ain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor, 
Valerian,  tiie  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, firom  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  FabianuB,  Babylas,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Afirica, 
vast  numbers,  fidling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmission  of  these  ren^ades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Za/wt,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  ^e 
west  [Cyprian  us.] 

Of  the  general  diaracter  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afibrded  little  opportunity  for  its  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
he  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  a&ble  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ* 
ing  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modem  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fiiir  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mijead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  informatbn,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  {Otinouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist 

(Victor,  de  Oaet.  29 ;  EpiL  29 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  4 ; 
Trebell.  PoUio  Vaienan.  c.  1;  Euseb.  HitU 
Ecde$,  vL  39,  &c ;  Zosim.  L  21 — ^23 ;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20;  Jomandes,  K  G.  c  16,  &c.  For  the 
family  of  Decius,  see  Herbnnia  Etruscilla, 
Hbrbnnius  Etrusccjs,  Hostilianus.)  [W.R.] 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  but  his  date 
is  very  doubtful     [Charks.]  [P.  &] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (Asm,  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  firont  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty- four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianus.^  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  m  Afirica 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tacfarinas  in  a.  d.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  untU  he  fell  (Tac.  Ann.  iil  20.)  LL.S.] 

DE'CTADES  ( AcKT<i8i}f ),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  {EroL  13)  as  an  author  bom  whom  he 
rektes  the  stoiy  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.     [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (AcmtW),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron^s  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  v.  liwios;  comp.  Valckenaer,  Ettrip. 
Htppdtft.  p.  291.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dokbella,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic.  d«  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  14 ;  Gellins,  xv.  28 ; 
Appian,  J?.  C  I  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (Aql(£ycipa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus 
(ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fah.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  sta£^  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
Deianeira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Deianeira,  fought  foi 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death) 
whereupon  she  hung  herseli  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5, 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  &c ;  comp.  Achblocjs  ; 
Hbraclbs;  Dbxambnus.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
(Apollod.  L  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DEICOON  (ATrTxiUy).  1.  A  son  of  Heracles 
by  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  father  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod.  il  7.  §  8 ;  Schol.  od  Hom^ 
Od,  ix.  268.) 
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2.  A  Trojan  hera,  Km  of  Pegasna,  waa  a  friend 
of  Aeneaa,  and  slain  bj  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  77. 
T.  634.)  [L.  &] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AjKOdfuia).  1.  A  daogfater  of 
Belleiophontea  and  wife  of  Evander,  by  whom 
the  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Died.  ▼•  79.) 
Homer  {JL  tl  197)  calls  her  T^jodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lyoomedes  in  the  iahmd  of 
Seyms.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maidenii  attire,  Dei'dameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyirhas  or  Neoptolemns,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneinis  also.  (ApoUod.  iiL  13.  S  7 ; 
Ptolem.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peiritbons,  iHio  is  commonly 
called  Hippodameia.  (Pint  Tia,  SO ;  comp.  Hif- 
PODAMBL4.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AtfOdfuw).  1.  Daoghter  of 
Aeacidest  king  of  Epeims,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhns. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  by  her  fi&ther 
to  Alennder,  the  son  of  Rozana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympias  into  Maoedo- 
nia,  was  besiqjed  in  Pydna  togethtf  with  them. 
(Plat  PyrriL  4  ;  Died.  six.  35 ;  Jnstin,  m,  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrios  Polioitetea,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeaTooring  to  establish  hu 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhns.  (Pint  Demetr,  26, 
PyrrK  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Ana 
to  support  his  fiither  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  Deidameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defnt 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  ber  away  to  M^jara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilida  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  giyen  his  daoghter  Stiatonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucos,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  feU  HI  and  died,  &  c*  800.  (Plut 
JMrnatr,  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  faaye 
qwnt  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honouxsUe 
captivity.     (Plut  Demdr,  53.) 

2.  Dimghter  of  Pyithus  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
after  the  death  of  her  fiuher  and  the  munier  of 
ber  undo  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surriring  repre- 
sentative  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeaddae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambrada,  but  was  induced  by 
the  offisr  of  an  honminble  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  fiunily,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refinge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuaiy  itsdf.  (Polyaen.  viiL  52 ;  Justin,  xxviii 
3,  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  csilled  Laudamia ; 
Pans.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  aocorately  fixed,  but  it  oceoired  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c.  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  eariy  part  of  it  Schom 
(^esol.  GrietheitL  p.  86)  supposes  Deidamoato  be 
a  daoghter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  [E.  H.  R] 

DEIMA  (Ac^),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  feaifdl  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medeia^s  children  at  Corinth. 
(PauB.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHUS  (Aift^axos),  four  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
il  955,  &c. ;  Plut  QuaetL  Gr,  41.)         [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Ac/juof),  a  son  of  Dardanns  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  fiunily  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  HaL  L  61.)  [L.  S.] 


DEINARCHUS. 

DEINARCHUS  (AefMpxot).      1.    Ae  hut 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  aDoog 
the  ten  Attic  oraton,  was  bom  at  Corinth  abom 
B.  c.  361.     (Dionys.  Demamk.  4.)     His  &thei^ 
name  was  Sostrstns,  or,  according  to  Snidas  (j.  t, 
Atipoftx'^)*  Socrates.   Though  a  native  of  Corintb, 
he  liv^  at  Athens  firom  his  eariy  youth.    Piil£c 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  about  this  time, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  seal  under  the  guidance  of  Theopluastai, 
though  he  also  profited  mudi  by  his  intotome 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  (Dionya.  Lc2;  Pint 
Fil.  JT  Oral.  p.  850;   Phot  .6^  p.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Suidas,  LeJ)    As  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  ftuncfaise,  he  yw 
not  allowed  to  come  fiNrward  himself  as  an  ontor 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  pobfic 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefine  oUiged 
to  content  himself  with  writiog  orations  fiv  othos. 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  m  hit 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.  c.  336,  and  as  tboot 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one 
after  another,  Deinarchus  soon  acquired  coiwda^ 
aUe  reputation  and  great  wealth.     He  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedoniu 
party,  and  took  a  v^  active  part  in  the  diipirtes 
as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iJionld  be  tole- 
xated  at  Athens  or  not    The  thne  of  his  greatert 
actirity  is  from  B.  &  317  to  b.  a  307,  dazing 
whidi  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  eondneted  the 
administration  of  Athens.    But  when  in  &  c  307 
Demetrius  Polioroetes  advanced  against  Athens, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obl^ed  to  take  to 
flight,  Deinarchus,  who  was  suspected  on  soconnt 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  vas 
anxious  to  save  his  riches,  fled  to  Chakis  in  En- 
boea.     It  waa  not  till  fifteen  years  idfter,  blc.  292, 
that,  owing  to  the  exertiona  of  his  friend  Theo- 
phrastus,  ho  obtained  permission    to  retnn  to 
Athens,  where  he  qpent  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.    The  Isst  etent  d 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  hv-iait 
which  he  instituted  against  his  faithless  fiiend, 
Pioxenus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  uninown. 
The  principal  source  of  information  lespetdDg  the 
life  m  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  Dionyiias  ti 
HaUcamasBUs,  from  which  is  derived  the  gi«^ 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutardi [ViLXOraL 

.  850),  Photius  (BiU.  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Suidas 

i.  &  ),  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  whkh  Detnarchni  wrote 
is  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (op.  Dio- 
nyt,  Le.  l\  comp.  Suidas  and  Eudoc.  p.  190)  as- 
cribed to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  Pin* 
tarch  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-fbor  genaiM 
orations ;  and  Dionvsius  is  of  opinion,  that  amonfT 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  prodnctiona  of 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  hare 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  aU  three  refer  to^ 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed  i^gainrt 
Phikxdes,  the  second  against  Demoathenea,  and 
the  third  against  Aristogeiton.  It  is,  however* 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theoameai 
which  is  usually  printed  among  Uiose  of  Deoio^ 
thenes,  is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchoa-  {^ 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration ;  ^ooT^Jt* 
/.  c  10;  Liban.  Argum.;  Haxpocrat  a.r.  ^^ff'^^ 
and  ewKpbmis;  ApostoL  JPnwrk  xix.  49.)    The 
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titles  and  fingmenU  of  the  orationi  which  an 
lost,  are  collected  as  fiur  as  can  be  by  Fabridiu 
(^BibL  €fr,  ii  p.  864,  &c.),  and  more  oomiilele  by 
Westemiann.  (GeadL  der  gnedL  Bertdbamk,  p. 
311,  &c.)  The  ancienti,  rach  as  Dionymaa  who 
giyet  an  acennte  aoooont  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
chna,  and  especially  Hermogenea  (de  Font,  OroL 
ii.  1 1 ),  speak  in  teims  oi  high  praise  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  bat  there  were  othen  also  who  thought  less 
fiiTourably  oi  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  oraton  (BibL  Coislin,  p.  597X  <uid  Biony- 
ains  mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer* 
ence  by  Callimacfaas  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gamus.  However,  s<mie  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymos  of  Alexandria  and 
Heren  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Harpocrat.  s. «.  itofrvKumf; 
Said,  j;  «k  *Hp«r.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble ns  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinaichos ;  and  we  find  that  Dionyshis^s 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct  Deinar- 
chus  was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
auch  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  e^wdally 
Demosthenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  AtiftoMrrit  i  dypoutos  or  6  Kpi9»9s. 
Even  Hermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarehus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  fiir  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
inrention,  deamessi  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarehus  an  contained  in  the 
▼nrious  ooUections  of  the  Attic  oraton  l^  Aldus 
(1513),  Stephanus  (1575),  Grater  (1619),  Reiake, 
Ducas,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipiig, 
1826,  8to.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  hu 
[wedeeesson,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarehus  by  C.  Wuraa, 
**  Commentarius  in  Dinaichi  Orationes  tree,"  No* 
limbergae,  1828,  8to.  (Fabric  jB»6^.  &r.  iL  p.  862, 
&c  ;  Westeimann,  Guck,  dor  arieek  Ber^iitamk, 
§73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  firequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  firiend  of  Phodon,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarehus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperehon.  (Plut  PAoa  38.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarehus 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  anthon  of  the  name  of 
Deinarehus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  bo* 
yond  what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
(Dionys.  Demarek  1),  via.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Deloa,  who  lived  preyious  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
Eoseb.  CS^nm.  Dccxx. ;  CyrilL  e.  Julkm,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  Uie  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (jU  NcUur,  Horn. 
4),  taught,  with  ^stoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
was  nothing  but  a  hannony,  is  uncertain.    [L.  8.] 
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DEPNIAS  {Awiou),  1.  One  of  a  dub  of  wiu 
at  Athens  (yXtnowowl)^  called  **  the  Sixty,""  of 
which  the  orator  Gallimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  325. 
(Athen.  jxv,  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  nisntionf  as  a  skilful  orator. 
(&  Z^  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writen :— Plut  Arat,  29 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoU.  Bhod.  iL  791,  ad  Eur,  OntL  859,  ad 
Sipk.  Eledr,  281,  ad  Tktoer,  xiv.  48,  ad  Pmd.  OL 
Til  49,  /s6bm.  ir.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hi$L 
OiL  Com,  Graeo.  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  iuTentions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471»  b.;  see  Fabric.  BibL 
Chraee,  toI.  il  p.  150).  [£.  £.] 

D£I'NIAS»  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  andent  painten  of  monochromes,  (xxxt.  8. 
a.  34.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'CHARES.    [Dbinocbatu.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AsimMipiinis).  LASyracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  A^thodes,  who  on 
thataeoount  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syia- 
oue  by  whidi  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  a  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  b.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocmtes  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathodes.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  retomed  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  &  c.  307,  found  Ddnoerates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  aimy,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortrbsses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates,  who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citixen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offar.  Agathodes,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
reodyed  into  feTonr  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8, 104,  XX.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Measenian,  went  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  183,  to 
ju8tif|r  the  rerolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamininns,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Oreeoe  on  an  embassy  to  Piusias 
andSeleucuSb  FlamininuB  promised  him  his  serrices, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  aaaembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininns  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  firam 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  fint 
state  the  points  on  whidi  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philqwemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messeniana,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  deatL  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  reTolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenito  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  geneid,  haring  been  admitted  into  the 
dty,  commanded  the  execution  of  Ddnoerates  and 
the  chiefe  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suode.    His  qualifications  as  a 
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■tatetman  were,  according  to  Polybina,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foiesight,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  utterly  deficienk  (Polyb.  zxiv.  5, 
12 ;  Liv.  xzxix.  49 ;  Plut  Pkilcp.  16—21,  Fiam, 
20 ;  PauB.  it.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'CRATES  {AttPoicpdrfis\  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesas,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
Btratus.  [Chxrsipbron.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  be 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  haye  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
woric  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentifmed 
urider  Arsinob  [pp.  366,  867] :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (iri^  Diod.  xviL  115),  though  a 
Tery  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  ▼.  10,  s.  11,  vii.  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiy.  14,  s.  42 ;  Vitmv.  i  1.  §  4,  iL  prael;  Stnb. 
ziy.  pp.  640,  641 ;  VaL  Max.  L  4,  ext.  1 ;  Amm. 
Mare.  xxii.  16 ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  Jiex.  72,  tU 
Alex.  Virt,  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  Imag,  9,  de  con- 
serib.  Hid.  12 ;  Tzets.  OUL  yiii.  199,  xl  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tvmo- 
chares  or  Timocrates;  Strabo  has  XitpoKplrns^ 
Plutarch,  ^raaucpdnis;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions, Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  IL  ^  229)  calls  him 
Diocles  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (AciM^Xoxof),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentnm,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disdple,  of 
Epicharmus.  He  lived  about  b.  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  j;«.;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graee.  iL  p.  436 ;  Oryaar,  d«  Dorietu.  (hm. 
i.  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'MACHA  (AMo^ftdxn),  daughter  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Aicmaeonidae,  gnmd- 
daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut  Ale.  1 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a ;  AeL  F.  H. 
ii.  1 ;  see  also  ALaBLADis,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  (AtiyifMxos),  a  phUoao- 
pher,  who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beaat  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria; — Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  ends  to  man;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  fint,  while  virtue  only  becomes 
so  after  experience.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  8,  de  Of.  iii. 
33,  7Wc.  qwaest.  y.  30;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
21.)  The  Deinomachus,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  PhUopeeudes^  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.  [£.  E.] 
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DEINCTMENES  (/kswo^^s).  1.  Ftfher  if 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Tbraayboins,  sneoenydy  tyosti 
of  SyxBcuae.  (Herod,  vii.  145 ;  Pind.  /yi.  L 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymua,  king  d 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  he  joisedi 
When  Hieronymua  had  mardied  into  Leentioi, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  hoaa«  where  the 
murderen  were  postieid,  Deinomenes,  wbo  was  dm 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricatiiig 
his  foot  firom  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  tkas 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  sepaiated 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  aMSisini  tiia 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (&  c.  215.) 
His  attendants  tamed  their  weapons  against  Dei- 
nomenes, but  he  escaped  with  a  fi»w  woandi,  ud 
was  soon  after  elected  by  the  Syncusans  one  cf 
their  generals.    (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  23.)        [K  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (AciM/iinis),  a  statnszy, 
whose  statues  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inadmi,  ssd 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  ia  tbe 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paaaniei. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiy.  8.  s.  19)  rnes- 
tions  him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  in  tfat 
95th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  400,  and  adds,  that  he  made 
statues  of  Protesibtts  and  Pythodemus  the  wrei' 
tier.  (lb.  $  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statue  hj  bin 
of  Besantis,  queen  of  the  Paeoniana*  (OnL  td 
G^ti0e.53,p.  116,ed.WortL)  His  name  sppesn 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  ii  !«■(• 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inserip.  i  No.  4/0.)        [P.  &] 

DEINON  (Aervwr),  one  of  the  chief  men  rf 
Rhodea,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  beiveea 
Peneus  and  the  Romans  (b.c.  171),  vaioljco- 
deavoured  to  induce  his  coontiymen  to  pay  do 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  had  lent  t» 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Deinon  pretended  vas  a 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumenea,  king  of  Peiyunoi, 
designed  to  involve  diem  in  a  ruinous  war.  Bot, 
though  he  fiuled  on  this  occaaon,  he  still  kept  op 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  par^.  In  a.  u 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseoa,  the  RhodisDs  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  propi- 
tiating them.  Polybius  calk  him  a  bold  ud 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  him  fiv  whst  ke 
considen  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  nnn 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxvii  6, 1 1,  xxriiL  2,  xxii. 
5,  XXX.  6-8 ;  Liv.  xliv.  23,  29,  xlv-  22.)  (E.E.] 

DEINON  or  DINON  (Ac(yMr,  Almr),  fttbef 

of  Cleitarchus,  the  hiitorian  of  Alexander's  e^P^ 

tion.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  whiai  C 

Nepos  (Om,  5)  refen  as  the  most  trostvortiij 

auuority  on  the  subject     He  had,  howevn*,  t 

large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Plin.^' 

(H.  N.  z.  49.)    He  is  quoted  also  in  the  fblloviiv 

passages:— Plut  Aleae,  36,  Artax.  1,  6,  9, 10,13. 

19,  ^  Them,  27 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  h.,  i»- 1^ 

146,  c  xi  p.  503,  f.,  xiiL  pp.  556,  b.,  560,  U 

609,  a.,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  h. ;  Cic  «fa  /)«.  >. 

23  ;  AeL  H.  A.  xvii.  10,   F.  H.  vii.L;  IH 

Laert  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  passages  we  slw 

find  the  erroneous  reading  AW.  [£•  £•] 

DEINO'STRATUS(A*a'ArrpoTw),ageoineter. 

He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Menaechmus,  and  a  contemporary  and  foUowtf 
of  Pkta  (Comm.  in  EmoL  c  iv.)  The  two  bro- 
thers,  according  to  Proclus,  made  the  tcAo&  of  ^ 
roetry  more  perfect  (rtKivripop)  than  before. 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  the 
curve  which  is  called  the  quadratrix  of  Demoeti*" 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which  Nicomedei  and 
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otben  afterwaidB  naed.  This  cnnre  is  made  by 
the  intenection  of  a  revolving  radius  of  a  drde 
with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  that  radios,  both  moving  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  Uie  centre 
while  the  revolving  radios  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.DbM.] 
BE'IOCES  {Aiii6iais)^  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,*  varioos  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medes.  Soon  after 
this,  DeYoces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  £sme  of 
bis  justice  attracted  to  him  soitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  buUt 
the  city  of  Agbatana  (Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  aiHl  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  eqoals  might  have  been  dmwn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorom.  His  administration  of  jostioe  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Dei'oces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortes.  (Herod,  i.  95 — 102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows : 

DeToces      ...    53 

Phraortes     ...  22 

Cyaxares    ...    40 

Astyages     .    .    .  S5 
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95B 


years. 


» 


(i.  102.) 
(iUtL) 
106.)* 


It 


130.) 


Total,  150 
Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyros  was  in  B.  c. 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Dei'oces  would  fidi  in  b.  & 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodoms  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  **aocordinff  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  DeVoces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  17th  Olympiad.*'  (B.a  711-710.)  It  also 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ani.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  tne  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (&  c.  71 1.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  huted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  B.  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  B.  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statemente  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
deidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  iu  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  diffei^ 
ence  by  which  the  hist  date  (b.  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficolty  of  fixing  these  diOes 

*  Includinff  the  28  yean  of  the  Scythian  rule, 


within  two  or  three  years;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Saidii  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  inteir^um,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Dei'oces ;  and  he 
ii  Buppoted  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
role  as  156  yean.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  yean  assign- 
ed to  De'iooes  include  the  interr^jnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deiooes  iaA 
gained  before  his  acoepsion  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  b.  a 
712  at  the  v^  utmost  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i. 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Aria  above 
the  river  Halys  128  yean,  v4^(  i)  <i<rov  ol  "XkAOoi 
%>X<^9  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  yean  of 
the  S<^thian  rule  are  to  be  added  io  the  128  year^ 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  it  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
yean  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  yean 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5M+128=)  68f  B.C., 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  De'ioces,  and  that  the 
22  yean  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7^— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodoms,  is  altogether  diffarent  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. '  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  [  Abt 
BACB8],  he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (ii  3^—34) : 

1.  Arbaces        ....        28 

2.  Mandauces       .        .        .        .50 

3.  Sosarmus      ....        30 

4.  Artycas 50 

5.  Arbianes       ....        22 

6.  Artaeus 40 

7.  Artynes        ....        22 

8.  Astibaras  .        .  .40 

9.  Aspadas,  whom  he  identifies 


with  Astyages 


[353* 
317 


This  would  pkoe  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  b.  c. 
(559-^317=)  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  evente  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last ;  but  the  two  listo 
agree  in  the  numben  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fiftli  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Dei'oces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numben,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  yean  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  De'ioces. 
No  successfol  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotos,  Ctesias,  and  Eosebios.  Diodoms 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopte  the  same 

*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodoms^ 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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idea  in  his  tablet,  when  he  feckoni  a  long 
period  withont  kings  between  Arfaaoea  and  DeTooee. 
(Compare  Sardanapalos,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  v 
App.  c.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

DEI'OCHUS  (J^-tfioxoty,  of  Proeonnesni,  ie 
mentioned  by  Dionyuue  of  Halicamaatna  (Jud.  de 
TTku^d.  2,  6)  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  hiito- 
rians,  who  liyed  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotos. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Deiochus 
whom  Stephanas  of  Bynntiom  (f .  e.  Adfix^os) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyzicos,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cysicus  (v«pl  Kvjtjcov),  which  is  fifequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apcdlonins  Rhodius, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  L  139),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  ander  the  name  of  At^Koxos^  or  Ai^or. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  I  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063, 1065,  ii.  85, 106.)    [L.  S.] 

DEION  (Ai^).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolas  and 
Enarete,  was  kins  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  A6ter»> 
peia,  Aenetos,  Actftr,  Phylaens,  and  Cephalns. 
(ApoUod.  L  7.  §  8,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Sahnoneos,  he  took  his  danghter  Tyro 
into  his  hoase,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cn- 
thens.  His  name  oocun  also  in  the  fiinn  Deioneus. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megan,  and  brother 
of  Deicoon.  ( Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEICyNE  (Aiilafam),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Demeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimach.  Fragm,  48.)  It  occnrs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Oy.  Met 
iz.  442.)  [L.  a] 

DEIONEUS  (Aiflw^s),  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Izion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
firom  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Izion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind.  PyiL  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Perigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(PkL  Thei,  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DErOPE  {AfiUwii\  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Pans,  i  14.  §  2;  ^choladSopk 
Oed,CoL\\0S;  Aristot.3ftm5. 143,291.)  [US.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  feir  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  ue  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Viig.  Aen.  i.  72.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPITES  ( AnWrnOf  ^  *on  ^  Priam,  who 
was  shun  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  Ik  zi  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (Aiyr^ropof).  1.  Tetrsich  of 
Chdatia.  He  is  laid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  b.  c.  54,  when  Ciassus,  passing 
through  Oaktia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  fiither^s  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  eariy  age. 
(PluL  Onus,  17,  Cat,  Mm.  12, 1 5 ;  Pseudo-Appian, 
Parth.  p.  136 ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  b.  a  74  defeated  in  Phiygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  &  c.  68,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates, had  Oadelonitis  and  Annenia  Minor 
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I  added  to  his  dominioos.    Apfiiaa,  appamtlj  W 
an  overset,  sys  that  Ponpey  made  him  tetowck 
of  Cblatia.    He  mooeeded,  indeed,  doabtleti  V7 
Roman  fevoor,  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetmchs  of  that  district,  and  obtajningocsiH 
the  whole  of  it  for  himiel£   (StraV.  xii.  pp.  547, 
567 ;  Casanb.  ad  lac;  Plat  Pomp,  38 ;  Apptis, 
BelL  Mitir,  114;  Cic pnDeioL  IS,  PkiL  xL  12, 
deHar.Retp.n;RirLJMLAlex,e7.)    InB.c 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cybistra  on  die 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protection  of  Ctpps- 
docia  and  Cilida  against  the  Parthians,  Deiotans 
ofiered  to  join  him  with  all  his  foroea,  and  vss  ia- 
deed  on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  scat  to  in- 
fenn  him  that  events  had  rendered  his  asaistaBoe 
nnneoessazy.   (Ci&  Phil.  id.  IX,  ad  Pom.  viiL  10, 
rr.  1,  2,  4.)    In  the  dvil  war,  Deiotarus  akticM 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  witb 
whom  he  eflbcted  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  tlv 
battle  of  Pharaalia  in  b.  c^  48.    (Plat.  Ptm^.  73 ; 
Appian,  BeflL  On.  ii.  71 ;   Caea.  Ba^  Oia  iiL  4; 
Cie.<2eZMrt.ii.  37,  ^}raiMb<.3,4;  LucaaPim 
y.  55,  viii  209.)    In  b.  c  47  he  applied  to  Doeu- 
tius  Calvinns,  Caesar*s  legate  in  Asia,  fcr  sU 
against  Pharnaoes,  who  had  taken  poieesMP  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  vUck 
foUowed  defeated  the  Roman  and  GalaUsn  foicet 
near  Nioopolis.  (Hirt  BdL  AUx.  34-^1, 65-77; 
Appian,  BeOL  Ow.  ii  91 ;  Plut  Oam.  50;  Dim 
Casa.xliL45— 48;  Sueton.  JUL  35 ;  Ck.adFam. 
xv.  15,  pro  DnaL  5.)    When  Caesar,  in  the  tsne 
year,  came  into  Asia  nom  Egypt,  Deiotans  Rcaved 
him  with  anhmisiian,  and  endeayomed  to  excoie  Uk 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.    According  to  Hi^ 
tins  (BeU.  AUx.  67,  78),  Gaesar  left  him  his  title 
of  king,  but  gave  his  tetxardiy  to  Mithridates  of 
Peigamua.    Cicero  tells  us  {de  Dw.  I  15,  comp. 
Pka.  u.  87X  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  ha 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  legsi 
title  {proDeioL  13),  and  fined.     Dion  Caanoi  «yi 
(xli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  bestow  on  Alio- 
bananes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  I]^iotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Phamaoei,  and 
so  in  fret  enlaiged  his  territory ;  but  this  Mem 
inoonsiitent  vriUi  the  whole  tenonr  of  what  ve 
find  in  Cioero. 

In  the  antnmn  of  the  aame  year,  the  caiue « 
Deiotarua  waa  unsoeoesafolly  pleaded  W  Bnti* 
before  Caeaar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic.  Bnl 
5,  ad  AtL  xiv.  1.)  In  b.  c.  45,  he  wm  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caeaar,  in  the  honae  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  apeech  (pro  R^g  Dmian)  itu 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  gnndMe, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  &eiv^ 
life  when  he  received  hnn  in  Galtttia,  and  alfo  of  an 

intention  of  aending  troopa  to  the  aid  of  Caedhai 
Baaaua.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  ipeakia 
Caator  as  the  tom4n-UnB  of  Deiotarus,  and  myi  tw 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  bia  witt» 
Deiotarus's  own  danghter ;  and  Snidas  tells  oi  ttet 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae- 
sar. Voanus  conjectures  that  the  Castor  km^*^ 
ed  by  Cioero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Stiabe  sod 
Suidas  speak  0^  and  that  Ddotams  pat  ths  lattff 
to  death  becauae  he  had  inatigated  the  yooiT' 
Caator  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xiL  p^  568 ;  Said. 
B.f>,lUiffrtcpi  Q9iBg.Ba.Cio.m.A\GcoiFam. 
ix.  12;  Vosa.  ds  ffi$L  Orwe.  p.  203,  od.  Werte^ 
mann ;  comp.  the  hnguage  of  Cicens  f^  ^^^ 
10,  11.)     At  this  time  Btetamias  and  Hieni. 
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enuMariet  of  Deiotaraa,  wen  at  Rome  to  look  after 
his  interests  (Cic.  pro  DtioL  14,  15);  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  44, 
when  HieiBs,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  wspean 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulyia, 
the  restitntion  of  his  master^s  dominions  for  10,000 
sestertia  (88,54  R  13«.  Ad.),  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seised  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Caesar^s  death.  (Cic.  Phil,  ii. 
37,  ad  AtL  xiv.  12,  19,  xyi.  3.)  In  B.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassins  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and  after  Caseins  had  yainly 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  them.  (Dion  Cass. 
zWii.  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plut  de  Stoic  Itepuffm,  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  huge  deduction 
from  the  praises  hivished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  mndi 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic.  de.  Dm,  i  15,  iL  36, 
37.) 
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2.  Son  and  suoceesor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  fiither^s  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tdls  us  that  his  son 
and  hb  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  CUicia,  b.  c.  51.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  v.  17,  18,  FhU, 
XL  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actram,  b.  c.  31. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Ajctntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  inSH  as  of  his 
&ther,  in  very  high  terms.  (Pint  Afd.  61,  63 ; 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  U.  2 ;  Strab.  ziL  p.  567 ; 
Cic.  PhU,  zi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  1.  He  was  ^e  last  kmg  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  was  snmamed  ^lAiidcX^f .  (Strab.  zii. 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F,  H,  m.  pp.  545, 546.)  [E.  E.] 

DErPHOBE  (AnS^^\  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
OlaucBs.  ( Virg.  Am,  vi  86 ;  oomp.  Sibylla.)  [L.8.] 

DErPHOBUS  (At^t^os).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  nezt  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  aU  in  the  con- 
test for  his  fi&vourite  bull,  Dei'phobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceina.  (Hygin.  Fab,  91.)  Deiphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Helenus  and  Asiua,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  //.  zii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
De'iphobus  advanced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (ziii,  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
called  Aeneas  to  his  aaaistanoe.  (ziii.  462.)    He 


also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearins 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy*s  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polites.  (ziii.  517,  &c.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assnmed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobus.  (zzii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  {Od, 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fab,  110 ; 
Dictys.  Cret  L  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aeu,  iL  166; 
Tsets.  ad  Lyeopk,  168;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  zziv. 
251 ;  Eurin.  Troad,  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fidl  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Hom.  Od,  viil  517;  Serv.  ad  Am,  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab,  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfrdly  mangled  by  Menelaus.  (Diet. 
Cret  T.  12;  Quint  Smym.  ziiL  354,  &c;  Eustath. 
ad  Hom,  pi.  894.)  In  wis  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  worid  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
Atn,  vi.  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remain^ 
unburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausaniaa 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippol3rtus  at  Amydae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  iL  6.  §  2 ;  Died.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIPHONTES  (Ai|Z<^Knys),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machns,  and  husband  of  Ilymetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fiither  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippns,  Argeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  die  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  affections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Deiphontes 
and  Hymetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  fiither  and  Deiphontes ;  but  after  Temenus's 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  ezpelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (PauB.  iL  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers-in-kw, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hymetho,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  this 
attempt  fiuled,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Dei- 
phontes pursued  them,  and  alter  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Dei'phontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidanrus,  and  there  erected  a  aanctnary  to  her. 
(Pans.  ii.  28.  §  a)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'PYLE  (h!ifiHKn\  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
and  Amphithea.    She  was  the  infe  of  Tydeus,  by 
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whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Diomedei.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Serrias  {ad  Am.  i.  101) 
and  Hyginiu  (Fab.  69)  caU  her  Deiphile.    [L.  S.] 

DErPYLUS  (AiihruXos),  three  mythical  beingB 
concemiog  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
(Horn.  R  T.  325;  Hygin.  Fab,  15,  109.)   [US.] 

DE'LIUS  and  DE'LIA  (Ai)Aior  and  AiyAia  or 
AnX«(s)>  Bomames  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (  Viig.  Aen. 
Ti  12,  Edog.  vii.  29 ;  VaL  Flacc.  L  446 ;  Orph. 
Hymm,  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  ploial,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  viz.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  ( Aiistoph.  Thetm,  333 ;  Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Diatu  169,  Hynm.  w  DeL  323;  Houl 
Hynm.  m  ApolL  Dd.  157.)  [L.  S.] 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  eqaes,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabelk.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassias  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilida. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  commapd  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  B.  c.  36,  Dellius  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  onler  to  win  the 
fiivour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  In  b.  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  hun  to  Arta- 
▼asdes,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promisee;  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c.  31,  Dellius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Galatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  &tal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  des^- 
tion  by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
oflfended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  nuui 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xi  p.  523,  with  CasaubonV 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutareh^s  account  of  that  war  (AnL  37 — 52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut.  Ant, 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  {Sttas.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  H  orace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  1.  13,  23 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  84 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud, 
XV.  2.  §  6 ;  Plut  AnL  25 ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senec. 
did  CUmenL  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DELMA'TICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  119.     [Mbtbllus.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALMA'TIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Constantins  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  Flavia 
Maximiana  Theodora.      From    his    half-brother. 
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Constsntine  the  Great,  he  receiTed  the  ti^  tf 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  atmsft 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Vakne, 
and  now  i^pears  for  the  last  time  among  tk 
dignities  of  Rome.  Dehnatina  was  entnxsted  viu 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  bj  tlie 
Arians  against  Athanasius  of  having  mnrdeted 
Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanasics,  p. 
394],  and  appears  to  have  died  bdcne  the  jw 
A.  D.  335.  (TUlemont,  HutoirB  dm  Empman^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)     He  was  the  fiither  of 

2.  Flavius  Juuufi  Dblmatius,  who  was  edo- 
cated  at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorkaa 
Exsuperius ;  distinguished  himself  by  sapinesNcg 
the  rebellion  of  Calocerus  in  Cypma ;  was  appoiD^ 
ed  consul  a.  d.  333 ;  two  years  aftorwards  vai 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  resembled  strongly  in  diaposiuon ;  upon  Uta 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Matydena, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  pnt 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  shaiin;  tbe 
fate  of  the  brothera,  nephews,  and  chief  nmuAen 
of  Constantino. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  fretjoaitlT 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Dehnatins  tli« 
&ther  from  Delmatius  the  son.     Many  histdraof 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  ooosol  of  a.  b. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  dat«  of 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.    A  few  coini  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silva,  and  small  brass,  are  t» 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  tiiw 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  oi  Cae$ar  and 
Prinoept  Juoeniutit,  the  orthography  being  fiv  ^ 
most  part  DElmatuu^    although  DA^moittf  also 
tonally  appears.     (Auson.  Prqfi,  17;  Victet; 
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Epa,  41,  de  Goes,  41,  EmerjiL  Vala,  §  ^i 
Theophan.  Chronogn^  p.  282 ;  TiUemont,  //<*- 
toin  de»  Emp&reun,  vol  iv.  pp.  251,  25P,  ft'lt 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discowi  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  historf  cC 
Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [  W.  R-J 

DELPHI'NIA  (AcA<^(a),  a  surname  of  Artfr 
mis  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  maKoIiw 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  o(A^c&)f 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  sLiying  Uie  diagn 
Delphine  or  Dclphyne  (usually  called  ?p^) 
who  guai*ded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  from  his  i*^ 
ing  shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Jk\^ 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphoiing  ^ 
self  into  a  dolphin.  (Txetz.  ad  JA/copk.  M) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  temples  at  Athens* 
CnoBsus  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Maasilia.  (Pft°>-  ^ 
19.  §  1;  Plut.  The$,  14 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179;  ^J"* 
ler,  Aeginet.  p.  154.)  l^-  S.] 

DELPHUS  (AtX^s).  1.  A  son  of  PweWoa 
and  Mclantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  tern  vhca 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  hsTC  deriwl 
its  name.  (Tsetz.  ad  I^coph,  208;  coop.  ^' 
Met,  vL  120.)  . 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  Cdaeno,  the  dsagjittf  " 
Hyamus,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Thyi«i  ">* 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Melaena,  the  d«j»*^ 
of  Cephissus.    Tradition  pomted  to  him  slso  *^ 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  its  name. 
He  is  further  said  to  have  had  a  son,  Pythis,  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  the  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMA'DES*  (ArifuiZris),  an  Athenian  states- 
man and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.  (QuintiL  IL  17* 
§  12;  Sext.Empir.  adv.  Math,  ii.  16 ;  Suidas,s.v. 
Ai|/id(Si}f.)  But  by  his  extraordinair  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
Tery  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
(Phoc  1)  justly  terms  him  the  vav^cov,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.  He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  fA  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthns,  B.C.  349  (Suidas,  /Lc),  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  dty,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.  (Plut  Demosih.  28 ;  Phot.  BibL  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)  In  the  battle  o^  Chaeroneia  he  £b11  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  j^eased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  die  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  £nendship 
with  Athens.  (Diod.  xvL  87;  Oell  xL  10  ;  Sext 
Empir.  adv.  McUh.  i.  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  king  on  that  occasion,and  the  rich 
{vesents  he  received  from  him — ^it  is  said  that  he 
-once  reo^ved  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — ^made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himseUL  He 
porsued  the  same  course  tovnirds  Alexander,  the 
«on  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  fax,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12;  Athen.  vi  p.  261.) 
But  when  Haqialus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  Kmple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinaich.  e. 
Demotth,  §  89,  &  Arittoff.  §  1 5.)  When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  againrt 
him,  Donades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots.  He  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.  The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Demades  wi^  a  few  others  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevuled  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors. (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plut. /XsmosO.  23.)  In 
B.  c.  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,  which  Bockh 
{PvbL  Econ,  ofAlhem,  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  when  the 

people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

I X 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Ai)/ac<(8i|5.  (Ety- 
moL  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylbuig;  Pris- 
dan,  ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (PlutProecep/. 
Rd  Pttbl,  Ger,  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Mar 
cedonian  cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  firom 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  ofiered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extnvagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  b.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  (degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phodon  and  some 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviii.  18 ;  Pans.  viL  10.  §  1.)  In 
B.  c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  uiged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovwy  secret ;  but  when  De- 
mades pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48 ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot.  BiU.  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch {Phoe.  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
dple,  and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  Ae  andents 
have  preserved  many  fieatnres  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  lifie.  (Plut  Phoc 
1,  20,  30,  Praac  ReiPvbL  Gtr.  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44 ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  xiiL  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluenoe  in  ^e  public  affiurs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powexs» 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic  OraL  26,  BruL  9  ;  Plut  Demodh, 
8,  10,  11,  ApoiJiik.  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  iL  17.  §  12, 
xii  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  firom  a  passage  in  Tzetzes  {ChU. 
vi.  36),  it  is  dear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  laige  firagment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (vcpl  8«»- 
3c«cacT(ar),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  b.  c. 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  oonections  of  the  Attic  omton,  but  Its 

SmuineneM  is  itill  donbtfuL  Saidas  attribates  to 
emades  alio  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto*i  children,  bat  this  work  can  scarcely  haTe 
been  the  production  of  onr  Demades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Rnhnken,  Hid,  CriL  Orai,  €fr,  p. 
71,  dtc. ;  J.  G.  Hauptmann,  DuptOatio  ifua  De- 
mad,  et  UU  trSmbim.  froffm,  orat,  oondderalur, 
Gera,  1768,  4to.,  xeprinted  in  Reiske*s  Oralorm^ 
ir.  p.  243,  &C. ;  H.  Lhaidy,  DmertaHo  de  Demode 
Oraiore  AtketUeHsi,  Berlin,  1834,  8to.  ;  Wester- 
mann,  Oeeek,  d.  fftiech,  Bereditamk,  §  64,  notes  1 1 
—16.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMAE^ETUS  (An/iofrrror),  a  sooiame  of 
Asclepins,  deriyed  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (Pans.  tL  21.  §  4.)    [L  S.] 

DEMA'GORAS  (Ariaeey6pas),  of  Samos,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  (A,  R. 
i.  72),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
fbnndation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  vnoertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  Aneod,  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Aneed,  i,  p.  68  ; 
Eastath.  ad  II,  ix.  558 ;  Eadoc.  p.  35 ;  Apostol. 
Proe,  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Ewip,  Phoen.  7.)   [L.  S.] 

DEMARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
case,  was  married  to  Andranodoms,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymus.  Alter  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seise  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  fiuled  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  Trith  her  niece  Harmonia. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [R  H.  B.] 

DEMARATUSCAiifu^Toj),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  B.  c.  510  to  49 1. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (a  c.  510)  (Pans, 
iii.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (de  VirtuL  Aful.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Aigos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  **  the  Aigive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (chreicpo^avro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaratns**  (iliwaatfy,  as  if  the  hitter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  **  He  had  gained,"* 
says  Herodotus  (ri.  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chario^raoe.** 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  oUier  allies  b^an  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violentand  obstinate.  In  b.  c.  491 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  advei^ 
sary,  who  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Geomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demamtus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotydhides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Prodes, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  affianced  bride,  Poalsi, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.    (Herodot.  vL  61, 65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  Mom  >- 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  iim. 
While  his  second  wife  was  atill  alive,  either  m 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  pasaoo,  be 
sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtnned  sskis 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  iiti 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  whm  Ag^un  had  ckses 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  AosH 
give  him  his  wife.  A  son  was  boni.  Aiistos 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  epbon  when  tiie 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  moDtin  m 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  pretence,  **  It  cannot  be 
mine.^  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  fnrtlicr: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  aUnson  to  tlv 
public  prayer  that  had  be^  made  by  the  Spsitasi 
for  an  heir  to  his  honae^  the  name  of  DeiBinti& 
(Ibid,  VL  61—64.) 

The  fitther's  expression  was  now  hroqghtsp 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  on  ostit 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  tbrone ;  and,  in  tke  coo- 
sequent  prosecution,  he  broqght  forward  the  epbon, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  besr 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  orade,  and  was  by  it,  throngh  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  decided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  rsised  ie  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  vi.  64—66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitticg  si 
magistrate  at  the  Gymnopaedian  games.  Leotj- 
chides  sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  imaltiDg 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  bdi^ 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  msde  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply ;  covered  up  hit  free, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrifioed  there,  and  takii^ 
the  sacred  entnuls,  sought  his  mother  and  oanjovd 
her  to  let  him  know  the  tnith.  She  replied  brn 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modem  res^ 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  peihspf  tlie 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  bdia  «v 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacns ;  aa^  i* 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  miod  t» 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  hjs  originsl  ruk.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphii 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrijgoed  for  inp- 
port,  had  not  the  Spartans  aaapeeted  and  teaijx 
mm.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthus,  and  on  bong 
pursued  thither,  made  bis  way  into  Asia  to  hiqf 
Dareiua.    (Ibid.  vL  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Perna  he  was  fevootaUy  R- 
ceived,  and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  ra^i^ 
have  forwarded  the  daim  of  Xerxes  to  the  thna» 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  bom  before  tbeir 
&ther*s  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  beiog 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  wfast 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  Testoe  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Cl^ 
MBNXs],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.    (Ibid.  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  tbe  sfa? 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effxt  the  pert  of 
the  unheeded  counselor,  who,  aocompsnying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  tbeyg»' 
ness  of  tho&  countless  myriads,  and  ventored  to 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  coofideoce  ot 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doriicus,  after  the  n^ 
boring  of  the  army ;  thus  at  Thennopylae,  when 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  hatde  the  Spsrttff 
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were  tnmimng  their  hair ;  thus,  after  the  pan  wat 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  hit  wisdom,  and  he  is 
■aid  to  have  given  the  finighted  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Gythen.  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
story,  was  with  Dicaeos  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Eleosinian  ciy,  and 
■aw  the  doud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
assistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (Ibid.  rii. 
101—105,  209,  284,  286,  yiiL  65.) 

Leaving  the  imagination  of  Herodotos  and  his 
informants  nsponsiUe  for  moch  of  this,  we  may 
nfely  believe  that  Demaiatus,  like  Hippias  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pansa- 
nias  (iiL  7.  §  7)  states,  that  his  fiimily  continued 
long  in  Asia ;  and  Xenophon  (HelL  iiL  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Euiysthenes  and  Prodes,  his  desoen- 
damts,  as  lo^  of  Peigamus,  Tenthnmia,  and 
Halisama,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  hif  service  in  the  expe* 
dition.  The  Cyiean  army  found  Prodes  at  Teu- 
thiania.  (Xen.  Amd».  vii  8. 17.)  *"  To  this  fomily 
also,*"  says  M'uUer  {Dor,  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  •«  belongs 
Prodes,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atamens,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Prodes  and  Demaratos.  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
<AeiR.p.518,ed.CoL'')  (See  below.)  Plntaidi's 
anecdote  {Them,  c  29),  that  he  once  exdted  the 
king*s  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  &vour  by 
Themistodes,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contm- 
diction  to  the  dironology.  (Clinton,  F*  H.  ii 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DEM ARA'TUS  (Anfd^wrof ),  a  merchant-noble 
of  Corintli,  and  one  of  the  Baochiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  dan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
lus,  about  B.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Ck)rinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexioni.  According  to  Stiabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  laige  body  <k  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleopfaanttts  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammus,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  bad 
two  sons,  Aruns  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  (Liv.  L  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vi  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p.  378;  Cic 
Tu9c  QuassL  v.  87;  Tac  Aim.  xL  14 ;  Plin.  H, N, 
XXXV.  8,  12 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid,  I  pp.  351,  866, 
&c.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  stoiy 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macanlay^s  Zcgis  of  Aneimd 
Home,  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (Ikiifuforos),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitahty  with  the  femily  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  (rf* 
Demaiatus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
lUyria,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quanel  between  himself  and  his 
fether  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatta, 
a  c.  337.    (Plut  Aiex.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (Aij/ia^Toj).  1.  A  son  of  Py- 
thias, who  was  Aristotle^s  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Prodes,  were 
pupils  of  TheophrastUB.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53 ;  Fa- 
bric. BibL  Graoe,  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  natned  after  Demaratus,  kmg  of 
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Sparta^  from  whom   his  fether,  Prodes,  was  de» 
soended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Agei,  15.)  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  caUed  rptcytpMfuifa, 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  refened 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodins.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaiatus  on  rivers,  on 
Phiygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Parall,  Mm, 
16,  de  Flm),  ix.  §§  8,  5 ;  Clem.  Alex.  PrxOrepL 
c.  8;  Stob.  Blml,  xxxix.  32,  38 ;  SchoL  ad  ApolL 
Shod.  I  45, 1289 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  il  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Voisius,  d»  Hid,  Qraec  p.  425,  ed.  Wester^ 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  {AntkoL  iL  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  AcluUes 
to  Patrodus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  ''o^ped^  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archiloehus  {Froaau 
iL): 

Eifd  lAv  dl^pifKot  'ErvoXlou  iroAt/iMmf t,  x.  r.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  oocuis  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  tiie  Anthdogy  of  Planndes. 
(See  Jacobs,  <u2Jiii&>;./.o.)  [E.E.] 

DEMARCHUS  (Aif/iapx<»0>  ^^  o^  Pidocns,  a 
Syracnsan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syiacnsan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85 ;  Xen.  HetL  i.  1.  §  80.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
amdrs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  poweifol  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Utter,  at  the  same  time  with  Daphnaeus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  geneial 
antocrator.    (Died,  xiil  96.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMA'RETE  (Aii/m^^),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gelo,  tyrant 
of  Syncuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  &  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  huge  silver  ooins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachma 
or  50  Sicilian  litiae,  to  which  the  name  of  Damfr- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Died.  xi.  26 ; 
Schd.  M  Pbid,  OLiL\\  Hesych. «.  «i  AfffAopirunf ; 
Pollux,  ix.  80;  Annali  delllst  di  Corrisp. 
Arched,  vol.  U.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  mairied  his  brother  and  successor  Polyselus. 
(SchoL  M  Find,  01.  u.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMEAS.    [Damkas.] 

DEMETER  ( Aiy/M^),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  is  sup^ 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yrj  fx^p,  that 
is,  mother  earUi,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
u  synonymous  with  Demettf,  as  connected  with 
9ats  and  HaiwvfUf  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  ^vcdj  bailey,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  bariey  or  of  food  generally. 
(Hom.  IL  V.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  character 
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of  the  goddetB,  but  leave  it  eaeentially  the  same. 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea, 
and  UBter  of  Hestia,  Hera,  Aides,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.     Like  the  other  children  of  Cronus  she  was 
devoored  by  her  &ther,  but  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
^ven  him.     (Hesiod.  Theog.  452,  &c;  Apollod. 
1.  2.  §  1.)    By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Theog.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Despoena  and  the  horse  Orion.  (Apol- 
lod. iil  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  viu.  37.  §  6.)     The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythns  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  wooXm  of  her  worship.     Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  finvoor  Pluto^s 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  ^e  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).     Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enxia,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethusa.     (Hygin.  Fab,  146,  274  ;  Ov.  Met,  v. 
385,  FaM.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic  m  Verr,  iv. 
48.)     This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Nem,  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the   original    tradition,    since    the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.    Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Otph.  Hymn,  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (Schol. 
ad  Sojih,  Oed,  Col,  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
AiyoH.   1190),    at    Hermione    in    Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  L  5.  §  1 ;  Stnb.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Heaod,  Theog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.    (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  1.)    Others 
again  pbice  the  event  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cyzicus  (Propert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  pbices 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.     In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.    Demeter  wandered  about  in  seareh  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.    On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  oS,    Boih.  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravisher,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Domett 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  .blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishmg  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Cblbu&]    As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympus.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)    Bat  ii 
vain.    At  length  Zeus  sent  out  dD  the  gods  ei 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pR' 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  OijmpGa, 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  hai 
seen  her  daughter  again.     Zeus  accordingly  lat 
Hennes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Penef^oae. 
Ai'doneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  retunh 
ing,  but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  cat, 
in  order  ^at  she  might  not  always  remain  witk 
Demeter.      Hermes    then    took    her  in  Plato^ 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  frifce.    At  £3eiuii 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  hencefintli  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  compamon  of  Persq^& 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to   persuade  Doneter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perw- 
phone  should  spend  only  a  port  of  the  year  (l  e. 
the  winter)  in  subteiraneons  darkness,  and  tJet 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  nsnain  vitk 
her  mother.     (Comp.  Ov.  MeL  v.  565,  Fad.  ir. 
614;   Hygin.  Fab,  146.)     Rhea  accordinglj  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eleosia,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  albwed  tbe 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.    But  befine  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemns,  DiocH 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  woniup 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  nuun  features  of  the  mjtliii 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modifiei 
Respecting  h&c  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Jaiint, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreua,  Erysichthon,  Pui- 
dareus,    and  others,    see    the  di&rent  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Emiik 
Bacch.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  esrth  as 
producing  firuit,  and  consequently  of  agricaltuR, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  hy  HoiBer 
(II.  xiU.  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.    The  wtioii 
of  her  being  the  anthor  of  the  earth  *6  fertflitr  «u 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  goddesa  d 
marriage  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  58),  and  was  vw- 
shipped  eqiecially  by  women.     Her  piiesteas  ala» 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  of 
their  new  situation.    (Plut.  de  Of.  eoitj.  I.)  Ai 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
S«oi  x^^*"^  ^  subterraneous  divinity,  who  voiked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  lays  of  Hcua 
As  agricdture  is  the  basis  of  a  weH-regola^ 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  siso  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess.  (^^' 
fjuHpSpos,  Callim.  Hgmn.  «» Or.  1 38 ;  Orph.  //j«* 
39.  4 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  58 ;  Horn.  IL  v.  600;  0^ 
Met.  V.  341 ;  Paus.  viiL  15.  §  1.)    The  mjihvad 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  ides,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earUi  or  nature  rat 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  eeeam;  tAe 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Peraephone,  also  called  Con» 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  au- 
animating  light.     Persephone,  who  liaa  esta  « 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  light  dnnjj 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  >» 
animals  with  her  fruits.  Later  philosophical  wnteni 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  refeired  the  da- 
appearance  and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  W^ 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  iminortalitj  ctf  w* 
souL    Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Ve^ 
Aigolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Aaia,  SicUy» 
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and  Italy,  and  her  worship  coiunsted  in  a  great 
measure  in  oigic  mysteries.  Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia  were  the  principal  ones. 
(Dial,  </Ant  «.  w.  ChloeOy  Haloa,  Thesmopkoria, 
ESetmnioy  Megalartia  Chikoma.)  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer> 
tility,  bulls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  (Macrob. 
Sat  i.  12,  iiL  11 ;  Diod.  v.  4 ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
Till.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  Fast.  it.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megara,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  Tii.  26.  $  4,  viil  54.  $  5,  ix.  25.  $  5 ; 
Stiab.  yiii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  charscter  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
itepresentations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket  (Pans.  iii.  19.  $  4,  viii.  31.  i  1, 
42.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  vases. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  frt)m 
Sicily.  (VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumins  Albinns,  in  B.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  £unine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  comp.  L  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (IHct.  of  Ant.  s,  v.  Cere- 
alia\  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  tliat  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citisen.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  24  ;  Festus, 
«.  V.  Graeoa  mwra.)  In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servins  informs  us  (ad  Aen,  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythns,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  difierent  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  soon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
portaDoeatRome.  The  property  of  tndtoiB  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionys.  vi  89,  viiL  79 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iiL  55,  xxxiiL  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Miiller,  J>or.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeter  und 
PtfnephoM^  0m  CyduM  mythol.  Unienmck^  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  Zeiiadirifi  fur  die 
alie  Kunst^  l  1,  p.  96,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  HitL  of 
Romej  i.  p.  621 ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig.  dor  Romer, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DEM£TRIA'NUS(Ai}/CTrrpiay(fs),  of  Ravenna, 
the  frtther  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph. 
ii.  33.  $  1 ;  Suidas,  t.  «.  *Affird<not.)        [L.  S.  j 

D£M£'TRIUS(AD/Ai^piof).  1.  Son  of  Altbae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  11,  iv.  27,  v.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  sumamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  ireupoL,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12; 
Plut  Alex.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iiu  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
B.  c.  to  support  Attains  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  andu  freedman 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  fiivour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xiv.  4.  §4,  de  BeU.  Jvd,  i.  7.  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
40,  Cato  Min.  13.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DEME'TRIUS  {^rnxJfrpm)^  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter* 
ritories  of  Euthydemus,  the  Utter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man^s  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hitt,  Regni 
Graeeorum  Badriani,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactaian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  (Strab.xL  1  !.§!),  though  the  limit  of  his  ao- 
quisitions  cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  him  **  rex  Indorom^  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  aa  making  war  on  and  beneging  Eucratideay 
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king  of  Baetra.   Mionset  (&ipf^  vol.  Tiii.  p^  473) 
has  fuggested  that  there  were  two  Dene^i,  one 
the  ion  of  Euthydemna,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  neoesaary  to  have 
recoune  to  this  h3rpotheai8.    The  moet  probable 
Tiew  of  the  matter  it,  that  Enciatidee  reToIted 
from  Demetrint,  while  the  latter  waa  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Bactria  proper,  or  the  prorinees  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.    Both  princes  may  thus  have  ruled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Comp.  Wilson's  AriamOy  pp.  22^—231  ;  Lassen, 
Getek.  dor  Baetr.  Koniff^  p.  230  ;  Raoul  Rochette, 
Jourm,  de$  Sapan$^  for  183^,  pi  521.)     It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Arechosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charaz  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).   The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  idl  the  Bactrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R.  Rochette 
in  B.  G  190  {Jowm,  de»  Savons^  Oct  1 835,  p.  594V, 
by  Lassen  in  1 85  {GetxA.  der  Badr.  Konipe^  p.  282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  231.)      [E.  H.  B.] 
DEME'TRIUS  (AijMifrpiOf)  I.,  king  of  Mach- 
DONiA,   sumamed   PoLioncxTva  ( IloXiopKirnjs ), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
afiectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Pint  Demeir. 
14.)     He  accompanied  his  fiither  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes,  and  a>mmanded  the  select  body 
of  cayalry  called  4reupot  at  the  battle  in  Gabiene 
(b.  c.  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.    (Diod.  ziz.  29.)    The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Oabiene  (Id. 
xix  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  &ther  to  spare  his  life.   (Plut 
JBum.  18.)     Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  conunand  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.     In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
Taded  Syria  with  a  luge  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  fother  had  left  with  nim  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaaa,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.    This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Dnnetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and   his  whole  anny  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85,  93;    Plut.  Demeir/5,   6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.    Demetrias 
was  next  employed  by  his  fether  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 
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lately  oceapied  by  Selencus.  This  he  aoeompliAM 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  bk 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  ef  tkr 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itael^  be  left  a  fenx 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  job  Amaz^ 
nns,  who  almost  immediately  afiterwaids  oondBded 
peace  with  the  confederates,  a.  c.  31 1.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  1 00 ;  Plut.  Dmuir.  7.)  This  did  not  bit 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  whid) 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritime  apm- 
tions  on  the  coasts  of  (^icia  and  Cypraa,  in  vtidi 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Astigosia, 
obtained  many  successes.  In  307  he  was  d^ 
spatched  by  his  father  with  a  poweriul  fleet  a»l 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  tk 
hands  of  (Jassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  afi  tiie 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  tbe 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expndy 
guaranteed  by  the  txeaty  of  31 1.  He  fint  directni 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  lie  was  received  witk 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberatoK  Ik- 
metrius  the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  feet  gofened 
the  city  for  Cassander  during  the  last  tn 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Mnareiiis 
taken.  Megan  was  also  reduced,  and  its  Bxjtf 
proclaimed;  after  which  Demetrius  took  up  b» 
abode  for  Uie  winter  at  Athena,  where  be  vas  r- 
ceived  with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries :  diviDe 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  ''the 
Preserver*^  (6  JUrr^y,  and  his  name  being  nnked 
with  those  of  Dion3rsus  and  Demeter  anumg  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.  (Plut.  Daiulr.  8—13; 
Diod.  XX.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  this  time  aiss thai 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelhi  of  Ct- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  deKendBit 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (Plut  l>emetr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  waa  recalled  hy  his 
fether  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Crpnu 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  thai  island  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  defeated  PtolemyH  Iso- 
ther,  Menelaus,  who  held  possession  of  the  idand, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  vhidi  he  beo«^ 
closely  both  by  sea  and  hud.  Ptolemy  ]nmf^ 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  rdief  of  hb 
brother ;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  his  ap- 
proach, and  a  gnat  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  Demetrius  was  eotirdy 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  beaida 
transports ;  and  his  naval  power,  which  bad  hi- 
therto been  regarded  as  invinciUe,  was  vtterij 
annihilated.  (&  c.  306.)  Menelaus  inimedistelj 
afterwards  suirendersd  his  army  and  the  whole  of 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  was  sftEf 
tMs  victory  that  Antigonus  for  the  first  time  a*- 
snmed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  sko  at 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  qaictiy 
followed  by  their  rival  moanrcba.  (Diod.  xx.  47— 
53;  Plut />nmtfr.  15— 18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7; 
Justin,  XV.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  vp  to 
luxury  and  revdry  in  Cjrprua.  Among  otiNr  pri- 
soners that  had  feUen  into  his  hands  in  ^e  kte 
victory  was  the  noted  courtesan,  I^mia,  who, 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  yonth,  w» 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  yooaft 
king.  (Plut  Dsmelr.  16, 19, 27;  Athea.  iv.  p  1*28, 
xiii.  pi  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  wai, 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouae  himsdf^  is  oider 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expeditioD 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  be  canmoDdfd 
•oflfiied  severely  from  stoimj,  and,  after  meeting 
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with  many  disaaten,  both  fiuher  and  son  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  (Diod.  xz.  73 — ^76 ;  Plut. 
Demetr.  19.)  In  the  following  year  (&  c.  805) 
Demetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodiana  for 
having  refused  to  sa|^rt  his  &ther  and  himsdf 
against  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  'vigorous  and  able  re- 
sistance of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  eztmordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  disi^ayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  fall  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
lioroetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admiiar 
tion  in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  b.  a  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81^88, 
91—100 ;  Plut  Demeir,  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envoys  firem  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
sander.  Landing  at  Aulis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Chalcis,  and  compell^  Cassander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate aill  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
again  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  whore 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  Uie  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Aigos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
-were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cassander, 
successively  feU  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seons  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditbns  as  &r 
as  Leucadia  and  Corcyxa.  (See  Droysea,  Getek,  d, 
Nadijbfg.  p.  511;  Thiriwall's  Greece,  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  Uberty  of  all  the  sepamte  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  Greece  (ifyc/uvy  rqs  *EK\4Jlhs),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Aigos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
aiderable  stay,  he  marned  a  thud  wife — Deida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
both  Phikt  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athena,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.  A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaaus  (vi.  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  (Plut.  Demetr.  23—27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8 ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253,  XV.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cassander  in  Thenaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pheroe.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachns,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  fiK>m  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipeus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
shun,  B.  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut  De- 
metr. 28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owins,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thende 
set  sail  for  Auens :  but  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  dty,  though  they  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face 
of  his  afiairs;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachns,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stiatonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchus,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Plut  Demdr.  30—33.) 

We  khow  nothing  of  the  nogotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  eflfect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Caannder  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions; but  in  B.  c.  297  he  determiued  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affidrs.  Donetrius  made  himself  master  oi 
Aegina,  Salamis,  and  other  points  around  Athens, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself^  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  fomine.  (b.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  H.n,  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  G^dL  d.  Naeh- 
fdger,  pp.  563—569,  and  Thirlwall's  Greece,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lacharea,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hiU  of  tha 
Museum.  (Plut.  Demetr.  33,  34;  Pans.  1.  25. 
$$  7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  foiling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddraily  called  away 
by  the  state  of  afEurs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support;  and  he  sent  embassiea 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyirhns,  who  bad 
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been  lately  r^inttated  in  his  kingdom  of  Epeirna. 
PyrrhuB  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already 
defisated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius,  nn- 
wilting  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandize- 
ment, arrired  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mntual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  after^ 
wards  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  soyereignty,  b.  c.  294.  (Plut 
Demetr.  35 — 37,  /VrA.  6,  7 ;  Justin,  xvl  1 ;  Fans, 
i.  10.  §  1,  ix.  7.  §  3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  155.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachns, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  tiie  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
af&irs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  bat 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  thefe,  he  was 
recaUed  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  Csivour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c.  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  wpue  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
Uiirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Plut.  Demetr.  39,  40 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchus  «in  Aetolia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly*  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Phit.  J>emeir. 
41,  43,  Pyrrh.  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathodes,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyra.  (Pint  Pyrrh.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  11.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed :  he  fumed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
&ther^s  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  a>n- 
tinue  his  prepeiations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
«n  a  most  gigantic  scale :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  had  assembled  not  less  than  '98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  hone,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
SOD  ships,  amoqg  which  were  some^f  15  and  16 


banks  of  oan.    (Plut.  Demelr.  43.)    Bat  Mm 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  hu  advnwies, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  SacestiQ 
him.     In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  seat  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pynhas  (im- 
withstanding  his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  ade 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  aimnltaneouslj  h- 
vaded  Macedonia.  But  Demetrias*s  greatest  dsi^ 
was  from  the  disaflection  of  his  ovm  nbjects. 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  pred 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  larish  expenditcre 
on  his  own  luxuries.     He  first  marched  sgustf 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  diseooteat 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  retumed  to  ba 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  &r  as  Beraea. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pyirfaoi  nt 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  dedared  in  his  &Tocr, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  'm. 
disguise,  and  vrith  difficulty  nsade  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (Plut  Demdr.  44,  PyrrL  11;  Joi- 
tin,  xvi  2.)   His  afiairs  now  appeared  to  be  faop»- 
less,  and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  fiv^sefitij 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  adveraities,  sot 
poisoned  herself  in  despair.     Bat  Demetrius  liis- 
self  was  fiir  fix>m  desponding  ;  he  was  still  naits 
of  Thessaly  and  some  ower   parts  of  Green, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke:  ^ 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  aimv,  vitk 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonos  to  oomnand  is 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus.    Here  he  wai 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife   of  Ptolemy,  vbose 
daughter  Ptolemais  had  been  promised  him  is 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c.  301,  and  their  leDgd^ 
layed  nuptials  were  now  stdenmixed.    Demetriu 
at  first  obtained  many  suoceBses ;  but  the  sd^asee 
of  Agathodes  with  a  powerful  army  compelled  kia 
to  retire.     He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  tke 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceiTed  &e  dariiig  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  |BoriBco 
of  Seleucus.    But  his  troops  refused  to  follow  bio. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  raikw 
n^otiations  with  Seleucus,  and  having  stdered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  fimlDe  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  tiwps 
and  even  by  his  most  faithful  friends,  and  had  so 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  ts 
Seleucus.   (&  c.  286.)    That  king  appesn  to  haT« 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  Um  with  honoir, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  with  the  ansj, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syiiaa  Chem- 
nesus.    Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  rnsl 
residences,  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  a 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  harshly  treated.     Seleucus  even  prafeawd  as 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indi^ 
nantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  pat 
him  to  death;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Danftnos 
could  ill  brook  oonfinemait,  and  he  gave  \ams^ 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleasures  A  the  tsUe, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  &taL  Bn 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  impiwt- 
ment  and  the  fifiy-fif^  of  his  age, &c. 283.  (Pln^ 
Demeir.  45-~52 ;  Polyaen.  It.  9 ;  Diod.  xri.  Bic 
Vales,  p.562.)    His  remains  were  sent  by  Sdean» 
with  all  doe  hoaoun  to  his  son  AntigomVi  nK> 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  Thesaaly,  s  dtj 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (Plttt/)a»^-^) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  Demetrias  was  ew 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  ap:  ^ 
restless  activil^r  of  mind,  fejtti%^  reaouM,  vA 
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during  piomptinide  in  the  ciecutiini  of  hii  Khcine^ 
ho  hu  peTfaapi  never  been  lurpaued;  but  pn»- 
perity  alwiiys  prorrd  &ta]  to  him,  kud  ha  con- 
■tuitlj  Ion  by  lii>  loiui;  and  loluptuoumeu  ihe 
idiuilBgH  that  he  had  gained  by  ibe  vigour  and 
Activity  which  ftdfewty  nevcT  &ll«d  to  call  forth. 
Hit  life  wai  in  coniequence  a  continoed  lacauiiin 
of  npid  ani  Btriking  viciuitadee  of  fortune.  It 
bu  been  leen  that  he  wu  guilty  of  n/me  gnat 
«riniea>  thongh  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhapi  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  hii  contempv- 
ntiei;  and  he  ihewed  in  leieniliDatanceaa  degree 
of  humanity  and  generDuty  teiy  ntely  displayed 
St  that  penod.  Hi*  betetting  ud  waa  hii  un- 
boundect  Uceotioanie**,  a  me  in  which,  »yi 
Plnlarch,  he  iiupaased  all  hii  conlempoTary  mo- 
najcha.  Beaideft  Ijunia  and  hia  other  miAtreuei, 
he  waa  regnlarly  mairied  to  four  nivet,  Fhila, 
Eurydice,  Dei'd^eia,  and  Plolemai'i,  by  whom  he 
left  four  loiit.  Tbe  eldeit  of  theae,  Anligoaui 
Oonatas,  eventually  ncceeded  him  on  the  thnae 
of  Macedonia  r 

According  to  Plulareh,  Demelrini  waa  remaik- 
able  for  hie  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  hie  portrait  sa  ii  nppcara 
npon  his  coina,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
hii  head  La  repreaented  with  horna,  in  tmiLation  of 
Dionyiuj,  the  deity  whom  he  pardculorly  Bought 
to  emulate.  (Plut.  Denutr.  2;  EckheL  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  hii  children  two  bore  Iho  lame  name  ;— 

1.  Demelriua,  lucnamed  the  Handsome  (i) 
KoXdi),  whom  he  had  by  PlolemcVe,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,    and   who    waa    contequeutly 

.  brother  of  Antigonoi  Oonataa.  He  waa  fint  ^IB^ 
ried  to  Olympiaa  of  L&riua,  by  whom  he  had  a  ion 
Antigouua,  •uroamed  Doaon,  who  afterwards  auc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euieb.  Arm. 
i.  p  161,  Sal  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Magna,  king 
of  Cyrene,  hii  widow,  ArEinoe,  wiihing  to  obtain 
Bupport  agaiuit  PLolemy,  aent  to  Macedonia  to 
offer  the  band  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyiene,  to  Demetiiua,  who 
readily  embraced  die  oHrr,  repaired  immediatelj  to 
Cyrene,  and  eatabliahed  big  power  there  without 
oppoutioii.  How  long  he  continued  to  bold  it  we 
know  not;  hnl  he  ii  aaid  to  hat*  given  general 
offence  by  hia  haughty  and  rmpopulai  mannera,  and 
carried  on  a  cnminal  intercoiune  with  bis  mother- 
in-law,  Andnoe.  This  waa  de«[dy  resented  by 
the  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  (aoied  bim  to  be 
BsaaaBinated  in  her  molher'a  arma.  (Juilin,  nvi. 
3 ;  Eneeb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  1 57, 1 58  ;  Niehnhr^  Kleme, 
Sdufltn.  p.  229 ;  Druyien,  Hrtiamm.  ii.  p.  '292, 
Ac)  According  to  a  pmbable  conjectare  of  Droy- 
■en'a  (iL  p.  21S),  it  mutt  Lave  Ixen  thia  Deme- 
trina,  and  not,  a*  atated  by  Jnitin  (uvi.  -21  the 
■on  of  AndgoDiu  Oonataa,  who  defe 
of  Epeinu  when  he  invaded  Macedi 

2.  DemeCriiu,  anmBmed  the  Thin  (d  ^nroi). 


Juitin  (iivi.  2).  he  had  diellnKuiih 

early  a>  b.  c.  266  or  26S,  by  the  defeat  of  Alenm- 

■     of  Epeimi,  who  had  bvoded  the  lerritoriei  of 

bther :  but  thia  atateoKnt  ia  juatly  rejected  by 

Drojaen  {Hdiaimait,   iL  p.  214)  and   Niehnbr 

{Kleint  Schrifl.  p.  228)  on  account  of  hia  ntreme 

youth,  aa  he  could  not  at  thia  lime  have  been 

above  twelve  yean  old.    (See.  however,  Euaeb. 

Arm.  L  p.  160;  Thirlwall'a  tnaoa,  voL  viii.  p.  30.) 

Of  the  eventi  of  hia  reign,  which  laated  ten  year*, 

c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44;  Droyaen,  ii.  p.  400, 

It.),  onr  knowledge  ia  as  imperfect,  that  very  op- 

poiite  opiniana  have  been  formed  concerning  )iit 

character   and  ahilltiea.      He    followed    up  the 

policy  of  hia   &ther  Antigonna,    by   cultivating 

'  '    idly  relationa  with  the  tymnla  of  the  different 

«  in  the  Peloponneae,  ^in  oppoaition   to   the 

,aeau  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  lame  time 

.  he  eng^ied  in  war  with  the  Aetoliaue,  which 

bad  the  etfect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 

''■■  Achaeana.     Wo  know  nothing  o'  ■*■     '  -'- 
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'bom  he  had  by  an  lUyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
othing  ia  known  but  hia  name  mentioned  by 
lutareh.   (Plut.  Dttmlr.  53.)  [E.  H.  '&.] 

DEMETRI  US  (Aufotrpioi)  11.,  king  of  M>c« 
of  Antigonua  Gonataa,  and 


:.  239.     According 


if  ai. 


n  for  the 


tf  Acamania ;  but  though  Demetr 
appeara  to  have  obtained  aome  incceafee,  tbe  Aeto- 
liani  on  the  whole  gained  gromid  during  hia  reign. 
He  wa*  aaaiated  in  it  by  the  Boeotlana,  and  at  one 
time  alao  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  IX.  5  ;  Schom,  Gadt.  GriKhmlaiid;  p.  B8  ; 
Drajaen,  ii.  p.  440 ;  Thirlwalt'a  Gma,  viii.  pp. 
UB-125.)  We  laam  al»  that  he  auffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardoniana,  a  barbarian  tribe 
'  lorth-weatem  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
uncertain  to  what  period  of  hia  re^  we 
rfer  thia  event.  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
Liv.  MiL  2B.)  It  waa  prubably  toward* 
mencement  of  it  that  Olympiaa,  tbe  widow 
ander  of  Epeirui,  in  order  to  aecure  hia 
gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
xiviii.  I),  uotwithaluiding  which  be  ap- 
pear* to  have  taken  no  atepi  either  to  prevent  or 
'enge  the  death  of  Olympiaa  and  her  two  aona. 
emelriua  had  previouily  been  married  to  Strato- 
ca,  daughter  of  Anliochug  Soter,  who  quitted 
m  in  diagnat  on  hia  aecond  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Juitui,  /.  c. ;  Euaeb.  Arm. 
i.  p.  164;  Joaepb.  e.  Apum.  i.  22;  Nicbnhc'g 
KliiM  Sdrtflm,  p.  2G5.)  IE.  H.  B.] 


DEMETRIUS  (Aqiofrpios),  a  Greek  of  the 
ialand  of  Pbahos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  waa  in  the 
aervicfl  of  the  lUyriana  at  the  time  that  war  6rat 
brake  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Coreyra  for  tbe  lUyrian  queen  Tenia ;  but  treach- 
eroosly  lurrendercd  it  to  tbe  Roman  fleet,  and 
become  a  guide  and  actlre  ally  to  the  eonaola  in 
all  their  aiibaeqnent  opetolioni.  (Polyb.  iL  IJ,) 
Hia  aaFvieea  were  rewarded,  alW  tbe  defeat  and 
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galmuMion  of  Tenta,  with  a  great  part  of  her  do- 
ninionfl,  though  the  RomaiiB  seem  never  to  have 
thoroaghly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  L  e. ;  Appian, 
lUjfr,  c.  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonas  Doson,  Idng  of  Macedonia,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  be  had  thus  secured 
the  powexfiil  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  fiuth,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illvria  (&  &  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
Jilyr,  8 ;  Zonar.  viiL  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  onbassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Liv.  xxii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  nmke  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
V.  101,  105,  108 ;  Justin,  xxiz.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Oreeoe,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  fiuth  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
villi,  13,  U.)  [E.H.B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Ai^fufrpios),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  kii^  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamininus 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  b.  a  198.  (Liv. 
zxxiii  18,  30,  xxziv.  52 ;  Polyb.  xviil22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
fiivour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochua.  (Liv.  xxxvi  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  fiivour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  fiivouiably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  84,  47;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xziv.  1 — 3; 
Justin,  xxxii.  2.^  But  the  fi&vour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  tne  effiect  (as  was  doubtlesa  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  excitina  against  him  the 
jmlousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  nigher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  fi&ther*s  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.     Peiseua  therefore  endeavoured  to 
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eflect  his  ruin  by  his  intrigoea ;  and  having  bSnA 
in  aocomplishing  this  by  afoiiang  him  feisedy  of  as 
attempt  upon  ms  life,  he  suborned  Didas,  one  d 
PhiUp^s  geneiala,  to  accuse  Densetrius  of  hoUiif 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Romans,  uA 
of  intending  to  eao^  to  them.  A  fiuged  kits; 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininus^  appeared  to  ces- 
firm  thechaige ;  and  Philip  waa  induced  to  eoas^ 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didaa,  by  whom  he  ms 
secredy  put  to  deiUh,  as  it  waa  supposed,  by  hi» 
fiither*s  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4--15, 20- 
24;  Polyb.  zxiv.  7,  8;  Justin,  xxxii  2;  Zobk 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  was  in  hia  26th  yesr  at  tiid 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  ai  s 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man ;  bat  it 
may  well  be  doubted  wheth»  hie  vras  altogetherio 
innocent  as  he  appean  m  that  anthor'k  ebqocnt 
narrative.  (See  Niebuhr*s  Led,  <m  Bomm  Hi»- 
tory^  voL  L  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitx.  [R  H.  K] 
DEMETRIUS  POLIORCE'TES.     [Duo- 

T1UU8  I.,   KBtQ  OP  MaCXDORIA.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Aq/Ai^pios)  I.,  king  of  Steu, 
sumamed  Sotkr  (Ssmfp),  waa  the  son  of  Selencss 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiodras  tiie 
Great     While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  t* 
Rome  by  his  fether  as  a  hoati^e,  and  roinmed 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiocfcii 
EpiphanesL    He  there  formed  an  intimacy  villi 
the   historian    Polybius.      After   the  destk  d 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  yean  old,  he  deounled 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  his 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.     His  request  hoverer 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senste,  be 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  snd  «itk 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  s 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.    TIk  Sy- 
rians immediately  dedared  in  his  fevoir;  snd  the 
boy  Antiochus  writh  his  tutor  Lysias  weie  mteA 
by  their  ohh  guards  and  put  to  deatL   (Poljb. 
xxxi.  12,  19—23;  Appian,  ^.  46,  47;  Joitin, 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvi ;    Euseb.  Ann.  p.  \^i 
foL  edit;  1  Afooc  vii.;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)    As«»» 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kiqgdom.  De- 
metrius immediately  sought  to  conriliate  the  frToor 
of  the  Romans  by  sendmg  them  an  vaAnmj  with 
valuaUe  presents,  and  sunrendering  to  them  lep- 
tine^  who  in  the  preceding  reign  hadssstiiiiiyl 
the  Roman  envoy,  Gn.  Oetavius.    Bsnog  tfcii 
succeeded  in  procuring  hu  reoognitioB  ss  Ictig,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  'V'J*^^ 
his  pleasure  the  affiurs  of  the  East,  and  eipeUed 
Heradeides  from  Babylon,  w^iere  as  satnp  he  bii 

made  himsdf  highly  unpt^mlar;  for  which  lemtt 
Demetriua  first  obtained  from  the  BabyiouuM  "^ 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxiL  4,  6;  Diad.Ezc-1^ 
xxxi ;  Appian,  S^,  47.)    Hia  msasares  tpaitX 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  vfjn» 
again  under  Judaa  Maocabaeus,  who  deftsted  >>- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  coodndsdo 
alhance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  dgdMiti 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  foriMde  pene^ 
trius  to  oppress  them.    (Joeepfa.  AaL  »i.  l^i 
1  Araw.  viL  viii.)  He  further  inconed  the  eonutj 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariaialhes  ^^ 
padoda,  in  order  to  substitute  a  tnatnie  «  oj* 
own :  die  Roman  senate  espoused  the  fli>*^ 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  hisk  [r^^ 
xxxii.  20;  Apman,  iS^.  47;  Uv.  ^  »"^' 
Justin,  XXXV.  1.)  11 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  mamai^  <»  *" 


Dda  by  sngmiei,  Ui  <>«D  mbJMt*  M  Antiodi 
mrt  cximpleUlf  iliaiMad  ftom  him  b;  hia  Innrf 
and  iDtampenuce.  In  thu  iIMb  of  thinm,  Heia- 
cleidn^  wbom  he  had  cipellad  &chb  Babjlon,  Ht 
up  AgaioBl  hira  mn  impnlor  of  the  Dame  of  BhIaa, 
vho  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  ion  of  Antiochui  Epiphnnn.  Thia  roinpe- 
titoi  appean  to  hare  been  at  Grat  Diuncceiaful ; 
but,  haring  obtaiiwd  the  poverfol  pntection  of 
Home,  he  wju  aupported  aho  with  targa  fMwa  by 
jittalna,  king  of  Pergamua,  AriaratTmi,  king  of 
Cappadeds,  and  Ptolemv  Pbilometcn',  ■>  well  la 
bj  Ihe  Jewi  nnder  JonUhaii  MacadiMua.  Dtme- 
tiioi  met  him  in  >  (rilehed  tattle,  in  wbicb  he  ia 
said  to  haTE  diaplajed  the  ntmoM  ptraoDil  Talour, 
but  wa>  nltimalal;  de((at«d  aod  alain.  (Polyb. 
sixiii.  It,  16  ;  Appian.  Syr.  67;  Diodor.  Etc 
Valea.  rixiii^;  Jnatin,  ixxt.  1  ;  Joseph,  AmL  xiii, 
'2;  1  Mace.  i. ;  Eoaeb.  Aim.  p.  \6S.)  Denw- 
thui  died  in  the  year  B.  c.  150,  having  reigned 
between  eleren  and  tvelTe  yeara.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  p.  323 1  Polyb.  iiL  £.)  He  left  twe  aona,  De- 
mi-Dina,  anrnamtd  Nieator,  and  An^ochna,  ailed 
Sidetea,  both  of  vhom  wbaeqneDtly  ascended  the 
throne.  [E.  H.  R] 


Demetrini  Sotsr.  He  bad  been  tent  by  bit  blbet 
for  iafety  to  Caidn^  when  Alexander  Balu  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thna  eicaped  falling  inU  the 
handa  of  that  oanrper.  After  the  death  of  hit 
fiither  he  continued  in  exile  for  wme  yean ;  bnt 
(be  Ticiooi  and  feeble  character  of  BalM  haTing 
rendered  bim  generally  edioiu  to  hit  lubjecta,  De- 
metriua  delennioed  to  attempt  the  reeorery  of  hia 
kingdom,  and  auerabled  a  body  of  mercenariea 
fnm  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  B.  c 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  waa  at 
tbe  time  in  tbe  amilhem  provincei  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  hia  tavottr,  and 
agned  to  gira  him  hii  daughter  Cleopatra,  vho 
had  been  pieTioiuly  married  to  the  niorper  Balaa, 
for  hit  wife.  With  their  combined  forcea  they 
took  poateiaion  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  haying  relumed  to  attack 
Ihcm,  waa  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenopaiaa. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injnriea  received  in  the 
battle,  and  Bab^  hating  fled  for  refnge  to 
Abae  in  Arabia,  nat  murdered  by  hia  fbllowen. 
(Jnatin.  nxv.  3;  Uv.  EfaU  Iii.;  Diod.  Eie. 
Photii,  uiii. ;  Appian,  Sgr.  67 ;  Josepb.  Ant. 
lili.  4;  1  Miux.  i.  xi.)  For  thia  victory 
Demetriut  obtained  tbe  title  of  Nieator;  and  now 
deeming  bimtelf  tecnre  both  &om  Egypt  and  the 
utnrper,  he  ahandoDed  himaelf  to  the  grnaaett 
vices,  end  by  hit  eiceauve  cnieltiea  alienated  the 

eatmnged  the  toldiery  by  diaaittinK  all  hii  tioopa 
except  a  body    '"    "      ""  ' 
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duct  (UboUened  one  Diodotna,  nunamed  Tryphon, 
to  ant  ap  Antiocliiia,  the  inbnt  am  of  Alexander 
Balaa,  aa  a  pretender  agiittat  him.  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  tnpport  of  Jonathan  Hacca- 
baeut,  and  succeeded  in  eitabllihing  hia  power 
£rm1y  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  makinf 
himielt  matter  of  Antioch.  Demetriut,  whether 
detpairing  of  recovenag  theia  pnvincea,  or  deair- 
out  of  collecting  larger  fsrcea  to  oiaUe  him  to  do 
to,  reliied  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  wat  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  againtt 
the  Parthians,  in  which,  after  variont  mccetaet,  he 
waa  de&sted  by  ttratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
atnyed,  and  he  himielf  taken  prisoner,  B.  c  13B. 
(Justin,  nivi.  1,  xxiiiii.  9  j  Liv.  Epil.  UL  ;  Ap- 
'tfl,  Si/T.  67  ;  Joseph.  AnL  xiiL  b ;  1  Max.  A, 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  wonld  s|^)ear 
at  the  revolt  of  Tiyphon  did  not  take  jJaoe  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Dsnetrint,  but  die  tme 
teqaence  of  event*  it  midouhtedlythat  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Uaccabeea.  He  wai,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithiidales  ( Arascea 
VI.),  vho  though  he  scait  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  bim  lo  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  hit  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  deatb  of  Mithridates  be  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  wat  ilill  libemlly  treated  by  Phiaates,  tha 
snccettoT  of  Mitbiidatea.  Meanwhile  bis  brother, 
Antlochns  Sidelee,  having  overthrown  the  utnrpei 
Tryphon  and  Gimly  enahliihed  bimtelf  on  tbe 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Partbia,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  which  Phraatei  brought  forward  Derae- 

againtt  bit  brother.  Thit  soooeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  sntidpati^,  and  Antiochnt 
having  fitUen  in  battle,  Demetrius  waa  able  to  re- 
estabUah  himself  on  the  thtnie  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  yeaia,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Fbraates,  B.  c  12S.  (Justin,  zntiiL 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Aim.  p.  167;  Joseph.  Avt.  liii.  6. 
g  4.)  He  even  deeuied  hinuelf  itrong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  gainst  Egypt,  but  waa 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  diiafleclion 
boihof  hiiaoldiertandiDbjecla.  Ptolemy  Phyicon 
took  advantage  of  thit  to  set  up  sgaintt  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  vrat  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  Hit  wife  Cleopalia, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  hit  matriage  with 
in  Parthia,  refuted  to  afford  him  nfuge 
I'a,  and  he  fied  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
1  while  endeavouring  to  make  hit  escape 
by  aea,  B.  c  12£.  (Justin,  uxii.  1 ;  JoaepL  .Inf.  liU. 
9.  §3,  Eneeb.  Aim.  p.  168;  Clinton, /■:  H.  iii.  pp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  {j^.  68)  and  Livy 
{Ei»L  li.),  be  waa  pultodealh  by  hit  wi&  Cleopatia. 
lie  left  two  soni,  Seleucua,  who  wat  atiaaainatiMl 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochua,  lumamed 
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QrypuL  Demetrius  II.  bean  on  hit  coins,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  those  of  Theos 
Philadelphns.  From  the  dates  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  must  have  been  stnck  during  his  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ac- 
eords  also  with  the  difference  in  tlie  style  of  the 
portrait:  those  struck  previous  to  his  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardleia  head,  while  the 
eoins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fiwhion. 
(EckheU  iii.  pp.  229-31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS(AnMifrp(ot)III.,  king  of  Stria, 
Buniamed  Eucaxrus,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Orypus,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Orypus,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathnrus,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
AnL  ziii.  13.  $  4.)  His  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara- 
bians and  Parthians,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  IX.),  who 
detained  him  in  an  honounble  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  reign ;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  i^  e.  b.  c.  94 — 88. 
The  surname  Eucaerus  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  others  again  Philometor  Eueigetes  Callini- 
cus.    (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)  [E.  H.  E] 
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DEMETRIUS  (  AijMiJrpioy ),  Ktcrary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius  {Bibl.  Cfr,  xi.  p.  413,  &&), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  aro  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  AnRAM^TTiUM,  sumamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Sttidas,  S.V.  Arifxi/irpios ;  Diog.  Laert  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Oreek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  critiaU  school  of 
Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  1.  *E^i^yn<rts  ^s'Ofoipw^ 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  L  e. ;  Eudoc.  p. 
132;  Schd.  Venet  ad  II.  L  424,  iii  18,  vi  437 ; 
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Viiloison,  Prdag.  ad  ApoOom.  Lm,  p.  27.)  1 
'E^ifyifcra  elf  *H(no8er.  (Snidaa.)  3.  *EnfiM«^ 
yo6fiMpa  or  'Erv/iiiAoylo.  (Atiien.  ii.  p.  50,  iii  pi 
64.)  4.  ncpt  Ttrx  'AAc(ci93pca«r  SioX^irrav.  (  Alvl 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  'Arrucol  yXmmnu,  of  which  afrv 
fragments  are  still  extant.  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk  A\ 
1568,  Ran.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1'2^:.) 
6.  On  the  Oreek  verbs  tenninating  in  fu.  (Snidaa.! 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  »d 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotna.  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  95.) 

3.  Of  Albxandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopiM. 
f  Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)    There  is  a  wnric  entitled  ml 
ipfjLjp'tias,  which  Ims  oome  down  to  us  nnda  \k 
name  of  Demetrius  PhaletenB,  which  however,  k 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  his  prodnctioo :  writea 
of  a  later  age  (see  e,p.  §§  76,  231,  246, 308)  at 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  axe  also  words  sod  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Mosi 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  os: 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.       It  is  written  with 
considerable    taste,    and   with    lefereoee  to  tk 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rich  aooice  of  infiiniiati<^ 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.      If  the  work  ii 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius,  who  if  knon 
to  have  written  on  oratory   {r4x^ai  ^Tf^^pms 
Diog.  Laert.  Lc\  it  must  have  been  writtra  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.    It  was  Brat  pmttd  m 
Aldus's  Bhetona  Graed^  i.  p.  573,  &&    Separatf 
modem  editions  were  made  by  J.  G.  Sclui«id^. 
Altenbuig,  1779,  8vo.,  and  Fr.  Ooller,  lipa  l^^'*^ 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Wsli's  Bit- 
tor,  Graee,  vol  ix.  init,  who  has  prefixed  valnabte 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  AsPKNDua,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  aad 
a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of  Soli.  (Diog.  Lk^.  t.  %t\.) 

5.  Of  BiTHYNiA.     See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historisn,  wai  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  Laert  v.  83),  tlw  <»» 
containing  an  account  of  the  migmtion  oithcG»J 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  ssd  tk 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  snd  J^ 
ochus  Soter,  and  of  their  administratioo  of  Ubp^ 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  msy  >»*• 
with  some  probability,  that  Demetrias  IM  eitba 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  fcn^ 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  ^  p**^ 
in  B.  CL  279.  (Schmid^  ds  FomtUmM  Vdenm  » 
enarratKL  Exped,  GaUormm^  p.  14,  &c) 

7.  Of  BYZANnuK,  a  Peripatetic  ^^xxi^ 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  83),  who  is  probably  the  ssme » 
tiie  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  iwwcwi 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  "««JJ^ 
called  wspl  »oiirr«5r,  and  sometimes  r^  '"'Yvl!!!! 
(unless  tiiey  were  different  worics),  the  fiwih  »* 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  45*2,  eon]^ 
xiL  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).    This  is  the  only  ^ 
moitioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  ****^*J'^ 
fiagmenU  of  this,  there  have  been  ^^^^ 
Herculaneum  fragments  of  two  other  wota 
»fpl  TOW  ov{VrTi)6^Krspr  Sfoirar,  and  ff«^  J™ 
lloKvaU^  htopitts.    (  ViJmm.  Heredan.  i.  P-  Jjj 
Ac.,  ed.  Oxford.)    It  is  further  not  impotable  «» 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  woo 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  from  coooutanj 
suicide.  (Pint  Cat,  Mm.  65.)  ,      i 

8.  Sumamed  Callatianus.  [CAtu'F"*^ 

9.  Chomatianus.    [Choxatuni'S^] 

10.   CUR7flOLORA&      [ChRVSOLOBAS.] 

11.  Sumamed  Chytrab,  aCynicplulo>J*^ 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constintiu.  vbOi/^ 
pecting  him  guilty  of  forbidden  piBrtic*!  """^^ 
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]iim  to  be  tortoied.  The  Cynic  bore  the  jwin  in- 
flicted on  him  as  a  tme  philosopher,  and  was  after- 
wards set  firee  again.  (Ammian.  Marc.  zix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  (OraL  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.    (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  Mare.  L  &) 

12.  Of  Cnidus,  apparently  a  mythogiapher,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonioB  Rhodius 
(I  1165). 

13.  Comic  Poit.    See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  Ctdonius,  which  snmame  was 
probably  deriyed  from  his  Uving  at  Cydone  (Kv- 
btrri)  in  Crete  (Cantacux.  It.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byiantiam. 
{Volaterran.  Comment  Urb.  xr. ;  AUatius,  de  Con- 
seiwtt,  p.  856.)  He  flourished  daring  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  ofiices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  d.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  A.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  txanahited  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  Tujo  EpigHes  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Oregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin^s  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Oregoras,  Paris,  1702,  foL  2.  Motiodia,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fidlen  at  Thessalo- 
nica daring  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius^s  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1586, 
foL  p.  385,  &c  3.  Sv/AfovAcvriWff,  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Oreeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combefisias*s  Avotar.  Nov,  ii.  p.  1221, 
&C.  4.  On  CaUipolu^  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Oreeks  not  to  surrender  to  saltan  MUrat,  who 
made  its  sumnder  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
befisins,  Audar*  Nov.  ii.  p.  1284,  &c.  5.  TltfA  ro5 
Karcupfmvwf  rdr  Bayar6v,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seiler,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipiig,  1786,  8vo.  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisius,  LecL  Antiq,  vol.  vL  p.  4,  Sic^  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.  7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  Paluna,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  Us  Optucula  Aurea 
TkBoL  Gr.  (Rome,  1630,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.  (Wharton,  Append,  to  Cave^a 
Histor.  LiL  voL  i.  p.  47,  &c ;  Cave,  vol  L  p.  510, 
ed.  Lend.  1688 ;  Fabric  BibL  Or.  xi.  p.  39R,  8k.) 

15.  Of  Ctunb,  sumamed  Stamnus  (XrdfiMos)^ 
whom  Diogenes  Loiirtius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaob,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Thrasymachos.  (Diog. 
Laert  V.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cyzxcus,  and  snmamed 
Synckllus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
litsa  and  Oeorgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introdnctions 
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to  their  woiks,  from  which  wt  nwj  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cenr 
tury  after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatdtarians,  whidi 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisias. 
{Audarimm  Nov,  ii.  p^  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  mairiages  is  printed  in  Lenndavios. 
{Jus  GraeeO'JRom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  ue  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric.  Bitd,  Or.  xi.  p.  414.) 

18.  An  BPic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  an  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  (s.  v,  ^orw) 
without  the  author's  name. 

19.  An  Epicurkan  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
LaeYt.  X.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  Hypoth.  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric.) 

20.  Of  Ertthbab,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  wouti\oyp6/^s  Sbf- 
OptnroSf  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Said.  «.  V.  Tvpatvluv.) 

21.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  dvic  franchise  in  Temnas^  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  84.) 

22.  Sumamed  royrfirc<rof,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(SchoL  VeneL  ad  Hom.  II.  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  Od.  zi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jews,  firom  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  Catal. 
IlL  Sor^  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Maonsrla,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticos.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cioero^s  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  wc/^ 
<{/4orotaf,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxioas  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (n«pl  6fun^fu»¥  wotifrw  koDl 
fnrrrpnp^:  Diog.  Laert  L  38,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  V.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viii  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plat.  Vit  X  OraU 
pp.  844,  b.,  847,  a.,  Demoeth.  15,  27,  28,  30 ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v,  *I(rcu(E>t,  and  many  other  passages ; 
Athen.  xiiL  p.  611 ;  Dionys.  Deinarck.  1.) 
This  important  work,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
0^  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Sumamed  MoacHUS,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  aigumentum  to  the  AxOucdf, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheos.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  oentory  of 
our  aera.  (Fabric.  BihL  Or,  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  OnnsA,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  dty.  (Steph.Byi.s.  v.  X)8i|o-(rtfs.) 

28.  Phalbrrus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  somame  Phalereus  is  given 
him  ftom  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
ros,  where  he  was  bom  about  01.  108  or  109, 
B.  c.  345.    He  was  the  son  of  Phanoatntus,  a 
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nm  withoat  lank  or  pnpertj  (Diog.  Laert  t.  75 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H,  in,  43);  bot  notwithstanding  thia, 
be  rose  to  the  highest  honoan  at  Athens  through 
bis  great  natozal  powers  and  his  peraeTenmce.  He 
waa  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Tneophrastiu.  He  b^an  his  pnb- 
lic  caxeer  abont  b.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
pntes  respecting  Harpalua,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
lepatation  by  the  talent  he  diq)layed  in  public 
apcaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phodon  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  ipirit  of  that 
atntrsmnnt  Caasander,  after  the  death  of  Phodon 
is  &C.  317,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  heed  of  the 
administration  of  Athena.  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  '360 
•tatnes  were  erected  to  him.  (IMog.  Laert.  L  e. ; 
Died.  zix.  78 ;  Com.  Nep.  Miltiad,  6.)  Cicero 
•ays  of  his  administration,  **Atheniensinm  rem 
pnblicam  exaanguem  jam  et  jacentem  sustentavit.** 
{De  lU  PtibL  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  hUter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
be  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
<  Athen.  tL  p.  272,  zii.  p.  542 ;  Aehan,  V.  H,  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  Phalerens ;  Polyb.  xii.  1 3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
ejurtions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  b.  c  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Pdiorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalerens  was  obliged  to  take 
io  flight  (Plut.  DenuL  8 ;  Dionys.  DemoreL  3.) 
His  enemies  eren  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  neariy 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut  DemOr.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V,  H»  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut  dBExH  p.  602,  £)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  prolmbly  for  having  advised 
his  fiither  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Liaert  v.  78 ;  Cic.  pro  Rob- 
5cr.  P<at,  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
(dace  soon  after  the  year  b.  c.  283. 

Demetrius  Phalerens  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic.  BruL  8 ; 
QuintiL  x.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  dedme  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  whidi  characterises  those  of 
Demosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic  BruL  9,  82, 
dt  Orat.  u.  23,  OraL  27;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  D^osthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  saccessors.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenea  Laf^rttus  (v.  80,  ^)  abftwa  tliat  he  vai 
a  man  of  the  moat  extensive  aeqniicmenta.    These 
works,  which  were  partly  histatkaJ,  portly  politi- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  ha^ 
all  perished.    The  work  on  elocntion  («^  ^wf* 
ytlas)  which  has  come  down  under  his  name,  ii 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  aophist  of  tk 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above.  No.  3L]    It  is  aid 
that  A»  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatiean  palimpsest 
s(mie  genuine  fiagmenta  of  Donetrina  Phalavoi. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Diogenea  I^firtina,  who 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  hinu  (r.  5.)     His  litewy 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  fiir  be 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  torn  of  mind,  and  set  s 
mere  scholar  of  the  doaet ;  whatever  he  learned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  businesa  of  hk, 
of  which  the  following  facte  are  iOnatiatknu.  The 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatlj  fidlen  iote  dis- 
use at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  gnsl 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  aflbid  tbe 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intdlectual  amnseBMot, 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poena  to  be  le- 
cited  on  the  stage  by  rhi^taodiata.    (Athen.  xir. 
p.  620 ;   Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pu  147S.)     It  it  ak> 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  hia  JnflnePBB  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  he  thus  laid  the  fonndation  odhe 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphuSi    There  is,  however,  no  leasoii  whatmr 
for  calling  him  the  flnt  in  the  aeries  of  lihannif 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  b^ 
lief  that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  tnmshtion  of 
the  Septuagint    A  life  of  Demetrius  Phsleno 
was  written  by  Aadepiadas  (Athen.  ziiL  p.  567)* 
but  it  is  lost    Among  tbe  modem  worki  apon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  tbe  Mimoira 
ds  PAead.  det  ImaipU  voL  viiL  p.  157«  &c> ;  H. 
Dohm,  DeVUaH  Rdmt  Demehru  Fkalgrm,  Kid, 
1825,  4to. ;  Parthey,  Dot  AleaeoHdr.  Miaem,  ^ 
35,  &c.,  38,  &C.,  71 ;  Ritachl,  Die  Aieaad.  BSh 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  is  tiff 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysua,  about  b.  c.  85.  (Lodam 
de  Oaktmm.  16.)  He  was  oppooed  to  the  extia* 
vagaat  luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptdemy,  and  vai 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  ^peaiing  in 
womanls  dreu  at  tbe  Dionysia.  He  was  poni^ 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quaatirf  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman^  dothes.  He  is  {ro- 
bably  the  same  as  the  Demetrins  mentioned  by  M. 
Anrelius  Antoninus  (viii.  25),  whom  Oatako'cia' 
{bonds  with  Demetrius  Pbakereok 

30.  Sumamed  Puoil,  a  Greek  gnamnaiisD,  ii 
mentioned  aa  the  author  of  a  work  «^  Sm^^tsv 
(EtymoL  Magn.  s.  o.  futXa^),  and  seems  also  to 
have  written  on  Homer.  (ApoUon.  Soph,  t.^ 
innfSfienfS,) 

31.  Of  SAOALA8SV8,  the  author  of  a  work  o- 
iatkAnafBovacucd,  (haata^deHuLCimienk^) 

32.  Of  Salam  18,  wrote  a  work  on  the  iiland  of 
Cyprus.   (StepL  Bya.  s.  v,  Kopnurio.) 

53.  Of  ScBPsm,  waa  a  Ore^  gnunmsriBii  <> 
tbe  time  of  Aiistarchus  and  Crates.  (Stnb  sa- 
p.  609.)  He  was  a  mas  of  good  finuly  vA  •> 
acute  philologer.  (Diog.  LaiSrt  v.  84.)  Hf  «» 
the  author  (rf  a  very  extaudve  work  whicB  » 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bora  the  title  Tf^' 
Bidioff/ios.  It  consisted  of  at  least  twatf^ 
books.  (Strab.  xiiL p^  603 and  pasnn;  AtlieoLiu- 
pp.  80,  91  ;  Sleph.  Bya.  e.  o.  tAb^-)  Tw» 
work  was  aa  historical  and  geographies!  cova^ 
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•taiy  on  that  ptrt  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  fbroes  of  the  Trojaoa  aie  enmnemted. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat  f.  tm.  *A8pd(rrcioy,  Bvpyrniff^ ; 
Schol.  ad  Apolhm,  Bhod,  I  1123,  1165.)  He  is 
•Qmetimes  simply  called  the  Scepsian  (Strab.  ix, 
pp.  438,  439,  X.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab.  zii.  pp.  551, 
552,  ziii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  nmnerous  other 
passages  in  which  Donetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Westennann  on 
Voadus,  De  Hid,  Graec  p.  179,  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  nnoer* 
tain  date»   (Diog.  Laert  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  SuNiUH,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philus.  He  is  said  to  have  trareUed  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Toxar,  27,  adv, 
Indoct.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
scnne  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cvnic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of- ApoUonius  of  Tyana. 
(Philostr.  ViL  ApoU,  iv.  25.)  HU  life  fells  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Chiudius,  Nero,  Ve^Murian,  and 
Domitian.  He  was  a  fiank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  tiiey  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  ezUe,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufiSenngs  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect.  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec.  de  Benef.  viL 
1,  8;  Suet.  Veapas,  13;  Dion  Case.  Ixvi.  13; 
Tadt.  Amu  xvi.  34,  HiiL  iv.  40;  Ludan,  de  Sal- 
taL6$.) 

36.  Syncsllus.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  B.  c.  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Ck.  BrtO,  91,) 

38.  Of  Tarsus,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Laiirt.  v.  85.)  The  name  Tapat- 
k6s^  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  {de  Satyr,  Poet,  p.  153,  &c.  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
ihan  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutaich^s  work  **  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,**  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  frtmi  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor^  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius  (s.  V.  Aitfo/iTptos) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acnm  {ad  Horat,  Sak  L 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  **  Bpofiaroirotisy  i,  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  febulamm.*^  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  {de  HoraL  ObtrecL  p.  283,  &c)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 

icilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  DolabeUa,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Troezbnk,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (L  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  aocotd- 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viiL  74),  wrote  againal 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned^  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  moitioned  by 
which  they  might  be  reoogniaed.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  **  Pamphyliaca.**  (Tzetz. 
ad  Lyoopk,  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  **  Aigo- 
lica**  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept,  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  w*p\  rmp  icor^  ATtvt- 
Top,  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  (t.  v.  *Io!$8cu), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Deznocritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Ai}/u9$Tpios),  of  Bithynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  ii  65 ;  Jacobs,  ii  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above,  Na  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calk  irucp6t  dmip.  The  epigrams  oi 
Demetrius  are  very  indiffisrent.  [P.  &] 

DEMETRIUS  ( Ai}jtcifr/N09 ),  an  Athenian 
COMIC  PORT  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (r.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Seleucus  and  Agathodes.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  fra^ 
ments.  The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
Thiat  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  frxim  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
2i«ccA(a  or  2iiccAo(,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
iii.  p.  108,  t\  Aelian  (AT.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
«.  V,  'E/jari^pous\  and  tiie  Etymologicon  Magnum 
8.  V.  "EfAfAiipoi),  Other  quotations,  without  tlie 
mention  of  the  pbiy  from  which  they  are  taken, 
an  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaeus 
{I^lonleff.  ii.  1).  The  only  fri^[ment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentiondl  above,  frtmi  the 
*A^foira7tTi}f  ( Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton*s  opinion,  after  299  b.  a  (Clinton, 
F,  H,  sub  ann. ;  MeinelEe,  Frag,  Com,  Graee,  i. 
pp.  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876—878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (LtifK/Fr^s\  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
farther,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tmguish  with  certainty. 

1 .  A  native  of  Apemea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  a  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
calkd  **  JMoZeM**  {De  Moth,  Aeut,  iii  18,  p.  249; 
De  Morb,  Ckron,  ii  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  **Aj>amtem^  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage  being  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
Demetrius  ^tti^iM^  and  in  another  from  Demetriua 
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Apameui.  {De  Morh,  Cfknm,  y.  9,  p.  581 .)  He  is 
also  MYend  timet  quoted  by  Sorannt.  (jDe  Arte 
Ob$letr.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  phytician  called  by  Oalen  by  the  title  of 
Archiater  {De  AnHd,  L  1,  vol  ziv.  p.  4 ;  Dto  TT&e- 
riaea  ad  Piaom.  c  12,  toI.  ziv.  p.  261),  muit  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  (DieL 
of  Afd,  s. «.  ArthiaJter^  Oalen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
contemporary. 

3.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
mcleides  of  Tarentum  (apud  Oal.  De  Contpoe,  Me- 
dioam.  mc.  Gmu  iv.  7,  voL  ziii.  p.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c,  as 
Mantias,  the  tutor  of  Heradides,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea. 

4.  Demetrius  Pepagomknus.  [Pbpagoms- 
NU8.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEME'TRIUS,  artistSw  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  Chersiphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  b.  c,  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  servi»  IHanae^ 
that  is,  a  UpSlHwXos,  (Vitruv.  viL  Praefl  $  16  ; 
Chbrsiphon.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Musioa  (uoiMr/iny),  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Oorgon^s  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  mpi.  Irwiieiis,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Eleusinium  at  Athens  a  bronae  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship  Trd  iavroO 
tfrya)  were  represented  in  relief  (rcpl  linrut^f,  1, 
iniL).  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon\i  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lysip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  ba!»- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.     ( Geadu  d.  Bild,  Kutut.  p.  1 9 1.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronze  statue  of 
Pellichus  is  described  byLudan  {Philope,  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  od  B«nrot6s  rtx,  dXA*  Mpoa^mvotis.  A 
Ai}ftifrpiOf  Ai^fiitTpiov  y\wl>€i&s  is  mentioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.    (Bockh,  1 1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (Em,  VaL  xxxL  8)  as 
Arifxi^ptos  6  ToxaypaipoSf  or,  as  M'uller  raids, 
roixoypd^s  {Arch,  d,  KtauL  §  182,  n.  2),  uid 
who  lived  at  Rome  about  b.  c.  164.  Valerius 
Maximns  calls  him  pictor  Alexandrinus  (v.  1. 

§1). 

4.  An  Ephesian  silversmith,  who  made  silver 
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shiines  for  Artemis.    (Aete  <^  tke  ApattUi,  x& 
24  \  fP  SlI 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  contcmiMair 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L 
Vetus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  crifluuai  cos- 
duct  ;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  he  migkt 
join  Fortunatus,  a  freedman  of  L.  Vetus,  in  scca»- 
ing  his  patron.  (Tac  Atm,  xvi.  10.)         [L.  &] 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phlagasa,  who,  a 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  bj  a 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  maideo.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  evecy  year  a  msidoi 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daugbten 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest  One  Mastasius,  wbose 
daughter  liad  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  ihe 
king^s  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  his  dsaghten 
to  a  sacrificial  feast  Mastusins  killed  the  kins't 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  tk 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  disoovexing  the 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cup  to  be  tbrovn 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  tbe 
Mastusian.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Attr.  ii  40.    [L  S.] 

DEMIURGUS  (lirifuovpy^s),  the  aatbor,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  sin^  e^igaa 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Branck,  AmaL  iii.  '257; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  do.,  xiiL  882.)       [P.  S.] 

DEMO  (Afifid),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (Ssi- 
das,  a.  V.  Anfui.)  It  also  occurs  as  a  proper  ouse 
of  other  mythical  beings,  each  as  the  Cnmseaa 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  daughter  of  Cek>» 
and  Metaneiia,  who,  together  with  her  esters, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  weU  Callichom  b 
Attica.  (Hom.  Hynm.  in  Or.  109.)        [US.] 

DEMOCE'DES  {Ajumk^s),  the  son  of  Cafii- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  ibgta 
Graecia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  oentnry  b.  c   He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Acgins,  vbeie 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  the  sdbi  d 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  serrices,  i  «• 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Atidaii  Wd^  ^ 
Mcnejf^  ^0.,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  ^  wonk 
one  shiUmg  and  a  penny  three  fitfthings)  net  qnit^ 
344/.    The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  wfam 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  TBther  wst 
than  406/.;  and  the  year  following  he  remofed  to 
the  island  of  Samos  in  the  Aegean  sea,  sod  re- 
ceived firom  Polycntes,  the  tyrant  the  incrttied 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  stsndsrd  be 
meant)  487/.  lOs.    (Herod,  iii  131.)    He  aaon- 
panied  Polycrates  when  he  was  seised  and  pat  ta 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Stf^i 
(b.  c.  522),  by  whom  he  was  himself  seized  sod 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  I>tfei°^^ 
son  of  Hystaspes.    Here  he  acquired  great  lic^ 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  kingls  foot  snd  w 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.   (/U(/.cl33.)   ^^ 
added  by  Dion  Chrysoetom  {DutarL  L  Ik  h^ 
p.  652,  sq.),  that  Dareius  oidered  the  phfoeoBf 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be  put  tt 
death,  and  that  they  were  saved  at  ^e  inUnet- 
aion  of  Democedes.    Notwithstandmg  his  hfasxa* 
at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always  ^^^^^^''^l^ 
returning  to  his  native  country.    In  order  to  dW 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  riews  lod  ^ 
teresto  of  the  Persians,  and  procnred  by  dcsdkh 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  ^^^ 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  h  rw' 
parts  it  might    be  most    sucoessfiilly  *^r' 
When  they  arrived  at  Taientum,  the  king*  ^ 
tophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  DeooeBdes,  «af° 
the  Persians  as  spies,  which  affinded  tbe  pb;«K>»^ 
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an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  mairied  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  Tun  demanded  that 
he  should  he  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (t.  v.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  hy  Aelian  (  V.  H.  viii.  17) 
and  John  Tsetses  (Hist,  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxriiL  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Demodocus,  [  W.  A.  O.] 

DEMO'CHARES  (Anfioxdfnis),  1.  A  son  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  LaerL  iv.  41,  viL  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes*s 
sister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochareshas  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (zii.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  m.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  ViL  XOrai.  p.  851 ),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  consdeiable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  dted 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  b.  c.  307  by  Demetrius  Polioreetes, 
Demochares  vras  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  b.  c.  303,  when 
he  was  o(»npeIled  by  the  hostility  of  Stzatocles  to 
fiee  fi^om  Athens.  (Plut  Demetr,  24.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  B.  c.  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  whidi  lasted  for  four  years, 
m>m  B.  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Polioroetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipeus,  De- 
mochares fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion. In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (b.  c.  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
de  Iroj  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Casaander.  (Polyb.  L  e,)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  ^e  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lachares.  In  the  arehonship  of 
Diocles,  B.  c  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  b.  c. 
282  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  B.  c.  280,  in  the  arehonship 
of  Oorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Pint.  ViL 
X  OraL  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demo»- 
thenes,  and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
oiriy  as  &  a  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.    (Plut  Ktt.  JT  Oro/.  p.  847.)     Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establi^  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.    (Diog.  Laert  v.  38  ;   Athen.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xL  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42 ; 
Euseb.  PfOMip,  Evmg,  xt.  2.    Comp.  Sophoclbs.) 
Demochares   left  behind    him  not   only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rntilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &&],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.    (Cic.  BrtU.  83,  de  Oral.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vLp.  252,  &c.  Comp.  FlnUDemotik  30; 
Ludan,  Maorob,  10.)    With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost  (Droysen,  (ir«scA.  der  Nad^higer  Aleacand* 
p.  497,  &C.,  and   more    especially  Us  essay  in 
the  Zeitaehr^  fur  die  AUerthunuwiaaenecht^  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westennann,  Gtack  der 
Grieck.  BeredU,  $  53,  notes  12  and   13.  $  72, 
note  \\ 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobns  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  {ad  HuiiL  Lup,  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  vrith 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutareh 
{Demetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCLKITUS.     [Clboxbnus.] 
DEMOCLES    {AnfiOKXris),    1.  Of  Phigaleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.    (Dionys. 

de  ThtieyL,jud.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  HarpoeroL  $.  v,  f  r6  Updv  vvp.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  dander  of  the  children  of  Lycuigus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saechmus.  (Plut  ViL X  OraL  p.842,D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus, 
some  orations  of  Demodes  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  {Deinarck,  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  DeinarchuSb 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Demodeides,  and  that  Rnhnken  (^HitL  eriL 
oraL  Graec  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Demodeides  who  was  arohon 
in  &  c.  316.  (Died.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Sumamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  firom  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  vrater. 
(Plut  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (Ac/MMCiW),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  fiither 
agunst  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Hom.  II  iv.  500  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  ihiBttn  ti  Syncnae,  about  b.  a  420.   (En- 
^baaL.adHom,  Od,  m.  68.)  [P.  &] 

DEMCyCRATES.    [Damocratu.] 

DEM<yCRATES  (Aif^uMcyMMt).  1.  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Deraoithenei, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedoniaii  party.  He 
was  a  eon  of  Sophilna,  and  was  sent  with  other 
ambasaadon  to  Philip  to  receiTe  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  am- 
basaadors  who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebaas,  to  eondnde  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Demoeth.  de  Coronu  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre- 
aenred  in  Aristotle.    {RheL  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythafforean  philosopher,  oonceming  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo* 
Tal  maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  {yvmitai 
XfNwoi)  has  come  down  to  us  nnder  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  aoundneaa  and  aim* 
plicity.  They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  infierred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereaa  oUiers 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  laid 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal OTidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
aeems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  fivm  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  soTeral  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demophilus.     [Dbmophilus.] 

S.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (c  Bpicur,  p.  1 100)  waa  charged  by 
Epicurus  wiUi  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democrates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  (PoUt,  PraeoepL 
p.  803)  Uved  at  Athens  about  &  a  840. 

4.  Of  Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  a] 

D£M(yCRINES  (AiyuNrp/virf),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetiaii  Scholia 
on  Homer  {IL  ii  744.  Comp.  Villoison,  Praleg, 
p.  zxx.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCRITUa    [DAMocRiTUf).] 

DEMO'CRITUS(AnM4(ffp«rof),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teosw 
(Aristot  de  OoeL  iii.  4,  MetBor,  iL  7«  with  Ideler'b 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
«f  his  fiither  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  Laert 
ix.  84,  &c.)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodoras  in  01.  80.  1,  or  B.  c.  460,  while  Thrasyllns 
had  referred  it  to  OL  77.  3.  (Diog.  Laert  Le. 
%  41,  with  Menage*8  note ;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F,  H.  ad  aniL  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himselfforty  yean  younger  than  Anaxagoraa. 
Hia  fether,  Hegesiatratus^-— or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Athenocritas, — ^was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  tiiat  he  was  aUe  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De> 
mocritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  fether 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  aa  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic.  de  Fm,  v.  19 ;  Strabo,  xvi 
p.  708 ;  A.  H.  C  Qafiera,  Q^aeetifmet  DemocriL 
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p.  15,  Ac.)    We  know  that  h«  wrate  on  Bakk 
and  Meroe  ;  be  must  also  have  visited  Egypt,  asd 
Diodorus  Sicnlus  (i.  98)  even  states,  that  he  h4 
there  for  a  period  of  five  yean.     He  hioiedf  it- 
clared  (Clem.  Alex.  iStnMR.  i.  p.  304),  that  sdmsei 
his  oontemporariea  none  had  made  gnwter  joaxiKni 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acmiaJntanrrrf 
more  men  distinguiahed  in  every  kind  of  taeoBt 
than  himsel£   Among  the  last  he  mentkwti  in  pa> 
ticular  the  Egyptian  mathematicians  (dfmMer- 
rm  ;  comp.  Stars,  de  Dialect  Maoed.  p.  98),  vlit«e 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  regsidiBr 
himself  inferior  to  them.   Theophxastos,  too,  ^e 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  coantiies. 
(Aelian,  F.  //.  iv.  20 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  3£l)    It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  hwwlei^ 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  diatant  coantiies  at  a 
time  when  travelling  waa  the  prindpal  meaat  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and   scientiiic  csltoiv; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  occDfied 
himself   only  with    philosophical    invesdgstioai, 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  biatoiy.   Ii 
Greece  itaelC  too,  he  endeavoured  by  nam  d 
trevdling  and  reaiding  in  the  principal  dtiM  toM> 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  dfilia- 
tion.     He  mentioned  many  Greek  phihisophen  is 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  hia  to  |«<- 
chase  the  works  they  had  written.    He  tliDs  »> 
ceeded  in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowMp, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philoaophera,  among  vh«a 
Leudppus,  the  founder  of  the  atnoistie  tbeuy,  v 
said  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  infineace  spos 
his  philosophical  studies,    llie  opinion  that  kens 
a  disdple  of  Anaxagoraa  or  of  the  Fytbagoneaf 
(Di(«.  Laert  ix.  38),  perhaps  aroae  mmlT  froa 
the  met,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  wiitiogt 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Aaangom, 
is  contradicted  by  aeveral  paaaages  in  wbkh  ht 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  pFsis&    (I^* 
Laert   ii.   14;    Sext   Empir.    ade.  M(dk  ^ 
140.)     It  is  fttfther  said,  that  he  was  oa  tans 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  soaie  vtHa 
even  apeak  of  a  correspondence  betweeo  I^e"** 
critua   and    Hippocrates  ;    but   this    ststcaot 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit    (Dvf* 
Laert  ix.  $42;  Bold^  ffoMdlmA  der  GnfA ^ 
JKm.  PiUfas.  p.  300.)    AshewasacoDtenipoiarT 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  «iu 
Socratea,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  bow«ver, 
doea  not  mention  Democritua  anjrwhoe.    (Hc^ 
mann,  Sydem  der  PlaUm.  PbUoe,  L  pi  284.)  An- 
totle  describes  him  and  his  views  as  behmgiD^  t» 
the  ante-Socratic  period  (Arist  MetofL^-^'' 
Pk^,  iL  2,  de  Partib.  Anna,  i.  1);  botnwdtfB 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchmsn  Groa  ^ 
Prinsterer  (Proeopograpk  Plattm.  p.41,  &e^  owP- 
Brandis,  I  e,  p.  202,  &&),  assert,  thst  theie  aR 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexiaD  ^ 
Democritus,  and  the  same  schdar  pretends  to  dis- 
cover in  Phito*s  language  and  stvie  an  imitstioB  *■ 
Democritua.    {Penop.  Plat,  p.Vl)    Tlie  ay 
aneedotea  about  Democritua  which  are  preser^ 
eapedaUy  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  shew  that  Ik  ««> 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honourable  ch"'?^' 
His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  h>ed  exdtfivfiT 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterestedneflB,  nn^ 
and  aimplicity  are  attested  by  many  fcataiw  va» 
are  related  of  him.     Notwithatandiiig  ^^J^ 
property,    he  aeema  to  have  died  in  p«^ 
though  highly  esteemed  bv  hu  feDow-dOsae^^"^ 
ao  much  en  account  of  hia  philoiopby*  » 
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cauae,*^  as  DiogeneB  tays,  "  ho  had  foratold  than 
some  things  which  the  event  proyed  to  be  trne.^ 
This  had  probably  reference  to  his  knowledge  of 
natural  pbaenomena.   His  fellow-dtixens  honoured 
him  with  presents  in  money  and  bronxe  statues. 
Even  the  scofier  Timon,  who  in  his  ailli  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritus  only  in  teims  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  was 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  kno^edge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  believed  by 
some  persons,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Piin.  H.  N.  xxiv.  17,  xxx-  1.)     His  death  is 
placed  in  OL  105.  4,  or  B.G.  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.    (Clinton, 
F.  H.  ad  ann.  357.)    We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur- 
suiU.     (Cic  iU  Fin.  v.  29 ;  Oellius,  x.  17  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  36  ;  Cic.  Tusc  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
LatrL  ix.  43.)    But  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  i^e,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.    It  is  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.    (Brondis,  L  c.   p.  298.)     This   loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerfiil 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  Luighed  at  the  follies  of 
men.    (Senec.  de  Ira,  iL  10 ;  Aelian,  F.  ff,  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics 
(Brandis,  in  the Rhein,  Mua.  iii  p.  1 34, &c.), gram- 
mar, music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 
ful arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllus,  a  contemporaiy  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.  The  importance  which 
waa  attached  to  the  researohes  of  Democritus  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.  (Diog.  Iiaert*  v.  26.)  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.  (Philopon.  in  ArittoL  de  gener.  et  cor- 
Tupi,  fol.  7,  a. ;  Simplic  ad  Aristoi,  de  Codoy  foL 
1 50,  a. ;  Suid.  s.  «.  pwrfi&s,)  They  are  neverthe- 
less much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Oroen  van  Prinsterer,  L  c. ;  Cia 
de  Div.  ii.  64,  de  OnU.  Ill,  OraL  20  ;  Dioays. 
de  Compos,  verb.  24 ;  Plut.  Sympoe.  v.  7)  p.  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Buseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  ictpt^pova  icoi  t^^tVeoi'  XiffxiV*  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  s,  v.)  \  but  they  roust  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  noWappeor  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomtcorum  doctrinoy  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tively few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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these  fragments  re£er  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  good  cdlection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  O.  A.  MuJUach,  ^  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  fragmenta,**  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burehardt,  CommenL 
erii.  de  DemoariH  de  eeneibtu  pkiloaopkia,  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1 830  and  1 839, 4to.  2.  Burehardt, 
Fragmente  der  Moral  dee  Demokrit^  Minden,  1834, 
4to.  3.  Heimsoth,  DemocriU  de  anima  doeirina^ 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanas,  Foeeie  Fhiloe, 
p.  156,  &c  5.  Orelli,  Opuae,  Graec  Sent.  i.  p. 
91,  &c.  Concerning  the  spurious  woiks  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr,  L  p.  683,  &&, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  &c. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modem 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel {Voriettmg*  ub.  Geack.  d.  FhUoe.  i.  p.  379, &c.) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Hitter  (Geeck.  d,  Fhilos. 
L  p.  559),  Brandis  {Rheiu.  Mue.  iiL  p.  133,  &C., 
and  GeedL  der  GrieeL  «.  Horn.  Fkiloe.  I  p.  294, 
&,c\  Petersen  (Hietor.  Fkilog.  Sludien.  i.  p.  22, 
&c),  Papencordt  (Atonueomm  doetrina),  and  Mul- 
hwh  (i:  6  pp.  373 — 419). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, carried  out  Leucippus^s  theory  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  <^  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  2.  c  p^  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  cf  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  pbaenomena,  both  jdiy- 
sical  and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality^  but  heterogeneous  in  fbnn.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  L  e. 
p.  303,  &c)  Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  ol 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  AH  pbaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
fit)m  any  higher  principle,  for  a  b^inning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (AristoL  de  GenemL 
Anim.  ii  6,  p.  742,  Ih  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis 
/.  e.  p.  309,  ac.)  The  atoms  are  impenetEable* 
and  therefore  o£kr  resistance  to  one  anouier.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  worid-produdng,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Aufos ! )  Now  as 
similan  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  neeessifyy  that  is,  Uie  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effisct  This  they  called  dumoet  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  voOi  of  Anaxagoras.  But  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  ho 
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made  tlie  dmonery  of  eamae$  the  highest  object 
«f  Kientiiic  iiiTestigitiona.  He  onee  laid,  that  he 
preferred  the  ditcovery  of  a  tme  caiue  to  the  poe- 
eeeuion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  (Dionys.  Alex. 
>ap.  Eumb.  Prtup.  Bvattg,  zIt.  27.)  We  must  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  ("rvxh)  in  its  Ttd- 
gar  acceptation.  (Bnmdis,  /L  c  p.  319.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritos  rightly  in  Uiis  respect 
{Pkyi.  AuscuU,  iL  4,  p.  196.  1 1 ;  SimpUc.  foL  74), 
«s  he  generally  Talued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
ef  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  aU  subjects,  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  {De  GeneraL  el  CorrupL 
i.  2,  8,  MeUxpk,  M,  4,  Ph^,  ii.  2,  p^  194,  20,  d€ 
Part  Anim,  L  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleoiogi- 
«al  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensiTe  sys- 
tem of  induction.  (De  Respir.  4,  de  GtneraL  Anim. 
T.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (vpo^ 
ircy  I5(irf  dyofi}}),  and  an  inrention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  ap,  EtuA»  Proep, 
Evang,  xir.  27;  Stob.  Eelog.  Etk,  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  rehttions  <^  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  wann  or  fire- 
like  he  took  to  be  a  ocnnbination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  careftdly  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  L  c, 
p.  45,  ftc;  Brandis,  ^  c.  p.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot  de  Amtn,  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  afiected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
oqrtions  themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
ef  the  oigans  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light 
Hence  the  differences,  e,  g.^  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv,  Maik.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  {(tkotIi^v  Kpiffw).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was,  in  nis  opinion, 
not  specifically  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  efiects  of  impressionB  made  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotie,  uierefore,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peediar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul 
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or  sentaoni  perception,  bat  that  he  eoBodeR^ 
knowledge  duived  frtmi  reason  to  be  senaus 
perceptions.  {De  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404, 27.)    A  pun 
and  higher  knowledge  which  he  oppoied  to  cite 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  media 
of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  to  hia  i 
kind  of  sensation,  that  is,  a  direct  peiceptios  of 
the  atoms  and  of  space.     For  this  reason  he  m- 
sumed  the  three  criteria  (acpcnipia) :  a.  PbaeDo- 
mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  that  which  is  hi- 
den :    ft.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investigstian: 
and  c  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desires.   (Sex:. 
Emp.  adv.  Math,  vii.  1 40  ;   Brandis,  t  c  p.  334.) 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  nncotabtj 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unaUe  to  establiah  i 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  soan»  of  knoirledge  u 
distinct  from  perceptions,  we  often  find  him  csd- 
plaining  that  all  human  knowledge  is  unceitaiB, 
that  in  genersl  either  nothing  is  aboohtd  v  tne, 
or  at  least  not  dear  to  us  (ttipAoir,  AristoL  MdofL 
r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  tbe  daik 
{mnsMM  teneMooei,  Cic  AtxuL  iv.  10,  23XsDd  tbt 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  snd  (xm 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  voe, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.    (Sext  Emp.  ode. 
Math.  viL  136,  137,  viiL  327,  Hx>o^  i-  '^i^; 
Diog.  Laert  ix.  72,  hep  8*  oMt^  H/uw,  ^  M 
yJtp  i)  dX^cio,  which  Cicero  tiansbtes  mprvfinJ» 
veriiatem  eeee.) 

In  his  ethioi]  philosophy  Democritus  coDsidevd 
the  acquisition  of  peace  ^  mind  {eABvfde)  ss  ti« 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actiona    (Duf. 
Laert.  ix.  45 ;    Cic  de  Fuu  v.  29.)    This  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  fieedon  fna> 
fear  (^66os  and  ^unZatfwvia)  and  passion,  it  tbs 
htst  and  fiurest  firuit  of   pnilosophicsl  inqniix. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  reference  to  i}m 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  frsgmeDti  R- 
kting  to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  geauiae 
practical  wisdom.    Abstinence  from  too  msnj  oc- 
cnpations,  a  steady  consideration  of  oneli  on 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  vhicj 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  proqientra)" 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  mesni  dtt- 
quiring  the  cMu/Jo.    The  noblest  and  purMt  etb 
ad  tendency,  lastiy,  is  manifest  in  htt  riewi  te 
virtue  and  on  good.    Tmly  pious  and  bdored  by 
the  gods,  he  says,  are  only  those  who  hste  uat 
which  is  wrong  (^<rotf  ij^piv  t6  iSucw).    Tm 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  odIj  the 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  tbe 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  thii^  ^ 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  sctiooi,  an 
of  a  clear  conscience.   (Brandis,  Le.^  337.) 

The  tities  of  the  works  which  the  sndento  » 
cribed  to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Ding<^ 
Laertius.    We  find  among  them  :   1.  Works  d 
etiiics  and  practiod  phOosophy.     2.  On  i»nini 
science.       3.   On    mathematics   snd  a*^""^ 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  snd  pocW» 
beauty  (Bode,  Gtaek,  der  Helloi,  DkkbaaL  l  f- 
24,  &c.),  and  on  Homer.    6.  Works  of  s  Iing«M« 
and  grammatical  nature ;  for  Demociitns  it  o»  « 
tiie  eariiest  Greek  philosophen  tiiat  wadt  1^^ 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lsnch,  ^»** 
fMoe(^derAUeH,up.lS,&e.)    6.  Woiki« 
medicine,    7.  On  agriculture.    8.  On  psintu^' 
9.   On  mycology,  history,  At     He  W  ««■ 
occupied  himselT  widi  success,  with  nMcbuK^' 
and  Vitruvius  {Pra^.  Hb.  vil;  compu  S»et  Aiff 
90)  aacribet  to  him  certain  inventioniiitf  «^P^ 
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the  art  of  Riching.  He  is  also  aaid  to  have  poi- 
aeased  a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  works 
on  tactics  (TaicTucdr  «cal  'Ow?iOfuixuc6¥)  are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confiuion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Damocritus.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graee,  iv. 
p.  345 ;  Mullach,  I  c  pp.  93—159.)       [A.  S.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (aWk^iitoj).  1.  Of  Ephesua, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  u  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p^ 
526.) 

2.  A  Pktonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato*s  Phaedou  and  Aleibiades  I.  (Por- 
phyr.  ViL  PloL  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  AristoL  Mekqah. 
jcii.  p.  59 ;  Ruhnken,  Dissert.  PhUoL  de  VUa  et 
Script  Longinit  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
proconsul  A.  AUienus  {ad  Fam,  xiii.  78),  as  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L*  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  {AtifAoUfuis),  of  Miletus  or 
Halicamasstts,  is  called  Seleud  et  AnUodd  du»  by 
Pliny.  {H,  N.  vi.  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanus  Bysantius  («.  v.  "Aprtaffa)^  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Demodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
camassus.     (ircpi  'AAixopnurirou.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AWdoKos).  1.  The  fiunons 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cinous  duiing  Uieir  repast  by  singing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  hone.  (Od.  viii.  62, 
&&,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  island.  (Od, 
iiL  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1466.)  Eustathius 
describes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
tomedes  and  Perimedes  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus^s  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrheni& 
(Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
AmychM,  Demodocns  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaencians.  (Pans.  iiL  18.  §  7.) 
Later  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corcyia,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  lb.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  (*IA/ou  ir^pStfcrif),  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.  (Pint,  de 
Mm.  3  ;  Eudoc.  p.  407  ;  Phot  Bibl.  p.  152.  ed. 
Bekker.)  Plutanh  (de  Flum.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Herodes.  ('HpajcAcfo.)  But  all  such  statements 
are  fiibulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
his  name,  they  were  certainly  foigeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesus.    (Viig.  Jen.  x.  413.)    [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  {AnftMoKos),  1.  Among  the 
dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocus,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  fiither  of  Theages,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  interiocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Theages,  is  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
cus is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  kite  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
Hermann,  Sgttem  der  PlaUm,  PhUoe,  i.  p.  414,  &c.) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antao- 
rus.  (Thuc  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius.  (v.  95.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AnAc^oKos)  of  Leros,  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Cilicians.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iL  56 ; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56,  xiii  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  (Ethic  Nioom.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Arifi^oKos\  a  physician  of 
Crotona.   [Dbmocxdbs.] 

DEMO'LEON  (A7ifw\4»p),  Thexe  tn  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  MeL 
xii.  355,  &C.),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hygin.  Fab,  14),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  shiin  by  Achilles  (Hom.  IL  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  HippasuB,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint 
Smym.  x.  119,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prize  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.     (Viig.  Aen,  v.  258,  &c.)        [L.  S.J 

DEMON  (Aij^v).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  ('Ar«/s),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Philochorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  from  which- 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (Pint  Tkes. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  iiL  p.  96 ;  Suid.  «.v.  rfnroirdropts.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (vspl  impoifiiHyy,  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  s.  o.  AuMvri ; 
Harpocrat  «.  v,  Mvaw  XtCay  ;  Hesych.  s,  v, 
Oinuot;  Photius,  passim ;  Suidas, «.  v.  Audcwtuoif ; 
SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  PltU,  1003,  Av,  302,  Ban.  442 ; 
SchoL  ad  Hom,  Od.  xx.  301,  IL  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Pind.  Nem,  vii.  155,  ad  Eurip.  Riee.  248  ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52 ;  Apostol.  viL  44,  xiii  36,  xvii.  28, 
XX.  27  ;  Arsenius,  VloL  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (irtpl  buauiy ;  Harpocrat.  «.  v. 
wpoioiyia).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Phanodenuu  (Demomt^ 
CUtodemi  et  Idri)  *KrBfj^m¥  et  relip.  Fragm.y  Leip- 
zig, 1812.  (See  especially  p.  viL  Ac,  and  p.  17, 
&&,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  MilUer,  Fragm.  HisL  Graee. 
p.  378,  &c    Comp.  p.  IxxxviL  &c) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes^s  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
afiker  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Pint  Demoslh,  27  ; 
Athen.  viiL  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  (Ai|/u«Va<r(ro).  1.  The  wife  of 
Iras,  and  mother  of  Eurydamas  and  Euiytion* 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisamenus.  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  6,  ix. 
5-  ^  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adiastus.  (Hy« 
gin.  Fab,  71.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'N AX  (AD/MJt^oO,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed  of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
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aen.    He  probaUj  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadnan, 
thooj^  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and  death  it 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  hit  diameter 
to  Ludao,  who  has  painted  it  in  the  meet  glowing 
colonn,  repreMBttng  him  as  almoit  perfectly  wise 
and  good.    He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ao- 
connt  of  Demonax,  **  in  order  that  the  yonng  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  stody  of  philosophy  may  not 
he  obliged  to  confine  themseWes  to  examples  from 
antiquity,  but  may  deriTe  from  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation.**  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  haTO  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cypriaa,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  feithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.    He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  moroeeness 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  thinss ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anything  more  to  the  cause  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  laige  donations  of  apples.    He 
contracted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  <rf  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    To  these 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  *^  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,^  and  that  **  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,** — the  first  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popnhir  gods.     He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  begged  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one   of   Epictetus*s    daughters,    whose    own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
niging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.    This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  fevourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votarios 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[Crxsckns.]     Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.    (Lndan,  Demomatf;  Bmcker,  HuL  CrU. 
Phil,  per.  ii.  pars  1.  2. 6.)  [O.  £.  L.  C] 

DEMONrCE  ( Af^^rtiti)),  a  daii^ter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Euenus,  Molus,  Pylns,  and  Thestius.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  $7.)  Hesiod  (<^.  &Ao^  od  Horn.  iZ.  ziv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMONI'CUS  (Aiift6yucos\  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  fivff- 
ment  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d.}, 
who  gives  *AxcA«ytof  as  the  title  of  the  pby ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  'AxcAfos.  (Meineke, 
Froff,  dm.  Graec  i.  p.  492,  ir.  p.  570.)    [P.  &] 

DEMOTHANES(AiVio^nyf ),  of  Mttalopotis, 
a  Pktonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Aroesilas. 
(Pint.  l*kUepoem,  1.)    He  and  Eodemns  were  the 
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chief  persons  who  deliverad  Megakipolb  ftm  fc 
tyranny  of  Aiistodanna,  and  also  asasted  Amm 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Skyon.  For  a  time  t^ 
were  entrusted  with  the  administnition  of  the  stt 
<rf  Cyrene,  and  Philopoenien  in  his  youth  had  » 
joyed  their  friendship.    (Polyb.  z.  25.)     [L&] 

DEMOPHILUS.     [Damophilui.] 

DEMOTHILUS  (  Aivi^^iAar).  Llhenitf 
Ephorus,  waa  an  historian  in  the  time  ef  Aloa- 
der  the  Great.  He  eontiiraed  his  fether^  hkiny 
by  adding  to  it  the  hbtory  of  the  Swred  Wa 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  pfamdff  of  is 
temple  by  PhUomelna  the  Phociaa,  a.  c  Sa7. 
(Died.  xvi.  14 ;  Suid.  a. «.  "^cnnas;,  wfaen'E4«F 
should  be  read  for*'E^nnros ;  Athen.  vL  pi  232,  i; 
SchoL  Hom.  Jl.  xiii.  301;  Voubob,  dt  ^LGm, 
p.  98,  ed.  Westermann.1 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  sew  aadf. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Pmlogne  to  i 
Aamaria  of  Plantns,  who  says,  that  his  pl^  s 
taken  from  the  *Owtfy6s  of  Demophilus,  w.  10-19^ 
**  Hdc  nomen  Giaeoe  est  Onagos  FabolM. 
Demophilus  scripdt,  Marcos  vortit  baites. 

Asinaiiam  volt  esse,  si  per  voa  licet 
Inest  lepos  ludnsqne  in  hac  ComoediL** 
Meineke  observes  that,  jadgii^  from  the  "hpa 
ludnsque**  of  the  AsbtaritL,  we  have  no  need  ts  l^ 
gret  the  loss  of  the  'Orary^s.  (Meineke,  Png,  Com. 
Graee.  i.  p.  491.) 

8.  A  Pythagorean  phflosopher,  of  wkoie  p» 
sonal  history  nothing  is  known.     He  wnxe  i 
work  entitled  fiiov  S«pdhr«ia,  treating  of  pacticL 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  in  tbe  fom 
of  a  selection,  entitled  yptf/utti  d^l«l^^l>^^  fna 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  voik  mt 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  exodkoee.  Tk 
extant  portion  of  it  waa  first  fffinted  by  L«m 
Holstenius  in  his  collection  of  the  aadent  vtittn 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638,  Svo.,  L^gd.  Bit 
1639, 12ma;  then  by  Gale,  in  his  Qpsa:.  J^ 
Cant  1670,  8vo.,  Amst.  1688,  8yoi,  ako  vitfa  i» 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrins,  1677, 12a^ 
and  with  Wetstein's  Epictetus,  Amst  1750,1'^^; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swedbefg^  Stocttab. 
1682,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A  Sdift 
Lips.  1754^  8V0.,  and  laatly  by  J.  C.  OnlIi,iB^ 
Opiuc  Graee.  VeL  SaUmL  Lips.  1819,  Svol  [P.^] 

DEMO'PHILUa,  artists.  1.  OfHinei,' 
painter,  who  flourished  about  &  a  434^  «»  "^ 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zenxia  (1^ 
xxxT.  9.  s.  36.  §  2 ;  Zbuxis.) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  Pra«f^ 
Symmtinarum.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Fiwf.  |  li)  ^ 
also  Daiiophilus.  [P*  &] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (Av^ 
or  Ai|/M^«0ir).  1.  The  youngest  SOD  of  Cdesia* 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  esre  ef  I^ 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  witbout  say  kn*" 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  with  her  on  wSL 
and  ambrMia.  During  the  njght  she  used  to  phce 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  etenial  ywrtfc;J^ 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metanein,  who  fcUilw 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  ^^""^ 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  (Apoilod.  1 5.  §  '•' 
Ov.  Fagt,  iv.  512,  Ac  ;  Hygin.  Jbfc.  147 ;  H»- 
ffyim,  m  Cer,  234.)  ^^ 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedn,  nd  tn*r 
of  Aeamaa.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  HygiB.  F^  ^^ 
According  to  Pindar  (op.  PM.  TWSSX  ^  TT 
the  son  of  Theseus  by  Antiepe.  He  «ffaBqaB|M 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  (Honcr,  ho«ef«f  dMi 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  e£Eected  the  libemtion 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  was  with  Helena 
as  a  slave.  (Pans.  x.  25.  §  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  he  was  heloyed  hy  Lao^ce,  who  beoune 
by  him  the  mother  of  Mnnychus  or  Munytos 
whom  Aethra  brought  np  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon^s  retom  from  Troy^  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thsadan  king  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affiurs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
was,  howoTer,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mophon,  when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  Ar.  Am,  iii.  38,  Heroid,  2 ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  Edog,  ▼.  10 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fdb,  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  piomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
'K'as  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders:  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  UvWaJ^itf — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tiled  by  that  court  (Paus.  i  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Libenlis  (33)  Demophon 
assisted  die  Heracleidae  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heracleidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x^<'«  (Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut  Sympo$,  il) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.    (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Viig.  Jm.  xi.  675.)  [US.] 

DE'MOPHON  (AvfUHpSy).  1.  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  firom  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(Diod.  XV.  26  ;  Weeseling,  ad  loe.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (o. 
Dtm,  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  tlwt  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  the  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  HdL.  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Pint.  Pehp.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  Uie  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  tovm  of  the  Malli,  b.  c. 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
wmning  oontonptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  firom  death.  (Diod.  xvii  93 ; 
Curt  ix.  4 ;  comp.  Air.  Anab.  vL  9,  &c. ;  Plut 
Alex,  63.)  [E.  £.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (Aijftom/Affioj),  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  shun  by  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xxil  246, 266.)    [L.  S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES  {littiuH/^irns),  son  of  Aids- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  b.  c.  426,  to  the  com> 
mand  with  Prodes  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus* 
Their  first  important  efibrts  wero  directed  against 
Leuoas;  and  vrith  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acamanians,  Zacynthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Coi^ 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acamanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Donos- 
thenes,  however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acamanians,  who 
presoitly  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  vrith  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Coreyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians,-~an 
operation  which,  once  effBcted,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  fioeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northem  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  snooess  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfere  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos* 
thenes,  fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rousfr  ^e  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  arehery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re^ 
treat  the  loss  of  his  guide  rendereid  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-amed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light- armed  enemies.  ^  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,^  says 
Thncydides,  *<  and  of  300  Athenians  there  feir  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detaui- 
ment"    (Thuc.  iiL  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  wont 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Euiylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Osolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  dedded  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
vras  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  ofiended  Acamanians ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Plenron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment The  Ambradots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  laige  force  into 
the  country  of  their  andent  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Aigos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  &r  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  1^  a  judicious  route,  pasdng  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acamanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  eflected  a  junction  with 
Uiese  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  dedded,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians.  An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal oi  the  Peloponnesians.    And,  finally,  hav- 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  fince  of  Am- 
bracia  was  adtandng  in  tupport,  he  anooeeded 
farther  in  waylaying  and  almost  extenninating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenians  received 
a  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimateid  from  the  &ct,  that  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  800  panoplies.  (Thnc  iii. 
102,  105—1 14 ;  Diod.  ziL  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  ▼entore  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  thoogh  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophodes,  the  commanders  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hear  of  any 
dday,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  cS 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
efiect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  frncy  to  build  him  his  fort;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Laoedaanonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Atlica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at* 
tempt  to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  out  o(F  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  like^  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  part^.  Demosthoies, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fiu:t,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clbon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibty  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out  His  Aetoltan  disaster  had  taught  him  the  vaJne 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judidous  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targeteers,  he  efiected  the  achiev«nent,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc  iv.  2—40 ;  Diod.  xlL 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city*s  generals  with  the  high-bom 
and  influential  Nidas.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself  though  biSfled  by  the  advance 
of  Braaidas  in  the  main  design  on  M^gaia.  Soon 
after,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleogne  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotaa.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
waa  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Nanpactus,  and,  having  raised 
forces  in  Acaraania,  sailed  for  Siphae.    But  either  | 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  daj;  b 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  Boeotians,  whobi 
moreover  received  infonnation  of  the  plot,  na 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Dm»- 
thenes,  and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  hxs  coQeagu  s 
Delium.  The  whole  design  waa  thus  overtiinn, 
and  Demosthenes  waa  hather  dtmiaeed  bjsn- 
pulse  in  a  descent  on  ^e  territosy  of  Skrec. 
(Thuc  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101 ;  DisAm 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  history,  exeept  amonf  ^ 
s^natures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  B.  c  422 
(Thuc.  V.  19, 24),  till  the  nineteenth,  B.a413.  (h 
the  arrival  of  the  deqntch  from  Nidas  giving  an  «• 
count  of  the  relief  of  Syracnae  by  Gylippus,  he  ns 
appointed  with  Eurymedon  to  the  command  of  tk 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  st  ooee 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  nteikl 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  ail  vie 
sixty-five  ships ;  and  after  some  delays,  how  fa 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  ud  Coi^ 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesoa  and  of  Itsly,  les^ 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  &st  uol 
rictory  of  the  bedeged.  (Thuc  viL  16,  i/,39, 
26,  31,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  oondnding  portka  of  tk 
Syiaottsan  ei^wdxtion  cannot  be  given  in  a  lifted 
Demosthenes.    His  adrioe,  on  his  arrival,  vaits 
make  at  onoe  the  utmost  uae  of  their  own  praetf 
strength  and  their  aiemiea*  eonstenatioD,  ai 
then  at  onoe,  if  they  foiled,  to  return.    No  xbim- 
diate  condodon  of  the  dege  could  be  expecni 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground  ooauaDd- 
ing  the  dty,  Epipcdae.    Afta  some  muaooe«iM 
attempts  by  day,  Demoathenea  devised  sad  {^ 
into  eflect  a  plan  fiir  an  attack,  with  the  vUe 
forces,  by  night    It  waa  at  first  signally  awx*- 
fill,  but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistsoee  of « 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  dianged  to  a 
disastrous  defeat    Demosthenes  now  ooodkIH 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  i 
Nicias,  whose  piofesdons  of  greater  aoqiainta«e 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  bedeged  gRStlr  id- 
flnenoed  his  brother  generals,  really  had  SRW 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  firam  their  present  nnbeslth; 
podtion  to  the  safo  and  wholesome  dtastia  d 
Thapstts.    Demosthenes  reasoned  in  nin :  ^ 
enswMi  the  fotal  delay,  the  return  of  Gyiipp|i>*in 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nid»  9 
depart,  and  the  infotnated  recal  of  it  on  the  edip 
of  the  moon,  the  fint  defeat  and  the  leeood  at 
the  all-important  ships.     In  the  btter  eng^ 
ment  Demosthenes  had  the  chief  comnsnd,  aj 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  ndBdot 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  coutk  roosiD^ 
vras  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  b^ 
through  the   blockading   ahips   and  force  tvir 
way  to  sea.    And  he  fa^  now  the  voice  ^Jj^ 
with  him :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  lefnen- 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  DaBoe- 
thenes  for  some  time  is  described  maffy^^ 
operating  with  Nidas,  though  vrith  the  ft^ 
conunand  of  the  second  and  rearvaid  dim** 
This,  on  the  sixth  day,  throngh  itegnstere^ 
sure  to  the  enemy,  was  unaUe  to  keep  up  ^ 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  p«^ 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defenfle  ifiJB^  ^ 
enemy,  while  Nidas  thought  only  of  >P^£ J** 
treat    The  consequence  was  tint,  fasvQg  v^ 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  ^  ^^ 
rounded  and  driven  into  a  pbt  of  ground  phalM 
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with  olives,  fisnced  nearly  round  with  a  wall, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  surrendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spared. 

His  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syiacuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.  Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Symcusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  of 
Hermocrates,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Oylippus,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc  vii  42--«7 ;  Died,  xiil  10— SS ; 
Pint  JVicuu,  20-28.)  Timaens,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprixe  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  charactenxed  as  an  unfortu- 
nate genersL  Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
ness  and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  crudeness  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acamania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  &voured 
by  chance,  jet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.  In  hu  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipobe,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  foUy  and  in&tuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
farsighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
iiS  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
any  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appean 
to  have  been  of  high  rank :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described *as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Qeon  (Equties,  242),  and  his  phue  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it     [A.  H.  C] 

DEMOSTHENES  {Ati/uxrehnis)^  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demoe- 
thenes,  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholan  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(Ep,  ad  Amm.  i.  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  OL  99.  4,  or  b.  c.  3tf  1.  Gellius 
(xv.  28)  states  that  Demotthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  B.  c.  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  M  in  B.  c.  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (F»  H,  ii.  p.  426,  Ac^ 
3rd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Oraton  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
bora  in  the  archonship  of  Dezitheus,  that  is,  &  c. 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  BSckh,  Wester- 
mann,  Thiriwall,  and  othen ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  b.  &  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  c(nnmonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  Ixmh  in  b.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  fiither,  died,  he  lefl 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Oylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  yean  old.  (Plut 
Dem.  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Aphab,  ii.  p.  836 ;  Aeschin.  c, 
Ctenpk  $  171 ;  Boeckh,  Corp,  IntcripL  I  p.  464.) 
During  the  htst  moments  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  o^pital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manu&ctory,  to  three  guar- 
dians, Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob,  I  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  o£  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  pradent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  BO  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
mmae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  luid  left.  (Dem.  &  Aphob.  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  OneL  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Dcanosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injuatioe  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protectbn,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  phinted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterizes  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  orar 
tory,  which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  {Dim,  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  aU.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachen  (&  Apkob.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthenes^s  own 
statement  (de  Chron.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  hia  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  aa  his 
teachen,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instmcted  in 
philosophy  by  Plato^    (Plut  Dem,  5^  VU.  X  Oral, 
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p.  844  ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  iiL  46  ;  Cic  BnL  31,  OraL 
4 ;  QaintiL  xiiL  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Oelliiu,  iiL 
18w)  It  may  be  that  DemotChenes  knew  and  es- 
teemed Plato,  bat  it  it  moie  than  doobtftd  whether 
he  reoeiyed  hit  inetraction ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
tome  crities  hare  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer* 
tainly  going  too  frr.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instrocted  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Pint 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  844 ;  Phot  BSA.  p.  492),  bat  this 
was  a  diqyated  point  with  the  ancients  tliemselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instracted  by  Isocrates,  bat  only  that  he  studied 
the  rixTt  hf^^'^j  which  Isocrates  had  written. 
(Pint  VU,  X  OraL  p.  837,  Dvn.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pnpil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreoTer,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  DemosUienes  himself^ 
iHio  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (e.  Laerin.  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
luasied  reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
apon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phraies 
cannot  assnxedly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  oMitrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instracted  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plat.  Dem.  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p. 
844  ;  Phot  BVtL  p^  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
hty  ;  for  at  that  time  Iiaens  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  farther  supported  by  the 
fret,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resembkmce  to  those  of  Ineus,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plat  VU,  X  OraL  p.  839  ;  Liban.  Vit,  Don,  p. 
8,  Argum.  ad  Oral,  c  Oitet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  daring  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pp»- 
pared  himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  aiged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing Uie  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  &  c.  866, 
Demosthenes  called  apon  his  gnavdians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty; bat  by  intrigaes  they  oontrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  frvour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  &  AjAob.  i.  p.  828,  e.  Apkob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  uird  year  aifter  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  ci  Timocrates,  &  c.  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet,  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  aichon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Tberippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
ApM,  i.  p.  817;  Plut  ViL  X  OraL  p.  844; 
Zozim.  VU.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  eon- 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  taloita.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  free  of  all  the 
intrigaes  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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pozpoM  of  thwartixig  him  and  involviiig  In  is  a 
series  of  other  law-soita  (a  ApkaL.  pu  862).  Ik 
extant  orations  of  Demoatfaiaies  apinst  Apk- 
bus,  who  endeavoored  to  prevent  his  tsicj 
posseisinn  of  his  property,  icier  to  these  tissB- 
tions.  Demosthenes  hsid  thus  gained  a  m^ 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstandiag  all  'ie 
extraordinary  disadvantagea  onder  whidi  W  b- 
boored,  for  his  physical  constitatioii  was  weak,  ad 
his  oigan  of  ^leech  deficient — whence,  ptsbsUj,  ht 
derived  the  nickname  of  fiArmAatt  the  debate 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  osly  ovi^ 
to  the  most  unw«9aried  and  persevering  exenioei 
that  he  snooeeded  in  overcoming  and  remoTisg  tbe 
obstades  which  natore  had  placed  in  his  nr. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  As 
he  had  anived  at  the  age  of  ™*"N«^  In  tbii 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  varioos  dvil  cask 
he  prepared  hunself  for  the  career  of  a  po£ticiI 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  very  doubtfid  iii«iaa 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his  predecesaan,eBgagcd 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  aa  aome  of  his  Greek  hi»- 
graphers  assert 

The  suit  against  Apholms  had  made  Meiditt  a 
formidable  and  implacable  enemy  of  Demestbeses 
(Dem.  e.  Apkob,  iL  p.  840,  e,  Meid,  ^  S39,&c; 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  becune  expe*^ 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  hi*  penosk 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppow  te 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  mon^  <£  < 
coterie,  which,  although  jet  without  any  de£jui« 
political  tendency,  was  preparing  the  rain  of  t^ 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  sacritidB;  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.   Ik 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  a  c 
861,  when  Meidias  foroeid  his  way  into  the  Ikx 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  memben«f^ 
frmily.    This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  a^3»; 
him  the  action  of  icaanryopta,  and  when  Ut^ 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obligsnosa, 
Demosthenes  brooght  against  him  a  iucn  i^^ 
(Dem.  c.  Mmd.  p.  640,  &c)  Metdias  fiwad  naiif 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  fat  a  pmc<l  ^ 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  b.  c  354,  he  h»i:A 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  DemoeiaeaA 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  ondertakeD  tk 
choregia.     Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  a^ 
possible  ways  to  prevoit  Demosthenes  torn,  i^ 
chaiging  his  office  in  its  proper  form,  bet  attackri 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  ceHbaDa  ^^ 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  &  Mad.  p.  618.)  Sc*^ 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  pe«f^ 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demoethaies  broeght  &r. 
action  against  him.      Public  opinion  esxo^tmt:- 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  ail  p^^ 
sible  efibrto  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  «l>o  k- 
mained  firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy'b  mschinatiav. 
until  at  length,  when  am  amicable  anaqgeoent  •» 
proposed,  Demoethenes  accepted  it,  and  vitbdiev 
his  accosation.     It  is  said  Uiat  he  teodved  fr«c 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (PhiL  i^  |^ 
Aeschin.  &  Ctesipk,  §  62.)     The  reason  wky  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  aecaaati<m  wss  >&  *^  If^ 
babiUty  his  fear  of  tiie  poweifol  futffif^ 
Meidias  was  the  leader;  his  acc^tii«  the  am  <^ 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scamlT  ^ 
treated  as  an  aatiienticfrci(lBid.^M<LiT.203V>** 
been  kwked  upon  as  an  iliecal  ad,  and  hw  mo 
brought  forward  aa  a  proof  ^  DeWMtl^i^  ^ 
acceosiUe  to  bribes.  But  the  kw  which  itfM«^ 
dropping  of  a  puhlac  §iocomi&nR(JkaLcMeid.f»o*^i 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  observ- 
ed, as  it  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  onfbvnded  accusations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Demosthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
accusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satis&ctory  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affiur 
belongs  to  the  year  &  c.  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  oxation  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinisned  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  m  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  B.  c.  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  (Dionys.  Ep, 
ad  Amm,  i.  4),  and  in  B.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  TimocrateSi  The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  b.  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  jSovXcuri);,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  c.  Meid. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (e.  Mnd.  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affiurs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.  a  364  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  jomed  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  cfs  Pace,  p.  58,  c  Meid.  p.  558.)  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  ircpl  ffufiftopiSp, 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  de  Rhod.  lib,  p.  192),  and  in 
B.  a  353  he  spoke  for  the  Mesalopolitans  (Mp 
Mc7aXoroAira»r),  and  opposed  Uie  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  nxth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  b.  c.  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  fi)r 
there  u  no  question  affecting  Uie  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  witli  all  the  power  of  his  oxatoxy  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  b.  c.  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusions  and  i^nrently  fiivourable  promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  proceedinn  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  uiat  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Qieece;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment are  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  orations.    They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  &nlt  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  fidlure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
dans  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  tune,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  tlutt  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  b.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebana  But  a  report  of  Philippe  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good- will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
diefinite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
spoken  in  b.  c.  352.  Philip^s  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  B.  c.  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  Pais,  Leg,  p.  426;  Dionys. 
Ep.  ad  Amm.  L  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Pldlocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
detuls  of  the  subject  Our  only  sources  of  infoi^ 
mation  are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aea- 
chineson  the  embassy  (irspl  iropcnrfwir^clar),  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  tbe  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aea- 
chines  had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particuUrs,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  weU 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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w^tfe  tired  of  the  war  and  anable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  they  must  have  referred  to  the  Phodans 
and  Thebans  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadon  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  indined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
dans. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  ambassadon  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  dedined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration  in  fiivour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  reUtion  to  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king^s  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
dusion  of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  (de 
FaU,  leg.  p.  346,  de  Coron.  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him ;  but  the  cause  of  Demosthenes^s  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  dedsion  was  absolutely 
necessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
war  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thiaee,  and 
•ince,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
dons  of  Athens  in  the  Cbersonesus,  he  mi^t  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hiuids  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  posdhle,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occadon  that  the  treacherous  dedgns  of 
Aeschines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  recdve 
the  king^s  oath  (hfi  roiis  tf»covs\  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were  again  memben 
fthe  statement  in  the  article  Axschinbs,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  Ciasnocd 
Mtuteum^  voL  L  p»  145),  set  out  with  a  downess 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassadors  tmvelled  by  land.  On  their 
anival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Nearly  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
amved,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  imtii  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phodans. 
Accomjmnied  by  the  Atheuum  ambassadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thesaaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediiitely  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleflgiies  in  the  embassy ;  but  in 
vaiu.    Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wt  ^ 
the  issue  of  the  eventa.  Philip  in  the  meusm 
passed  Thermopj^ae,  aaid  the  &te  of  Phods  ra 
dedded  without  a  blow.  The  king  wss  dov  &:- 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyomc  kafae, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  bad  allowed  theiosdrfits 
act  the  part  of  mat  tpectaton  during  those  p> 
oeedings,  were  now  unable  to  do  anythuig,  bat  m 
they  ventured  to  expresa  their  indignation  at  \it 
king^s  conduct  by  refnung  their  saacti0Q  to  b 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  lofx- 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  in  via 
to  prevoit  BtiU  more  serious  oonseqaraces,  Dess»- 
thenes,  in  b.  c.  346,  delivered  his  oration  *ontLe 
peace^  ('cp^  Mpii*^' X  and  the  pe<^Ie  gave  vst. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  politieal  psitiei 
are  folly  developed,  and  openly  act  sgaimt  ev: 
other  ;  the  party  or  rather  the  fiictioa  to  vkki> 
Aeschines  bdonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  ^ 
pose  the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  br  \>t- 
moethenes.     He  was  assisted  in  his  gnat  vtxk  h) 
such  able  men  as  Lycuzgus,  Hyperides,  Pohreactoi 
Hegedppus,  and  others,  and  being  sopportal  tr 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  looo  reac^ 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  fitstesasn  asi 
orator.     The  bads  of  his  power  and  ioflaeoce  m 
the  peopled  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  lore  d 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  b 
country.    This  conviction  manifested  itielf  deiHf 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  opon  u^ 
treacherous  Philocrates.     (Aeschin.  e,  Qmf^  i 
79.)    But  this  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  to  ia 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  pke  t^ 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  ooootij  to  Pkl- 
lip  in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  ssme  ligfx  >* 
Philocrates  (Dem.  tie  Fais.  Leg.  p.  37(>),  for  ^ 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  be 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itadf  W 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest.    It  vis  ">* 
doubtedly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  psrtr  tb: 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  dday  be  coasestfd 
to  render  an  account  of  his  oondoct  dnriog  »e 
embassy,  b.  c.  343,  escaped  punishment,  notdt> 
standing  the  vehement  attadcs  of  Danoitbe6«»  v 
the  written  oration  wcpi  vaparptfffi^tts.  [Ass- 
chinks,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  np  his  J^ 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.    With  a  rkwof^*- 
ing  the  Peloponnedans  into  his  interests,  be  wi 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Aigives  and  Mn** 
nians,  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparts ;  he  '^^ 
sent  them  subsidies  and  threateued  Sparts  vith  » 
attack.     (Dem.  i'iWLiL  p.   69.)    Spsrts  did  b-' 
venture  to  oflFer  any  resistance,  and  the  Athaai»^ 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  fdt  unsUe  to  doaa;- 
thing  more  than  send  ambassadors  to  PelopiKii^ 
sus,  among  whom  was  Dunostheneay  to  di**'^ 
Pdoponnesians  away  from  the  Macedonian,  aud  to 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.    (Deni.  /W 
iL  p.  70,  &c.)    In  consequence  of  these  pp»a*> 
ings,  ambassadon  from  Philip  and  the  Peiopofiix^ 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  com{Jain  of  the  <^'°^''!^ 
favouring  the  ambitious  schones  of  Spsta,  vii^ 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  penin*^ 
and  to  demand  an  exphnation  of  their  condDct 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  of  course.  »jr 
ported  those  complainte ;  their  endeavours  to  gb- 
guise  Philip^s  red  intentions  and  toreprwen^  w*" 
to  the  people  in  a  fovourable  hgbt,  affardwl  tn 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  aaswtf 
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be  sent  to  the  king  was  diacuued  in  the  aMembly, 
B.  c.  344,  to  place  in  hiB  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceediiiffs  and  designs  of  the  king  and  his  Athe- 
nian friends  in  their  true  light.  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
▼ery  satisfiustory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  Python, 
with  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  having  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  such  proposals.  (Dem. 
de  Halones,  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  isUnd  of  Halonesus,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.  The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  daim 
the  island  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.  On  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Athens  in  B.C  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (irc/ji  'AAonf(rov)  was  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
pus.  This  and  oUier  simikr  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  onoe  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acamania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip^s  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  J^biL  iii. 
p.  1*29),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace^  by  which 
the  Chersonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.  The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  Demosthenes,  in  B.  c.  342,  to  his 
powerfid  oration  irtfii  ru¥  h^  Xt^^vifff^  and  to 
nis  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king^s  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.  Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Phihp  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  254) ;  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perin- 
thus  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
( B.  c.  340) ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Plut  Fiux,  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.  He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  ajftith,  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip^s  attack  upon  Byzantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  £!p.  ad 
Amm.  L  1 1.)  By  his  law  concerning  the  trierarchy 
(v6fu>s  rpnipapxiKosy,  he  further  reguhited  the 
synunoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Coron,  p.  260,  &c)  He  thus  at  once 
ga\e  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens,  b.  g.  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  aSun  of 
Greece.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.   He 
calculated  well ;  for  when  in  the  spring  of  b.  a  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschiues, 
who  was  present  as  pylagoras,  effected  a  decree 
against  the  Locrians  of  Arophissa  for  having  nn- 
bwfully  occupied  a  district  of  iacced  hmd.     The 
Amphissaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  sununoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.    Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.    (Dem.  de  Coron,  p.  275 ; 
Aeschin.  e,  CtetgA  §  125,  &c.)    The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  foiled 
from  want  of  spirit  and  eneigy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it    (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  277  )     The 
consequence  was,  that  in  b.  c  8.S9,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  oomnuuider  of  the  Amphictyo- 
nic army.    This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.    With  the  iqypearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
uig  himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.     He  set  out  without  dehiy,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Ehitea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.    Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.     The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  fovoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effiiced  the  recoUectiou  of    it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  fail  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  lundsome  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.    (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  *A99,  &c)     This 
was  the  hut  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  Utttle  of  Chaeroneia,  ou 
the  7th  of  Metageitiiion,  b.  c.  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.     Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  iu  resbtance,  and  Athens,  wliich  expected  a 
similar  fote,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  gbrious 
struggle.     The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  PiiUip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on   tolerable  terms,   which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 
The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.     The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  he 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfop- 
tunate  consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.     It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  coidd  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral onitiou  upon  ihose  who  bad  follen  at  Chaero- 
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neia,  and  that  tha  fimenl  fioaat  ivai  oelsbmted  ia 
kis  houae.  (Dem.  ds  Conm.  p.  320,  &c.)    Bat  the 
fnry  of  tha  Maoedonian  party  and  of  hia  penonal 
enemies  gare  fall  Tent  to  itaelf ;  they  made  all 
poMibie  efforts  to  homble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brooght  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  veige  of  destroction.    Accusa- 
tions were  brooght  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosidea,  Diondas,  Melantfana,  Aiistogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crash 
him  (Dem.  d»  Conm.  p.  310)  ;  bat  the  more  noto- 
lioas  they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  nnmask  them  before  the  people.    Bat  matters 
Boon  began  to  assume  a  more  daqgeroas  a^ect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportnnity  offsred 
aoon  after  the  battle  of  Chaenmeia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  fixr  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  de  Conn,  p.  266.)    Aeschines 
attack^  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
ahew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  pnblic  gratitude  and  sudi  a 
distinction.    This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenea,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymen.    Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  330 
(Pint.  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (vcpi  ore^dyou).    Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifih  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.     All  Greece  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  intwest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.    The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  levised  and  altered 
at  a  later  penod. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new- storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  B.C.  336, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonisn  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  giiefy  was  the  first 
joyfolly  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king*s  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Maoedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Pint  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  &  QeeqA.  §  161 ; 
Died.  xviL  8.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  AUiens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
I  one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
I  the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  aflker  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthfid  king. 
(Plut.  Dem.  23 ;  Aeschin.  &  Oee^  §  161.)  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to 
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chastise  the  rebellious  ne^boara  of  Macedonia, 
than  a  iUse  report  of  his  death  called  forth  anodux 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  Thebes,  which  had 
suffered  most  severely,  was  foremost ;  but  the  i> 
snrrection  spread  orer  Arcadia,  Arm,  Elis,  ml 
Athens.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Thebet. 
there  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demoetbe&» 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  auccours  should  be 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforte  were  made,  and  D^ 
mosthenes  alone,  and  at  his  ovm  expense,  sent  a 
supply  of  aims.  (Died.  xvii.  8.)  The  second  sod- 
den arrival  of  Alexander,  and  hia  destioctiaD  of 
Thebes,  in  b.  c  335,  put  an  end  to  all  futher 
attempto  of  the  Greeks.  Athena  submitted  to  »■ 
oessity,  and  sent  Demades  to  the  king  as  mediatoe. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaden  of  the  popo- 
btf  party,  and  among  them  Demoethenes,  ifunld 
be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  id- 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  peraiat  ia 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  ia  the  begiimiBg 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  for  Greece ;  hot 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  required 
only  some  spark  from  without  to  make  it  bhie 
fordi  again  in  undiminished  fury.     This  ipark 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  had  b^  left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  while  the  king  proceeded  to 
India.   When  Alexander  had  reached  the  esiten- 
most  point  of  his  expedition,  Harpalos  with  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  ^)0v 
mercenaries,  fled  finom  Babylon  and  came  to  Gntn. 
In  B.  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  purchay-i 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  pili 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.     Tm 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  Maoedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  an  aft 
of  hostility  towards  Maoedonia  itself;  and  it  ns 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Olympias 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  np  the  relti 
and  the  money  they  had  receired  of  him,  and  to 
put  to  trial  diose  who  had  accepted  his  bribes. 
Harpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  invedga- 
tion  concerning  those  who  had  been  bribed  bj  him 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenea  was  amoog  the 
persons  suspected  of  the  crimcL     The  aocooata 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Harpsins  at 
Athens  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  impoiaihle 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.     Theopoopoi 
(op.  Plvt.  Dem.  25,  comp.  ViL  XOraL  p.  846) 
and  Deinarchus  in  his  oration  against  DemostbrQcs 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  ci 
Harpalus;  but  Pausanias  (ii.  3a  §  4)  expreaslj 
acquito  hhn  of  the  crime.    The  authority  of  bii 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  lor  m  the 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  coo- 
duct  of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  diiptitei  about 
Har|ialus,  if  we  remember  that  he  opposed  the  R* 
ception  of  the  rebel,  and  that  he  voluntarily  ^ 
fared  himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  owa  that  it  is 
at  least  highly  improbdble  that  he  should  hate 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  «» 
not  his  gmlt  which  caused  his  condenmstioo,  bo( 
the  impbcable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  psitVi 
which  eageriy  seised  this  fitvouraUe  opportunity 
to  rid  itsdf  cf  ito  moat  formidable  oppooeot,  vh^ 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  own  friesda 
from  sheer  timidity.    Demosthffloes  defended  him- 
self in  an  oration  which  Athenaeus  (riii.  p^J  ^ 
wcfil  Tov  xymriei^  and  which  ia  probaUy  the  wu 
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as  the  one  Nfemd  fo  hv  othefs  under  the  title  of 
dhroAdy/a  iw  9tipo»,  (Dionya.  ds  Admhr.  «i  dio. 
Dem,  57,  Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  12.)  Bat  Dcanoethenee 
was  declared  gaUty,  and  thrown  into  prison^  from 
which  however  he  escaped,  apparently  ¥dth  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistiates.  (Plat. 
Dem,  26,  VU,  X  OroL  p.  846 ;  Anonym.  ViL  De- 
nuMih,  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  his  country, 
and  zesided  partly  at  Troeiene  and  pertly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  towards 
his  heloTed  native  land. 

Bat  his  exile  did  not  last  long,  for  in  B.  c.  323 
AlexaAder  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  (Greeks,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leosthenes  it  soon  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  ^Diod. 
xviii.  10.^  Demosthenes,  although  still  livmg  in 
exile,  jomed  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug^ 
gle  for  liberty  by  the  firo  of  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
a  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  isova. 
Peixaeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plat.  Dem,  21  y 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  846 ;  Justin,  xiiL  5.)  The  miti- 
tary  operations  of  ^e  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  for  as  Theesaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  Lamia.  Bat  this  was  the  turning  point; 
for  although,  even  after  the  foil  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  tiie  army  of  Leon- 
natus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  &  a  322,  the  battle  of  Cianon. 
This  defeat  aJone  would  not  mdeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu' 
ally  cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
allied  army  withdrawn.  Antipater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thos 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.  AH  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marohed  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Denudes,  the  Athenmns  sentenced  them  to 
death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Cahinria,  and 
had  taken  refrige  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyanepnon,  b.  c  322.  (Plut  Detn,  29,  F«L  JT 
OraL  p.  846 ;  Lucian,  Enoom,  Dem.  43,  &c) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greatest  and  noblest  spirib  of  antiquity ;  and  this 
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fiune  win  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  conristent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man*s  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suo- 
cess — so  often  merely  dependent  upon  drcumstancea 
— ^by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagantly than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  oooiplicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught,, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  D^osthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  hw 
life  which  perhi^  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  a£bct  his  chamo- 
ter  as  a  man,  are  abnost  below  contempt  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (PluL  Dctn,  20,  VU,  X  OraL 
p.  845 ;  Aeschin.  o.  CU^  $$  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philippe  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut  Dem.  22 ;  Aeschin.  c  CduipL 
$  77);  and  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 
exile — a  foot  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  lov^  and 
honoured  rather  than  bhimed.  (Plut  Dem,  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschinea,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Cleapk,  $  173,  c  Timardu  $  131,  de  FaU,  Leg, 
$  165 ;  Pint  Dan.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affiura  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  partv  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Penia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as.  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  his  powers  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Oar  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenea 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  foult  in  his  oratory.  By  fiur  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time,, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut  Dem.  9,  11) ;  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  readmg  his  orations, 
while  others  were  more  unpressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Gomp.  Dionys.  de  Admbr,  o» 
dk.  DemoelL  22;  Cic.de  OrtO.  UL  56,  BruL  38; 
QuintiL  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  for  from  being  fonlts ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofo  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  ooune.  The 
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obfttades  which  his  phyBkal  contdtatioii  threw  in 
hit  way  when  he  commenoed  his  career,  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  coungeous  and  perserering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  have  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrank  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Plut.  Dan.  6,  &c) 
Those  eariy  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  ontions  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  yenturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  ^ke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  dedined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
(Plut  Dem,  8,  ViL  X  Oral,  p.  848.)  Ther«  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  thiU  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidias,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after^ 
wards  given  up  and  left  incomidete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
m  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  fiir  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modem  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Dem,  IS)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  fidr  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  cahnly  but  irresistiUy  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  th^  magic  force  of 
his  fainguage,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
ridi  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  fimiiliar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  efl^t,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  tiroes. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus,  entitled  ircpi 
T^*  Tou  Ari/waOftfovs  ^tivoTTjTos.  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demosthenes^s  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specular 
tion  with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  eariy  as  the  second  century  b.  c,  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  mi- 
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worthy  of  Demosdienes,  sndi  as  the  A^7«t  htn- 
^s  and  the  j^Mmjc^r,  w&e  inoorpomted  in  Hut 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Others,  mck 
as  the  speech  on  Halonesus,  the  first  against  Arit- 
t<Meiton,  those  against  Theocrines  sod  Neaoa, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  oootoa- 
porary  orators,  may  have  been  intxodnoed  amoag 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  W 
of  great  assistance  to  ua  to  have  the  onamentazies 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  sock 
men  aa  Didymua,  Longinna,  Hermogenes,  Sailta- 
tius,  ApoUonides,  Theon,  Gymnasios,  and  othco; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  is  loit, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  unportanoe  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  nuserable  collection  of  scholia  which  hm 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  U^iaa,  sod 
the  Greek  arffmmenla  to  the  orationa  by  Libsoiss 
and  other  rhetoiidana. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  &5  aaaoBi 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut  ViL  X  OraL  p.  847;  Phot 
BU,  p.  490),  but  of  these  only  61,  and  if  we  de 
duct  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  ia  strangely  ens^gfc 
counted  as  an  oration,  only  60  have  oome  down  to 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  ^ 
rions,  or  at  least  of  very  donbtfal  autheoticttr. 
Besides  these  orations,  dkere  are  56  Eaaar^  ts 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  besr  tk 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  gennineiwai  ii 
very  doubtful. 

The  omtions  of  Demoathenea  are  contained  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  (»aton  by  Aldoii 
H.  Stephens,  Taylor,   Reiake,  Dnkas,  Bekker, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  ^  Sepaiaie  editisoi 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  woe  pob- 
lished  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1504 ;  at  Basel  m  1532 : 
by  Felidano,  Venice,   1543 ;    by  MoreUu  and 
Lambinus,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  WoI4  1572  (often 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paris,  1790;  and  by  Schae- 
fer,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822,  in  9  vob.  8to. 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
tianalation,  and  the  othera  the  critical  appanos, 
the  indices,  &c.    A  good  edition  of  the  text  ii 
that  by  W.  Dindorf;  Leipsig,  1825,  3  voia.  8ro. 
We  subjoin  a  dasaified  list  of  the  oiatioi»  of 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  edittooi 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  vA 
the  literature  upon  it 

I.  Political  Oratioms. 

A.  (hvi&Mz  a^amd  Phiip* 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  were  pnUiahed  I7 
J.  Bekker  (Beriin,  1816,  1825  and  1835),  C  A. 
Rudiger  (Leipzig,  1818,  1829  and  18S3),  sodJ. 
T.  VomeL    (Frankfurt,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  PhiUppic  was  delivered  in  AC  ^'A 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dis- 
tinct orations,  the  second  of  which  ia  suppoied  to 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  t  luf  4^'- 
(Dionya.  Ep,  ad  Amm.  L  10.)  But  critica  down 
to  the  present  tune  are  divided  in  their  opim«» 
upon  this  point  The  common  opinion,  that  tw 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  MS&i 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PUkL  Mei^ 
aM8derSchweixy\ollp,2UiuL  The  opposite  <r 
nion  is  very  ably  maintained  by  J.  Hdd,  /W<pc 
mena  ad  Dem,  OraL  gwiexmlpo  prima  FkiLdicitiir. 

Vratiakiviae,  1831,  and  especially  bySeebeck  n 
the  Zeitadtri/i  fur  d.  AUerikmrnwrn,  for  1838. 
No.  91,  &c  . . 

2—4.   The  first,  second,  and  third  01prt»t 
orations  belong  to  the  year  a  c  349.   Diony«M» 
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{Ep.  ad  Amm,  i  4)  makes  the  second  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  R.  Raachenstein,  de 
Orat  Olyntk.  ordinej  Leips.  1821,  which  is  re- 
printed in  vol.  i  of  Schiaefer^s  Appezatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  Oennan 
translation  of  the  Philippics,  i.  p.  103,  &&,  and  by 
Westennann,  Stuve,  Ziemann,  Petrenz,  and  BrUck- 
ner,  in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  orations,  with  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  C.  H.  Funkhanel,  Leipzig, 
1834,  8to. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  deliyered  in  &  c. 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
PhUijppiache  JReden^  i.  p.  222,  &c.,  and  Vomel, 
ProUffom.  ad  OraL  de  Foes,  p.  240,  &c. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c.  844. 
See  Vomel,  Ini^ram  esse  Demotth,  Philip,  IL  ap- 
parei  ex  dispotHume^  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Rauchenstein  in  JaJm'a  Jakrb,  vol. 
XL  2,  p.  144,  &C. 

7.  On  Halonesua,  b.  g.  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  HegesippuSb 
(Liban.  Aiyum,  p.  75 ;  Harpocrat  and  Etym.  M. 
f.  V. ;  Phot  BibL  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  ooation  for  Demosthenes  in  Di$- 
mriaHo  ntper  OroL  de  Halon^  Lnbben.  1808,  but 
he  is  oj^sed  by  Becker  in  Seebode^s  Arcbi»»  for 
1825,  i.  p.  84,  &c,  Phil^>pi»Bhe  Bedtn,  iL  p.  301, 
&&,  and  by  Vomel  in  Odendilur  Hegnippi  esse  oror 
Uonem  de  HaUmeeo^  Fzankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oiation  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 

8.  ncpl  T^y  hf  Xc^onfff^  delivered  in  &  c.  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  b.  c.  342. 
See  Vomel,  DemoOheme  PhOip,  IJL  habUam  etae 
ante  ChenoneeUioamy  Frank!  1837 ;  L.  Spengel, 
Udier  die  dritU  Phil^,  Rede  dee  Dern^  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  a  c.  341, 
but  is  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  PkUip,  Reden,  iL  p.  491,  &c. ;  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Orai,  Philip.  IV,  DemoetL  al*fudieaiur, 
Qroningae,  1818. 

11.  np^s  ri)v  *EiriaToXi|i'  r^r  ^iX/wov,  refers 
to  the  year  b.  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  PhUip,  Peden,  iL  p.  516,  ^uc 

B.  Other  PoUtioal  Oraikm. 

12.  Hepl  Suvr^cotf,  refers  to  B.  c.  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  luuids  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf^  Prdeg.  adLepUn,  p.  124 ;  Schaefer,  Apparat. 
CriL  L  p.  686. 

13.  Utpt  lioiiiu^Vy  was  delivered  in  B.  c.  354. 
See  Amersfoordt,  Iniroduct,  m  OraL  de  Symmor, 
Lugdun.  Bat  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer*s  ^j)par. 
Orit,  voL  L;  Parreidt,  DispuUxL  de  InttU,  eo 
Aiken,  cujue  ordinat.  ei  correeL  in  orcU.  TlefA  Sv/ifu 
inecr^ffta  mudd  Demoeth.^  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  'Tir^p  McToXovoAtTwr,  b.  c.  353. 

15.  ncpi  rns  *Po9ieg¥  ^evBepiatf  B.  c.  351. 

16.  UffA  rHv  irp6s*A\4^eai9pw  awO^itSv^  refers 
to  B.  c.  825,  and  was  recognised  as  spurious  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  (Diony-s.  de  Admhr.  vi  die. 
Dem,  57 ;  Liban.  Argttm.  p.  211.) 

II.  Judicial  or  Privatb  Orations. 

17.  IIspl  2rc^<(yov,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  B.  c.  330.  There  are  numerous  separate 
editions  of  this  fiunous  oration  ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1815,  and  Berlin,  1825, 
by  Bremi  (Gotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Got- 
tingen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Commeni. 
Hidorioa  et  Chronolqff.  m  Demoeth.  OraL  de  Coron.^ 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droysen  ( Udier  die  Ae^theit  der  Urhmd.  m  De- 
moeth. Rede  vom  Kraaz,  in  the  ZeiUckri/i  fur  die 
AUerUnumw.  for  1839,  and  rq>rinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Oaseioal 
Mueeum,  vol  L  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness,  while  Vumel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1841)  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hodiema  OraL  DemoetJL  de  Coron,  Leipzig,  1825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Bri^leb,  Comment,  de  DemoriL  OraL 
pro  Ctetiph.  praeatantia^  Isenac.  1832. 

18.  Ilfpl  T^s  napavpw^etas,  delivered  in  B.  a 
342. 

19.  IIcpl  rifs  ArO^eUu  vpds  Aeirrlir/fr^  was 
spoken  in  b.  c.  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
sepuately  by  F.  A.  Wol^  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kcrrd  tHedOou  irepi  rmi  icoyd^Aov,  was  com- 
posed in  B.  c.  355.  There  are  separate  editions 
by  Bnttmann  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com- 
pare Bbckh,  Veber  die  ZeitverhUltnisse  der  Midiana 
in  the  Abkandl,  der  BerUn.  Ahadem,  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &C. 

21.  Kord  'AvSpor/cvrof  irapevtffianr,  belongs  to 
B.  c.  855,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fnn- 
khanel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kord  Af»urToirpdb-ovt,B.c352.  SeeRumpf, 
De  Charidemo  Oritoy  Oiessen,  1815. 

23.  Kard  TtfuntpdrouSy  b.  c.  853.  See  Blume, 
Proleffom,  in  Demoeth.  Orat,  c  7Smoerat.y  Borlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  b.  g.  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations,  especially  of  the 
first,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves (Dionys.  eU  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57 ;  Har- 
pocrat s.  w.  Se»pls  and  rcoAi^y ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Argttm.  p.  769 ;  Phot 
BibL  p.  491.)  Modem  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinacchus,  p.  106,  &c;  Westennann,  Quaeet. 
Demoeth.  iiL  p.  96y  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  b.  a  364. 

28.  llp6s''Aipo6w  ^v^pofrrvprnVy  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westennann,  QmesL  Dem, 
iiL  p.  11,  &€.  Comp.  SchSmann,  de  Jure  PvU, 
Graee.  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  agfunst  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  Re  J\Udari  ap,  Athen.<,  &c., 
Freibuxg,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  suspected  by  BSdch,  PM,  Scan.  (/Athene^ 
Index,  e.  e.  Demostibenes. 

31.  Uapaerpa^  wpds  Zifi^^fuy,  Ms  afier  the 
year  b.  c.  355. 

32.  Tlpds  *Awaxo6puir  mtpaypapiiy  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  np^f  ^pfdtwa  irepi  ^cafeievy  was  spoken  in 
B.  a  332.  See  Baumstark,  Pniegom.  w  Orai, 
Demoeth.  adv.  Phorm,,  Heidelberg^  1826. 
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34.  np^f  T^r  hamfirm 
ceftain  date»  nd  iu 
of  the  ■ndcBta. 


',  u  of 


g«iiiiiieiie«  u  dmbted  1^ 
See  the  Qieek  Aign- 


36.  ^rHp  ♦opyifupei  «a^paf  4  bekiigi  to  bl  c 
350. 

36.  U^f  Uamiwtrm  wapaypm^  fiJk  afts 
&a  347. 

37.  npdf  NaiwiiMex**'  **^  Bowvi^  9mptpfpmp4» 
M  of  oneertem  date. 

38L  n^f  Beitrr^  ««pl  rov  Mprnm,  bdongs  to 
B.  c  351  or  350,  and  waa  ascribed  bjr  tome  of  the 
ancienta  to  Deii^idraa.  (Dionyi.  HaL  Demank, 
la)  See  Bockh,  CTrfaMi.  ISAM'.  <fa«^«.&etMMa, 
Pl22,  Ac; 

39.  n^f  BeMTT^r  Mp  vpouD^  fofrp^mtf  b.  c. 
347. 

40.  n^t  SvevStor  Mp  wpom6s^  of  mioeitam 
date. 

41.  Il^ff  ^oirdnrer  wtpi  irrMatmty  of  mioer- 
tain  date.  The  gemuoeneM  of  this  OBation  ii 
dovbted  by  the  anUior  of  the  argvn.  to  it,  BSekh, 
Index  to  FubL  Eeom,  ^  AtkeiiMj  and  Schaelei^ 
JkppoT,  GnL  T.  p.  €3. 

42.  Ilp6s  Mutiprttrw  wtpi  'Ayriou  KkJjpau,  of 
uneeitatn  date.  See  do  Boor,  Prolepom,  z»  der 
Reds  de$  Dtmattk  gegm»  MakariatiUi  Hambug, 
1838. 

43.  Uph  Atoxdfl  v*|P^  ^^  '>Mpe»>  of  imeertam 
date. 

44  and  45.  The  two  ontioni  agaanat  Stephanu, 
belong  to  the  time  preyions  to  b.  c.  343.  The 
genoineneM  of  the  fint  m  doobted  by  L  Bdcker. 
See  C.  D.  Beel,  Diatribe  m  DemoelL  OraL  m 
Stepkan^  Lngdun.  Bat.  1825. 

46.  Tlepi  iMfTfov  Mol  Mnyo'if o<;Xov  i^mtiofiafh 
rvpteh^  belong!  to  the  time  after  b.  a  355.  Its 
gemoineneiB  it  donbted  by  Harpocr.  ».  tTc  *EiKaA/(r- 
rpam^  and  ^nifi^rvfr,  H.  Wol^  Bockh  {L  &),  and 
L  Bekker.     See  Schaefer,  Appar,  CriL  ▼.  p.  216. 

47.  Kord  *OXv^io8a>pov  fikd€nty  after  b.  c. 
343. 

48.  Upif  TifiiBeav  ihr^p  XP^*  ^^  between 
B.  c.  363  and  354,  bnt  is  eonsidered  sporioos  by 
Haipocat  t.  v.  Kaicorcx>'i*r,  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
(see  Scfaae&r,  Appar*  CriL  t.  p.  264).  It  ie  de- 
ttended  by  Rnmjj^  de  OraL  adv,  TlkmotLf  Qicssen, 
1821. 

49.  n^s  noAuicX4a  irtpl  roS  hrirpaipaftxAf'f'^ 
after  BLC  361. 

50.  n«pi  rev  Srt^ivv  r^f  rpaipapx'^%  >fter 
B.  c.  361,  ia  inspected  by  Becker,  X^emosilik.  ale 
Staatemann  und.  Redner,  p.  465. 

51.  Il^r  lUxXirvoy,  spoken  in  B.  a  864. 

52.  Ilpds  NucSorparaif  vtpi  rmy  'ApeBovalov 
Mpearilienf^  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Haipocrat.  t.  e.  'Awaypo/pi, 

53.  K«rd  K^PMMt  altdas,  b.  C.  34a 

54.  npds  KaXXoM^ia  wepl  X"^^^  of  oneettain 
date. 

55.  Kard  /iuunnrMpou  fi?*Agns,  B.  c  329. 

56.  "E^tf  rp^f  EMovAlSifv,  after  u.  c.  346. 

57.  Kcrrd  Bemtplifov  Met^is^  belongs  to  b.  c. 
325,  bnt  is  probably  the  woik  of  Deinarchus. 
(Dionys.  IkmardL  10  ;  Argum.  ad  OraL  e.  Theo- 
crm,  p.  1321 ;  Harpocrat.  ».  ee.  'arypa^ov  and 
BeoKpmis;  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  t.  p.  47^^ 

58.  Kara  NuitpaSy  refers  to  b.  c.  340,  but  is  con- 
aidered  spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  (Dionys.  ds  Admit,  m*  die.  Dem,  hi ; 
Phiynich.  p.  225 ;  Haipoost.  s.  w.  r'/V^  8ivu>- 


T.  p.  527.) 
IIL  Saofw 


59.  TaiTidfiii,  Kfcn  to  B.  &  338,  bat  ii » 
qoestiooafaly  spQrioi&  (DioBja.  de  Adm^.tHt. 
i)lMi.23,44;  IibaB.pu6;HaipacnL&faAi7» 
8a<andKciyMri»;  Phot  JWU.  pu491;  Sniii.L 
Aiyuw^tnif;  Bekker,  Amsed.  p.  354;  Wal» 
maun,  QuaeeL  Dem.  iL  p.  49,  doe.)  Its  gcana- 
nese  is  defcaded  by  Becker  (DtaMMtf.  ^  SutiiL 
u.  Red.  iL  p.  466,  &c)  and  Kriiger  (in  Seeb^'i 

JfdUe,  i  2,  p.  277X 

60.  *Epvriiitff,  is,  like  tbe  fiiancr,  a  sparini 
production.  (Dionys  de  Admar.  ri  die.  Dm.  44; 
Ufaan.  p.6;  PoDiuc,  iiL  144;  Phot  SOLlc: 
Weatennann,  QeaeaL  Dem.  iL  pu  70,  ftc) 

Among  the  kMt  oralkna  of  Dmosthoci  tk 
following  are  mentkned : — AifU^i  y^puji^r 
olroSrrt  Itipeds.  (Dionya.  Deimawtk  IL)  2.  Imi 
Mhrrat.  (PoUnz,  "m.  53  ;  Haipocr.  e. «,  Acn- 
Tc^ir.)    3.  Upis  ILiA^cvirrDr  vapaypaf^.  (Bek- 
ker, Ameed.  p.  90.)    4.  Tlepi  xP««^(AAa.x^ 
p.  592)  isperhi^  the  sbbm  aa  llie  inkmiU  w 
M^.    (IMonyiLJ^<Hf  JflMLi.  12;  wiM^kn^ 
ever,  in  Deimmtk.  57,  dedatea  it  a  qmriou  «■- 
tion.)    5.  Ik^  T»9  pa^  hibeSmi  'Apn^ee,  w 
sporioos  according  to  DionyaiaSb    (IkmnA  57.) 
6.  K«rd  AfifidiBau.    (Bekker,  Ameed.  p  3S5.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  pR^wbly  extant  in  Alensd.  « 
F^.  p.  478,  ed.  Walx.     7.  TIpet  KpnSm  etp 
rev  iyewtaialiiifiares.     (HaipocnL  e.  e.  *Ereeie- 
«i|fMui»  where  Dionjaios  doabta  its  geavineMa.) 
8.  *Tv4p  p^6peaf^  probably  not  a  woik  oiIka» 
thenes.   (Suid.  e.  o.  'Afux.)     9.  Trip  Jmipee  lif 
hnrpow^t  vp6f  XapUhyuHf^  belonged  socordi]^  ta 
CaUimachus  (op.  Phot.  BUd.  p.  491)  to  DeiDsirto. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modem  hisiDRini  d 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  fsDovng 
works  will  be  found  osefiil  to  the  student  •/ 1^ 
rooftthenes  :  Schott,  Vilae  ParaOdae  Afvtd.  a 
Demoetk.  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  DemaSaa 
ale  SiaaiemaitM  wed  RedmeTy  Halle,  W6,  Snk 
8vo  ;  Westermann,  Qmaeatmiee  Deeeoelkemcee,  h 
four  parts,  Leipzig,  1830 — 1837,  GeaduHe^ 
Grieeh.Bertdteamieit^i§  56^57,  andM^ni. 
pi  297,  Ac ;  Bohneke,  Sludieie  rnfdern  Gdide  4ir 
Atiiet^ten  Redmr,  Beriin,  184^  [!«•  S<] 

DEMO'STHENES  (AivMNrtf^vwf).  K  Tkfr^ 
ther  of  the  orator.    See  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  vrrote  a  history  of  his  v^ 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  qm^  >7 
Stephanus  of  Bynntium.  {e.ve.  Ko^t,  !!«•<*•' 
comp^  e,  re.  Tdpas,  Topff^s,  Tcvpnicvis^  *^^ 
Spcta,  'Aprdffir;    Etym.  Mag.  e.  e.  *H^'a.)  He 


further  wrote  an  account  of  the  foondstiflBi  « 
towns  (irrf^fftf),  which  is  likewise  seveial  ona 
quoted  by  Stephanus;  Enphoiion  wrote  *V^ 
against  this  historian  under  the  title  of  Aiyietfw^ 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant  (Bekker,  is0^ 
dot.  p.  1388 ;  comp  Meineke,  de EeplioriBae,ps\-) 

3.  ATfandBn,aGreekgrammarim,wbowniU 

according  to  Suidas  {e.  o.)  a  woA  oo  the  ditbyisS' 
bic  poets  (ve^  dift^po^foireuir),  a  paiaphi**^  " 
Homer*8  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod's  Theogooy,  aadtf 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Damagetos  of  HoidoS' 
(Westermann,  QeaeeL  Dem.  iv.  ^  38, 88.) 

4.  Sumamed  the  Little  (d^ua^f),  a  Greek  ne- 

torician,  who  is  otherwise  unJaown;  ^JT! 
fragments  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  ^^*^. 
Amodeia  {pp.  135,  140, 168, 170, 172>  T^  ^^ 
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DBM(ySTHENES  MASSALIOTES,  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (4  MourovAi^s),  s  mttiTe  of 
HaneiUe^  and  the  author  of  aoTBial  medical 
formulae  proMrred  by  Oalen,  ntiut  have  lired  in 
or  before  the  first  oentnij  atla  Chiiet,  ae  he  is 
quoted  by  Asdepiades  Phaimacion.  (GaL  De  Corn- 
pot,  Medieam,  #00.  Gem,  y.  15.  toL  xiiL  p.  8A6.) 
B7  some  peraone  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demosthenes  Philalethes,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  nmplj  MamUatu 
or  Mattilienmt.  (Gal.  Le.^  855 ;  Aetius,  ir.  2. 
58,  p.  726.)  See  C.G.  KUhn,  AddHanu  ad  Eleneh, 
Medioor.  Veter,  a  J,  A.  FoMeio^  jp&,  ecMUtom, 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fingments  of  Demos- 
ihenes  that  remain.  [W.A.G.] 

DEMCySTHENES  PHILALE'THES  (Aih 
/uHrBtPfif  6  ^lAoXii^f ),  a  phjsidan,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hero- 
philus.  (GaL  De  D^ffhr,  PtUt.  iv.  4.  toL  Tiii.  p. 
727.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  waa  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  ocufist  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  (L  &),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserved 
by  Aetius,  Panlus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters. [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (Aw^erfwros),  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  denmgogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Aldbiades,  Nidas,  and  Lamachus  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  staae  by 
Eupolis  in  his  comedy  entitlMl  BovfAynf,  (Plut 
Ale,  18,  Nie.  12 ;  Ruhnken,  Hist,  Orit,  Or,  Graeo, 
p.  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  an  ambasiador  firom 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Rnhnken  (/.  e.) 
to  have  been  the  gnmdson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
HelL  VL  3.  §  2.) 

3.  A  person  in  whose  name  Eupolis  exhibited 
his  comedy  AdrSkwcot.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  (s,  v,  x^ip^n  AfifUirrparos 
Aiiiuifwot^Ttf) :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  read 
TtfUffrpoToSf  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Timostratus.]  (Mein^Ee,  Frag.  Com. 
CfraBci,  ppi  110,500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing (d\i9VTutd)  in  twenty-six  botdcs,  one  on  aqua- 
tic divination  (vcpi  rUs  ipvtpou  fuurrudis),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  lustory. 
(Suid.  $,  V.  AoftAar^teros  \  Aelian,  N,  A,  xiiL  21, 
XV.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  parson 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  (H,  N,  xxxviL  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  Dcanostratas  of  Apameia,  Ihe  iecoi)d 
book  of  whose  work  **  On  Riviers^  {mpi  worofmy) 
Plutarch  quotes.  (DeFluv,lZ;  comp.  Eudoc.  p. 
128;  Phot.  BOL  Cod.  clxL ;  Vossins,  de  HieL 
Graae,  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Westeimann.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMOTELES  (An/ior^Ans),  one  of  the  twelve 
authors,  who  according  to  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvL 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  others 
wise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOTI'MUS  (Ai|/i^r^/uef ),  an  AAenkn  and 
intimate  fiiend  of  Theopluastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Theo- 
phrastus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  mm  a  house, 
and  appointed  him  one  ^  his  executors;  but  fiir- 
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therpaiticnlars  an  not  known.  (Diog.  La£rt  v.  58» 
b&,  56.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMCXENUS.    [Damoxbnub.] 

DEMUS  (Anitot),  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
aeoa  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Demus  was  tiie  au- 
thor cS.  an  Atthia,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  Casaubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAeiT^i|/uof,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  AtUiis.  If  the  name  Demus  is  wrongs 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Aiffuir  than  KAsi- 
T^Si^Mf,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRITES  (Acy8piTi)f ),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  ue  none  import 
as  DasyUius,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Plat  Sjfmpoe* 
5;  Pans.  L  43.  §  5.)  [US.] 

DENDRI'TIS  (Acy9p?ri»),  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  oocnn  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  rekted  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
firom  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  firiend  Polyxo,  die  widow  of  TIepolemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  TIepolemus  had  fid&n  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  waa 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise 61  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodians 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritia. 
(Pans.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  &] 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  fitvourably  dispoeed  towards 
Britannicus,  but  his  aocuien  were  not  listened  toi. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin- 
guished and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto* 
rian  cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Gaiha  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Licinianus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galfaa  broke 
out,  A.D.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densus  rushed  out  against  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecuton  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  waa 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  HitL 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassias  (lxiv.6)  and 
Plutarch  {Galh,  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.      [L.  Sw] 

DENTATUS,  M.'  CU'RIUS  (some  writen  caH 
him  M.  Curius  Dentatus),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  eaid  to  have  derived  his  oog* 
nomen  Dentatus  firom  the  drcomstanoe  (tf 
having  been  bom  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  15.)  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  mwac,  and  it  appean  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Cic.  pro  Sulla,  7 ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.}  The  first  office  which 
Curios  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  waa  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Clan^us  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  intenex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compdled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  l^gal  election  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.    (Cic.  Bni,  14;  AmeL 
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Vict.^  Ftr.  lU^itL  38.)  The  year  of  his  tribune- 
ship  it  uncertain.  Aocoiding  to  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  InteripL  Lai,  No.  539)  Appius  the  Blind 
was  appointed  intenez  three  times,  and  from  Livj 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  his  inter-reigns 
belongs  to  b.  c  299,  but  in  that  year  Appius  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribuneship  of  Dentatus.  In  b.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelias  Rofinas,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnit««  and  gained  such 
decisive  victories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  ymrs,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  nndertaicing  he  was  again 
so  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabines  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  dvitas 
without  the  sufinge.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  14),  but  a  por^ 
tion  of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.    (Niebuhr,  Hid,  <^'  Romt^  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  B.  c.  283,  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was  skin 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambasndors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  owttio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lucaaians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
487)  belonged  either  to  b.  c.  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  B.  c  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyirhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  aimy,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refiised  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
beoi  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
BoaeventUm  and  in  the  Arusinian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothinff  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacri&ing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.  c.  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bmttians,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus;  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  fium  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  B.  c.  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  fium, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.    He  le- 
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jected  their  pnsents  with  the  words,  that  he  pB> 
ferred  raling  over  those  who  posscssfd  goU,  tt 
possessing  it  himsel£    He  was  celebrated  devo  ti 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  tlie  noblest  spedmeos  of 
ancient  Roman  simplidty  and  frugality.    Wte 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines  lands  were  d» 
tributed  among  the  people,  he  refused  to  tik< 
more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  was  profasbh 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  kic 
with  a  house  and  500  jugeia  of  land.    He  ii  nM 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  tv) 
grooms,  when  he  went  out  as  the  oomrnander  d 
Roman  armies,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  tf  • 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dovn  jv 
his  daughter.     But  such   reports,  espedally  m 
huter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentstioDi.  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  Htc  cob- 
fortably  in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  tke 
Romans  of  a  hiter  age  hardly  sidfident  to  Im 
at  all ;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  kis 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  too  p»: 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  any  bm 
given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  ^ 
ther's  merits.     Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  fheod- 
ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  sod  be  hai 
acquired  no  less  fime  from  the  useAil  vorks  b« 
constructed  than  from  his  victories  over  Pynhu 
and  the  Samnites,  and  from  his  habits  of  the  goorf 
old  tunes  of  Rome.    In  b.  a  272,  during  bis  oo- 
sorship,  he  built  an  aquaeduct  (Anienia  Veto). 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  ioi* 
the  city.    The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  bsotj 
which  he' had  made  m  the  war  with  Pynbni 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  duunrir  to  » 
peiintend  the  building  of  the  aquaeduct,  bat  fin 
days  after  the  iqipointment  he  died,  and  vas  tbo 
prevented  fimn  completing  his  work.  (Fnoos-  dr 
AquatiwA,  i.  6;  Aur.  Vict,  dt  Fir.  IVL  33.)   He 
was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Bate  ^ 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  for  he  dug  a  csasl  (v 
canals)  fitnn  hke  Velinus  through  the  ^^^^ 
thus  carried  its  water  to  a  spot  where  it  ^ 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  rirer  >tf 
(Neia).    This  M  is  the  still  celebiated  isD  ^ 
Terai,  or  the  cascade  deUe  Marmore.    The  B«^ 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  consdenUe  dknc< 
of  excellent  arable  land,  which  was  cslled  R««- 
(Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  15,  pro  Soaur.  2 ;  Serv.  oii* 
vii.  712.)    A  controversy  has  recently  been  tauri 
by  Zumpt  (AbkandL  der  BerUn.  Jkadem  w 
1386,  p.  155,  Ac.)  respecting  the  M'.  Corio*.  wt« 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Ntf.  U 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  R«s»  "T 
gaged  in  a  kw-suit  with  Interamna,  whose  tei^ 
tory  was  suffering  on  account  of  that  ^"""^ J^ 
theterritoryofReate  was  benefited  by  it   Zosi* 

naturaUy  asks  ••how  did  it  happen  thst  InteM»* 
did  not  bring  forward  ita  compbints  till  trocar 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  constnctioa  of » 
canal?"  and  ficom  the  apparent  impo«hiltJ  « 


finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  ispff 
sition,  that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  ins  >  F 
vate  undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  snd  t» 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  b.  c  60,  »••  , 
author  of  the  undertakmg.  But  our  iS**^'"^ 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  B«Je  »•*" 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  pw'jjjj'  ^ 
were  no  such  quarreb  {Hevioudy,  though  »^ 
period  might  ekpse  before,  ?«*■?•  •'"jAjir 
unfovourable  season,  the  grievance  «•«  ^  La. 
teramna.    Thus  we  find  that  throng  ^  "^ 
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die  aget  and  eyen  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Terni)  had  from  time  to  time  very  serioos 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  H.  Westphal,  2>m 
Jim».  CktmpagnBj p.  ISO.  Comp. Liv.  Epil.  1 1 — 14 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19 ;  Oros.  iiL  23,  !▼.  2 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  5, 
14;  Floms,Ll8;  Val.  Max.  iy.  8.  §  5,yL3.§  4; 
Varro,  L.  Z«.  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Plut  Pyn^,  20, 
Apopktk  Imper.  1,  Cat  moL  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ztl 
73,  zyiii.  4 ;  Zonaras,  yiiL  6 ;  Cic.  Brtii,  14,  ds 
Seiieet  13,  IS^deBe  PvbLi{l2B,d€  AnueitS,  11 ; 
Horat.  Camu  i.  12.  37,  &c ;  Juven.  xi.  78,  &c. ; 
Appul.  Apoloff.f.  431,  ed.  Bosscha.)       [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECI'LIUa  1.  L.  Cabcilius 
DsNTER,  was  consul  in  b.  c  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
i^^inst  the  Senones  axvd  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curius  Dentatns.  (Liv.  Epit,  12  ;  Oros.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii  19  ;  Fast.  SicuL)  Fischer  in  his  Aomttcft. 
ZetUa/Hn  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  b.  c.  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con- 
■ul.  Drumann  (Gexk  Monu^  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Liy.  x.  22,  xxiL  35),  and  Drumann^s  ob- 
jection thus  fidls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Cabcilius  Dbntb&i  was  praetor  in  a.  a 
162,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  proyince.  (Liy. 
zxxix.  58,  xl.  ].) 

3.  M.  Cabcilius  Dbnter,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  b.  c  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affitirs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Liy.  xlii.  6.)  [L.  S.]     . 

DENTER,  LITIUS.  1.  C.  Lmos  Dbntkr, 
magister  equitnm  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
ainus  Regillensis  in  b.  c.  348.    (Fast) 

2.  M.  Liviua  Dbntbr,  was  consul,  in  b.  a  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
eonsuls  were  repulsed.  In  b.  c.  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff^  and  in  this  o^ncity  he  accompanied  P. 
Dedus,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formuUi,  under 
which  he  deyoted  himself  to  a  yoluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Dedus  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Liyiua  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Ut,  X.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  AU,  y.  20)  calls  nobilu  mi  generis^  was  primus 
plus  under  M.  Bibulus,  in  b.  c.  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanns.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (Ai)il),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
HyvMu  M  Dmn,  47 ;  Aristoph.  FluL  515 ;  Soph. 
Antig,  1121;  Orph.  Hymn,  38.  7;  ApoHon.  Rhod. 
ir.  988;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Cer.  133;  Schol  ad 
Tlieoenl,  yiL  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
Deiois,  Deoine,  or  Deione,  is  therefore  giyen  to 
DemeterV  daughter,  Persephone.  (Oy.  MeL  yi. 
114;   Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (Ai|ofUy«ia),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
eas, a  bronie  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineia.    (Pans.  yiii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (A«fMcvAA(8as).  1.  A  Spai^ 
tan,  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  411  to  excite  the  ddes  there  to  revolt  nom 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  oyer  Abydus 
and  Lampsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  howeyer,  was 
almost  immediately  recoyered  by  the  Athenians 
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under  StrombiGbides.  (Thoc.  yiii.  61,  62.)  In 
B.  a  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  m  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arriyal,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphemes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazua,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tain^ a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lyaander.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
dues  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satrapess  of  the  province.  [Mania; 
Mbidias.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  conduded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabazus,  and  marched  into  Bi* 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Phama- 
bazus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atameus,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphemes  and  Dereyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  b.  c.  397,  ambassadon  came 
to  Sparta  from  iht  lonians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphemes 
and  Pharnabazus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Deroyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  trace 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  dedde  respectively  on  the 
requisitions.  In  b.  a  396,  when  Agesih&us  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphemes.  After  this,  he  ap* 
pean  to  have  returned  home.  In  b.  a  394  he 
was  sent  to  carnr  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilans,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  dties  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophon 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
f  so  Plutareh  teUs  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Did.  o/AnL  p.  597.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterised  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
**Scythus*'  and  •*  Sisyphus,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrapt  reading  in  Athenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  HelL  iu.  1.  §§  8—28,  ii.  $$  1 
—20,  4.  §  6,  iv.  3.  $§  1—3,  Anab,  v.  6.  $  24; 
Diod.  xiv.  38 ;  Plat  1^)5;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500, e.) 
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2.  A  Spartan^  who  wm  MDt  as  ambaandor  to 
Pyrriina  when  he  invaded  Sparta  in  b.  c.  272  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Cleonymus  on  the  throne. 
[Chblidonis;  CLaoNTMD&]  Plntarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  DercjUidas  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  iuTader :  **  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  we  are  gniltj  of  no  wrong  ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  as  good  as  he.**  (Pint.  ApophUu  Jjoc 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  128,  ed.  Tanchn.;  Pint.  Pprk.  26,  where 
the  saving  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [K  K] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AtpirvAAiSaO,  the  author 
of  a  Tolaroinons  woric  on  Plato^s  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  '^Timaeus,"  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  ns.  (Fabric.  BSiL 
Gnee.  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Harles,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (As/nriJXor, 
AipKuAXos)^  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy of  ten,  in  which  Aeichines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  b.  c.  347.  In  b.  c. 
346,  the  same  ambasmdors  appear  to  have  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Argument  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fals,  Leg.  p.  336 ; 
Aesch.  dit  FaU.  Log.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall*s  Grtect^ 
Td.  r.  p.  356 ;  oomp.  uie  decree  ap.  />nn.  da  Cor, 
p.  235;  Qtuneal  Jlftueaaa,  vol.  L  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylns  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  {M  rods  'Aft^um^yos),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
Phods,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil that  was  about  to  be  convened  on  the  affiurs  of 
Phods.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dereylus  returned  to  AUiens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg.  pp.  40, 46,  c.  Cte».  p. 
65 ;  Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  237,  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  360, 
879.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dereylus  whom  Plntarch 
mentions  as  **  gMMial  of  the  country  ^  (rev  M  r^t 
xiptu  arparnyWf  in  B.  c.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Mnnychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dereylus 
formed  a  design  to  seiae  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dereylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phodon  in  vain  of  Nicanor^s  inten* 
tiott  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiiaeens. 
(Pkt  Pioe.  32 ;  Nep.  Phoe.  2 ;  Droysen,  Ge$ek. 
der  Nad/.  Alex.  p.  223.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (At^Aes^ 
A^tvAAor),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  connexion  with  Agias^  the 
latter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  the 
author  of  ue  VivTot,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies'him.  We  find  the  foQowinff  worica  of  Der- 
eylus referred  to:  1.  *AfyoKudL  2.  'Irahiicd. 
3.  AlroKuid.  4.  KrUnts,  5.  Imvputd^  vpptr 
rently  on  the  £ibles  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  Ilcpl 
6piiK  7.  Ilfpl  XiSmif,  Tbie  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut  Par.  Mm,  17, 38, 
dsFluv.  8, 10, 19,  22 ;  Athen.  iil  p.  86,  £;  Clem. 
Alex.  Sirom,  I  p.  139,  ed.  Sylb. ;  SchoL  ad  Em-. 
Tread.  14 ;  M^ieke,  Hid,  OriL  Com,  Graee.  p. 
417.)  [E.  £.] 

DE'RCYNUS  (A^/Ncvror),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  $  10.) 
Pomponius  Mek  (iL  5)  calls  him  Beigion.   [L.  S.] 
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DBRDAS  (A^^X  A  MaoedoiiiBn 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  PetdicGBa  lU 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athena  CBtercd  irns 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  Been,  a 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Pcrdiecss. 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  aad 
the  foundation  of  Olynthua.  The  Atlieiiian  geDcoii 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  events  acted  fut  s 
while  against  Perdiccas  with  tbem.  (ThBC  L  ^7 
— 59.)  Derdas  himsdf  probably  died  abost 
time,  as  we  hear  of  his  hrotheca  in  his 
(c.  59),  one  of  whom  Paaaaniaa  probably  w«. 
(c.  61.)  [A.H.a) 

DERDAS  (AcpSof),  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  £2- 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  ooo- 
sin  of  Perdiccas  II.  mentimed  above.  Aa  be  b*: 
reason,  firom  the  example  of  Amyntaa  II.  [see 
.  154,  b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Olyitthas, 
e  sealously  and  effectoally  sided  tbe  Spactaas  a 
their  war  with  that  state,  fimn  b.  c.  382  to  ST^. 
(Xen.  HeU.  v.  2,  3;  Diod.  xr.  ld>23.)  We  k»a 
iiom  Theopompus  (<qK  Alkeu.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  thst 
he  was  taken  priscmer  by  the  Olynthiana,  bat  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion ;  nor  is  it  oertaat 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Azisti^ 
alludes.  {PoliL  r,  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Deidaa, 
sister  Phila  vras  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip, 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  tbe  same 
family.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  557,  c)  [E.  £.] 

DERRHIATIS  (Ae^Mnr),  a  auzname  of  Ar- 
temis, which  die  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Aicadia.  (Paas. 
iiL  20.  §  7.)  f  L.  &] 

DESIDE'RIUS,  brother  of  Magnentna,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  pot  t3 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  bis  positira 
was  hopeless,  in  a  trsnqwrt  of  rage,  maasaered  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  then,  to  a^md  hSh^ 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  his  ova 
hands.  According  to  Zonaias,  however,  Desiie- 
rius  was  not  actually  killed,  but  onlj  giievowly 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovenr  surrendered  tst 
Constaatius.  No  genuine  medala  of  this  pnaee 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9;  Julian,  Or9Lfn§.; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615 ;  EdcbeL  vsL 
viii.  p.  124.)  [W.  R,] 

DESILA'US  (AarlXaos),   a  statwy, 
Doryi^iorus  and  wounded  Amaaon  are 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.8. 19.  §  15).  There  ia  no 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Miiller,  that  the 
is  a  corruption  of  CfanZcriit;  but,  on  the  contaiy, 
the  wounded  Amaaon  in  the  Vatican,  which  ther 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Cteaihiaa,  is  prsba- 
bly  copied  froim  the  Amaaon  of  Demhiia.    (Roia 
Kwutblatt,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [Cmesiuls.]  [P.&] 

DESPOEN A  ( Acovwrn),  the  rulii^  g^dcas  «t 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  snmame  of  aevcsal  diriai- 
ties,  such  as  Aphrodite  (Theocrit  xr.  100),  De- 
meter  (Aristoph.  Tietm.  286),  and  Peraqibsm. 
(Pana.  viiL  37.  §  6 ;  compw  PxaaxraoinL)  [L.&] 

DEUCA'LION  (AcwcoAW).  LAsonefPn- 
metheua  and  Clymene.  He  was  king  in  Phika» 
and  manned  to  Pynh&  When  Zens,  after  the 
treatmott  he  had  received  from  Ljcaon,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  degeneiate  rsoe  of  men  whs 
inhabited  the  earth,  DenealioD,  on  tbe  adviee  ti 
his  father,  built  a  sliip,  aad  caziied  into  it  stans 
of  provisions;  and  when  Zeoa  sent  a  ilood  aO  over 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  ita  inbabitanta,  Deaca* 
Hon  and  Pynha  alone  were  saved.  After  their 
ship  had  been  floating  about  for  nine  daya,  it  iaad- 
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ed,  aecofdmg  to  the  common  tredition,  on  moimt 
Pamaanis ;  others  made  it  land  on  momt  Othiys 
in  Theualy,  on  momit  Athoa)  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sidly.  (SGlioLarfP6id.02Lix.64;  Serv.orfFif^. 
Edog,  vl  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  Theie  differ- 
ences in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
traditions ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  beliered  in 
aeTeral  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrca  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megaros, 
a  son  of  Zens,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Oenmia  (Pans.  i.  40.  §  I) ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  hare  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sumr 
■lit  of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
(Pans.  X.  €.  § 2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxins, 
that  is,  the  helper  c^  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deoolion  might  oitertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  migiit  restore  mankind. 
Accordinff  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  firom  thoae  of 
Pyirha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  firom 
Parnassus,  and  boilt  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Pind. 
OL  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  SchoU 
ad  Pind,  01.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyirha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
story,  see  Apollod.  L  7.  §  2 ;  Ov.  Mei.  I  260,  &c. 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian  Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  i.  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pynha  the  fother  of  HeOen,  Amphictyon, 
ProU^neia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435) 
states,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrriia. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pftsiphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonant  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters, 
fie  was  the  fotber  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(Horn.  TL  xiiL  451 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  ].  §  2,  3.  §  1 ; 
Died.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab,  14, 173 ;  Serv.  adAen. 
liL  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (VaL  Flacc  L  366 ;  oomp.  Apolloii. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespina, 
(Hygin.  Fab,  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  sbin  by  Achilles.  (Hom. 
n,  XX.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Inteiddona,  and  De- 
vena — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ther against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
after  &e  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  strack  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  wen  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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from  entering  the  house,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civiliEed  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  com  is 
swept  tc^ther  with  a  broom.  (Augustin,  d»  Cw, 
Dei,  yi.  9  \  Hartnng,  Die  Bdig,  dor  J&mer,  ii 
p.  175.)  [L.  a] 

DEXA'MENUS  {At^dn§vos\  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Bnra  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  iti 
name  finm  his  huge  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
CaOm,  Hymn,  m  Del  102;  EtymoL  M.  c.  v.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenns,  and 
the  fother  of  DeXaneira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexamenus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  many  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  Dei'aneira^s  hand,  and 
her  fother  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  De'ianeira  is  usually 
called  a  daughter  of  Oeneus,  but  ApoUodorus  (ii.  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodonis  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.] 

DEXrCRATES  (Ac^ur/Ninrf),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled T^'  kunw  vKaitifMVoi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (c.  v.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Froff.  Com, 
Graee,  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  671.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^^tinrof ),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  GeU  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  a  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  &tal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Gela, 
the  protection  of  that  phice  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syiacusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  finom  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Qela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiiL  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^^tinrot),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  (i,  o.  KupvKtun)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  BriawpSs^  and  Eudocia  (p.  132)  has  pre- 
served the  titlM  of  four  others,  vis.  'Arrtwofiyo- 
€oa-K6t,  ^iXdpyvpofj  Itrropwypdipos^  and  Ataiuca- 
fdfupoi,  Meineke  in  his  Hist,  OriL  Com.  Onue, 
has  overlooked  this  poet  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^{iinrof),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  lamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Catesories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
whira,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  tians- 
htion.  It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549, 8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  **  Quaestionum  in  Categorias  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciano,**  and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphvry  In  Pra»- 
dieam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
Ac^^inrov  ^iAo<n(^ov  HlKarttyueoB  riv  clt  rds 
'AfyioTOT^Aovs  KofTfyof^  'Awoptm^  r«  mil  A;&inmif 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  uid  endeavours  at  the 
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mtut  time  to  refiite  dw  objectioiis  of  Pktiiiiii. 
(Plotiii.  Enmead.  rl  1,  2,  S;  compi  Simplic  ad 
ATuLCaUg.UiL\,9L.i  Txetxea,  CMiad.  is.  Hkt, 
274.) 

SpecimeiM  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  found  in 
Iciaite,  Ckid,  BiU.  MairU.  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
Ac,  and  from  thete  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dtalognes  of  Dexipfnu  on  similar  sabjectc  ttill  ex- 
tant in  manoBcripL  (Fabric.  BUd,  Gr,  iiL  pp. 
254,  486,  T.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^nrros),  called  also  Dioxif^, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  papls  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  (Said.  c.  v.  A^fnnrof.)  Hecatomnns, 
prince  of  Caria  (b.c.  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  Pixodams,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnns  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  ibid.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restrictinff  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Seeta 
Opt.  e.  14,  voL  i.  p.  144 ;  CkmaneaL  /.  m  Hippocr. 
**IM  Rat.  Vid.  ra  Mor6.  AaUT  c.  24,  Comment. 
Jit,  e.  38,  and  Comm^nL  /F.  c.  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  De  Venae  Sect.  adv.  ErasUtr.  c  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  1 82.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {Sjfmpoe. 
vii.  1)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xvii.  1 1 )  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintaineid  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet      [  W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
mns.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Ifueripi,  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
dec.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  ProbuB,till  about  a.  d.  280.  (Eunap.  Vit. 
Porjfihyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  r^arded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  AUiens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  A.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
»  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Thougn  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Exe.  de  BelL  S(^.  p.  26,  dec. ;  TrebelL  Poll 
GaUien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  ihetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  fitrd  'AXi^eu/^pov,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  bv  way  of  introduction 
the  author  pv^xed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Ckron.  1.)  2.  ^hroftov  laropudvy 
or  AS  Eunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  x?^^  Itrropla, 
was  a  chronologiod  history  from  the  myihtcal  agM 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d. 
268.     It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 
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tWHEih  briny  qooled  fay  Stephanas  t£  opMsitwi 
(fl.  V.  'KXanpof),  and  it  is  fre^wntly  idetred  to  kr 
the  writers  of  the  Ai^^mtan  hxstofy.  (Iaob^ 
AUae.Sev.  49;  Capitolin.  Manmm.Jmi.S,  Tm 
Card.  2,  9,  Maxam.  et  BaBmu  1 ;  Treb  P(4 
GaUkm.  15,  Trip.  Tyr.  32,  Oamd.  12;  as:. 
Evagrius,  HkL  Eedes,  v.  24.)  3.  SnAni  tk 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scrthiaa 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  bad  fought  It  cob- 
menced  in  the  nign  of  Decins,  and  was  bnogikt » 
a  dose  by  Anrelian.  Photins  praises  the  nje 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  espectaOy  in  the  tfcid 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  seeondTliDejdidtf ; 
but  this  praise  is  h^ily  exi^gented,  and  the  fat 
ments  still  extant  uiew,  that  his  s^  fas  aD  tae 
(knits  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoridamL  The  fa^ 
ments  of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  eonsideobj 
increased  in  modem  times  by  the  disooveciet  of  A. 
Mai  {OoUeeL  Ser^  VeL  il  p.  319.  &c),  bn 
been  collected  by  I.  .Bekker  and  NiebnhriD  tk 
first  volume  of  the  Ser^piores  Hutonae  Bpa^i'it^ 
Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  (LS.) 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  saftcta 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Tmjan  (Piin.  Eyd. 
V.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  {Epfgr.vLr,.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     [L.&] 

DEXTER,  C. DOMI'TIUS, was coossl in ab. 
1 96,  in  the  reign  of  Septimxus  Sevems,  vio  if- 
pointed  him  prsefect  of  the  city.  (Spaitisn.  Setff- 
8;  FastL)  [LS.] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  daughter  of  Deioneas  sad  ik 
wife  of  Ixion.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Fgtk  ii.  39.)  Hs 
father  is  also  called  Eionens.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  Sc^ 
ad  ApoOon.  Rhod.  iii.  62.)  By  Ixkm,  or  aocont 
ing  to  others,  by  Zens  (Hygin.  Fah.  155).  ibe  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  reoerped  I» 
name  from  the  drcumstanoe,  that  Zens  whea  ^ 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  faer(f^ 
H^iv )  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  ( Enstath.  ed  Hm. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  penoo^ 
of  this  name.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  €L  i.  144 ;  Tks. 
ad  Lyoopk  480.)  Dia  is  also  used  ai  s  antm 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  teoplet  oodff 
this  name  at  PhUus  and  Sicyon.  (StniV^^ 
382;  Pans,  il  13.  §  3.)  f^S^) 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  surname  of  L  Csedii" 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADUMEXUb, 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opelius  Mscffl* 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Sc{^(** 
ber,  A.  D.  208.  WTien  his  fether  was  delated  » 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  Osracalls  ob  tb 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  DiadnmenianBi  wxm 
the  titles  of  Oieiar,  Prineepe  Jmmtutu,  AvIoM 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  and  A^ffrnt"  *'^ 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalua,  he  was  icnt  to  lb* 
charge  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  ^  ^ 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  ame  totf 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebmted  on  account  of  k»  f" 
passing  beauty  by  Lampridius,  who  declare^  w* 
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he  shone  resplendent  like  a  hearenly  star,  and  was 
beloved  by  lUl  who  looked  upon  him  on  aoconnt  of 
his  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
maternal  grandlstber  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenus,  which  upon  his  quasi-adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antonines  was  changed  into 
Diadumenianus.  (Dion  Caas.  Ixxviii.  4,  17,  19, 
34,  3^40;  Herodian.  ▼.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumen, ; 
Capitolin.  Afocrw.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DIAETHUS  {Aicueos),  the  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
175).  [L.  S.] 

DIAEUS  (A(aiof ),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Lacedaemon  as  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  b.  c.  150.     Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  a  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicratbs, 
No.  4,  p.  569,  b.] ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lacedaemon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  poe- 
session  of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.     This  answer  Diaeus  so  &r  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  fidsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
BO  match  for  the  Aduieans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.     Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed   against  Sparta,   but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citizens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicrates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  fiivour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  eflfect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settb  the  dispute:     War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  b.  c.  148, 'in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  general  in  b.  c.  147,  paid  more  obedience^ 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.     When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  tlie  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  riolence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  sncceeded  by  Crito- 
la'ds,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  phiced  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
authority.    Tha  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
with  emancipated   slaves,  and  enliuced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the^  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividug  his  forces  by 
sending  ft  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megara 
and  to.  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
He  himMll  had  tnkea  up  his  qoarters  in  Co« 
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rinth,  and  MeteUus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  ofier 
terms,  but  Ddaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  waHs  of  Corinth, 
in  B.  G.  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolia,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy^s 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Menalcidas.] 
(Polyb.xxxviii2,xL2,4,5,  9;  Pans.  vii.  12,&c.; 
Clinton,  F,  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  £.] 
DIA'G0RAS(Afct7^^),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teledytus,  was  bom  in  the  ishmd  of  Melos 
(Milo),  one  o£  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  {ABtos).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber*8  Aligem.  Eneydop, 
xxiv.  pp.  439—448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  feet  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  b.  c.  436.      But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about.B.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,   is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  be^n  already  observed   by 
BrandU.  (at»di,d.Gneck,mm,Pkilo8.l^,U\,) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orai.  adv.  Graec.  p.  164,  a.)      Lobeck  {Aglaoph, 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modem  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diiigoras  is 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesius  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  bad  fallen  in  the  crael 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (a  c.  411), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  detaib  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,   may  be    incorrect.      The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.    Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  ^fffiaray  ;;i<Ai},  iraiaFcr,  iyK^iOy  and 
dithyrambs.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mandneia,  and  a  third  upon   the 
Mandneians.     Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nioodoras,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  trwoiKurn6s  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  (Wachsmuth,  HeUat.  AUerlh,  L  2,  p.  89, 
L  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  of  Argos  was  probaU)c 
a  person  of  some  political  importance. 
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bnted  ai  a  atatetnum  and  lawgiver  in  bis  native 
place,  and  lived,  aooording  to  Periaonina  (ad  Aelian. 
F.  H,  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  Artaxenea  Mnemoo. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  fbrther  diKossion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  nnder  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  prsise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (j^coir  iX^"  AiOT^por).  Bot  still  he  in- 
mrms  us,  that  Diiagoras  assisteid  Nicodoms  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmuth  {Hellm,  AlteriK  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  b.  c. 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  CUmdt  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well-known  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  be  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
gons.  It  can  icaroely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Sociatea.  Fifteen  yean 
later,  &  a  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodonis  (xiii. 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  (diafoAnf  rvxAv  ^  d<rttf«if ), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fatt  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  su^ieion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  b.  a  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Atheniansi  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thas 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  suck  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bemhardy,  Gntk,  d. 
Grieck  Lit.  L  p.  322.)  All  the  dreumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  eondnsioD,  that  the  aoeosa- 
tion  of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  hu  writings,  and  especially 
of  hu  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contnuy  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  foebng.  (Philodemus  in  the  Hercuimteiu, 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
iaiitia  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  AU  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  oflfenoe  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  nationid 
gods;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagorss,  in  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Herades  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Mder,  £  &  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respectiDg  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  a&irs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 


sefveral  very  < 
on  his  flight  from  Athena  by  sea  te  Palkae  heva 
overtaken  by  a  stonn,  and  on  hcaxing  hu  iSn- 
passengers  say,  that  thia  stoim  was  seat  thea  h 
the  gods  aa  a  punishment,  beeanae  tbej  had  a 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoiws  shewed  then  trim 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  stii^g^ 
with  the  same  stonn  withont  having  a  DiifDn*  a 
board.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dmr,  iii  37.)  Thii  tsi 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Laeit.  vi  59)  accanl^T 
describe  Uie  relatiim  in  which  our  philoaflf^ 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  maintibed 
his  own  position  with  great  firmness,  and  per^l 
with  more  fireedom,  wit,  and  boldness  tfasa  «■ 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fivt,  tbtir 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  iBtot  is  » 
tiquity.  Many  modem  writers  maintam  ^  ci> 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  hnn,  becssie  be 
merdy  denied  the  dhneel  interferenee  of  Gsd  sitk 
the  woild;  but  dioogfa  atheists,  in  the  jam 
sense  of  the  word,  have  new  exarted,  and  is  tbi 
sense  Diagoias  was  oertainly  not  an  athcia,  frt 
as  he  did  not  bdieve  in  the  peiaond  eastestt  i 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  boman  mode  of  sen^ 
the  Athenians  ooold  hardly  have  legankd  hin  si 
other  than  an  atheist.  In  theealogyonliisfrinj 
Nicodoms  be  sang 

Kard  SoI/iomi  koI  r^x!"'   ^    vdrra  Pfirmtv 
4rriXcrrai. 
But  to  return  to  the  accasatioa  of  Di^gsiai^  ■ 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  qut  itbfSL 
That  time  was  cme  in  which  scepticism  «n  bep- 
ning  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  acicEt 
popukr  belief.    The  trial  of  thooe  who  had  bnbi 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  die  pisfanstin  rf 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Akibia^ 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbeheC  b»v* 
ished  by  the  speculations  of  philosopheis  aad  bf 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  sppesr  fvj 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  st  Atbm 
There  is  no  doubt  that  DiagoEBS  paid  no  regsrd  ti 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  he  mr 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  sJso  reataed 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institniioBi  d  tk 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  EieusiaisB  nj*- 
ries,  which  he  eixieaToared  to  lower  in  pobfic  eifr 
mation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  vej 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  theia.   TImk 
at  least  are  the  pomts  of  which  the  sDcients  socv* 
him  (Crstems,  ap.  SAoL  Jridofk  Le.;  Tsnlaen 
tip.SHid,i  Lysias,  e.  AmUdd,  pi  214;  Jerpb^ 
Apiotu  ii  37;  Tatian,  adv.  Onee.  pi  1^,8.1, «> 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  ciicsa- 
stance,  that  Mdanthius,  in  bis  work  on  dw  b.*** 
teffies,  mentions  the  decree  passed  i^gaiastDi^^ 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  fo^"**^ 
formation,  we  can  discover  politicd  motives  throsp 
all  these  religious  disputes.    Diagoias  «>f  *  ^^ 
lion,  and  consequently  bdonged  to  the  Dom  ntt! 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Montineia,  whidiw 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  reeeotiy  |i^  V 
its  alliaaoe  with  Athens ;  the  Dorisns  sad  Icav* 
were  opposed  to  eadi  ether  in  various  P"*'^ 
their  worship,  and  this  spaik  of  hostifa'tf  wai  c^* 
died  into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  PdoponBtfai 
war.    Diagorss  fled  from  Athens  in  tins  to  eid(« 

the  conseqoenoee  of  the  attacks  whicfa  his  eo^ 
had  made  upon  hioL  He  was  theiefflis  P^j*^ 
by  SielUeusu^  that  is,  he  was  eondenaed,  apd  tte 
psephisma  was  engraved  on  a  cohmuu^iva^V' 
prize  for  his  head,  and  one  talent  to  the  pen* 
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who  should  bring  his  dead  body  to  Athens,  and 
two  talents  to  him  who  should  ddiyer  him  up  alire 
to  the  Athenians.  (SchoL  ad  ArislopL  Av.  1013, 
1073 ;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  Mehinthins,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  praserred  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phisma.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infer  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prize  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acta  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  virith  iJl  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagpras  first  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Achaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lacedaa- 
mon  from  the  beginning  of  the  PeloponuesiBn  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  sucraider,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoms.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
passion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hermae.  (Wachsmutb, 
/.  c.  i.  2,  pbl92;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  p.  240,  &c.)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  aocuution  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  dfighl  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Dii^ras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  ^p6yioi  K&yoi^f  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeaToured  to  efltabhsh  it  by  aigu- 
ments.  This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  tide  among  the  works  of  Democritns  and 
other  Greek  phflosophers  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  \6yos  ^fftiytos  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo- 
beck,  A^iupk  p.  369,  &c.),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  mythuses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  cirde  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  rektion  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  can- 

*  This  statemeat  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
of  M«ier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  sdioUon  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  Le.  Kxd  ro^s  MXt  MMwrat  IIcA- 

f  Suidas  calls  it  rodt  dmnrvpylfwrat  XAyovt^ 
an  explanation  of  which  has  been  attempted  by 
Meier,  p.  445. 
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noi  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  inteUec- 
tual  movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-goveming  dei^ 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phaenomena  in  nature ;  and,  start- 
ing from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken^ 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  alL  His  attacks  teem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mytiiology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ram,  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  feet,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  feshion  of  the  sophists,  wldch  is  caricar 
tured  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isolated  statemento  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  ii  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  p<^lar  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Aigos  be  said :  d^s,  dtds  irp6  vav- 
r65  fyyov  viifuf  <ppiy*  iw^prifrav!  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  alao  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  poasessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost  Ham,  IV  m  prim,  EijmL  ad  Co- 
rinth, Op.  V.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfecdy 
agrees  with  the  fete  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric  BUA,  Oraeo,  ii.  p. 
654,  &c ;  Bntcker,  Hid,  CrU.  Philoa,  I  p.  1203  s 
Thienemann,  in  FUllebom^s  BeUrage  xur  Geseh, 
dor  Pkilot.  xi.  p.  15,  &c. ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  Diepm- 
iaiio  d»  Diagora  Mdio^  Roterod.  1838.)     [A.  S.] 

DIA'GORAS  (AwTDfxu),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii  xx.  xxi.  xxrv., 
and  H,  N.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  a,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistntus  (apud  Diosoor.  De  Mai.  Med,  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  {Glon,  Hippoer,  p. 
306.)  One  of  lus  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  serm.  3,  c.  10.8,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (Biblioth.  Aror 
hioa-Hi»p,  Esc  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  &r  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  aaid  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [ W.  A.  G.] 

DIA'GORAS  ( Aioyd^f),  the  son  of  Damagetus, 
of  the  femily  of  the  Eratidae  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes, 
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was  Tery  celebrated  for  his  own  yictories,  and 
those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  Grecian 
games.  He  was  descended  from  Damagetns,  king 
of  lalysns,  and,  on  the  mother^  side,  from  the 
Messentan  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Da.maobtU8.] 
The  fiunily  of  the  Emtidae  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  b.  c.  660,  hut  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagoras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  irtptaiovliais,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina,  Megara,  Pellene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  displays 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried their  fiither  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  gulands  upon  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  hme  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
(OL  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
vrnde  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Calliclbs.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  (b.c.  464.) 
Pindar^s  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [DoRixua.]  (Pind. 
01.  vii.  and  &sAo/.;  Pans.  vi.  7.  §  1 ;  Cic  7mc  L 
46  ;  MUlier,  Dorians,  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
pp.  254,  255 ;  Krause,  Olymp,  p.  269,  Gymn,  u, 
Jgon,  i.  p.  259,  ii  p.  743.)  [P.  &] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  abojiit  Servius  Tuliius,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Seztilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  {diet 
tervorum ;  Fest  s.  v.  tervorum  dies ;  Pint.  Qmae$L 
Bom.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposLng 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introdu<^  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognised  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for* 
mer  cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54 ;  Sallust,  Jug.  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tuliius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut  QmutL  Rom.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  as  we  | 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  fint  oeenpied  Vy  the 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  tcanspfamted  to  Bmi 
(Serv.  adAen.  viL  657 ;  Dionyiw  in.  43),  mnd  as  its 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  deoemTinl  li  i^lsistiiii 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebesau,  sad 
that  the  law  ordaining  this  wssigwinent  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  x.  32 ;  Liv.  a. 
54),  it  seems  dear  that  Dianals  wonlup  was  iBt»> 
duced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latma  on  th^ 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  wsa  wron^iipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  flriny  aay 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festlvBl  in  homae 
of  her.     Varro  {deL.L.Y.  74)  xnorDOver  expscas> 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  muno  of  I>iBiia  hmi 
come  from  the  Sabines.    Now,  as  tlie  religiea  d 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  in  0117  es- 
sential point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  ve  Bay 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  ootresponded    fo  tie 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana  ?    IKana  loved  to  dweO  m 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells ;  As  m- 
sfiind  men  with  enthusiasm  and  madneaa;  she 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beb^  ao  axa^ 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  ber  temple,  aad 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  BpiL.  u,  1. 
454  ;  Plut.  Qvaegl.  Rom,  3 ;  Fest  t,  e.  JmvmfHtt; 
Augustin,  de  OFo.  Dei,  vii  1 6) ;  and  tbeae  ckaiae- 
teristics  at  once  shew  a  striking  resemfalaooe  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fauna  Fataa.     Thim 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  eoaoeive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diaas 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fauna  Fatsa  bote  the 
same  relation  to  Pieus  and  Fannns  tfaat  Artenos 
bore  to  Apollo.    (Hartnng,  Die  Rdig,  der  BSowi.  vl 
p.  207)  &C. ;    Niebuhr,  HiaL  rf  Romey  i  p.  967, 
&C.)  [L.  SlJ 

DIAS  (A/os),  of  Ephesns,  a  Greek  phik»apker 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  bdooiged 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  eonaidefed  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  he  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Greeee,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  anna  aigaiaai 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  acoompany  hia 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  waa  aa  honoaraliue 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpoae  of  pmaettiag 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  F'if.  SopUeL  i.  3.)  [L.a] 

DI  AULUS(^^vAo5),  an  individual,  appoicBtir 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  {E^rigr.  i.  31.  48)  as  kaving 
been  originally  a  snigeon,  and  having  becoeie  af- 
terwards a  bearer  in  fonends  (eeqnUoj.  [W.  A.G.] 

DIBU'TAD£S,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  n^led  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  meddling  in  relief  which  aa 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  conjonetiaD 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  stoiy  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover*s  &oe 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Diba- 
tades  filled  in  the  outline  with  day,  and  thna  made 
afooe  in  relief^  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nymphaean 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummina.  {F\hL 
H.N.  xxzv.  12.  s.  43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Dibntades 
invented  the  colooring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  a 
red  colour  to  them  (ficom  the  existing  wqeIcs  of 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  m»- 
delling  them  in  red  chalk ;  and  abo  that  he  was 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut- 
ter tiles  of  the  roofs  of  boildings,  at  first  in  low 
relief  (pralj/pa)^  and  afterwards  in  bjgh  relief 
(ectypa).  Pliny  adds  **  Hine  et  fostigia  templonm 
orta,^  that  is,  the  tem-cotta  figures  which  Diba- 
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tades  WM  aaid  to  have  invented*  were  naed  to  of^ 
nament  the  pediments  of  templet.  (See  DkL  of 
Ant.  I.  V,  Fadigiitm,)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (liuaiia^os\  an  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  conspicnous  port  in  the  Aetolian  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
embassiesi  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  oat  to  con- 
quer the  Cyclades,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
«ltars  to  'Affifitta  and  HofMiyo/tua,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  zvii.  10,  xviiL  37,  xx.  10,  xxiL 
14;  Liv.  XXXV.  12;  Diod.  EacoerpL  <U  VirL  et  VU. 
p.  572 ;  Bnmdstateiv  Die  OeKhkht  des  AeloL 
Landet,  p.  273.)  [L.  &] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Autaioffxos).  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastos.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  bom  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic.  d€  Leg,  iiL  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchns,  Osann  {Beitriige  zur  Cfrieck 
u.  Rom,  LU,  iL  p.  1,  &c.)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
archus  was  one  of  Aristotle*s  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  b.  c.  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
&  c  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
{Cic.  Tvte.  i.  IB,  d»  Cf,  u,  S ;  Varro,  de  Ha  Bmtt. 
i.  2.)  His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  indents  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  tlmt  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  ge()graphical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  aa  distinct  worka  appear  to  have  been 
only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  Enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  worka  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  ii.  65 ;  Geminus,  Mem,  Astron.  14.)  Sni- 
das  {$,  V.  Auccda(fxos)  mentions  KarafAerfr/ia-tts  rw 
iv  ncAoiroKinfo-qp  ^fxSr,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearchus's  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  Tijs  v^pioios  (Lydus,  d»  Mem. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  exphmation  of  the  geogiaphiod 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  fisr  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  vi.  2 ;  comp.  Diog.  I^ert.  v.  51.) 
3.  'hMceypcu^  Ti}f  'EAAiiSos;  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchus ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both  un* 
worthy  of  IHcaearchus,  and  it  is  in  aU  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  r^r  itepi- 
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e^  which  referred  to  Greece.  Bnttmann  is  the 
onl](  modem  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  daim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  ^  de  Dicaearcho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Blot  'EAA^os 
et  *Aniypo(^  r^s  'EAA^os,**  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (AUgem,  SchtUzeitung 
for  1838,  No.  140,  &c.)  4.  Btot  t^i  'EMjUos, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus, and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  worics  of  Dicaearchus  wep2  ftov- 
cruets,  vefA  luwrut&v  dyotMtfF,  -wefl  AtovwricuMP 
dythfwf,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work.  Bios  riis 
'EAA^os.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
ser^s  Meletem.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Groece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  ito  present  forai  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered die  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Bios  r^s  'EKKmos.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  els  Tfto^enriov  KordiSaffts^ 
a  work  which  consisted  of  severid  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  d^enerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  prieste  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic  ad  Ait.  vi.  2,  xiii.  81 ;  Athen.  xiiL 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (iL  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respecto  by  Polybins ;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  westem  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  Tptito\rrut6s  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic  ad  Ait.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes^s  Tpuedpams 
or  T/MiroAiriic({s,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene  ( Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  AU.  li.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  slates 
for  their  coimpt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(L  0.  p.  8,  &C.),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  37)  where  an  tl^or  Aucatap- 
Xuc6p  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  Tpnro?itTuc6s,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  fiur  as  to  tliink  that  ue  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  is  based  upon 
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tlie  TpnraXtronff  of  DicMwehui.    Cioeio  intendkl 
to  make  nae  of  this  work,  which  MeBw  to  hare 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogne,  for  his 
traatige  dt  CRoria,  (Ad  AtL  xiiL  SO.)    Among  hit 
philotophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 1.  A^otm- 
JKof,  in  three  books,  which  derired  its  name  from 
the  &ct  that  the  soene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
was  hud  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.   In  it  Dicseai^us 
endeavonred  to  wove  that  the  sonl  was  mortal. 
(Cic  TVmcl  I  31.)    Cioeio  (adAU.  nii.  12)  tidien 
sneaking  of  a  work  mpl  ^^vxfit,  probably  means 
the  A^uucoL     Another  philoeophical  work, — 
8.  KofMi^uucaCi  whidi  likewise  consisted  of  tli^ 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  fonner. 
(Cic.  TWb.  l  10.)     It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
Off",  ii.  5),  calls  **de  Intmta  Hominnm.**    Some 
other  works,  sndi  as  IIoAfrffb  SvapTianSy  (Said.), 
*OAvMviicar  hf^  or  A^70f  (Athen.  sdv.  p.  620), 
UaanJhFfvm&t  (SchoL  ad  AriiapL  Veap,  564),  and 
several  odiers,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Bior  r^f  *EXAiif8ot.     A  work  v«pl  r^  Ir 
*IA(9r  ^wrlof  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
reforred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  IKum.    The  work  ^oiSpoy  wsyM^oiwv 
has  no  foundation  except  a  folae  reading  in  Ci- 
cero {ad  AtL  ziiL  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petenen  in  his  Phaedri  Epicmm  Fragm,  p.  11. 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
gtanamatical  nature,  and  an  usually  believed  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  vis. 
n^  'AKKoiov  (Athen.  zi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668},  and  ^iwo^i^mt  twf  EipiirtBov  Kmi  Xo^ 
itKiinn  fjMmv  (Sext  Eropir.  adv.  Geomeir,  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  a 
grammarian  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  ApoUonios.  (Ds  Pronom.  p. 
320.)    A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (L  c.  p.  1,  &c), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
miL  Ftthr,    Dioaearcki    Meatemi   quae    tupertutd 
eomponioy  ediia  et  Ulustraia^  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to. 
2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
(d9  Vk,  Pythag,  36)  among  the  celebreted  Pytha- 
gorean  philosophers.      Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  ^ot  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
DicsMTchns.   (See  Fuhr,  I,  e^  p.  43,  &c.)    [!■.&] 
DICAEOCLES    { AucauncXiif  \   a   writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (Siarpif  oi)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (xi.  p.  508,  £)  [E.  E.] 

DICA£0'GENES(Aaca«r)4rns),aGrecna  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  CjfpHc^  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
Aristot.  Poet,  16,  with  Hitter's  note,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric BiU.  Graec,  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (Airoios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  Bya.  «.  o.  A(#c«ua.)  [L.  S.] 
DICE  (Amo;),  the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  {TTteog,  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Home  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  (Hesiod.  C^.  239,&c.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  frdaebood,  and  the  protectrees  of  a 


of  jastioe  (Orph.  J9^m.  42. 
61);  and  Heflychia,tfaat  is,tBuiqiiini^of  muid^m 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  /yft.  viiL  1;  oooii.  Apoikd. 
L  3.  $  1;  Hygin.  P^  183;  Diod.  t.  72.)    She 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  i*rBnfi?!fr 
(MMpot  or  {liraa^t)  of  Zeusi     (Soph.  Oad.  CdL 
1377;  Pbt  AJIm.B^i  Arrian,  AmA.  iF.9;  OipL 
Hymn,  61.  2.)    In  the  tngedSans,  Diee  apjs  sii 
as  a  divinity  who  severely  ponisiieB  all  vxeng^ 
watches  over   the   maintenance  of   jnatioe^  ai^ 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  swwi 
made  for  her  by  Aeea.    (AeaehyL  Ckotfk.  C3i, 
&c)    In  this  oqiacity  she  is  ckwelj  oonaeaed 
with  the  Brinnyes  (AeaehyL  uSv«.  510),  dM^ 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  iojnatioe,  ks 
abo  to  reward  virtue.     (Aesciiy].  AiamL,  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  persorafied  is  most  per- 
fectly devebped  in  the  dramas  of  Sopbodeo  ami 
Euripides.    She  was  represfented  osi  the  chest  d 
Cypselus  as  a  handsome  goddeaa,  dragging  Adida 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  edher  die 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (^Pam.T.  II; 
oomp.  Eorip.  HippobfL  1172.)  [L.  &J 

DrCETAS  (aWtosX  »  ThdMi,  via  sem  hy 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Biarcius  PfailippBa  aad  ^ 
other  Roman  caDunisaionen  at  (3ia]da  (b.  c  171) 
to  excuse  the  eondnct  of  their  atate  im  having 
allied  itself  with  Peneus.    He  went  leiiictautlr, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  tothe  lineedoniaa  caase^ 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalcis,  tiigethcr  vnak 
Neon  and  Ismenias,  by  the  Theban  enks  of  the 
Roman  party.    Ismeniaa  and  he  were  thrown  iats 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  livea. 
(Polyb.  xxviL  1,  2 :  lir.  xliL  38,  i3»  44.)  [B.  £.] 
DICON  (Aficwr),  the  son  of  CaUiabrotaa,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  I^rthisa 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthnoaa,  foor  times  in  the 
Nemean,  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys*  fxa- 
race,  and  twice  in  the  men^i :  he  was  therefore  a 
irtfMoSoy^r.     His  statues  at  Olympia  weie  eqasl 
in  number  to  his  victories.    He  was  a  aatiTe  «f 
Caolonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Itidy;  bat  afor 
ail  his  victories,  except  the  first,  he  csnsed  htmseil^ 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  aa  a  Sym- 
cusan.     One  of  his  Olympic  victories  waa  in'Ae 
99th  Olympiad,  B.C.  384.  (Paus.  vi  3.  $  5;  ^aCL 
Qraec  iv.  p.  142,  Na  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  AuOl  P^ 
xiiL  15 ;  Kranse^  Olymp,  p.  271,  Gfimu  «.  Aym. 
iL  p.  755.)  CP-&] 

DICTAEUS  (Aiirrajos),  a  sanuoM  of  Zees. 
derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  had  a  temple  at  Piasaa,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereus.  (Strah.  x.  p. 
478.)  [L.  &1 

DICTE  (A£mi),  a  nymph  from  whom  awaat 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  ita  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos,  bet  die 
threw  henelf  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caa^t 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (3(irr«or)  <tf  fishemiea. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  otdeied 
the  district  to  be  called  the  Dietaeaa.  (Serv.  oA 
Aen,  ill  171 ;  comp.  BarroMARTia.)  [L.  S.] 
DICTYNNA.  [BRnpoMARTis.) 
DICTYS  (Adrrof),  the  name  of  three  mythkal 
personages.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  614,  zii  335;  Apoi- 
led.  i.  9.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSI&  The  gnnmaumBs 
and  other  writers  who  bekmg  to  the  dedine  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  prolaAkly  by  Ae  ^gmeats  cf 
the  Alexuidrian  sophistt,  bdieved  tibat  various  per- 
sons who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Tnjim 
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lad  conmitted  to  wntiiig,  in  pnte  and  vene,  re- 
corda  of  the  ptkicipal  eventi,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  firom  these  Mnrcea  the  materiak  for  hii 
poem.  In  thie  nmnber  was  incfaided  Dictja  of 
Crete,  a  folbwer  of  Idomenena,  and  his  name  is 
attadied  to  a  narratiye  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  books,  entitled  ^'Dictjrs  Cretensis  de  Bello 
Trojano,*^  or  perhaps  more  accoratelj,  *^  Ephemeris 
Belli  Trojani,**  professing  to  be  a  joumal  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  contest  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  oontaining  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dietys 
of  OnoBsus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Meriones,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charao- 
ten  on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  inade  firam 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nereis  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  cofier 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
veyed it  to  their  master  Eupnuris  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rotilius  Rnfus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Enpraxia  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  sunmioned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contenta 
were  explained.  The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  waa  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismiaaed  loaded 
with  rewarda. 

Thia  introduction  ia  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dreaaed  by  a  Q.  Septimiua  Romanna  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  RufuB,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  tlie  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
infonna  hia  firiend,  that  the  volume  having  follen 
into  hie  handa,  he  had  been  induced,  for  hia  own 
amuaement  and  the  inatruction  of  o^era,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  aome  condentationa,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  ia  worth  remarking,  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  aupposea  ue  original 
MS.  of  Dictya  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimina  expreasly  aaaerta, 
tiiat  the  charactera  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writera  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  aa 
Joannea  Malelaa,  Conatantinua  Poiphyrogenitua, 
Geoigiua  Cedrenua,  Conatantinua  Mm—fta^  Jq. 
annea  and  laaacua  Taetzea,  with  othera,  quote 
largely  from  thia  Dictya  aa  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  aa  early  aa  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  lustoxy  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulyaaea.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  diffnra 
widely  from  Htmier,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  eventa  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  tiaditiona 
and  l^enda  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  finom  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cjcie  \  but  the  whole  nanative  ia  care- 
fully pragmatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimiua  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 
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tate  the  ancient  models,  especially  Salluat,  and 
occasionally  not  without  suoceaa,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  doae  resemUanoe 
to  the  style  of  Appulehxs  and  Aulus  GelliuiL 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  whidi 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  drcomstanoea 
nndw  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  anfficioit 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  waa  the  archetype,  or,  at 
ail  eventa,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  pre&tory  epiatle  were  ddibente  forgeriea, 
deviaed  for  the  puipose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity? Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  wiginal,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  origbal  first  appear? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fiibrication?  Are  Septimios  and  Arcadiua  real 
peraonagea?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  difiEerent  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply :  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dietys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byaantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissuna  verha  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictya  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
Bonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  ia  a  tranalation,  fiurly  executed,  of  the  narra* 
tive  uaed  by  the  Byzantinea.  Thia  ia  proved  by 
ita  cloae  correapondence  with  the  fingmenta  found 
in  Matftlaa  and  othera,  while  the  want  of  abaolute 
identity  in  particular  paaat^ea  ia  fnllv  explained 
by  the  aaaumption  that  it  waa  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compreaaed  and  modified  version.  4.  Theae 
fiicta  being  eatabliahed,  we  have  no  reaaonable 
grounda  for  rejecting  ^e  epiatle  of  Septimiua  to 
Arcadiua  aa  qiurioua ;  but  ao  common  were  theae 
namea  under  the  empire,  ^t  it  ia  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  eariy  as  the  middle  of 
die  second  century,  Perizonius  re£ers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  whUe  othen  bring  it  down  aa  low  aa 
Constantino,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  woik,  one  ia  ao  inge- 
niooa,  that  it  deaervea  to  be  reacued  from  oblivion. 
It  ia  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Ids  reign,  and  that  Crete  waa  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zoniua  auppoaea  that  Enpnuda,  a  wily  ialander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  eneciaUy  o€  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dietys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, aa  bearing  the  doaest  lesembbmoe  to  the 
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Cadnwian  letter*  fint  employed  by  the  Helleiiee, 
and  fiudly,  andling  himaelf  of  the  happy  aoddent 
of  the  earthquake,  announoed  the  ditoovery  in  a 
manner  which  could  acaicely  fiul  to  excite  the  moet 
intense  curioeity.  According  to  theae  Tiewa,  we 
may  nippote  the  introduction  to  have  been  attadied 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  fint  editor  or  txanaciiber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Septimias;  and  thu  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  the  drcumstance,  that  some  MSS.  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Periaonius,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst  1702,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Daria],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modem  litemture,  since  they  an  the  chief  foun- 
tains fimn  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bemoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo- Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Quido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  Latin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  Uie  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mingled  in  the  most  fimtaatic  confu- 
sion. The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  transUted 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eageriy  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  Uie  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognised 
as  the  editio  prinoeps  is  a  4to.  hi  Gothic  chancters, 
containing  68  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Ul.  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modem  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Merceras,  ]2mo.,  Paris,  16)8,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1680,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  nsum  Ddphini,  4to., 
Paris,  1680 ;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4ta  and  8vo., 
Amst  1702,  which  held  the  first  place  until  it  was 
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sttpeneded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8to.  Bona,  1831 
which  is  very  for  supoior  to  any  other,  eon^rini 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  ooUeeted  by  OrS. 
among  which  will  be  found  collations  of  tvo  tst 
old  and  important  MSS.,  one  bekmgii^  to  Sl  Gal 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  tbe  d» 
sertations  of  Perixonina  and  Dederich,  Me  Wof- 
kens,  Adwnaria  Critioa  m  Didjiit^  and  the  r- 
marks  of  Hildebrand  in  Jakn^  Jahi.f\iT  PHol. 
xxui.  8,  p.  278,  dec.)  [W.R] 

DIDAS,  a  Bfacedonian,  governor  of  Pseonia  k 
Philip  v.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  iBSDise 
himself  into  the  coi^dence  of  his  younger  brobo, 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him.  ^la 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was-  suspected  bf  hii 
fother,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  tlie  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  deagn  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  aa  a  handle  for  rnxsniaf  ^ 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resoind  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didai  m  ka 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poin 
B.  c.  181.  He  is  afkerwaids  mentioned  ss  oa- 
manding  the  Paeonian  forces  for  Penras  is  b 
war  wiUi  the  Romans,  b.  c.  171.  (Ut.  xL  '21- 
24,  xUi.  51,  58.)  [E.  £•] 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioDed  va- 
til  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cieoe 
( pro  Mitren.  8)  calls  the  Didii  isocs'  iommt.  T^ 
only  member  i[  it  who  obtained  the  ooasoi^ 
was  T.  Didius  in  n.  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  tlen^ 
public  no  Didius  bore  a  oognomoi.         [L  S.] 

DIDIUa  1.  T.  DiDiUB,  probably  the  »*i« 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  jtmi 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  ift,in&(- 
143  (Macrob.  SaL  il  13),  in  which  yearT-Didiu 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  peopk  Ibe 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  vech  a 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italj,  vbe»- 
as  the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  6tf  d 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  I^^ 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  mslefignRS,  tlie« 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  snd  s  wbip  er 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  6gun  a  sakei 
but  likewiK  armed,  and  under  thne  fisores  n 


read  T.  Dbidl  It  is  usually  suppoied  thst  Aj 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Pighis*  (^"J* 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probsbiBx,  *» 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribunediip.  »»«* 
about  B.  c.  138,  was  sent  as  praetor  sgiiiat » 
revolted  sh&ves  in  SicUy.  If  this  be  eomd,  » 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  rBfiawj* 
it  (MoreU.  rAeawr.  p.  151 ;  Eekhel,  />p*» 
Nunu  V.  p.  201.)  ^ 

2.  T.  Didius,  a  son  of  No.  I,  repolied,  t^^ 
ing  to  Florus  (iii.  4 ;  comp.  Rufna,  ^^^y 
Ammian.  MaroelL  xxviL  4,  where  we  nw  * 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius),  the  Scorfijaw '^ 
had  invaded  the  Roman  provinos  of  ^*f**?| 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic  •^*JL*t 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Flomi,  ■"^^ 
was  gained  soon  or  immediatdy  after  the ^^\, 
the  consul  a  Cato,  in  b.  c.  n4,  and  wmw^T 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Livius  Dmw  •»  *  *^ 
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nnciua  Rafiu.     It  has,  therefore,  been  rappoeed 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato^s  defeat,  b.  c.  114,  T. 
Didiiu  waa  praetor  of  lUyricnio,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscana,  who,  after 
haTine  defeated  Cato,   ranged  over  Macedonia. 
But  wis  snppoution  is  not  without  its  difficnlties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  Illyri- 
cnm  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
would  be  rather  stninge  to  find  that  T.  Didina, 
who  was  praetor  b.  c.  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
Bulship  till  15  yeara  later,  especially  aa  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  hia  praetorship, 
whereas  the  oi^inary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
ship and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  yeara. 
According  to  Cicero  (/.  c),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
est  Macedonia^  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  lUyricum  ; 
moreover,  Florus's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (clxx.2),that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiacana  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  conaulship  of  C. 
Marina,  that  ia,  in  b.  c  100,  and  conaequently  14 
yeara  kiter  than  the  narrative  of  Florua  would  lead 
ua  to  auppose.    Tliis  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  oonaulahip,  which  Didiua  had  in  b.  c.  98  with 
Q.  Caeciliua  Metellua.     In  thia  year  the  two  con- 
aula  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.     (Schol.  Bob. 
ad  CXc  pro  SexL  p.  310;  Cic.  pro  Dom,  16,  20, 
pro  SejcL  64,  PkiUp,  v.  3.)     Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  b.  c. 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 
^Fast  Triumph. ;  Cic.  pro  Plane,  25.)      Respect- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian  {Hixp,  99,  &c.),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeans,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termeaus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
montha,  and  deatroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  hia  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.    (Comp.  Frontin.  Strai,  i.  8. 
§  5,  ii.  10.  $  1.)    According  to  Sallust  (ap.  Gell. 
ii.  27  ;  comp.  Pint  Serior,  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  aa  military  tribune  under  Didiua.  Didiua 
alao  took  part  in  the  Maraic  war,  which  aoon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  waa  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  89.     ( Appian,  B.  C  i.  40 ; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fatt,  vi.  567,  &a)   Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Sertor,  12),  Didiua 
waa  beaten  and  alain,  ten  yeara  later,  by  Sertoriua 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  ia  wrong, 
and  inatead  of  A/5toy,  or  aa  some  read  it  4(8(ov, 
we  ought  to  read  ^ov^Oiunf.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil, 
Pat  il  16.)    There  ia  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refera  to  our  T.  Didiua :  the  reverae  ahewa  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  beara  the 
inscription  T.  Didi.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.     From  thia 
we  aee,  that  T.  Didiua  received  the  title  of  imperar 
tor  in  Spain  (Salluat.  L  c),  and  that  after  hia  re- 
tarn  to  Rome    he  reatored  or    embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campua  Martiua.    The  obverM 
ahewa  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteiua  Capito,  who  atruck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didiua,  with 
whose  fiunily,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteiua  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Dodr,  Nttm.  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Didius,  perhiq>s  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  b.  c.  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta.    In  the  disputes  ariaing  from  the  accuaation 
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which  one  of  their  colleagnea  brought  againat  Q. 
Caepio,  Didiua  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  foree 
from  the  tribunal  (Cic.  de  OraL  iL  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Dioius,  a  legate  of  C.  Joliaa  Caesar,  who 
aent  him,  in  b.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peiua.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attiua  Varua,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Gadea  with  a  fleet 
in  purauit  of  Cn.  Pompeiua,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompeiua  waa  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didiua  took  or  burnt  hia  ahipa.  Didiua  himaelf 
likewiae  landed,  and  after  Pompeiua  had  been 
killed  by  Caeaenniua  Lento,  Didiua  waa  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  14,  31,  40 ; 
Bstf.  Hisp,  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Didius,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.  c.  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Araba  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Arar 
bian  gulf.   (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Didius  Commodus  Sbvbrus 
Julian  us,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petroniua  Didiua  Severua  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandaon  or  great-grandaon  of  Salvina  Julianua, 
ao  celebrated  aa  a  juriaconault  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  intereat  he  waa  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  firat  atep 
towarda  public  diatinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  firat  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dabnatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  phiced  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Afinca,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  aa- 
saaaina  publicly  announced  that  they  would  beatow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  bluest 
price.  Flavius  Sulpidanus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
fiither-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianus,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prise.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldien  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  hia 
rivaL  At  length,  Sulpidanus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianua,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount. 
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■luNitad  ifcit  be  wooU  gi?e  twoitj-five  Aoumd. 
Tlw  gimdi  theiwqwn  doted  with  the  oflEBn  of 
Jvlianu,  thnw  opea  tlieir  g»tM»  nlnted  him  hj 
the  name  of  Comoiodiii,  and  {Hodaimed  him  em- 
The  wmUe  wae  emnpeUed   to  latify  the 
But  the  popofawe,  after  the  fizat  eonlii- 
had  nheided,  did  not  tamely  nhmit  to  the 
diahonoor  hrooght  npon  the  atate.    Whenew  the 
prinee  appealed  in  pahlic  he  vaa  mhited  with 
gioana,  impncatieDa,  and  ahoota  of  '^robber  and 
parricide.**    The  mob  endeaToond  to  obatnict  hia 
pregnjaa  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventored  to  aaaatl 
him  with  atonea.     Thia  atate  of  public  feeling 
having  beoome  known,  Peeoennioa  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimiaa  Serema  in  Illyria,  and  Clodina  AUnnna 
in  Britain,  eadi  baring  three  l^ona  under  hia 
command,  lefnaed  to  acknowledge  the  aathori^  of 
JiHanna,  who  fer  a  time  made  rigetona  efiforta  to 
maintain  hia  power.     SeTema,  the  neareat  and 
thaiefiwB  moat  dangerooa  fiw,  waa  dedaied  a  pab- 
lie  enemy ;  depotiea  were  aent  from  the  imate  to 
perwiade  the  aoUiera  to  abandon  him;   a  new 
general  waa  nominated  to  anpenede  him,  and  a 
centurion  deapatdied  to  take  hia  life.    The  piae- 
teriana,  long  atnngen  to  active  militaiy  opefationa, 
were  maidied  into  the  Campna  ICartiua,  r^gukriy 
drined,  and  exerciaed  in  the  oonatniction  of  fertifi- 
cationa  and  field  woifca.    Sevema,  howerer,  hav- 
ing aaeund  Albinna  by  declaring  him  Caeaar,  ad- 
Tanoed  steadily  towaida  the  city,  made  himaelf 
maater  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  TnlUaa 
Criapinna,  the  praetorian  peaefect,  who  had  been 
aent  fonnud  to  aneat  hu  progreaa,  and  gained 
over  to  hia  party  the  ambaandors  oommiaaioned  to 
aednee  hia  troopa.    On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
teiiana,  deatitnte  of  diadpline,  and  nnk  in  de- 
bauchery and  eloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  oflfei^ 
iqg  any  efiiBctual  reiiatanoe  to  an  invader,  and 
indiapoaed  to  aubmit  to  reatraint.    Matten  being 
in  thia  deapenite  atate,  Julianas  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  ofiend  to  share  the  empire  with 
hia  rivaL    But  Severua  tuned  a  deaf  ear  to  theae 
overtuiea,  and  atill  pressed  forwaida,  all  Italy  de- 
daring  for  him  as  he  advanced.    At  last  the  prae- 
teriana,  having  received  aaauianoea  that  they  should 
m/fkr  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  aetaal  murderers  of  Pertinaz  and  ofler  no 
leaiataace,  aoddenly  seized  upon  the  ringleaden  of 
the  late  eonapincy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silina  Mesaala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
aenate  waa  haatily  aummoned  and  infoimed  of 
theae  prooeedinga.    Forthwith  a  foimal  decree  waa 
paaaed    proclaiming   Seveiua  emperor,   awaiding 
divine  honoun  to  Pertinaz,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianua,  who,  deserted    by  all  except  one 
of  hia  psaefecta  and  hia  aon-in-law,  Repentinna, 
waa  shun  in  the  pakoe  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  6lBt  year  of  hia  age  and  the  third  month  of 
hia  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  hia  kctnrea  on  Roman  hiatoiy  pnb- 
liahed  by  Dr.  Sdmiits,  treata  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetoriana 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  §ot  sale  to  the  higheat 
bidder,  aa  a  sad  exaggemtion  or  miarepresentation, 
and  dedarea,  that  he  is  unaUe  to  believe  that  Sul- 
pidanua  and  Julianus  bid  againat  one  another,  aa 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  aodent  history  reata  upon  surer  evi- 
denoe.  Setting  aside  the  teatimony  of  Herodian, 
Capitolinua,  and  Spartianua,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  of  that  atnnge  exhibition  almost  in  the  | 


WQvia  of  Dion  Gaamaa,  who  wna  not  aaly  ia  Rse 
at  the  period  in  qneatkiB,  bat  actually  atlendd  t> 
meeting  of  the  aenate  held  en  the  vciy  ai^  visa 
the  baigain  waa  cendiadfd.  We  canw 
that  he  waa  ignorant  of  the  real  fects  of  tbe 
We  cannot  iouigine  any  motive  which  cnMiada* 
him  to  fehricate  a  ciicumatantial  and  iaipntabk 
fidaehood.  (Dion  Case.  IxzBL  ]  1—17 ;  Spartrn. 
mtLJMUam.;  Gaprtoisa.  i'ky<M.,SBhfeL,iL$.$!t 
7.  §  4;  Eatrapi  viii.  9;  Victoi^  Cum,  zix.;  Itia, 
i.  7.)  [W.  R] 

DIDIUS  GALLUS.     (Oaixos.} 
DIDIUS  SCAEVA.     [Scabta.] 
DIDO  (AiSfiX  "iM  caO^  HiML,  whi^  ap^ 
bably  her  more  genuine  name  in  the  casien  tndh 
tiona,  waa  a  Phoenician  princeaa,  and  tbe  n^ 
founder  of  Carthage.     The  anbamnoe  of  kr  mtr 
is  given  by  Jnatin  (xviiL  4^  ftc),  wUch  hai  kei 
embellbhed  and  variondy  modified  by  otlier  nit- 
en,  eapecially  by  Viigii,  who  haa  used  tke  tiar 
voy  fredy,  to  anil  the  puipuaea  of  his  poM.  (Ser 
eapecially  hooka  L  and  ir.)     We  give  dw  star 
aa  rdated    fay  Justin,    and  refer  ts  the  otie 
writen  when  they  present  any  diffiaeacet  Msa 
the  death  of  the  Tyrisn  king,  Mutgo  (eaap.  Jo- 
seph, e.  Afim,  LIS,  where  he  is  called  Ifat^; 
Serv.  oiAem.  L  343,  642,  who  calls  hiai  Mechm; 
others  again  call  him  Bdna  or  Agenor),  tiie  |x«fiie 
gave  the  government  to  hia  eon,  Pygiaaliaa;  a^ 
hia  daagfater  Dido  or  Eliaaa  mamed  hff  mA, 
Acerbaa  (Viig.  ^ea.  L  343,  calls  him  Scbm. 
and  Serviua,  on  thia  paaaage,  Sehaibss),  s  p«a 
of  Hendes,  which  waa  the  highest  office  a  tb 
state  next  to  that  of  king.    Acerfaas  powaed  a- 
traordinary  tnaauvea,  whidi  he  kept  seoet,  Wtt 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  kia  a 
murder  hia  uncle.  (Comp.  Viig;.  jlea.  L  3tf,  &^ 
where  Sichaeua  ia  murdoed  at  an  ahar;  vlufai 
J.  Maldaa,  p.  162,  Ac,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Eaus^  W 
Dkmgt,  Pmitg,  195,  repreaent  the  murder  si  ht^ 
ing  taken  place  during  a  journey,  «r  dsrii^  i^ 
chase.)    Hoeupon,  Dido,  who  aoondiag  to  Vir|P'' 
and  odien  waa  infoimed  of  her  husband^  nirder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  fiaget  hff 
grie^  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  Ivrthcr 
Pygmalion,  while  in  aecret  she  aude  afl  pRf*'*' 
tiona  for  qnittii^  her  country.  ThescrraBtsvkai 
Pygmalion  sent  to  aaaist  her  in  the  chaqge  of  hr 
reaidenoe  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  knif 
further  induced  some  noble  Tyrians,  vbo  a«R 
diasatisfied  with  Pygmalion's  rale,  to  join  her,  m 
aecretly  sailed  away  in  aeaith  of  a  aev  hm& 
The  party  first  bnded  in  the  iiland  of  Off^ 
where  their  number  waa  incnaaed  hy  a  friei^ " 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  vrith  hia  wife  aad  chiUia 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  foroa  aghtj  ^loim 
to  provide  the  emignnta  vrith  wivaa  InAe  nen 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heaid  of  the  ^<^ 
Dido,  pr^Mued  to  set  out  in  ponuit  of  her;  hitw 
waa  prevented  by  the  entreatiea  of  his  note  f* 
bythe  threataof  the  goda(Serv.aiJ«aL  i.  ^P^ 
a  different  account  of  the  eaeape  of  Dido);  aadv 
thna  aafely  hmded  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Asno- 
Here  she  purchased  (aeeording  to  Serr.  ^*^ 
L  367,  and  Euatath.  2.  &,  of  king  Hisrbss) «  «»> 
kmd  aa  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  ">"; 
but  die  Mdered  the  hide  to  be  eat  op  Bt»  ^^ 
thinneat  poedble  atripes,  and  with  ^/^ 
rounded  a  great  extent  <tf  oountiy,  ^diid  ^^^ 
Byrssy  fiom  fiApaa,  i  e.  the  hide  of  a  bdL  ( W- 
Vixg.^ea.L  367;  Serviu8,ttfA>ftaDdadir.»/V' 
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SOioi  ItaL  Pun,  u  25  ;  Appian,  Pwu  1.)  The 
number  of  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  new  odony 
itam  tile  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  sake  of 
commeroe  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  (Piocop.  BelL  VandaL  iL  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  kying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  fitToniable  ugn.  {Viig.Aen,  L  443, 
with  Serrius's  note;  Sil.  ItaL  Pun,  ii.  410,  &c.) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
began  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  his  demand  being  refused.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians. 
Dido  censured  them,  and  dedared  that  every  citi* 
zen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything;  even 
life  itself  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
bis  country.  This  deckcation  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
■he  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself  and  after  the  hipNe 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials. She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
havinff  ascended  the  pile^  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Compu  Serv.  adAen^l  340,  iv.  36, 335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed.  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (SiL  Ital.  Pun,  L 
81,  Slc)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen,  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  yean  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  794 ; 
according  to  Yelleius  Patenrulus  (L  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviiL  6)  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Josephus  (&  Apion,  i  18 ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  yeore  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Sofomon*  that  is,  &  a 
861;  while  Eusebius  {Cknm,  n,  971,  ap.  SyneeiL 
p.  345 ;  comp.  Cknn,  n.  1008)  places  the  event 
J  33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  a  a 
1025 ;  and  Philistns  phic«d  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Eoseb.  Chron.  n,  798 ; 
SyncelL  p.  324 ;  Appian,  Pun,  1.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Viigil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevins,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
ois  arrival  in  Africa.  As  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him,  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pil&  The  anachro- 
nism which  Yiigil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  459, 
682,  V.  4;  Macrob.  Sai,  v.  17,  vi.  2 ;  Anson. 
BpiffT,  118.)  [I^  S.1 

DIDYMARCHUS  (AiS^Mo^M),  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Libenlis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamoxphoses»  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.I 

DIDYMUS  (AlSuyiOf).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  AristarchusfAptorcS^siof, 
Lehrs,  de  Aristarxhi  stud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heradeides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  Uie  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xai?iK4irr9pos, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  firom  his  indefii- 
tigaUe  and  unwearied  application  to  stody.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  /3i9AioA^(0as,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  nid  it 
often  happened  to  hun  that  he  foigot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  kter  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  onesi  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  {Ep,  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  L  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separata 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatisea  The  most  interesting  among  his  produo* 
tions,  all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  wlkich  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
critidam  and  inteipretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literarypursnits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  woric  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarehns  (v«^ 
rris  'Apurrdpxmf  itofMr^M),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  a^d  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Bacchylides  (TheophyL  J^  8 ;  Ammon.  s.  v. 
NqpctStr)  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  frmn  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bockh,  Pra^.  ad  SekoL 
Pmd,  p.  xvii.  &c.)  The  same  is  Uie  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  ds  Aead^U, 
Sopkoo^  d  Eur^fidii  mUrpreiUms  GratoB^  p.  106, 
&c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phiyni- 
chns  (Athen.  ix.  p.  371)i  Cratinus  (Hesych.  s,  «. 
YLoptratua;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (Etymol. 
Gud.  p.  838L  25),  and  othoKi.    The  Greek  ontora» 
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DeuMMdienet,  lawm,  Hyperidet,  Ddnaidiiu,  and 
othen,  were  likewite  eommented  upMi  by  Didy- 
mna.  Besides  these  Domeioiis  oommentaries,  we 
lisTe  mentum  of  a  woik  on  the  phiaaeology  of  the 
tiagie  poets  («ipl  rpay^^Sov/Umiis  X^^cws ),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sat  t.  18; 
HarpocnL  $,  «.  {nyMAot^tr.)  A  simikr  woric 
(kilts  KmfuK^)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phnie- 
ology  of  the  eomie  poets,  and  Hesychins  made 
great  nse  of  it,  as  he  himeelf  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eologins.  (Comp.  EtymoL  M.  p.  492.  53; 
Schol.  adApoUon.  Rkod.  I  1139,  vr.  105a)  A 
third  worit  of  the  tame  class  was  on  woxds  of  am- 
bignons  or  nncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
leMt  seren  books;  and  a  foorth  treated  on  fidae 
or  oormpt  expresnons.  He  farther  pablished  a 
collection  of  Greek  prorerbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(ir^f  rah  v^H  wapomtm  irvrrrrax^Tar),  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  die  {woTerbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobina.  (Schneide- 
win,  CorpmM  Faroemiogr.  Graec  i.  p.  ziv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(SoL  1)  under  the  title  wcp)  rwr  d^awr  ^^Xtmn, 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  eren 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero^s  treatise  "de  Re  Pnblica,** 
(Ammian.  MaroeU.  zziL  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Snetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  $.  e.  TpePYK6Wos.)  IKdymus  stands  at  the 
dose  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehenrive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literatore  prevailed, 
and  he  himaelf  must  be  regarded  as  the  &ther  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  woriu  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
cultnre  or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  aame 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Soidas,  we 
ouffht  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (vf^  fiopfidptnf  fcol  mun-oUuf  l^Kuw)^  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  foL)  See  Grafenhan,  Getck  dor  KIom. 
PkUoL  m  Alunhum^  i.  p.  405,  &c. 

2.  An  Alexandrian  granmiarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (6  i4os):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Snidas  (<:  v.  AfSvfiof ),  nfloixi, 
wfpl  SpOoypa^s^  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  iritfovd  (vtBapw  koI  ffo^yJerwp  xAv^is)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Praep,  Ewmg.  zL  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  1 35.) 

3.  With  the  pnienomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Al^v/uos), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  frirther  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
(Serm.  101 ;  comp.  Lerseh,  Die  SpradipkUM,  tier 
AUeny  pp.  74,  143,  Ac.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 
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from  I^ymos  the  monky  who  is  ^eken  oC  br  S»> 
crates.  {HuL  Eeda.  vr.  33.)    At  the  sge  of  W 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  he  beco 
blind ;  but  this  calami^  created  in  him  an  rTia- 
ciUe  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  1^  inteoie  a»:- 
cation  he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  dka- 
guished  grammarian,  rlietoridan,  dialecddan,  ca- 
thematician,  mnsidan,  aatroncHner,  and  philoscf^ 
(Socrat  iv.  25;   Sosom.  xiL  15;   RiiDn.  xi  T. 
Theodoret  ir.  29 ;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  bat  alic  n 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  9ts*i 
literature.     He  devoted  himself  to  tlie  semer  i 
the  chureh,  and  was  no  less  distinguihed  for  t^r 
exemplary  purity  of  hia  condnct  than  for  his  )e3.> 
ing  and  acquirements.     In  a.  d.  392,  vImq  fiir> 
nyraus  wrote  his  work  an  illustrious  eecksistkal 
authors,  Didymus  vras  still  alive,  and  pctrfesr  i^ 
theology  at  Alexandria.     He  died  in  a.  d.  3^*  £ 
the  age  of  eighty-five.    As  j^tifeasor  of  theokfr  » 
was  at  the  head  of  the  achml  of  the  CateduuBai. 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  tkt  p^ 
riod,   such  as  Hieronymns,  Rofinus,  FaMei 
Ambrosius,  Evagrins,  and  Isidorus,  sre  DKstMMd 
among  his  pupils.    Didymus  was  the  sadior  di 
great  number  of  theological  works,  hat  most  of 
them  are  lost    The  foUowii^  are  still  extait:- 
l.  ** Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto.**  TheGreek  «^' 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  lAtin  trsnshtion  Dade  Ir 
Hieronymua,  about  a.  o.  386,  which  it  pra»<i 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymus.    Althoi^  tb 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  it  ts  be 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CaiaL  109),  yet  Maidaays 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymns  has  dirided  it  iki 
three  hooka.    The  work  is  mentioned  by  St  Ai- 
gnstin  (Qaoest  m  Exod.  iL  25),  and  NicepfaQm 
(ix.  17).    Separate  editions  of  it  were  ^)iaM 
at  Cologne,  1531,  Ovo.,  and  a  better  one  by  Facte, 
Hehnstadt,  1614,  8vo.     2.  ^^Bieves  Enuntkiiei 
in  Epistolas  Canonicas.^    This  woik  is  ^^ 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  transhtion,  and  «ai  6n: 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  fint  vo^ 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  coUeetions  of  (^ 
works  of  the  fitthers.    The  Latin  translation  ii  ib 
work  of  Epiphanins,  and  was  made  at  the  te^ 
of  Caaslodorus.    (Cassiod.  de  lutHM.  Da*^  ^} 

3.  *"  Liber  adversus  Manichaeos."*  Thu  vuk  i;^ 
pears  to  be  incomplete,  since  Danasoenai  {Pan^ 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  fixnn  it  which  itnortf 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  a  Um 
venion  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Poaserin's  Affof^ 
SameL  ad  Oak.  LU.  /).,  Venice,  1603,  and  it  l> 
logne  in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  aooie  of  t» 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  last  CoDbefica 
in  his  **Auctarium  novissimum**  (it*?*^^*^! 
published  the  Greek  original  (Paris,  ISTl^ 

4.  n#pl  Tpii3or.  This  work  was  fonneriy  beM 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  MingarelH  discovered  a  Mn 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  veniei  tf 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  worb  « 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric.  -BW.  Oraec  a  p. 
273,  &c ;  compare  Cave,  Hid,  HL  i  p.  2wj 
Guericke,  de  Sciola  Jlexamdr.  ii.  p.  332,Ac.  [U>] 

DI'DYMUS  (AfJu^j),  a  Greek  vteM"^ 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  centmy  after  Oii^ 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  ■«""•  ^^  .? 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianns  {Ik  Mf  «>• 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  caUed  <f»^^ 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alaandnj  rtj 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  *"***"  ^^2 
books  on  AgricuHue,  and  who  iifiequeot/y^o^ 
in  the  collection  of  writen oiUtdGtopoi^^^ 
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e.  5,  ii.  3, 14, 17, 26,  &c.,  ed.  Niclai^).  His  writ- 
ings would  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  thej  were  supposed  to 
be  so,  as  Salmauus  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 
hie  work  (U  PltuUia  from  Italy.  {Life  prefixed  to 
his  Letten,  p.  39.)  [ W.  A.  O.] 

DIESPITER.     [JupiTBR.] 

DIEUCHES  (Aic^x^t),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
livvd  probably  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  and  be* 
longed  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  (Oa- 
len,  de  Ven.  Sect,  adv,  Erasiair.  c.5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163 ; 
comp.  Id.  de  SiaqMs.  Medieanu  Temper,  ac  FaeuU. 
▼i.  prooem.  vol.  xi.  p.  795,  de  Aleih.  Med.  i.  3, 
vii.  3,  vol  X.  pp.*  28,  462,  CommetU.  in  Hippocr. 
«  de  Nat  Horn.''  iL  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heradea  (Athen.  i.  p.  5. 
^8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  {H.  N. 
XX.  16,  33,  73,  xxiiL  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  reroailu  (Ru£  Ephes.,  ed.  Matthaei ; 
JTXr  Vet.  Media.  Graec  Opuae.  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C.  G.  K'uhn,  AddUam.  ad  Elenck.  Medic  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  Fabric. exhibiL  fasc. xiii.  p.  6.)     [W.  A.  G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (Aiewx^JafV,  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megara 
(Mryofiuci),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vL  p.  267 ;  Diog. 
Laert  i.  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  •.«.  dyuia;.)  The 
age  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  aad  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
AtfrtfX^Zat :  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ^ip^ ;  Athen.  vi 
p.  262 ;  Harpocrat.  «.  v,  Ftpaida ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  Plut.  Lye.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
Ai«vTvx(3af ;  Schol.  ad  Arisioph.  Ve8p.S70;  Eudoc. 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirychias.)      [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
as  a  marine  (aodus  natxtUs)  under  the  great  P. 
Com.  Scipio  Africanus.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  B.C.  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
beUius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
muralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  pUce.  ( Liv. 
zxvi.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
atU,  is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c.  194. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
1 94,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  B.  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brandusinm  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast  In  B.  c.  174  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  zxxv. 
1,  2,  xxxviL  4,  xli.  22,  xliu  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  22, 
where  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune.  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  1 1 )  about  the  same  tame,  is  probably 
a  son  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [L.  S.] 
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DIITREPHES  (Aiirp^s,  Thnc.  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc  viiL 
64,  was  entrusted,  b.  c.  413,  with  the  chaige  of 
carrying  home  the  Thradan  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalessus,  the  hitter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pausanias 
(L  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  IL  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristoi^ianes 
{Avet^  798, 1440),  satirized  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  fiuhion  of  chariot-driving ;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself^  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  **  the 
Birds,*^  B.  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  oonfirmatioii 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C]  r 

DI'LLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianus.] 
Dl'LLIUS  VCCULA.  [Vocula.] 
DINDYME'NE  (Aip9ufn^yn  or  Ao^i^ny),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  Epigr.  42  ;  Herat.  Omn.  i.  16.  5 ; 
Catull.  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Died,  iil  58.)  [L.  S.] 

DINON.    [Dmnon.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AMNcAcfSii;),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  b.  a  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  tsJcen  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defiu»d,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  perrectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  aifidr  of  the  Hemae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwuds  refased  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  inibrmer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  fiioes  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  felse,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  fidae),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antusL    Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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DiodeidM  wm  pst  to  deith.  (Andoc  de  MytL 
pp.  S— 9  ;  Tboc  vi  60;  Phiyn.  op.  PbtL  Ale, 
20  :  Diod.  znt  2.)  f  K  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AM«Xff(8i|f),  of  Abdna,  is 
BiMitMNiMl  in  AthrDMos  (for  Uiia  leemt  to  be  the 
■waning  of  the  poiMige)  as  having  admirably  de- 
■cribed  the  fiunona  engine  called  XA^oAif  (the 
Citj-taker),  which  waa  made  by  Epimachiu  the 
Athenian  far  Denetrins  PoHonetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  t.  |».  206,  d.;  Diod.  xz.  91; 
Wesseiing,  ai  lot, ;  Plat  Demetr.  2!  ;  VitniT.  z. 
22.)  [E.  E.] 

DrOCLES  (AioneXif  t),  the  son  of  Onilochns  and 
fiither  of  Crethon  and  Onilochns,  was  a  king  of 
Phefe.  (Horn.  //.  t.  540,  Ac,  Od  uL  468;  Pans, 
iii.  30.  9  2.)  [L.  S.J 

DrOCLES  (AioicX^f ),  a  Snacnsan,  celebrsted 
for  his  Mde  of  biws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc- 
ean in  Thncydides,  bat  according  to  Diodonis  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decide  fsr  patting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nidaa. 
(Diod.  ziii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodoms  npon 
tiiis  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagognes 
at  Syncnse,  and  appean  to  hare  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hennocrates.  The  next  year  ( B.  c 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodoms  be  correct,  a 
donocratie  revolntion  took  place,  and  Diocles  was 
appointed  with  seTend  othen  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  biws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  qaite  into  the 
i^ade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diocles.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  bnt 
it  is  praised  by  Diodoms  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  can  with  which  it  distinguished 
different  ofllences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  civil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  othen  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
hiw.    (Diod.  xiii.  36.) 

The  banishment  of  Heraiocntes  and  his  party 
(B.  a  410  ;  see  Xen.  HelL  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Diocles  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himen,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oisoo. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  iate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  canying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
ne  did  not  stay  to  bary  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  (alien  in  battle^  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hennocrates, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honoun.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diocles,  b.  c.  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodoms,  that  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
lespeoft  for  one  of  his  laws,  whkh  he  had  thoughtr 
lessly  infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  {uiaoe 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (zii.  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondab], 
which  rsnden  it  at  least  very  doabtful  as  regard- 
ing DiodM.    Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  have 
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died  aboat  this  tMa.  aa  w«  ind  as  manoB  if :» 
naaie  in  the  cnil  diaoeaasas  whkh  M  :  t^t 
elevatioaofDiBBTmn.  (HsImbhb.  Du^  j,^ 
gAer  der  S^irabikr^  Aailan^\^i±){ZKl 

DrOCLES(A«KA^).  LA1na««AthEd&.i- 
lived  IB  ez3e  at  Me^aza.  Oaee  m  a  ha&Ie  V  -^ 
tected  with  his  shieU  a  joath  whsm  he  I^^^i  - 
he  lost  his  own  IHe  ia  inaaniisi  The  ){^ 
rians  rewarded  the  gaOaBt  maa  with  tse  br  .^ 
of  a  hern,  and  instttated  the  festival  sf  tk  I*> 
deia,  which  they  oeSefasated  ia  die  sprint  of  rrr 
year.  (Tbeocrit.  xiL  27,  doc ;  ArirtopL  J>.-^ 
774;  Phit.  Tim.  10;  DicL^AmLM.^.hMm)^ 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  SidbsBsv^-Ti'H 

robbrd  by  Venes  and  his  salrflitps  (Cc  a  r^. 
iii.  56,  40,  V.  7,  iv.  Ifi.)  [L>. 

DrOCLGS(AMscAitsXfiln»y.  LOTAtedi 
See  below. 

2.  Of  CKiDca,  a  Platonic  philnsophiT.  vb  i 
mentioned  as  the  anthor  of  AarrpiSaC,  frsa  v:n 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Eoaefaina.  {Pnt^Emr 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

S.  A  Greek  gramkaalan,  who  arote  spec  ^t 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioDed  in  the  "Sr&r^ 
Scholia(a«^7Z.xiiu  103)aloa9  withDiaBTin>T!^'u. 
Aristarehns,  and  Chaeria  on  the  sahject  of  ii:^< 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  bj  Anc- 
doras.   {Onar.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Maonssia,  was  the  aathor  ef  a  T«t 
entitled  ^vi8p«M  rmm  ^cAoo^^t*r,  and  of  a  f«c  :i 
on  the  lives  of  philosopbere  (vc^  fiimf  fiAiw*^. 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertioa  appean  ta 
have  made  great  use.  (iL  82,  vL  12,  W^^ 
87,  91,  99,  lOS,  viL  48,  162,  166, 17a,  181,  it 
61,  65,  X.  12.) 

5.  Of  PEPAasTHUS,  the  eai&st  Greek  liistsia 
who  wrote  aboat  the  foundation  ef  Rob«>  ^ 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  .s  i 
great  many  points.  (Pint  Rim.  3, 8;  Fctf-ir- 
Romam,)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  tat  :'■ 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  be  it  ty 
same  as  the  anthor  of  a  wwk  on  heron  (n^ 
•^peituf  vuyTCPffta\  which  ia  mentioned  bj  Pko-Ti 
(QuaeaL  Graec  40),  and  of  a  histoiy  of  Pena 
[Tltpirutay,  which  is  quoted  by  Josephas(Ja<-^'^ 
X.  11.  §  1),  is  Ukewise  uncertain,  and  itwrbt 
that  the  last  two  wocks  belong  to  Diodrt^ 
Rhodes,  whose  worii  on  Aetolia  (AiVwAas]  a 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (De  FImm.  22.) 

6.  Of  SYBABifl,  a  Pvthagoresn 
(Iamb.  ru.  Pgtk.  56),  who  must  be 
ftxun  another  Pythagorean,  Diocles  of  PbiiiA  ■'^ 
is  mentioned  by  lamblichus  (  ViL  Fjf&as.  V^) » 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followera  of  Pjtbaf^, 
The  ktter  Diocles  was  still  alive  in  the  tiff  J 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii  46),  but  fan» 
particulan  are  not  known  about  him.     [1^  ^' 

DI'OCLES  (AuMcX^j),  of  Athens,  ar,atf«t%' 
to  othen,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  fact  sPhla^ 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  duzeoahip,  «» | 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  oonteinpoi»T  ^ 
Sannyrion  and  PhilyUius.  (Soid.A«.)  J^^, 
lowing  plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Sddfl  ^ 
Eudoda  (|L  1 32),  and  are  frequenUy  qooud  b;  jw 
grammarians:  Bdnx^u,  ©(lAarra,  KAtAiffnl^y 
othere  ascribed  to  CaUiaaXM^AffToi.  TheO**'* 
and  ''Ol'«po^  whidi  are  only  mentioned  by  Sib«» 
and  Eudoda,  ue  suspcioas  titlea  ^^*^^t^ 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Mdneke,  Fng-^ 
Graee.  i.  pp.  251-253,  ii.  pp.  838-641.)    [P-^J 

DIOCLES  (Ai«c\i|f>,  a  geometer  of  iuib»o« 
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date,  who  wrote  rtfA  iripmv^  according  to  Eutociug 
who  has  cited  firom  that  book  (ComtiL  m  Spk,  et 
Cyd,  JreUm,  lib.  iL  prop.  ▼.)  his  method  of  diTid- 
ing  a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  Bnt 
lie  is  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Ea- 
tocios  (pp.  OU,  libw  iL  prop,  ii.)  has  preserved, 
giring  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
•inoe  been  called  the  cusofrf,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.     [A.  Db  M.] 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTIUS  (AwKKijs  6  KofWfcr- 
Ttos),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  bom 
at  Carystns  in  Enboea,  and  tived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  feme. 
(If,  N.  xzvi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatic!  (QaL  ds  AUmeiU,  FaculL  L  1,  voL 
▼i  p.  465),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caelins  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  *EirMrroXi| 
Upo^vKoKTiK^  **  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health,** 
which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  bode  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  B.  c.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
jean.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerins,  Aneed,  Med,  Oraeeoy  praef.  p. 
xiv.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ^ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works :  e,g,  in  Greek  in  Matthaei*e 
edition  of  Rnftu  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  Fabrictus,  BiUiotk.  Graeea ;  and  in 
Mich.  Neander^s  Syllogas  Pkysioae^  Lips.  1591, 
Bvo. ;  and  in  Latin  wiUi  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba- 
sil 1541,  foL;  and  Meletius,  Venet.  1552,4to.  &c. 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dxyander^S  Prodieirbudilemy  Frank- 
fort, 1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diodes  the  honour  of  first  explaining  die  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  bnt  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Further  information  re- 
specting him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius,  BibUoth,  Oraeca, 
vol  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinus,  Programma 
de  Diode  OarysHo^  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  C.  G.  Gnmer, 
mUoihdc  der  Alien  Aerxie,  Leips.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605 ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Opuaeitla  Aeadem.  Med,  el 
Pkilolog,  Lips.  1827,  Bvo.  vol  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
authon  referring  to  Diodes ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Sonnus,  de  Arte  Obeletr,  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 
124, 210, 257, 265;  and  in  Cramer^s^mod.  Gmeca 
Paris.  voL  I  p.  S94,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 

DrOCLES,  JULIUS  (lotfXiOf  AiokX^s),  of 
Carysttts,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Andiology.  (Branck,  Anal,  ii.  182 ;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  dtitoi,  Reiske  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetoridan 
Diodes  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
is^eneea.  Othen  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physidan.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiiL  882,  883.)  [P.  !^] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALERIUS,  was  bom 
near  Salona  in  Dahnatia,  in  the  year  a.  o.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage;  his  fother,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever,  evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  tne  future  Emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinus.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  bom  while  his  parent  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  hiw,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  leoion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  fitmi  the 
viUage  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appellar 
tion  of  Doolee  or  Diodee,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  Uie  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  me  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant connnands  under  Probus  and  Anrelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
snfiectus,  followed  Cams  to  the  Penian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Carus],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  theiionourable  capad^  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domestiei).  When 
the  fisite  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
soverdgn  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces- 
don  by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[NtTMSRiANUS].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plaunbOity  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  didnter^ 
ested  zeal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scrapie  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
oody  sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Dmidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  dain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diodetian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle* 
siastical  writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  Afi^r  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nieomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  die  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  straggle,  victory  dechred  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  officen  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternized  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diodetian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  doims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish- 
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menta.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministera  and 
attendants  of  the  deoeased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  even  the  praetorian 
praefect  Aristobuliu  was  oontinned  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  prevailed  universally  among '  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
aeries  of  yean  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  saggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandus  [Ablianus],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maximianus  [Maximianus  Hbrculius], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jovitu  and  Herculiiu,  either  from  some  super^ 
stitious  motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
«xert  iritesistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
projects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  Uie  insolent  usurpation  of  Carauslus.  [Carau- 
8ii;&] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
mor^  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achilleua,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria ;  the  savage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  &e  Nile;  Julianas  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  dans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinquegenianae  (or  QumquegeiUiam)^ 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  firom 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
lefiige  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Narses  having 
crowed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  ponr 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  months  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emeigency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augnsti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  four  poten- 
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tates,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  pordea  bo^ 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  abarnce  d 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  abaolnte.     AX 
however,  being  considered  as  colleagues  srutii; 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  (Ar-'^x, 
the  decrees  of  one  w«ne  to  be  binding  upon  cb 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  ceftaio  (k- 
gree,  subordinate  to  the  Angusd,  the  three  JBEiir 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  reqai:!?^: 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  a« 
guide  of  the  whole.     AcooidinglT,  on  the  1st  &!* 
March  292,  Constantius    Chloms   and   Gakcmi 
were  prodaimed  Caesars  at  Nicomedeia,  and  to  kwk 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  ther  were  bet* 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives  ;  upon  wb^ 
the  fonner  received  in  marriage  Theodofa,  i^ 
step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  the  hitter  Valeria,  tbe 
daughter  of  Diocletian.     In  the  partitkm  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  t^ 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard.     To  Consaa- 
tius  were  assigned  Britain,  Gaol,  and  ^hub,  vx 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves;  ta 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Ulyricmn,  and  the  wbs^ 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirminm  for  a  capsli]; 
Maximian  resided  at  Mibm,a8  governor  of  Italy  asd 
Afiica,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thrwe, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  aad 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  immcdisfie 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  mtmt  an^KioaL 
Maximianus  routed  the  Manritanian  honks,  sad 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountain  frstneases, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  ova 
hands ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  whkk 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and 
thousands  of  the  seditious  dtixens  were 
Busiris  and  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  groond, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  idccp<s 
and  severity  of  the  empeitHr,  sank  into  abject  sabBas- 
non.     In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  Akmaad 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  afker  an  ohstjaate 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Caraasras. 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  havii^ 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  fiiend  aad 
minister,  AUectus,  the  troops  of  Constantias  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  di  visions,  aad  the 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  a&er  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empre  for  a  apace  of 
neariy  ten  years.     In  the  East  the  strog]^  wu 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  defi»red  fer 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  glorioaL 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  prorinee  t» 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  caaps^o, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Cairhae.     The 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
huge  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  lUyria,  M( 
and  DBcia,and  the  Roman  general,  taught 
by  experience, advanced  waiily  through  the: 
tains  of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.   Per- 
severing steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  len^h,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  carelen 
and  confident  foe.     They  were  ounpletely  routed, 
and  the  harem  of  Narses,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son and  escaped  with  great  difficulty*  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fiuits  of  this  rie- 
tory  were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  DiodedsB, 
who  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  oflSering  a 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  moderate  hot 
certain  advantage.     A  treaty  was  cnnchided,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Armenia 
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teed,  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  with  five  pro- 
Tincet  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus,  were  ceded  to  the  Romans.  For 
forty  years  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  fnith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Rome  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  die  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  sui&ring,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  dfuiger  was 
past,  (bund  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1  st  of  May,  a.  d. 
305,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Oalerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Flavins  Severus 
and  Maximinus  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
cletian returned  to  his  native  Dalroatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
**  Would  yon  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt^  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro* 
liological  anangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af- 
ford little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Carinus,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianus  Maroellinns  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  firom  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  oompendiums  of  £u- 
tropins,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
iJt  Mortibm  Punecidorum  [CAaciiiusj,  and  other 
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writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  from  sources 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to. form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionisEed  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  difiered  fit>m  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lent, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession^ 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessaiy  to  guard  i^inst  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  firontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  fiunt  spark  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  orderof 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  pbces  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab- 
solute as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Iltyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  ^allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial.  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  sUve 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
meditated  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  person 
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of  the  lOTeieign  with  a  lort  of  Mcred  and  myttc- 
rious  gisndeor. 

PaMing  over  the  milituy  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  tcaroely  refuie  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  leconstnictiDg  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  have  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
piacdcal  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fiurly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  bat 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  Uie  regukting  hand  of  the 
inrentur  was  withdrawn;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  sucoossion  oC  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  Angusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantino.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished ;  a  new  order  of 
things  waa  introduced  which  determined  the  rdar 
tion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  ontil 
the  final  downfidl  of  the  Roman  sway,  npmi  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognised  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  inflnoice 
upon  the  political  condition  of  EuropOi 

One  of  the  worst  efiects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  oourts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vani^  or  policy  erf  the 
different  rulers  for  the  onbellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  fovourite  lesidmoes.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  aiid  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifibrent  to 
the  comfort  and  jHrosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advince  merit  and 
to  reprees  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  ecwiomy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  StFatoniceia»  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artizans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodiUes  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affiurs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violent.  He  Left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph* 
ant  abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  &r  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  an  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
a&ir  seems  briefly  this:  The  pegans  of  the  old 
scho^  had  formed  a  dose  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
tine  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle 
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which  must  finally  eataUiah  or  dertny 
premacy.  This  fectioa  found  an  ei)^  is  the 
relentless  Galeriua,  stimnlaSed  partly  by  liii  sva 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fiuiatidii  of  m 
mother,  who  was  notorioaa  fax  her  devouoB  » 
some  of  the  wildest  and  moet  reveltiiig  lilo  d 
Eastern  superstition.  As  the  health  of  Diocbtia 
declined,  his  mind  sank  in  some  degree  uada  tke 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  infineaee  of  Ui 
ttsseciate  Augastns  became  every  day  imrc  atm^ 
At  length,  s^  repeated  and  meet  aigeot  nfR- 
sentations,  Galeriua  succeeded  in  extoitiBg  bm 
his  colleague — for  even  the  meet  hosble  amesa 
admit  that  the  oonseni  of  Diodetian  eai  giws 
with  the  greatest  reluctasee — the  fint  edict  vtiik, 
although  stem  and  tyxamiieal  in  its  ordissace^ 
positively  forbad  all  pcraosial  violence.  Bet  vhs 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an  io^paii 
believer,  and  when  thia  aet  ef  oootoBscy  ni 
followed  byaooniagiation  in  the  palsoe,  ooon^ 
under  the  most  suspiciona  dronmstaoces,  ai 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Oalerius  to  the  Ql» 
tians,  the  emperor  considoed  that  the  giand  pra- 
dple  for  which  he  had  been  so  stramilj  c«- 
tending,  the  supreme  majesty  and  invioUiiiitj  d 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  sad  tbi» 
was  persuaded  without  further  lesistinee  to  gin 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  wiaA  h 
years  dduged  the  worid  with  innocent  blooi 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Dioc^ 
tian  were  seriously  affected,  and  that  hii  msUj 
may  have  amoonted  to  abeolute  mssnity.  (AscL 
Victor.  (ieCWs.  38,  .^Dd.  39;  EntropL  ix.  13,  &t^ 
Zonar.  zii.  31.)  [W.R.J 


COIN  OF  DiocLsnAKro. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DICSCORUS  (A«fcsp"  « 
At6ffimpos)f  a  commentator  on  the  oiations  of  ^ 
mosthenes.  ( Ulpian,  ad  Ihm.  PhtL  iv.  iait)  [US.] 

DIOIK/RUS  (Ai^Mpes),  historicaL  1.  A 
commander  of  Amphipelis  in  the  lefgn  9i)aa^J^ 
seus  of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  ti^^ 
defeat  at  PeUa  reached  Amphipolis,  sad  DiodoRi 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thradana  who  were  italiaifd 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  sad  ph*- 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  casan; 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  lat^ 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plonder.  After  thty 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  S07"^ 
he  dosed  the  gates,  and  Perseos  soon  sder  w^ 
refuge  there.    (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrinsu  When  Demett* 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  DiodonB  caw* 
him  from  Syria,  and  penwaded  him  tlist  he  vow 
be  reedved  with  open  anna  \ij  the  people  of  Sita 
if  he  would  but  esciqie  and  make  his  sppesnM* 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  fisteaed  to  kn 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepire  ®'*'y**'"!|jT 
to  explore  the  diapodtion  of  the  people.  (N)^ 
xxxL20,21.)  fU&J 

DIODO'RUS(AjeH>ej),lileiaiy.  ^^^ 
MYTTiUM,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  ^^m^ 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithrida(ea»  imder  vfe«> 
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lie  comnianded  an  anny.  In  order  to  please  the 
king,  he  eansed  all  the  senaton  of  bis  native  place 
to  be  massacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodonis  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adnunyttium,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
clear  himself,  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair.  (Strab.  xiii  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  Albxandrxa,  sumamed  Valerius  Pollio, 
was  a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disdple  of  TeledeSb  He 
irrote,  according  to  Suidas  («. «.  lUtKUuf)  and  En- 
doda  (p.  136]^  a  work  entitled  ^^iynats  rw» 
fiyrotf^y«r  inpii  roa  I  Pi^opaty,  and  another 
'Arrucn  Ae(cf.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodorus  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (ziv. 
p.  646,  comp.  zv.  pp.  677,  678,  691;  FhoU  BiU. 
Cod,  149)  as  the  author  of  'AttimoI  TXmffiraL 

8.  Of  Antioch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandrita  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  lumself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Heletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  wa&r  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  d. 
378  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  A.  d.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
•uperintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat. 
T.  8.)  How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  an  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.  Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2)  ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  &voured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (BibL  Cod,  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodoras)  for  its  purity  and 
timplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
HiaL  det  Emp,  viiL  p.  558,  &c.,  and  p.  802,  Ac, 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  was  the  anther  of  a  numerous  aeries  of 
works,  all  of  which  an  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kord  fl/iop/i^vi^,  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
^e  astrologers,  heretics,  Bardesanes,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  laid  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Excerpta  ft'om  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  (/.  &)  2.  A  work  against  Photinus, 
Malchion,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranus. 
(Theodoret  de  HaereL  Fab,  ii.  in  fin.)  3^  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Kard  nK/trtntos 
w«^  ^€od  Koi  ^•mv,  (Hieronym.  CakU,  119.)  4. 
UpwuAv  htofMiiMfw  r6  e^dXfta  KivfUov  rov 
n«^«^Uov  99pl  TMT  xp^M'i',  that  is,  on  chronolo- 
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gical  errors  oommitted  by  Ensebtus.  (Suid. «.  v. 
A(63«pof.)  5.  Ilcpi  Tou  ifs  Stdr  4»  TpidfSi,  was 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  IIp6s  rparuh 
v6v  K^ixiKeua.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)  7.  Hcpl  riis  *It. 
vjpxov  ff^pns.  This  Hippanhus  is  the  Bithy* 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (H.  N,  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
n«f)l  wpwotas^  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac  9.  Upds  E^p6¥iov  ^dUffo^oif^ 
in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue.  (Basil.  EpuL  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Kard  Mcurixoiwy,  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  {BibL 
Cod.  85 ;  comp.  Theodoret  L  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac.  II.  lltpi  roO 
dylw  vytifwrof.  (Phot.  BiU.  Cod,  102 ;  Leontius, 
de  jSso^w,  pp.  448.)  12.  Tlpds  rods  ^uvovauunda^ 
a  woric  directed  against  the  ApoUinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  fint  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
Uus.  (BibL  Pair,  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical ;  for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
riUus  wrote  against  it  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  (Suidas,  Le,;  Socrat  vi.  2 ; 
Soswmen.  viiL  2;  Hieronym.  CalaL  119.)  The 
work  is  firequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  firagments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  HisL  JJL  L  p.  217«  ed.  London ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Gr,  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  &c.) 

4.  Of  Aacalon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (UtfA  *Aj^»- 
^)difovs  Kol  T^f  irapa  rois  y9on4poa  futrr&risi 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  AsPBNDUS,  a  Pythagorean  phOosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living, 
(lamblich.  ViL  F^tiag.  36;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  Phalar,  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Sumamed  Cronub,  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
lasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexaor 
dria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Crouus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophen  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgnwe  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 

Ct,  and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  Ap»lloniu8  Cronus. 
Further  particulan  respecting  his  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  8cho(d  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  8(aA«icTijc<{t,  or  3iaAcicTaci^«ros. 
(Stiab.  /. «.;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram.  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  H,  N.  viL  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like- 
wise  distinguished  as  dialecticians.     Respecting 
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the  doctrinet  of  Diodonu  wt  poaeM  only  frag- 
mentary infonnation,  and  not  eren  the  titles  of 
hk  worki  are  known.    It  appean,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who    folly  developed    the 
dialectic   art    of    the   Megarics,  which    so    fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic  Aead,  iL  24,  47.)    He  seems  to  have  heen 
much  occnpied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetiod  proportions.     In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  diviubiUty  of  the  funda- 
mental notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.    He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  vpmce  as  ome 
wkoU  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.     In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  reflard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  aU  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.    This  theory  ai^roached 
the   doctrine  of  fiue  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippns  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
vtpl  Siirarwy,  against   the  views    of   Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  191 ;  Cic  ds  Falo,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fanu  ix.  4.)    He  made  use  of  the  fidse  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  via.  the  iyieticaXvftfjtdpos 
and  the  nparin^s  A^70f.    (Diog.  Laert  iL  111.) 
Lanffoage  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotk,  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  Sf»rachpkUo9,  der  AU,'wp.  42;  Deycks, 
ds  Mtgarioorum  DoetrtnOf  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  Croton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (lamblich.  ViL  Pythag,  35.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  (EroL  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
•toxy  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Epuxsub,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viiL  70)  as  the  author  of  a  woric  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anazimander. 

10.  Sumamed  Pbribqbtbs,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographiod  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
afier  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  clear,  firmn 
some  firagments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  ph  viae,  that  is, 
previous  to  B.  c.  308 ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p^  521) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  viz.  1.  Utpl  8if/u#y, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpocration  and 
Stephanus  of  Byiantium,  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  cour 
sequence.  2.  IIcpl  yamyArttv^  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut.  ThtmuL  32,  comp.  Thu,  36,  Cim,  16,  ViL 
X  OraL  p.  849 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (vcpl  MtAijrov  <nryypafLfM^  Schol. 
ad  PluL  MenM.  p.  380 ;  oomp.  Preller,  Poiemon, 
Fragnu  p.  170,  &c) 

1 1.  Of  Pbibnb,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
ILH.\.\\  Columella,  L  1 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  Elench. 
lib.  zv.  xviL  &c) 

12.  The  Sicilian,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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SiccTLCT,  was  a  ocmtempMary  o£  Ganar  and  A*> 
gustus.     (Said.  $.  v.  AiMmpas;    Enaeh.  Ctrm.  d 
Jim.  1967.)   He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Aprr^ 
in  Sicily,  where  he  became  jbcqaaintcd  wkh  ^ 
Latin  luiguage  through  the  great  iatefeonrK  te- 
tween  the  Romans  and  SirilJagia      Respecting  ks 
life  we  know  no  more  than  wrfast  he  himaeif  ^Js 
us  (l  4).    He  seems  to  hare  made  it  the  hnrifw 
of  his  life  to  write  an  universal  histonr  horn  ik 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.     With  this  akpct 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Ecrepp 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  aoeorate  knowledfjr  m 
nations  and  countries  than  he  eonid  obtain  fiia 
previous  historians  and  geographefa.     For  a  Joa? 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  alao  he  andc 
huge  collections  of  materials  for  hia  week  faj  stadr- 
ing  the  ancient  documents.     He  atatea,  that  he 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,   which  peri^^ 
probaUy  includes  the  time  he  apent  in  travelln:/ 
and  coUiscting  materials.    As  it  embiaeed  the  to- 
tory  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thna  aapp'spj 
the  place,  as  it  were^  of  a  whole  libcaiy,  he  oLti 
it  BtSKtoOi^iah  or,  as  Ensebioa  (Praep.  AWay.  i  »; 
says,  BitfAioO^inf  iirroput^.     The  time  at  vhict 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  detenained  pnfir 
accurately  from  inteinal  evidence:    he  not  mij 
mentions  Caesar*s  invasion    of    Britain  and  fas 
crossing  the  Rhine,  bat  also  his  death  and  apo- 
theosis (L  4,  iv.  19,  V.  21, 25) :  he  further  stales 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  ia  OL  liKv 
that  is,  a  c  20 ;  and  Scaliger  (Amuiiadc.  ad  Emmh, 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  profaahle  that  IKodaras 
wrote  bis  woric  after  the  year  b.  c  8,  when  Asge^ 
tus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  the  la- 
tercalation  every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  conaiated  of  foity 
books,  and  embraced  the  period  frmu  the  caifiest 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caear^ 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  farther  aiwuiBrs, 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  sec> 
tions.  The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  first  six 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the 'mythical  times 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  hooks  sf 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of  fiwe^  coaa- 
tries,  and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  the  Giceks. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books,  whkk 
contained  the  histoiy  from  the  Trojan  war  deva 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  thiid 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  hooks* 
treated  of  the  history  iram  the  death  of  Alevandar 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar^  Galhc  wan. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portiona  are  bbv 
lost.  The  first  five  books,  which  contain  the  eadf 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  EgjfOaat, 
Aethiopians,  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entiR;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  sa 
lost;  but  fiiom  the  eleventh  down  to  the  tweatinfa 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  oontaina  the  his- 
tory fivm  the  second  Persian  war,  B.  c.  480,  dova 
to  the  year  B.  c.  302.  The  remaining  poctioa  d 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  considtt- 
able  number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta,  whick 
ore  preserved  parUy  in  Photius  {BtLL  Ck>d.  244), 
who  gives  extracts  fixmi  books  31,  32,  33>  36i,  37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Edcgae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constantine  Poiphyrogenitoa,  frsoi 
which  they  have  successively  been  published  by 
H.  Stephens,  Fulv.  Ursinoa,  Valeaioa,  and  A.  MaL 
{CoUeeL  N&ca  Scr^^  iL  p.  1,  Ac,  p.  568,  &c) 
The  woric  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  pfan 
of  annals,  uid  the  events  of  each  year  are  pboed 
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by  the  ude  of  one  another  withoat  any  internal 
connexion.    In  compoung  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodorus 
made  lue,  indepoident  of  his  own  obtervationsy  of 
all  sources  which  were  accessible  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exercised  any  critidsm  or  indgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possMsed  any  critku  powers,  his  work 
might  haTe  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of   history.      But   Diodorus    did    nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different 
authorities  :   he  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,'and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  hasstated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through- 
/  out  the  work,  which  is  in  &ct  devoid  of  all  the 
/   higher  requisites  of  a  history.    But  notwithstand- 
1    ing  all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
;    on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
I    there  collected  firam  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  have  perished.    Diodorus  frequently  men- 
tions his  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors.     (See  Heyne,  d»  Fontibus  et  AudorUf, 
Hist,  Diodoriy  in  the  Commentat.  Societ.  Ootting. 
vols.  V.  and  vil,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  ecU- 
tion  of  Diodorus,  vol.  L  p.  xix.  &c,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by   J.   N.   Eyring,    p.  cv.,  &c.)      The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  dear  and  lucid, 
but  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
diffsrent  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed.   His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.   (Phot.  BSbL  CotL 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  transhitions  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens^s  edition  of  books  1-5  and  1 1-20,  with 
die  exoerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannus 
(Hanover,  1604,  foL),  which  contains  a  Latin 
transbition.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eclogae  of  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  as  fiur  as  they  were  then  known,  appeued  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols,  fol  This  e^tion  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
&C.)  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modem  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fingments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf^  Leipzig,  1828, 
8vo.  Wesseling*s  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera's  Storia  di  CaUcma^  1639,  foL,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann^s  T%e9aur.  Aniig,  SidL  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BiU,  Gr,  voL  xiv. 
p.  229,  &C.  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
I  has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
\  little  doubt  but  that  these  letten  are  a  forgery 
\  made  af^r  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BibL  Gr. 
I  iv.  p.  373,  &c) 

13.  Of  SofOPB.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracusv,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,  N, 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
consulted  on  geographical  subjects. 
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15.  Of  TARScm  (Hesych.  s.  v,  Amy^par),  a 
giammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xL 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  y^vcmu  1ra\iica(,  and  of 
a  work  itpds  Awccj^poya  (xL  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  501,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  ( Villoisod, 
Prolej/.  ad  Horn,  IL  p.  29.) 

16.  Surnamed  Trtphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (de  Mens,  ae  Pond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
firiend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot 
BibL  Cod.  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valesius^s  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tyrb,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critol^us,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  c.  110, 
when  L.  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  AUims.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  ihe  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cie« 
de OraL  i.  11,  Titte.  v.  ^^deFm,il  6,  11,  iv.  18, 
V.  5,  8,  25,  Aead,  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Aiex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  iL  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Bibi.  Or» 
iv.  p.  878,  &c  [L.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  (Ai^«pos),  of  SiNOPB,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimns  (b.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  litKpos 
and  Moo^/Mvos,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (s,  v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
A^Kirrpis  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  DeipnoaopMslae^ 
and  his  *l.'riKKripos  and  TUunrfopunal  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AiKrrrpis  (x.  p.  431,  c.) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  *EwiKX7ipos  (vi  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b.,  not  xii.),  but  of  the  ncunfiyvpumd 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plaix).  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeus. 
(Ssrm.  ham.  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serm,  cxxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aior^ioj, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Graee, 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  iii  pp.  543—546.)         [P.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (AiA«po9  Zewas)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sarois,  and 
of  the  same  fomily,  were  rhetoricians  and  ep^ram- 
matists.  The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Stiabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says,  that 
he  ensaged  in  many  contests  on  behfdf  of  Asia, 
and  iraen  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo> 
nas  was  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
firom  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the 
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defence  wliich  be  made.  Stmbo  adds,  that  the 
yoonger  Diodonis,  who  ivae  hit  own  firiend,  com- 
poied  hifltoiicai  writxogs,  lyrics,  and  other  poema, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (ti)v 
dpx"^  Tpo^y  ifi/^aSwwra  Uaanit).  The  epi- 
gnuns  of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  seTenl, 
were  included  by  PhUip  of  Thessalonica  in  his 
ooDectiao,  and  they  now  fonn  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  ( Bninck,  AmaL  iL  80, 185 ;  Jacobs, 
u.  67,  170.)  There  is  consideiable  diificulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  anthor, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
donis,  a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (sir.  p.  675),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  883,  884; 
Fabric  BM.  Grmuu  iv.  pp.  380,  472,  ri.  pp.  363, 
364.)  [P.S.] 

DIOIXyRUS,  oomes  and  magister  scriniorum, 
one  of  the  eommissaonen  appointed  by  Theodosias 
the  yoonger,  in  a.  n.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodoaius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  genenU  code  of  eonsti- 
tntions,  supplonentary  to  the  Oregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  together 
wen  intended  to  comprise  all  the  geneial  consti- 
tutiona  of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  modem  enactment,  whidi  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  anange- 
ment  under  each  subject  was  to  be  chroncdogiod, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  eode,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  a.  d.  429,  nine  com* 
missionen  were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  Uie  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochns,  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
i)chus,  quaestor  palatii ;  Theodoras,  Eudidus,  £u- 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comaaon,  Eubnlus,  and  Apellea. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius  changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  dvile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lavryer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  itahUary^  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  eom- 
missionen  were  named  in  a.d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  di^se  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutiona,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessaiy,  to  change  what  waa  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  dear,  and  to  correct  what  waa 
inconsLstent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochns, 
praefectorins  and  consularis ;  Enbulos,  Maximinus, 
Sperantias,  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebaatianus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Theodoras,  Oron,  Maximua,  Epigenhxs, 
Diodoras,  Prooopius,  Erotius,  Neuterins.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namdy,  Antiochns, 
Theodoras,  and  Enbtdus)  who  bekoged  to  the  fint 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
llieodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalized  as  having 
been  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
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code;  Theae  eight  are 
Martjrnus,  Spetrantius,  AppoUodfOma, 
^igenina,  aiid  Proeopiua.  (Cod.  Tkeod.  1,  lA.  1, 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6.  §  2  ;  CoMt.  die  Tktod,  Cod.  AtO. 
$7.)  [J.T-G] 

DIODO'RUS  {^t»mfos\  a  Onek  pbysna, 
who  must  have  lived  some  tiaie  in  or  be^xe  the 
first  eentniy  after  Christ,  as  he  ia  qisoted  bj  Ptbrr. 
(H,  N.  Tax.  39.)  He  may  perhapa  be 
person  who  is  said  by  Oalen 
voL  X.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  EBupirid,  and  whuwi  i 
he  several  times  quotas^  (IM  Oamapm  JMe 
oec  Loeotf  v.  3,  roL  ziL  pi.  834;  x.  3» 

p.  361.)  i:w.A.a] 

DIODC/RUS,  artists.  1.  A  aUveranth,  m 
iriiose  silver  image  of  a  steeping  aatjr  tkaet  is  aa 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  {Amik. 
Plan,  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  centained  in  the 
epigrsm  is  applied  by  Phny  to  a  ainailBr  week  d 

^TRATOIflCUB. 

2.  A  worthless  pointer,  who 
epigram.    (AmOL  BaL  Ji.  21^) 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai^5»ror),  the  aon  ef 
(possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  fiax-adler  ef  thss 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  CleoBi  in 
with  the  Athenians),  is  onlj  known  ae  the 
who  in  the  two  discusaaonson  the  paniahaieat  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (b.  c.  427),  took  the  moot  p»- 
minent  part  against  GHesn^  saagniaa 
(Thac  iii.  41.)    The  safastanoe  of  hia 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  oiusdvea  to 
in  the  language  of  Thocydides  (iii.  42 — 48)l    The 
expresdona  of  his  opponent  lead  as  to  take  hn  for 
one  of  the  risiqg  daiaof  professional  oiaten,  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  labmm  of  the  Sophisto.    If 
so,  he  is  a  singuhuiy  fisvoaraUe  spetimea.     Of  his 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  i4  in  other  pasut^ 
Thucydides  represents  him  foiriy,  he  cenualy  ca 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Sapiusls, 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soandaesa  cf 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the 
thai  deserved  and  needed  them  alL    He 
shifts  the  argument  firom  the  justiee  to  the  policy 
of  the   meaflnre.      Feelings  ci  humanity  wen 
already  excited ;  the  peoide  only  wiahed  a  jesti- 
fication  for  indulging  them.    This  he  finds  them 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  weald  be 
ventured ;  severities  could  not  check,  and  weeli 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  peiarrcnd  ia; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confbuadin^ 
by  indiiciiminato  skughter,  their  fncnda,  the  de> 
mocretic  party,  with  those  who  would  in  any  esse 
be  their  enemiea, — a  suggestion  probably,  at  that 
time,  for  from  obvious.    To  his  skill  we  nrask  ss> 
cribe  tiie  revocation  of  the  preeeding  day^  wis 
in  deon^  fovonr,  and  the  pceaervaiion  of  My- 
tilene from  massacre,  and  Athena  firom  a  grat 
crime.  £  A.  H.  Cw] 

DI(/DOTUS  (AMvns)  L,  Eiag  of  Bactzis. 
and  fonnder  of  the  Bactrian  monarehy,  which  con- 
tinued to  subsist  under  a  Oredc  dynasty  for  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Thk  prince  aa  «e3 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  TheodoCns,  bst 
the  form  Diodotus,  which  eoeun  in  Stxabo  (xi  pu 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Tngos  Poa- 
pdus  (Prol.  Tr^  Pompeii,  UK  xli.),  is  con* 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  an  uniqae  gold  coin  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paiisi  (See  Wilson,  Ariama,  p> 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  drmmstances  of  the 
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blidmient  of  fak  power  ui  Bictria  are  Tery  uncer- 
tain. It  aeemt  clcer,  however,  that  be  was  at  fint 
•atmp  or  goTemor  of  that  provinoe,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
hia  aovereign*fl  being  engaged  in  wan  in  distant 
parts  of  hit  dominions  to  dedare  himself  inde- 
pendent The  remote  and  sedaded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  nnder 
Arsaces,  ahnost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
hare  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  rednoe  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Selencos  Callinicns  nnder* 
took  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  IKodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
TiridateSb  Diodotns,  howew,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Jnstin.  zli.  4;  Stiab.  zi.  p.  615; 
compare  Wilson^Silruxna,  pp.  215 — ^219;  Droysen^s 
HeUamamnu^  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760 ;  Baonl  Rochette 
Joum.  du  SawuUf  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotos,  it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Jnstin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaoesin  Parthia,  and  may  there* 
fore  be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria,  n.  a 
261—246.  [See  AmsAcns,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  b.  c,  bot  any  such  precise 
determination  resto  only  on  men  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  Hitiona  RegiU  Qratoontm  Badriamj  4to. 
Petropu  1738 ;  Lassen,  Zitr  GtaduekU  dor  Gruekh' 
ehen  tmd  Indo-Skftiad^  Komge  m  Boktrim^  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson^s  Ancma  Jnliqua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.B.] 

DICyDOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  soecessor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  fiither.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  &ther*s  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicns.  (Justin, 
zli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotns.  The  commenoement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Afiana,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  ( Ai^oTOf X  litemy.  1.  Of  Ert- 
THRAB,  was,  according  to  Athenaens  (z.  p^  434), 
the  auUior  of  4^fiMpOi§s  'AXt^pJipov^  from  whidi 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  oontemporary  of  Alez- 
ander  the  Great 

2.  AOreekoRAMVABiAN,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes LaeKius  (iz.  15),  conunented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  PBRiPATsnc  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Snmamed  pRTRomus,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
yean  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  ezerdsed  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotns  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occqpy  himself  with  literary 
pursuita  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  house,  in  b.  c.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend 
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a  profier^  of  about  100,000  seatereef.  (Cic  otL 
/Vm.  iz.  I,  ziiL  16,  dt  Nat  Deor.  L  3,  Brut,  90, 
Aead,  ii.  86,  TWm;  v.  39,  ad  AU.  ii.  20.)     [L.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai^Svrot),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (iz.  p.  396,  c)  ascribes  the 
Rhamnusian  Neflneeb  of  AsoaicRiTOa.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethua, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (WinckeUoaim,  ITsdips,  vL  p. 38.)  [P.S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AidSorsfX  a  Greek  physician, 
who  ia  called  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  zz.  32)  Petrmom 
DiodmbUj  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
dus  conjectures)  we  should  read  Pttroninu  et  Dio- 
datm,  as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotns 
by  Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  MmL  praeL  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanins.  {Adn.  Hatnt,  L  1.  3,  p.  8,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DrOGAS  (Aj^Tor),  an  iatrolipto  (see  DieL  of 
AmL  8.  9,)f  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  centnry 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  {d§  Oompot,  Jl/s- 
dieam,  tec  Loeoty  vii  5,  voL  ziL  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antontus  Mnsa.     [  W.  A.  G.j 

DIOGENEIA  (Aioy^rtia),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Pans.  L  38.  §  3 ;  Apollod.  iiu 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  &] 

DIO'GENES  (AioT^mf),  historical  1.  An 
AcABNANiAN.  Whou  PopJUlus  in  B.  c.  1 70  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  statee- 
men  were  erf  opinion  that  Roman  gairisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acamania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  saoeeeded  in  inducing  PopiUiui  not  to 
send  any  soldien  into  Acamania.  (Polyb.  zzviiL  5.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Archblaus,  the  genenl  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroncia,  which 
his  fether  lost  against  SuUa.  ( Appian,  AtHkrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  soeoeeded  Hasdrahsi 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheria,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  mardied  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Afiicans,  who  still  caused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  JPwu  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Orofbrkbs,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  161,  to 
cany  to  Rome  a  gcdden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambasndors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  waa  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor.  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  phia,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  ArianUhes.  (Polyb. 
zzzii20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  ho 
defended  the  an  of  Susa  while  the  dty  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebd.  Molo  ceased  poshing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insurreo- 
tion  was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  military  forses 
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■tatioiied  in  Media.  In  a  c.  210,  when  Antioclins 
ponued  Amees  11.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  wm 
^>pointed  oonunander  of  the  Tsngnaid,  and  diitin- 
gniehed  bimeelf  daring  the  march.  (Polyb.  ▼.  46, 
48,  54,  X.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'OENES  (Aufy4pvs\  Uteruy.  1.  With 
the  piaenomen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  lonie  critiee  hare  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.  His  age  was  unknown 
eren  to  Photins,  who  has  presenr^  {Ood.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  foim  of  a  dialogue 
about  travdi,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mf»  So6\i9tr 
dwurra,  (Comp.  Porphyr.  ViL  Pytkag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  prused  by  Photius  for  Uie  deameM  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptiontw  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  alao  in  the  **"  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Oiaecomm,**  vol  i.  edited  by  Panow. 

2.  Of  Apollonia.    See  below. 

3.  Somamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher.     He  was  a  native  of  Seleuceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosopheis  of  the 
same  of  Diogenes.    He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auipioes  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  A  the  Stoic  school  at 
Atheuflw     The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Ath6> 
nians  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  &  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Came- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.     These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also    in   the  senate.      Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.    (GelL  viL  14 ;   Cic 
Aoad,  it  45 ;  comp.  Carnbadis  and  CRrroLAua.) 
According  to  Lucian(J/aero6. 20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88 ;  and  as,  in  Cioero*s  Caio  Major  ( 7  ), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  a  a  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  {magmu  el  graou  Stokut^  Cic  de  Qffi 
iiL  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  espedally  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Cameades^   (Cic  Aoad.  ii.  30,  d»  OraL 
iL  38.)     He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.     1.  AioXcirrcin)  ^^X*^*  (Diog-  Laert  viL 
51.)    2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  de  Dnisu  L  3,  iL  43.) 
3b  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiok^cal  principles. 
(Cic  de  Nat  Dear.  L  15. )     4.  Ilspi  tw  t^j  ^^^xiis 
liyrifioyucou.  (Oalen.)    5.  ITe^  ^w^s  (Diog.  Laiiert. 
viL  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  hmguage.    6.  IIcpl  tHy^wtias^  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)    7.  ncpl  i^/iMv,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  lint  of  which  is  quoted  in  Atbenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg,  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  false 
reading  for  Diogeme»),    There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic  de  Off.  iiL  12,  13» 
23,  de  Fm,  iiL  10,  15 ;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  Di9- 
eerlaUo  de  Diogene  Babglonio^  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  &c^  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  &c.) 

4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.     See  below.  | 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  phUoaopbcnef&a 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  YeapMaao  (Dieii  Csa> 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  icJign  of  Jalk:, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epsstfea  (35,  p.4ll; 

5.  OfCrZICUfU      [DlOGBNIAXUB-J 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pxb«ia,  of  wUci 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clesneoa  of  Alexaadns. 
(J'rotrqoL  p.  19.)  It  is  imeertam  wbether  he  k 
the  same  as  the  Diogenea  vbo  is  mentkned  br 
Parthenius  {EroL  6)  as  the  anlliar  of  a  woik  ca 
Pallene. 

7.  Lakbticb.     See  bdow. 

8.  OvNOMAUS.    See  below. 

9.  A  Phobnician,  a  Peripatetic  pldlosepfcav 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simplidna.  (Siiid.s.c 
wpetr€tts.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  aa  Diogcses 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Siridaa  and  ^iepikacu 
Byzantius  (s.o.'AffAa)  call  a  diatingniaiied  sopbirt, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  aa  an  atbeii^ 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  ( Aelian,  Fl  £fL  n.  31  ^ 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od,  iiL  SSI.) 

11.  Of  PlOLiMAis  in  Egypt,  a 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basia  of  hia  pidhiaopbT. 
(Diog.  Laert  viL  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodjm,  a  Greek  gxammarian,  whs 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  aevesih 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him ;  bat  as 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  Car  disputing,  the  gnm- 
marian  bade  him  come  again  on  the  aeveath  day. 
Afterwards  Diogoies  came  to  Rome,  and  wfaeo  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the  caipet'sr 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  ta  eimte 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (Sact.  TBcr. 
32.) 

13.  Of  SiLXUCEiA,  an  Epicuxean  phikoopli^'', 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Disyiiw* 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
leuceia. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Sjrria,  and  ca 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  sa^io- 
sititious  son  of  Antiochus  Epi{4ianea.  But  W 
was  put  to  death  soon  afUsr  the  aoeesason  of  Antas- 
chus  Theus,  in  b.  c  ]  42.  (Athen.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

14.  Of  SiCTON,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Idir- 
tius  (vL  81)  as  the  author  of  a  week  on  Pdopon- 
nesns. 

15.  Of  Smvrn^i,  an  Eleatie  philosopher,  wi» 
was  a  disciple  of   Metiodonis  and 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philoaophec,  who 
is  described  by  Stmbo  (xiv.  p.  673)  aa  a  pew 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragediea.  He  vas 
the  author  of  several  wcoks,  whidi,  however,  aie 
lost  Among  than  are  mentioned :  1.  *Ew£Aacr«t 
oxo^ot,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  eoairs 
or  dissertations,  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Dwf. 
La&rt  X.  26,  with  Menage^s  note.)  2.  An  abridge- 
ment <^  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (^vrrofn)  rmm  *£»- 
Kwpov  i)6tic»K  l^ifniftdrtat)^  of  which  DiogoKs 
Laertius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  n^ 
voaiTuwr  ^>rq/AaT«M%  that  is,  on  poetiGal  probloBa, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  aeem  ts 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poeuM. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vL  81.)  Further  partirulan  axe  aot 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  {dj  ViLJ^picmr. 
iL  6)  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetrias  the 
Laconian. 

There  are  several  more  liteniy  persons  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  Ust  of  them  is  given  by  Thieiy,  /.  c 
p.  97,&c.  [L-isj 
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DIO'GENES  APOLLONIATES  {Aioy4piis  6 
^AwoWtgyidnis}^  an  eminent  natonl  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  wm  a 
native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  his  &ther^  name  was 
ApoUothemis,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  ix.  §  67.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  UtfA  ^trcsfs, 
^  On  Nature,"  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  h^gest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicins.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  oriflin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius : — **  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void;  that  air,  densified 
and  rarified,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothine ;  that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  wann 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold."  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  transkted  according 
to  Panserbeiter*s  exphination,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfiactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schom,  Bonn, 
1829, 8vo ;  and  alone  by  Paniserbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harles*s  edition  of  Fabridi,  BiUioih,  Graeeoy  vol. 
ii. ;  Bayle^s  DioL  Hist,  ei  CriL  ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815 ;  and 
in  the  different  Histories  of  Philosophy.  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**  On  the  Eariy  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  PkiioloffUxU  Miumm.     [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'GENES  (AioT^njs),  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  bom  about  &  c.  412.  His  &ther  was  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens^ 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
ofiiered  tlieroselves  as  his  pupils.  [Antisthknbs.] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroseness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modem  Trappists,  or  Indian 
gymnosophists.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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plainest  food,  -and  sbmetimes  on  raw  meat  (oomp. 
Julian,  OnU.  vL),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  troth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  {Bp,  99),  Ludan  {Qucmodo  Conaer,  Hid» 
ii.  p.  864),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vL  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,  &c.), 
who  says,  Aleatcmder  iuta  vidit  m  iUa  magtnim 
hahUcUoremf  and  DaUa  nudi  won  ardeiU  (^/niai. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  (EquiL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tub«  (nftucrais), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetus  (ap, 
Arricm,  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modem  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  (Act  Phiiomiph.  voL 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  ds 
Doliari  Habiiatume  IHogetds  Pj/nid^  was  published 
by  his  rival.  {PaedL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Atnenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Ludan,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentridtiea,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privil^ed  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  **  How  to  command  men,"  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  firom  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
**And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic."  Alexander 
tlien  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  **  Yes,  you 
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c«a  itaBd  oatof  thenariuBe.**  Coottdering,  kov- 
«ver,  than  thk  mnt  lisfv  happened  MMm  after 
AJesandet^  acetwieii,  and  befeie  his  Pernan  ex* 
peditiofv  heeonld  not  have  oalled  hhnadf  Ae(rrea<, 
which  tide  was  not  wtaied  oo  him  till  he  had 
gained  hu  EasCcn  Tictories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  te  OReee^  Theae  eoneidfiations,  with 
others,  are  sBflieient  to  baniah  this  aneedote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tnh,  from  the  donntn  of 
nistoiy;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
pecoliar  a  perMo  as  Diogenes  most  have  affuded 
mr  amniiiig  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  as  of  somewhat  donbtful  gmn* 
iaeness.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Aleinnder 
adniind  Diogenes  ao  moch  that  he  said,  **  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  shoaM  wish  to  be  Diogenes.** 
(Pht  Aie*.  c  U.)  8ome  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
everj  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  aoeased 
of  variona  scandaloas  offiBnoes,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  prsof ;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
aboQt  nim  shews  that,  tfaoogh  a  strange  fimatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  exeeDenoe  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  eon^ued 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  hoQse. 

With  regaid  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  then 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  atteriy  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  rim> 
plest  and  most  necesaary  wants  (Diog.  Laert.  vi 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  oC  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instiuctiun  to  perwns  iriiom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  ciraunstanoes.  Henee 
he  was  aometimes  called  **  the  mad  Sociates.**  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  ceitainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  coirectly  stated, 
was,  that  aD  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  oom- 
poaed  of  similar  particles,  but  thai  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiota,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  tbemaelvea  by  the  anangement 
and  varioua  humonra  of  their  bodiea.  (Plat  Plae, 
PkSU  V.  20.)  This  reaemblea  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
mid  haa  been  referred  by  Bmcker  (Hid.  OnL  PkiL 
ii.  2.  1.  g  21)  to  Diogenea  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidaa,  that  Diogenea  was  onoe  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  felae  reading  for  K^tir.  He 
•died  at  the  age  of  neariy  ninety,  b.  g.  32S,  in  the 
aame  year  that  Epicuraa  came  to  Athens  to  eiren- 
hte  opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  aa  Plu- 
tarch tella  us  {Sympo9,  viiL  717),  both  died  on  the 
anme  day.  If  ao,  thia  waa  probably  the  6th  of 
TbargeKon.  (Clinton,  P,  H.  voL  u.;  Ritter,  Oeml. 
der  PhilomfMe^  vil  1,  4.)  [O.E.L.C.] 

DIO'OENES  LAEllTIU8(Aio7Jnj»4Afl^iof 
or  Ampriff^T,  aometimea  also  Aadpnot  Atoy^mff), 
the  author  of  a  aort  of  history  of  philoaophy,  which 
done  haa  brought  hia  name  down  to  poaterity. 
The  aumame,  Laitrtios,  waa  derived  according  to 
aome  from  the  Roman  femily  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laerttua,  and  one  of  the  membera  of  which 
ia  anppoaed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  anoeator 
of  Diogenea.  But  it  ta  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilida,  which 
aeema  to  have  been  hia  native  place.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Oraec,  v.  p.  564,  note).    A  modem  critic  (Raske, 
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deZem.  Zfayai.  v.  59,  fte.  61,  Ac) 
nal  naaae  waa  Di^geniaaBa, 
s  the  Diugeiuauoa  of 

ny  DQioaaB     I  nis 
apass^o  of  Taetaeo,  {CUL'uL 6U) 
genes  Laeriios  is  mcptJepcd 
genianna.  (Vsssina,  dit  HigL 
Westennann.)    We  kava  no 
reapecting  hia  life,  his  stm1if,  or  kia  age.    P  j- 
tareh,  Sotna  Kmpiticus  and    Sninruinos  are  tk 
latest  writers  he  ipwtes,  aaid  be  meoardinf^j  seas 
to  have  lived  towards  the  cbse  of  the  aeoond  ce- 
tnry  afker  Christ     Otheia,  koverer,  aaa%n  to  ^ 
a  still  kler  date,  and  place  kim  in  the  tine  of  Akx- 
ander  Sevens  and  kis  saocesaon,  or  even  as  kk 
as  tke  time  of  Constantine.     His  wntk  rTmsiart  ai 
ten  books(^tA^oo^  iKos  in  Phot.  .OiULCbd.  cxz:: 
^(Aiv^sfor  Urr4pta  in  Stc^.  Byx^  ^o^mrm^  ^ 
in  Enstath)  ami  is  caDed  in  MSS.  by  the  lo^  tit> 
of  vcpl  /H(M>!,  9^tu£nm  nd  dwn^t  jpiiit  rw 
ir  ^cAmo^  cdSoofoievrriNr.     Aecoci^ay  to  sane 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  fer  s 
bdy  of  rank  (iiL  47,x.29),  who  oceapaed  henck' 
with  phikMophy,  eapedally  with  the  atnd j  of  Phao. 
According  to  aome  this  bidjwaa  Airia,  tke  pki&aae> 
phical  friend  of  Oalen  (T^enoew  ad  Pnim,  i),  mi 
aocordiqg  to  othera  JuUa  Donum,  the  wife  id  the 
Emperor  Sevens.  (Menage,  Le,  ad  Proimmu  pL  1 : 
Th.  Beineaitta,  For.  UdL  ii.  12.)     The  ^Mtmr^, 
however  and  tke  prooeaaium  am  lost,  ao  thu  no* 
tking  can  be  aaid  with  oertainty. 

Thepkmof  theworkuaafelkvws:  Hekegmt 
with  an  introdnction  eoneening  the  eaigin  and  the 
eariiest  history  of  pUkwo^y,  in  which  he  rtrfstm 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  sedc  for  the  fina 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Oreeoe  itael^  hnt  mas^ 
the  barfaaraaub  He  then  dividea  the  pkflnoopk j  of 
tke  Greeka  into  tke  lonio— wUok  #*——*■».  tt  with 
Anaximander  and  ends  witk  Cleitoanckna,  Ckry«p- 
pns,andTkeopksBstos — and  tke  ~ 
founded  by  Pytk^oras,  and  enda 
He  reckona  tke  Sooatic  achool,  witk  ita 
mifirations,  aa  a  part  of  tke  Ionic  phikaopky,  d 
which  he  tnata  in  the  first  aeven  hooka.  The 
Eleatica,  witk  Heradeitua  and  the  Seepcica,  are  in- 
cluded in  tke  Italian  philoaophy,  vHuch  eeco^ 
the  eighth  and  nin^  books.  Epicnras  and  hia  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some  wtila3  » 
the  belief  that  Diooenes  kimaelf  was  an  EpacoeSB. 

Conaidering  the  waa  of  all  tke  nnnaLruna  and  eoai> 
prekensive  worka  of  the  ancienta,  in  which  the  fait- 
tory  of  philoaophera  and  of  phsloaophy  waatreaied  at 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  aepainte  pnrtinna,  aad  a 
greatnumber  of  which  Diogenea  himself  had  btfoie 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  f'*ralfnit^* 
value  to  us  as  a  souree  of  infemation  eoneening  ike 
history  of  Greek  phikisophy.  About  ferty  vrism 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  ^e  Oveek  phiUai 
nhora  are  mentioned  in  hia  work,  and  in  all  two 
nnndred  and  eleven  aothoia  are  cited  whoae  wodn 
he  made  uae  ot,  Hia  work  haa  &r  a  long 
been  the  foundation  of 

of  ancient  philoaophy ;  and  the  worka  of  Broekcr 
and  Stanley,  aa  &r  aa  tke  eariy  kiatory  of  pkib- 
aopky  ia  eoncemed,  are  little  more  than  txaaib- 
tiona,  and  aometimea  amplificationa,  of  Diageaca 
Laertiua.  Tke  work  of  Dic^cmea  ewiaiH  a 
rich  atoie  of  living  featnsea,  which  aeiiu  to  illB»> 
trate  the  private  life  of  the  Oraeks,  and  a 
aidemUe  number  of  filaments  of  works 
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loflt  Montaigne  (Emus^  il  10)  therefore  juttlj 
wished,  that  we  had  a  doien  LaerdiuM,  or  that  his 
woric  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
mast  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  bad  nse  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  wriung  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  teak  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  rudity  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  readr 
ers  by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
muck  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  far  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  taUcing  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralised, 
Vad  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compilar 
tions  as  those  of  Phlegon,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Lai»rtius  display 
this  taste  of  a  deca3ring  Utentnre.  All  the  detects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  ghuing  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit 
An^  iiL  p.  227.)  Gualteras  Burhens,  who  lived 
at  tlie  dose  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
**  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophonmi,^  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  fbnnd 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  u« 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  trough  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  popii  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  nee  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosins^s  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  d.  1475 ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475 ; 
Brixen,  1485 ;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plato^  and  Xenophen.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1533, 4to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casanbon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychins  Milesins,  de  VHa  Jlludr,  FhUo9,  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.    Then  fbl- 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobnmdiiius  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  AU  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.4to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1 759),  in  which  only  the  prefi&ce  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modem  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  Hubner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  miiformly  with 
Hilbnex's  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Animadv, 
in  X  librwn  Diog.  Latrt,^  Lngdnn.  1649,  3  vols, 
fol.  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675  ;  I.  Bossins,  Com' 
meniaiumes  LacrHanae^  Rome,  1788,4to. ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, Obdervai.  in  Diog,  Latrt.  in  the  Mua.  Helvet, 
XV.  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Graec  ▼.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  fists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippns  and 
Alexandrian  anthon.  (Stahr,  AristoL  iL  p.  68 ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Jihein,  Mia,  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Aristoi,  de  Amm,  p.  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins  also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refen  with  the  words  th  iv  AxXois 
tlfr^KOfuir,  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  (ChiL  iiL  61)  calls  him  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  m  a  separate  woric, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  fint  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  vdfAfAtrpof,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  fiir  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (O. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogenu  La'crtU  Vita,  Scriplis  aique 
Auctoritale^  GSttingen,  1831,  4to.)  [A.  S.] 

DICKGENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  B.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  Sv4<rnis,  'AxtAAcvs,  'EA/ni,  'H/mp- 
itK^s,  MifSeio,  O^tmvSf  Xp6<rtwiros^  ^MfUXri;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  aU  of  these,  except  the  lost, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Othen  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  tlie  Cynic 
(Menagius,  ad  Diog.  La'crt,  L  c),  and  othen  to 
Pasiphaon.  MelanUiius  in  Plutarch  (de  Aud.  FoeL 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (V.H,  iii.  80,  N,  A,  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  <Hiferent  penon  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  OenomaUs.  (Suid.  s.  e. ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  686,  a. ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Atoy4v7is),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  {De  Afedie. 
V.  19,  27,  pp.  90, 104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  preserved  by  Celsus  (^.c),  Galen  {de 
Compoe.  Medioam.  me,  Loooe^  iii.  3,  vol.  xiL  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol  xiii  p.  313),  and  Ae'tins  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  penon  with  any 
of  the  other  individiuds  of  this  name.    [  W.  A.  G.] 
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DICKOEKES,  artists.  1.  A  punter  of  some 
Dote,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrios  Polior- 
cetet.  (Plin.  xxxT.  11,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  some  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  leas  admintble,  bat  whldi 
were  not  so  weD  seen,  on  acooont  of  their  podtion. 
It  is  Terj  difBcult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  aays^  **  m  oo^wmMt.** 
(Plin.  xxzvi.  5,  s.  4.  $  1 1.)  [P.  &] 

DIOGENIA'NUS  {Auymutt4s\  a  gramma- 
rian ni  Cyzicos,  who  is  also  caUed  Diogenes 
(Said,  s,  V,  Aioy^njs),  whence  some  hare  Tentored 
upon  the  conjectare,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laertias,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fivt,  that  Tsetses  (CUL  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianas ;  bat  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjectare.  Diogenianas  of  Cyiicns  iM  caUed  bj 
Snidas  the  anthw  of  works  on  the  seren  iBlands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianas  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Sympoi, 
▼iii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  (Praq^. 
Eeat^,  IT.  3;  comp.  Theodoret,  Therap,  z.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  ^e  futility  of  oiades,  ii  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyacus  or  not.  (Bern- 
hardr,  ad  Smd.  L  p.  1378.)  [L.  &] 

Di(K>ENIA'NUS(Ai07frfjayororAio7ffvjai^f) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  grsm- 
nutrian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enomerates  the  following  works  of  his: 
1.  A^(ff<f  varroSairal  Korrd  9T0ixc<bv,  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pkmphilus. 
fpAMPHiLua.]  2.  An  Anthologj  of  epigrams, 
Ti^y  7Mrvpiti»os  hnypaftfiOTvy  M6hayunf;  and 
serersl  geographical  woriis.  Snidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  H^adeia, 
or  whet}ier  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Curiae 
rfothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius :  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  UaptHfdai 
9ftfi/^9a  4k  riis  Aioywuxvav  ovMrywyqs.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  irapoi- 
fuat  'EAXi}viica(,  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  (^aisford,  in  hi*  Paroemio- 
prapJd  Gratd,  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Corpui  Paroemiogr.  Graec 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpohitions,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec 
▼.  p.  109 ;  Jacol^  Anik.  Graec  vL  Proleg.  p.  xlvi.; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Fraef.  p.  xxviL)        [P.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  CSassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  36,  Ixxix.  21.)      [W.  R.] 

DIOGNETUS  (AirfyniToO.  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  B.  c.  222, 


to  convey  to  Sflkaoeia,  oq  the  Tlgiria*  Laodiee.  c« 

intended  wife  of  Antioduis  and  da^gkter  of  Hixbi- 
dates  lY.,  king  of  PontosL  (FoiyK  t.  43;  can. 
Clinton,  /*.  ^.  iii  pp.  315,  424.)  He  eaoBBd'\. 
the  fleet  of  Antiodias  in  kis  wv  vitk  PtolesBv  IV. 
(Philopotor)  for  the  poeseenon  of  Code-SjnC  aai 
did  him  good  and  eflectnai  MrTioe.  (PoKhL  t.  oS, 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  EiTthzeBB  fiwees  wUch  aid^ 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Ns 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  Ibr  the 
Naxos,  he  fen  in  love  with  Polyciita,  a  N« 
soner,  and  married  her.     Tlurongh  her  meaas  tik^ 


Naxians  became  masten of  the  fiost  inqnestion.  A: 
the  oqitnre  of  it  she  saved  her  hoafaand^  hie.  W. 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honooim  heaped  on  her  kj 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  <^^*i«»»^  of  tk 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  detaila.  (Plat  sr 
MuL  VirL  s.  e.  IIoXM^-ni ;  Poljaen.  vii.  X; 
Parthen.  EroL  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distnnees  in  his  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  vwk  am  tie 
subjecL  He  is  mentioned  by  PEny  in  oonjuactia 
with  Baktos.  (Plin.  H.  iST.  vL  17.)        [E.  K.] 

DIGGNETTUS,  artists.  I.  An  engineer^  mho 
aided  tile  Rhodians  in  their  resiatanoe  to  DemetriB 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3»  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  eniperus  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  AmUm.  4,  ^ 
Salmasius^s  note.)  f  P.  S.} 

DIOME'DE  (AioMifSn),  a  danghter  of  Pkaias 
of  Lemnos,  was  beloved  by  Achillea.  (Hoai.  /L 
ix.  665 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  596,  and  Diet.  Ckl. 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  p<*«»*y*i  &fsa 
of  Ato/4i^(ia.)  There  are  three  other  uyihicsl 
beings  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  comp.  Dbion.)  {^L.  S.J* 

DIOMEDES  (AiOM^s).    l.AaonafTydes 
and  Deipyle,  the  husband  of  KegalbaM^  an4  the 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  of  Ai;e«s, 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetoliaa  fis^v. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  5,  &c)    The  Homesic  txaditiia 
about  him  is  as  follows: — His  &ther  Tydeas  fiefl 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  DioEnedes 
was  yet  a  boy  (/^  vi  222) ;  but  he  himself  afi»- 
jraids  was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebea.  (A. 
IV.  405;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  20.  $  4.)    Diomedesvcst 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelus  and  Enryaloa,  carmsf 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriora  from  Aiipft, 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Troexene,  Bonae,  Ep 
danrus,  Aegina,  and  Mases.  (ii.  559,  &c)    In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes  was, 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the  becoes ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  tfe 
spedal  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  is 
ail  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  vi.  98;  x.  241, 
xi.  312 ;  comp.  Virg.  ^en.  i.  96.)      He  Ibofht 
with  the  mMt  distinguuhed  among  the  Trojsas 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (viii.  110,  &c,  v. 
310,  &c.),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  TrojansL      He  thus  woonded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  frtMU  the  field  of  battfe(v. 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  him.   (v.  837.)    Diomedes  was  wounded  Vt 
Pandarens,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  dev 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97»  &e.)     In  the 
attack  of  ^e  Trojans  on  the  Ghreek  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diomedes 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships.  (xL  330, 
&C.)     He  wore  a  cuiran  made  by  Hephaestus,  bat 
sometimes  also  a  lion^s  skin,  (viii  195,  z.  177.) 
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At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclni  he  conquered  iu 
the  chariot-xace,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod as  his  prize,  (xxiii.  373,  &c)  He  also  con- 
quered the  Telamonian  Ajax  in  single  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  which  Achilles  had  offered  as 
the  prize.  (xziiL  811,  &c.)  He  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chasee  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (v.  87, 
xi.  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
fi&lL  (yL  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenelus  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  fiUl.  (ix.  32,  &&,  comp.  vii.  398,  viii. 
151;  Philostr.  ^0r.  4.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  acTditions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab.  81 ;  Apollod.  ill.  10. 
$  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.    (Hygin.  Fab,  97.)    Being  a  rekitive  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Penthesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  993 ; 
Diet.  Creu  iv.  3.)    Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PhUocL  670,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab,  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret.  it  15 ; 
comp.  Paus.  x.  31.  §   1.)      After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  prace  (Diet  Cret.  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.    (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  ( Viig.  Aen, 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walls.     When,  during  &e  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.     Diomedes,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.     (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladiam 
with   him   to  Argos,  where    it    remained  imtil 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,'  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laconian  Leagrus,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut.  QuaaL  Graec,  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.     (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  9.)    A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladiam  and  the  remains  of  Anchisas  to  Aeneias, 
because  he  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 
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should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  suflerings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Am,  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus ;  but  Callirrhoe,  the  king^s  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  hiin,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
(Plut.  ParalL  Gr.  et  Rom,  23.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Aigos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytns,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  (Diet.  Cret  vi.  2 ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  609 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  thei'e- 
fore  quitted  Aigos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tzetz.  ad  Lye 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Aigos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfather  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Aigos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Aigos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  325,  x.  p.  462 ;  comp.  Hygin.  F<xb, 
175 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  tiaditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Aigos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet  Cret  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Turnus. 

iPaus.  L  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
)aunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Gaiganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37 ;  comp.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lye,  602,  618.)  According  to  Tzetzes,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Aigos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Henetl  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequumtnticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after* 
wards  Aigyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Venafirum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Garganum,  and  Brundusium,  were  believea  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Aen, 
viii  9,  xL  246;   Stiab.  vL  pp.  283,  284;  Plin. 
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H.  V.  ia.90; 
MrneeoCgodftSBd 
Cvaadvile:  m aid  nar  Ai)|m 
of  AthoHi  to  be  boilt  (Pbt.  d» 
it  24.  M);  kit 
of  Athena  at  Ijoank  m  Apolas  sad  a  fold  chna 
of  h»  ma  diewB  in  a  temple  of  Aitemb  in  Penee- 
tia.  AtTpDeamebebadlbaDdedateapleorApoDo 
EpifaateriiH,  and  institatcd  the  Pytirian  games 
there;.  He  hflnadi  was  MibeuiueBtly  woBuip^ed 
as  a  divine  being,  eapeeiany  in  Itelj,  where  rtatnea 
of  him  eziBted  at  Argyripa,  Metapontnm,  Thnrii, 
and  other  placee.  (SchoL  ad />IdmI.  ATem.  z.  12; 
Seylaz,  JWipL  p.6 ;  camp.  Stxahu  t.  ^  214,  doe:) 
There  are  traces  in  Oreeee  alio  of  the  wonhip 
of  Diomedea,  lor  it  is  mid  that  he  was  |daced 
among  the  gods  together  with  the 
and  that  Atluna  conferred  npon  him  the 
talitj  wiiieh  had  been  intended  Cor  his  fiithcr 
Tydiens.  It  bat  been  cunjeeiured  that  Dionmdes 
is  an  ancient  Prisigiin  name  of  soamdiTinitj*  who 
was  afterwafds  oonfoonded  with  the  hen  Dioiiiedes, 
ao  that  the  wonhip  of  the  god  was  tiandared  to 
the  here.  (BcM^b,  ExfUad.  ad  Pimd,  Nem.  x. 
p.  463.)  Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  cairying 
away  the  PalhMlinm  finom  Troj  (Pans.  i.  22.  f  6^ 
and  Pel  jgnotns  had  painted  him  in  the  Lescfae  at 
Dielphi '(z.  25.  }  2,  10.  }  2.)  Comp.  Bnndstiiter, 
Die  OmsL  de»  AOoL  Lamd  p.  76,  ftc 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Eoippe,  the 
daogbter of  Daonos.    (Anton.  Lib. 37) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  ThrMe,  and  was  killed  by  Hcndes  on 
aeeoont  of  his  marest  whidi  he  fied  with  haman 
flesh.  (ApoHod.  ii.  5.  f  8  ;  Died.  iT.  15 ;  Serr. 
ad  Aen.  i  756.)  Hyginns  (Pah.  250)  calk  him  a 
■on  of  Atks  by  hu  own  danghter  Astoria.   [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (AiofMflify),  aGreek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  sch<dia  on  the  grBm- 
mar  of  Dionysias  Thmx,  of  which  a  few  fragmento 
are  still  extant  (ViDoison,  ^aaedL  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Ama.  ii)  He  seems 
also  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  an  <^nnion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refated  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  {ad  11,  ii.  252).  [L.  &] 

DIOME'DES,  the  aathor  of  a  gnmmatical  tna> 
tise  **  De  Oratione  et  Pardbns  Orationis  et  Vans 
Oenere  Metrorom  libri  III.**  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  histoiy,  bat  since  he  is  fireqvently 
qnoted  by  Priscian  («.y.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
X.  879,  889,  892),  he  most  hare  lired  before  the 
eommeneement  of  the  6th  eentuiy.  The  woik  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasins,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whalsoeyer.  It  is  remarked  else* 
where  [Chamsius],  that  a  dose  oone^Madenco 
may  be  detected  between  the  aboTe  wotk  and 
many  pasii^^  in  the  Institatbnes  Oianunaticae 
of  CharisiQB,  and  the  lame  remark  appKea  to 
Maxinnis  Victorinos. 

Diomedes  was  firrt  pabliihed  in  a  oofleetioii  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic 
Jenion,  about  147&  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gnunmaticae  Latinae  Anetores  Antiqai  of  Pata> 
ehins,  4to.  HanoT.  1605«  pp.  170 — 527.  For  cri- 
tical emendationa,  consult  SewppUu^  SmptcL  LeeL 
and  JQlMfoeac,  CoUeekm§a  Littemriaj  Leyden,  1815. 
See  also  Omatt,  Bmir'mf§  xar  OHmL  «.  BSm.  Lit 
6V4«A.  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Aio^if^X  ^  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  bom  at  Tartus  in  Cilioa, 


■  ISlhyam,  bwt  died  am 
aboat  the  hrgwming  af  tke 

CanstB     A  ciwarti   wai 
pla  in   Us  hewmr  by 


the  empenr  Bad  L  m  Ae 

oonmemmatedbythe 

on  the  16tk  of  Awmt.    {A 


iikety  ther 


CaipsoTins,  de  Mediek  oft 

tUm;  Memdog.  Gneeormm,}  [W.  A.  a] 

DHTMEDON  (AityiftawX  ma  At 
mander  darii^  the  Pdi 
cariy  in  the  iimpaiga  af  b.  c.  4l2t« 
the  Syracomn  dioartcr,  with  a 
for  the  defonee  of  Ionia.  Chio 
already  in  retolt,  and  tke 
nreeeeded  to  allfiapt  rta 
biomedoo,  wbo  had  captmad  on 
foor  Chiaa  diipa,  waa  sosa  after 
with  ten  finom  Athena,  aad  tha 
with  a  oqaadron  of  25  ships  oov  i 
They  racoToed  Mytilene  at 
Chian  detachment  in  the  haiboor 
Uow  were  enabled  to  drive  oat 
tccvre  the  whole  ishmd,  a  scrYk 
importance.  They  alao  regained 
froia  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouring 
a  soeoessfol  waifure  against  Chi 
19—24.)  In  this  serrioe  it 
were  pennanently  engaged  ontS  tbe 
the  foHowing  winter,  when  we  find  than,  on  tbe 
reeoBunendiSion  of  Peiisndcr,  vfas  witk  kit  wSfo^ 
chical  friends  was  then  working  for  the  ncblif 
Alcibiades,pbKed  in  thediief  eoamm»dof  thefoei 
at  Samoa,  saperseding  Phiymchoaa  and  Suiiaiirtii 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  thty 
remained,  apparently,  daring  the  peaiod  of  macnm 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  sessan  «f  a.  c  411, 
nbotdiaate  to  Peisander,  then  ai  Sanoa.  Hiihv- 
to  he  bad  trasted  them :  their  appointment  hi 
been  perhaps  the  resalt  of  their  sacoesafol  opeEs- 
tions  in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  n  nentnfitr  is 
party-matten :  perhapa  they  had  Joined  in  hit  |ba 
for  tbe  lake  of  the  recall  at  Akihiadaa,  aad  atv 
that  this  project  waa  giren  up, 
saw  monorer,  as  practical  men,  that  the 
of  demooaey  wonM  be  the 
to  Sparta:  Thocydides  mjs  that  tbey 
floanced  by  the  honoon  ^ey  necived  from  iht 
democracy.  For  whatever 
Peiasnder^B  departora,  entered  into 
with  Thiasybolut  and  Thnsyflna,  mad, 
under  their  direction,  crnahed  the  ot^g^Hchiml  eie> 

tbit 


■pirscy  among  the  Samians,  and  on 
the  govenmient  of  the  Poor  Hondred 
lishod  in  Athens,  rtised  the  standoid  of 
dentdemoeraey  in  the  anty, 
(TiiL  54,  55,78.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  dwy 
thongh  thoy  pretty  certainly  were  amo^g  d» 
mandert  of  the  centre  in  the  batda  of 
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and  daring  Ab  whole  period  eftbe  coHnaad  of  Al- 
cibiadee  were  probsbqr  in  aetiTe  lenrioe.  When 
after  the  biMle  of  Notimn,  b.  c.  407,  he  was  die- 
grafced,  thej  were  among  the  ten  genends  appointed 
in  his  room.  Diomedon  in  this  command  was 
employed  at  a  dirtance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Oallicratidas  diased  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  inlbmation,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  wfaidi  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  his  besieged  colleagne.  In  the  subsequent 
glorioas  Tietory  of  Argiousae,  be  was  among  the 
eommaadersi  So  was  he  also  among  those  nnhappy 
six  who  retained  to  Athens  and  f^  Tictims  te  the 
mysterions  intrfpes  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credvlity  oi  '^  people.  It  was  m  his 
beludf  andthatof  Perides,  that  his  friend  Bniypto- 
leanas  made  the  attempt,  so  neariy  saoeeasfdl,  to 
put  off  the  triaL  According  to  the  aocoont  giren 
in  his  speech,  Dieaiedon,  afker  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  tiie  advice 
to  fcrm  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Thenwenes  and  Thrasybulns  had  been 
piaveated  by  the  storm  from  eiiecting  their  oom- 
anssioB  to  the  saaM  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
diasnaded  his  coiHeagnes  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  inearriag  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
IM,  15.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1, 16,  17, 
29.)  Diodonis,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
hia  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skilL,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  Tirtues,  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
Yows  which  before  the  engngement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.    (Died.  xiii.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DICyMILUS  (AtAfuhot),  an  Andrian  lefoigee, 
probably  of  military  repnution,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  at  the  head  of  a  foree  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dia- 
lodge  them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc.  vL  96.)  [  A .  H.  C] 
Dl'OMUS  {AUfws%  a  sen  of  Colyttus,  a  fii- 
-vourite  and  attendant  ef  Hendea,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Dioroeia  was  beUeved  to  have  deriv- 
ed its  name.  (Stq^.  Bya.  «.  ev.  Kvpiffofya, 
Ai6fmBu)  [L.  B.l 

DrOMUS  (Afo^r),  a  Sieilian  shepherd,  who 
10  said  to  have  invented  buooiic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  sach  in  two  poems  of  Epichaimus. 
( Athea.  xiv.  p.  6 1 9. )  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  lung  in  Laeonia  and  husband  of  Iphl- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaus.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
eonfeiring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyeo, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
seareh  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sus also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  wdl  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
whidi  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyeo,  however,  guarded  their  sister^  and  when 
Dionyans  had  nounded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  oem- 
mand  of  ApoUo,  they  were  aebed  with  raging  mad- 
ness, and  having  gone  to  the  heights  of  TaygeCus, 
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they  were  metaaorphooed  into  reeks.  Giiya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Vira,  JSU.  viiL  30 ;  CAHTATiii.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  (Ai«y),  a  Syracuaan,  son  of  Hippaiinus. 
His  fother  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Diooysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  hii  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.      These  circnmstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  hi^  opinion  of  his 
character   and   abilities,    treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Amei^ 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.   (Plut  Diony  3-~6 ;  Com.  Nep.  Z>mm, 
1.)    Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
fiither,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Ari»- 
tomadie.    Of  this  dose  connexion  and  fiivonr  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  ao  that  on  the  death  of  Dkmy- 
sius  he  offisred  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage.   (Pint  ZMon,  6.)    He  made  no  opposition 
to  tite  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  aU 
his  fiither*8  power,  but  his  near  rehtionihip  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  Aristomache,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  nre-eminenoe  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, renidered  him  an  object  of  suspicien  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made   himself   personally   disagreeable    by   tho 
austerity  of  his  manners.    Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  charao- 
ter,  and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  pUkeopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  zeign 
of  the  eUer  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  exeeas  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undisp 
guised  contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasares  of  his  nephew.    From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
inrite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  bat  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  up- 
most distinction,  fruled  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
snocesBful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Pint. i>Mi,  7-14;  Com.  Nep.  ZMon,S,4;  Diod. 
xvL  6.^    The  circamstanoea  attending  this  are 
variously  repovted,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  vinting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.    But  Plato  having  foiled  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  vinted  S3rmense),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  oompdled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  foree. 
(Plut  Dam,  15--21 ;  P8eud.-P]aL  EfuL  6 ;  bat 
compare  Diod.  xvi  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  geaeial  vnpepnlarity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffeetion  of  his  anbjecta 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forres 
apparentiy  very  insufficient.  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syncusan  exiles  then  in  Oreeoe  could 
be  induced  to  joui  him,  and  he  Miled  from  Zacyar 
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that  with  only  two  meiclmt  diipt  and  Urn  than 
1000  mentamrj  tnwpa.  The  abaenee  of  DionjiioB 
and  of  hia  chief  sapporter  Philistiu,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  fiivonred  hit  enterpriae  ; 
he  huided  at  Minoa  in  the  Carthaginian  territorr, 
and  being  ipeedily  joined  by  ToliinteeTS  from  all 
parta,  advanced  %rithoat  opposition  to  SyneQM, 
which  he  enteied  in  triomph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  fereet  of  Dionytina,  exeept  the 
citadel  on  the  idand.  (Diod.  xiri.  9,  10;  Plat 
Ditm^  2*2— 2a)  Dion  and  hu  brother  Megades 
weie  now  appointed  by  the  Syracoaana  genends-in- 
chiei^  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  Uie  citadel. 
Dionydnt  meanwhile  retnraed,  hot  having  fiuled 
in  a  ally  from  the  ithind,  his  OTertniea  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistns,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  baring  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
figDt,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  ApoUocrates  with  a 
neieenaiy  force  in  charge  of  the  citadeL  (b.c  356.) 
Bat  dissenrions  now  broke  ont  among  the  be- 
iicgers :  Heracleidea,  who  had  ktely  anived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforeement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Synw 
coaan  fleet,  aooght  to  nndermine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mertenarj'troope  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  LeontinL  The  diaastera  of  the  Syrecosans, 
however,  arinng  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaden,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  antocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocratea  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  sarren- 
der  the  dtadel.  (Diod.  xvi  11—13,  16—20; 
Pint  Dim,  29—50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syncoae :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  aocnsed  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  his  govemmoat  seems  to 
hare  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  canaed 
his  chief  opponent,  Heracleidea,  to  be  put  to  deiUfa, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adTcrsaries ; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippos,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
■ome  of  his  Zacynthian  guards,  caiwed  him  to  be 
asaassinated  in  his  own  house,  B.  c.  368.  (PluL 
Dion,  52—67;  Com.  Nep.  Dion,  6—9;  Diod. 
xri.  31.)  According  to  Cornelias  Nepoa,  he  vras 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutareh.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  vras  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  d^nente  into  despotism  when  he  foand 
himself  at  die  head  of  affiurs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  ejKhanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutareh,  Diom ;  oomp.  T^mL  c. 
P.  AemU.  2 ;  Athen.  zi.  p.  508,  e.)     [E.  H.  R] 

DION(A<«r).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philo80|rfier  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
aent  by  his  feUow-dtiiens  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  | 
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to  complaiB  of  the  coninct  of  duir 

Anletea.    On  Ua  animal  at  Roaae  ke 

by  the  king*k  secret  agenta,  and  tbe 

picion  of  the  mmder  fell  upon  M.  Ca>lina      (Ce. 

AeatL  iv.  4,  pro  CaeL  10,  21 ;  StzaliL  zrn.  ^  Jrl 

2.  Of  Alonndria,  apparently  a  writer  ob  pp- 
verbs,  who  ia  mentioned  by  T/rvMum  (t.  54)  ae 
Apoatdina.  (xiz.  24 ;  oomp.  Snid.  m.v^  t^ 
Tpo ;    Apoatol.  zr.  3 ;    Said.  a.  v.  cAe 
Schneidewxn,  Corp.  Panemmogr.  i.  pp.  US,  142..^ 

3.  Of  Chioa,  a  flute  player,  who  is  aaid  to  kn 
been  the  fint  who  played  the  Dbcchic  apondep  a 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xir.  pt  638L)  It  my  be  taa 
he  ia  the  aame  aa  Dion,  the  ad\oaWi,  wfo  ■ 
mentioned  by  Vam.  {Frctgm^  p.  198,  ed.  Bipcci: 

4.  Of  Colophon,  ia  racntioiied  \*j  Vane  {4e  SL 
R.II),  Columelfai  (i.  1),  and  Pfiray  aaMog  :k 
Greek  writen  on  agricultare  ;  bat  he  is  othenne 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Haleaa  in  Sidly.    Thmc^  ^e  &vw  d 
Q.  Metellus,  he  obtained  the 
the  name  of  Q.  Metdlns  Dion, 
laige  fortune  left  him,  which 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in 
robbed  him  of  his  property, 
a  very  honest  and  trostworthy 
L  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Peigamua,  is  mentioned  aa  the 
Polemocntes.    (Cic.  pro  Ptaee.  30.)     A  He 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enoaMiated  bv 
Reimams.  (De  F«f.,  jr.,  OttmDiom.  $2.)  [L.S1 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS.  the  ene^ 
brated  historian  of  Rome.  He  ptofaafaiy  dexired 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassias  from  one  of  hia  seen- 
tors,  who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  fnnduae.  bad 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gena ;  far  his  fiuhs. 
Cassias  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it  He  xs- 
pears  to  have  adopted  the  ot^nonen  of  Cooonaan 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocoeianaa,  the  oatc 
who,  according  to  Reimarua,  waa  hia  gnaiibsi^^ 
on  his  mother^s  ude.  Dion  Caaaina  Gocceianai.  ec 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  C^aaioB,  v%* 
bom,  about  a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  ht 
vras  educated  with  great  care,  and  waa  tiainai  a 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  sta^r 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Oreeoe.  AAs 
the  completion  of  his  literary  stodies,  he  appesa 
to  have  accompanied  hia  fiuher  to  CiHcia,  of  wbc^ 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  teher"^ 
death,  about  a.  d.  180,  he  went  to  Rome;  as  iftac 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  irifs 
of  M.  Aurelina,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Coamnsdsa 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twmtv- 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Robmb  aan- 
tor;  but  he  did  not  obtain  any  bonaBa  watts 
Commodiu,  except  the  aedileship  and  qoaeatonkif, 
and  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  193,  in  the  reign  of  Pali- 
naz,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  I!huc< 
the  thirteen  yean  of  the  rdgn  of  Commodaa,  Dva 
Cassius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  tine 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  jaatioe,and  thr 
assisting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  eollectiqg  BB•^ 
rials  for  a  history  of  Commodua,  of  whose  acaooi  br 
was  a  constant  eje-witneaa.  Aftn  the  &n  of  tbii 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  odier  senaton,  voted  fcr 
the  deration  of  Pertinaz,  a.  d.  193,  who  was  kii 
firiend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  lo  thf 
praetonhip,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  opoa 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  rejgn  of  Sepci- 
mius  Severua  Durii^  the  ahwt  reign  of  ~ 
Dion  Cassiua  enjoyed  the  empefor^  ~ 
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condncted  himself  <m  all  oocaaions  as  an  upright 
and  Tirtuous  num.  The  aooession  of  Septimius 
Sevems  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realised,  not- 
withstanding the  &vour  which  Severus  shewed  him 
in  the  b^finning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  accesp 
aion  of  Sererus,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Sevenis, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  lon^  epistle.  The 
niffht  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
caiUed  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  mar 
terials  he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodns.  A  similw  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalhk  When  the  history  of  Commodus 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  iKTitten  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  &r  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Severus,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarus  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  jl.  n.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  in  A.  d.  21 1,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  in  a.  d.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  the  emperor*s  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfiictory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
cnlla  it  became  customary  for  a  select  niunber  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them. 
He  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tynnt*s  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedeia;  but  he  does  not 
Appear  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
oilled  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Peigamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post^  about  a.  d.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  tliree  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consulship,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsuldiip  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
A.  D.  224.    After  his  zetum  to  Italy,  he  was  sent. 
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in  A.  D.  226,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pannonia.  In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  A.  D.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the.  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emporor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bed  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ietir»- 
ment.  At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  femily  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassius  whom  we  find  consul  in  a.  d.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassius:  1.  The 
work  on  draams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  8.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  '£i^ 
9ta,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  woric  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Oetica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jomandes,  and  Freculphus;  while 
from  Philostratus  (  Vil,  Soph,  i.  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  CPwfuuic^  Urropia\  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy^s  Roman 
history.  It  eml»aoed  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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Tkc  escerpta,  which  ▲.  Mai  hat  published  from  s 
Vataou  MS.,  and  whkh  belmged  to  a  work  oontain- 
ing  the  history  bom  the  time  of  Valetiaii  down  to 
the  time  of  Cooitantiiie  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Caasini,  bot  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  woric  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
oontinned  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  ia  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continuation  was  the  work 
•f  Joannes  Antiochenns.  Dion  Caaiins  himself 
(IxziL  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  hiatoiy  of 
vapoblioBn  Rome  briefly,  bvt  that  he  endeaTooied 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  aoooont  of 
thoea  eTents  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witneaa.  Unfortunately,  only  a  compantively 
mall  portion  of  this  woik  has  come  down  to  na 
entin.  Of  the  first  twenty-four  books  we  poseees 
only  fiwgments,  and  the  Ezotfpla,  which  Ursinna, 
ValesKia,  and  A.  Mai  have  sacoessively  pablished 
fiom  the  coUectiona  made  by  the  command  of  Ccn- 
alantine  Porphyngenitos.  A  few  more  fiagments 
have  recently  been  pablished  by  F.  Haase  (iHum 
Cami  K&rorym  deperditonun  /Vvg^mmto,  Bonn, 
1840,  avo.),  who  foinid  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
BOit  fiwtber  be  observed,  that  Zonaias,  in  hit 
Annala,  chiefly,  though  not  aolely,  followed  the 
antbority  of  Dion  Caasias,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  regarded  aa  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassine.  There  is  a  considenble 
fiagment  conunonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
85th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  86th,  and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wan  of  Loculltts  and  On.  Pompey 
againat  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
n.  G.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  fonn,  for  there 
are  sevenl  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
aie  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  thera- 
fore  have  in  aU  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  aome  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinos.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  aame  person  who  epi* 
tomiaed  the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
hook.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  foond  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translati<m  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8vo,);  bat  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelii,  and  printed  first  at  Bas> 
aaius  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
uniform  with  Reimarus^s  edition  of  Dion  Cassins. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  loaaes,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  woric  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  ibr  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
aouroe  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
pblished  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
he  had  read  nearly  eveiything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authoritiea,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  hia  woik.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfect^  justified 
by  the  nature  and  chamcter  of  his  hirtoiy,  for  it  is 
manifest  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 
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rough  knowledge  of  hie  anbjact,  aoid  Ifaat  \m» 
tiona  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  inatitiitians  wm 
for  mere  ecnect  than  those  «if  aanae  of  his  |n> 
decesaon,  such    as  Dionyaina  of 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  amr,  it  is 
owing   to  his  not  having    acceaa    to 
souicea,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to 
self  with  secondary  ones.     It  mat  also  be  bos 
in  mind,  aa  Dion  hinuelf  oboervea  QaL  19),  dH 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  aBBch  mm 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  r- 
pnbUc    In  those  parts  in  which  he  idatca 
porary  events,  his  woric  forma  a  aaii  of 
between  real  histoiy  and  mere  ii»moiia  of  :k 
emperora.   Hiaobject  waa  to  give  a  rpooxdaaa^ 
plete  and  aa  aocaiata  aa  poaaibb  of  all  the 
tant  events ;  but  hia  work  ia  not  oa  thai 
a  dry  chronological  catalqgoe  of  eventa,  for  he  en- 
deavours, like  Thucydide^  Polybine,  and  TaBta% 
to  trace  the  evoits  to  their  canaos,  and  to  amke  a 
see  the  motives  of  men*s  actiona.     In  his 
TOUTS  to  make  ua  see  the  connexinwa  of 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  dmoolegic&I  csdei 
like  his  great  models.    But  with  all  thcsecna- 
lenoea,  I^on  Casaius  is  the  equal  neither  of  ThocT- 
dides  nor  of  Tadtua,  though  we  may  admit  t^lu 
fottlts  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  ef  his  ife 
than  of  hia  individual  character  aa  an  histema 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  achoola  of  the  rhetan- 
cian^  and  the  consequenoea  of  it  are  visible  ia  bit 
histoiy,  which  ia  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tagB, 
especially  in  the  qieechea  which  ape  introdneed  a 
it    They  may  not  be  poie  inventxona,  and  bit 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  bat  their  foza  3 
rhetorical ;  though  we  must  own   that  they  ait 
among  the  best  rhetorical  prodnctiooa  of  the  tF?f- 
In  tM  formation  of  his  stylo  he  appfata  ts  s&r 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  daaaic  writes  of  aaoesi 
Greece;  bot  his  language  ia  neverthelesa  foil  olpp- 
culiaritieB,  barbarisms,  and  T^itinifgna,  pcobaUy  c# 
consequence  of  his  bng  reeidonee  in  Italy;  aad  ise 
praise  which  Photius  {BibL  Cod.  71)  bestows  sm 
him  for  the  deamess  of  his  a^le,  maai  be  gressij 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Di^ 
aeems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  sit 
attempt  at  di^janoe  or  refinement.    (See  the  tTca- 
lent  essay  of  Rdmama,  J9e  VUa  tt  &np^  Oi«e 
Ditmu^  appended  to  hia  edition ;   R.  WifaaaB^  Im 
Foidikm$  et  Anctorikde  Diomu  Chmi,  Beriia,  lUI^ 
8vo. ;  Schlosaer,  in  a  dissertation  pn^zcd  ts  U> 
rena^s  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena.  18*25. 3 
vola.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  hat  admirahV  ebaracag- 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebnhr  in  his  **  Leetnrea  on  Rom 
Hist'*  edited  by  Dr.  Schmita,  i.  ppw  72—78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Casaius  vraa  fixai  pab^^ 
in  a  Latin  tzansktion  by  N.  Leonioeuns,  Teaks. 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Gredc  o^iisi 
ia  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paria,  1548,  feL),  m^ 
contains  fimn  book  35  to  60.     H.  Stepbeaa  tha 

S,ve  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  *'-i^*h*^— '  If 
yhmder.  (Q«ieva,  1591,  fol.)  The  epitnoBe  at 
Xiphilinus  from  book  60  to  80  waa  first  poiM 
in  the  edition  of  Leundavins.  (Frankfurt,  159~i, 
and  Uanau,  1606,  foL)  Aha  the  fragments  sa^ 
edqgae  collected  by  Ursinua  and  ValesiBS  hai 
b^n  published,  J.  A.  Fabridus  formed  the  pba  d 
preparing  a  complete  and  oomprehensive  editita 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  dei^  prevented  the 
oompletiffli  of  his  plan,  whidi  waa  canied  oat  hv 
his  aon-in-Iaw,  H.  &  Reimaraa,  who  pohfidbed  lot 
edition  at  Hambuxg,   1750—^52,  in  2  vols.  fd. 
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Th«  Gnek  text  it  not  xnvcb  improved  in  this  edi- 
tion, but  ihe  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of 
yvrj  great  value.  The  Latin  tnmilation  which  it 
contams  ii  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and 
Leunclaviiis.  A  more  recent  edition  ia  that  of 
Stun,  in  9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1824,  8to.),  the  ninth 
Tolume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
**  Excerpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  first  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  Mai.  {Script,  Vet  Nov. 
CblkeL  ii  p.  1 35,  &&,  p.  527,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSO'STOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  somame  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  an  orator.  He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cocceianus  (Plin.  JE^.  x\  85, 86),  which  he 
deriyed  from  the  emperor  Cocceins  Nerra,  with 
whcHD  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
{Orat  xIt.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  bom 
at  Prusa  in  Kthynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  (^  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  fiunily.  Reimarus  has  rendered  it  yery 
voobable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassius,  the  hMtorian.  His  father, Pasicrates, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  his  son 
Dion^s  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind  j  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetorico-sophistical  essays,  but  on  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
atudy  of  philosophy :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  {OraL  xlvi.  p.  212,  &c), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome.  Here  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret. iOrat  xlvi.  p.  215,  xiii.  p.  41 8.)  On  the  ad- 
vice 01  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  nis  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Platens  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes^s 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  die  Roman 
empire.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getae,  aiid  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.  (OraL  xxxvi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii*  pu  418.) 
In  A.  D.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  fiivour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  {Orat,  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nervals  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  IXon, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.  Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  ex- 
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perienced  before,  he  returned  lo  Prusa  about  a.  o. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  {OrcU,  I  p.  254,  &c),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  again  went  to  R(»ne. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  Uie  greatest 
distinction :  his  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  such  as  .A^Ilonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  alL  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
last  years,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Synesius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eiffhtv 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius, who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some- 
what different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  fie  w, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  x6yot 
rtfA  fioffiktlas  or  ?Jyot  fiwriKucoi,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
^wyivris  ^  %tp\  rupayyiHos,  on  the  troubles  te 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  aa 
orator ;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
wious  towns  which  he  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner ;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others, 
Suidiu,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Casaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  ViL  SoJl  i.  7), 
who  says,  *^  how  fit  Dion  (Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica."  There 
are  extant  also  five  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  published 
in  Boissonade^s  Ad  Marini  ViL  F^rod,  p.  85,  &c« 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  stvle ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi- 
tated the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi«- 
nent  talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  nused  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speakmg,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  ckuises,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  **  Dion  Chry- 
wetomus,**  says  Njebuhr  {JjsatMret  on  Hom^  HitL 
ii.  p^  263,  ed.  Schmitz),  **  was  an  authogr  of  un- 
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eoamon  talent^  and  H  m  madi  to  be  icgretted  that 
be  belongrd  to  tbe  rbetoridaDS  of  that  nnfuitimate 
ase.  It  inakra  one  nd  to  we  him  waste  his  bril- 
liant oratorical  powen  on  intignificant  rabjectft. 
Some  of  hie  worfca  are  written  in  an  ezopUent  and 
beaattin]  bmgiiage,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
withoat  aActation :  it  is  cUv  that  he  had  made 
the  chasieal  faugn^e  of  Athens  bu  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  aD  ( e  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  diancter,  and  6ee  from 
the  Tanitj  of  the  ocdinarf  riietoiictana,  though  one 
pereeives  the  silent  oonsdoosneas  of  his  powers.  He 
was  as  mnffscted  Phtonie  phflotopho',  and  lived 
with  his  whole  sonl  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
worid,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  eTerjthii^  else.  All  this  forms  a  very 
dHnrmti^  feature  in  his  chameter.  Whenerer  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  cf  things  in  which  be 
liTed,  he  shews  his  master-nund.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberias  that  greatly  eontribated  to- 
wards the  leriTal  of  Greek  literature.^  (Comp. 
Fhilostntus,  rii.SopLi.7i  Photius,  BiU.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesins,  Ai«r  f  %§fi  rqr  ««/  ovr^r  Si»> 
yry^  ;  Said,  m,  «.  AW  ;  Westermann,  Cfeadt,  d. 
GriedL  BeredU.  §  87,  &c,  and  Beihge  z.  p.  317, 
Ac ;  "EwpenuM,  de  ExSio  Diomt  Ckrkotkmi,  Brum- 
■ehweig,  1840,  Sro.) 

Passing  orer  the  editions  of  separate  ontions  of 
Dion  Chrysostorons,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  aD  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
ParsTisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  4to.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manutins.  (Venice,  1551, 
Sto)  The  next  edition  of  imptMrtanoe  is  that<tf 
CL  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  m 
1623  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgins  and 
notes  br  MoreL  A  rery  good  criti^  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1 784,  2  vols.  8to.  The 
first  rolnme  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Emperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  &] 

DIONAEA  (Aii^flua),  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
(Orph.  Arg.  1 320 ;  Virg.  Aen.'ul\  9.)  The  name 
is  also  arolied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  ner,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat  SUv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  [L.  S.] 

DICKNE  (AMtn)),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Ooeanns  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Theog.  353),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  Ge.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Pne£;  ApoUod.  L  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zens,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  L ;  Horn.  IL 
T.  370,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  IHone  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  reelecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedes.  (Horn.  IL  v.  405.1  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hymn,  tia  Dd,  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
lo|)onnesus,  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
▼iii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  phoes  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (SchoL  ad  Fmd.  Pyth,  iii  177 ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
Bdicxov  Auinft.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  L  2.  §  7 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83 ;  Pherecyd.  p.  1 15,  ed.  Sturs.)     [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SI  ADES  or  DION  Y'SIDES{AM>r«ri- 
dbriSf  AtonffOhis).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilida,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  s.  v.) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  taoic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xir.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 
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CFabric  n.  p.  296.) 

DIONY-SICLES 
Miletus,  who  made 
Teoedoc  a  nctor  in 
vi  17  §  1.) 

DIONYSIDOTIUS  (i 
smdiian  grammarxaii  «f  the 
is  qooted  in  the  V 

111),  and  proboUy  wrote  on  the  Hi 
(YiUoisoii,  Fnley.  ad  IL  ^  90.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSIODCRUS.  l.Astaisarym 
in  silver,  and  a  disdple  of  CritJasL  (Ptin. 
s.  19.  S  25.) 

2.  Of  ColophoB,apadiitcr  flfaonieaBle.    {Y^ 
XXXV.  1 1.  8.  40.  §  42.)  [P.  ^i 

DIONY'SIUS  (AMrtftfwy),  tjmt  rf  Hxi^> 
IXLA  on  the  Eoxine.     He  wm»  m.  aon  of  ChaiL' j, 
who  had  aasamed  the  tyunj'  in  his  msire  p^. 
and  was  saeoeeded  by  hia  aoo  Tmodievs.    Afcr 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dioo jaioa  socceedtd  i=  i:jt 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  ChaenAeu, 
&  c.  338.    After  the  destmctMa  of  the 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,    Dion] 
tempted  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Ajsia.     la  "z* 
meantime,  some  of  the  dtizeais  of  Heradeia,  «t: 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tjixnti.  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  lepabficsD  r^ 
vemment  at  Heracleia,  bat  Dionjaius,  with  rsr 
assistance  of  Alexander's   sister,  CSeopatxa,  on- 
trived  to  prevent  any  steps  being-  taken  tm  tk^ 
effecL     But  still  he  does  not  ^ipear  to  haw  fe.: 
very  safe  in  his  podtion,  as  we  mar  cuMJetturr 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  reeeiTt^ 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  eonseqaesor  cc 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  cvtfii^&iia„  that  kl  yt 
or  peace  of  mind.    The  exiled  Herackaiis  aow  a> 
plied  to  Perdiocas,  against  whom  Ditwysias 
voured  to  secure  himself  by  joining 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amastiis,  the  Iocdv 
wife  of  Cnterus,  who  secured  to  him  consider:  .£ 
advantages.     A  friendship  with   Antigooes 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antiganus,  ^t> 
ried  Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wife.    V^ 
nysius  thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  positeaaw* 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  ynrs.      In  bl  c  ^N 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  asRsaei 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  exaaB^tW. 
but  be  died  soon  after.     He  was  an  annssiilj  i^ 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  soch  a  drgne 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  theref-ce 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  near*. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  his  ovm  ie. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  jasseit  a 
ail  the  tyrants  that  had  erer  lived.     He  was  io^ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Zathnis,  and,  after  the  deall  d. 
the  hitter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchas  II.    Thi 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  ia  B.  c 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodoras,  he  died  is 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  yean,  kt 
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which  othen  my  83  yean.  (Diod.  xri.  88,  zz. 
70;  Athen.  zii.  p^  549;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iz.  13; 
Memnon,  o».  PkoL  Cod,  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY^SIUS  (Aiortfo-iof)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracusb,  must  have  been  bom  in  b.  c.  431  or 
430,  as  we  are  told  that  he  was  twenty-fire  years 
old  when  he  first  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sy- 
racuse.   (Cic.  Tiae.  ▼.  20.)    We  know  nothing  of 
his  &mily,  bat  that  bis  fiither*s  name  was  Hermo- 
cntes,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  a  private  but  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  (Cic.  Tuk.  ▼.  20,  22 ;   Diod.  xiii. 
9K  96,  xiv.  66 ;  Isocr.  Pkil^.  §  73 ;  Dem.  c.  Lepl. 
§  141,  p.  506;  Polyaen.  Straieg.  v.  2.  §  2.)    He 
appears  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  afker  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  araiament,  and  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot     (Diod.  xiii. 
75.)    We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  sou 
of  Oiaco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.     These  disas- 
ters, and  especially  the  fiiilure  of  the  Syracusan 
general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself.     He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popukr  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  tlie 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hipparinua,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  ap- 
pointing others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself.    (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92;  AristoU 
Folit.  V.  5,  6.)     His  efforU  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fiiirs.     He  persuaded  the  Syrocusans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisans  of 
Hermocrates,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Gela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Oela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abraptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.    These 
found  ready  belief,  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  others  and  appoint  Dionysius  sole  general, 
with  full  poweri.    (Diod.  ziii.  92—94.)      This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  generals 
having  been  in  Dec.  406.    Comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  iL 
p.  82;  Diod.  Le,;  Dionys.  viL  1.)     According  to 
Pltttarch,  indeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  {PUU.  v.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (Pint 
Dkm^  3)  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  tranmctions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itself  the  ezeidse  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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the  measures  of  Dionysius  soon  rendered  it  such  ; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men :  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracuians 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
&vourable  to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partizans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  hiuise^ 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party.     (Diod.  ziii.  95,  96.) 

His  first  operations  in  the  war  against  Uie  Car- 
thaginians were,  however,  unsuccessful  Having 
advanced  with  a  huge  anny  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Gek  itself  and  the  neighbour^ 
ing  Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  'For  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  dty,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cmelty.  (Diod.  ziii. 
108—1 1 3,  xiv.  44 ;  Plut  Dion^  3.)  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
guiian  general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Cmhagto  B.  a  405.    (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  class  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  island  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
managed  to  extricate  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  &vourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  ziv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  citizens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government.  (lb.  cc  10, 
U.) 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalet 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.  Nazos,  Catana,  and  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
force  or  treachery.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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■old  M  ilsvH  or  fiffiBpfntMl  to  mwfftt  to  QijneBut, 
NaxM  was  atteriy  dettroyed,  and  Cotam  oocnpied 
by  a  colony  of  Caanpanian  meroenariea,  b.  c. 
403^  (Diod.  ziT.  U,  15.)  For  ■everal  yean  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  oceapied  in  strengthen- 
ing his  power  and  in  pcepaiations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  AmoQg  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  gicat  works  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  serersl  han- 
dled ships»  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en* 
dosing  the  whole  eitent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni- 
fieenoe  of  whidi  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  pccaent  day.  (Diod.  3dr.  18,42;  Smith'k 
Skt^  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  B.  a  397  that  Dionpins  coo- 
■dered  himself  mffidently  strong,  or  his  prepaiar 
tiona  caoogh  advanood,  to  dedaie  war  against  Car- 
thi^ge.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
lane  anny  of  anziliary  and  meieenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hnndied  ships,  remaikaUe  for  the 
nmnber  of  qnadiiiemes  and  qainqneremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha- 
giaians  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  laTsgee 
of  a  pfstilence  in  Afirica,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysins  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Oela,  Agiigentnm,  Himera,  and 
Sehnus,  which  had  become  tiibatary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  bot  by  the  SieeUans  of 
the  interior,  and  eren  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanoed  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  diief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  lesistanoe,  prolonged  till  near 
the  dose  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  his  efibrts,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c  396)  the  arriTal  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Himilco  chimged  the  Uce  of 
affiurs.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered ;  the  Sicar 
nians  and  Sifrlians  abandoned  the  Syneusan  air 
lianoe  for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himiko  advanced 
unoppoeed  as  for  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracosan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionyaius,  was 
totally  defeated;  and  the  hitter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  hind  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syruuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sidlian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  hmd,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  **that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet."*  (Isocrat  ArcUr 
dam,  §  49;  Aelian.  F.  H.  iv.  8;  but  compare 
Diod.  ziv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  ndnced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  gkd  to  consent  toa  secret  capituUuion, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themsdves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  conduded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  theeifects  of  their  late  disastroua 
expedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subjecU  in 
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Afiiea,  pnwnled  the  rarthagJnBma 

hostilities  againat  Syncnao  ontil  tke 

393,  when  Mi^po,  who 

the  eoBBmand,  having  lenewML  tiia  alBair  wka 

the  Sicelians,  advanced  tomds  Mflaaaaa*  boa  wm 

defeated  by  Diooysina  i 

year  (b.  &  39*2)  he  maidied 

territory  with  a  mnch  greater  £awee  ;  bat  Diflnysas 

having  secured  the  allianea  of  Agyxia,  tyiam  of 

Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  eat  off  tiM 

enemy,  and  thus  reduced  tbena  to 

that  Mago  was  oompelled  to  tteml  fat 

Syiacusans  also  were  weaiy  of  the 

treaty  was  conduded,  by  which  die 

abandoned  their  Sicdian  alHea,  and  Dioayna  k^ 

came  master  of  TanmBBuninm;  in  otiier  rasptrt^ 

both  parties  lemained  neaily  as  bcfanu    (Dis^ 

xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dkmyaiaa  at  leMoro  to  coatinw 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  ka  had  pfwriaoaiy 
engaged  against  the  GredLdties  in  Italy.  Already, 
before  the  Carthaginian  wai^  he  had  aeeniad  the 
allianea  of  the  Loaiana  by  manjing  Bona,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  catiaaa^  Rhe- 
gium,  on  the  contiaiy,  had  been  nnifoimly  boatila 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  le&ge  of  the 
Syneusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Heaoa 
IKonynus  established  at  Measana,  after  ita  dcstni> 
tion  by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  dtiaena  firam  Locri 
and  its  kindred  dty  of  Medama,  to  be  a  stroi^faoyd 
against  Rhegium.  (xiv.  78.)  Hia  deaigBs  in 
quarter  attracted  ao  much  attention,  that  the 
dpal  Greek  dties  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucaniana  of  tiia  iateriior, 
conduded  a  league  for  their  onmniffin  defencr  at 
once  against  the  barbarians  and  Dionyaina.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  ■1K»«»^  vith  the 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  aasiftaaca 
under  hia  brother  Leptanea,  b.  c.  390.  (xiv.  91, 
100—102.)  The  next  year  he  gahied  a  decMivv 
victory  over  the  combined  finves  of  the  Itahaa 
Greeks  at  the  river  Hdoros ;  and  this  saeoees  was 
fdlowed  by  the  reduction  of  Canlonia,  HimionimB, 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protacted  for  naai^ 
eleven  months,  of  Rh^um  itad^  b.  a  387.  (xiv. 
103—108,111.)  Theinhabitantooftheconqiiend 
dtiea  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syncaae, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Looiaaa. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  hia  gnst- 
nesa,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  an  amoaat 
of  power  and  influence  for  exceeding  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alyxandfr. 
In  Sioly  he  hdd  undisputed  rule  over  the  eaitiia 
half  of  the  ishmd,  while  the  principal  dtiea  ef  the 
interior  and  those  dong  the  north  coast,  as  for  ss 
Cephaloedium,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  held 
by  his  doae  and  dependent  aUiel.  (xiv.  78,  96.) 
In  Itdy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  piedee  ex- 
tent of  hia  influenoe:  direct  dominion  he  had  ap> 
parently  none.  But  his  allies,  the  Locriaaa,  weit 
masters  of  the  whde  aonthein  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  hia  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the 
command  both  of  tlie  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic 
seaa.  In  the  former  he  lepnased  the  piadas  sf 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretence  of  letaliatiea, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  i^anst  then,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyxgi,  the  port  of  Caoc,  and 
plundered  ita  wealthy  temple  of  Matnta.  (Died. 
XT.  14 ;  Sttab.  v.  p.  226 ;  PBe«a.-Axiatot.  Ommm. 
uL  2.)    On  thia  eccadan  ha  is  abo  aaid  lo  have 
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ttMukd  Conica  (Stab.  /.  e,\  but  probdUy  did  not 
form  anj  penmieDt  ettablnhmant  UNie.     The 
■ofweigntj  of  the  Adristie  Menu  to  haTO  been  8 
frtottrite  object  of  his  ambition.    He  endeaToued 
to  Mcare  it  bj  establiahiog  a  eolonj  on  the  iiknd 
of  Liaia,  or,  aocoxding  to  other  acoonnta,  at  LiMuf 
in  Epeirae  (eomp.  Scymn.  Chine,  1.  412 ;    Died, 
zv.  18, 14),  where  he  kept  np  aconiidexable  naral 
Ibree,  and  another  at  Adiia  in  Picenom.    (Etym. 
iSMgti,  «.  «^  AMpUtt,)   Ancona  too  wae  probably 
fbonded  by  hhn  at  the  ame  time.    (Plin.  H.  N, 
iiL  18 ;  Stzab.  t.  p.241 ;  Arnold*!  Anw,  toL  L 
p.  487.)    With  the  nme  ?iew  he  aent  a  iqnadron 
to  aanat  the  Lacedaemoniant  in  merenting  the 
Athenian!  from  establishing  themsdTesat  Coityxa, 
B.G.878.    (Xen.  ^e&  vi  2.  §S  4,  38.)    The  ez- 
tent  of  his  eommerdal  relations  may  be  infiBrred 
finim  his  importing  horKs  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Venetian  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Stiab. 
T.  pi  212.)    As  eariy  as  b.  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  large  supplies  of  com  to  relieTo  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.     (Lit.  It.  62 ;  Niebnhr,  Rom.  Hid.  iL 
p.  564.)    At  the  same  time  he  took  erery  oppor- 
tonity  of  extending   his  relations  with  fiureign 
powers,  and  atrenguening  himaelf  by  alliances. 
Thna  we  find  him  aaaiating  the  lllyriana  againat 
their  neighboora  the  Moloaaiana  (IHod.  zir.  18), 
and  eondoding  a  treaty  with  the  Oaula,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  thia  time  to  fiimish  a  oonsid«RBble 
part  of  hia  mercenary  tioopa.    (Joatin^  zz.  5 ;  Xen. 
Atf.Yii.l.$$  20,81.)  In  Oieeoeitaelf  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Laoedaemoniana,  to  whose 
■ipport  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
daya  of  hia  rule  (Diod.  ziT.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  kat  acts  of  hia  reign  waa  the  sending  an 
aoziliary  force  in  two  aacceasiTe  years  to  aupport 
diem  againat  the  increaaing  power  of  the  Thebana. 

iXen.  HelL  ril  1.  §§  20,  28;  Diod.  zr.  70.) 
le  alao  conciliated,  but  by  what  meana  we  know 
not,  the  &Tour  of  the  Atheniana,  so  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epiat 
Philipp.  agt.  Dem.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  nnin- 
termptMl  during  the  whole  of  thia  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail  In  b.  a  388  the  in- 
trignes  of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
th^  led  to  a  renewal  of  hoetilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius was  completely  Tictorioua,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian gencnl*  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syiacttsans  were  defeated  with  great  sbinghter. 
Peace  was  oonduded  soon  after,  by  which  the  rirer 
Halyons  was  fized  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  zv.  15— 17*)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  b.  c.  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  adyanoed  with  his  army  to  the  eztreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hostilities  were  howcTer  suspended  on 
the  approach  oi  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  B.  a  867.  H  is 
last  illness  b  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ez- 
oessiTo  feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  oastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  Older  to  secure  the  sueoession  fer  his  son. 
(Diod. ZT. 74;  Pkt.I>MM,6;  Com.Nepu  Dio%2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  Smt  wife,  Dionysias  had 
uairied  admoat  aaaetly  at  the  eane  time — some 
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said  ertn  on  the  same  day— -Doris^  a  Loerian  of 
distinguished  birth»  and  Aristomache,  a  Syiacusan, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinus.  (Diod.  zIt.  44 ;  Pint  Dion,  8.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysans,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Pint  Dkm^  6 ; 
Com.  Nep.  JMm,  1 ;  Athen.  z.  ppb  485—6.) 

The  character  of  Dionysius  nas  been  dnwn  in 
the  blackest  ooloun  by  many  ancient  writen ;  ho 
appean  indeed  to  haTo  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant^  in  its  wont  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aelian,  Polyaenns,  and  other  later  writers,  an 
grossly  eiaggeiated;  bat  the  Tory  dicumstanoa 
that  he  waa  so  r^jarded  in  opposition  to  Gdonand 
othen  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Pint  Dion,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserred.    He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  eneigy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  weU  aa 
great  personal  oounge ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scmpuloos  in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  hia 
own  penonal  aggrsndiiement     Thus  while  ho 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  eippire  held  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Plut  Dion^  7),   he 
ezhausted  his  subjects  by  ezcessiTo  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ez- 
pedient  to  amass  money.    ( Aristot.  FoL  t.  1 1 ; 
Pseud.- Aristot  Oeoonom.  ii  2.    The  statements  of 
the  ktter  must  be  reoeived  with  caution,  but  they 
are  concluaiTo  as  to  the  general  feet)    Diodorua 
tells  us  that,  when  hia  power  became  firmly  eata- 
blished,  he  abated  much  of  hia  former  aeverity  (ziv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  aignal  inatanoe  of  clemency  in 
hia  treatment  of  the  Italian  Oreeka  who  had  fiUlen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helonis.  (Diod. 
ziT.  105.)    But  it  is  probaUe  that  the  long  po»- 
session  of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  efieet 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.    In  his 
latter  yean  he  became  eztremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it    Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.    (Cic  Tu$e.  T.  20 ;  Plut  IHon.  9.) 

Though  hia  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  havo 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syncuse  it- 
self^ both  by  increasing  the  population  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xv.  13; 
Isocnt  Fusuffyr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Diod.  zir. 
109,  zvi.  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  miUiary 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetrv,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  pubUdy  reated  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prise  of  tiaffedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  *^The  Ban- 
som  of  Hector.**  These  honours  aeem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  coald  not  have  been  altogether  so 
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oontemptible  at  it  U  repretented  by  kter  writers ; 
bot  only  the  titles  of  tome  of  hie  dnmai  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  preserved  to  ns.  He  is  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  &r-fetched  and  onusoal  ez- 
prpssions.  (Diod.  ziv.  109 ;  xt.  74 ;  Txetz.  CkiL 
T.  178 — 185;  Cic.  Tuac.  r.  22;  Lucian,  adv,  In- 
doctum.  ^  16 ;  Helladius,  op,  Pkotium.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fragments  of  his  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeos  (FlorOeg.  38, 2 ;  38,  6 ;  49, 9 ; 
98,  30;  105,  2;  1 25,  8 ;  £^c^ae,  L  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeus.    (ix.  p.  401,  L) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoze- 
nos  at  his  table,  patronising  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Ital?  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  fivm 
Sicily  in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as 
that  crif  his  having  sent  Philozenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 

rs  exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so 
founded  in  feet,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7;  Plut  Dion^  5; 
Lucian,  adv,  IndocL  §  15;  Taetz.  ChU.  v.  152,&c.; 
but  compare  Athen.  L  p.  6,  £)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Tzetz.  CkiL  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Ephonu  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodonis  is  our  chie(^  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Amoldls  History  tf  Rome, 
(VoL  i.  c.  21.)  Mitford*s  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partial.       [E.  H.  B.] 

DLON  Y'SIUS  (Atovvaios)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Stracusb,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
fother  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, B.  a  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  XV.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affaire.  (Plut.  Dion^  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  edncAtion  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  fiatr 
teren  and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  F,  H,  ii.  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  fother^s  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  ^e  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.   (Xen. 
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^eU.  vii.  4.  §  12.)    But  his  chancCv  was  paccfU 
and  indoknt;  he  huatwiad  to  condnde  by  atnatf 
the  war  with -the  Carthaginians,  in  winch  he  fn^ 
himself  engaged  on  his  aooesdon ;  and  tke  olj 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  one  vjsiost  tb 
Lucanians,    probablj   in   defence  of  his  ItaSsi 
allies,  which  he  also  quickly  brought  to  a  dote. 
(Diod.  xvL  5.)    Philiatoa,  the  hiatorisn,  who,  afiet 
having  been  one  of  his  &ther*s  chief  atj^rten, 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  eBiyx^fA 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidenoe  of  the  yoonsa 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  chaiged  intli 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  Notviih- 
standing  his  advaneed  age,  he  is  r^reaentcd  u 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  exceses  «f 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  wjilt 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  uhiaateij 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.    The  bam^ 
ment  of  Dion  contributed  to  render  DioojiiDs  oi- 
popular  among  the  Syracoaans,  who  began  abo  to 
despise  him  for  his  indol«it  and  disaolnte  life,  as 
well  as  for  his  habitmil  dmnkennesL    Vet  b 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  gnst  pboe 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  lettos:  \t- 
sides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  vr^ 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Ariitippa  «f 
Cyrene,    Endoxus  of  Cnidus,    Speosippos*  asd 
oUiers,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  viti 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  finemUj  is- 
tercourse  with  Arehytas  and  the  PythagORsai  d 
Magna  Oraecia.  (Pint  Dkm^  18-20;  D«f.Laeit 
iii.  21,  23 ;  Aelian,  F.  H,  iv.  18,  vii  17;  Pieai- 
Plat.  Epial.  6.)     Much  donbt  indeed  attaches  ta 
all  the  stories  related  by  Platareh  and  other  lata 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  vitk 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  a!t(|gc- 
tiier  destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  SyrscuM  at  the  tise 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  news  of  that  efot 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Sjraccaa 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  retorae^ 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  dtadel  sdll  hdd  oat  ipr 
him.  But  his  attempts  at  negotiation  baring  pm^ 
ed  abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  bees  ir- 
pulaed,  and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  ^sv^ 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  defpaim 
of  aoccess,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  no«t 
valuable  property,  tearing  the  citadel  of  ^5"^ 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apollocntes,  b.  c  356.  (D)^ 
xri.  11—13,  16,  17;  Plut.  Dkm,  26—87.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  natiit  aj 
of  his  mother,  Doiia,  where  he  was  received  in  t« 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants—s  oa>^ 
dence  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  ooeopv  tw 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  esttb]&B 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  dty.     This  Pf****"  ."f 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  daring  «bKB 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhahiiaotf 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  aame  tine  that  k 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentioasoe* 
(Justin,  xxl  2,  3 ;  Clearch.  ap,  AAm.  xii.  ^  ^^/J 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Aristot  PoL  v.  7.)  Meanwh* 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Stwb* 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  ftr  hii  re^"* 
The  history  of  these  is  very  nnpeifecUy  known  » 
us :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyiast  i^ 
lowed  another  with  great  Aridity.    GaOi/ipBi,  t» 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  his  tura  driven  ft««  * 
city  by  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dimy**? 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  PJw^^T 
reigned  but  two  years ;  another  of  DioB^b  Di!j*e*"» 
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NjneaivSubseqDiNitly  obtained  the  ■npreme  power, 
and  wae  in  poMeauon  of  it  when  Dionysiue  pre- 
sented hJnuelf  before  Syiaciue  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutaxth,  thia  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  his  expulsion,  B.  c.  346.  (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
36 ;  Justin,  xxi.  3 ;  Athen.  zi  p.  508 ;  Plat. 
T^iHoL  1.)  The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  reToIt  against  him :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cniel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Cle- 
arch.  ap.  Athen,  zii.  p.  541.)  Dionysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
Hioetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  isyrar 
cnsans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.  It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.  His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice- 
tas  and  his  Carthaginian  alUes ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultinmte  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.  He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  b.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut  TimoL  8 — 13.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  finquented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  class.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  fiuniliar  interoonne  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation.  (Plut.  TimoL  14,  15 ; 
Justin,  xxi.  5;  Clearch.  ap,  Aiken,  xil  p.  541 ; 
Aelian,  V,  H,  vi.  12;  Cic.  Tuac.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  so  fitf  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
MiiUer  (Atek&oL  d,  Kutut,  p.  128),  the  splendid 
silver  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
monly known  as  Syncusan  medallions,  belong  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Goltzius  (a  noted  folsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AIONT2IOT.  [E.  H.  R] 

DIONY'SIUS^  PAPI'RIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Conunodus.  Havii^  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  &voarite  Cleander 
[Clbanobr],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tynmt.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii 
13,14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AioyArioj),  Uterary.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  Uterature  is  very  great  Meursius  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Oronov.  T^lesotrr.  AnL  Graee.  x, 
p.  577*  &c.) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in* 
creased  by  lonsius  (HitL  PkUoi.  Seripi,  iii.  6, 
p.  42,  &c.),  and  by  Fabricius  {BibL  Or.  iv.  p. 405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  Ust 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confhsioD. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Ablius  DioNYSiua,  a  Ore^  rhetorician  of 
Halicamassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  musician, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  f.  V.  Atoy6<rtos.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Archaeo- 
logy. Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients :  1.  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('Amird  iy6fwra)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Attiosta. 
Meursius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  was 
the  author  of  the  work  wcp2  dicXirmf  priH^rmf  ml 
iykkiMotUptitf  A^^Mw,  which  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled **  Horti  Adonidis  ;^  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  SchoL  Venet  ad  Iliad, 
XV.  705 ;  Villoison,  Prol^nn,  ad  Horn.  JL  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (iiowruci^  Urrofia)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  dtharoedi,  aoletae,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  I  e.)  3.  'PutfAuxd  ihro/bi- 
nj/uaro,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  L  c)  4.  JAcwriKnt  va«- 
8e/a  4  SioT^Coi,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  2.  c.)  6.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  wo\irc(a.  (Suid.  Lc;  Eudoc  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Albxanoru,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  dty.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  ci  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupiL  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  a.  o.  232,  Heradas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heradas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Diosyuas 
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■Bceeedad  him  in  tlie  lee,  a.  a.  247.  Daring  tiie 
peneeation  of  tKe  ChiistiMis  by  DectoA,  Dionynns 
WM  wised  bj  the  toldkn  and  CMried  to  Tapotiriai 
a  Maall  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopoit 
probably  with  a  Tiew  of  potting  him  to  death  tlMre. 
bot  he  eeeaped  ftom  eaptirity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himaelf  describes  rerj  minatdy  (op.  JBaaok 
HuL  Eeel.  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  euffisr 
still  more  seTciely  in  ▲.  d.  267,  dnring  the  pene- 
eation which  the  emperor  Valerian  inatitnted 
against  the  Christiana.  DionTsins  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  fiuth  beforo  the  empenr*s  pnefed 
Aemilianos,  and  was  exiled  in  oonseqaenee  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
eoropelled  to  proceed  Ibcthwith,  although  he  was 
aeveroly  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Oallienns  in  &Toar  of  the  Chria- 
tians  enabled  him  to  retnm  to  Alexandria,  when 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  sealona  in  combating 
heretical  opmions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellins 
he  was  carried  so  frr  by  his  seal,  that  he  mttered 
things  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  ttth ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ae- 
eoant  by  Dienysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  confobbd. 
a  synod  for  the  parpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  rashly  and  inoonsidccately.  In  a.  d.  266 
he  was  tnTited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispnie 
with  Psnlas  of  firnnfmatSt  bnt  being  prerented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infinnity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  sabjeet  of  the  oontro- 
vctsy  to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  tame 
year,  he  died,  after  haring  oocnpied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
ehureh  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
eelebnles  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  Icon  from  Epiphanes  {Haem,  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  cfaareh  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  ooosastiag  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
episdes  addressed  to  the  heads  of  chnrehes  and  to 
communities,  bat  all  that  is  left  vs  of  them  consists 
of  frnga)ent8  preserved  in  Ensebius  and  othen. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  are  mention  only  tlM  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  twa  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepos,  and  twa  oansidenUe  frag^ 
nents  of  it  are  still  extant.  (Eaaeb.  H.  E,  iii. 
28,  vii.  24.)  2.  A  woric  addressed  to  Dkmysitts, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  againat 
Sabellins.  Dionysios  hero  excnsed  tbe  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellins,  A  great  namber  of  fragments 
and  extmcts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Atfaanasins  and  Basilins  S.  A  woric  addressed 
to  Timotheas,  **  On  Natmre,**  of  which  extracta 
an  preserved  in  Eusebias.  (Prc^  Enamg,  xiy. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  namerous  fragments 
an  extant  in  the  works  of  EasebiuL  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysins,  is  collected  in  OaUandi's  BUtL 
Patt,  iiL  p.  481,  &&,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  do  Ma^pa^  Rome,  17S6,  foL  (Gave, 
UuU  Z«L  i.  p.  96,  ftc) 

Sb  Of  AlBXANDRU,  a  ssn  of  Ohncns,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Tmjan.  He  was  seuetmy  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  gnmmarian  Parthenias,  and  a  popil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaeremon,  whom  he  alao  saceeeded 
at  AlexandiiiL  (Athen.  zi.  p.  601 ;  Said.  s.  ei 
Amfinot  \  Eadoe.  p.  IBS.) 
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4.  Of  Aitnoai,m  aapUal,who  SBail»hii 
been  a  Christian,  amd  fobe  themsmposmatk 
one  to  whom  the  aineteenth  letter  sf  Atom  i 
Oaaa  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  icfstid 
anther  of  46  lettersy  whick  are  stiD  eitmt  A 
LaUn  rersion  of  them  araa  first  printed  bj  G. 
Cognatns,  in  hk  *^  Epistofaw  LsMuime,*  Bb^ 
1664,  12mo.,  and  aftcrwaids  in  J.  Boddo^ 
*  Thesanras  Epist.  Laeon.,**  1606,  12bm).  Tk 
Qieek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  StepheDi,B 
his  Collection  of  Greek  ^istles,  Psris,  1577,ai% 
Meusins  is  indmed  to  attxibate  these  Epida  n 
Dionysins  of  Miletaa,  withont,  howevsK^  sajgiriy 
any  reaaon  for  it 

6.  Somamed  AaDOPAanr^anAdimittfVli 

is  csUed  by  Snidaa  a  most  eminent  asa,  vkna 
to  the  hei^  of  QnA  emditisn.  He  it  aid  n 
have  fint  studied  at  Athena,  and  aftenorii  a 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  When  he  observed  is  Egrpt 
the  edipse  of  the  saa,  whkh  oeeaiTCd  dsnf  tk 
crucifixion  of  Jesas  Clurist,  he  is  ssid  ts  bw  e» 
daimed,  ''either  God  himself  is  saftm^  « k 
sympathises  vrith  some  one  who  is  safinai."  Oi 
his  retain  to  Athens  he  was  made  aa  W  tk 
eonncil  of  the  AreiopagiM,  whenee  he  derivei  is 
sanrnme.  Ahoat  a.  n.  60,  when  St  Aal  fRvM 
at  Athens,  Dimiysins  became  a  Chrimm  (Tk 
^cft,xvii.  34),  and  it  »  said  that  beam  sol  Mir 
the  first  bishop  of  Athena,  bat  that  he  vM  iamUrtl 
in  that  offee  by  St.  Pnnl  UmseH  (Eaah^.^ 
iil  4,  iv.  23 ;  Soidas.)  He  is  fiirther  mid  lo  ba 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  nsrt  osd  t»- 
turea.  Whether  Dionysins  Aieiopsgeila  enrviai 

anything,  ia  highly  aneertain;  bat  time  tnis 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  ■;»•- 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ampk  cvidaa 
that  they  are  the  prodactioBS  of  tmt  K» 
Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  bim  wiitm 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  centniy  of  cor  cia.  Wiik- 
eat  entering  upon  any  detail  aboat  thoM  v*^ 
which  woohl  be  ont  of  pbce  here,  we  sed  cb!t 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  veiy  ^^^ 
finenoe  upon  the  formation  and  deiebpaorte 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  txae  d 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  weiki ^^* 
tredueed  into  western  Europe  in  s  I^  &i'>*^ 
tion  made  by  Sootns  Eijgena,  and  give  tke  ta 
impulse  to  that  mystic  sad  sdiolaitie  tkobKf 
which  afterwaids  maintained  itself  fcr  oamm 
(Fabric.  «WL  Gr.  Tii.  p.  7,  Ac.;  Bihr,  (kAif 
Rim,  lAL  Ml  KaroHmg.  ZmitJitr,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Aruus,  the  teacher  ssdw" 
Aagnstns,  who  also  profited  by  his  isteream 
with  the  sons  of  Aieins,  Dianysiat,  aid  Nna<>' 
(Sneton.  Awg.  89;  oomp.  Aanua) 

7.  Sumamed  Ascalapros,  leeas  to  bi« 
written  aa  exegesb  of  theTheodorii,  s  aeiiepMa 
on  Erm.    (BtysuM.  S.SL  Aiovdinof;  AifaaA 

8.  Of  Argos,  seems  to  hare  been  an  toW 
as  he  is  quoted  by  dessens  of  Alexaidlis  (Anm 
L  p.  138)  respecting  the  time  st  whkh  T^  •« 
taken.    (Comp.  SchoL  orf />ML  A^ml  il  1) 

9.  Of  Athxnk,  is  quoted  by  the  SchoBii*  ■ 
ApoQonins  Rhodius  (iL  279)  as  the  iBthtf  tf » 
work  entitled  jcMfvMff,  that  is,  on  ^"'^^f^^L 
birth,  which  is  slso  mentioned  intheKtyafli«goj^ 
Magnum  {9,  e.  Ilpouc^ivaear),  whflRi  hi^vev^ 
rea£ngjmv(rstfiy  should  beooneclediDtAO^'*'''' 
and  not  into  xrifftw^  9s  Syibnig  V^V^  ^ 

10.  A  freedman  of  Attku^  wMB  m  »"' 
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theiwfoK  was  T.  Pomponins  Dionvaiiu.  Both 
Cicero  mid  Atticat  were  very  much  attached  to 
him.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  ir.  8, 1 1,  1 8,  1 5.) 

11.  A  natire  of  Bithtnia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodoras 
the  atheist  (Strab.  lii  p.  666 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL 
98.) 

12.  Of  BWANTiUM,  appears  to  have  lired  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Sevenis,  that  is,  before 
▲.  D.  197,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephaniu  of  By- 
zantiam  (j:  «.  XptWiroAif)  and  Soidas  at  the 
author  of  an  drifarXovf  Bmnr6pov,  Suidas  fhrther 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  statea  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  ^piivot.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  oar  Dionysias  of  Byiantinm  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  baaed 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  MvXous 
Bo<nr6pou  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  Gyllius  in  his  work  oo 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  gave  a  considenible  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  traiiskition.  O.  J.  Vossias  ob> 
tained  a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taicen  at  Florence,  and  that  frugment, 
which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplus  known 
to  us,  is  printed  in  Da  Cange's  CkmsiantmopoltM 
Christiana,  in  Hudson^  Geogr.  Minor,  toL  iii., 
and  in  Fabridus,  BibL  Or.  It.  p.  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bemhardy  in  his  edition  of  Dionyt.  Ferieg. 
p.  492.) 

13.  DiONTSius  CA88IT7S.    [Cassivs,  p.  626.] 

14.  DiONvsius  Cato.     [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  CHALcia,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (ttrltrus)  in  five  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other* 
wise  unknown.  (Marcian.  HeracL  PeripL  p.  5 ; 
Snid.  9.  e.  XdKitJiitai ;  Harpocrat  t.  «.  *H^atffria 
and  'Hpoibi'  veixof  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod,  L  558;, 
1024,  \^,1U,adAriaioph.NiA.l9l\  Biooys.HaI. 
A,  R.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  zii.  p.  566  ;  Pint  de  Malign, 
Herod.  22  ;  Scymnoa,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I 
p.  144;  Zenob.  Ptoeeth.  t.  64;  ApostoL  xviii. 
25 ;  Phodus,  ».  iw.  Upal^Mxti^  TcAfu^ctir ;  Eudoc. 
p.  438.) 

1 6.  Sunamed  Chalcur  {6  XBt\Kois\  an  andent 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
brass  money  for  the  purpose  of  fiuilitating  traffic 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  (Pint  Nie.  6 ;  Aristot. 
BheL  iii.  2 ;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fragments  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fimdness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  means  of  fiir-fetched 
images  and  all^ries.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Platarch,  that  Nidas  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  DionTsins  Chakos, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  ook>ny  to  Thnrii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  b.  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot 
a.  V.  Botiptofutrreii,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  X''^  instead  of  x>^('<<«)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
leaders  of  that  ookny  to  Tfaiaii,  bat  Dionysias  nay 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Bmtriige 
X.  Cfritch,  u.  Rom,  JM,  i  p.  79,  &e. ;  Welcker,  in 
the  Rhein.  Mum.  for  1836,  p.  440,  &c. ;  Bwfjk^ 
PoeL  Lyr.  Groio.  p.  432,  iuL,  where  the  fragments 
of  Dionydus  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Charax,  in  Snsiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  expldU  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Aiafaian  expedition* 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  81.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Cicsro,  and  a  person  of  cofr> 
siderable  literary  attainments,  for  which  leason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instraet  his  son  Mareosy 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  hinu  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  passages  for  his  attachment,  lean^ 
ing,  and  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emandpating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  gsat^ 
tude,  and  at  last  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  abl» 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  howevor,  the  parties  b»* 
came  reconciled.  (Cie.  ad  AU.  iv.  16,  17*  18,  v. 
8,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  VI.  1,  2,  vii.  8,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  ziL 
24,  80.)  A  son  of  this  Dionydns  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  {Ckmifoo.  i  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Ckkbo,  who  employed  him  aa 
reader  and  librarian;  but  Dionydns  robbed  hia 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  lUy- 
ricum.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ix,  Z,  ad  Fam,  v.  9, 10, 11. 
18,  xiii  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyms  some  works  which  they  paUidied  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic  (Diog.  ImSrU 
vL  100;  SchoL  ad  Ari$topk  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  soma* 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (thnntfifmu)^ 
on  Causes  (dfria ;  Snid. «.  v.  Aion^ior ;  Pint  AmaL 
17),  and  Meteorologica.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
oommentary  on  Hedod.  Svidas  also  mentions  a 
periegeds  of  the  earth,  but  this  ia  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionydns  P^^ 
riegetes.  (Eodoe.  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  anther  of  a  metrical  work, Aitfuc^  whicb 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  difierent  person.  (Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit  of  Dionys,  Perieg,  p.  492,  &e.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  th» 
second  centory  after  Christ,  distingmshed  himself 
among  the  preUrtes  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  bia 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  hu  lifik  He  not 
only  watdied  with  the  greatest  care  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfiuw 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  ha 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.  He  died  the  deatk 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  d.  178.  None  of  his  nnma- 
rons  epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  ia 
preserved  in  Ensebius  (H.  B,  iv.  23)  mid  Hiero- 
nymns  (d»  Script  27),  and  a  few  fragmeuta  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebiua  (ii.  25,  iv.  28).  In 
one  of  them  Dionydns  complains  that  darins  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had  been  intetpoklad 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  snpportiag  thnr  own 
views.   (Cave,  ^Mt  JUt  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epkursan  philosopher,  who  sncoeeded 
Polystratns  as  the  head  of  the  Epieonan  sehod  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  sncoeeded  by  Basilides, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  B.  c  200. 
(Di^.  Laert  X.  25.)  Bmcker  oonfounds  him  wiU» 
the  Stoic  somamed  6  fMraB4ftgpo§^  who  afterwanb- 
abondoned  the  Stoics  and  vrent  orsr  to  tiM  Cn^ 
naica.  (Diog.  Lufiit  m  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  orammarun,  who  instnicted 
Plato  when  a  boj  in  the  elements  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  LaerL  iil  5  ;  Appnleiua,  de  DognuU.  Plat,  i. 
2  ;  Ol3rmpiod.  VU.  Plat,  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  if 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Dionysius  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Pkto*s  dialogue 
'Epckrroi. 

25.  Of  Halicarnasrus,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius. He  was  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali- 
camassus,  and  was  bom,  according  to  the  calcuhi- 
tion  of  DodweU,  between  b.  c.  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  656)  calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  a.  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
aboat  his  position  in  his  native  phice  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  have  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicaroassus.  All  that  we  know 
for  certun  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (i.  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
meidiately  after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  01.  187,  that  is,  b.  c.  29. 
Henoefoith  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  I^tin  kinguage  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
<m  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  bad  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  HaUcamassns ;  and  his  works  bear 
strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.  {De  Comp,  Verb,  20,  Phetor, 
10.)  There  be  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthiii,  de  Dionydo  Halic^ 
Wittenberg,  1 779, 4to. ;  Dodwell,  de  Aetate  Dionyt, 
in  Reiske's  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  i  p.  xIvL  &c.; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  Dionysii 
Holic  Vita  et  Ser^  Rintein,  1837,  4to.,  and 
Busse,  de  Dionys,  HaL  Vita  et  Inffam^  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

AH  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  ckisses : 
the  iirst  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — ^perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Rketorioal  and  Critical  FTorib.— All  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writera 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  eariy  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  him  to 
which  at  a  matuier  age  he  undonbCedlj  legrettea. 
Still,  however  this  may  be.  he  always  eviiKn  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sopiiittrics 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  strives  instead  t» 
make  rhetoric  something  practicallj  asefnl,  ard 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute   towards  elemti:^? 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  reaidei^     The  id- 
lowing  works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1.  Trx^n 
^nropurfh  addressed  to  one  Echecratea.     The  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  caJcs- 
lated  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  merits  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.     It  ooossa 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  dividon,  of  efe- 
ven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  eonnexM 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  beiur  prt 
together  merely  by  accident   The  treatise  is  thoe- 
fore  generally  looked  upon  as  a  collectioii  of  rhete> 
rical  essays  by  dif!erent  authors,   some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dion  jsios,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Quintilian  (iiL  I.  §  16)  to  have 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric.     Schott,    the  b>s 
learned  editor  of  this  woris,  divides  it  into  f^^r 
sections.     Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exduaion  of  lit 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entiiled 
wepl  TonryvputSvy  and  contains  some  ineoheRBt 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any- 
thing but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  ef 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetwiclan  of  the  ^ 
of  Aelius  Aristeides,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap- 
ten  8  and  9,  rcpl  iaxyiiuentriUpiv^  treat  oa  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  productiaa 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  beloi^  ts 
a  late  rhetorician.     Chapter  10,  rc/^  T«r  cr  ftcAe^ 
ratf  wXtififuKovfiiyw^  is  a  very  valuable  treaose. 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.     The  11th 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.     The  T^;r*^ 
^opucll  is  edited  separately  with  very  valnaUe 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Scbott,  Lelps^, 
1804,  8vo.     2.    Ufpi   aw6iff^on   droyiorwr,    ad- 
dressed to  Rufus  Melitius,  the  son  of  a  frioid  oc 
Dionysius,  was  probably  vnritten  in  the  first  yesr 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  all  events 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant    It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence.  In  it  the  author  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  v.'ords  aooocdiiv  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.     There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  tieatisei 
one  by  O.  H.  Schaefer  (Leipzig,  1809,  8vo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  GoUer  (Jena,  1815,  8vo),  in  which 
the  text  is  considerably  improved    from   MSSL 
3.  Utf*  ^/t^cMs,  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.     Its  proper  title  appears  ts 
have   been    Hvoiunifiaria'fioi  rcpl   t^s   fufc^swan. 
(Dionys.  Jud,  de  Tkucyd.  1,   ^nsL  mi  PamfK  3.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost  and  what  we  poasea 
under  the  title  of  rvv  dpxo^tf  Kplvis  is  prohskbiy 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac- 
teristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  £oripid«, 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thncy- 
dides,    Philistus,    Xennphon,    and    Theopompas, 
and  lasdy,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.    This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher*s  edi> 
tion  of  the  tenth   book  of  Quintilian    (Leipsi^, 
1826,  p.  271,  &c),    who   mainly   follows  tbe 
opinions  of  Dionysius.     4.  Ilcpl  tw  dpxaUtv  f/^rd- 
pwp  livofuniijaruTfioi^  addressed  to  Ammaeua,  con- 
tains criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  oraiao 
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and  hittoriaiu,  and  the  author  pointa  oat  their  ez- 
cellencea  as  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models,  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.  The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.  The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Aeschines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
orators.  This  part  is  known  under  the  title  wtpl 
AcicTiicijs  AiifioirB4vovs  SciMfrirrof,  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylbuig,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.  There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  O.  Becker.  (Wolfenb'dttel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.^  5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled  ErurroAil  irp6r  *Afjifuuw 
irptii^,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  vptirri  it  ought  to  be  called 
i'wurroXi^  Htvripa,  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.  6.  *Eir(0To\^  wp6s 
Tvalop  UofiMtiiov^  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  nn&vourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it  See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Dkmys,  Hal. 
judido  de  PUxUmii  oratume  et  genere  dicendh  Treves, 
1840,  4to.  7.  UtfH  ToO  eovfcv8(Sov  x'H>^"^^P^^ 
Koi  rw  \oan»¥  roO  cvyypap4»s  iZMitdrmy,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian frt>m  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect  8.  U^fA  rvv 
Tov  SowcvUiliov  liMftdxMv,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maeus. The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
Tery  good  edition  by  C.  G.  Kriiger  under  the  title 
Dionym  Htstoriograpkioa,  t.  e.  Epitiolae  ad  Cn. 
Pomp. J  Q.  AeL  Tvhtr.  d  AmmoMtm^  Halle,  1823, 
8vo.  The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  AefM^x^^«<^^c'7^^^^1®  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.  Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  scmie  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  xapmerif- 
psff  rmv  dp/Aowutv  (Dionys.  de  Ckmpoe.  Verb.  1 1 ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  npayfior- 
rtia  vwip  Tijs  voKiruc^s  ^iKocinpUu  vpds  Toiis  ffo- 
rwrp^orrai  o^r^s  iJHiKms.  (Dionys. «/«(/.  de  Thucyd. 
2.)  A  few  other  works,  such  as  **  on  the  orations 
nnjustly  attributed  to  Lysias**  {Lye.  14),  ''on  the 
tropical  expressions  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes** 
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{Dem.  32),  and  wepl  rqr  UcXxrpit  rw  dvoftdrup 
{de  Comp,  Verb,  1),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  rtpi  ipfiii-' 
ptlas,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  is  attributed  by  scmie  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  aim  the  jB/ot  'O/xv^poo  which  is  printed  in  Gale*i 
Opueada  Mylkoiogka. 

h.  Hktorical  Worke. — In  this  class  of  compositions, 
to  whidi  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his< 
torian.  The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known :  1.  Xp^ot  or  xpofuci.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
i.  p.  320;  Suid.  s.  o.  Aiov6<nos;  Dionys.  A. R.  L  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (B^  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (o-^roif^ts)  in  five  books,  and  Stepha* 
nus  of  Bysantium  (s.  oo.  *Apiiccux  and  KoploXAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  ctito/ui}.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  XP^^^  ^^*s 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himselt 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 
2.  Ttt/xaZfa)  *kpxau>korfia^  which  Photius  {BibL 
Cod.  83)  styles  UrropuuH  X^i,  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  b.  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  frrst  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfiirt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  ^BUd.  Cod.  84)  speaks ;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  firom 
Ciampi  {BibHolk.  ItaL  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Visconti 
(Journal  dee  Savanef  for  June,  1817),  and  Struve 
(Ueber  die  von  Mai  OMfyefumd  Studlce  dee  Dionye, 
wm  HaUe.  Konigsberg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script  VeL 
Nova  OoUeetio  (iL  p.  475,  &C.,  ed.  Rome,  1827}, 
felt  obliged  in  his  prefiwe  (p.  xviL)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  lus  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
Tw/ioZin)  *A^aioAo7(a.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  HieL  ofBome^  iL  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  Lecktree  on  Bom.  HieL  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  eariy  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  B.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  alter  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation.  This  peculiar  minnteness  in 
the  eariy  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  great- 
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ness,  and  to  shew  thai  Rome  had  not  become  great  | 
by  accident  wr  mere  good  fortunes  bat  by  the  vir- 
tue and  witdmn  of  the  Romani  tbemseWea.  With 
this  object  in  yiew,  he  dificnsaes  moat  caiefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  kws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  hifl  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  stndeut  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materiak  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  mythux  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconaiAtencieA  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionrsius  invented  facta,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreovw,  no  clear  notions  about  iht  early  constir 
tution  of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  thinga — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  ineitricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  tlie  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretiou  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  knguage  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  PL  F.  Schulin,  de  Dum^.  HaL  HUto- 
rieo^  prascipmo  HisloriaB  Juris  Fcmte^  Heidelbeig, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credit  duatoDio- 
ayt.  of  HaL  a$  a  Critic  aud  HittoHau^  in  the  Cbun. 
Joum.  voL  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  Prae/iit.  ad  Hittorioffr, 
p.  xii. ;  Niebuhr,  Ledures  on  th§  Hid.  qfJtome,  i. 
pp.  46 — 63,  ed.  Schmits. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  tmnsktion 
by  Lapas  Biragus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Olareanus,  appealed  at 
Basel,  1532  and  1549 ;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
fii«t  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  fol., 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylbuig, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford^  1704,2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  (Leipzig,  1774, 
&c)  in  6  vols.  8vo,,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Morua.  All  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  T^n}  ^opim)  and  the  wtpl  awBirtms 
ivofidrwp^  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
&c)  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  iv.  p.  382, 
&c. ;  Westermann,  GescL  d.  Griedu  Beredts,  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  Hkliofolis  in  Egypt*  ia 
Artemidoms  (Onetr.  ii.  71)  as  the 
work  on  dreams- 

27.  Of  Hbraclbia,  a  ton  of  Tlieoplmtiis.    h 
eariy  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  H«racleidea,  Alexiaai 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  aUo  of  Zens  ik 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  indooed  bim  to  ad«ft 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.     At  a  later  time  k 
was  afflicted  with  a  diaeeae  of  the  ejea,  «r  with  i 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  whi^ 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  ptuIo> 
sophy,  and  to  join  the  Eleatica.  whose  doctriBe. 
that  ij^otn/i  and  the  abaenoe  of  pain  vaa  the  hs^ea 
good,  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  aaiStK 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.    This  renunciation  of  his  btaet 
philosophical  creed  diewnpon  him  the  nickname  (tf 
fitToBifjutwoSf  i,  «.  the  reni^adc^      Dorii:^  the  tmv 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  his  madcsTr, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  aHerwardm  wr  iad 
him  described  as  a  person  gveatlj  giivoa  to  seoieil 
pleasures.    He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  to)»- 
tary  starvation.      Diogenes  LaertJos 
aeriea  of  worics  of  Dionysins,  all  of  which, 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  caisuiea  bim  for  havic^ 
mixed  op  verses  with  liis  prose,  and  for  his  wssc 
of  elegance  and  refinement.      (Diog.   I^&%.  ri. 
166, 167,   T.  92;  Athen.  vii  p.  281,  x.  p.  437; 
Lucian,  Bit  Aaau.  20 ;    Censorin.  15  ;  Cic.  JtsL 
ii.  22,  de  Fin.  v.  31,  7\uaiL  ii.  11,  35,  iii  a) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Hbraclutus,  is  meBtioaBd 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  sothur  of  s 
commentary  on  the  woiks  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  fived  is 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empira,  aad  is 
quoted  by  Jomandea.  {Da  RA,  GbL  19.) 

30.  Sumamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  iambi 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (a.  e.  'A^urr^^dtnts) 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Bysantiam 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  which  he 
Clemens  Alexandrinns  (Sbrom,  ▼.  p.  674) 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  aoccodiqg  ta  Athe- 
naeua  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  woxk  aa 
dialects.  Plutarch  {de  Jlfaa.  15)  quotes  him  m  m 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  bees  ifi- 
ferred  that  he  is  the  aathor  of  a  wocfc  ea  the 
biatory  of  music,  of  which  Stephanos  of  Byxaamm 
(a.  V.  YSpfia)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Maonsria,  a  distinguished  riielummi, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  the  jeais  a.  c 
7y  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Ciomo,  then  in  his 
29th  year,  visited  the  east.  Cicero  on  his  twoB- 
sions  in  Asia  was  aooompanied  by  DMnyaa, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenodeo  of  Adnusyt- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminoit  rhrloririaw 
in  Asia.     (Cic  BmL  91 ;  Plat  Cie.  4.) 

32.  Of  MiLSTua,  one  of  the  earliest  Qieek  his- 
torians, and  according  to  Suidas  (s«  a.  'Enorsijias), 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus,  that  is,  he  \M 
about  B.  c  520 ;  he  must,  however,  to  jadfe  froa 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  a.  c  49^ 
the  year  in  which  Dueius  died.  Dionyaias  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Dar»us  Hysta^ss  ia 
five  books.  Suidas  fiuther  attribates  to  hm  a 
work  entitled  rd  /ucrd  Aof^wv  in  five  hooks,  a^ 
alao  a  work  Utfxruai  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Whether 
they  were  actuidly  three  distinct  wmka,  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  aame,  aad  only  a  contism* 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  be  aaoertained  on  asoaasfc 
of  the  inextricable  confuuon  whidi  prevails  in  the 
articles  Aiuvvcrtos  of  Suidas,  in  conseq[u«Boe  of 
which  our  Dionysius  has  often  been  conibmded 
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Dionyriiu  of  Mytilene.  Suidas  ascribes  to  the  Mile- 
sian, ♦*  Troicai,''  in  three  books,  **MyUiica,"  an  *^  His- 
toriad  Cycle,"  in  seven  books,  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  worid,**  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  authors.  (Nitzsch,  Hid. 
Hvmeriy  i.  p.  88;  Bemhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Diomyt.  Perieg,  p.  498,  &c.,  and  ad  Suidam,  i 
p.l396;  lAJbeck,Aglaoph,'u.  p.990,&c. ;  Welcker, 
Der  EpiachB  Cydus,  p.  75,  &c.) 

33.  Of  MiLBTUs,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeus  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
siderable province,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eques,  and  assigned  to  htm  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modest  and  un- 
assumiuff  person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  maricet- 
place  of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  (Vit.  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 
c.  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Lux.  3 ;  Eudoc  p.  130 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilbne,  was  sumamed  ScytobiBr 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Qnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet  d$  lUustr.  Gram,  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  {ap.  Atken.  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  b.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio* 
nysius  may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (ij  Atoyvcrov  ica2  A6i}ras 
arpork),  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
six  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.  He  was  pro- 
bably also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Aigonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  u.  207,  1144,  iii.  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1158),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Sieulus.  (iiL  52,  66.)  See 
Bemhardy,  ad  Diomf,  Ftrieg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
Der  Ep.  Cj/ebta^  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  ^tf^aprvrticfll,  who  is  menr 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (vii  p.  326,  xL  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pbroamus,  sumamed  Atticus,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterized  by  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  625) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logognq>her, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
ApoUodoras,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec 
CkjtUrov.  i.  1.)  Weiske  (ad  Lomfin.  pb  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  ircp2  Sif'ovs 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Westermann,  Gwk,  d.  Grieck.  BeredU.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Phasblis,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  vis.  **  on  the 
Poetry  of  Anthnachus,"  and  **  on  Poeto."  (Schol. 
ad  Pmd,  Nem.  xi.  p.  787,  ed.  Heyne ;  ad  Pyth, 
iL  1.) 

38.  Sumamed  Pbribobtbs,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  repn^Tiiffif  rijs  yfisy  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant.  Respecting  the  ago 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  difierent 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself^  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  db«irrcr,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  aUudes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelins  and 
L.  Verus,  or  under  Septimius  Sevems  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bemhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  iJie  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  n^jard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  firom  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c.), 
that  he  was  bom  at  Byzantium,  or  s(Mnewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  Eustathius  (ad  o.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  v,  8)  ex|H«ssly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidai. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  fiir  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  m  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  wo 
may  infer  from  the  fiict,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rttfus  Festus  Avienus  [Avibnuh],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Piiscian.  [PRBiGiANU&]  Eu- 
stathius wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  seholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Femua,  1512,  4to , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manntius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Lyoophion.  H.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  **  Poetae  PrindpesHeroidCaiminis,** 
Paris,  1566,  foL  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson^s 
Gtogr,  Mmor,  1712,  8vo.,  fivm  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  G.  Bemhardy  (Leipzig,  1828,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  the 
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ancieDt  commentaton.  Betides  the  Periegeris, 
Eustathius  ttates  that  other  woriu  also  were  at- 
tributed to  our  Dionyuus,  viz.  Xi^McC,  dp^tBucd^ 
and  fioffiraputJi  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  ▼.  71 4 ;  Maxim,  ad  Dumyt.  Anopag, 
tie  Myst,  Tkeol.  2 ;  and  Bemhardy  {L  c),  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  ippiBixd^  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  see  Bemhardy,  p.  503. 
The  hcuraapuoi,  which  means  the  same  as  Aioru- 
auutd  (Suid.  a.  v,  lannpix^s)  is  very  often  quoted 
by  Stephanus  of  Bysantium.  (See  Bemhardy,  pp. 
507,  &c  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  called  a  \6yi6s  re  md 
dotvioirtof  cMp  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap,  EusA.  H,  E,  TiL  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  a.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  a.  d.  269.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
<^inions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabelliua.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  consent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasius  {ie  Decret.  Synod.  Ni- 
caen.  p.  421 ),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabellius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hist,  Za^  L  p.  97) 

40.  Sumamed  Scytobrachion.     See  No.  34. 

41 .  Of  SiDON,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some> 
times  simply  called  Sidonius.  (SchoL  Venet  ad 
Horn.  IL  L  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (SchoL  ad  IL  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
critical  conmientators  of  the  poet  (Comp.  Varro, 
de  Tj,  L.i,  10,  ed.  Miiller ;  VUloison,  FrcUg,  ad 
Horn,  It.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  SiNOPB.     See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry> 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  vi  43;  Eudoc.  p.  138.) 

44.  Sumamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  fiither 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas) ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  that  he  received  it  fitmi  his 
rough  voice  or  any  otiier  circumstan<».  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655 }  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
•it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
impils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  me  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  B.  c.  80.  Further  particulars  about  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  oommentaiies. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  Wx>^  ypofifutraajy 
a  small  work,  wtiich  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  cincumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  such  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and   aomeiiiiiea  extended  « 
otherwise  modified.     The  fixraa  tlierefiove,  in  viki 
it  has  come  down  to  ns,  ia  noc  the  (K^poal  ^&. 
and  henoe  its  great  difieienoe  in  the  diflierent  3{2& 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabridoa,  BiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  2*i 
of  the  old  edition.     ViUoiscm  (Anecd,  iL  99)  t^ 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  Veseta: 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  after- 
wards printed  in  Fabricios«  BAL  Gr.  vi  pL^lI 
of  Harles^s  edition,  and  some  whut  better  in  BekkerH 
Aneodota,  iL  p.  627,  &c.     It  is  remaxkaUe  dkat  s 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  whidi  ^ 
reoentiy  come  to  light,  and  was  probablj  mde  ia 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  ia  more  eoe- 
plete  than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  addi- 
tional chapters.      This    translation,   which  wm 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  Memairea  €t  Dmer- 
taiUMs  nor  les  Aniiqmth  naUontMlet  ei  eira^em, 
1824,  8voi,  vol  vi.,    haa   increased  the  daahsi 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Giteek  text ;  has  is 
would  be  going  too  &r  to  consider  it,  with  Gotthn^ 
{Pra^.  ad  Tkndot.  Gram.  p.  r.  &c.;  oompL  Lesita. 
die  SpradipkUoe.  der  AUat^  ii  p.  64,  &c.)  as  a  rase 
compilation  made  by  some  Byzantine  grrnnanrrT 
at  a  very  kte  period.     The  groondwtxk  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  prodoctkn  of  Dio- 
nysius Thrax.    The  interpolations  mentioned  aba«e 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  eanj 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  som» 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  grammar  insA 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  writleB  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristarehus,  and  that  thetdiMe  they 
doubt^  its  genuineness.     Dionyains   d^  raocd 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Hooaer,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Y^et- 
tian  Scholia  {ad  Horn.  E.  ii.  262,  iz.  460,  xiL  '2U, 
xiiL  103,  XV.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxir.  IIO),  a&i 
Eustathius.  {Ad Ham,  pp.854,  869,  10401,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  s 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re- 
marks on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  sach  as 
that  against  Crates,    and  the  w«^  wsaor^iw. 
(SchoL  Yen.  ad  Ham,  IL  ii.  3w)      In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  wcpi  royou  inptaw^^inm^ 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  oar  gnua- 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  whetkr 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  aa  has  bets 
inferred  finom  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  dbai 
poet.     His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impalse  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  ia 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Homec 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  several  examplea  of  ks 
etymological,  proaodical,  and  exegetical  nrtfirir** 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysina  isafas 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  ^uXcroi  and  of  a  walk 
on  Rhodes.     (Steph.  Bys.  t.  e.  Tapais ;   oosipL 
Oriifenhan,  GtKLderKlan.PhaoL  L  {^402,  ftc) 

45.  A  son  or  diadplo  of  Trtpbon,  a  Qrt^ 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  b.  a  50.  (Ss^ 
Bys.  a.  tx.^Oa,  Mvj^iyovr,  &C.)  He  waa  the  aafibor 
of  a  work  ir^  6voijArm9^  which  ""^^f^  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  refemd  to  by  Sie- 
phanus  of  Byiantium  and  Haipocntian.  (CoBDk 
Athen.  vi  p.  255,  xL  p.  503,  xiv.  pu  64L)    [L.  &} 

DION  Y'SIUS  ( AuM^ws)^  of  Sinopb,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xL 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  pu  615,  e. ;  S^oL  Hsbl 
IL  XL  515.)  He  appears,  fiom  indicatiana  ia  tiie 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  jmnger  tkaa 
Arehestratus,  to  have  flourished  about  the  mat 
time  as  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  .\risto[^aaeS|  sad 
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to  have  lived  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  finagments  of  his  *AKoimf6fiwos  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.)«  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Naeviaa,  %wiJMip6pos  (9.  long  passage  in 
Athen.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  *Oiui¥vtMi  (Athen.  viii.  p.  381, 
c^  ziy.  p.  615,  e.),  Ai/u^s  (SchoL  Hom.  //.  xi.  515 ; 
Eostath.  p.  859.  49),  l^owra  or  2fi^«ipa  (Athen. 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  Serm,  cxxv.  8.) 
Meursitts  and  Fabridns  axe  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Tal^iApxai,  to  Dionysios.  It  belongs  to  Eupolis. 
(Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Gnue.  L  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Aigos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Gkracus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  &nicythiis  dedicated  at  Olym- 
piia.  This  fixes  the  artistes  time;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rheginm  in  b.  c. 
476.  The  works  executed  by  XKonysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  (*^ytiy)  carrying  cUr^pcs  {Diet. 
o/AnLi.  v.),  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Pans.  y.  26.  §§  3 — 6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Ge- 
lon  and  Hiero.   (Paus.  y.  27.  g  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octayian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xxxyi  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  ti^e  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturix^  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasoe,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expresuon  (miffof),  manner  (Jl^os), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. ( Aelian.  F.  H,  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (TimoL  36) 
ipeaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  {Pott.  2) 
says  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  {6fu»lovs).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  AfUhropoffraphut^ 
like  Dbmstrius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  firom 
whom  we  learn  the  &ct,  gives  a  difierent  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
B.  87);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny^s  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  fidse  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cysicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  diat  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries (xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aioyi^iof ),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distingniui  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Aboab  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  {Bihlioth.  §§  185,  211,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  ha 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled AiKTvoicfi,  iu  which  he  discussed  vjurious 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  favour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readen  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net 

2.  A  native  of  Ctrtus  (Kuprifs)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  o.  K^p- 
ros)  calls  him  Hidtnifios  kerp6s.  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianos 
{Do  Morb,  Chrom.  ii.  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  Uved  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Meursius,  DUmymu^  S[o.  in  Opera^  voL  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Milbtus,  in  Cada,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  (Do  Compos.  Medicam, 
mo.  Locosj  iv.  7,  voL  xii.  p.  741 ;  De  Antid,  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet  {De  Compos.  Medioam.  sec. 
Locos,  iv.  8,  voL  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  OxYMACHUS,  appean  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufiis  Ephesius.  {De  Appell.  Part,  Corp.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  Uved  probably  iu 
the  fourth  or  third  century  b.  a 

5.  Of  Samo8,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quotr 
ed  by  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Gen.  iv. 
13,  voL  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meunius 
{L  e.)  to  be  the  same-  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius ;  but,  as  Kiihn  observes  {Additam,  ad  Elendi, 
Medioor.  Vet.  a  Fabricio  in  "*  BibUolh.  Graeea,^ 
exhib.  fascic.  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sar 
mos  (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallustius  D10NY8IU8,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxxiL  26),  and  therefore  must  have  Uved 
in  or  before  the  fint  century  after  Christ 

7.  Cassius  Dionysius.    [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribonius 
Largus  {Cotnpos,  Medioam.  c.  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  Uved  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  ia 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  ta 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  ftdl  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  EpHepl. 
ConsiL,  in  OperOy  voL  xi.  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  Uved  ]K^bably  in  ihe  third  century 
B.  c,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  {De  Compos.  Medioam.  sec.  Looosy  v.  3, 
vol.  xiL  p.  8^) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  Uved  probably  in 
the  fiist  century  B.  c.  (Galen,  de  Meti.  Med.  i.  7» 
voL  X.  p.  53 ;  Inirod.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

I      18.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  {Coi 
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MMt  M  Hiffocr,  ^Apkso'y  iv.  69,  rol.  xrii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  at  8  oommentator  on  the  Aphorinus  of 
HippocntM,  mtist  have  lited  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physiciaa  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsas  (De  Mad.  ri.  6.  4;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  mast  hare  fived  in  or  before  the 
first  centary  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  Nol  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon^s  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  a.  d.  410,  Dionyains  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  degiac  Terse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  Amud.  Ecde$.  ad  ann.  410, 
§41.  [W.A.O.] 

DIONYSOCLES  rAtoMNroxX^r),  of  Tralles,  is 
mentioned  by  Stiabo  (ziv.  p.  649)  among  the  di»- 
tingnished  rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  ApoUodorua  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODC/RUS  {AmwrSit^s).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculns 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Qreecei, 
which  came  down  as  £w  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  fiidier  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  uBoally  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorns  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socntes,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  Sckol.  tad  Apotlon.  Wiod,  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
^or  of  a  work  on  rivers  (irf{p)  vvrafiuw,  ScfaoL  ad 
Bmrip,  Hippd,  1*22),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
jtupd  rotf  TparpfJioit  i^fMpnifUva,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast    (Ad  Ewrip,  RkeB.  604.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
lAcian^s  Symponum  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Phito^  dialogue  *^  Euthydemus,**  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Afemor.  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troeiene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  {Arai.  1 )  and  in  the  work 
of  ApoUonius  Dyseolus  **on  Pronouns."     [L.S.] 

DIONYSODCRUS  (Atwwri^s\  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutodus, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  {H.  AT.  ii 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  phioed  on  his 
tomb,  luldresaed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centra  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but,  as  Weidlnr 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwai^  ( Weidler,  HiaL  Adrotu 
p.  1 33  ;  Heilbronner,  m  veti.)         [A.  Di  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.    [Mo8Chion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (AionKnJSsror),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SUS  ( Ai^wros  or  Ai^wiror),  the  youthr 
ftil,  beautiful,  but  efiemimtte  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Bacchus (Bbkxos), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  snniame  of  Dionysus,  \ji 
does  not  occur  till  al^r  the  time  of  Herodotos.  At- 
cording  to  the  common  tradition,  DkniyBia  was  cb« 
son  of  Zeus  and  Seraele,  the  dangrliter  of  Cadm»  fli 
Thebes  (Hom.  Ifmu.  vL  56  ;  Emip.  BoedL  mL; 
Apollod.  iii  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  doaeribe  kai  ss 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Doneter,  loi,  Dioee,  or  Ar;^ 
(Diod.  in.  62,  74;  SchoL  ad  PimL  /yA.  ii.  177; 
Plut  deftum.  16.)  Diodorus  (iii.  67)  farther  mo- 
tions a  tradition,  aoeoidlng  to  which  be  was  a  see 
of  Ammon  and  Amaltheia,  and  that  Amoson,  6«b 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  t^ 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Njsa,  in  a  loody 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.     Amrai 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  dAaghter  of  Ariscacsi, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  hej. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zeos  by  Per- 
sephone or  Iris,  or  describe  him  siniply  as  a  sss  rf 
Lethe,  at  of  Indus.    (Diod.  iv.  4 ;    Phit.  jj^a/m. 
vii.  5  ;  PkUostr.  Fit  ApoUon,  ii  9.)     The  ssw 
divwsity  of  opinions  preTails  in  regud  to  the  os- 
tive  pfaice  of  the  god,  which  in  the  coia»OB  tradi- 
tion is  Thebes,  whBe  in  odiefs  we   fiad  Irafis, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dnnanam  in  Samoa,  Naaos,  M% 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  a»  bis  hirthphoe. 
(Hom.  Hyma,  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  ▼.  75 ;  N«BBii& 
Dion^  ix.  6 ;  Theocrit  xxvi  33.)     It  is  owing  u 
this  divenity  in  the  traditions  th«t  ancient  wiiim 
were  driven  to  the  supposilion  daat  thef« 
ginaUy  several  divinities  which  wwe 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  DioaysnSb    Ck 
(dB  Not  Deor.  iii  23)  distingmshes  five  Diaeya, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63^  &c)  threes 

The  common  stor}%  which  midces  Dionystts  a  sue 
of  Seraele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Hen,jealo«Si4 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  di^^uise  of  a  friend,  or  aa 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  reqnesit  &«3  %a 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  ^17  and  naiestyia 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  owa  wife 
Hera.     When  all  entreaties  te  desist  firom  tftis  re- 
quest were  frdtlees,  Zeus  at  length  cowpjied,  wdA 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightniiig:    Sosde 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  hy  the  s%fat,  and 
being  seised  hy  the  fire,  she  gave  pramatus  hinh 
to  a  child.     Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hermm 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  11.^)  saved  the  child  fram  tht 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeos,  sad 
thus  came  to  maturity.   Various  epithets  which  sis 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occuircnee,  snA  as 
smprywifff,  /ti}^<^^^o^$,  ftigperpa^f  and 
(Stiab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Died.  iv.  5 ;  Earij^ 
295 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  y,  310 ;  Or.  M0L  w.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  ^eus  entntsted  faks 
to  Hennes,  or,  aooordiag  to  others,  to  PustphcBP 
or  Rhea  (Oiph.  Hfmn,  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Bya.  &  c 
MooraiipaX  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athaav 
at  Orehomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  briaig  fain 
up  as  a  giiL    Hera  was  now  urged  on  by  her  jes- 
lousy  to  throw  Ino  and  Athains  into  a  state  «f 
madness,  s&d  Zeus,  ia  order  to  save  his  chid, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  op  m  a 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  ZeWi 
bv  being  placed  as  Hyades  aataog  the  stars.  (Hvgia. 
A6.  182;  Theon,  ad  AfoL  Pkmem,  177;  e«^ 

HVADBS.) 

The  inhiMtants  of  Bnnae;  in  Laeonia,  a^ 
cording  to  Pausanias  (iii  24.  $  3),  told  a  diflhieei 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dienysus.  When  Osteus 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semelo  was  mother  ef  a  son 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  htf  child  into  a  «best,aBd 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  was  carried  by  the 
wind  and  waves  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Semele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  but  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  of  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
MimaUones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  982, 1816),  the 
nymph  NyBa(Diod.iiL69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Nazos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(Diod.iv.52),  axe  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  DuM^xiii^  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Orph.  Ay7im.xlviL4) ;  Maoris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes,  and  fed  him  with  honey.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Baoche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  {Serf,  ad  Vvrg, 
Edog.  vL  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  vras  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  in&ncy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infent  god.  (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  manr  countries  of  the  earth.    A  tn- 
dition  in  Hyginus  \PoA,  Asir,  iL  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  Airther.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  ffod  placed 
both  nuiwiAla  affiong  the  stars,  and  asses  henoBforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.      He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  oi^)osing  the 
introduction    of  the  vine,    which  Dionysus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  («i)penH  4^irc^ov).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
Baeeh.  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Pans.  X.  29 ;  Plut  de  FUm,  24.)  The  most  fiunous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iiL  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrfaanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
and  Oruandes,  looght  against  him.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  w. 
BA^/uvffs,   r<lf^os,    rifpcio,   Adp^  "Eopff,  Zdfitoi^ 
MoXAoi,  ncirScu,  2li3«u.)    But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  var 
rious  fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments -in  the  happy 
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land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  dvilixed, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505 ;  Arrian,  ind.  5 ;  Diod  ii. 
38 ;  Philostr.  VU.  ApoUon.  ii.  9 ;  Viig.  Aen,  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodonis(iii.  5. 
$  1.)  took  pkce  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ephesus  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  than  on  a  spot  which  was.  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plut.  QtuieU,  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amaaons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Amraon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii.  70,  &c)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrasted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut  deFlmm,  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Hom.  //.  vu 
135,  &c  Od.  xxiv.  74 ;  SehoL  ad  Horn,  IL  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii  65.)  All  the  host  of  Baochantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycuigns,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  tlie  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycuigus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  1^  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycuigus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thiaoe  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resutance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron,  or 
Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women ;  but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fiiry,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id,  xzvi;  Eurip.  Baeek,  1142; 
Ov.  Met,  iii.  714,  &c) 

Afier  Dionysus  ban  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  adcnowledge  him,  he 
made  iite  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
kflled  their  own  babes  and  devound  their  flesh. 
(Apdlod.  iii  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Aigos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  <tf  the  women. 
(Pans,  ii  20.  $  3,  22.  §  1.)  AfWrwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Creaiua,  beoanse  the  god  was 
b^eved  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Paus.  ii  23.  \  7.) 
The  hwt  feat  of  Dionysus  was  perfonned  on  a 
voyi^  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  hmding  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steeiwl 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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into  eerpentt,  and  himself  into  a  lion ;  he  filled  the 
Teasel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  that  tbe 
sailors,  who  wen  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  tbey  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  3 ;  Horn.  Hymn,  tL 
44  ;  Ot.  Mei.  iii.  582,  &c)  In  all  his  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  bad  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  won^p :  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  worid,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  L  c)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  hy  the  Troesenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Sotein  (Pans.  iL  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emeiged  with  bis  mother  from  the  Alcyonian  lake. 
(Paus.  iL  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  Gr,  p. 22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Pans.  rm.  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iiL  62  ;  Phumut.  AT.  D,  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  o&pring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  more  fiunous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariaonk.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  wonhip  of  Dionysus,  an  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  oigies  are  not  allnded  to  in  any  way: 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  **  drunken  god ""  (/uur<(/icror),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycuigus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Hom.  H.  vi.  132, 
dec.,  CkL  xviii.  406,  corop.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  tlie  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appean  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representatiye  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  oyerflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  **the  fruit  of  Dionysus.*' 
(Atoir&ffov  Knfiw6s  ;  Pind.  Fragm,  89,  ed.  Bdckh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teadier  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bao- 
chyl.  <9>.  Aiien,  il  p.  40  ;  Pind.  Fragm^  5  ;  Eu- 
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rip.  Batdk.  772.)    As  the  god  of  wine,  he  mnkt 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is,  s 
god  who  has  the  power  of  reveiding  tbe  fatnv  to 
man  by  oracles.    Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  m 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oxade  as  AptSi 
(Eurip.  Bacck,  300),  and  be  faimaelf  bad  an  asadt 
in  Thrace.     (Pans.  ix.  30.  §  5.)     Now,  as  ^ 
phetic  power  is  always  combined  with  tbe  beaiiic 
art,  DionjTsuB  is,  like  ApoUo,  called  ierrpis,  er  wy^- 
on^f  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.    1624^  and  ax  his 
oracle  of  Amphideia,  in  Pboda,  be  Gued  diKaaei 
by  nvealing  the  renwdies  to  the  saffefen  in  tbor 
dreams.   (Pans.  x.  33.  §  5.)     Henoe  be  is  ioTOJud 
as  a  Bfds  attm^p  against  ragii^  diseases.    (S^Jl 
Oed.  Tyr.  210 ;  Lycoph.  206.)     Tbe  no^am  cf  ^ 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  tbe  vae  vai 
easily  extended  to  that  of  bia  being  tbe  pnteeur 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  allnded  to  ia  vsxiocs 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  poets  «f 
antiquity  (Pkus.  i.  31.  §2,  vii.  21 .  §  2%  and  he  ihss 
comes  into  dose  connexion  with  Demeter. 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Idkm,  viL  3  ;   TbeocriL 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  FagL  ilL  736;  Pfait. 
Gr,  36.)    This  character  is  stiU  fintber  devebpd 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoiler  of  dvilaa- 
tion,  a  hiw-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.     V^mti^ 
BaecL  420  ;  Stnh.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)    As 
the  Greek  dnuna  had  grown  oat  of  the  ditbynalsc 
choruses  at  the  festivab  of  Dionysna,  he  was  abs 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  tbe  ptolee^ 
tor  of  theatres.     In  later  timea,  he  was  wonki^ved 
also  as  a  ^^s  x^^^^tos,  whidi  may  have  niuez 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  beoi  tAs 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydos 
forms  of  wonhip  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
(Paus.  viiL  37.  §  3 ;  Amoh.  adv.  GatL  v.  Vj.) 
The  orgiastic  wonhip  of  Dionysus  tecans  to  ham 
been  £st  established  in    Thnce,  and    to  have 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Hdicoa  asd 
Parnassus,  to    Thebes,  Naxoa,   and   thro^ghesi 
Greece,  Sidly,  and  Italy,  though  seaae  viitas 
derived  it  from  Egypt     (Pans.  L  2.  §  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97.)     Respecting  his  festivals  and  tbe  mode  d 
their  celebration,  and  espedsDy  the  introdiKSBM 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Dku 
of  Ant,  ».  ov.   KypuimUf    'Af^csntpia,    *AAms, 
Aifl^and  Dianyna. 

In  the  earliest  tunes  the  Graces,  or  Cbaritra, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus  (Find.  (fL  xni 
20 ;  Plut  QuaetU  Gr,  36 ;  Apollon.  Rbod.  ir. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  bad  m 
altar  in  common.  (Schd.  ad  Pmd,  OL  r,  10; 
Pans.  V.  1 4  in  fin.)  This  drcumstance  is  of  greai 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  duuqge  triuek 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  Us 
wonhip,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  aooompaaxd 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Baodaaoc 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenadea,  Thyiadea,  Mmsl- 
lones,  QodoneSy  Basaarae  or  Baaaaridea,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  lagn^ 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  raoi»es» 
their  heeds  thrown  badcwards,  with  disbevdkd 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrans-stab 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-coMs), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sikni,  Pans,  a- 
tyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  aie 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Stnh 
X.  p.  468 ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &e.  ;  OatolL  64.  25S; 
Athen  L  p.  33  ;  Paua.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  teniplAs  and  statues  of  Dionyans  were  rtrj 
numerous  in  the  andent  worid.    Amopg  tbe  a- 
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crifioeB  which  were  ofilBrad  to  him  in  the  eailiett 
times,  human  aacrifioet  are  also  mentioned*  (Pans, 
vii.  21.  §  I  ;  Porphyr.  de  Abdm.  ii.  55.)    Sabae- 
qaently,  howerer,  t^  barharona  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scouiging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Pans.  viiL 
23.  $  1,  ix.  8.  $  1.)    The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  pionysus  was  a  ram.    (Viig.  Georg. 
ii.  380, 395  ;  Ov.  FatL  I  357.)    Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  Tine,  ivy,  htu- 
rel,and  a^hodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  aaa ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (Pans.  TiiL  89.  $  4 ;  Theocrit  xxri.  4 ; 
Plut.  SympoB.  iii.  5;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  87 ;  Viig. 
Edog.  ▼.  30  ;  Hygin.  Foet.  Attr.  iL  23  ;  Philostr. 
Imag.  ii  17  ;  VU,  ApoUon,  Ui.  40.)    The  earUest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermae  with  the 
phallus  (Pans.  ix.  12.  §  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.    (EustatL  ad  Horn.  p.  1964.)      In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  different 
forms :  1.  As  an  in&nt  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchae.    2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.    He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  fieatures  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  nbes  {fiaffvdpet) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.     His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.     3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Raochus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.     The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  iyy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughta, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.     The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  Ludovisi.    4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.    This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but   never   in  statues. 
(Welcker,  Zeit»ckr^  p.  500,  &c. ;   Hirt.  Mj^hoL 
BUderbA.^.lS,&c)  [L.  &] 

DIOPEITHES  (Aiorefetir).  1.  A  half-fimatic, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  p^haps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  fivm 
the  Diopeitnes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  ofienoe  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  ci^  to  spend  tne  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
Toluntary  breach  of  his  own  enactment  (AristopL 
Eq,  1081,  Vetp.  380,  Av.  988 ;  SchoL  adU.ec; 
Meineke,  Frag,  Com,  Graec  i.  p.  154,  iL  pp.  364, 
583,  704  ;  Suid.  s,  w,  Topythr^  Awmi&iiSy^  Eirm^ 
BwnOy  'fiifio-tfi}.) 

2.  An  Athenian  geneFsI,  lather  of  the  poet 
Henander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thradan  Cherso- 
nesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlen  or  icXiipovxoi.  (Dem.  ds  Cktrt, 
p.  91,  Pkilipp,  iii  p.  114 ;  P8eud.-I>em.  deHaUmn, 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  between  these  settlers  and  the  Cardians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.   This   proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.     Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king^s  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.   He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oratimi,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  a.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  suooeaaful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.    After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byzantium  (b.  c.  340), 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  {Axg.  ad  Dem, 
de  Chen, ;  Don.  dis  Chere,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep,  ad 
Ath,  pp.  159,  160,  161.)    The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  fifivour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  deatL    ( Arist  RhtL  it  8.  $  1 1 ; 
comp.  PhiL  Ep,  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  Fhtipp,  iii. 
j>.  129,  m  Ep.  PkU,  p.  153 ;  Psendo-Dem.  PkiUpp, 
IV.  p.  140;   Diod.  xvi  75 ;   Arr.  Anab,  iL  14  ; 
Paus.  L  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DICPHANES  (Aw^f).  1.  Of  MytUene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  OracchL  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  firiend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  oligarehicai 
foction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic.  BrtO,  27; 
Strab.  xiu.  p.  617 ;  Plut  T,  Graceh.  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry^s  life  of  Plotinus. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod, 
iu.  241;  Eudoc  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DICyPHANES  (AuK^f)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  b.  c,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassias  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotams.  (Varr.  De  Re  RiuL  i.  1. 10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Ruei,  L  1. 10  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  Index  to 
lib.  viiL)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  forther  abridged  by  Asinius  PoUio. 
(Suid.  I.  V,  nm\iu¥.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [W.  A.  G.  j 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  episram  in  the  Grec^  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  u.  259 ;  Jacobs,  iL  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  kite  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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rius  Oracchua,  nor  with  the  Diophane*  whom  Yarro 
mentioDS.    (Jacobs,  ziii.  p.  886.)  [P>  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (AiSipurros).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athena,  whwe  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  aophistical  achooL  He 
was  a  CTOtemponuy  of  Proaeresim,  whom  he  mu- 
vived,  and  whoae  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A*  D.  368.  (Eunapiua,  DiophatU.  p.  ]27»  &jg^ 
Proaeret.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  oontemponuy  of  Demoe- 
thenea,  with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  at  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  e.  LepL  p.  498 ;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suid.  «.  o.  M^kiiwros.)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
[de  Fab,  Leg,  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodonis  (zvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  b.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Laeedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fnlgentins 
(Mftkol.  L  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties, in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
em  countries  (Phot  BiU.  Coi  250,  p.  454,  b.), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Bynnthun 
(«.  V.  "Kiun)^  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
«-o\iTtictf  (Steph.  Bya.  «. «.  AiCu0Ti>ei),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  sUve  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.    (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  lus  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretua. 
{nerap.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (A«(<fNiyro$),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  (Antiatticista,  p.  115, 
21 :  ip4peaf  r6v  olyov  M  rw  vti^v,  Ai6<p€trros 
UtTouuiofUif^.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (At6<p€unos)j  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  menticm  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pi^pua,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
dined  to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tnry  of  our  era  at  the  earliest  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagesti  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity, 
Abulphangiua,  according  to  Montucia,  places  him 
at  ▲.  D.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  i«  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  fiir  as  Greek  literature  is  concern'^ 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Pennj/  Vydopaedkkt  art 
Viga  Oatdta,) 
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It  is  sthgular  that,  thot^  his  data  ia 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least, 
son  to  suppose  that  he  msriied  «t  the  agt  sf  33.  sad 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  bom  of  this  XDuriate, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  y«sn  befcfv  ^ 
&ther:  so  that  Diophaatoa  lived  to  84.  Bs^ik. 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  {anposed  in  vcne,  is  at 
unpublished  Greek  antbcrfagj,  like  sane  sf  thos 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  vczse,  cd 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  ppitaph  I^  ss> 
known  quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diophssta 
lived,  and  tne  nmple  eqaation  of  ooBiditian  to  whiefc 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  prBcediag  infmi 
tion.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  ma^ 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  datesL 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diopbantns  casDe  t» 
light  in  the  1 6tb  century,  it  was  said  that  theee  «cr 
thirteen  books  of  the  *  Arithmetica :  *  hat  as  matt 
than  six  have  ever  been  prodooed  with  that  ti^ ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,  *  De  Mnhs^idsi 
Numeris,*  on  polygonal  nunbera. 
contain  a  syston  of  reasoning  on  nambecs  faf 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  nse  of* 
bob  of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  d 
tions  are  very  much  conducted  in  woids  at  length 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Eadid,  chne  a 
no  question  that  the  work  ia 
treatise  on  algebra^  but  an  algebraical 
the  rektions  oif  integer  numbm,  and  on  the  sola- 
tion  of  equations  of  mora  than  one  variable  in  inte- 
gers. Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  asiae  d 
Diophantine,  and  the  modem  works  m  that  peca- 
culiar  branch  of  nnm^cal  analysis  arhidi  is  cslkd 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  thoee  (tf  Gaass  aod 
L^ndre,  would  have  been  said,  a  centarr  ^in  ts 
be  full  of  Diopkaatine  awa/jstt.  As  there  are  nacr 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  eopr  sf  D»- 
phanttts  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirahle  Is  fpm 
one  simple  proposition  firom  that  writer  in  msArm 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algehcakBl  phiass 
from  the  originaL 

Book  i.  qu.  SO.     Having  given  the  som  of  tvo 
numbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96X  icqniicd  tbe 
numbers.     Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  sim 
should  be  greater  than  the  Moduct    Lei  the  difc*> 
enoe  of  the  numbers  be  2(  (no)  fit) ;  then  the 
being  20  (k')  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the 
number  will  be  r-f-lO  {Trrdj(9t»  tISm  4 
Ms  Kid  fio  n  and  the  less  will  be  10~t  {pm  \ 
\Wi^i  SOS  CMS,  which  he  would  ofaen  write  fi  l 
t  sis  dX  But  the  product  is  96  (^r')  which  is  sh» 
100— s>  (p'  Xeiifwi  Bwdfjums  luat,  cr  (f  ^KA), 
Henoe  r  =:2  {ylwerm  6  sisftS  fit)  Ac. 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  fae 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algefaiaical  noCaliea  Is 
the  preceding,  though  he  ndght  adnrit  that  tboe 
was  algebraiasl  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  consaM 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  or  Caidaa, 
Tartaglia,  Stevinaa,  and  the  other  Europeaa  algeka* 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  mad 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  excB' 
{dified,  or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  praeede^ 
the  seveatoenth  centory.  Diophsatas  dedines  Ui 
letters,  iust  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-f-l)  th; 
and  /Ao  IS  an  abbievii^on  of  /Mpdf  or  fumi$€s,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophaatna  waa  an  oK^ioal 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hmt  frva 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  coe^ 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length:  the  vei/  gtt&t  maa- 
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larity  of  the  D!o|>himtiti«  and  Hindu  lUgebiB  (as 
far  as  tile  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  mnst  have  bad  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  thongh  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
eabject  by  the  introduction  of  Eaclid*8  form  of  de- 
monstration. On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  translar 
tions,  and  abbreyiations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Anna  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planndes  on  the  first  two  books ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xylander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Mesiriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.  Fermat  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Gr.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  beins  peculiarly  his 
Bubiect).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat^s  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  hidy,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Bamch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diofrfiantus,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES(A«J.^»oi^oj 
or  AuHpdjrms)^  a  medical  writer  of  Lyeia  (Galen, 
De  Compos,  Afedicam,  sec.  Locos^  ix.  4^  vol.  ziii.  p. 
281 ),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (voL  xii.  p.  846 ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  175, 
1 81),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

DIO'RES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotua,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
same  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
80  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L,  L.  \x.  \2,  ed.  MUUer; 
Micon.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AuwKopSSfis),  1.  A  Bysan- 
tine  grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  hi  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marciaans  and 
Leo.  (Suid.  «.  o.  NunJAoos;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.   (Diog.  Laert  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
saeus  (L  p.  11)  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (s. «.  "Ofinipos)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  ol  voff  'Ofii^  v6fun.  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  v*pl  roQ  ri»¥  i^p^w  Koff  "Oijoipov 
/Biov,  from  which  a  firagment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (L  p.  8 ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Honu  p.  1270.) 
The  dro/tnyjUOMtJ/iaro,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (I  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  Pint  Lye,  11,  Ages,  35), 
and  of  another  ircpl  vofdfunf  (Schol.  €ul  Arigtopk, 
Av.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot.  s,v.  tncurdKii;  Eudoc 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Diosooride 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  fiither  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  hitter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das  (s.  V,  Z^y«0v), 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  (lie  Die  NaL  17;  comp. 
Varro,  deL.  L,  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aio<rfcopi57rf),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  AnoLi.  493  ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Eueigetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  AiovKopHfiov  NucoroAtrov,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Oaiicuid  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Dioscuridss.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  (Ai(KrKovpf3i?r  or  AuxTKopU 
9iyr),  the  name  of  sereral  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  PsDACius  or  Pboanius  (Uf^dxtot  ornMnos) 
DioflooiiiDss,  the  author  of  Uie  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia  Compestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  Uepl^TKiis  ^larpacijSf 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  beeo 
made,  cause  it  now  to  bo  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation .  His  treatise  consisto  of  a  description  of  aD 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  vrith  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refor ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical^ 
althoagh  his  general  principles  (so  for  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect  The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modem  naturalisto  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  whole» 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  follen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talente  of  the  writer. 
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His  woik  has  been  comperad  with  that  of  Theo- 
phnutoB,  bat  this  teems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  aathors 
were  totally  difierent,  the  one  writing  as  a  scien* 
tific  botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist;  and 
accordingly  we  find  eaeh  of  these  celebrated  men 
snperior  to  the  otha  in  his  own  department 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Bfateria 
Medica  who  soooeeded  Dioaoorides,  they  were 
geneially  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  enors  or  sttpp^  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  i^-hich  rehtes  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  ba«n  very  much 
illttstnted  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radcli£b  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  **  Flora  Graeca.**  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  foUo, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  Eart  mentioned  by 
Dioaoorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  **  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine** 
(Lend.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  thui 
himsell 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  IIcpl  Ai|Xirrqp&fV  ^apfiJucmw,  De  Vmenis; 
Ofpl  'Io^^Amt,  De  VmeiiaHMAtumalilnu;  TltfA  E^ 
wifpioTW  'AvA*v  TC  Koi  Svy^Ttfr  4apfuLiefl»r,  De 
facile  PcarabiUlntg  iam  SimpLieSnu  qaam  CbmpodiiM 
MedioamaUk;  and  a  few  smaller  worics,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  transition  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fohCoUe,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venet.  1499,  foL,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scaree.  Per- 
hi^  the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
raoenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Franco^  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  thiat  by  C  Sprengel,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1830,  in  Gre^  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twen^-sizth  vols, 
of  K'dhn*s  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  transhted  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  hmguages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  IS  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  forther  information  respecting  Dios- 
corides and  the  editions  of  his  wnk,  see  Le  Qerc, 
HisL  de  la  Mid,;  Haller,£iUiba.  A>toi.;  Sprengel, 
Hia,  de  la  Mid,;  Fabric  Bmatk,  Graeca;  Bo- 
stock*s  Hiatory  of  Medkme;  Choulant,  Handbuck 
der  Bvcherhmdeftir  die  Adten  Median, 

2.  D108OORIDB8  Phagab  (^wmr)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus  (Galen, 
does,  Hippoer,  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  b.  c.  According  to 
Snidas  («.  e.  Auktic.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscorides  of  Anasarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  b.  c.  41 — 30,  and 
was  sumamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  fiMC.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy* 
sidan  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ( GUm.  Hippoer, 
«.  «.  'Ii^iKiJi',  vol  xix.  p.  105),  and  Panlus  Aegi- 
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nete  (/)»  ife  jr«f .  iv.  24).  aa  a  witive  of  AksBdn. 
He  wrote  several  medioil  worka,  whic^  are  not  bm^ 
extant.  (Said.  Z.  e. ;  Eroliaii.  ^^bss.  Hippoer,  pw  1) 

3.  DiosooRiDBS,  a  QmrnmaTian  at  Rone,  ^\ 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appeaia,  at  any  lale.  a 
have  given  great  attention  to  nwtdical  litentoie.  & 
lived  in  the  biynning  of  the  aeeond  centuiy  a&e 
Christ,  probably  in  the  rvign  of  Hadrian,  a.  x 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  editiflo  of  ikt 
works  of  Hii^ooatea,  which  waa  mm ' 
He  is,  however,  aocosed  bj  Oalen  of  haviag 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  rhiTf^ 
the  old  readings  and  modernizing  the  faa^sBse. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidonu  Capito, 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  tiaies 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  OammBmi,  ns  H^tpoar,  "  Ar3 
Horn.**  i.  1 ;  ii  1,  voL  xv.  pp.  21,  110;  CommaL  m 
Hippoer.  **  De  Humor  J^  i.  piooeni.  t6L  xvi  p.  2 ; 
OommmL  ts  Hippoer,  *^Epidemu  F/.**  i.  psoocB.  vsL. 
zvii.  part  L  p.  795 ;  GUm.  Hippoor,  in  r.  dn^aff- 
<r«To,  vol  xix.  p.  83.)  fW.  A.  6.J 

DIOSCCRIUS  (^uMTKiptos)  of  Mjza,  wm  tk 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  dn^^teis  of  the  es- 
peror  Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  tae 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Said.  «;  e.)  f  P.  S^J 

DIO'SCORUS  {ii»6cicopot).  1.  A  phyiiciB, 
probably  bom  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  in  the  nxtk 
century  afker  Christ.  His  fother^  name  ra 
Stephimus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  Tt^  de 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  p.  198) ;  one  of  his  hrochefs 
the  physidan  Alexander  Trallianns  ;  anf»tl>fT 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthenrias ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brotheis, 
Metrodoms  and  Olympins,  were  both  cnuaent  ia 
their  several  professions.     (HisL  t.  pi  149.) 

2.  Anotha  physician  of  the  same  name,  matf 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  aecand  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  niiwiwi»l  fofanbe  k 
quoted  by  Galen.  {De  Oompot.  Medioam.  «c 
Loeoe,  vui.  7,  vol.  xiil  pu  204. )         [  W,  A.G.1 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatos  of  the  pneSaba 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  often  a^w&tai 
by  Justinian  in  a.  n.  528,  to  compile  the  Constits- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const,  ^oec  ^aoe  aeomufio,  f  1, 
Const.  Stanma  Reip.  i  2.)  [J.  T.  G.} 

DIOSCU'RI  (AuKTiraiipoi),  that  is,  aons  «f 
Zeus,  the  weU-knoirn  heroes.  Castor  and  PoilaXp 
or  Polydeuoes.  The  singular  form  Ad^tmupes,  «c 
Ai^mipos,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of 
marians,  and  the  Latins  sometimes  usi 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  H.  N,  x.  43  ;  Ser. 
ad  Hry,  Georg.  iii.  89 ;  Horat.  Cbras.  iiL  29,  64.) 
According  to  die  Homeric  poems  (OdL  xL  298,  Ac) 
they  wen  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndaneos,  kii^  d 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Hdoa. 
( Horn.  Ii.  iii.  426.)  Hence  thej  are  often  caOed  bf 
the  patron3rDiic  Tyiidaridae,  (Ov.  PatL  v.  7mL 
MeL  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  finnous  for  his  akil 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  PoUaz  ftr 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  finaa 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Txvf. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  il^ 
came  to  lifo  every  other  day,  and  they  enjorid 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  Aoeoidiiig  & 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zens  sad 
Leda,  and  uren  bom  at  the  same  time  with  tfaor 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymm^  xiiL  5 ; 
Theocrit  xxii. ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  JVeas.  x.  150; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  149  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155  ;  Tsrti. 
ad  Lyoopk.  51 1 ;  Serv.  ad  Aeiu  iu.  328),  or  with- 
out thor  sister,  and  either  out  of  an  are  or  in  the 
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nacnnd  way,  bat  in  such  a  manner  that  Pollaz 
was  the  fint  bom.  (Tsets.  ad  Lyeopk,  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeoa,  and  Castor  was  the 
■on  of  Tyndareus.  Hence,  Polydeoces  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
dea^  like  eyery  other  mortal  (Find.  Nem,  x.  80, 
with  the  SchoL;  Theocrit.  xziT.  ISO;  ApoUod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
«uch  as  Amyclae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of 
Pephnos,  at  Thalaroae.  (Theocrit  zzii.  122  ; 
Viig.  Cftorg*  iii.  89  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  z.  564  ;  Hom. 
Hymn.  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  4,  '26.  $  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  erents:  1.  7^r  sttpedUion  agakut 
Athena.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  hod  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
auperintendence  of  his  mother  Aethrs.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  rev«iled  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod. 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (ApoUod.  L  0.)  Menes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  hb  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  Tkes.  31,  Ac. ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  part  m  the  ecepedilion  of 
the  Argonauts^  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Paus.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe* 
ment  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
atars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut  d«  Flae.  Fhilos.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec.  QnaetL  NaL  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con* 
quered  him.  During  the  Aigonantic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  L  19  ;  comp.  Strnb.  zi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin.  zliL  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  6.)  3.  Their  bat- 
tle with  the  mma  o/Apharmt.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippui,  Phoebs,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  oS^  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  FatL  t.  700  ;  SchoL  ad 
Find.  Nem,  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Mnenleus,  Mnesinous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  fiuher  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothua.  (Tsetc.  ad  Lgeoph, 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Afrfuureus,  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxoi  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  boo^.  He  cat  up 
a  bun  into  four  parts,  and  dedaied,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  snooeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  halt  Idns,  thereupon,  not  only 
ale  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  bro- 
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therms  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Meseene.  (Pind.  Nem.  z.  60  ; 
A](K>Uod.  iii.  II.  $  2 ;  Lycoph.  L  e.)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently. Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynecus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  ApoUod. 
U.  cc;  Txets.  ad  Lycoph.  1514 ;  Theocrit  xxiL  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Poet.  Attr.  il  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  hist,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  bun.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  hb  brother*s  fiite,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Hom. 
IL  ill  243  ;  Pind.  Nem,  z.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
251.)  Aocordinff  to  a  di£ferent  form  of  the  story, 
Zens  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brotheia 
by  pbcing  them  among  the  stars  as  QemiiiL 
(Hygin.  Poet,  Atftr,  L  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Eur^,  Orett, 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  tiU 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
leus.  (Paus.  iiL  13.  §,I.)  MUller  (Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  via.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, vis.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zens,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
z.  33.  $  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  ^tol  trtrriipts,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dyoiccf 
or  dvoKfs.  (Plut  Thei.  33 ;  Strab.  v.  pi  232 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  30,  iv.  5 ;  Aristoph.  Lyeiitr.  1301 ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viiL  21,  in  fin.^  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotheriy  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  they  mi^t  assut  the  shipwredced. 
{JAj^psi.  Poet. Attr.  Le  ;  Eurip.//Um.l511 ;  Hom. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  L  p.  48  ;  Herat  Oarm,  L  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  senersl,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  um,  the  violation  of  which 
was  pnnuhed  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iii  16.  §  3 ; 
BSckh,  EapUeaL  ad  Find.  p.  1 35.)  Their  charao- 
ters  as  irO(  dyaB6s  and  hnrMofios  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (Pmd.  O^  iii.  38,  Nem. 
X.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entiance  of  the  lace-course.  (Pans,  iii  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  bdieved  to  have  invented  the 
waiHclance,  and  warlike  mask,  and  poets  and  barda 
were  fsvonied  by  them.  (Cie.  de  OraL  ii  86  ;  VaL 
Maxim,  i  8.  $7.)  Owing  to  their  wariike  chaiao- 
ter,  it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  aooompmied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (mkomi  ; 
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Did,  ^Amt  f.  ik\  and  aftenrarcU,  when  one  king 
only  took  tho  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  oX 
thoee  symbols.  (Herod,  y.  75.)  Sepalchral  monu- 
ments of  CMtor  existed  in  Uie  temple  of  the  Dios- 
cori  near  Theiopne  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  56  ;  Pans.  iii. 
20.§l),atSparta(Paas.iii.  13.§l  ;  CiaUNat, 
Deor,  iii  5,\  and  at  Aigos.  (Pint.  QuaesL  Gr.  '2a) 
Templca  and  statoes  of  the  Dioacttii  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particuhirly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesoa.  Respecting  their  festivals,  8eeZ>u^  of 
Ant  I.  or.  'Ai^cio,  AtoaKofiftta,  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  woiks  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iii  18.  §  8,  T.  19.  9  1 ;  CatulL  37. 2  ;  Val.  FUcc. 
T.  367.) 

At  Ilome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postomins  Aibns,  durii^  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
die  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Rc^ua.  (Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Liv.ii.  20, 42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Mazimns,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Fbuninius.  (Vitruv.  ir.  7  ;  P. 
Vict  Beg.  Urb.  xi)  Frem  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  B.  c.  805,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  proceauon  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  «f  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grsnd  sacrifice  was 
oflfered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
aons  of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  t  c;  Liv.  ix. 
46  i  VaL  Max.  ii  2.  $  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  ds  Vir. 
iUuitr.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCCRIDES  (Awor- 
itavpiJiifi).  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  oomic  scenes,  and 
jsre  inscribed  wiUi  the  artist^  name, 

AI02K0TPIAH2  2AMIOS  EHOIHSE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  OMt 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fuUy  do* 
scribed  by  Winckebnann.  (GttckkhU  d,  Ktmtt,  bk, 
▼ii  c.  4.  §  18,  bk.  xii  c.  1.  §§  9-11,  Naekrieki,  v. 
d.  neue$L  Nerad.  Enldeok  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  givot  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  ^  Pompeii,*'  ii  pw  41.  (See  alaa 
Mut.  Borhom.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  wiu  the  likeness  of  Ai^stas, 
which  was  UMd  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (PUn.  xxxvii  1,  s.  4 ; 
Suet.  Oet.  50.)  In  these  passages  moat  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AI02K0TPIA0T. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann,  GeackidUe d.  Ktuut,  bk.  xL  c. 2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  (Afori/ta),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
his  Symposium  (p.  201,  d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
ou  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  which  in 
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fiKt  form  the  nndeus  of  that  dialogue.  So«e  err 
tics  believe,  that  the  whole  atory  of  IKotina  i«. 
mere  fiction  of  Plato^s,  while  other*  axe  indtficd  v 
see  in  it  at  least  some  hiatorical  fooiulatioB,  aoc  & 
regard  her  as  an  historical  persons^ge.  Later  Gmk 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  LijcaesB  Zria» 
and  state,  that  she  viras  a  Pythagorean  ii^iiliwiijAii 
who  resided  fi>r  some  time  at  Athene  (Luias^ 
EmiMck,  7,  Imag.  18;  JMax.  Tyr.  Dimert  S; 
comp.  Hennann,  CresoL  a.  Systeat^  d.  PtatL  Pi2:M. 
i  p.  523,  note  591;  Ast,  Lebam  a.  Sdrifin  PA^a^ 
p.  313.)  [L.S.: 

DIOTI'MUS(AcoTi^r).  1.  Agramnmiian^Aii- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  prof^siaD  e(  a 
teacher  at  Gaigaia  in  the  Troad — a  hard  bi,  vsidi 
Aratus,  who  appeacs  to  hare  been  oooteo>p«cuT 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  j 
probably  the  same  whose  volnmiiious  comaioa-gJiiee 
book  (vayraiawd  dtwynia'/unM}  ia  qooted  fay  :xe- 
phanns  of  Byaantium  (1.9.  TUurtraifiyaSa*).  Sci^aci- 
der  would  refer  to  him  the  epigrama  under  ;hs 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  AntlMlagy.  See  b^v. 
{AniJM,  i.  p.  253 ;  Jacobs,  adloc;  Maenb.  i>^ 
V.  20;  StepL  Bye  ».  v.  rdpyofai  Fabric  Bii 
Graee.  vd.  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  47^) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  period  at  which  he  lived  ii 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Antsm 
of  Sahunis,  by  Athenaens  (x.  p.  436,  cl)^ 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'BpagXtis, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  lahooxa  of  Hercules, 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Snidas  (n  r. 
Evf>vficrrof ),  and  by  Michael  Apoatolina,  the  Bj- 
zantine,  in  his  oollectian  of  provecfoa.  (Jacobs,  Am- 
thoL  voL  xiii  p.  888 ;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  ooUector  of  riddia 
(7/>2^),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  intedocBaaa 
in  the  Ife^moaoj^iislae  of  Athenaeua  (x.  p.  44S,  c) 
as  i  iraipos  iifiuv^  and  lived  therefore  at  the  be^ 
ning  of  the  third  century  cf  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  ban 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  kt^ 
fifty  letters,  pro&ssing  to  have  been  vrrittea  1^ 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it.  (Diog.  I^aibt.  x.  3; 
Menag.  ad  loc)  Acc<»ding  to  Athcnanis,  vb 
is  evidently  aUuding  to  the  same  stoiy  in  a  pas- 
sage where  Ai6Tifju>s  apparently  ahould  be  scb> 
stituted  for  6«$T<jiof,  be  was  convicted  of  thi 
foi^ery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  EpioueaB,  u^ 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii  p.  611,  bw)  We  kaia 
from  donent  of  Alexandna  {Strom,  ii  21 ),  iha 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (eMore)  a 
oonaist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  pei&et 
aocumuktion  of  blessings  (woi^Xcia  tmt 
which  looks  like  a  depardire  from  atxict 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  {£tk,  y* 
i  7,  8.)  [E.  K.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Aidri^s).  Under  thia  name  thm 
are  seversl  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthsiofy 
(Brondc,  AnaL  i  250  ;  Jacoba,  i  183),  w^xk 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  productiona  of  difeect 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  AmcI^ 
Ht\7i<riov^  and  the  ei^th  Aunfyutv  'Aflfmfui)  tw 
AtowtlBotfS.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  k 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  DKitiams.  vW 
was  one  of  the  ten  oiaton  given  up  to  Antipaief- 
(Suid.  s.  9.  *Arrar0rpt ;  Pseude-Plut.  FcC  JT  Orafc 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  epigrama  bdsi^  ts 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  on^t  to  bt 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  rders  tbee 
to   the    grammarian  Diotiraua,  of  AdzamyttiiiB. 
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The  epigraioB  under  the  name  of  Diotimns  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  (Jacobs,  xiii. 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Au^Mios),  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superatitioos  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxviiL  23),  and  who  must,  there- 
fore, have  lired  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (AioT07^njj),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  ircpl  oai&nfros,  of 
which  three  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit.  V.  69,  xliii.  95, 130),  and  another  TCfu  /Soin- 
Ac^of,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  61, 62).  [US.] 

DIO'TREPHES  (Awrpf'^wij,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,  &  c.  41 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samoa,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thraoe, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thaaos.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  D^trephes  (Thuc  iv.  119): 
this  theiefora  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes,  son  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitiephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mvcalessus.    [Diitrspubs.]         [A.  H.  C] 

DIO'TRFJ^HES  (Atorp^^s),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  (<ro^iurr/ls  |y8<i{o5),  bom  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  Ms  pupiL  (Strah. 
xiiL  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  659.)  [R  E.J 

DIOXIPPE,  (AiM|iinr^,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Praefi,  Fab,  154,  163, 
181 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  (AK^^Tiros),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  «.  v.),  wrongly 
called  DexippuB  in  another  passage  of  Suidaa,  («.  v. 
KMpuMDMos)  and  by  Eudoda  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  ArrnropiHtSoffK^  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e^),  'laroptaypd^  (Ath.  L  c.\  which 
VoBsius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fikbulous  Oreek  historians  {de  Hist.  Graec  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  A<a2ucaJ;'<^i«9i,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  ^ikdfiyvpos.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  XL  pp.  496,  £,  602,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  fimm  Suidas  and  Photius  («.  v.  KwpvKa2os)^ 
the  €hi<ravp6s,  (Meineke,  F^.  Com,  Graec  L 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.     [Dsxippus.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai^M^f ),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Synbcusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  Uiough  the  victoiy,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy*s  ships,  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phormio^s  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  e£kct  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  viL  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DrPHlLUS  (A/^Aeff).  ].  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  Br^onitf,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  x.  83 ;  Sdiol. 
Aristoph.  Nub,  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  before  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  //»<.  Crii.  Cum,  Oraee,  pp.  448,  449; 
Vosftiuti,  de  Hist.  Gtqjcc,  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  dt  Com,  pp.  xxx.  xxxi)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtesan  Gnathaena,  asad  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  ap.  Atien,  xiii.  pp.  579,  £, 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep,  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  L  e.),  and  some* 
times  to  hare  acted  himself.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  firequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythol<^cal  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  die 
poets  Archilochtts,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath« 
XL  p.  487,  a.,  xiiL  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  degant,  but  it  contains  many  depar* 
tures  from  Attic  purity.  Rdpecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke.   (HitL  Ont.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  pla3rs  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles :  "Aywua  (Ath. 
ix.  p.  401,  a.,  XV.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  alao  as- 
cribed to  Calliaoxs  :  *AJitK(poi  (Ath.  xl.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  X.  72 ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  *AX«fir- 
rpta  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis :  "Afiwrrpis  (Suid.  8,v.  *Adn¥aias)  :  Alfnivf 
Tc<x^^9  ^  whidi  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachufi  under  the  title  of  E^Mouxof  or  Srpck 
ruiTTit  (Ath.  XL  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopolinices  in  the  Miies  Gloriowi  of  Plautns, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus ; 
*Avdyhpos  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  II, »'.  123 ;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20): 
*Ayafftfii6^yoi  (Ath.  xl  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25) ;  "AwKnaros  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.):  'Airo^ihTij;, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  'Ato. 
Ktwouffo,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp^  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
PolLx.  12):  BaAai'«iov(Ath.x.  p.446,d.;Antiatt, 
p.  108.  32) ;  Bouhus  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.) :  r«v*oj 
(Ath.  vL  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Liaert, 
ii.  120,  Atf^/Aov  should  be  substituted  for  ^aipiKov; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loe.  and  Meimske,  Hiti^  CriU  pp, 
42%  426) :  AaiwifSes  (Erot  gkMs.  Harpoc.  p.  116)  t 
AiatMprdvowra  (Ath.  iii.  p.  1 11,  e.) :  *EyKakoGjrrti 
(Antiatt  p.  1 1 0. 1 8) :  'Ek^  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a. ; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72 ;  see  Meineke,  pu  453) : 
*£Aen}^povKTcs  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a.) ;  'EAAc^opi* 
{6fuvM  (Antiatt.  p.  100.  12) :  "^iropof  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  vil  p.  316,  C ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc.  ap.  Bekker,  Atieod,  pt  1445;  Harpocrat, 
p.  130.  22)  :  'Evayliotrrts  (AtL  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
Zvaylfftiwra  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq,  960 :  Photius 
and  Suidas,  9,  v,  ^\6s)  i  %vJiuaij^6fuuos  (Poll. 
X.  137)  :  *£TiTpoini,  or  mord  correctly  'Eirirportvs 
(Antiatt.  p.  69)  :  *EvuAiyK>s  (Poll  x.  99)  :  Zw^ 
ypAf^s  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f ,  vil  p.  291,  f. ;  Stob. 
Ftor,  cv.  5) :  'HpaicKiis  (Ath.  x.  p.  421, e.):  "H/tttt 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.) :  Qffcravp6s  (Stob.  Fior,  xii. 
12) :  Bnnrt^s  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  pi  451,  b.): 
Ki9apMs  (Poll  X.  38, 62) :  KAnpovfieifot^  of  which 
the  CcuuM  of  Pkutus  is  a  translation  {Prolog,  31): 
Avtu^Uu  (Ath.  VL  p.  307,  f.,  corap.  iv,  p.  168,  b.) : 
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Uaa4f»mw  (PolL  z.  18):  Mnyiikior  (Ath.  uL 
p.  124,  d.) :  naJitpamd  (Ath.  x.  p.  423,  e.) : 
ncAAamf  (Etym.  Mag.  pu  206,  16):  Tlofdirnos 
(Ath.  tL  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  £,  247,<L,  z.p.422,bu): 
n«Aii8cff  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  £) :  tbBpaimiSj  prob»- 
Ut  for  TtSpaiifarns  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  484,  e.) :  IIAiy^ 
^Ipot  (Antiatt.  p.  101.  4;  and  periuipt  Euatath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1479.  46):  noKvwpdytjw  (Ath,  li. 
p.  225,  a. ;  Phot  ». «.  P«ey9euos) :  Tbippa  ( Ammon. 
Dif.  Verh.  PL  61) :  Sdbr^  (Ath.  zl  p.  487,  a., 
ziii.  p.  599,  d.) :  %m\uc6s  (Poll  iz.  81),  which, 
however,  Mongi  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  ISx*~ 
h<a  (Etym.  Ma^  p.  683,  24,  ooireeted  bj  Gaia- 
foid):  3tfwui  uOf  if <ngorref ,  which  waa  tianahtted 
by  Plautus  nnder  the  title  of  Cbmmoriisntet,  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  AdeiphL  (Te- 
lenL  FroL  AddpL  10 ;  see  Meineke,  MemcuuL  el 
PkUmm.  Reliq,  p.  1):  S^po^pm  (Harpoc  p. 55. 8): 
SuTMpfs,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
▼i.  p.  247t  a.  c.,  xiy.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  «.  v.  ^HfuU ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3):  TcAc<r(as  (Ath.  zir.  pL640,d.): 
*piap  (Stob.  Flor,  cztl  82):  ♦tA<(3«A^  or  ♦cA^ 
3«Afoi  (Antiatt  p.  80.  29,  110. 17)  :  Xptwox^ 
(Phot  s.  V,  dwoia).  There  aie  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Rmdau  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilos  (FnL  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Graee. 
I  pp.  445—457,  ir.  pp.  375—430.) 

3.  A  gnunmaiian,  of  Laodioeia,  wrote  npon  the 
Tkaiaea  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Caaanbon,  ad  Aik,  Tii.  c.  18, 
Pl  547;  SchoL  ad  Theocr.  z.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grieronsly  offended  by  ^^ply- 
ing  to  Pompey,  at  the  ApoUinaiian  games  (b.c.  59), 
the  words  **  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,**  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  ii  19.  §  3; 
VaL  Maz.  vi.  2.  §  9.)  \V,  S.] 

DrPHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Sdlpo.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  ▼.  84.) 

3.  Jjiother  Stoic,  sumamed  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Ludan, 
Comm,  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

BrPHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  {EpUl.  a<l  Q.  /*.  iiL  1, 1,  iiL  9.)     [P.  S.] 

BrPHILUS  (Ai^iXot).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cydades,  who  was  a  contem- 
ponuy  of  LjTsimachus,  king  of  Thraoe,  about  the 
oeginningof  the  third  century  B.C.  (Athen.iLp.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Titfk  r&v  Upoa^tpofUimir 
rots  IfoaoSei  ml  rsSir  Tyiodwwi,  **  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health**  (Athen.  iiL  §  24. 

E.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
nt  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  fing> 
ments  preserved  by  him.  (ii  pp.  51, 54, 55, 56,  Ac) 
2.  A  natiye  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phry^iia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  814)  as  havmg  written  a 
eommentary  on  Nicander*s  Tkeriaeoj  and  who  must, 
therefore,  hare  lired  between  the  second  centniy  be- 
fore and  the  third  century  after  Christ  [W.A.O.] 
DITHRIDAS  (Ai^plSat),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  b.  c  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
anny,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 


DIRCE. 

the  states  tint  were  friendlj  to  Sports,  and  pw- 
cute  the  war  with  StmthafSL  Witk  nmBBcn  v 
leas  agreeable  than  thoee  of  hia  pat  Jcceawr,  he  fad 
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more  stfaniness  and  eiteigj   of 

therefore  soon  zetriered  the  affiuia  of 

and,  baring  captured  Tignusea,  tke  ■ 

Stmthaa,  together  with  hia  wifie,  ke 

large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  w 

to  raise  and  support  a  bod j  of : 

HelL  iT.  8.  f§  21,  22.)     DipiuidM,  the  Ephs. 

who  is  mentioned  by  Phitaidi  {Apm.  1 7} 

sent  forward  to  meet  AgeaUana,  tliai  at  Ni 

in  Theasaly,  and  to  deore  him  to  advaaee  at  oLoe 

into  Boeotia,  b.  a  394.     (Comp.  Xes.  HtiL  it.  1 

§  9.)    The  name  Diphridaa,  as  it  aeena,  ahaaid  be 

substituted  for  Diphiias  in  Diod.  ziv.  97.    (£.  £] 

DIPOENUS   and   SCYLLIS   0 
2ic6xXts)j  Tezy  ancient  Greek 
always  mentioned  together.      They-  beks^ed  is 
the  style  of  art  called  Dafdaiian      (DAJDALca] 
Pauaanias  says  that  they  were  disciplea  of  Canss- 
lus,  and,  according  to  soma,  hia  aooa.    (iL  15.  f  U 
iil  17.  f  6.)    There  is,  howerer,  no  dcadic  t^ 
they  were  real  persons ;  but  they  fired  near  :he 
end,  instead  of  the  b^i^ining,  of  the  period  of  ^ 
Daedalids.    Pliny  says  that  they  wtse  baca  a 
Crete,  during  the  time  (tf  the  Median  empire,  azd 
before  the  rdgn  of  Cyms,  about  the  50th  OJ  tx»- 
piad  (&  c.  580 :   the  accession  of  Gyms  was  ia 
b.  c.  559).     From  Crete  they  went  to  Sieyoo, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  aeat  of  Gmbs 
art    There  they  were  employed  on  aone  sarees 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  stafnrs  were  fiaiihfd 
the  artists,  complaining  of  some   wro^g,  hetsak 
themselres  to  the  Aetolian^    The  Sicyomans  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  fomine  and  drought 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Drfphic  omd&, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenna  and  Scyfih 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods,  adiich  thty 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewnrda  and 
The  statues  were  those  of  ApoUo,  Artenua,  H< 
des,  and  Athena  (Plin.  H,  N,  zzzri.  4.$  1 ), 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  giYMip 
the  seixura  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  AmrcLABca. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambrada,  Aigoa,  and  deaoae. 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenna.  (§  2.)    He 
also  says  ($$  1,  2),  that  these  artiata  veie  the  fiz* 
who  were  celebrated  fi>r  sculpturing  in  maihle,  aad 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  cf  Pare^    Pum- 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statne  of  Atheas, 
at  Cleonae  (/.  c),  and  at  Aigos  a  groop  repraseai- 
ing  Castor  and  Polluz  with  thdr  wivea, 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anazis  and 
nous.    The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  i 
parti  of  the  horses,  which  were  (tf  irocy. 
ii.  22.  §  6.)     Clement  of  Akzandrk 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also 
Hercules  of  Tiiyns  and  Artemis  of  Mnnydiia,  sc 
Sicyon.    {Fndrep,  p.  42.  15 ;  «unp^  Flm.  L  c) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  ScrUia  were  Tec- 
taeus  and  Angelion,  Learehus  of  Bhepnas,  Dciy- 
deidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontaa,  and  TW 
des,  who  were  all  four  1  M^t^a^mnni^w^    (Pus.  iL 
32.  § 4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  ▼.  17.  §  1,  tL  19.  §  90  [P.S-I 

DIRCE  (Alpni),  a  daughter  of  Helioa  and  wife 
of  Lycus.  Respeetiiig  her  sloiy,  see  Ajupbidk,  p> 
151,  a.  Her  bodr  was  changed  by  Dioaysaa^  is 
whose  eerrioe  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  wdl  os 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  F<A.  7.)  A  aaaD  liTcr 
near  Thebes  likewise  receiTed  its  name  frnn  hsEi 
(Pans.  iz.  25.  §  3.)  [I^  a] 
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DIVITIACUS. 

DIS,  contneted  from  Diret,  a  name  BometinieB 
giveii  to  Pluto,  and  hence  alto  to  the  lover  worid. 
(Cic.  d4  Nat  Dear.  ii.  26;  Vug.  Am.  rl  127  ; 
comp.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lired  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobios  in  his  Saturnalia 
(vii  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [W.  A.  O.] 

DITALCO.    [ViRiATHUS.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  b.  a 
189,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Lignrians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  zxxvii  47,  50,  67.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  b.  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
▼emoTs.  Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Dives  was  com- 
missioned to  appoint  five  recnperatores  of  senato- 
rian  nmk  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investigsr 
tions  which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
Toluntary  enle.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
▼olved  in  it.  L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  tiiem  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embas^  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stetioned  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar> 
riages  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  tiiat,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonisU  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  ooUmia  l&ertmorum,  (Liv. 
zliL  28,  81,  xliiL  2,  3.)  [L.  &] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  &  c.  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  a.  c.  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (B.  O,  i. 
18 ;  comp.  Oros.  v.  15 ;  Liv.  EpU,  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dnmnoriz,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDh.  L  41 ) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrete  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pudoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefo  in  requesting 
Caesar^said  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
gneat  of  Cioefo  ids  dS»,  Lc).  Throaghoat,  Cniemi 
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pkced  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  tiie  Bellovad, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  B.  O.  i.  8,  16-20,  81,  82, 
ii.  5, 14, 15.  vi.  12,  vii.  89;  Plut.  Caes.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  zxxviii.  84,  Ac)  [K  K] 

DIURPANEUS.    [Dbcbbalus.] 

DIUS  (Aibf),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  {cApiom. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  vcpl  JMAXon};,  of  which 
two  fragmente  are  preserved  ill  Stobaeus.  (Tit 
Ixv.  16, 17.)  [L.8.] 

DI YLLuS  (AlvXXof\  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  by 
Philip  (b.  c.  857 — 340),  and  the  second  from  &  c. 
840  to  836,  the  date  of  Philip^s  death.  The  woik 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  B.C 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casanbon^s  substitution  of 
A/vAAos  for  A(8v/uos,  in  Diog.  Laert  ▼.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-parties 
(ffviivotnoKd)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  asoeF 
teined,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm,  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
d€  Herod.  MaL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiiL  p.  593, 
f ;  Manssac.  ad  Harpoerat.  s.  v.  'Apurriwi';  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F,  H»  voL  il  sub 
ann.  357,  839,  298,  p.  377.)  [K  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AtvAAiJs),  a  Corinthian  stetuaxy, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronze  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  z.  18.  $  4; 
Amyclabus  ;  CniONia)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (A({«i/io$),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attains  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  tether  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forca  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Ptsidia,  b.  c.  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but^  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  b.  c.  sent  by  that  prins^* 
with  an  army  to  esteblish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
HeUemtnutt^  voL  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsns,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107 ;  Pan- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Dodmeium.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  «.  AMcf/Mior,  Droy- 
sen, ffelimitmm,  vol  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fidl 
of  Antigonus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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DCyCIMUS  or  DOCrMIUS.  To  a  mppoMd 
Qneeo-Roman  iurist  of  this  name  has  been  some- 
times attrihutea  the  authorship  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopulns  (§  49) 
To  fUKp^p  Kard  arotx'ioi't  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  Michael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodiae,  was  puUished  by  S.  Scbardius  (Basel 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Nayal  Laws,  and  the 
same  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
davius  («/.  G,  R,  ii.  p.  472).  Pardessas  has  pub- 
lished some  fruther  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  (OoUeetion  de  Lois  Mariiimei^  i.  pp.  164, 
195 — 204),  and  Zachariae  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  (Hitl,  Jur.  G.  R,  p.  76) ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
{Hid.  Jur,  Ram.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  sect  3.  §  26,  p. 
638)  ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Scbardius 
and  Leundavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DODON  (Aitf8«jv),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived'  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  ».  v.  A«8»yii.) 
Other  traditions  traced  tiie  name  to  a  nym|^  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [L.  S.1 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  Dolobella, 
the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil  Pat.  li.  43.) 

1.  P.  Co&NBLiim  DoLABVLLA  Maxibcub,  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinns, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  279  he,  together 
with  C  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyirhus  as  ambassadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (Entrop.  iL  6 ;  Florus,  i.  13;  Appian, 
SamniL  6,  GalM  11 ;  Dionys.  Exoerpty  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Frankfurt) 

2.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabxlla,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  B.  c.  208  as  rex  Bocrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  MarciuB,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  &  c.  180.    (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  xl.  42.) 

3.  L.  CoRNXLius  DoLABSLLA,  was  duumvir 
naxialia  in  B.  c  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  DolabeUa,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  DolabeUa  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifex  maximus,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  DolabeUa  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  hinu  DolabeUa  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  DolabeUa  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fr«sh  reason  for  the  pontiff^s  refusing  to  inaugurate 
DolabeUa.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  lUyrians.     (Liv.  xl.  42  ;  xli.  5.) 

4.  Cn.  CoRNXLiUA  DoLABXLLA,  was  curule 
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aedBe  in  b.  c.  165,  in  whidi  jemr  ht  maA  kia  ec»- 
league.  Sex.  Jnliua  Caeaar,  liad  the  Hecjn  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  feativml  of  the  Mcgakos. 
In  B.  c  159  he  was  oonaol  with  BA.  FUvtds  Ne- 
bUior.  (TiUe  of  Terent.  H^ofr.;  SaeL  FSL  7c- 
r«K^5.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornxlius  Dolabblla,  s  giandaon  rf 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Comeliiia  Dd^ieiia 
who  was  put  to  death  in  b.  &   1 00,  tof^ether  witfc 
the  tribune  Appuleioa  Satnrainna.      Ditrv^r  the 
civfl  war  between  Marina   and    Sulk,   Dbbbefls 
sided  with  the  bitter,  and  in  b.  c  81,  whea  SoOs 
was  dictator,  Dolabdla  was  nuaed  to  the  caasai- 
ship,  and  afterwards  receiTed  Macedonia  fat  \m 
province.    He  there  carried  on 
against  the  Thiadans,  for  which  he 
on  his  return  witii  a  triumph.     In  bl  c  77, 
ever,  young  Julius  Caesar  chai]ged  him  with  hafu^ 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  bat  fe 
was  acquitted.     (Oros.  ▼.   17  ;    Pint.  ^ialEs,  SS, 
&&;  Appian,  B.  a  L  100  ;  SoeL   Cb«.  4,49, 
55 ;    Veil.  Pat  ii.   48 ;    Ani«L    Vict,   da   Tir. 
/«.     78;    VaL  Max.   viii.    9.    |    3  ;     Ci&   is 
Pimm.  19,  BruL  92,  <ls  Lbq.  Agr,  iL  U ;  XwcX. 
de  OnU.  34  ;  Oellras,  xv.  28  ; 
pi  29,  in  Gomel,  p.  7S,  ed.  Ordli.) 

6.  Cn.  Cornblius  Dolabsu.a, 
urbanus,  in  &  c.  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Qvis- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  hari^ 
acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  against  ak 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  Imd  CSicia 
for  his  province,  and  C.  MaUeolua  was  hia  qriei 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Verrea  hia  legate.  Dda- 
bella  not  oiJy  tolerated  the  extortionB  and  rob- 
beries committed  by  them,  hot  shared  in  thsr 
booty.  He  was  especiallj  indn]genit  tawaids 
Venes,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  muideted,  he 
made  Yerres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  retura  t» 
Rome,  DolabeUa  vraa  accused  by  M.  AemiiiaB 
Scaurus  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  en  thai 
occasion  Verres  not  mily  deserted  his  aceompliep. 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  BecessBrT 
information,  and  even  qpoke  himsrif  pablidy 
against  DolabeUa.  Many  of  the  crimes  cob- 
mitted  by  Verres  himself  were  thus  pat  to  ^ 
account  of  DolabeUa,  who  was  therefero  csn- 
demned.  He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  wife 
and  chUdren  behind  him  in  great  povcftr.  (Cic 
pro  Quint  2,  8 ;  m  Verr,  I  4,  15,  17,  29'; 
m  ConuL  p.  110,  ed.  OreUi,  who  however 
founds  him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornxlius  Dolabula,  was  pmefea 
banus  in  b.  c.  67  ;  i^  as  is  usually  anpposed,  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aiihu  Cse> 
cina.    (Cic  pro  Coec  8.)     He  seems  to  he  ihe 
same  person  as  the  DolabeUa  who  ia  meotiBoed 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  fviii.  1,  AnAtaiae^  §  2,)  ss 
ffovemor  of  Asia,  witn  the  title  of 
(Comp.  GelL  xiL  7,  where  he  bean   the 
nomen  Cneius  ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  CoRNBLius  DoLABSLLA,  peihapa  a  B« 
of  No.  7)  was  one  of  the  most  |»ofljgate  asca  d 
his  time.  He  was  bom  about  B.  a  70,  aa4  ii 
said  to  have  been  guilty,  even  in  eariy  youth,  cf 
some  capital  offenoet,  which  might  hav«  cost  hm 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  mvadkia 
with  great  exertions.  In  b.  c.  51,  he  was  sp> 
pointed  a  member  of  the  college  of  the  ftmitt' 
tmom,  and  the  year  foUowing  he  aceoaad  Appai 
Claudius  of  having  violated  tha  aoveceigB  nghis  of 
the  people.    While  this  trial  «aa  going  en,  rkbis, 
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the  wife  of  Dolabdla,  left  her  hiubaiid.     She 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  Btep  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  TnUia,  the  daoghter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  aaaisting  App.  Clandins  in  his  trial 
by  feveoraUe  testimonies  from  Cilkia.     Cicero 
himself  on  the  other  hand,  was  aazioos  to  oblige 
App.  Claodins,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
cKned  to  gire  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  aocaser  of  Claudius;  he  had,  besides,  been 
oontemphiting  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
TuUia  and  Tib.  Chuidius  Neio.      But  Cicero"^ 
vnh  was  gained  over  by  Bolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.    Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vioes  of  Doiabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
aoon  be  corrected  by  Cioero*s  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.    App.  Cbuidius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent    In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  DoUbeUa  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  aces  of  the  same  kind.    The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  hod  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
B.  c.  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey's  legates,  DokbeUa 
had  the  command  of  Caesar^s  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  efiiect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Doiabella  returned  to  Rome.    He 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services,  or  that  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  ajBS»rd  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.      His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
last  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient     He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  femily  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribuneship.    He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
B.  c.  48 ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar'k  return  from  Alexandria,  Doiabella  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
eelled,  and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.     His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius,  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
struggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.   Antony,  who  hod  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  DdabeUa,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
and  Doiabella.     The  day  on  which  DoUbella^s 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Doiabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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lar  returned  to  Rome.    Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella^s  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it     However,  he  got  him  away 
from   Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.      In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Doiabella  was  wounded.     Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  44, 
although  DoUUiella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  pnetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  he  promised  Doiabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  b.c.  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comiUa  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  efiect    On  the  15th  of 
Mareh  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
DolabelU  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fesces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assasainB,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  pulled  down }  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  fimn  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
crosSb    These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  rs> 
publican  party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Doiabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
than  all  his  repuUican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.    As  Cassius  had  likewise  a  chiim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  DolabelU  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  dose.  But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marohed  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  coUectmg 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar^i  murderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Doiabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.    Doiabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Doiabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night    Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c.  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  he  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.    Doiabella  now  began  extort* 
ing  money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regud  to  the  means  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.    Cas- 
sius, who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodioeia,  which 
DokbeUa  had  occupied.    The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  b.  c  43w 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Doiabella,  who,  after  his 
maiaage  with  Tullia,  b.  c.  49,  improved  to  littla 
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in  hit  condDct,  that  two  jt»n  after,  Tullia  left 
him  when  the  wa*  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
teoond  child  by  him.  Cic^,  who  certainly  lo?ed 
hii  daughter  most  tenderly,  and  wu  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Doiabella, 
yet  kept  up  his  connezi<m  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  his  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  a  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero^  fond- 
ness for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
sar*s  murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Doiabella  pbyed 
the  part  of  a  republican ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cioero^s  feelings  as  soon  as  Doiabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Doiabella  in 
OreHi,  Omom,  iL  p.  175,&c;  comp.  Fabric.  ViL  Cic 
pi  91,  with  Orelli's  note:  Dion  Cass.  zli.  40,  xlii. 
29,  &G.,  zliiL  51,  zlir.  22,  51,  xlv.  15,  xlviL  29; 
Suet  Goes.  36,  85 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41, 122, 129, 
iiL  S,  7,  &c.,  24,  26 ;  Lir.  EpiL  113,  1 19 ;  VelL 
Pat  iL  58,  60,  69;  Plut  Autom.  9,  10,  11 ;  Caes. 
BdLAlue,  65;  Oros.  yi.  18.) 

9.   P.  CORNBLIVS  DOLABBLU^  a  SOU  of  No.  8 

by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  b.  c.  30  he  was  with 
OctaTianns  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror^s  intention  to  cairy 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Silanns.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumyir  monetalis.  (Plut  Anion.  84  ;  Fast  Cap. ; 
Vaillant,  Comd,  65.) 

10.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabvlla,  a  «n  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  23  and  24.  Fn  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  proyince  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacfivinas;  but  although  he 
had  fmnerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  oi  Ti- 
berim,  yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anus,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
A.  s.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
itgainst  his  own  rdatire,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac 
Ann.  iii.  47, 68,  ir.  23,  &c.  66.) 

1 1.   CORRBLtUS  DOLABBLLA,  WBS  Sent  in  A.  D. 

70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  ctAonj  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  libera  ciuto- 
diet,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  ail  ancient  fiimily,  and  was  related  to  Galba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Plancius 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
who  beipg  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tonpera- 
ment,  was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  prineeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  DolabeUa  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Intenmnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  HitL  i. 
88,  iL  63.)  [L,  &J 

IKVLIUS,  (A^Ator),  an  aged  skive  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  received  fitmi  her  fether  on  her  mar- 
lyiog  Odyneiis,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 


DOMITIA. 

On  the  return  of  Odyaaena  from  bia  waaderir^v 
Dolius  and  his  six  sona  weJcosBed  Urn,  and  vu 
ready  to  join  his  master  agHinst  the  iclatii 


at  I 


the  suiton.  (Hom.Otf.  it.  735  ;  zxir.  498.)  [L.S 

DOLON  (A<(A«r),  the  name  of  two  aayth^ 
personages,  both  Trojana.  (Horn.  /<L  x.  514,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  90.)  £L.  S.] 

DOLOPS  (A^Ao^),  a  SOD  of 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the 
Peiresiae  and  Magnesa,  which 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Ajgimauta  Imdec 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.     (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  584 
Orph.  Ary,  459.)    There  are  two  other  amjbie&i 
personages  of  this  name.    (Horn.  IL  zv.  525,  Sx. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  Praet  p.  2.)  [L.  &J 

DOMATITES  (Aofmrfms^  that  ia,  tie  ds- 
mestic,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  whkk  », 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  Iw^x^poM^  (I^aLii* 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  &J 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Baama 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Jonoi,  who,  aa  tbt  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  amdnct  the  bride  ias» 
the  house  of  the  bridegrDom.  ( AngaaL  db  CSm.  Ak, 
vii.  3,  ix.  6.)  £L.  &J 

DOMI'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitiiu  Aheeo- 
barbus  [Ahbnobarbus,  No.  10],  and  ooase- 
quently  an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  w 
the  wife  of  Crispus  PBssienns,  who  afterwards  de- 
serted her  and  married  Agrippioa,  the  nether  d 
Nero.  It  M  natuial,  therefore,  that  Tadtna  shoald 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  anodtf 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordcoed  IXmutia,  who  wss 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  pMsoaed,  ia  oricr 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  pmpezrr, 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  the  ndfb- 
bourhood  of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  bai.t 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac  Attn.  xiiL  19, 21 ; 
Suet.  Ner,  84  ;  Dion  Cass.  Izi.  17  ;  QanmL  ti. 
1.  §  50,  3.  §  74,  X.  1.  §  24.)  [I^  S.J 

DOMITIA  LE'PIDA,  a  sister  of  Cbl  Dom.^ 
tins  Ahenobarbus  [AHBNOSARBifa,  No.  10],  sad 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  acat  <if 
the  emperor  Nera  She  was  married  to  M.  Va- 
lerius MessallaBarbatus,  by  whom  she  became  sbe 
mother  of  Messallina,  the  wife  of  the  cnpntr 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  naaitr 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Ncn. 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicioas  in  tkea 
conduct ;  Agrippiiut  however  suooeeded,  in  a.  a. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  hia  aont  le 
death.  (Tac  Ann,  xL  37»  &c,  ziL  64,  Ac; 
Suet  Ctamd.  26,  Nero^  7.)  LL.  S.  ] 

DOMITIA  LONOrNA,  a  daaghter  of  Bm> 
tius  Corbulo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aesi- 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  Dseu- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian^  aceeamm.  la- 
mediately  after  Vespasian^  return  from  the  emi, 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  hia  otho-  austieam 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mons  Albanoa.  Sabsr- 
quently,  however,  he  married  her,  and  ia  a.  n.  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  imfeiAfci  u 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adniterooa  inteieoaiae  vid 
Paris,  aa  actor.  When  this  was  diaoovarcd,  is 
a.  d.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  adrioe  d 
Ursns,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Jnha,  the  dsi^hur 
of  his  brother.  Soon  afitf ,  however,  he  iataei  s 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  becaose  he  said  tk 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheleas  oontinBed  fail 
interooune  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Dosu- 
tian,  and  she  knew  of  the  oomfaracy  agaiMt  ha 
life;  M she  wminfecmad  that  harownhfeamia 


DOMITIANUS. 

danger,  she  niged  the  conspinton  on,  and  Domitian 
was  murdered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cass.  Izyiu  3, 
IxTi.  3,  15  ;  Suet  DomU,  8,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obvene  the  head  of  Do- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avgvsta  Imp. 
DOMIT.  [L.  S.] 
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DOMI'TIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  memben  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
gentes.  (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  29  ;  Plm.  //.  M  m  57  ; 
VaL  Max.  -n.  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  ef  the 
republic,  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahsnobarbi  and  Calyinl,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned  in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero^  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITI  A'NUS,  or  with  his  fuU  name  T.  Fla- 
vius  DOMITIANUS  AUGUSTUS,  was  the  yoiuger  of 
Vespasian^s  sons  bj  his  first  wife  Domitilla.    He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  A.  d.  81  to  96.    He  was  bom  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a.  d.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  was  consul  designatus.    Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domkian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.    The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  rf  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natmal  disposi- 
tion.    When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  yean  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Home,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabiuus,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  Other's  party  was  de- 
cided.   After  the  fidl  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtamed  the  city  praetor- 
ship  with  consular  power.    As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took  the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.     The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plably,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  tlirone:  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  persraal  enemies ;  he  se- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
BO  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  £sther  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
^  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me.**    Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  £sther  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebeL 


When  his  &ther  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conicious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  bo  in  the  perfi^t  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  ailairs ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triampb  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed*  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  fiither,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mons 
Albanua,  where  he  was  sarrounded  by  a  number 
of  couftezans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life» 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitetion  of  his  producdonsL 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  a.  d.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  tiie  go- 
vernment by  a  foigery  in  his  fiither*s  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  hia  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forb^rance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  &ther  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  af&iis,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  ^e  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  £sther  and  Ivother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  stetes  that  Domi- 
tian ovdered  the  sick  Titus  'to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  d.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  enh 
peror  by  the  soldiers.     During  the  first  years-  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.    Among  the  latter  we  must  mention^  that 
be  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  they  ever  were  after- 
wards.     He  also  enacted   sev^al  useful  laws: 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and   restricted    the    increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  was 
neglected.      He  endeavoured  to  correct-  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the-  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  farther  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administretion  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as 'it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  Utter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been   his   boundless   ambition,  injured 
vnnity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  whioh 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  fidluro  of  hia 
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■ndcitikinp  ud  otlwr  occunnm  of  tbe  lime. 
Id  1.  D.  S4  he  undertook  u  eipedilJoD  BgainM  lbs 
ChUIi,  wbich  do«  not  man  to  )»n  been  alb 
(etiier  usncceuful,  far  w«  lom  from  Frontini 
[SraUff.  I.  3),  tiuX  he  unilnicted  the  fnntii 
mil  belmen  the  bee  Oenniuil  and  tboM  «ho 
9  Rome,  to  tbat  he  muil  a 


niCorj.     After  hu  n 


wiiiin  theii 

Rome  be  cdebnird  ,    . 

name  of  Oennuiciu.  la  ths  aime  ;«ar  Agrieoia, 
wboK  KHxeHand  merit)  •(citad  hii  jtadonij,  i 
recalled  to  Rome,  oatennbly  tor  the  porpoie 
eelebjKting  a  triumph  ;  but  he  waa  neTer  sent  bl 
to  hit  poit,  whkh  wai  girni  lo  aoathei  penon. 
[AoKicoLA.]  The  moft  dangeioiu  enemy  of 
Rohm  at  that  time  wai  Decebidua,  king  of  the 
Danani.  Domitian  hiniMlf  took  the  field  againil 
him,  but  the  nal  management  of  the  waf  waa  lef^ 
to  llil  giDerali.  Simultaiwonilj'  with  tllit 
aaothrT  wu  earrwd  on  maiut  the  Ma: 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refniwd  to  iiiniiah 
DUina  with  the  aauilanca  agaioit  Decstalc 
they  ven  bonnd  to  do  by  a  treaty.  Tbo  Bo- 
mani  wen  defeated  by  ifaein,  and  the  conte- 
quence  vaa,  that  Uamitiau  wai  obliged  to  coocludf 
peace  vith  Decebalna  on  very  humiliating  termi, 
X.  D.  87.  [DaOBALin.]  Another  dai^rona  oc- 
coiTenoe  wai  the  remit  of  L.  Aotoniiu  in  Upper 
Oennany;  but  tfaii  (toim  waa  luckily  araTted  by 
an  nneipeeted  oTeidow  oE  the  RJiine  onr  iti 
banki,  whkb  preTented  the  German  anxilianea, 
wfagm  Antonina  expected,  from  joining  him:  i 
that  the  tebel  wai  ^iQ;  conquered  by  L.  Appil 
Nortaniu,  in  A.  D.  91.  An  iniartnnion  of  tl 
NaianwnH  in  Africa  wu  of  leal  importance,  and 
mu  eaiily  auppiemd  by  Fbccu,  tbe  goTemor  of 
Numidia. 

Bnl  it  ii  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  haTe  giren  hii  re^  an  nnennable  nouuie^. 
Nil  nalnial  tendendea  bant  fbrlh  with  freab 
fbry  after  the  Dadan  war.  Hii  feu  and  hii 
injured  pride  and  nnity  led  him  to  dsligtal 
in  the  miifartnnei  and  (ufleringi  of  tboae  whom 
he  bated  a^d  envied ;  and  the  neat  diitingniah- 
ed  men  of  the  time,  e^>Kially  among  the  oe- 
naton,  had  to  bleed  for  their  eicellenn;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  ho  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  loldien  by  large  donationi,  and  by  public 
gamei  and  Aghti  in  the  drcui  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
lon,  and  in  whkh  he  himielf  took  great  delight. 
For  the  lame  mun  be  increiaed  the  pay  of  the 
loldien.  and  the  lumi  he  thui  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  Tiolence  and  muider;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impoatible  to  obtain 
the  nicani  for  paying  bia  loldieia,  he  waa  obliged 
to  reduce  tbdf  anmbec.  The  ptonncea  were  leei 
•ipDied  to  hit  tyranny,  and  it  waa  eipedally 
R«ns  and  Italy  tliat  fdt  bit  iron  graip.  The  ex- 
preadan  of  thonght  and  tentiiaent  WM  mppieaicd 


grade  themielTai  to  Batter  the  lyranL  The  tilent 
fear  and  feacfhl  (ilcnoe  which  preiailed  doring  the 
latlu  yean  of  Domitiaa'i  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  bnefly  but  energetically  deicribod  by  Tuim 
in  the  introduction  to  hie  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
hit  Ticet  and  tyranny  are  eipoecd  in  the  itiiuigeat 
cokian  by  the  withering  Mtirc  of  Jnrenal.  All 
the  pbiloHphen  who  liTsd  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  which,  howeTer,  we  cannot  infer,  ai  aome 
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eoold  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  otlwni  ChriciE 
wriirn  anribale  U  faim  a  peraccution  eftheChnr 
tiani  likewiu ;  bnt  there  ii  no  other  erideace  h- a. 
and  the  belief  annu  to  bsTe  aiiaen  bm  tbe  Hriv 
neu  with  which  he  exacted  ike  tribute  £nio  (te 
Jewt,  and  vhidi  may  Iuts  cwiasd  imili  mMaof 
to  the  ChriitUiu  alio. 

Ai  in  all  limilar  caaea,  the  tymfa  own  otAj 
brought  about  hii  ruin.  Thmr  oAceta  of  ha  eomv 
Panbenioi,  Sigerioi,  and  EnteDwa,  wbom  D 


bit  life.  Stephanna,  a  freedman,  who  w 
by  the  conapiiaton,  contriTed  to  obtaiB  ■ 
to  ttM  Emperor'i  bt^room,  and  gave  biai  a  kaa* 
to  rewL  While  Domitian  vaa  panajos  the  btH, 
in  which  the  conapiratofi'  plot  -waa  n  naiid  to 
him,  Stephanui  plunged  a  dagger  into  hiaaUiHn. 
A  liolent  struggle  emaed  between  Ae  two.  ad 
the  other  eoni|:«nlon  arrired.  Doadtiaa  UL  iAb 
having  receired  KTen  wounda,  an  the  IBlh  af  Sip- 
tembcr,  A,  D.  SB.     ApoDnnini  i£  Tyana,  who  wu 


4  EphcHi,  a 
mnrdeted  at  Rome. 
market-place,  and  1 
right,  Scephamji,  tlay  the  mnidar 

There  are  few  ndere  who  better  dm  n  the  a^ 
of  a  ctwl  tyrant  than  Domitian.  Hk  hat  tluv 
jeart  of  hit  reign  hna  one  of  tlte  mM  bigbt&d 
period*  that  occnT  in  the  hittory  cS  mmm ;  bin  b 

bkc  Caligala  and  Nem,  fin  be  pmieiiLJ  ialat 
and  a  cultttated  mind  ;  and  altboogfa  Pliny  mi 
Quiutilian,  who  place  hii  poetical  fndnctin  hy 
^a  ndc  of  ihoie  of  the  greatest  maatera,  mt  An- 
Duly  gnillj  of  errrile  flattery,  yet  Ui  peeHi^ 
worki  cannot  bare  been  entirely  witheat  usit. 
Hit  fbndncsi  and  esteem  lor  lileratnre  are  uaEfd 
by  the  quinquennia]  conteM  which  be  iaitinied  :■ 
hononr  of  the  Cifntoline  Jn)Hter,  and  eoe  pari  if 
which  coniiited  of  a  muiial  eonteat.  Beth  ^ea 
writen  and  poets  in  Oieek  at  well  aa  in  I^tia  re- 
cited their  prodncliDui,  and  tbe  Tietora  wm  le- 
warded  with  si^don  cmwiu.  fie  fbrther  iuautiiti< 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rbetoricsaAa,  whaA 
Qointitian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  tbe  ci^a- 
ratirely  donrishing  condition  of  Roam  liwiatin 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  b«lp  thinking  that  it 
wat,at  kait  in  great  measure,  the  ctmaeqaiat  tf  tte 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  tbe  unuwisp- 
ntnt  which  he  aSnded.  It  is  axtmady  pnAiUt 
hat  we  still  poaseM  one  of  the  literary  pnidBctiiBs 
if  Dmnitian  m  the  Latin  parqiluais  of  Aratai\ 
Phaenomena,  which  is  usually  attributed  Co  Gir 
manicna,  the  grandson  of  Angnstos,  l\e  aife- 
nients  for  this  opinion  hare  been  dearJy  set  tank 
by  Rutgernus  (  Far.  Lent.  iii.  p.  376),  and  it  k 
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alto  adopted  bj  Niebohr.  (Tac.  Hid.  iii,  59^  &c, 
iv.  2,  &C.,  Agrie.  39,  42,  45 ;  Saet  DomUian, ; 
Dion  Cass.  lib.  Ixyi.  and  IzyiL  ;  Juvenal,  ScUir. ; 
QaintiL  ir.  1.  §  2,  &&,  z.  1.  §  91,  &g.  ;  Niebuhr, 
Leciur€9  on  Roman  UisL  iL  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOMI'TIUS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  second  brass,  which  exhibit  on 
tbe  obverse  a  laorelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 
C.  L.  DoMmuR.  DoMrriANUR.  Aug.  ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  Genio. 
PoPULL  RoMANi. ;  and  below,  the  letters  Alb.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
£nd  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  brass,  with 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  words  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  byrrebellius 
Pollio,  aa  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Macriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimus,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  vinu  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
firom  numismatical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
fore must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  CraL- 
Hen.  duo^  c  2  ;  TriffiuL  Tyrann.  c.  12  ;  Zosim. 
L  49  ;  Eckhel,  vol  viii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.  1.  The  fiht  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titos,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilius  Capella,  and  a  freed  woman.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  Lattaiias,  and  was  at 
last  made  ingenua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Suet  Vesp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 
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2.  The  wife  of  Fkvius  Clemens.  [Clbmbns, 
T.  Fiavius.]  Philostiatus  (  Vit.  JpoUon.  viii.  25 ) 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
impossible,  aa  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  had 
died  even  before  Vespaaian^s  accession.  Dion  Cassius 
(Ixvii.  14)  calls  her  merely  a  o-u77cnfs  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostiatus  we 
nmst  read  dScA^iS^y  instead  of  aScA^y.  It  may 
be  that  our  DomitilUi  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian*s 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanus,  the  freedman 
and  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
(Suet.  DomiL  17;  comp.  Reimams,  od  Dion  Oast, 
L  c.)  [L.  &] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.    [Afbr.] 
DOMI'TIUS  BALBUS.   [Balbus,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILU'NUS.     [Cabcili- 
ANUS,  p.  526,  bu] 

DOMITIUS   CALLI'STRATUa     [Calli- 
STRATUS,  p.  579,  b.] 
DOMITIUS  CELER.     [Cblbr.] 
DOMITIUS  CO'RBULO.    [Corbulo.] 


DOMITIUS  DEXTER.  [Dbxtbr.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORU&  [FLORua] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [Lahko.] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsub.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianus.  ] 
DOMNA,  .JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus,wife 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  mother  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronologera,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  A.  D.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitious  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  agunst  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus,  thus  pointing  out  the  direst  piith 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  ApoUonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalhi  entrusted  the  most  important 
af&irs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  OetSLj  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  Matricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  taming  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded toquit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstuned  firom  food,  and  perished* 
A.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her  niter* 
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Maeta,  along  with  the  bonM  of  Oeta,  to  the 
ocmeterj  of  Uie  Antonioea. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domna  was  her 
proper  Syrian  nfme,  analogous  to  the  deaignatioDs 
of  jifoeM,  Soaemhs,  and  Mctmmaea^  borne  by  other 
memben  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  dommeu,  and  was 
empli^ed  became  the  latter  would  haye  been 
offennTe  to  a  Roman  ear,  acarcely  requires  refu- 
tation. (See  Reinumis  on  Dion  Cass.  Izxiv.  3.) 

One  aceosation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  brought  against  this  princess  by  sereral 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  Auielius  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positirely  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius  also,  while 
Herodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iy.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  during  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subj^t,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  hare  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  namtive,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchen 
for  the  fiut  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  3, 
Ixxv.  16,  Ixxvi.  4,  16,  Ixxvii.  2,  10,  18,  Ixviil  4, 
28,  24 ;  Herodian,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  3 ;  SparUan.  Sept, 
Set.  3,  18,  CaraeaU.  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  ClotLAlbin. 
3,  Maerin.  9 ;  Lamprid.^/!sar.  Sev.  5 ;  Victor,  EpU. 
21 ;  d€  Caes.  21 ;  Eutrop.  viiL  1 1 ;  Oros.  vii.  18  ; 
Philostrat.  VU.  SopkitL  ViL  Apolion,  I  3 ;  Tsetses, 
(M.  vi.  H.  46.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  DOMNA  JULIA. 

DOMNI'NUS  (AotiMiyos\  1.  AChristian,  who 
apostatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  fitith.  (Euseb.  HuL  EocL  vL  12; 
oomp.  Fabric.  B&l.  Graec  vol.  viL  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Produs  the  Lydan,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiariy  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Pkto  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Produs,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
{npayfJMrtla  teoBapTueri  tup  Bayfuiruv  roS  Widra^ 
M»s),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  l»y  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself.  {BibL 
Graec*  voL  iii.  p.  171 ;    Damasc.  c^.  Suid,  $,  «. 
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3.  Of  Antioch,  an  hiatorian,  quoted  freqaoi^a 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  MbIhImi.  Bendev  Tkah 
{Ep,  ad  MUL  p.  73),  that  he  ww  faiilMp'rfJb. 
tioch,  and  wrote  a  history  of  events  fraa  tk  W* 
ginning  of  the  worid  to  the  time  of  jDstioiKi,ii 
the  331  year  of  wfaoee  reign  (a.  d.  5$9)  iHf 
chronide  of  Malelas  extends.  {Vom.dtHut.Ors'c 
p.  436,  ed.  Westermann ;  Fabric.  AeUL  Gr^ 
voL  iii.  p.  171,  viL  p.  445.)  [E.  L] 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  OiBtm-Roman  jsriit,  vl^ 
probably  flourished  ehcMtly  before  JustisisD,  er  ia 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor'^  rrip.  He 
may  be  the  same  perwm  to  whom  wis  addnwd  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  2<eno.  (BasiLvii.p.71]f  Coi 
10,  tit  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  oommentatoropciBsk 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodooao  Cadei 
(Reii,  ad  TheopiSmm,  pp.  1243,1245.)  IVo- 
dorus,  a  contemporary  of  JastiniBn,  cilh  In  ik 
*«Tery  learned  teacher^  (BhMil.vi.  p2i7j;te 
Zachariae  imagines  that  Domninus  omM  Karcdr 
have  been,  in  a  literal  flenae,  the  teacher  ofThrafcra, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  nndo-  Titeia. 
( Zachariae,  A neodola,  p.  xl vixL)  By  Soors  (AtftL 
Ba$iL  §  42),  Domninus  is  called  Leo  Doduubb; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assemani,  B3L 
Jur.  Ori$nL  lib.  ii  c.  20,  p.  40.<>.)  By  Nic  Cm- 
nenus  Papadopoli  (PraenoL  Mydag.  pp.372, 402|, 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtos,  is  quoted  ss  hira^ 
commented  upon  the  Novellae  CooititiitMna  ef 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  nntraatvaftUom 
of  Pi^ndopoli,  in  this  case,  is  ej[posed  bf  fleia- 
bach.  {Ameedata^  L  p.  222). 

The  names  Domniis  and  Domnhms  sie  nw- 
times  confounded  in  maonseripts.  They  are  iami 
from  the  word  Dominua,  and,  Hke  other  vwi> 
denoting  title  (m  Patridoi),  became  ctnTcrted  iit* 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amom,  Jmr,  p  171')  ^ 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libsnioa,  «^ 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Lifaan.  Ep.  vL  ^7, 
U24,  ed.  Wolff.)  [JT.aj 

DOMNUS.     [DoMNiNU&l 

DOMNUS  (Ao/uw),  u  mentioned  in  the  Coa- 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippooatei  tfet  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Orihasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Bad 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentsiy  <n  ^ 
woric.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  aotbor,  paiipt 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ;  ba 
it  is  uncertain  whether  be  was  the  nine  pewe  ■* 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  aame  oaisft 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Gcsiia,  n 
the  fourth  oentury  af^  Christ,  by  whom  hii^ 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  popih  a^ 
away.  (Suid. «.  «.  r4<riof.) 

3.  A  heathen  phyncian  at  Constsntiiiaplc,  u 
the  fourth  oentury  after  Christ  of  wbose  dest^  ffl 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  aocoont  is  girm  bj  !4. 
Ephraem  Syms.  {Qpm^  toL  i.  p.  51,  «d  R«^ 
1589,  fol.)  fW.AGj 

DONA'TIUS  VALEN&    [Valins-I     ^^ 
DONA'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Caia  Nigra,  in  >«• 
midia,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  foonb  anvaj 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  saofw 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  suecesaor  of  Mgao- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Guu^ 
the  DomatkU  derived  their  appeUation.   Thb  «| 
the  fint  important  schism  which  distFadM  tN 
Christian  chureh;  and,  although  in  s  gnaf  ae** 
sure  confined  within  the  limits  of  Afncs,p^ 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  gresl  coofc«» 
scandd,  and  bloodshed.    The  dreomatanct*  r»^ 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  fint  iirp>  <"  *" 
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dispnte,  are  given  in  another  article.    [Cascilia- 
MU8.]  CottdCTmed,  puDiahed,  bat  erentnally  tole- 
rated by  Constantine,  fiercely  penecuted  by  Con- 
atana,  and  faToured  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
thia  aect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  province.     The 
genius  and  perseverance  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  414),  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Oenseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disalfoction  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, at  a  later  date,  to  attiact  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Oreat,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.    We  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discij^ine.     Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  foith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,    and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted   the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.    This  un- 
charitaUe  spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maximianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  clauned  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hurled  perdition  against  aU  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  infiillibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
and  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Angus- 
tin  have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  po^ 
tion  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Iaws 
agamst  the  Donatists  from  a.  d.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Theod,  xvL  HL  .5.  [W.  R.] 

DONA'TUS  AE'LTUS,or,with  all  his  titles  as 
they  are  found  in  MSS.f  Aelim  DomUut  Vtr  Garui 
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Oralor  UrbU  Bomai^  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Ijatin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts :  1.  An  t.  Ediiio  JPrmot  ^  UtertB^  ayllabisy 
pedHmt,  et  toms;  2.  EdUio  Seamdat  d»  octo  partUmt 
oroHonia;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  JM 
barbarigmo;  De  toioecismo;  De  oeteria  viim;  Da 
metapUumo;  De  Kktmatifnu;  De  tropu;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  titie, 
taken  firom  the  Santenian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Dontdi  An  GrammatiBa 
tribuB  iibris  eomprdietua.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  cUmai  or  dcnei 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumerated 
The  Don  AT  into  Christian  rel^/ion,  and  The  fiiawer 
to  the  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb.  Let  diaUee  edoient  enooree  a  lewr  Donat, 
i.  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton^s  History  of  Eng/liik  Poetry^  sect.  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ars  Grammatica,  we  possess 
introductions  (enarraikmes)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
fiices  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters ;  and  sundry  particulars  conn«H:ted 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations; but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  for  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce ;  bat  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St  JeronM  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servins,  in  his  annotations  upon  Vii^l,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid.  **  Scholia  in 
Aeneida**  bearing  tiie  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
TSberitts  Ciaudius  Donatus^  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  nther  than  to  explain 
his  difficulties ;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  sub- 
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joiiMd  to  the  twelfth  book,  aanoQiioet  hii  intention, 
should  a  life  alnedy  ht  adTUoed  be  prolonged,  of 
annpUing,  bom  ancient  andioritief,  a  deacription  of 
the  personi,  places,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 
the  poem. 

The  popnlaritj  of  the  **  Art  Giammatica,**  espe- 
dallT  of  the  second  part,  **  De  octo  partibus  Ora- 
tioms,**  is  Bufficientlr  eylnoed  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fimcy  of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  of  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work, with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliogiaphen,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  inyention  of  printing  from  movable 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
o6F  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
pieserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  (Crrom- 
muUieiu  LatiMas  Amdoret  Aniiquit  Hanov.  4to. 
1605),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  thatof  SerriusMar 
rius  Honoratns,  on  the  aecunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1735, 1743, 1767,  1779, 1826) ;  and  also  in  Lin- 
demann^s  **  Corpus  Orammatioonun  Latinorum 
Veterum,**  voL  L  LipsL  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
pbce,  date,  or  printer^  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470—1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  foL  1472 ;  the  third  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  fol.  1472 ;  the 
fourth  at  MilttD,  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Fontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  his  librsiy,  by  Scipio 
Capydus,  Neap.  foL  15^5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabricius  in  the  ^  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianorum.**  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 

fiven  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  prei  to 
is  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  adven,  Ruf,  vol.  iiL  p. 
92,  ed.  Bas«,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ocelv  p.  c. ; 
in  EooIm,  c  i. ;  see  also  Lud.Schopfen,  De  TereMUo 
M  Domtio^  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  SpecinuH  ememd, 
m  A«L  DmaH  oommeat  TerenL  4to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  BeUr'dge  zur  Grieckitchm  und  Homixkem 
ZiHetxUurge$okadkte,  Leip.  1839.)  [W.  R.] 

DCNATUS,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  lifo  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  ti  tie,  **  Tiberii  Clandii  Donati  ad  Tiberinm 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianam  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maionis  Vita.**  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  tiie  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  fomgo  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it  into  its  present  form,  by  collecting 
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and  oombming  theae  vaiioos  and  often  Iwter^ 
neous  materials.  [W.K] 

DONTAS  (A^rrof ),  a  LacedaemonisD  ititavt, 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenus  and  ScjDii,  and  t^ 
fore  flourished  about  B.  c.  550.  He  msik  tk 
statues  which  were  afterwards  phoed  in  the  na- 
sury  of  the  M^arians  at  Olympia.  Thev  vov  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  fanned  a  groop  con- 
senting the  contest  of  Herades  with  the  hnr 
Acheloiii,  and  containing  figures  of  Zeus,  Deuneia, 
Acheloiis,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares  awstingAdK- 
lous,  and  Athena  supporting  Herades.  Tbe  latter 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  bees  part  d 
the  original  group,  bat  a  separate  work  bj  Medea 
(Comp.  Paus.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group  ia  tiie  ped)- 
ment  of  the  Megarian  treasury,  refuesentii^  tb 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  seems  slso  to  bxt 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  passsge  in  Pas- 
sanias  is  not  quite  clear.  (Paus.  vi  19. 1 9;  BocU, 
Corp.  Inaerip,  L  p.  47,  &c)  [P.  &] 

DORCEUS  (AopKcvs),  a  son  of  Hippocna, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  oonjomtlj  vith  Ui 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  mactsary  vai 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sefaies. 
(Pans.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  It  is  pcobaUe  tfast  Daraea 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Dorydais  m  Apoi^ 
dorus  (iiL  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  is  oLei 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.J 

DORIEUS  (A«picvT),  eldest  son  of  Abub- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wifie  [Anauk- 
DRiDBa],  was  however  bom  after  the  m  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  sad  therelbre  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  sncoessioD.  He  vu  ac- 
counted the  first  in  personal  qualities  «f  Sjarti'i 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignitj  to  roBaii 
under  the  rule  of  one  ao  inferior  to  him  m  voftK 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  tbrsB^ 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  oonnluii^ 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  hiraielf  a  kiaf- 
dom  elsewhere.    He  led  bis  colony  first,  mider  ik 

Sttidanee  of  some  Theiaeans,  to  Libys:  tbe  if* 
e  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  exeeUent;  bai 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Libyua  and  (^ 
thaginians,  and  led  the  survivors  home.    He  iwv, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  set  forth  to  food 
a  Heracleia  in  the  district  pronounoed  to  be  i^ 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  rwncd 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  com  a 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.     In  his  pssa^  tlutie^ 
ward,  dong  the  Italian  coast,  he  foand  the  ir<^ 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.c.  510)  for  their  vxSbA 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  hf  ^ 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (Maiktt 
Dor.  bk.  X..7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  expeditifi^ 
and  received,  after  the  fiUl  of  the  dty,  a  pkrt  fli 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  tki 
Crathia.    Such  was  the  story  given  to  Herodcm 
by  the  remnanU  of  the  Sybarites,  who  wen  !» 
fellow-dtiaens  at  Thurii,  denied  howevcf  by  tbe 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  diat  while  Calbatw 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  wiooi  it- 
wards,  still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posteritv,  in  R- 
tum  of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  tbe  art 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieua    This,  boeercMt 
Dorieus  waa  bent  on  hia  Sidlian  cdouy,  is  ^ 
intelligible.    He  certainly  puraned  his  oonne  a 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  tave  foonded  hii  fiO' 
deia;  but  era  long,  he  and  all  his brothsr  Spartm> 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EobtjW, 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  witii  the  EgMtaaaa^  asd, 
as  it  seems,  the  Cartiiaginiana    He  kft  hovevtf 
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Miind  him  a  moi,  EnryBmuc,  who  aocompfliiied  hit 
couun  Paoflaoiai  in  the  cunpttign  (ik&  479) 
againtt  Mardonint.  Why  thii  son  did  not  snooeed 
nther  than  Leonidaa,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenee» 
ia  not  dear;  MUUer  eoggesti,  comparing  Plat. 
Affis^  e.  U,  that  a  HoFBcleid,  leaving  his  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  lost  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod. 
V.  41— 66;  iz.  10,  53,55;  Diod.iT.  23;  Fans, 
iii.  16.  $  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  {Ampuis\  the  son  of  Diagoras 
[DiAGORAs],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Hecadeid  fismily,  the  Eratids  of  lalysas,  in 
Rhodes.  He  was  victor  in  the  pancratimn  in 
three  sooceasiTe  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th,  &  c.  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (iii  8);  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidoms, 
were  styled  in  the  annomicement  as  Thorians,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  conntiy.  (Pans,  vi  7.)  The  whole  family 
were  ouUawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  HelL  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thnrii ;  and  firom  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syraense  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidns  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc.  viii  35.)  He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
xevoltttion  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc  viii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  coarse  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  fismily  of  Diagons.  (a.  c.  4 1 1 .) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletos,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  As^ochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fiuhion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violentl  v  excited 
the  Thuiian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  flying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarns,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.  (Died.  xiiL  38.)  Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  fbiced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teum.  Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
onto  Mindarns  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  geneial:  it  was  dedded  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  IlelL  L  1.  $  2 ;  Died.  xiiL  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  dose  of  b.  a  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beau^, 
disnussed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  lansonL  (Xen.  HelL  L  5.  $  19.)  Pausa- 
nias,  (L  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  thiu  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  leaffue  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seixed  and  put  to  death.  [A.  H.  C] 
DORIEUS  (Asfpifi^),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  la  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  £)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
AmaL  ii,  63 ;  Jacobs,  ii  62.)  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 
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DORILLUS  (Ai$piAAot)  or  DORIALLUS 
(Aop(aAAor),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  waa 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  NoUiing  more  is 
known  <^  him.  (Said.,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
$.  e.  AopioAAof ;  Aristoph.  XesM.  Fr.  336,  Dindor^ 
Schol.  mArigUipL  Man.  v.  519;  Fabric.  BibL 
Graec.  il  p.  297.)  [P.  S.] 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aopf/uixor),  less  properiy 
DORY'MACHUS    (^i^xos),    a   naUve    of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicostretus, 
was  sent  out,  in  B.  a  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Measenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  $ympoiitjf^  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  afiSurs  in  the  Peloponnesas 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  his 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.    A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundenng  the  territory  of  the  Me»- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.    All 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afWrwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  inaolt. 
The  Messenians,  however,  and  e^wcially  Sdron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forge^ 
and  he  resolved  to  brins  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.    This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man   Scopas,    who   administered    the    Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  (*A«oicAi|roi ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;   Liv.  XXXV.  34),  commenced   hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaeans,  Acamaniana,  and  MacedoniaaSk^ 
In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]     He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Soerdilaidas,  the  lUyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders    of  the    unsuccessful  expedition    against 
A^ira  in  b.  c.  219.      In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Epeirus,  and  destroyed   the  temple  at 
Dodona.     In&c.  218  he  invaded  Thessoiy,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  firom  the  siege  of 
Palus,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontins,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  dty,  and  plun- 
dering it.    Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as. 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  B.  c.  211,  conduded  a  treaty  of  alliance^ 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  b.  a  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.    In  b.c.  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  lawa 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  Uie  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were    severdy  burdened.      In  b.  c.  196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes]^  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conations  of 
amity  Iwtween  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyh.  iv.  3-13, 16-19, 57, 58, 
67, 77;  V.  I  3,  4-9.  11, 17;  ix.  42;  ziii.  1;  xviii. 
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97;  zx.  1 ;  Frogm.  But  68;  Liv.  zztl  24;  Bnmd- 
■tater,  Ge$eh.dmAeiol,  Lamde9,^U2yAc)  [E.E.] 

DOHION  (A«p(Mr).  1.  A  critic  and  gramma- 
riuk  in  the  tone  <^  Hadrian.  He  lired  at  Sardia, 
and  was  a  fnend  of  DionysioB  of  Miletua,  the  rhe- 
torician. (PhiloBtr.  Fit.  Soph.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  ribetoridan  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneea. 
(Soaa.  2,  Qmtroc.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

8.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaeos,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  fiivourite  deli- 
cacy— ^fish.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  axe 
togedier  mariced  by  the  name  XoxaHo^ojfr^t,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachns,  m 
his  play  of  **  Philip.*"  (Jp,  Athm,  viii.  p.  338,  b. ; 
Meineke,  Fragm,  Com,  vol  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
BMDtioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
aerrad  by  Athenaeos  (yiii.  p.  337,  c. ;  Casanb.  ad 
Hoe.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nioocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  f.), 
whidi  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  fevour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinne  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  b.  c.  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  118,  b., 
vil  ]».  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  €,  304,  £, 
908,  £,  309,  f.,  812,  d.,  316,  b.,  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,  £,  327,  f.,  x.  p.  436,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probably  a  difierent  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  rcMpyuctfy,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  <nMci}  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (Avpff),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brodier  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  die  modier  of  the  Nereides. 
(ApoIIod.  L  2.  §2;  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  240,  &c.; 
Ot.  Mel.  iL  269.)  The  Latin  poeu  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  uiis  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itselt  (Viig.  Edog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Dorises  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.     (Hom. /i  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Afljjpts),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tns,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  moUier  of  the  younger 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  ziv.  44;  Pint  DiotL,  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Ludon. 
adv,  IndocL  §  16.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DOROTHEUS  {A»p6ewf).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
aa  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  histoir  of  Albx- 
ANDXR  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  276) 
quotes  the  uxth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheus  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (2i«re- 
Aicd),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  {FUtr.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolins  {Proveri.  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  ('Ira- 
Xucct),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {ParaU,  Mm.  20 ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  12);  nay8cjm)f,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandm  (Sb-om.  i.  p.  1 44)  quotes 
Uie  first  book ;  and  lastly,  Mrra/uop^«^«(f,  which 
is  referred  to  by  PlutarcL    {PatxtU.  Mia.  25.; 

2.  Of  AscALON,  a  Greek  gnunmarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  tk  lltt 
book  of  a  work  of  hia,  entitled  aI^cmt  owvyi^ 
(Athen.  vii  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xi  p.  481,  lir.  y 
658;  comp.  SehoL  ad  Horn.  IL  ix.  90,  x.  25!; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL  xsm.  230,  p.  1297.)  Ha 
work  may  be  the  same  aa  the  one  nfA  rm  (mi 
tlpnuJptnf  X^(fcMr  uttTid  oroixcMr  (PhoL  BiLGii 
156),  which  seema  to  have  been  only  aduplerc 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  wni  of  bs 
bore  the  title  wtpk  *Am^dbmv  jtbI  «^  t^  nei 
rcorr^fwir  iu^iuuhs  fiorvihvs.  (Athen.  m.  pi  661) 

3.  Of  Athsns,  ia  mentioned  amoag  the  sotki 
consulted  by  Pliny.  {H.N.  Elench.  lib.  xii.  and  iql) 

4.  A  Chaldaxan,  is  mentioned  as  the  titbr 
of  a  work  wtpl  XJiem¥  by  Plutareb  {it  Fiam.  23). 
who  quotes  the  second  book  of  it  He  bist  be 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  refened  to  bv  ^bj 
{H.  N.  xxiL  22),  though  the  latter  msj'ilsD  be 
identical  with  the  Athoiian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  M  A&TiANOPLX,  hved  sboit  i.  & 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  fiDDover  of  tk 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestorius.  He  «a«  »  w- 
lent  in  his  opinions,  that  Portly  before  the  ^aod 
of  Ephesus,  he  dedued  that  any  man  who  bdintd 
that  the  Virgin  Maiy  was  the  mother  of  God  vas 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  pat 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  whidi  depoted  his  « 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  emectnea  of  tk 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  whkh  was  beM 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  fros)  ^ 
see.  When  Satuminos  was  appointed  hu  nctft- 
sor,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Blaitsmopk,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  h  n 
imperial  edict  to  Caeaareia  in  Cappadodi.  IImr 
are  extant  by  him  fenr  Epistles  printed  m  a  bta 
transUtion  in  Lupus.  (EpuloL  Epikamae^  No.  4S, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  HuLULi^iit) 

6.  Archimandrite  of  Palxstinx,  Ined  aboit 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  i^vv^^ 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  duntifia 
illness,  which  lasted  for  aeveral  yean.  He  is  te- 
lle ved  to  have  afierwaids  been  msde  biikop  ef 
Brixia  on  account  of  hia  great  leamiqg.  He  vntt 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscnre  psaMgn  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  bowewr  is  a  nw 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Git^  ^ 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  amoog  tke 
works  of  the  hitter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  Hid.  ULi-h 
444 ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Or.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  SiDON,  was  the  author  of  astrelogW 
poems  (dwoTcA^ftara),  of  which  a  few  fngaeai 
are  still  extant  They  are  collected  in  Iriaite^ 
Catalcg.  Cod.  MSS.  BiUkO.  ilf of.  L  p.  224.  tfd 
in  Cramer's  Aneodotoy  iiL  pp.  167, 185.  HaJiiZna^ 
among  the  Romans,  and  severs!  AxahwriteriA 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  ate  of  uw 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  coasn 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  CbaUieia 

8.  Of  Tyrk,  has  been  fi*quently  eonfonwW 
with  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antiocb  m  w 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Eo**** 
{H.  K  vii.  32.)    He  must  further  be  disdagsiiirf 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  Jikewne « ««^ 
temporary  of  Diocletian.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  Tiii"  W 
Our  Dorotheus  ia  said  to  have  flooriahed  awc» 
A.  D.  303,  to  have  sufieied  much  froD  tbepew"^ 
tions  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  wtfflW 
exile.     When  this  persecution  cessed,  he  lews^ 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  renainw  tin 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  who*  "»^ 
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ries  ha  wmi  teiMd  and  pot  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
107  yean.  This  account,  however,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  occurs  only  in 
an  anonymous  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Martyrologia.  Dorothens  is  further 
said  to  have  written  several  theological  works,  and 
we  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  **  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetamm,  Apostolorum  et  Dis- 
ci pulorum  Domini,^  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  BibUoth,  Patrum,  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  {HisL  LU,  i.  p.  115,  &c.),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
**  Monumenta  Variorum  de  Mosis,  Prophetarum  et 
Apostolorum  Vita,*"  1714, 8vo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hut,  lAL  L  p.  115,  &c.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (BUjI*  Grate, 
vii.  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.J 

DORO'THEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  qnaest- 
orian  rank,  and  [oofessor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Ju>tinian*s  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  Uiat  purpose.  (Const.  TcaiL  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilns,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
(Prooem.  Ind,  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omnem^  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  d. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menno,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement.     (Const.  CkjrtU,  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Suarei,  NotU.  Bcml, 
$  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat  Blastares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
thens a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntagnna  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodieon.  Fabrotus(B(ui/.  vi.  p.  259,  in  maig.) 
asserts  without  ground,  **  Dorotheus  scripsit  t3 
wXiros  ;**  i.  e.  a  Greek  tnmshition  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorothens  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  BamL  ed.  Fabrot  iv.  pp.  336, 
337, 338,  and  BatU,  ed.  Heimbach,  l  pp.  623,  763  ; 
u.  p.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. (BatU.  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (Hi$U 
Jur.  Horn,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  sect.  8.  §  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Index  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  PohL    (Ad  Suareg.  Not.  Bos.  p.  71,  n.  r.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  (BiU.  Or.  xii.  p.  444:)  iii.  212, 
265;  iv.  336,  337, 338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381, 383, 384, 385,  398, 399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,260,290, 
325,  410,  414,  423,  433,  434 ;  vi  49,  259,  273 ; 
vil  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  i  /uumplnis  in  BaiL  iiL  212. 
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Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Comnenus  Pf^iadopoli  {PraenoL  My9- 
tag.  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  de  tutOnu  in  the  Compendium 
Legum  Letmis  ei  CoitUantim,  [J.  T.  G.] 

DORO'THEUS  (Ac»p6B9os)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Tro^i^/iaro,  Com" 
menlarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Trallianus 
{De  Mirok  c  26),  but  is  no  lon^r  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Helius,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  {DeAntid.  ii.  14 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183, 187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon*s  orders,  appears  to  have 
conflulted  Isidorus  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  centuzy 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  coc^ 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant  (Isid.  Pelns. 
Epia.  V.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1638.)         [W.  A.G.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  s.  86.  §  15  ;  Apbllba.)  [P.  &] 

DORPANEUS.    [DSCBBALU8.] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabiub  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (b.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy*8 
posts,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  CapitoL  (Li v.  v.  46,  52;  Val. 
Max.  L  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently rdated  by  other  writen.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Ileimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabins,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Florus  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  was 
sent  by  Manliua,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  waa 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Odt.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabiub  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  I,  was 
consul  in  B.  a  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Soro.  (Liv.  viL  28;  Diod.  xvl66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  &  c.  273  with  C  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paestum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome.  (VelL 
Pat  i.  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Awpor),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians ;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orse'is,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Laodocua  and  Polypottes   (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  6), 
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whems  Senrint  {ad  Am,  iL  27)  calls  him  a  son 
of  Poseidon.  He  is  said  to  have  assembled  the 
people  which  deriTed  its  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rians) around  him  in  the  ndghbouihood  of  Par- 
nassos.  (Strab.  Tiii.  p.  383 ;  Herod.  L  56«  comp. 
M'liUer,  Dor.  11.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DORTCLEtDAS  (AofnmKtfZat),  a  Lacedae- 
monian statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
Sid  and  ivory  statne  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
era  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  d^ple  of  Dipoenns 
and  Scyllis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  b.  c 
550.  (Pans.  y.  17.  $  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (A^pv«c\os),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Hom.  JL  xi.  489;  Virg. 
Aen,  ▼.  620.)  [L.  8.] 

DO^RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Or.  Met  T.  130,  ziL  380.)      [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'yS  (AopdXaor).  1.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  who  conducted  an  army  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  b.  a  86  to  assist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  MUkr,  1 7y 
49 ;  Pint  StdL  20 ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotarus.  (Cic.  pro  Deio- 
iar.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS(Aopv^por),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  £Eiyourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  a.  d. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit  Ann, 
xiv.  65 ;  Dion  Cass.  bd.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DOSrADAS  (AaMrtf(3af),  of  Rhodes,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  AMffidBa  fim/t6s,  (Bronck,  AnaL 
i  412;  Jacobs,  I  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (Lta^oh.  25.) 
Dosiadas  is  idso  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
*'Egg  of  Simmias**  is  ascribed.  [Bb8ANTInu&] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric 
BibL  Graec,  iu.  810—812;  Jacobs,  Anik  Graec 
▼iL  pp.  21 1—224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)    [P.  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (A«<rf&cor),  a  Greek  hUtorian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned :  1.  SuccXikiC, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut  ParaU, 
Min,  19.)  2.  Au3iaic^  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut  PandL  Mm,  30.)  8.  *It»- 
Xuti  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  HcXortSat. 
(Ibid.  33 ;  Steph.  Bys.  t. «.  Aaipmy.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (AeMT(9ces),  of  Colonus,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eteris  of  Eudoxus:  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  b.  c.  200.  Pliny  (H.  JV.  zviii 
31 )  mentions  him.  (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  DeM.] 

DOSITHEUS,  sumamed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  MAaianm  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Ant  Carar 
calla,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  'Ep^ih 
v^ifmrOf  where  he  states  that  he  copied  the  Oene- 
ol<wia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Mazimus 
•nd  Apros,  which  occuned  a.  d.  207. 
There  is  extant  of  this  aathor,  in  two  nana- 
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scripts,  a  work  enti1]ed  'E^juimipmu  fiiidtd  mk 
three  books.    Plsrtaof  itbaveDewbeenpsl^ilwd, 
and  do  not  deser?e  to  be  published ;  fiv  sD  tbtb 
the  anthor*s  own  is  worthless,  ill-expresiid,  ad 
disfigured  by  exceasivB  boaatfalness.     The  fat 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  gnnuw, 
written  in  Latin,  and  treating  of  the  psm  of 
speech.      The  second    book    eonrisls  chiiiT  ^ 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossaries,  Gmk-Lsas 
and  Ijatin-Greek.      The  giossaries  were  pobGilh 
ed  by  H.  Stephanna,  fioL  1573,  and  have  sisee 
been  seversl  times  reprinted.     The  thiid  look 
contains   tmnslationa   frx>m    lAtin  amhon  nti 
Greek,  and  vtos  versA,  the  Latin  and  Gieek  bei^ 
placed  on  opposite  columns.     Fhn  the  eztaca 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  weik  dcservei  itta- 
tion.     It  consists  of  six  dirisioDs,  or  dufSm ;  I. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Din  ffadriam  Satat 
Hae  et  Bpitiolae^  and  contains  legal  anedoiei  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  pomt,  his  sann 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  wAe, 
andanoticeofalawconoemingpairidde.  Il»iM 
referred  to  directs  the  murdoer  of  his  fether  to  be 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  s  csek,  i 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  throvra  into  tie  lla^ 
est  sea  or  river.       Reinesius  {D^u.  Vvw. 
LeeL  p.  90)  refen  this  law  to  a  later  sge  thm 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  wu  iint  iotn- 
duced  by  Constantino,  a.  o.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit  17). 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistait  either  with  tk 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  dale 
when  Dositheus  lived,  as  collected  fi«n  hii  ovi 
testimony.    The  Din  HwMam  Sadmtiiu  tl  Efif 
tolae  were  first  published  by  Goldastos,  8fit,  1601. 
and  may  be  found  in  Fafarieins.  (BH.  Gran  m 
pp.  514—554,  edit  1724.)    The  ome  woik  Im 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  Jmtpndi^ 
Antefudimaiia,   and   bj   Bdeking  in  the  fiou 
Corpus  Jurit  Romam  Ani^putunanL    2.  The  m- 
cond  chapter  contains  eighteen  fiU>ks  dAetcf. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  nnslly  eoti'Jed, 
after  Pithoeus,  Proffmenlum  Regdanmt  or,  aAff 
Roever,  Fragmenhm  veierit  Jurueomalli  dt  jvv 
9peciAu»Btd8VM$aimi$domilm$.    Of  thii,tkeLita 
text  akme  was  first  published  by  Pithoesi,  ita, 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  editioo  of  the  OSt 
tio   L^um    Mosaicanun    et   Romananm.    Tk 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  pabliiked  br 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat  1739.     The  Lstia  text 
appears  in  the  ./sTup.ilff/^^  of  Seholtisg.  Tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Bed;  v^ 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biener)  are  giveo  h  tbe 
Beriin  Jm  Chile  Ant^ummamm,  and  bj  Boeck- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Rom.  AnigmL  Tfatf 
are  aUe  observations  on  this  frsgmeot  bj  Cttp»(0^ 
ssrc  xiil  31),  and  by  Valckenir  (MiseelL  06«^ 
x.p.108).    It  has  also  been  learnedly  eritiM^ 
SchiUing,  in  his  unfinished  Duaaialio  Critiia* 
Fragmmto  Juris  Romam  DomAum,  Lips-  ]^^^ 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  his  Femci  i(6er  M(^ 
4to,  Berlin,   1887.     This  fiagment,  whiri  m 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  coDttaa 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  jm  into  dm 
wUuTolBy  and  ^enlniiii,  the  division  of  ptfMU  ^ 
freebom  and  freedmen,  and  the  hw  ofnuunoi- 
sions.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Onek  ^ 
has  been  translated  firom  a  I^itin  oiiginsL  Sdt»- 
ling,  against  the  probable  inference  to  be  denin 
firom  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  bate  be«o  * 
compilation,  by  Dosi^eus,  firam  eevcFBl  W^ 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  t^Ziodsen  [b-^ 


O.ilT).  TbeliagiiKDtnHDiUMlliacaiimwDc*- 
mant  dT  eknMnUujr  konl  mwki,  m  tboH  of  Ul- 
pbn  and  Oaini,  vitb  which  wa  irs  ilrMidy 
acquuDttd;  ud  it  ii  nol  likelj  lh«t  ■  petty  gtmi- 
nuuiui  mold  ham  emplo;r«d  hinuclf  io  makiiw  ■ 
legal  compilatioD.  Bj  Caju  and  othni,  it  Ea* 
been  attrihnted  to  Ulpimi,  but  it  atena,  from  wme 
Ruoni,  to  baro  been  of  rather  earlier  data.  ]t  is 
howeier.  at  Inul  u  Ute  BiHadnHO,  for  the  anthor 
quoCei  Ner&tiiu  Friiciii  and  Jnliiuiiu.  Ai  Dori- 
Ihriu  hinuelf  calla  the  work  RtgaioA,  it  ii  tuppaeed 
bj  Lachmann,  vbo  nipporU  hii  coujeclntc  by 
•treng  a^umonu,  to  have  been  ao  extiwt  from 
Pasli  Sigmlarwii  LUm  lii.  The  Utin  text  that 
hai  COOK  down  to  ui  appean  to  be  a  miHtable 
talniuUtion  from  the  Greek,  and 
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ful  in  lolviDg  the  enigma.  He  thiolu  that  the 
Greek  teit  vai  intended  ag  a  theme  for  n-ltan*ift- 
tion  into  iMitt  by  the  pupils  of  Doaitheva,  and 
tint  the  prewDt  Laiin  text  waa  {ormed  by  placing 
the  wordi  of  the  original  text,  ont  of  tbair  original 
order,  under  the  cormponding  word*  of  the  Greek 
venion.  Proceeding  on  thin  idea,  Idchmann  haa 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  lacceu,  out  of 
thediijainted  ljitin,toreiloretbe  originaL  l.The 
fourth  chapter  ii  imperfect,  hnl  contain!  enracta 
from  the  OeneslMpa  of  Hyginna,  which  were  lint 
publiahed  by  Ai 
fifth    c 
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I   the 
of  the  Trojan  war,  for 
from  imnmBriel  of  book*  *ii.— iii'.  of  Hon 
Iliad.      6.  The  uith  chapter  contain*  a  ichoii 
cenTettatioD  of  no  Taloe.      The  whole  of  the  third 
book  waa  pnbliahed  upaiately  bj  Backing,  1 6in 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.Q.) 

DOSI'THEUS  (ADiTle»t),  a  OfecIe  phjiiciao, 
who  muit  bsTe  liiad  in  or  befbte  the  liith  centoi 
aAsr  Chriit,  a)  Aeliut  haa  preurved  (Tetiab.  i 
Serm.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  431)  one  of  bit  medical  fn 
mulae,  which  ii  oiled  "oaldt  eeUier'  and  which 
i>  alio  inierted  bj  Nicolaoi  Myrcpaiu  in  hi*  Anti- 
dolarinm.  (Sect  xlL  cap.  7B,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
hii  pnecription*  i>  qnoted  by  Panlni  Aegineta. 
ID,  «.  Med.  tU.  11,  p.  6fi0.)  [W.  A.  G.l 

D03SENNUS  FA'B1US,ot  D0B8ENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dmmatist,  oentured  by 
Horace  on  acceant  of  the  exaggerated  hnffoonery 
of  hia  charocten,  and  the  mercenary  careleaeneia 
ru  haatily  produced.     Twt 
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Munk,  while  he  admit*  uie  eimence  oi  »  mm- 
•ennua,  whom  he  belie  le*  to  have  compoied 
palUaiat,  ntaintaini  that  thia  name  [like  that  of 
A/oooUt]  wai  appropriated  to  one  of  the  itandard 
charactera  in  the  Atellane  brce*.  (Hot.  J^iiiL  ii. 
I.  173,  where  aome  of  the  oldeit  MS3.haTe  £Uf- 
Kmu;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii>.  15  ;  Senec  Epul.  B9 ; 
liaBk,<UFabiilu Aldlai. pf.2B,35,l2±)  [W.R.] 

DOSSE'NUS,  L.  HU'BBIU8,ofwl 
are  leveral  coin*  extant,  but  who  ii  not  > 
jy  any  audent  writer.      A  iparimen  of  one  of 
these  Cain*  i*  given  below,  contaii 
Ten*  a  head  of  Jupilor,  and  on  thi 
drigai  raiemUiiig  a  triumphal  carriage,  bom  iriuch 
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DOTIS  (A«n-It),  a  daughter  of  Elatni  or  A»te- 
rint,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotian 
lain,  in  Thesmly,  waa  belierad  to  haie  derired 
II  name.  Boti*  waa  the  mother  of  Phlegyai,  by 
Irea.  (Apollod.  liL  5.  g  S,  where  in  lome  edition*  - 
>e  have  a  wrang  reading,  Xpimp,  initead  of  Airrl- 
ei;  Ste[^.  Byi.  i.  e.  O^ior.)  [L.  3.} 

DOXA'PATER,  GREO<yRIUS,  a  Graeco-Ro- 
imn  juriat,  who  ii  occaiionally  mentioned  in  the 
choUa  on  the  Bullica.  (Bnstf.  toI.  iii.  p.  440,  tIL 
6.  317.)  .  He  i>  probably  the  mme  peraon  with 
theOregoHu*  of  BiuiLiL  p.  566,  and  TiL  p.  607. 

Montbucon  {PaJaeograph,  Qraec  lib.  i.  c*  0, 
p.  63,  Hb.  ir.  c  6,  p.  30-2 ;  Dior.  llaL  p.  817 ;  BM. 
MSSL  p.  ll»6),  thewa  that  a  Doiapater,  who 
waa  Diaconni  jtlagnae  Ealeaine  and  Nomophylai 
(beaides  other  title*  and  office*),  edited  a  Nono- 
canon,  or  aynopeia  of  ecdeeiaalicid  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joanne*  Comnenna,  who  reigned  a.  D. 
llie-1143.  The  mannacript  of  thi*  w«k  ii  in 
the  library  of  the  hthen  of  St.  Baril,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  (ud  Suani  NotU.  BatU.  p.  1 39,  n.  8)  aeem* 
to  make  Montbncan  identify  the  author  of  thia 
Nomocanon  with  the  Laid  Ore^orina  Doxapater, 
the  jutiat  of  the  Baiilka,  who  la  not  mentioned 
by  Montiucon. 

Fabrieina  (SiU.  Or,  lib.  v.  c  25)  attribalea  ths 
anthonhip  of  thia  Nomocanon  to  Doiapater  Nilna, 
who,  nndH- Rogeriua,  in  Sidly,  about  a.  D.  1 1 43, 
wrote  a  tnatiie,  da  funyw  PirianliiMta  SeiSm, 
firtt  publiahed  by  Stephen  le  Hoyne,  in  hie  Fonia 
.  Sll.  Fabricin*  i*  piobafaly  correct^ 
lot  likely  that  Doiapater  Nitu  and 
Gregonn*  Doxapater  wen  the  lame  penon. 

The  uDtnatworthy  Papadopoli  {Pnmol.  Mfita^ 

LB72).  apeaka  of  a  Doxapater,  Satetlarina,  a)  lh» 
t  of  the  Greek  jnriata,  and  cite*  hii  achola  upon 
the  NsTclli  of  laaacn*  Angelna,  who  reigned  A.  o. 
11(15—1195.  (Heimbach,  da  BatU.  Or^.  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

DOXl'PATER  (Aoilwin-fioi),  or  DOXiyPA- 
TEK,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  granniaTian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whoie  name  we  poeaeu  ao  extendi* 
camnenur;  on  Aphthoniua,  which  wa*  printed  for 
the  fir*t  time  by  Aldui,  in  1 509,  and  again  by  Wall 
in  hii  iUafcra  Oraeei,  tdI.  ii.  The  commentary 
bHraibetitle'CV^Xiattii'A^naF.andiieittennly 
diffuae,  BO  that  it  oecupiei  upwardi  of  400  page*. 
It  it  full  of  long  qoolatioDi  from  Plato,  Thneydidei, 
Diodont,  PlDlaich,  and  &om  eereral  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Fathert.  The  eiplnnaliona  giien  aeem  to  be 
deriied  from  eariiei  eanmentator*  of  Aphthoniua. 
There  i>  another  work  of  a  nmilar  character  which 
b«ra  the  name  of  Doiipater.     It  ii  entitled  IV*- 


hafs  lined  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  ii  printed 
in  the  £>UoU.  Cbo^  p.  5S0,  &c  ;  in  Fabric 
BAL  Grmc  iz.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  bt 
WalB,ni*Cir.&na&ToLvi.  (Wati,  P>v^BB.ad 
ToL  iL  p.  ii.,  aol  toL  ti.  p.  iL)  [ll  B.] 
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DRAGON  (^piKm¥\  the  aathor  of  the  fint 
written  code  of  lawB  at  Athent,  which  were  called 
5ctf^^  as  difttinguiihed  from  the  p6fuu  of  Solon. 
(Andoc.  de  Myd.  p.  11  ;  Ael.  V,  H.  TiiL  10 ;  Pe- 
rison.  adUic;  Menag.  ou/  Diog.  I^dtrL  L  63.)  In 
thU  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  i^oet 
all  crimes — ^to  petty  thefU,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  marder — which  gare  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  Herodicos  and  Demades,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  bat  of  a  dngon 
(S^snr),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  ha  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
Bket.  il  2X  §  29 ;  Pint.  SoL  17 ;  GelL  xi.  18 ; 
Fabric  BiU,  Graee,  voL  il  p.  23,  and  the  anthori- 
ties  there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pol,  iL  ad  fin.;  Gdttling,  ad 
loc)  says,  tlmt  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tntion  of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Tet 
we  know  from  Aeichines  (&  Timarek.  f§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
dtisens  from  their  earliest  yean ;  and,  according 
to  PoHox  (viii.  125)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  a^wr  /ScuriXci^r  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
(ad  Fabric.  L  c),  Schomann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
{Pol,  AmL  %  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  esto- 
h/itM  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognisance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus ;  while 
Muller  thinks  [Emmen,  §§  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (b.  a 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
f  GelL  L  c;  Plut  SoL  L  c);  but  Andocides  tells  us 
(/.  c),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon  *s  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  sky  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act  (Lys.  de  Ca/ed,  Erat, 
p.  94 ;  Pans.  ix.  36 ;  Xenarch.  ap,  Aiken,  xiii.  p. 
569,  dL)  Demosthenes  also  says  (c.  Timoer,  p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pansanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  oat  of  the  country. 
(Ptos.  vi.  1 1 ;  Suid.  t.  r.  VUcmv,)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid. «.  tw.  ApdUcsfT,  ir%piarf9ip6iuvoi ;  Kuster, 
ad  Suid.  «.  v.  ^Axp^pva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  geneial  testimony  to  the  89th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (b.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eosebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account  C.  F.  Hermann 
(/.a)  and  Thirlwall  (Oreeoe^  vol  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
the  latter,  onable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Deacon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democntic  noTement  which 
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had  given  rise  to  them.     Thia 
gets  rid  of  what  Thirlwall  oonaiden  tkc  difficBhr 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  coald  so  cnsrfow-ft 
the  gradations  of  moral  gnilt,  and  liow  also  (as  ve 
may  add)  he  could  fell  into  the  enor  of  nsaki^ 
moral  guilt  the  sole  mle  of  pimiahnient,  aa  bis  ow^ 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  nrigkl  lead  as 
to  suppose  he  did.     Yet  the  feimer  of  these  eaan 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (AriatoL 
EULr/icxl  13.  §  6) ;  whUe  the  latter  haa  Kto- 
ally  been  held  in  modem  timea,  and  was  mton 
natoinl  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especsaUr  ii»  witfc 
Wachsmnth,  we  sappooe  him  to  have  regasded  Us 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  inatnunenta  far  ^ 
peasing  the  anger  of  the  gods.     And  neither  sf 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  ast 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of    his   enactsMnli 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  aoielT  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in    fitgland)  t» 
impunity.  [E.  K] 

DRACON  (AfMbwr),  an  Achaean  of  Pdbne,  t» 
whom  Deicyllidas  (b.  c.  398)  entrusted  ibe  go> 
vemment  of  Atameus,  which  had  been  wxupkd 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  whidi  he  had  re- 
duced after  a  si^ge  of  eight  montha.  Here  Ihmeam 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  taigeteers,  and  acted  sor- 
cessfiiUy  against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  HelL  iiL  2.  §  11 ;  laoer.  J'wm^.  ^ 
70,  d.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Apdirav).  1.  Amnsicianof  Athcm^ 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  inatmctor  of  PIbId 
in  music.  (Plat  de  Ma$.  17;  Olympiod.  Fit  FL^) 

2.  A  gnunmarian  of  Stiatonicea*  flooxished  ia 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  oevetsl 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (wcpl  fUrpmrn)  is 
extant  It  is  Hud  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Oodfr.  Herawon, 
Ldpziff,  1812. 

i.  Of  Corcyra,  a  writer,  whose  wotk  w^  Aflbr 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  €92,  d.).  Pasiufwia 
{ad  loe.)  proposes  vcpi  <^cwr  as  a  conjecture.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (AfMbrvr)  L,  eighteenth  in  defeat 
from  Aescuh^»ius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fouith 
centuries  b.  c.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  IL 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fether  of  Hippocmtet 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  ChiL  viL  HkL 
155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Graeea^  vol.  zii.  p^  682,  ed. 
vet ;  Suid. «.  e.  'Immcpdnis;  Oalen,  A  D^iaA. 
Rupir.  ii.  8,  voL  vii.  p.  854  ;  QmummL  im  Hifpoer. 
**  De  Humor,'"  i  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5 ;  CommmL  n 
H^ipoer,  *^PnudicL  I,'"  iL  52,  toL  xvL  pc  625; 
Commmd.wHippoer.^'DeNaL  HomiT  ii.  1,  vsL 
XV.  pi  1 11 ;  Thessali,  OraL  ad  Aram,  and  Smasi 
Vita  Hippoer,  in  Hippocr.  Opera^  vol  iiL  ppL  842, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writii^  sf 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  hia  son  Dmeon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  a 
ApdEawr),  the  son  of  Thessaloa,  and  the  fe- 
ther of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocrates  Vi.), 
If  this  be  correct,  he  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
femily  of  the  Asdepiadae,  the  brother  of  Gtagisi 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probahty  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c. 

Dragon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  (s.  e.  Ap^uam) 
to  hare  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probsUj 
Hippocrstes  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  ef  it 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alazaader  ths 
Cheat,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some 
SoidaSy  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
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may  be  his  making  Dfbooii  I.  and  Dncon  II.  two 
diBtmct  persons,  hj  calling  Dncon  II.  ihefframdmm^ 
instead  of  the  «oa,  of  Hippociatet  II.     [  W.  A.  O.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  {Apcueorrihts^  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  a  c.  404. 
(Xen.  HelL  iL  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  aU  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  (e.  Erai.  p.  126), 
as  having  (nuned  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
Temed  under  their  new  rulers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  firequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Viap.  157;  SchoL 
«d  /o&,  oomp.  438.)  [E.  R] 

DRACO'NTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourishtti  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  HacaSmenm^  in  he- 
roic measure,  ezten^g  to  575  lines,  contain!  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  198  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  foigiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
IS  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus :  **  Dracontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  versibus  Hexaemeron  creationis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,^  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  deamesa 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  lueidenter^ 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthhis  {Adwra,  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himsell 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Generis  of  Claudius  Marius 
Victor,  at  Paris,  8vo.  1560;  in  the  ^^  Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,^  edited  by  G.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitaius,  Franc 
8vo.  1610 ;  in  the  **  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum," 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  1 ;  and  in  the  **  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,*^  Paris,  fol.  1624,  voL  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairinff  and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  perfi>rmanoe  was  extended  to  684  lines.  The 
enlaiged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opuscuhi  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond^  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  kam  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  **  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,**  Lugdun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalus,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
CarpKOvius,  Helmst  8vo.  1794. 
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(Isidorus,  <ie  Scrip,  Eed.  c  24 ;  Honorins,  de 
Sbrqp,  Eodet,  libw  iii  c  28 ;  Ildefonsua,  de  Scrip. 
Eede9,  c  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
BSUiaUieoa  Eceimatiioa  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
Mo^os  and  bcatitaor6s;  nor  with  the  Dracontius, 
bishop  of  Peigamua,  named  by  Socrates  and  Soao- 
menus.  [W.  R.J 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suo- 
cessors,  for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  pecnliariy  cdebmtad  as  the 
nursinff-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  depntationa 
from  tune  to  time  to  the  impenal  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  ben^ts,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  fiivour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himsel£  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  **  Duodecim 
Panegyrici  veteres,"  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age,  and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  dasaed  to- 
gether, the  first  bean  the  name  of  Claudius  Mv 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  aJso  [Mamxrtinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumb- 
Nius] ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naaarius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  dififerent  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  d.  307)* 
ia  altogether  unknovm. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  well- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  aJlies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  bis  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  ma«Iy  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  fbgnnt 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  efiusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  partlcnlar  IndiTiduals  which  is  not  to  bo  obtained 
elw  where,  and  from  the  style  we  can  dxaw  some 
Qonclnsions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  foorth  century ;  bat,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiqaity  has  beqaeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  Drspanius  was  a  native  of 
Aqaitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  frum  Si- 
donina,  the  friend  of  Ausonios,  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedicar 
tions,  and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant. 
He  was  smt  from  his  native  province  to  congrato- 
kte  Theodosios  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maadmns,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  cofieedon  described  above*  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par* 
ticubrs  the  £uts,  that  be  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet*  and 
was  descended  from  a  &ther  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex* 
pression,  and  even  a  vi«(onr  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  <^  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  &r  the  merilB  of  Drepaniua 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  |»t>nounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Auson.  Froief,  Efngrwam.  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
effi)rts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  FionuDrtpammt^ 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Uie  Panegyric!  Yeteret 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer*s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  Ufe  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  a  prefiEkce  by 
Franc.  PutaolaBUB,  addressed  to  Jae.  Ajitiquarins. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to>»  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  ^e  twelve 
orations  alone»  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
&Atrorru»,  4to.,  Vcn.  17*28;  of  Ja^fenu^  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Amizenitts,  which  excludes  Drepanius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  torn.  4to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhen,  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12m6.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
'  mentators,  bears  the  title  **  XIV  Pan^gyrid 
Veteres,**  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  6.  Walch,  DmeriaUo 
d€  Pantgyrids  veterttm^  4to.,  Jenae,  1721 ;  T.  O. 
Moerlin,  de  Pamgyricis  vtUamm  programmot  4to., 
Koremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Cbuims  XII  B€M0- 
gjfrieorum  tisttram,  in  his  Oputcula  AeadenucOi  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  Apollin.  £jput,  viii.  12;  comp.  Paaegyr. 


oc  2  and  24 ;   Auson.  Pntrf. 

Sepi.  Sap^  Tedmopmegm^  Gramaiieamtnt,  »/rfyfi.  vn^ 

Symmach.  E^MtL  viii.  12,  ix.  5S,  69.)  [W.  R.] 

DRI'MACUS  ( V^unrs),  a  fisbukna  leads  tf 
revolted  sUves  in  Chios.     The  Chiona  an  aasd  is 
have  been  the  first  who   pnrdiaaed   daves,  fir 
which  they  were  puniehed  by  tbe  gcada,  &r  maoiy 
of  the  shives  thus  obtained  eacapffd  to  the 
tains  of  the  island,  and  from  thesMe  ■ 
tive  inroads  into  the  poasesakHia  of 
masters.     After  a  long  and  naeleaa  wai&re,  the 
Chians  eonduded  a  treaty  with   Driflaac^  the 
biave  and  auccessfiil  leader  of  the  alavca,  who  pat 
an  end  to  the  ravages.     Drinsacna  now  received 
among  his  band  only  those  alavtaa  who  had  nm  away 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had  axpeneaoML 
But  afterwards  the  Chiana  offi^ed  a  prise  tar  hit 
head.     The  noble  slave-leader,  on  *«**«-i«g  this, 
said  to  <me  of  his  men,  *'  I  am  old  and  weaarr  sf 
life;  but  you,  whom  I  love  abov;^  aU 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy, 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  leoehe  the 
prize  lor  it.**    This  was  done  aooocdbifiy;  hat, 
after  the  death  of   Drimacns,   the  disiailmuces 
among  the  slaves  became  wmbb  duui  ever;  aai 
the  Chians  then,  aeeing  of  what  service  he  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroom,  which  they 
called  the  heroum   of  the  4fwr    c^cci^.     Tht 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  thdr  booty; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  onti^ge, 
Driraacus  f^peared  to  their  masters  in  a  dicam  to 
caution  them.   (Athen.  vi.  p.  265.)         [L.  &] 

DRIMO  (^ptfui)j  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Hygio.  Fab,  PneC  p.  2 ;  Fostarh. 
a<i  ^ow,  p.  776.)  [L.&] 

DROMEUS  (ApoficSs).  1.  Of  Mantiada,  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  ^unes,  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  75.  (Faaa.  vi.  S. 
§2,  II.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus,  twice  won  the  priae  at  Olya- 
pia  in  the  dolichoa,  but  it  ia  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  also  gained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythiaa, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  NesieBa 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  intndnoed  tke 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  Tbse 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pythagoras.  (Pans,  vi  7.  §  3 ;  Plia.  IT. 
A^.  xxxiv.  8,  J9.)  [L-S-I 

DROMICHAETES  (Ap<vuxalnrr).  l.Atieg 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with  Lyaimadnis,kasg 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  hia  vietocy 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  taok 
prisoner  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Lysimachiis,  hat 
smt  him  back  to  his  fiither  without  yy^ewn,,  h^iag 
thus  to  gain  the  fitvour  of  Lysimachoa.  The  bits:, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  of  Ihe- 
michaetes  in  person,  with  a  huge  army ;  bst  sosa 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  was  uhi- 
mately  taken  prisoner  vrith  his  whole  fbicek.  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  geiiawM 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  re^  st^ 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lyaimacfaas 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  natanig 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  Getae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  £xe.  Piiaresc.  xxL 
p.559,ed.Wess.,£he.  Fotic.  xxL  p.  49,  ed.  Diad. ; 
Stxab.  viL  pp.  302,  305  ;  Pint.  J}eiiMir.  39,  5^; 
Polyaen.  vii.  25 ;  Memnon,  c.  5,  ed. Oi^)  Fb> 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  diSerent  account  of  the 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysiamchas  iim- 
self  escaped,  but  his  aoo  Agathodea  harii^  Uka 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
purclmse  his  Iibention  hf  conchiding  a  treaty  on 
the  tenos  already  mentioned.  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
his  anbjects  are  spoken  of  by  Pansanias  as  both 
nnmeroas  and  warlike.  (Pans.  L  e. ;  Stnb.  yii. 
pp.  804,  305  ;  Niebahr,  Kleme  Sckr^eu,  p.  379 ; 
Droyaen,  Nadtfdg,  Alett.  p.  589.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thfaeian  mercenaries  (pn>bably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Qetae)  in  the  sernce  of  Antio- 
chns  II.    (Polyaen.  iv.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Arehelans  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
plan.  JI/tAr.  82,  41.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DROMOCLEIDES(Apo/io^«i;h}f)  of  Sphettus, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalerens, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affidrs 
at  Athens  by  hu  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Plut2>0fitf^.l3,  14,  Praeoqri,  PoliL 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCKIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  {AfythoL  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
nnknown.  (Fabric.  BibL  Gntec  i.  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 
DROMON  {Apofuiv),  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  ^d\TpM 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexia,  Timoclea, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon idso  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Eubulus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com, 
Graee,  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stia- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  63.)  He  is  included  in  the  listo  of  the 
Peripatetics.  (Fabric.^ii^.  G^niec.  iii.  p.  492.)  [P.S.] 
DRUSILLA.  1.  LiviA  Drusilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus.    [LlVIA.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Oeimanicus  and 
Agrif^ina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children. (Suet.  Califfula,  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Cassius  Longinus  (Tac.  Ann.  r\.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband^s  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  his  minions.  The  emperor  had  debaoched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  bis  property  and  kingdom;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  m 
the  forum,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Oeminius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.     Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  Was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  rehitive  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  11; 
Senec.  ConsoL  ad  Folyb.  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  bom,  according  to  Suetonius  (Caligula^ 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother^s  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  'carried  by  her 
&ther  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
phu^  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  {AnL  Jud.  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  Inti- 
macy by  the  feiocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
litUe  imils  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  onJy  six  years  old 
when  her  &ther  died  in  a.  d.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  mateh  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Asizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
teined  Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  -of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix^ 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Azizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  £ur 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  lu  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Asizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Ada  af  the 
Apoatka  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a;  d.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.    (Josephus,  AnL  Jud.  xix.  7)  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  {HiU.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatia  Selene,  fer  the  names  and  fiate  of  all  the 
other  descendanto  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  DrusiUa  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  DrusUlae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  oonjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  {Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  irium  regmarum  maritum.       [J.  T.  O.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  (7I&. 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the  cogno- 
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men  DnisDt  for  himaelf  and  hii  detcendanU,  by 
baring  Blain  in  cloae  combat  one  Draiuoi,  a  chief- 
tain c^  the  enemy.  This  LirioB  Draans,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  OanI,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition^  on  his  retain  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
si^ed.  This  aocoant  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillas  prevented  the 
gold  frmn  being  paid«  or  obliged  it  to  be  reaCon»d 
m  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livins  Dmsos  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livios  DroBBs,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  b.  c.  1 22,  was  his  abnepot.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson^s  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  ataou$  in  Horace  (Cbrm.  i.  i)  is  used 
indefinitely  for  an  ancestor. 

Pighitts  (Afmalet^  i.  p.  416)  oonjectores,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livins 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  ii.c.  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Dnisus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  DoUbella,  in  b.  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  fiunily  cognomen  in  phice  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
tabdned  by  Dolabella  and  Domitiaa  Calvinus  (Ap- 
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plan,  OlaflL  iv.  fr.  11,  ed.  Schwe^gb.),  tkaft  A? 
seem  to  have  been  aanibilated  as  am  indtepade: 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  tbem  u 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  tks 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ofdiaat 
duration  of  human  Ufe,  M.  I^Tins  Drasas,  tie 
pairxmus  ienaitu  of  a  c  122,  moat  have  beea,  ha 
the  abnepoi^  but  the  admepot^  or  giandeon^a  gnad- 
son^s  son,  oi  the  fint  Drt&8na«  and  hence  P^hos 
(L  e.)  proposes  to  read  in  SneConina 
pbce  c^abmpot. 

Suetonius  ( Tib,  2)  mentions  a  Clandias 
who  ejected  in  his  own  honour  a  statae  with  a 
diadem  at  Appti  Fonui,  and  endeaTonxed  to  get 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  oremmniaig  it  vratk 
his  dientelae.     If  we  may  jndge  from  the  podtiBB 
which  this  Chuidias  Drusus  occupies  in  the^teii  «f 
Snetonins,  he  was  not  later   than    P.    ~ 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  b»  c  249.     It 
easy  to  imagine  any  nticuial  origin  of  the 
men  Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  CbadiBi, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  accoont  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  givm  by  SaetaBins  in  the 
case  of  the  fint  Livins  Draaos.      The   aiwfnrd 
origin  from  the  chirftain  Diaosns  may  be,  as  Bajk 
(Dictitmmttinf  «.  «.  Dru9ug)  aarmiaeay  one  of  those 
fiU>les  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  inaease  the 
importance  of  fiuniliea.      The   oonnexioii  of  the 
family  of  Diusns  with  the  first  empexois  pnhafa^ 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  Rpabikaa 
greatness.    (Vizg.  ilea.  tL  825.) 


Stsmma  Drusobuii. 
1.  M.  Livius  Dmsos. 

2.  M.  Livius  Dnuos  Aemilianus  (qn.  Mamilianns). 

3.  C.  Livius  Drasns,  Coi.  B.  c  147. 


I 

4.  M.  Livins  Drusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  112; 
married  Cornelia. 

I 


6.  M.  Livins  Drusus, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  s.  c. 
91 ;  married  Servilia, 
sister  of  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio. 


Livia ;  manied  1.  ?  Q.  ServHius  Caepio. « 


5.  C.  Ldvint  Dmsoa. 


2L?  M.  Poraaa  Csta. 


I 


I 


7.  Livius  Drusus  Claudianua. 
adopted  by  No.  6.? 

I 


Q.  Servilius 
Caepio, 
Trib.  Mil 
B.C.72. 


Servilia ;  married  l.M.      Servilia; 
Junius  Brutus  [m.  2.  D.      married 
Junius  Silanusl.  Lucullns. 

I 

M.  Junius  Bnitns,  tynumic 


I 
M.  Cato 

Utic 


8.  M.  Livius  Drusns  Libo,  Consul  a.  a  15 ; 
adopted  by  No.  7  P  ;  married  Pompeia? 


I 


10.  L.  ScriboniuB  Libo  Drntus, 
•on  of  No.  8.  ? 


9.  Livia  Drusilla,  afterwards  named  Julia  Aagaata; 
m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nexo  [2.  Aqguatoa  Caeaarl. 

I       


13.  Germanicns 
Caesar ;  mairied 
Agrippina. 


11.  Nero  Clandius  Drasns 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germanictts ;  married  An- 
tenia,  minor. 

I 


I 
12.  Tiberioa  Nero 

(emperor  Tmsaics);  m. 

1.  Vipaania  Agripfnnk 


I 


14.  Livia ;  16.  TL  Cbradiiu  Drunu  CwMr 

ID.  I.  C.  Caevr ;    (emperor  Claudius)  ;  married 
2.  No.  16.  1.  Uisulanilla. 

I 


I 


1 6.  Drasaa  Cbwt  Qt- 
nior)     '*f«d  a.  d.  23i 
kar  Hi. 
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17.  Nero, 
m.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16; 
died  A  o.  30. 

18.  Drn- 
sui;  died 
A.  D.  33. 


19.  Caiua  Cae- 
sar (emperor 
Caligula)  ; 
m.  3.  Caesonia* 


I 
20.  Agrippi- 

na,  mother  of 

the  emperor 

Nbro. 


21.  Dnuilla ; 
m.l.L.CaMitti, 
2.  M.Lepidna; 
died  A.  D.  38. 


i.'  ' 


>.  JuU 


22.  Julia  LiviUa. 
•22.  Throe  other 
children  ;    died 
young. 


I  bru 


23.  urusus, 
died  A.  D. 
20. 

24.  Claudia. 


25.  Julia  Drusilla;  died  a.  d.  41. 


OTUBR  DRUSL 


26.  D.  DruMu,  Consul  snflhstns  b.  a  137.?    (Dig.  1.  tit  13.  §.  2.) 

27.  C  Dnuus,  historian.    (Suet  Auguatut^  94.) 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusuh,  the  fiither,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.    {FcuL  CapU.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  f.  Drusus  Armillanuh,  the 
&tber  of  No.  3.  {FobL  CapiL)  Some  mcdem 
'writers  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son^s  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  respectiTe  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  &bricator  Ooltaius,  Sigonius,  and  Piianesi, 
ad  A.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  Abmiliani  f.  M.  n.  Drusus, 
-was  consul  in  a.  c.  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus.  Of  his  &ther  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
giandfiither,  had  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.    {Did.  cfAni.  p.  641,  t.  v,  Nomen,) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.     Cicero 
(Tu$e,  Qtf.  V.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
rore  mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (aaxpimitf),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.    The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.   Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hutily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  b.  a  147.    Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son. 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  1 47 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (bom 
B.  c.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.    Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tuae,  Qu.  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  fiivour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius,   VUae  JQontm  19;  OuiL  Orotins,  de 
Vit,  JCtorumy  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  fether  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  students  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viti.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  tne  fragment  de  Origme  Juris,  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit  1.  s.  37.  §  1), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effisct  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arbUrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCtoa.  ii.  p.  35.) 
Priscian  (An  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1628)  attributes  to  Lionu  the  sentence,  **  Imputes 
Ubripena  earn  turn  potest^  neque  antesiaru"  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Aiidronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work* 
(Dirksen,  BruchstHdee  am  den  Sckri/Um  der  Ho- 
miachen  Juriaten,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  u.  f.  M.  Abmillani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.    The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  fevour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,    eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose   his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.    Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  i.  23.)    He  then  adopted  the  un- 
&ir  and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.    He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.    Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation   patronua   aenaiua.      (Suet   lUb.   3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus    could    not    attempt    without    censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citiienship.     Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  it>ds  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.    Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.     Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriot    Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.     Ha  was  abused 
as  a  popularity-hunter.    Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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fbr  settling  3000  poor  citizent  in  Mch.  He  was 
applauded,  and  wat  awisted  in  carrying  the  mean 
sore.  Theae  twelve  colonies  are  suppoeed  by 
Niebuhr  {HiaL  <f  Rome,  ir.  p.  849)  to  be  the 
■une  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Ca^" 
cMo,  35).  In  all  these  meaaiues,  the  oondoct  of 
Druses  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserred  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  profiMsions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besidea,  Drusus  deverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  S  Fnlvins 
Fbccus.  Flaecns  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gfacchosi.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Dmsoa  completely 
MiccessfuL  Oracchns  was  outbidden  and  dia- 
eredited,  and  hit  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Plut 
a  GraockuM,  8—11;  Cic.  BruL  2»,  d$  Fm,  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislatioii  of  Drusus  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  difflcidt  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  classical  authors 
rekte  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  hare  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No.  6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  ft^owed  close  by  the  Marsic 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  b.  a  1 12.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbauus,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  manda- 
tum  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ad 
Heren,  ii.  1 3,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticns  (eetos  iilud  Drum 
prwtorig,  &c  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  Na  I ),  who  attained 
the  praetorship^  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  provinea,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisd.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  redro  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Florus,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  vras  wel* 
corned  with  high  honours  (Liy.  £Jni,  Ixiii),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satiBfiu>* 
tion  from  its  following  close  upon  the  seven  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag, 
Peire$e.  93,  ed.  Reimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  veiy 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
{T\b,  3)  mentions  tkrm  triumphs  of  the  Liria  gens, 
and  only  too  (of  Livius  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  proqfi^t  Dnuns 
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triumphed.  The  Fasti  Triamphaks  of  tius  w 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillant  (Aim.  AM.  Fm.  Am. 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  qnotsnas  d  i 
oonjectursl  supplement  aa  an  asthori^.  Is  s  pi- 
sage  in  Pliny  {If.  JV.  xzxiiL  50),  which  fass  bn 
relied  upon  as  proTing  that  Dnsos  trionqriteii,  t!» 
words  triumpkaUm  oenem  do  not  nkt  to  tk 
Drusus  mentioned  immediatdy  befen. 

Plutarch  {(^laeti.  Rom.  vii.  p.  119,  ei  Beab) 
mentions  a  Drusna  who  died  in  his  office  of  oeoso; 
upon  which  his  oollei^^iie,  AeunHos  Scssras,  l^ 
fused  to  abdicate,  until  the  tribunes  of  die  pU> 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  ii  h&Ulj 
probable  that  our  Dmsoa  is  intended,  sad  tbl  hs 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  B.  c.  109,  wks  tk 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  tbt  oaetf 
the  censors  died  during  bis  nagistiacf.  (fs«, 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Livn78  C.  F.  M.  Abolllni  k  Ihvm, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.     Pighios  (ilass^  iil  201 
eontnuy  to  all  probabili^,  oonfinmds  Um  sic 
Lirius  Dnisos  Clandianna,  the  grsndfrtiier  of  D- 
berins.    [See  No.  7.]    He  apprwdied  Ui  l>ntl0. 
No.   4,  in  the  in£aence   of   his  chsaciEr  ai 
the  weight  of  his   eloqneneew     (Cic.  BnU.  %) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  joriit  C  Iir.ei 
Drusus,  referred  to    by  Cicero  {Tme,  (^  t.  33] 
and  Valerius  Mazimus  (viii.  7),  hot  sec  N«.i 
Diodorus  (Script  y^-  ^<^  Cfafl.  ii.  p.  US,  ei 
Mai)  mentions  the   great  power  whidk  the  tw 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobiUty  of  their  ftnilj,  tha: 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  deiiKunwr.  I> 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  thej  eosld  ^ 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certsis  hr  K 
been  passed,  some  erne  wrote  under  it  is  J*** 
«  This  law  binds  aU   the  people  but  tte  w;- 
DrusL"    It  is  fcr  more  likely  that  two  hrothw 
than  that,  as  Mai  sappooea,  a  fiuher  and  ua  (m. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus refcmd  to; sA 
from  the  context,  we  doabt  not  that  *'^'«^ff^  * 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Gncou,  w 
designated. 

6.  M.  Livros  M.  p.  a  N.  Dawc^  «  •  « 
of  No.  4.    His  ambitious  temper  nuuufeiteditiefi 

vrith  precocious  activity.     From  boyhood  be  m^ 
aUowed  himself  a  hoUday,  but,  before  ie  wai  tf 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  be  fat^vasfA 
the  forum,  busied  himself  in  trisls,  sndioiMaM 
exerted  his  influence  so  ^fectaally  with  tbej^ 
as  to  induce  them  to  gire  sentence  accoidiogto ^ 
wisL  (Senec «ie JBwo.  F«.  6.)    Hisd>sn*«»J 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  seTeie  (Uc  • 
(y  i  SO),  but  a  self-snfficient  conceit  «•  «!^ 
ceous  in  his  actions.     When  qnsestor  m  Aia  « 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office :    oeq 
ipso  asset  insignins."  (AurcL  Vict  d*  ^r.  W.  «60 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Pa6i» 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  topi^^ 
bom  being  overiooked.     "No,''  isid  he.    Bi» 
construct  it  so  that  aU  my  feUow-dtiMW  ""J* 
everything  I  do."    This  house  I«  •  ff  J 
history :  it  passed  (torn  Dnisua into  ^^^ 
Cnissus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  intotheMjw 

of  Cicero,  Censorinus,  and  Rutilius  §!«>»•  (JT 
Paterc  ii  15.)  Velleius  Patercnloa  iligh.uy ''"f 
fitnn  Plutarch  (Reip.  Geremd.  Praeoffia,  *  fj«; 
ed.  Reiske)  in  rekting  this  anecdote,  «Dd  t»J 
ply  to  the  architect  has  been  6^"*"$^^ , 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusos  Ptthlicwi    _^ 

felse  reading  in  Plutarch  rf  *yi^  JV^ 
and  a  felae  tiBiwlstiMi  of  the  sptthet «  fW"!*^ 
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Drams  inhtfited  a  huge  fortune  from  his  father, 
the  consul ;  hat,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuse  and  extiBTBgant  in  his  ez- 
penditare.  The  author  of  the  treatise  d»  Virii 
lUuslribui^  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Magnlsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchus,  and  Dmsns  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  hbn  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.  When  Ad- 
herhal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidians(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  leconci- 
kible  with  the  narrative  of  Sallust  The  some  au- 
thor states,  that  Dnisus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Remmius,  his  col- 
league in  the  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **  What^s  our  commonwealth  to  you?** 
Pighius,  however  (AmuUei^  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribimeship — on  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  fiither^ii  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  {BnU,  62,  pro  Mil.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  rekttionships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Livia.  We  agree  with  Monutius  {ad  Ck.  de 
Fin,  iiL  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  first  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  [Caxpio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  was  Uie  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  firom  Caepio,  and  then  married  die  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
(CaUo  Min.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
unde  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Liv.  .^Nt.  IxziiL)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  bom 
B.  c.  95  (Pint.  Cbt  3#M.  2, 8,73;  Liv.  £^  114; 
Sollust.  CaiiL  54),  ond  as  Drusus,  who  died  b.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  b.  c.  95 — 91  :  via.  1st.  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  fiither;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband;  5th.  her 
death;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilius  Giepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fortune,  and  influence,  (Flor.  iii.  17.)  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mai^ 
ried  Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  {ydftenr  ^oXAcryi^, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag,  Pwrue,  110,  ed.  Reimar.  voL  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassius  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rapture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  biddinff  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  smaU  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  TPlin.  H.  N, 
xzxiiL  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pb  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  {£>€  Vir.  III.  66.) 
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Dmsus  was  eariy  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Satuminus  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Babir,  Perd. 
reo.  7)*  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  fbr  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judida, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  tiie  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  fiither,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patrotuu  temcUut.  (Cic. 
pro  MiL  7 ;  Died.  xxxvL  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  la  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  b.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclasion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius Olancia)  was  perhaps  the  fother  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drususi  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics* 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  pecuktion 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impuuity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right.  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
pUoes  and  partizans,  and  *^  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wol£^*  On  the  other  hand^ 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed Uieir  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilins  Rufns  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  b.  a  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Manaus  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.   (Flor.  Lc) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  sodi. 
The  ardour  of  his  zeal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposits  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  feultin  estimating  aman  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  13 ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  Epi8l.2  ad  C,  Caes, 
de  Rq>.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iiL  18;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixx.  Ixxi.), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country's  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  tlie  times — that,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis^ 
tinctly,  before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur^ 
suit  of  popularity,  and  indefistigable  in  the  endear 
vour  to  gain  and  exercise  influence.    It  was  one 
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of  the  objects  of  hie  ratleM  and  •elf-tufBcient  spi- 
rit to  become  the  arbiter  of  portiea,  and  he  acted 
from  fmmediate  impnlaet,  without  considering  nioelj 
the  resalt  of  his  conduct  There  was  deep  mea&> 
ing  in  the  witticism  of  Orsnius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Dnisus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  *^  Quid  a^s,  Omni  ?  **  asked  in  replj, 
^Immo  Tero,  tu  Druse,  quid  agis?**  (Cic.  pro 
PluHC.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Drusus  renewed  seTersl 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  corn,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  (le^Bi 
JfrumeHiariae,  agrwriae^  Lir.  EjnL,  IxzL).  The  es- 
tablishment of  several  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sidlj, 
which  had  long  been  Toted,  was  now  eflfected. 
(Appian,  de  BeU,  Cin.  L  3.5.)  Nothing  could  Bnp> 
pass  the  extrsTagance  of  the  faugesses  to  which  he 
persnaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  bj  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  ^coelum  aut  coenum.**  {De  Ftr.  IlL 
6b*;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brass.  (Plin.  H.  N,  zxxilL  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  fiir  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
pUce  of  meeting,  he  'Sent  a  message  in  answer : 
**Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,**  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 :  **  Cum  senatus  ad 
eum  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret  *Quare  non 
potius,*  inquit,  '  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit  ?**  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  efirontery.  In  Cicero  {de  Orat,  iii.  i,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  the  fisce.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aiistocnt 
which  roused  the  etprit  de  corps  of  the  senator 
Crassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  Uws  of 
Drusus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly ;  whereupon  Drusus  sent 
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ona  of  his  dienta,  instead  of  the  regaikr  rate,  o 
arrest  the  consuL  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  ;  Fitm, 
iii  17*  and  AucL  de  Vir.  HL  vary  aligfatlj  firva 
eaeh  other  and  firom  Valerina  Maximna.)  This 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  ▼iofcance,  mk 
Philippus  was  collared  ao  tightly,  tliat  the  tiood 
started  from  his  nostrils;  upon  srhich  Draaos, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicnxum  of  the  rninil. 
cried  out,  **Psha!  it  is  only  the  gimTJ  of  ihisshea.'^ 
(Schottns,  ad  Ami.  de  Fir.  liL  66,) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  osed 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  nppeareA},  mad  imwrng^ 
by  prominng  to  procure  tor  them  ail  the  r%^ta  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  Latiiii  and  Italic  aodi  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  aUe,  by  force  and  istisi- 
dation,  to  carry  through  his  meaaoRo  ooarmifag 
the  jndida  (**  legem  judicnriam  pertmSU*   lot, 
JS^  IxxL).    Some  writers,  foHowring  lir.  £^ 
Ixxi.,  qwak  of  his  sharing  the  ^adida  betaeuu  the 
senate  and  the  equites ;  but  his  intentaon  aecBs  ts 
have  been  entirely  to  tranaier  the  jadlcia  to  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  poaitare  eTclnsinn  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  sPHaton  we 
eligible,  it  is  probable  tlmt  ao  names  hat  thrae  if 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  piaetocs  ^oa  the 
lisU  of  judicesu    (Pnchta,  InstUmiAmeM,  L  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statesacnt  of  Apfiaa 
{B,C.i.  35),  according  to  which  the  kar  of  Diuaas 
prorided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
r^fular  number  of  SOO,  should  be  leinfbreed  bj 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  wteam- 
hers  selected  firom  the  most  distingoiahed  of  the 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thns  doabled 
in  number,  should  possess  the  jadida.     The  kw 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  expreaa  cxcia* 
sion  of  the  equites ;  but  it  might  be  isqilied  horn 
ite  hwguage  that  such  exclusion  was  conteanfikted, 
and,  so  fiu*  as  iU  positive  enactment  tefened  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  ca 
the  list  of  judices,  911a  senators,  not  ^aa  eqaites. 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  r^ulasioii  for  sup- 
plying from  the  equestrian  order  vacandea  ia  ths 
judicul  lists.    To  this  part  of  the  kw  waa  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  oommisaion  of  inqaity 
into  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  the  equitas 
had  practised  while  in  exdusive  prMmraiinsi  df  tfae 
judida.    (Appian,  Lc;  compare  Cic.  pro  Rakir, 
Poet,  7,  pro  CUuhL  56.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  &r  succeeded,  the  leactiai 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Rooaas,  who 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  sw  by  caloik- 
tion,  requind  to  be  managed  with  pecahar  tad 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  nmgh  way  d 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  BKanent  of  sas- 
cess,  set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  and  pte- 
judices  of  public  men ;  and  in  his 
selves  there  appeared  to  be  a  spedes  of 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  diapit 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  nnsatisfiwtwy  to  afl. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  singfe-Buaded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  veaaedv 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  carrfaas  of  the 
offence  which  his  reforms  might  give ;  bat  evea 
his  panegyrists  among  the  andento  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  ebe  weie 
his  motives  (and  we  bdieve  them  to  have  beoi 
complex — mxdia  vorie  motUbaitmr)^  he  iqipeaied  ts 
be  Uie  skve  of  many  masters.  Mob-popnkrity  ii 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
had  not  been  kvonred  with  the  diatribotiDa  of 
lands  were  discontented  at  the  lade  of  their  men 
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fSBrtnnate  competiton.  The  Roxdiiq  popnlace  hated 
the  foreigners  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves.    The  great  body  of  the 
eqaites,  who  were  very  numerona.  felt  all  die  invi- 
dlottsness  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
Tionsly  enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  &r  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.    Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusua,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stem 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  popnlace  dividing  the  ager 
publicus,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
force.    They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri- 
Tate  property.  (Appian,  I,  c;  Auct.  de  Vir,  IlL  66.) 
In  this  state  of  ai&irs,  the  united  dissatisfiution 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippus,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.    (CicdeLeg,  iL  6,  12.)      The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
ms, being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  Toid  from  the  beginning.  **  Senatui  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  leiiibus  populum  non  teneri.**    (Cic  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  il.  p.  449 ;  Asconius,  m 
Oc  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)     The  lex  Cae- 
dlia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  oomitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.     If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  pn) 
Domo  (c.  16  and  c  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusua,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
com  and  land,  so  &r  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  ito  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  ab  mcftb  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
sites  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  (L  a),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modem  schohn),  that  it  was  m  the  lifetme  of 
Dmsus  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  null,  and 
the  feet  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
doros  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  {Script.  VeL 
Nova  CoUeotioy  iL  p.  116);  from  which  we  leam 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  passing  their  res(dutions,  had 
he  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  when  they  would  rue  their  sniddal 
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act.  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  acoounte  of  minor  historian*  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Dmsus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  not 
one  trae  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confrision  that  lay 
before  him.   (Senec  de  Brev.  ViL  6.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portento  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parte  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  soul.  (Oros.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.   He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  wdalis  meus  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  32.)    Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.     Thus  agitoted 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scmpled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.    He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
feded.  {Gracckorum  obeoletm  nitor^  Auct  odHerm, 
iv.  34.)   He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  he 
ntade  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  he  would  admit  to  a  prir 
vate  interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  adc  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherento  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.     In  frtrtheranoe  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  mora 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy- 
sical force.    (Senec  de  Benef.  vi.  34;    Liv.J^. 
Ixxxi.)    In  Mai's  extncto  from  Diodorus  {l.  c.)  is 

S reserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
pKos  ^lAivwov),  by  which  members  of  the  associa* 
tion  bound  themselves  together.  After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds :  **  I  swear  that  I  will  have  die 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Dmsus;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Dmsus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Dmsus  my  greatest  bene- 
fector;  and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  aa 
many  more  as  I  be  able.  So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not**  The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.  Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  amiies  were  en- 
camped. (Floras,  /.  0.) 

T^e  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  of  tiie  multitude  were 
loudly  expressed,  Drusus  wai  seized  with  a  feint- 
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ing  fit,  and  eirried  home  appanntly  lifelMt.  Soom 
•ud  that  hit  iUnets  was  a  pntanoe  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  ha  give  him  a  brwf  respite,  and  public 
pnjen  for  his  reeoTeiy  were  pat  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasional  by 
an  overdose  of  goatVblood,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed, in  order,  by  his  pale  eoantenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Feverish  anzie^,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  heile- 
bors  upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  {Db  Ftr.  lU,  66; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxvui.  41,  xxv.  21 ;  Oell  xviL  15.) 

Affiurs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  manifsstly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Dmsos  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
dty,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  dose  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars  Appian  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  dty  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  chdms 
to  dtiienship;  that  he  became  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  partisans  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter*s  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  de  Virit  lUmdrilnu  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Philippus;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consults 
life ;  and  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
house  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  VelL  Paterc  ii.  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  his  fiuher  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood ; 
and,  while  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  duuacteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  **  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  dtisen  like  me  again  ?** 
Though  he  was  cot  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  his  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoored  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  (die  NaL 
Deor,  iiL  33)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
probably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  ^  veiy  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetzated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death> 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  m<»e 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — ^with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  (Cbm.  <Md  Marc 
]  6),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  kwi. 

After  the  fidl  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Carbo,  the  younger 
(delivered  a.  c.  90),  which  has  been  celebmted  by 
Cicero  {Orator^  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  **  O  Mam  Drum  (ptUrmn  oppaOo), 
H  dioere  tolebat  taeram  esse  ftmj^Atieam  ;  qukmrn- 


probamL'^  (Niebuhr,  Htdoinf  tf  Romte^  voL  iv.  Lec- 
ture xxxii ;  Barle,  DieL  t.  v.  Drmmu;  De  JWiwsiii, 
Vie  dm  Ofmtid  Philippe  in  Memotne  de  tAaaOmm 
dm  ImKripHan^  xxvii.  p.  406.) 

7.  Livius  Drusits  Clacdianus,  tlie  faffcir  of 
Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe> 
rius.    He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Livius  Dmsos.     (Sii«L  7i&.  8 ;  VdL 
Paterc.  iL  75.)     It  was  through  this  adopdcii  that 
the  Drud  became  connected   with   the 
fiunQy.  Pighius(ulfmdlsf,iii.  pL21),bj 
sight  which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the 
laws  of  human  mortality,  makes  him  the  adspled 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  aad, 
in  this   error,   has  been  followed   by  Yailaat 
{Num.  Ant  Fam.  Rom,  ii.  51.)     These  is  no  such 
inconsistency  in  the  suppodtion  that  he  was  adspted 
by  Na  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonins  as  tf  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.     ( Augostinna.  Pem^ 
Rom.  (Lnm)  p.  77 ;  Fabretti,  /aser.  &  6,  Na  38.) 
The  fother  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Caseins,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  being  prosciibed  by 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  Mbers 
of   his  own    party,   and  killed  himself  in  his 
tent.   (DionCass.  x]viii44;  YdLPatefCLiL?!.) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Diusus  who,  in  a.  a  43, 
encouraged  Decimos  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope  Aat 
the  fourth  legicm  and  the  l^on  of  Mars,  which 
bad  fought  linder  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderers.     (Cic  oef  Eamu  xL  19.  §  2.) 

In  other  ports  of  the  oorre^MmdeDce  of  Cieeitt, 
the  name  Drusus  oocun  sevcaai  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manutius  eonjeetared, 
identical  with  the  fiuher  of  Livia.  In  b.  c.  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus,  who  ii  called,  perhaps  in  aUnaion  to  ssaw 
discreditable  occurrence,  the  Pisantiaa.  (Ad  AIL 
ii  7.  $  3b)  A  Drusus,  in  b.  c.  54,  waa  aeeased  by 
Lucretius  of  praevaneaHaf  or  comipt  ooUasioB  ia 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Druana,  and  he 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.  The 
aersrii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  port  of  the 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him ;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  jodices 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  majority  of 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that 
the  judgment.  {Ad  AU,  iv.  16.  §§  5,  8,  ibu  15. 
§9,  adQu.Fr,  ii.  16.  §  3.  As  to  the  mode  «f 
counting  votes,  see  Aacon.  m  Ck.  pro  MiL  p.  53, 
ed.  OreUl)  In  b.  c.  50,  M.  Cbdius  Ralos,  whe 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who 
probably  prsetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trisL  Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  inagiaed 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  impurity  upon  the 
chanwter  of  Drusus.  {Ad  Pom.  viiL  12.  $  3,  14. 
$  4.)  He  possessed  gardens,  which  Ciceto  was 
very  anxious  to  purdmae.  {Ad  AtL  xii.  21.  $  2, 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  3,  xiii.  26.  $  1.) 

8.  M.  LiYiim  Drusus  Libo  was  probably 
aedile  aboot  b.  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  eompledon 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  penon  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  wai 
covered  by  Valerios,  the  arehiteet  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  15.  As  his  name  denoteo,  he 
was  originally  a  Scriboniua  Libo^  and  was  adopted 
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bjT  a  Linog  DmsuB.  Hence  he  l»  rappoMd  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Livius  Dnisus  Claudianiu 
[No.  7],  whose  name,  date,  want  of  nude  children, 
and  political  associations  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  &vour  the  conjecture.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  lather  of  the  Libo  Dmsus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  [No.  10],  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius.  As  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  27)  to  have  been  the  pro- 
avuB  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Caius  and  Lucius)  his  conso- 
brini,  Drusus  Libo,  the  fisther,  is  supposed  to  have 
marrried  a  granddaughter  of  Pompey.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per- 
plexed Lipsius,  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.  M.  de  la  Nauze  thinks  that  the  &ther 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  According  to  this 
explanation,  be  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  16  ; 
Appian,  B,  C,  v.  189.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Dmsus 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natuial,  by 
others  of  his  adoptive,  £[ither.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulis,  between  oomucopiae  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Livi  L.  F.  Drusus 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomen  of  the  adoptive 
fether.  (MorelL  Thes.  Num.  ii.  p.  586  ;  Dru- 
mann^s  JRom.  iv.  p.  591,  n.  63 ;  De  k  Nauze,  in 
Minunret  ds  PAoadhnie  det  Imcr^riiont,  xzxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  LiviA  Drdsilla.    [Livia.] 

10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculos  (ii.  180),  Drusus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  expkin  his  fiunily  connexions.  Firmius 
Catus,  a  senator,  in  a.  d.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fiidlity  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  fiunily 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Flaccus  Vescularius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinius  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief^  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  As  if  be  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  woman^s  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cution, and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  be  proved 
against  him,  aflfected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  doing  another^  work ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  tiU  it  pleased 
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Tiberius  to  have  him  shun  would  rather  be  doing 
another^s  work.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulus  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac  Ann.  ii.  27—32 ;  Suet  TUk  25 ;  Dion  Cass, 
vii.  15;  Senec.£^.  70.) 

1 1.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (commonly  called 
by  the  modems  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Decimns,  which  yn^  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  1iis  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Germanicus, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Druailla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claudii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
fiither  [No.  7]  by  a  Livius  Drusus,  he  became 
l^Uy  one  of  the  r^resentatives  of  another  illus' 
trious  race.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fsJlen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself  Drusus  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  blc. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step*&ther.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men*s  mouths, 

Toil  tdruxoviTi  ical  rf>ififipa  muSla. 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  fiither,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  44;  Veil  Pat.  il  62 ;  Suet.  Aug.  62, 
Gaud.  1 ;  Prudentius,  d»  Stmdaero  Lmae.) 

Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudian  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  ty^  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  oi  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
ble courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibitingtowards  his  friends  an  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  51 ;  Veil  Pat  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  thon  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet  Claud.  1;  Tac  Ann.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet  m.50.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe- 
rius was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothers  main* 
tained  during  their  lives  an  appearance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  -  tenderness,  which,  arcording  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  I  In  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
exemplary.    He  mairied  the  beantifnl  and  iUut- 
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of  aatlwntj  [AxTOXU,  No.  5],  the 
daofliter— of  IL  Antooins  tlie  txiomTir  bj 
tlie  doter  of  Aogostat,  Their  nratoal 
mBmwaaJlj  gical*  and  the  imwillird 
fidetity  of  Drana  to  the  ■aiiiigc  bed  becnne  m 
thene  of  popakr  admiEitioa  and  applaiue  in  a 
prodicate  afe.  It  b  finelj  lefeiied  to  bj  Pedo 
AlhiooTums  in  his  bcaatiful  poem  npon  the  death 
of  Dram: 

Ta  rcqaieo  team  gnU  kbom  ena. 
He  amat  haw  been  joog  vbcn  be  awned ;  fee, 
thouffh  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirtj,  be  had  tefoal 
chiidfea  who  died  bcfiore  hiia,  beoidea  the  three, 

aad  CJanHhwL  who  airnred 
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I  tenitoiy  of  the 
npon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.     Fi 
bgr  tbe  6ieodlj 
Winter  nair 
ndiBB.c.11 
thefnt 
tnted  to  the  Genan  oeem.     It 
benrnted  themililaiy 
coaot  with  the  ipint  of 
diacovciy.  (Tnc  €krmu  ZL)     Fi 
AMMaetai^  the  tnbea  he  nbdwsd,  it 
to  fix  their  loeafitj  witb 
colty  of 


He  began  pobUe  life  eailj.  In  B.  c.  19,  he  ob- 
tained penattfioa,  by  a  decree  of  the  oenate,  to  fill 
aO  nngiuacies  fire  jeara  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Cas>.  Iit.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c 
161,  we  nod  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show ;  and  when  Aogostas,  upon  his 
departare  fer  GaaL»  toidc  Tiberias,  who  was  then 
paartac,  along  with  hjai,  Dinsas  was  left  in  the  dty 
to  dischaige,  in  bb  bRicher*s  plaoe,  the  important 
dades  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cam.  lir.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  amde  qoaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Rhaecians,  who  wcie  accased  of  having 
committed  depredations  opon  Roman  tcareDen  and 
allies  of  the  Roomns.  The  moontainoDS  parts  of 
the  ooontry  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  leTied 
eontribotions  from  the  peaeefiil  caltivstors  of  the 
plains,  and  plandered  all  who  did  not  poivbaae 
frwdom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  wbo  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur- 
dered. DroMU  attarkfd  and  reated  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  aboat  to  make  a 
feiay  into  Italy.  His  vidofy  was  not  dedsire, 
bat  be  obtained  praetorisn  boooon  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhaetians.  aiter  being  rrpulted  froo  Italy, 
eootinaed  to  infest  the  frontier  of  GaoL  Tiberius 
was  then  debauched  to  join  Dnsns,  and  the  bn>- 
thcrs  jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  while  othen  submitted  with- 
ont  icsistaDce.  A  tribote  was  imposed  npon  the 
coontry.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  ofl^  while  eooogh  were  left  to  till  the  s<m1 
witfaont  being  able  to  rebeL  (Dion  Caaiw  lir.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin. ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  yonng  step-srms  of  Angnstas  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Honce.  (Owm.  iv.  4,  ibi  14.) 

On  the  letom  of  Angnstas  to  Rome  frmn  Ganl, 
in  B.  c.  IX  Dni«DS  was  sent  into  that  provuiee, 
which  had  been  driren  into  rerolt  by  the  exactioa 
of  the  Roman  goTcmcr,  IJrinins,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
dii-ided  the  year  into  feorteen  months.  Drasas 
amde  a  newaasesanent  of  property  fer  the  pmpoae 
of  taxation,  and  in  B.  c  12  qneUed  the  tnmalts 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  finanrial  mea- 
anrca.  (Lit.  EpiL  cxzxri  cxxxriL)  TheSicaariai 
and  thinr  allies,  nndcr  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  fcatiTal  held  at  Lyons  at  the  ahar  of  An- 
gnsttts,  had  fixnented  the  disafiection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tnmalts  which  ensaed,  thdr 
troops  had  crooied  the  RhincL  Dmsos  now  droTe 
them  back  into  the  BatariaB  idand,  and  fiumiwl 
them  in  their  own  lefritaiy,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  coontry.  fie  then  feUowed 
the  coosm  of  tiw  Rhine,  ailed  totheoceaB^  aab- 


in  the  few  of  tke  coontry. 
identify  the  DoQart  witk  tke 
of  Dnmm  went  ashore ;  hot  the  DaCnrt 
somed  its  present  form  in  a.d.  1277; 
{PeUlxmge  der  Sen  damtima  Drmm  im  A' 
TeateiW)  makes  the  Jakde, 
BMoth  of  the  Weaei^  the  mxmt  of 
tme.     It  ii  by  no  means  cemin  bj 
Dmsos  reached  the  ocean,  akboogk  it 
nl  opinion  that  he  had  already 
uniting  the  easteni  arm  of  tbe  Riune 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened  hnadf  n  wmy  by 
Zaydersee.    This  opinion 
sage  in  Tadtas  {Amau  ii.  8), 
npon  entering  the  Fooi 
pntection  of  his  fethec,  who  had 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the 
(Lacns  Flems)  to  the  ocean,  np  i»  tke  ntooik  of 
the  Ems  (AmisaaX     To  this  expedition  of  Drssw 
amy  perlmps  be  referred  the  Baral  battle  in  the 
Eais  mentimed  by  Stiabo  (til  msL),  in  wiiich  tha 
Bracteri  were  defeated,  and   the   snbjngasian  cf 
the  islands  on  the  coast,   especially    Byickama 
(Borknm).     (Strab.  tiL  34;  Pfin.  H.  \,  it.  IX) 
Fenlinand  Wacbter  (Erach  and  Gmber"^ 
dofiadm^  m.  a.    Drmmu)    thinks,  that   the 
of  Dmsns  mast  have  been  too  great  i 
be  eompkled  at  so  eaily  a  period,  and 
sas  coold  not  have  had  tinm  to  ran  ay  dm 
He  sappoocs,  that  Dresos  sailed  to 
by  one  of  the  nataial  channels  of  the  trreK,  and 
I  that  the  inconrenienee  he  experienced   and  the 
'  geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avai 
hinuelf  of  the  capabilitieB  afinrded  by  the 
FleTBs  fer  a  sder  junction  with  the 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably 
this  campaign,  and  were  not 
yean  aftcrwaads.     The 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.     They  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  n  canal  {Jhmm^  hot 
of  a  dyke  ormoond  {pgger^  mtola)  aonm  tke  Rhme. 
Soctwiias  seems  to  use  eren  the  word  fa 
the  sense  of  a  moond,  not  n  canaL  *  Tr 
fmm  nofi  et  immensi  opens  cfi 
adhac  Drosinae  Tocaatar.**    (Cbad.  i)     Ti 
(.daa.  niL  53)  aays,  that  Pullinns  Pc 
A.  D.  581,  complied  the 

whidi  had  been  begun  by  Drusos  axty-three  jean 
befere ;  and  afterwards  lyhtei  that  Cirilis,  by  de- 
stroying the  mofei  formed  by  Drasas,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rash  down  and  ianndale  the 
ofGaBL(^i^T.19.)  The  moat  pn^abk  opi- 
to  be,  that  Dnsas  dug  a  canal  frmn  the 
Rhine  near  Ambeim  to  the  Ys^  near  Doedie^ 
(wkich  bean  a  ton  of  hit  name),  and  tlmt  he  aki 
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-wideiied  the  1)ed  of  the  narrow  oatlet  which  at 
that  time  cenoected  the  Lacas  Flevns  with  the 
ocean.  Theee  were  his  fonae.  With  regard  to 
his  aggw  or  mo^es,  it  is  supposed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  VahaBs  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  has  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  very  doubtful 
Some  modem  authors  hold  tluit  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  ran  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  ii^o  the  Zuydersee. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Reme.  On  the  com- 
mencement ef  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
lubdued  the  Usipetes,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  coontry  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Chernsd  as 
fur  as  the  Visuigis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.  He  would  have 
ffone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectus  castro- 
rum.  (Jul  Obsequens,  l  132.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11) 
mentions  the  rpiwcua  Apo6iroVy  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (vix.  long.  38°.  45'.  kt  62°.  46'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.  But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoil  The  Chernsci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  pr^aratory  sacrifice,  they 
lushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
Beck-chains  (iorques\  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henc^orward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  20  ;  Floras,  iv.  12 ;  Plin. 
H,N,  id,  18.)  Drasus  had  breathinff  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  Aliso,  and  the  other  near  the  countiy  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  hitter  is  probably  the 
modem  Cassel  over  against  Mayence.  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modem  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderbom;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the  Lise,  to  be  Lisbom 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  Miinster.  Drusus 
now  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  EpiL  cxxxviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  soiate  granting  him  an  ova- 
tion with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
diat  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  a  10,  Drasus  was  again  at 
his  post    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 
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been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.     After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.     Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  tlum  harass  and  annoy.     He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius  (Liv.  JE^  czxxix) ;  and  it  was  pnn 
bably  in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castie  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  Ana.  i.  56.)     He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberhis,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  b.  c.  9.    Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.    To  worry  and  aubju* 
gate  the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.    Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  L  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battie,  undeteired  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  strack 
three  temples  at  Rome.    (lb.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.)     He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battie,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Mareomannl  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
^il  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.     It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiL  29.^    He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherasa,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Messalla 
Corvin.  de  Aug.  Prog.  39 ;  Ped.  Albin.  I  17, 1 13; 
Aur.  Vict  EpiL  L ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)    The  course 
that  Drasus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.    Floras  fiv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  (  pat^ecii)  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  (FeldxHge^  &c.  p.  60)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.    Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.    (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.^    A  miraculous  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dmiensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  ** Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drasus? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.    Away !     The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh.**    Dion 
Cassius  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa- 
ridon,  seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!     Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drasus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  af^r  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.     Suetonius  (Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)    Such  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  foroes  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.    Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal), 
death  overtook  Drasus.    According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  (cxL)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  fiill 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drasus 
fell  upon  his  l^,  and  Drasus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident    Of  the 
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nonuiiiai  Biiftii  who  mcntiim  tkt  dnili  ot  Dra- 
wn, no  (De  bcdd«  lUndn  to  tbe  btokm  leg. 
SuBtonln*.  whott  hutocj  ii  n  rich  reo(ptBclo  of 
■^"'^■^1  MWDtiivi  the  incRdiblc  report  thai  Dm- 
m  Wfti  poianied  b^  Angaitni,  mfW  having  die- 
obeyed  an  orda  of  the  emfoot  for  bi«  lecalL  It 
ii  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  empeior  thoaght 
he  had  adniKetl  Ear  enoogh,  and  that  it  muld  be 

tiHbn  bejond  the  Elbe.  Tiberina,  AngnMna,  and 
Livia  wen  in  Piria  (Tidmun)  when  the  tiding! 
of  the  dangeniiB  illnen  of  Dram  mched  Ihera. 
Tiberioi  with  txtraoedinary  ipeed  cniued  the 
Alpa,  petfonning  a  joomej  of  SQO  Roman  milei 
Ihnni^  a  difficult  and  dangennu  conntry,  withoDl 
■lopping  daj  or  night,  and  amred  in  time  to  cloee 
the  Cfea  of  hii  brother.  (Plin.  H.  ff.nLW; 
VaLMBi.T.  £i  Ped.Albni.  L  BS;  State.  CoHol. 
ad  Pol^.  St.)  Dnuua,  thongh  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  ret  pieeence  of  mbid  enough  to  csm- 
muid,  that  TibNiui  shoald  be  receiTcd  with  all 
the  diiCinction  dut  to  a  coninlar  and  an  iaperator. 

The  nunmef  camp  where  Dmttia  died  waa  called 
Scelevatn,  the  Accnned.  The  corpse  wai  cajried 
m  a  maiching  mililai;  pnieaaion  to  the  wuiteF- 
qnattcn  of  the  arm;  at  Mognaliacmn  ( Mayence) 
ipon  the  Rhine,  Tiberiiu  iralking  all  the  waj  aa 
chief  mourner.  The  Iroopa  wiihed  the  funeral  lo 
be  celebtaled  there,  bnt  Tiberiui  bmoEht  the  bodj 
to  Italy.  It  wu  burnt  in  the  field  of  Han,  and 
the  aihea  depoaited  in  the  tomb  of  Auguatua,  who 
contpoeed  the  rereea  that  were  inscribed  npon  hit 
•epalchnl  raannnwnt,  and  wrote  in  prote  a  memo- 
rial  of  hit  life.  la  a  funenl  oration  held  I7  An. 
guta*  in  the  Flaminian  Cirena,  he  tidaimed,  **  I 
pray  the  godi  to  make  mj  adapted  aona  Caiu  and 
LnciDi  tike  DniiD*,  and  to  Tonchufe  lo  me  aa 
hoUDDIabte  a  death  aa  hia." 

Among  the  bononra  paid  to  Dntaua  the  cogno- 
■lan  Oeimanicu*  vaa  decreed  to  him  and  hia  pot- 
lerity.  A  marble  arch  with  troptuea  wu  enctad 
to  hii  memoiy  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
n  of  thii  arch  nay  he  leen  npon  ex- 
M  lot  exaoiple,  in  the  coin  annexed. 


which  waa  itmck  by  oriar  of  Angutlna.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  altai  neu  the 
Lippe  (Tac.  Ann.  ii  7),  and  Eniebiua  (C*rT>iii^ 
ad  J.  D.  43)  ipeaka  of  a  Dmtiu,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Cteudiut,  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Drusm  Senior  aetoni  to  be  meant, 
and  there  ii  probably  a  confmion  between  the  aon 
and  the  &Iher  of  GErmanicua.  It  ii  to  the  latt« 
that  the  antiqnariei  of  Mayence  refer  the  Eidiei- 
•     ■       -    ...I..,       Beiidei  the  colna   of 


(toK  and    the  DnaUoA. 

Dnunt,  acTenl  ancient  ligni 

haTO  been  preterred  (Lippe 

610-12,  iL  No.  241  and  No.M.iS);  and „ 

the  broTixci  found  at  Herrulancnm  there  ia  one 
which  ia  luppsaed  to  contain  a  fiill-langtb  likenCM 
of  Dnuoi. 

In  the  preceding  nanaliTa  the  datei  have  heoi 
collected  from  Dion  Caiaius  and  the  ^t«niier  of 
Li>y.     In  aiugning  the  precise  data  of  oTenta  not 


mentiooad  I7  dion  wi 
to  hare  leeourae  to  am 

Ths  nuaery  that  Unuua  D 
among  the  Qennan  tribea  waa  unaonoieo^  uc» 
lifB.  Some  antiquaiiea  have  imagined  thai  ibi 
Oeman  imprecation  "  Daa  dieh  ds  Draa  bait' 
may  be  tniMd  to  the  tmditionB]  diead  rf  lhi>  ib- 
rihle  conqnerot.  The  conntry  wm  widdy  deiM- 
tated,  and  immenie  maltitndea  were  amed  any 
fnHn  their  fa<Hnea  and  tianaplanted  to  the  titllie 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Such  wst  the  homr  wa- 
eioned  by  the  adnnce  of  the  RmiBii,  thai  ilie 
GennaD  women  often  daahed  their  babe*  upo* 
the  ground,  and  then  fiung  their  manned  bfldire 
in  the  faat  of  the  aoUieia.  (OroL  ii  21.) 
DraauB  himaelf  poeaeaaed  great  aniaal  ccoofe. 
In  battle  he  endeaTonred  to  engage  in  poniil 
ctanbat  with  the  chieftaiua  of  the  enoay,  in  •nls 
to  eun  the  glory  of  the  tpelia  ejrima.  He  bd  » 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  againflt,  and  thcc^ 
he  did  not  eac^ie  UDKathed-^though,  u  Vcia 

not  qnelted — he  certainly  accignpiiihed  to  inpir- 
tant  work  in  nibjngaiiDg  the  ttibei  beiirm  ike 
Rhine  and  the  Weaer,  and  erecting  fbdnw*  n 
preaerro  hia  conqneata.  According  to  Flora,  k 
creeled  npwaidi  ef  fifty  liiTtreiaei  ahmg  the  Itaki 
of  the  Rhine,  beaidea  building  two  biidgM  una 
that  riier,  and  eelabliahing  mnijooa  <nrt  pmii 
on  the  Menie,  the  Weaer,  and  the  Elbe.    Ue  ii^ 


K leaa  by  tl 


noflii 


umi.  They  ^riia  milled  had'  to  dned  hi 
flinching  firmneai  and  acverity,  bnt  ther  wk  hIi- 
mittcd  might  rdj  on  hia  good  bith.  fie  did  Mi 
like  hia  anceeiaoT  Varna,  rooae  and  infiao)  iffaa- 
tion  by  lyrannooB  inaoleikce  or  nmtim  cnelly  v 
the  conquered.  Whether,  edDCated  aahemtl 
■cenea  of  bbodihed,  he  would  ban  fslfiM  ibt 
eipecta^oni  of  the  people,  had  he  lind  BUtui 
the  empire,  it  it  imponible  to  fnoooDni  Ke  ra 
nndoubtedly,  in  hii  kind,  one  of  the  gnat  narfUi 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  general,  ia  ^  bm 
ef  conquest,  ehould  ihew  mercy  to  peeple  vh^  >- 
cording  to  Roman  ideas,  were  fencinB  end  dm^ 
osi  barbariana,  or  ihooid  paoae  to  baiaiia  the  na 
against  the  glory  o(  meceaa,  would  be  M  Mk  mn 
than  ooold  be  cTpccted  of  any  ofdinaiy  snid  it 
a  tinilar  poution.  It  ia  not  fair  to  new  ike  ^ 
nctera  of  one  age  by  the  light  of  tnotber;  Ark 
who  baa  lived,  «ya  Schilleir,  lO  ai  to  lalii^  Ik 
beat  of  hit  own  time,  baa  liied  for  all  liiwa- 

(Bayle,J3i(*.j.o.;  Ferd.  Wuchter,  m  SneJ  "^ 
Orvfar'i  EKydopadie,  i.  r.;  WilhelB,  A  FM- 
li^  it,  Nero  Clamtim  Dntm  m  <lm  AML 
UnteiUurf,  Halle,  1826.) 

12.  TiBEHiuB  Nbko  Cusaa,  the  eo^tM 
Tiberius.     [TiaaHina.] 

13.  OsKHANicus  Canaiu  [Oeuu)'ici'>'I 
U.  LmA.     [Livu] 

15.  Ti.  CLauDitn  Daimni  Can^v  the  » 
peror  Claudtui.     [CLacDius,  p.  77S,  h.] 

16.  DaUBUHCAnua.  commonly  called  by  mien 
wtiters  Druaua  Junior,  to  diitin^nnib  him  hm  ■■■ 
nncle  Dmsos,  the  broker  of  Tibernit  (No  lU 
waa  the  ion  of  the  emperor  Titwiia  by  hii  int 
wife,  Vipeania,  who  wu  the  daoghtet  of  Api|# 
by  Pomponia,  the  daoghler  of  Attiaia  J^"^ 
gtcal-grandbther  wu  only  a  Rooaji  kiigbl,  ■■ 
hii  descent  on  the  mother'i  dde  wu  by  ■«  Mf' 
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wn  ■  Rindfon  of  tlw  trianiTir  Antonr  md 
RMit-iMpbow  of  Ai^nitui.  He  muTwd  LiTia, 
tlw  QttflT  of  OeriDuunu,  nfter  tbs  datlH  of  ber 
finrt  biuband.  Cud*  Cuht,  Ihs  un  of  AogiuUii 
and  Scribiaiia ;  bat  bu  wife  wbi  uoither  m 
popular  nor  m  pnlifie  m  Agrippina,  the  vifs 
of  OBrmaniou.  Howctcc,  tot  bore  bim  tltreo 
ihiUran — two  kitii,  who  wen  twins,  ud  ft  d»mh- 
tci.  Of  ths  twini,  one  died  ihonlj  ifter  lii 
&tbci,  ind  the  other,  Tiberiui,  wu  mordered  by 
the  emperor  CoIigoLi.  The  duighler,  Jolia,  wai 
fint  manied  to  Nsro,  ton  of  GenDanicns,  and, 
after  hit  death,  iha  camsd  ths  noblB  blood  nf  the 
Uniri  into  the  eqneitrian  bmily  of  the  Rubellii, 
bf  uniting  henelf  with  C.  RabelUni  Blandu*. 
(T«:.  A<~.  vi.  27 ;  Jot.  SM.  Tiii.  40.)  Ai 
long  aa  Oennanicui  lived,  the  eoort  was  diTided 
between  the  pojtiei  of  OemianiouB  and  Dnuoa, 
and  Tiberias  aitSaOj  held  the  balance  of  bmir 
•TOD  between  them,  taking  can  not  to  dedan 
which  thould  be  bis  tacceBHt.  Notwilhitanduig 
BO  man;  drctimitaiiu*  which  wen  likelj  le  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealoua;,  it  it  one  of  the  beet 
tiaiu  in  (he  chaneter  of  Drnini.  that  he  always 
pnterred  a  cordial  friendship  for  Qermonictu,  and, 
ipon  his  death,  wai  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.^n. 
ii.  43,  IT.  4.)  Wben  Piio,  raljing  on  the  ordinary 
boaenea  of  homan  nators,  after  the  death  of  Oer- 
taanicnt,  endcaioured  to  secore  the  piotectioa  of 
Diusas,  Drum  replied  to  hii  ovenarea  with  a  ito- 
died  ambiguity,  which  appeand  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor't  craft,  foe  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
tarallyfnnkuidnngnaided.(^im.iiLS.)  Though 
he  bad  not  the  diuimutation  of  Tiberiua,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity:, 
that  the  sharpest  sword-hlcdea  took  from  hini  the 
name  of  Dnuioe  bbidea.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivil  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  dmnkaid  himieir,  but  he  forced  his 
goesls  to  drink  to  excew.  Plutarch  relates  how  ■ 
physician  was  tnnted,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  bf  taking  bilte> 
almonda  a*  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  vine. 
(SfiHpot.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaTcd  harshly  to  hit 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 

L'rnle,  for  hit  debauclierie*,  miug^g  threats  of 
inheritanee  with  his  npbraidingt. 
In  A.  o,  10  he  was  quaastor.  After  the  death 
of  Auguttns,  i.  a.  14,  (in  whose  piaise  he  read  a 
fbneral  oration  befoie  the  rDstia.)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  qaell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  perforraed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  eieou' 
tion  nf  the  leaden,  and  the  luperatitiont  fean  pro- 
duced m  the  mindi  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moou  aided  his  efforts.  (Tab  Am.  L 
24-.30.)  After  his  retain  to  Home,  he  was  mad* 
eonsol  in  l.  D.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  garnet 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Qermaniens 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  to 
remarkable  by  his  languinary  taste  fi>r  Tolgar  blood, 

spectator*.  (Aist.  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  hit  office  by  his  eicetaet,  and  by  his  Ibndnest 
for  players,  whom  he  enconnged  in  their  bciioua 
riou,  in  opposition  to  hit  fiuher't  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ardlnary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  front  this  eihibition  of  his 
pngilistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (DionCats.lTiL14,)  In  the  following  year 
Tilierins>enllumtoinyticniB,notaid;tel(adi  bim 
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the  ait  (rf  war,  and  to  make  him  popihtr  with  the 
aoldieiy,  but  to  Eemore  him  from  the  distipatioD* 
of  the  eitj.  It  it  not  eaty  to  determine  the  exact 
Beetle  of  his  operations,  but  he  ncceeded  in  foment- 
ing diiaention  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destioyed  the  power  of  Haroboduul.  For  these 
succetaea  an  ovation  was  decided  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  A.  D.  21,  he  was  eonml  a 
aeeond  time,  and  the  emperor  waa  hit  colleague. 
In  A.  n.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  **  tribunida  poteatas,^  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  tho  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  snbsaiiuent 
amperoCB  emmled  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  nodered  the  power  of  mtercession 
and  the  nuroianct  character  of  tribunut  plebit 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
I>runu  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  at  the  in- 
tended mccewor  to  the  empire,   (^n.  iiL  56.) 

On  one  occadon  Drutus,  who  regarded  Sejaima 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  hit  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  fiivoarita  upon  the  bee.  Tha 
ambition  of  Sejauoa  bad  taught  bim  to  aspire  to 
the  am)nre,  and  to  plot  againit  all  who  stood  in  hit 
way.  Tbe  detira  of  Tengaanoe  was  now  added  to 
the  stimnjut  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  tha 
wife  of  Drutus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  muiderer  of  her  hua* 
band,  and  promised  that  he  would  mairy  her  when 
DrusBs  was  got  rid  o£     Her  physician  Eudemua 


implies  in  tht 


wai  adminiitered  to  Dnunt  by  tbe  eunuch 
Lygdua,  which  terminated  hit  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
eooMquence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  n.  23,  and  wsa  first  brought  to 
Ught  eight  yean  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apical*,  the  wife  of  Sejanui,  supported  by  the 
confeasions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eodamus  and 
Lygdus.   (J«tiv.  a.8,11.) 

Tha  faneral  of  Drusus  was  Dektbrated  with  the 
greatest  sxtemal  honour*,  but  the  people  were 
pleated  at  heart  to  tee  the  chance  of  tnceessian 
revert  to  the  house  of  Qermaniens.  Tiberitit  bora 
ths  death  of  hit  only  ton  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicstod  a  want  of  natural  aSaction. 

Tbe  annexed  coin  eonlaint  on  the  obvans  the 
bead  of  Drusus,  with  Davsvs  CaiSAa.  Ti-  Airo. 
F.  Divi  Auo.  N.,  and  on  the  reveraa  PoNTir. 
TaiBTN.  PoTiar.  Itik. 


17.  Naao.     [Nbbo.] 

18.  DaHBiia,  a  ton  of  Oennanieus  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  D.  23,  he  astomed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  throi^tb  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  tha  qoaettorship  five  year*  hv- 
fws  the  legal  age.  (Tat  Am.  ir,  4.)  Aflerwaids, 
at  we  ieam  from  Suetonius  (CW^afa,  12),  he  was 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  onamiable 
diipoaition,  in  which  cunning  and  frrocity  were 
mingled.     Hia  aldat  brother  Mere  waa  h^ar  in 
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the  faronr  «f  Agnppina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  eacceasion  to  the  empire.  This 
prodnced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envioos 
and  ambitions  mind  of  Dmstts.  Sejanna,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  and  sought  to  remoTe 
out  of  the  way  ail  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  schemes.  Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  hun  in  the  plots  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.  {Aim,  It.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  fiivour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  tlieir  destruction.  He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  {Mmyers 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wiife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Ann.  vL  40.)  The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  d.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.  Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  pahce,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.  Finding,  however,  that  a  beliet 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
baffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  vrith  which  his  mattress  was  stuf&d.  (Suet. 
Tib.  54;  Tac  Ann.  vL  23  ) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymns,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incaroerar 
tion.  In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameftd 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela- 
tives,  and  his  disaffection  to  the  state;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  these  chaiges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
as  it  was.  The  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  fonnerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de- 
testation at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (^iM.vi.24.) 

In  A.  D.  31,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cydades  and  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  Gennanicua, 
escaped  from  prison,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  his  fiither,  and  to  invade 
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Egypt  and  Syria.  This  affiur  miglit  kave  had 
serious  oonsequencea,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vity  of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who,  alter  a  ahaip 
suit,  caught  the  folse  Dnisus  at  Nicopolia,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  be  was  a  soa 
of  M.  Silanns.   (Ann.  v.  10;  Dioti  Caaa.  IriiL  7.) 

19.  Caius  Caisae  Calioula^    the  emperar 
Caligula.     [Caliuula,  p.  563,  k] 

20.  Agrippina.    [Agrippina,  pi  81,  a.] 

21.  Deusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livilla.    [Julia.] 

23.  Drusus,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Uignhmilht  He 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  pubertj,  in  ▲.  bu 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  he  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  month.  Thb 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  en^^ged 
to  many  a  daughter  of  Sejanns,  and  jet  these 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  fias- 
dulently  put  to  death  by  Sejanua.  (Soet.  CTemfias, 
27 ;  Tac  Ann.  iiL  29.) 

24.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  7^  huj 

25.  Drurilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  3w] 

26.  Dbcim us  DRUsua  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  IS.  §  2, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpiaa: — 
Ea  quaatoribut  qmdam  toiebant  prodneiaB  sortiri 
e*  Senalua-conmlio,  quod  fadban  est  Dedmo  Dmm 
H  Pordna  OonsnlUms.  It  has  been  oommonly  sap- 
posed  that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  penertU  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consolship  he  nanea, 
and  direcdng  the  mode  of  allotting  proTinoea  to 
quaestors  m  peneraL  We  rather  believe  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  firom  time  to 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  allot- 
ment of  provinces  to  particular  quaesUm,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  eariy  instancp  in 
which  Um  wu  done.  (Comp.  Cic.  Phil^»  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpiaa 
would  probably  have  said  ex  eo  Aaotes-coasatto,  qmod 

/aetnm  esL  It  is  uncertain  who  Decimus  Drasus 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  biothecs 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Oarpm  Juru^ 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  a.  u.  c.  745 
(b.  c.  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Crispinna  were  con- 
suls. Pighius  (AnnaL  ad  A.  U.  C,  677)  proposes 
the  unauthorized  reading  D.  Bntto  el  AemSUo  foe 
D.  Dnuo  d  Pordnay  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (HuL  Jnr.  Rom.  p.  208,  ed.  6ta.) 
Ant  Augustinus  (de  Nam.  Prop,  PamdeeL  in  Otto^s 
Theeaunta^  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  consulship  most 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperon,  bat  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  quaeston, 
ear  &  C,  during  the  republic.  The  most  probaUe 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepemick  {Ad  Skeamam  de  Jw- 
dido  Cenimnviraii,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Drusus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Lepidns  Poreioa 
in  B.  c.  137,  after  the  forced  abdicatiim  of  Hoatilim 
Marcinus. 

27.  C.  Drusus.  Suetonius  {A^gneL  94)  gires 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Augustus, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C.  Drwis, — 
Ui  BcripiMm  aijpud  C.  Dnuum  extol.  Of  thiavmter 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  fomSy.  [J.T.G.] 

DRY'ADES.    [Nymphar.] 

DRYAS  (Ap^s),  a  son  of  Ares,  and  brother 
of  TereuB,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hantefib 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  bad 
received  an  orode,  that  his  son  Itys  should  fell  by 
the  hand  of  a  rektive.  ( Apollod.  i  8.  §  2  ;  Hjgin. 
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Fab.  45.)  There  are  fire  other  mythical  penon- 
agee  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Horn. 
IL  m,  130 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Horn  11,  i.  263; 
Heriod.  Seid,  Here  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Lf^iuavy  There  are  two  penons 
of  this  mune  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eusebias  (Praep. 
Evang.  x.  p.  495)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  Bat  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  have  no  cine  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Diymon  is 
mentioned  by  lamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  {De  ViL  Pyth,  36 ;  comp.  Fabric 
BiU,  Graec  i.  p.  29,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

•  DRY'OPE  (A^M^),  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryops,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  n3rmphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  of  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissus,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (Ov.  Met.  ix. 
325,  &C. ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v, 
Apviini.)  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  &] 

DRYOPS  ( A^ifr),  a  son  of  the  rivei^god  Spei^ 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-bom  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (Sfwr;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i. 
1283 ;  Tsetz.  ad  Lycoj^  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Hom.  Hymn.  vL  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  IL  xx.  454 ;  Diet.  CreL  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYPETIS  {Afwwrjris  or  Apuwms),  daughter 
of  Dareius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  6 ;  Diod. 
xvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.    {Flnt.  Alex,  c  nit.)  [KH.B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  lucoessor  of  Paulinos  in  that  post 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitns  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
calus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tench teri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitns  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Manda  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tench  teri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac.  Arm.  xiii.  54,  56 ;  Plin. 
H.N.xx^Y.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (MfX(n)X  6  Aovxas),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  fiunily  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  IL  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stantine  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Gateluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gateluzzi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  **  History.*'  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  b  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  I.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  alL  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  tha 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  an 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.    He  is  a  moft 
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fiitthful  hifltorum,  grare,  jndicions,  pradent,  and 
impartial,  and  his  account  of  the  caoBes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire  ifl  full  of  tngacity  and  wis- 
dom. Dacaa,  Cnaloondyhfts,  and  Phianza,  are 
the  chief  Boorces  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Dncas  surpasses  both  of  them  hj  his 
clear  nanative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  hi»- 
tory  of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bnlliaud  (Bullialdus),  **  Historia  Byzantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeologo  I.  ad  Meh«netem  II.  Ao- 
cessit  Chronicon  breve  {xpoviidv  tH^pTOftoif),  etc 
Versione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo,*^ 
Paris,  1 649,  foL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1834,  8to.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
oodex  as  Bnlliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Raoke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodozi  in  the  1 9th  yolume  of  the  **  Antologia.** 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric.  BibLOraec.  viii.  pp.  33,  34; 
Hankins,  ScripL  ByzanL  pp.  640 — 644 ;  Hammer, 
€f€$chiekle  dee  Otman,  ReideSf  toL  ii  p.  69,  not  b. 
^  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCrNNIUS  GETMINUS.  [Geminub.] 
DUCE'TIUS  {Aouk4tws\  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
lians,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicelians  by  Dio- 
donis  (zi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent  After  the  expulsion  of  the  fiunily 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (b.  c  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expdled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  xL  76.  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syiacusans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 
xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  B.  c.  (Diod. 
xiL  8,  29 ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DUI'LIA  or  DUI'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  &ct  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  B.  c.  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  de- 
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oemvir  K.  Doilius  and  two  of  hia  eolleagDes 
plebeiaoa.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  lead,  that 
all  the  decemvirs  had  bom  patricians;  but  this 
must  be  regarded  aa  a  mere  haatj  asaertioa  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Cannfeins, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  paamge  (r.  13}  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Duiliaa,  the  mifitaiy  tribune* 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cogncmien  that  oocora 
in  this  gens  is  Longus.  [L.  S.J 

DUI'LIUS.      1.  HI  DoiUDS,  was  tribnne  of 
the  plebs  in  b.  c.  471,  in  whidi  year  the  tribsnes 
were  for  ^e  first  time  elected  in  the  cmnitia  of  the 
tribes.     In  the  year  following,  M.  Dnifins  and  his 
colleague,  C.  Sidnus,  summmied  Appins  CboidiBi 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previona,  before  die 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  oppocitiim 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Spu  Caasina.  [Ci^ao- 
DIU8,  No.  2.)    Twenty-two  yeare  lalex^  a.  c  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  ^lannr  of 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  aa  one  of  the  chaanpions  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  pl^wkms 
migrated  from  the  Aveniine  to  the  Mona  Saeez. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  obliged  to  Rc|gn« 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  ^e  A^ntme, 
M.  Duilius  and  C.  Sidnus  were  invested  with  tbe 
tribuneship  a  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediatdy 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  c<msals  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  ^peal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.    He  thcoi  carried  a 
plebisdtum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  pid» 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistEate  with- 
out leaving  an  ^>peal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts,  should  be  soouiged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  tnibidait 
period  with  a  high  d^rae  of  moderation  and 
wisdoDL    He  kept  the  <K>mmonalty  aa  well  as  his 
more  vehement  edleagnea  urithin  proper  bounds, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  deeeffiviiit 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish,  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  declared  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  hofitali^, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  foiwaid, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.     This 
declaration  at  <mce  allayed  the  fean  of  the  patri- 
cians.    When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  be  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year ;  but  Duilius,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  tbe  re- 
election of  his  colleagues.    They  were  obl%ed  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duilius  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.    (Liv.  iL  58,  61,  iii.  52->>4, 
59,64;    Diod.  xL  68;   Dionys.  xi.  46 ;   Cic  de 
Re  PubL  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duilius,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  tbe  year  b.  c.  450. 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  hk 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidns  against  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  deoemvinte, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punish- 
ed, Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fote  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property 
like  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Konte 
was  publidy  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Liy.  iii  35 
41,  58 ;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xL  23, 46.) 

3.  K.  Duilius,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  336,  and 
two  years  later  triumvir  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 

I  ducting  a  colony  to  Gales,  a  town  of  the  Ausonia&s, 
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a^punst  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  daring 
hit  oonsolahip,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
year  after.  (Lit.  viil  16;  Diod.  xvil  28,  where 
he  is  erroneooaly  called  Kalawy  Oda\4ptos ;  Cic  ad 
Fam,  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  DuiLius,  was  tribnne  of  the  pijebs  in  b.  c. 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleagne,L.Maeniiis, 
carried  a  rogation  de  wtdario  fomtoi^  and  another 
which  prevented  the  uregolar  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rrane,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul    (Liv.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  DuiLius,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  a  a  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  qtunqtmrni  mm$arnj  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Liv.  Tii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  DuiLius,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Comdius  Asina  in  b.  a  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  The  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  1 30,  and  according  to  Florus  (iL  2)  to 
160.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii  10  ;  AureL  Vict  da  Ktr. 
lUnttr,  38 ;  Oros.  L  o,\  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(L  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Messana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  dniwn  towards  Lipars,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  fComp. 
Polyaen.  vL  1 6.  §  5.)  Soon  afta,  when  tne  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Comelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  hud  anny, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  \\\  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded ue  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  wluch  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  gnppKng-iions  (ic^poiccf ),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy^s  diips  were  dniwn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight  (Polyb.  i.  22,  && ;  Frontin.  StrtOeg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  die 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  annament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (zxiii.  2, 
Excerpt  Vatic),  of  200  sail  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 
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as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  StnOeg,  iiL  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  L  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celelpated  a 

Slendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  nava^ctory 
at  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxiv.  5 ;  SiL 
Ital.  Pan.  vi  663,  &c. ;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12X  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac  JLfm.  ii.  49 ;  comp.  a  somewhat  diflferent 
account  in  Servius,  on  Virg,  Georg,  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  eolumnae  ro^- 
inttaey  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
whidi  adorned  the  basis  oi  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant It  was  dug  out  of  the  sround  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  conditum,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebnhr  {HigL  qfRomSj  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
hkter  publication  (LKture$  onRonu  Hi$t,  L  p.  1 1 8,ed. 
Schmits)  remarks,  **  The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Qreek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  colnmn 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Gennanicus.** 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interestinff  feet  is 
mentioned  m  connexion  with  his  consuluiip,  via. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Am,  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  b.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  EpiL  17 ;  Cic  <fe  SanecL  13,  OraL  45,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tesed  into  the  ambitions  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  oonquest,  Dnmnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  ext«sd  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    In  consequence,  howeTer,  of  the  en- 
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Dcada  of  b  tntlicT,  DiritiaciM,  hii  life  vh 
■pucd,  Iboogh  Cuiw  hal  hbn  dudy  mtdwd. 
Tbii  (Kound  in  B.  c  58.     Wbea  Cht  «u  on 


bw  much  Id  )(«(«  him  bebind  in  Caul,  and  he  in- 
(iitnl  ilwrefiin  on  bit  nxnmpaDTiD^  bim.  Dum- 
Dorii,  Dpon  thii.  Bed  from  ihe  Rmuiu  camp  vith 
thp  Atdnan  eantry,  bat  wu  orcrlalcco  uid  itun. 
(Cae*.  fi.&.i.3,»,16— 2D,T.e,7;  Pint.  Oia. 
18  (  Dioo  Caw.  uniiL  31,  33.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (tLtifu),  nf  Sun,  a  docendut  of 
Akibi^i  (Pin.  AkiU  32),  and  bntber  of  Ltd- 
oui,  liocd  in  ttiF  nipi  ol  PmlemT  PbiUdcIphni. 
The  *ariy  part  of  hii  life  IrQ  in  tlie  ptriod  irhoi 
the  Alheniani  lent  2000  drmrbi  lo  Eamoi,  b; 
whom  the  inhabitanU  of  die  ijlaud  were  e^ipelled, 
IL  c  352.  Dorini^  the  abftenn  from  hu  natiTe 
eooncry,  Dunk,  wben  jet  a  buy.  gained  a  rictory 
■I  Olj^pia  in  boiing,  fur  which  a  ttatoe  wu 
encted  to  him  there  with  m  inKtiptioo.  (Paoi. 
n.  13.  §  3.)  The  jear  of  thai  ficiorj  ii  trnknown, 
but  it  took  place  preTioDi  to  the  retnra  of  the 
Saraiani  to  their  iiland.  in  B.  c  324.  He  moit 
ban  been  itairiiig  for  Hmie  time  at  Athena,  aa  be 
and  bi>  brotber  Ljwxni  arc  mentioned  among  the 
popiU  of  TheDpbraiini.  (Albeo.  [f.  p.  13B.}  After 
hia  reinm  to  Sunom,  be  obtained  the  tynumj, 
though  It  it  onhnown  bj  vhac  meant  and  how 
long  be  maintained  himielf  in  thai  poittion.  He 
IIIu>t,bDHever,  hsTeiurriTed  the  jear  B.c.281,ai 
in  one  of  hia  warlii  (ap.  Plin.  H.  ff.  liiL  40)  he 
menlioned  an  occunence  which  btlongi  to  that  jear. 

Duiii  wai  the  author  of  a  conudenbk  ntunber 
of  workt,  molt  of  which  were  of  an   hiitori^ 

all  we  poHeu  of  bit  prodnctiont  eoniitta  of  a  nom- 
ber  of  icattered  fragments  Hia  principal  work 
waa— 1.  A  biilorj  of  Greece,  i)  tw  XAAitimw 
Irropta  (Diod.  IT.  6<J),  or,  ai  otfaen  limplj  call  it, 
Wtuflai.  It  comntenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
prince*,  Amjntaa,  the  bther  of  Philip  of  Maccdo- 
Dia,  Agmpolii  of  Sparta,  and  Jaaon  of  Phenie, 
that  it,  with  the  jear  B.  c  370,  and  canie'  ' 
hiilorj  doim  tA  leait  to  a  c^  281,  u  that  i 
braced  s  period  of  at  leut  39  ^eara.  The  ni 
of  booka  of  which  it  contisted  ii  not  known,  thoDgh 
their  number  leema  to  bave  amoiuiled  to  about  23. 
Some  ancient  writen  ipeak  of  a  work  of  Duiii 
tntilird  Mu>3iiruid,  and  the  queation  ai  to  whether 
this  waa  a  dininct  work,  or  merely  a  part 
identical  wilb  the  Itmpiai,  baa  been  much  diicuurd 
in  modem  tiniei.  Grauert  (//iitor.  .inafcct  p.217} 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  waa  a  aeparate  work, 
wbereaa  Vottiua  and  Drajaen  (GeioL  if.  Nad/otg. 
AlrLi.  p.  671,  &c)  hare  prored  by  the  atrongeat 
eridence,  that  the  Macedonia  i>  the  nme  work  ai 
the  loTopiai.  2.  IlefJ  'AyaBoKhia  larepliu,  in 
aereral  booka,  the  fourth  of  which  it  quoted  bj 
Suidai.  3.  Za^r  Spa,,  that  ia.  Annsia  of  the 
bittoiy  of  Samoa,  ii  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
■ncienti,  and  conaiited  of  at  leaat  Iwelre  biioka. 
i.  ntpl  EiptiiSav  wl  JaltiiXimn  (Athen.  ii.  p. 
1S4),  teemi  to  be  tbe  lame  u  vip)  rtiay^lai. 
(Alhen.  111.  p.  636.)  S.  HtfA  ri/ivr.  (Etjm.  H. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  ntpl  dTatnA.  (T^ti.  ad  Lyoopk. 
613;  Phodua,(.e.  3tAi>w  or/fKtKt.)  7.  ntpl 
{Vffn^as.  (Diog.  larrt.  i,  SB,  il  19.)  8.  Ilipl 
Topnirw^T  (Plin.  Elaidt.  lih.  33,  34),  may,  bow- 
cier,  hare  been  the  Bme  aa  the  preceding  work. 
9.  AifMot  (PboU  (.  V.  Aaiiia  ;  SchoL  odAriMbfli. 
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Fap.  \0M.)  Dvia  aa  aa  hiaUnn  doca  bb 
pear  la  hare  Bijoyed  any  ray  gnat  "pB 
in«  tbe  andeBta.  Cwav  {aJ  ^A  n.  1)  m 
him  meielj  ^cmo  m  htdiria  bi£h  ti^forwrn,  Bsd 
njtiaa  ('U  Compaq,  Fer*.  4)  teckooa  ki^  u 
thnae  hiatohana  •*  ~ 
forta  of  their  eo 

alto  ia  qaeationed  by  PIntaicfa  (/"erid.  -28 ;  c 

DnmoM.  )9,  AleA-H,  Em.  1),  but  he  doea  E.^t 

f  any  leaaom  for  it,  and  it  ^bj  be  i^U  nna^rh 

a  meieijatnck  at  finding  n  Dnra  thinxawbica 

other  writer  bad  mentiDned,  and  waa  lin^  led  u 

doubt  the  Ofdibility  s(  bia  ilalinM  nia      Tlw  fra^ 

mentt  of  Dnria  hare  been  coUfcted  by  J.  &  Bu-j^ 

man,  **  Dnridia  Samii  qiae  mpenonl,'"  Trsject.  ^ 

Bhen.  1841,  Sio.      (Conp.  W.  A.  Sekmidt.  -li 

n  Mated,  tl  Graec  mtceftk,^  17,  Ac;  Paaofka. 

~ 't  Samiormm,  p.  93,  &c;  UolkaBD,  £.  e.  pfi.  1 
flfi.)  (L.  S.] 

DURIS  ELAITES  (Aeipu  TA^r^),  dot  a. 
of  ElacB  in  Aeolia,  the  anthor  of  an  rjiigi  am  zn  the 
OTHk  Anthology  (iL  59,  &mxk  and  Jaooba)  oa 
the  inundatiDq  of  E|^ecae,  wbii^  bafi|jeii«i  in  the 
time  of  Ljainuchiu,  abonl  322  ■.  c  It  ia  prals- 
ble,  frum  the  nature  of  the  erent,  tint  the  pan 
liied  ikcai  the  lime  when  it  took  pJaee.  NotL:;; 
more  ia  known  of  him.  He  ia  a  diffsmt  peTH« 
from  DuatB  of  Samoa.  (Jacoba,  xiiL  p.  889.)  Dw- 
genei  Idcrtiaa  (L  38)  mentum  a  Dnria  wbo  wrote 
on  painting,  whiai  Voatini  {dt  Hid.  Graic.  p.  124. 
ed.  Weilemiaira]  toppciae*  to  be  the  BaDC  wbo  ia 
mentianed  by  Plinj  (iiTiii.  IihL),  and  in  ■naiiKr 
parage  of  Dioj(enet(iL  19).  [P.  S.] 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a     ■        ■      ■  ■ 
Anguatna,  i 
Thefirat  li 


enoe  to  the  abowa  of  wild  bauta,  in  whidi  Aagg*- 
tiu  took  grut  delight  The  teitm  <d  the  ihiH 
coin  containa  a  youlhfbl  head,  and  the  inaoipiigs 
HoNOKI  probably  refera  to  the  gamea  in  hooom  d 
Virtoa  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Aa- 
gnatiu.  (Comp.  Dion  Caaa.  Ut.  IS;  Eckbd,  '. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURCyNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  thU  olMcnie 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  members  aie 
known,  viz. 

1.  DuRONiA,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebntius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronius  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebntius. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome;  but  Aebntius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
thus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  B.  c.  186.   (Liv.  zxxix.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  DuRONius,  was  praetor  in  b.  &  181,  and 
obtuned  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  aU  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  lUyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  DuRONius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  b.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  FUccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  B.  c.  98)  had  abolished  a  lix  sumptuarioy  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  ambUtu  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
( Val.  Max.  iL  9.  §  5 ;  Cic  de  OraL  ii.  68 ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  Duronius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
Att,  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  &] 

DYMAS  (Av/uu),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphyltts  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  eadi  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phyli  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  3;  Schol  adPind.Pytk.  Ii  121,  where  the 
third  brodier  is  called  Dorus  ;  Pans.  viL  1 6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  IL  xvi.  719;  Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  MeL  zi.  761;  Hom.  Oti.  vi.  22 ;  Viig.  Aetu  ii 
310,428.)  [L.S.] 

DYNA'MIUa  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
el^:iac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
friend  Ansonius.     From  this  little  piece  we  leam 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
dty  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.     (Auson.  Prcf,  xziii) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  ''Epistola  ad  Discipulum'*  to  be  found  in  the 
^  Paraenetid  Scriptores  Veteres  **  of  Melchior 
Goldast.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  fimiily  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  espedal  hostility 
the  bishop  Tlieodorus,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  tbe  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  ^e 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  VUa  &  Marti,  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  VUa 
S,  Maximit  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  of  Riez,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nor.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  **  Chronologia  S.  Insulae  Lerinensis,^  by 
Vincentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4to,  16 1 3.     [ W.  R.] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS  (Avfil^dxtos),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chiiun  derived  its  name ;  for  fonnerly  it  was  called 
Epidamnus,  after  the  taXher  of  Melissa.  (Pans,  vi 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  s,  v.  Av^x"^^')     [L^  S.] 

DYSAULES  (AwravXris),  the  fiither  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pausa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  infaro- 
duoed  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Pans,  i  14.  §  2,  ii  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (Awr- 
wovrti&s  or  Avair6vTtos),  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanua  of  Byzantium  («. «.  Awnr6pTtop),  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Piiatii.  [L.  S.] 
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"  "nte  scholar  already  deep  in  the  mind  of  aotiquity  will  bt  able  to  consult  the  book  with  u 
mucb  profit  as  the  ttadeot  who  merelj  lUuds  upon  the  threthold.  Perhaps  the  papers  on  legal 
and  pijiticai  institatiaiiB  miy  with  most  proprietj  be  nngled  out  for  thmr  origiiiB]  additioni  to  the 
before  eaisting  store  of  claulcal  and  jurisprudential  leainiug.  But  numberless  suggestions  on 
matters  of  art  bate  also  tci;  high  indepeadent  value  ;  and  in  this  department  we  must  mealion 
the  Frequent  wood-cut  illustrations,  which  beside  their  use  in  lighting  up  the  soeial  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  haie  a  substautial  iDterest  in  themselTes  as  careful  copia 
of  ani^ent  art,  and  are  fiill  of  instruction  and  authority  on  points  of  taste. 

"  Great  improiements  have  been  made  in  this  work  unce  the  Gist  edition.  Many  of  the  most 
imparlant  articles  have  been  re-written,  serernl  omitted  subject*  supplied,  and  the  whole  subjected 
to  a  thorough  levisiou.  Be«de  additional  illusliation*,  the  prcaeot  Toluma  eontuns  more  than 
300  pages  of  new  matter." — Examintr. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  bate  euunined  this  Dictionary  throughout ;  but  the  articles  which  we 
have  consulted  sppear  to  us  admirably  done :  they  are  terse  in  style,  and  pregnant,  yet  not 
eumbrousljr  so,  with  aocurate  knowledge )  the  best  and  latat  authoritia  are  conatantly  cited.  —  It 
was  a  work  much  wanted,  will  be  iovaluable  to  the  youog  student,  and,  as  a  book  of  reference  (it 
is  a  single,  handsome,  double-eolumned  firo),  will  be  most  acceptable  on  the  library  table  of  eierj' 
scholar. " —  Qmarti^  Sititie,  June  1B42. 

"The  authorities  are  in  erery  instance  carefully  quoted;  then  is  an  earnest  anndanoe  of 
reduudancj  and  repetition  in  the  articles,  which  inraiiably  present  the  largest  possible  quantum 
of  wild  knowledge  in  the  imalleM  possible  space ;  and  we  haie  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
instance  of  pedantry  or  blse  pretension.  It  it  one  of  the  few  classical  production*  of  English 
origin  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  greatest  publications  of  Cermanyi  it  Mands  alone 
^mporaneoiu  fruits  of  European  research  ;  and  i*  destined  to  become  a  standard 
ice,  transmitted,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  through  CTery  existing  languaf, 
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for  uoiTeral  reference,  transmitted,  ss  it  is  sure  to  be,  through  erery  existing  language, 
;,  a*  it  doei,  an  iodispenaable  manual  in  thi*  branch  of  edueatioo." — AOai,  iaDt  is,  IS 
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llw  object  and  dcngn  of  thii  work  is  to  fiirnuh  the  Khool-boj  of  tbe  lover  tonta  widi  mcfc 
iafbimitioD  u  will  nitt  him  in  undentuiding  the  Clanio  Author*,  without  tubjecting  him  to 
the  cxpenw  of  procuring  Uiger  woika,  of  the  whole  of  whiofa  he  cutiot  anil  hinBelT  aatU  iat 
Mholanhip  ia  adraooed. 
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Thii  work  will  compriw  the  nme  sut^ecti  as  are  oontuned  in  the  wdl-Imown  DicOMBrr 
of  Lempri^ie,  aToiding  iti  errort,  nipplybg  iti  defieiencie*.  and  eihilritiDg  in  a  coneiM  bra  On 
mull*  of  ttae  Itboura  of  moderD  >cholan.  It  will  thiu  nippl;  a  want  Ibat  hai  bcca  long  fi'  ^,' 
most  perioni  engaged  in  luilion.  Tbe  Biographical  and  Mythological  articles  will  be  hwM 
upon  thoae  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Busgnfbj  ud  Hjlbologj;'*  liK  Gi"- 
grapbical  articles  will  be  prepuid  for  tbe  work. 
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